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AMERICAN    ADDITIONS 


TO 


CHAMBERS'S   ENCYCLOPiEDIA, 


JAY,  AYiLLTAM,  LL.D.,  1789-1858;  b.  New  York:  son  of  John  Ja}';  distinguished  by 
his  philanthropic  schemes,  and  devotion  to  temperance,  antishivery,  and  anti-war. 
He  was  educated  for  the  legal  profession,  and  was  successively  judge  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  in  New  York,  and  first  judge  of  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  retaining  the 
latter  office  during  22  years,  being  finally  requested  to  resign  on  account  of  his  anti- 
slaver}'  opinions.  "  In  1842  he  interested  himself  in  the  American  antislavery  society, 
when  the  question  arose  in  congress  of  restricting  freedom  of  speech  upon  the  subject 
of  abolition,  and  published  a  work,  Inquiry  into  the  Character  of  the  Aiuerican  Coloniza- 
tion and  Antislavery  Societies,  in  which  he  ably  discussed  the  question.  In  1843-44  he 
visited  Europe,  and  proceeding  to  Egypt  thoroughly  investigated  the  question  of  Egyp- 
tian slavery.  He  was  president  of  the  Peace  society  for  many  years,  and  published 
War  and  Peace — the  Evils  of  the  First  and  a  Plan  for  Supporting  tlie  Last.  His  largest 
work  was  X(/<?  ar«Z  Writings  of  John  Jay.  He  left  $1,000  by  his  will  for  the  "promo- 
tion of  the  safety  and  comfort  of  fugitive  slaves."    Died  in  Bedford,  N.  Y. 

JAZYGES,  one  of  the  numerous  tribes  wdiich,  during  the  early  Roman  empire,  were 
comprehensively  named  Sarmatians.  They  originally  occupied  the  shores  of  the  Black 
sea,  and  .sea  of  Azov.  The  origin  of  the  name  Jazyges,  as  applied  to  one  particular 
branch  of  this  people,  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  their  division,  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  into  three  distinct  parties,  settling  respectively  on  the  Don,  the 
Dniester,  and  the  Danube.  The  last  named  craved  the  protection  of  Rome,  and  were 
called  by  them  the  Jazyges  Metanastas,  or  transplanted.  At  the  invasion  of  the  Magyars 
they  became  dispersed  as  a  distinct  people,  but  later  on  reappeared,  and  selecting  a 
district  of  Hungary,  established  a  colony  under  the  name  of  Jazygea,  which,  in  our  own 
day,  is  under  the  administration  of  the  Palatinate.  Its  capital  is  Jaszbere'ny,  and  it  has 
an  area  of  400  sq.  miles.     Pop.  70,  215,526. 

JEANNETTE  EXPEDITION.     See  Polar  Expeditions. 

JEANRON,  Philippe  Auguste;  b.  Paris,  1809;  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  painter 
and  author.  He  was  mainly  self-educated,  and  first  attracted  attention  by  his  "Little 
Patriots,"  and  "Twelve  Episodes  in  a  Proletarian  Life,"  which  he  painted  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Ledru-Roilin.  He  had  the  direction  of  the  national  museums  of  France  from 
1848  to  1850,  and  was  afterwards  in  charge  of  the  museum  of  Marseilles.  Of  his  pub- 
lications the  best  are  Ilistoire  de  VEcole  Frangaise  and  De  VArt  de  la  Peinture. 

JEBAIL',  or  Jubeil,  a  t.  in  Syria,  near  Mt.  Lebanon,  20  m.  from  Beyrout;  pop.,  600. 
It  is  .said  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Byblos  (q.  v.),  and  was  captured  by  the 
crusaders  during  their  wars,  its  harbor  being  then  destroyed.  In  1840,  the  English 
wrested  it  from  Mehemet  All. 

JEBB,  Sir  Joshua,  1793-1863;  was  an  eminent  British  officer,  who  first  attracted 
attention  when  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  a  government  inquiry  and  experiments  to 
improve  the  condition  of  convicts  in  Australia.  He  managed  the  matter  so  al)ly  that  he 
was  consulted  as  to  the  best  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  prevailing  convict  system,  and 
in  accordance  with  his  views,  the  system  of  solitary  confinement  was  establisl^ed  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  great  prison  at  Pentonville  built  after  his  designs.  He  was  knighted  for 
his  services,  and  made  inspector-general  of  prisons,  devoting  the  remaindo'-  of  his  life  to 
improving  the  penal  laws  and  the  discipline  of  jails. 

JEDDO,  or  Jedo.     See  Tokio. 


Jefferson. 

JEFFERSON,  a  co.  of  n,  Alabama,  in  the  coal  regions;  980  sq.m. ;  pop.,  12,345. 
Surface,  rougli  and  hilly,  hut  with  productive  valleys.  The  staple  productions  are, 
corn,  cotton,' and  wool,  and  there  are  nianui'iictures  of  iron.     Co.  seat,  Elyton. 

JEFFERSON,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Arkansas,  watered  by  the  Arkansas  river;  900  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'70  15,733.  It  is  fertile  and  well  timbered,  and  produces  corn  and  cotton.  Co.  seat, 
Pine  Bluif. 

JEFFERSON,  a  co.  in  Colorado,  situated  among  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains; 800  sq.m.;  pop.,  2,390.  Tlie  land  requires  irrigation  for  farming  purposes,  but 
is  excellent  for  grazing,  and  abounds  in  coal,  iron,  and  lire-clay.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Colorado  Central  railroad.     Co.  seat.  Golden. 

JEFFERSON,  a  co.  in  Florida,  stretching  from  the  Georgia  frontier  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico;  470  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  16,085.  It  is  wooded,  and  the  soil  is  easily  cultivated  and 
fertile.     The  staple  products  are  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  fruit.     Co,  seat,  Monticello. 

JEFFERSON,  a  co.  in  e.  Georgia,  drained  by  the  Ogeechee  river;  G34sq.m. ;  pop. 
'80,  23,251.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Central  railroad  of  Georgia.     Co.  seat,  Louisville. 

JEFFERSON,  a  co.  in  s.  Illinois;  530  sq.m.;  pop.  17,864.  It  is  varied  by  prairie 
and  woodland,  and  the  soil  is  generally  fertile;  the  productions  being  grain,  tobacco, 
wool,  and  live-stock.  This  county  is  intersected  by  the  St.  Louis  and  South-eastern 
railroad.     Co.  seat,  Mt.  Vernon. 

JEFFERSON,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Indiana,  having  the  Ohio  river  as  its  southern  boundary; 
362  sq.m.;  pop.  29,741.  The  surface  is  varied  in  character,  the  soil  generally  fertile ; 
staple  products:  cattle,  grain,  and  w^ool.     Co.  seat,  Madison. 

JEFFERSON,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Iov>^a;  432  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  17,478;  drained  by  Skunk  river 
and  Big  Cedar  creek.  It  has  a  very  productive  soil,  and  contains  rich  coal  measures; 
the  land  is  well  timbered.     Co.  seat,  Fairiield. 

JEFFERSON,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Kansas,  having  the  Kansas  river  on  the  s. ;  550  sq.m.; 
pop.  12,526.  It  comprises  rich  prairie  land,  much  of  it  wooded,  and  with  coal  and 
limestone  deposits.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Kansas  Pacific,  and  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  railroads.     Co.  seat,  Oskaloosa. 

JEFFERSON,  a  co.  in  n.  Kentucky;  bordered  on  the  w.  and  n.w.  by  the  Ohio  river; 
600  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  145,902.  The  surface  is  varied  and  the  soil  fertile,  producing  Vv^heat, 
Indian  corn,  hay,  oats,  and  sweet  potatoes.  There  are  extensive  manufactures.  Co. 
seat,  Louisville. 

JEFFERSON,  a  parish  in  s.e.  Louisiana,  between  lake  Pontchartrain  and  Barataria 
bay,  intersected  by  tlie  Mississippi  river;  384  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  12,166 — 7,302  colored.  It 
has  a  level  surface,  frequently  marshy,  and  containing  numbers  of  lakes;  the  soil  is 
productive,  the  chief  yield  being  in  Indian  corn,  cotton,  rice,  sugar-cane,  and  sweet 
potatoes.  It  is  traversed  by  the  New  Orleans,  Jackson  and  Great  Northern,  New 
Orleans,  Mobile  and  Texas,  and  Louisiana  and  Texas  railroads.     Co.  seat,  Carrollton. 

JEFFERSON,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Mississippi,  separated  from  Louisiana  on  the  w.  by  the 
Mississippi  river;  630  sq.m. ;' pop.  '70,  13,848 — 10,633  colored.  Thee,  portion  is  heavily 
wooded  with  pine,  the  soil  being  generally  fertile,  and  producing  cotton,  Indian  corn, 
and  sweet  potatoes.     Co.  seat,  Fayette. 

JEFFERSON,  a  co.  in  e.  Missouri,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Mississippi  river: 
504  sq.m. ;  pop.  15,380.  The  soil  varies,  being  fertile  in  places  and  barren  elsewhere.  It 
abounds  in  metals;  lead,  copper,  and  cobalt  being  found  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
staple  products  are  grain,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  wool.     Co.  seat,  Hillsborough. 

JEFFERSON,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Montana;  2,-720  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  2,464—52  Chinese.  It 
contains  rich  farming  and  pasture  land,  and  gold  is  found  near  the  Missouri  and  Jeffer- 
son rivers.     Co.  seat,  Radersburg. 

JEFFERSON,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Nebraska:  576  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  2,440.  The  surface  varies 
between  level  land  and  high  rolling  prairies;  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  This  county  is 
intersected  by  the  Little  Blue  river,  and  traversed  by  the  St.  Joseph  and  Denver  city 
railroad.     Co.  seat,  Fairbury. 

JEFFERSON,  a  co.  in  n.  New  York,  having  lake  Ontario  on  the  w.  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  on  the  n.w.,  and  w^atered  by  the  Black  river  and  other  streams ;  1868  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  66,106.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg.  and  the 
Utica  and  Black  River  railroads,  the  latter  by  a  branch.  In  this  county  is  Alexandria 
bay,  which  comprises  a  portion  of  the  lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  is  a  favorite 
place  of  summer  resort.  The  surface  of  Jefferson  co.  is  very  varied  in  character,  show- 
ing extensive  marsh  lands  in  the  s.w.,  and  ridges  and  imdulations  along  the  shore  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  in  the  n.e.,  while  from  the  shore  of  lake  Ontario  it  is  gradually  elevated  to 
a  height  of  1000  ft.  or  more.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  easily  cultivated;  in  some  portions 
iron,  lead,  and  copper  occur  in  quantities.  The  principal  productions  are  hay,  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  potatoes,  flax,  hops,  and  barley;  large  quantities  of  wool,  butter,  and 
cheese  also  are  produced.     There  are  more  than  150,000  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine 
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in  the  county,  and  the  manufactures  are  comprehensive  and  important.     Co.  seat,  Water- 
town. 

JEFFERSOX,  a  co.  in  e.  Ohio,  divided  from  West  Virginia  by  tlie  Ohio  river;  3o0 
sq.m. ;  pop.  29,188.  Tlie  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  coal  is  found  in  large  quantities;  the 
productions  are  wool,  grain,  and  cattle;  and  manufactures  are  extensive  in  carriages, 
wagons,  clothing,  etc.  This  county  is  crossed  by  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
railroad.     Co.  seat,  Steubenville. 

JEFFERSON,  a  co.  in  w.  central  Pennsylvania;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  21,656.  It  is  very 
rough  and  hilly,  and  is  rich  in  coal  and  iron.  The  valleys  are  fertile,  and  the  surface  gen- 
erally well  wooded.  The  leading  products  are  cattle,  wool,  and -grain,  and  there  are 
manufactures  of  leather.     Co.  seat,  Brookville. 

JEFFERSON,  an  e.  co.  in  Tennessee;  225  sq.m.;  pop.  19,476;  bounded  on  the  n.w. 
by  the  Ilolston  river,  and  drained  by  the  French  Broad.  The  Yii-ginia  and  East  Tennes- 
see I'ailroad  traverses  this  county.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  the  scenery  pictur- 
esque and  imposing.  The  valleys  are  fertile,  producing  grain  and  tobacco.  Co.  seat, 
Dand  ridge 

JEFFERSON,  a  s.e.  co.  of  Texas,  intersected  by  the  Texas  and  New^  Orleans  rail- 
road; 900  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  3,489.  The  surface  along  the  coast  is  level,  and  affords  good 
pastui-e.  It  is  watered  by  the  Neches  and  Sabine  rivers,  and  borders  on  -the  gulf  of 
3Iexico.  The  greater  part  of  this  county  is  heavily  wooded.  Cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco 
arc  grown.     Co.  seat,  Beaumont. 

JEFFERSON,  a  n.w.  co.  in  Washington  territory;  1550  sq  m. ;  pop.  '70,  1268; 
bounded  on  the  e.  by  Puget  sound.  It  has  a  mountainous  surface,  and  is  heavily  wooded 
with  gigantic  trees ;'3It.  Olympus,  more  than  8,000  ft.  in  height,  is  in  this  county.  The 
soil  is" generally  fertile,  but  is  little  cultivated,  the  chief  industries  being  lumbering  and 
the  fislieri-es.     Co.  seat,  Port  Towmsend. 

JEFFERSON,  an  e.  co.  of  West  Virginia,  liounded  on  the  n.e.  by  the  Potomac  river, 
and  s.e.  and  s.w.  by  Virginia;  280  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  13,219.  It  is  -watered  by  the  Shenan- 
doah river,  and  contributes  to  form  the  valley  of  that  name.  The  scenery  of  this  connt}^ 
is  very  i)icturesque,  especially  that  about  Harper's  Ferrj^,  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing 
grain  and  affording  good  pasturage.     Co.  seat,  Charlestown. 

JEFFERSON,  a  s.e.  co.  in  Wiscon.sin,  drained  by  Rock  river;  576  sq.m.  ;  pop.  34,040. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  oats,  hay,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  The  Chicago  and 
North-western  and  La  Crosse  and  Milwaukee  railroads  traverse  this  county.  Co.  seat, 
Jelferson. 

JEFFERSON,  a  t.  and  the  co.  seat  of  Marion  co.,  Texas;  pop.  '70,  4,190;  is  situated 
4  m.  above  Soda  lake,  on  Big  Cypress  bayou  of  the  Red  river.  It  has  become,  since  the 
war,  a  great  shipping  center,  the  Red  river  being  navigable  by  large  steamers:  the  prin- 
cij^al  exports  are  cotton,  cattle,  hides,  beef,  tallow,  and  wool;  wdiile  the  commerce  with 
tiie  interior  is  estimated  to  amount  annually  to  more  than  $10,000,000.  Jefferson  was 
settled  in  1843. 

JEFFERSON,  a  t.  in  Jefferson  co.,  Wis.,  on  the  Crawfish  and  Rock  rivers;  pop. 
2,176.  The  houses  are  generally  built  of  cream-colored  bricks,  which  are  manufactured 
in  the  town.  Jeffersonis  on  the  Wisconsin  division  of  the  Chicago  and  North-western 
railroad. 

JEFFERSON,  Joseph;  b.  Philadelphia,  1829;  a  character  or  eccentric  comedian, 
whose  reputation  has  been  gained  chiefly  through  his  remarkable  performance  of  the 
part  of  Rip  van  Winkle,  in'ihe  play  of  \hat  name,  written  by  Dion  Boucicault  from 
Wasliington  Irving's  exquisite  romance,  which  was,  in  turn,  founded  on  a  German 
legend.  Mr.  Jefferson  inherited  his  talent — his  grandfather,  Joseph  Jelferson,  having 
been  a  celebrated  English  actor,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  1795,  and  his  mother,  a 
Mrs.  Burke,  a  vocalist  of  high  reputation.  He  adopted  the  stage  as  a  ])rofession  while 
very  young,  and  was  esteemed  an  original  and  able  comedian,  long  before  he  essayed 
the  part  of  Rip  van  Winkle,  especially  in  the  character  of  Newman  Noggs,  in  an  adap- 
tation of  Dickens's  MrJiolan  Nickkhij,  and  that  of  Asa  Trenchard  in  Our  American 
Ccnmn.  ^Ir.  Jefferson  has  gained  some  reputation  as  a  painter  of  landscapes  in  oils,  and 
lias  exhibited  paintings  of  decided  merit.  He  has  amassed  a  considerable  fortune  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  is  the  owner  of  a  .sugar  plantation  in  Louisiana  and 
a  valuable  farm  in  New  Jersey.  His  son,  Joseph  Jelferson,  jr.,  also  has  displayed 
dramatic  talent  of  a  high  order. 

JEFFERSON,  Thomas (nr/?^^),  1743-1826;  b.  Va. ;  author  of  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  president  of  the  United  States  from  March  4. 1801,  to  March  4,  1809. 
He  was  the  eldest  among  the  eigiit  children  of  Peter  Jefferson,  a  Virginia  planter,  who  held 
a  leading  place  in  his  region,  and  Jane  Randolph;  both  father  and  mother  being  natives 
of  Virginia.  Thomas  was  edueat(;d  tirst  in  a  common  school  in  the  ordinary  studies  for 
a  boy  of  seven  3'ears  of  age,  and  when  nine  years  old  the  rev.  IMr.  Douglass  gave  him 
instruction  in  French  and  in  classical  languages.  He  prepared  for  college  under  the 
tuition  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Maury,  and  at  the  age  of  17  became  a  student  in  the  college  of 
William  and  Mary.     On  his  way  to  the  college  he  met  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
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Patrick  Henry,  who  was  at  that  time  a  broken-down  merchant,  and  had  given  no  sign 
of  the  wonderful  oratory  for  which  he  bec:uno  famous  at  tlie  beginning  of  tlie  revolution. 
Jefferson  was  a  hard-working  student  and  speedily  gained  favor  with  his  teachers;  twelve 
to  tifteen  hours  per  day  he  devoted  to  his  books,  and  became  fairly  versed  in  the  clas- 
sical tongues,  and  in  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  to  which  he  added  a  tolerable  educa- 
tion in  mathematics.  On  leaving  college  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  law,  studied  for 
about  five  years  under  judge  George  Wythe,  and  in  1767,  at  the  age  of  24,  w^as  admitted 
to  the  bar.  As  a  lawyer  his  success  was  immediate,  and  he  soon  had  a  wide  practice,  his 
income  from  clients' in  the  first  year  being  about  $3,000  at  a  time  when  legal  charges 
were  comparatively  light.  In  the  following  years  lie  was  still  more  successful;  and  iu 
1771  a  prominent  lawver  put  him  in  charge  of  all  his  unfinished  litigation.  In  1769 
Jefferson  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Virginia  house  of  burgesses,  and  immediately 
became  conspicuous  for  his  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  British  government. 
He  is  credited  with  writing  the  resolutions  that  contained  the  pomts  of  a  reply  to  gov- 
ernor Botetourt's  speech.  He  was  also  one  of  the  signers  of  the  non-importation  compact. 
The  question  of  emancipating  slaves  was  then  agitated  in  England,  but  little  had  been 
heard  on  the  subject  in  the  colonies.  Jefferson  proposed  an  act  which  would  give  masters 
the  right  to  free  their  slaves  wiienever  they  thought  proper;  but  the  bill  failed  to  pass, 
and  the  princiole  w^as  not  established  until  17  years  later.  His  term  over,  he  resumed  law^ 
practice,  removed  to  an  unfinished  house  (subsequently  w-orld-famous  as  "Mouticello"), 
and  on  New  Year's  day,  1772,  was  married  to  Martha  Skelton,  daughter  of  John  Wales, 
a  lawyer,  and  Avidow  of  Bathurst  Skelton— a  remarkably  handsome  and  graceful  woman 
of  23  years,  who  brouglit  with  her  a  considerable  property.  Among  her  property  was 
40,000  acres  of  land  and  135  slaves.  Added  to  about  an  equal  amount  belonging  to  the 
husband,  they  were  enabled  to  begin  wedded  life  on  a  liberal  scale. 

Early  in  1773,  Jefferson,  Henry,  and  others,  devised  the  famous  committee  of  corre- 
spondence for  the  spreading  of  political  intelligence  among  the  colonies,  and  the 
burgesses  made  the  two  men  members  of  that  committee.  In  the  summer  the  governor 
dissolved  the  house,  but  an  election  was  soon  afterwards  held  at  which  all  the  members 
were  re-chosen  and  ai)peared  in  their  seats  in  the  spring  of  1774.  Again  the  house  was 
dissolved  by  the  governor;  but  not  until  after  passing  a  resolution  offered  by  Jefferson 
to  observe  the  Is'tof  June  in  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer,  because  of  the  adoption 
in  parliament  of  the  Boston  port  bill.  After  the  dissolution  the  burgesses  met  secretly 
and  proposed  a  convention  of  deputies,  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  and  to  meet  Aug.  1. 
Of  this  convention  Jefl'erson  was  made  a  member,  but  illness  prevented  his  attendance. 
This  body  was  to  choose  delegates  to  the  general  congress  of  the  colonies,  and  Jefferson 
Avrote  elaborate  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the  congressional  delegates.  These  he 
sent  to  Peyton  Randolph,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  convention.  Some  time  af terw^ards, 
the  burgesses  directed  the  printing  of  these  instructions,  and  the  first  of  Jefferson's 
political  writings  appeared  as  "A  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America." 
This  document  was  revised  by  Edmund  Burke  and  published  in  England,  a  circum- 
stance wdiich  Jefferson  supposed  was  the  reason  for  including  his  name  with  others  as 
a  traitor  in  a  bill  to  punish  sedition.  This  "  Summary"  was  a  forcible  argument  for 
the  right  to  resist  oppressive  taxation,  and  many  of  its  points  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  certain  parts  of  the  Declaration  of  July  4,  1776.  It  was  so  radical  that  the  conventipn 
refused  to  adopt  it,  most  of  the  members  still  hoping  for  some  peaceable  compromise 
with  ihe  mother  country.  Jefferson  was  a  member  of  the  second  Virginia  convention, 
which  met  in  the  spring  of  1775,  and  was  one  of  the  committee  that  reported  a  plan  of 
defense.  In  the  choice  for  members  of  congress  Jefferson  was  selected  as  the  substitute 
for  Peyton  Randolph,  whose  duties  as  governor  of  the  colony  might  prevent  his  attend- 
ance. At  the  meeting  of  the  burgesses  June  1,  Jefferson,  though  not  a  member,  pre- 
pared the  answer  of  the  Virginia  assembly  to  the  conciliatory  propositions  of  the  home 
government.  On  June  13  Washington  appointed  Jefferson  commander-in-chief  of^  the 
forces  of  the  colonies,  and  this  act  placed  the  colonies  in  open  resistance  to  the  British 
government.  In  congress  Jefferson's  arrival  was  impatiently  awaited;  and  when  he 
came  his  bold  and  vigorous  reply  to  lord  North's  "  conciliatory  proposals"  was  cordially 
approved.  This  document  and  the  "  Summary"  gave  him  high  position  among  the 
ablest  men  in  congress;  and  though  never  making  long  speeches  he  was  in  committee  so 
"prompt,  frank,  explicit,  and  decisive,"  says  John  Adams,  that  he  quickly  won  the 
warmest  respect  of  his  fellow-members.  He  was  one  of  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
declaration  of  the  reasons  for  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  he  and  John  Dickinson  wrote  the 
document  which  congress  adopted.  Jefferson  was  then  requested  to  prepare  the  reply 
of  congress  to  the  proposals  of  lord  North,  and  congress  approved  the  rcj)ly  and 
adjourned.  In  Nov.,  1775,  it  was  known  that  the  last  petition  to  the  home  government 
had  been  rejected.  In  May,  1776,  Virginia  instructed  her  delegates  in  congress  to  urge 
.  a  declaration  of  independence  by  the  colonies.  Events  were  hastening  to  a  crisis;  in  the 
early  part  of  June  a  committee  to  prepare  such  a  declaration  was  chosen,  and  Jefferson 
was  put  at  the  head.  By  general  consent  the  other  members  of  the  committee  looked 
to  him  to  prepare  the  document.  He  consented,  and  wrote  the  American  Magna  Cliarta, 
all  of  which  was  his  work,  except  two  or  three  verbal  changes  proposed  by  Adams  or 
Franklin.  The  declaration  was  presented  to  congress  June  28.  Four  days  afterwards 
a  resolution  offered  by  Ricbard  Henry  Lee,  in  obedience  to  instructions  by  Virginia,  to 
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the  same  effect  as  the  coming  declaration,  was  adopted.  On  July  2,  Jefferson's  report 
was  taken  up,  and  a  very  warm  debate  followed,  occupying  congress  exclusively  until 
the  adoption  of  the  famous  document.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  members  made  vigo- 
rous opposition.  On  the  other  side  were  e(pially  eminent  members  as  vigorously  urging 
adoption.  On  Tliursduy,  July  4,  the  declaration  was  adopted,  and  the  record  received 
a  document  that  has  no  rival  in  importance  in  modern  political  history. 

At  the  next  election,  Jefferson  was  again  chosen  a  delegate  to  congress,  but  he 
declined  to  take  his  seat,  believing  he  could  best  serve  the  cause  of  liberty  at  home, 
where  he  proposed  important  changes  in  the  local  laws,  with  a  view  of  preparing  the 
way  for  the  self-government  which  would  follow  the  coming  independence  of  the  col- 
onies. During  the  spring  he  had  prepared  a  sketch  of  a  constitution,  which  he  now  sent 
to  the  convention  in  session.  In  the  meantime  a  constitution  had  been  drafted  by 
George  Mason,  and  the  convention  was  about  to  vote  upon  it.  The  result  was  the 
addition  of  Jefferson's  preamble  to  Mason's  constitution,  which  was  adopted.  Jefferson 
was  chosen  to  the  legislature,  where  he  labored  incessantly  in  reforming  old  and  pro- 
posing new  laws;  but  he  met  with  great  opposition  in  the  case  of  many  of  his  most 
important  propositions,  and  this  mainly  from  the  aristocratic  and  the  wealthy,  who 
feared  abridgment  of  their  privileges.  One  of  the  most  important  of  his  reforms  was 
in  the  bill  to  establish  religious  freedom;  another  to  abolish  entad,  and  another  to  put 
an  end  to  the  right  of  primogeniture.  At  that  time  the  condition  of  society  in  Virginia 
was  such  that  the  "old  families"  would  naturally  be  shocked  at  the  bold  iconoclasm  of 
Jefferson;  but  their  opposition  was  in  vain;  the  old  English  customs  and  laws  were 
doomed,  as  incompatible  with  a  republican  form  of  government.  With  just  pride  for 
his  share  in  these  reforms  Jefferson  wrote,  in  the  inscription  prepared  by  himself  for  his 
monument,  not  only  "Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,"  but  also — "and  of 
the  statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Freedom."  He  remained  in  the  legislature  in 
1777-78,  and  among  his  leadmg  measures  was  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
slaves.  On  June  1,  1779,  he  was  chosen  governor  of  the  colony,  or  state,  taking  the 
chair  in  the  darkest  period  of  the  revolution.  The  English  were  about  to  push  the  war 
in  the  south;  Virginia  had  10,000  men  in  the  field,  but  at  home  was  almost  defenseless. 
The  British  invaded  Georgia  and  turned  northward;  almost  the  last  of  Virginia's  men, 
horses,  and  arms  were  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  imperiled  territory.  There  were  no  coast 
or  river  fortifications,  and  no  means  of  opposing  a  hostile  fleet  beyond  a  few  small  vessels 
and  gunboats  poorly  equipped  and  feebly  manned.  The  enemy  seized  Hampton  and 
Portsmouth,  and  the  traitor  Arnold,  with  2,000  men,  moved  up  the  James  without  serious 
opposition,  entering  Richmond,  the  capital,  Jan.  5,  1781.  The  governor  and  other 
officers  were  compelled  to  leave.  Arnold  plundered  the  town,  burned  a  portion  of  it. 
and  sailed  away.  In  April  Cornwallis  sent  Tarleton  to  capture  or  disperse  the  Virginia 
legislature,  then  assembled  at  Charlottesville.  He  surprised,  but  did  not  capture  them. 
Jefferson,  who  was  at  Monticello,  near  Charlottesville,  hurried  away  his  family,  gathered 
his  more  valuable  papers,  and  followed  them.  Tarleton  had  been  sent  especially  to 
seize  governor  Jefferson,  but  his  men  stopped  so  often  to  plunder  that  he  failed.  Jef- 
ferson's term  of  office  expired  a  da}''  or  two  before  Tarleton's  foray.  For  his  conduct 
at  this  time  Jefferson  was  widely  censured,  and  he  felt  the  adverse  criticisms  keenly,  to 
which  mental  suffering  was  added  the  loss  of  his  wife  within  this  period  of  trouble.  He 
retired  to  his  home,  but  was  soon  called  upon  by  congress  to  become  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  make  the  treat}'  of  peace  with  England;  but  matters  had  progressed  so  far 
before  he  could  sail  that  the  appointment  was  revoked.  He  had  been  chosen  a  member 
of  congress,  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom  the  peace  treaty  had  been 
referred.  At  the  following  session  of  congress  he  became  active  and  prominent  in  legis- 
lation, proposing  the  system  of  coinage  for  the  government,  and  preparing  a  plan  for  the 
temporary  government  of  the  western  territory.  His  plan  was  adopted  with  only  one 
important  amendment;  he  had  provided  for  the  total  abolition  of  slavery  after  the  year 
1800;  but  to  this  congress  would  not  agree. 

In  May,  1784,  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  and  Franklin  were  sent  to  Europe  under  a 
general  power  to  make  commercial  tieaties.  Jefferson  took  his  eldest  daughter  with 
him,  and  joined  his  associate  commissioners  in  Paris  in  Jnly.  Important  treaties  were 
made  with  Prussia  for  trade,  and  with  Morocco  for  the  ]Mevention  of  piracy.  By  these 
and  other  agreements  blockades  were  abandoned,  contraband  articles  were  no  longer  to 
be  confiscated,  and  the  axiotn  that  "  the  flag  covers  the  cargo"  was  established.  Efforts 
were  made  with  England,  l)ut  she  Avould  not  listen  to  treaty  propositions.  About  this 
time  Jefferson  published  the  first  of  his  "  Notes  on  Virginia."  In  1785  he  succeeded 
Franklin  as  minister  to  France,  and  in  the  course  of  his  duties  procured  many  com- 
mercial advantages  for  the  new  republic.  Pie  traveled  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  in 
Paris  became  intimate  with  D'Alendjert,  Condorcet,  and  other  extreme  liberals,  with 
whom  he  seemed  to  have  an  afliiiity.  The  effect  of  these  associations  was  to  make  him 
through  life  a  warm  friend  of  the  Fren(;h  jK'ople.  In  1789  he  returned,  and  under 
Washington  became  the  first  secretary  of  state.  The  organization  of  the  government 
had  defined  political  parties,  and  hardly  was  Jefferson  in  ofhce  before  he  was  recognized 
as  the  republican  (afterwards  democratic)  leader,  while  Alexander  Hamilton  was  at  the 
head  of  the  federalists.  Hamilton  favoied  a  strong  federal  iiovernment ;  Jefferson  stoutly 
insisted  upon  state  sovereignty  and  the  greatest  practicable  limitation  of  the  federal  power. 
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Hamilton,  however,  was  successful  in  most  of  his  propositirns  His  S3^stem  of  finance 
was  approved,  although  violently  opposed  by  Jefferson  and  Randolph.  Early  in  1792 
Jefferson  made  an  exhaustive  report  on  the  relations  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States,  concerning  boundaries,  treatment  of  citizens,  Indian  invasions,  the  return  of 
fugitives,  and  various  commercial  matters.  In  the  war  between  France  and  England, 
1793,  the  question  of  neutrality  rose  into  great  importance.  Jefferson  and  his  followers 
were  warmly  in  favor  of  France,  and  were  ready  to  send  fleets  of  privateers  against 
English  commerce.  The  federalists  (with  no  love  for  England,  although  so  charged) 
insisted  that  the  United  States  should  keep  out  of  the  trouble;  that  no  cause  of  complaint 
should  be  given  to  either  of  the  belligerents;  that  America  should  keep  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  all  governments,  but  siiould  beware  of  entangling  alliances  with  any  nation. 
Washington  issued  a  neutrality  proclamation,  under  Jefferson's  advice;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  latter  advised  that  Genest,  who  was  liere  as  minister  from  France,  should  be 
officially  received.  The  conduct  of  Genest  in  fitting  out  privateers  in  American  ports 
raised  great  excitement,  which  was  not  quieted  until  long  after  his  government  had 
recalled  him.  Jefferson  was  in  favor  of  the  mildest  treatment  of  the  offender,  while 
Hamilton  and  others  were  for  extreme  and  summary  measures.  This  episode  created  a 
bitterness  between  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  that  was  never  removed. 

On  the  last  day  of  1793  Jefferson  resigned  his  secretaryship  and  went  to  his  home  at 
Monticello  to  attend  to  his  private  business.  Washington's  announcement  in  Sept.,  1796, 
that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term  set  politicians  at  Avork,  and  the  result 
was  that  John  Adams,  then  vice-president,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  were  nominated  by 
their  respective  parties  for  the  office  of  president.  Adams,  having  the  highest  vote,  was 
chosen  president,  and  Jefferson  having  the  next  highest,  was,  under  the  law  of  the  time, 
chosen  vice-president.  Like  most  vice-presidents  down  to  the  present  day,  while  in 
office  he  was  practically  out  of  political  life,  and  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
at  his  country  home.  He  was,  however,  a  close  observer,  and  could  not  fail  to  have  a 
deep  interest  in  the  great  reaction  of  feeling  in  regard  to  France  that  followed  the  reign  of 
terror.  The  president's  war-message  in  the  early  part  of  1797  created  intense  excite- 
ment; congress  declared  all  treaties  with  France  void;  ship-masters  were  instructed  to 
resist  search;  large  appropriations  were  made  for  defense;  the  alien  and  sedition  act  was 
passed,  with  other  kindred  acts;  and  in  spite  ot  the  republican  opposition,  that  party 
was  driven  as  a  last  resort  to  contest  the  constitutionality  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws, 
and  to  work  up  their  state  organizations,  in  which  capacity  the}^  produced  the  Virginia 
resolutions  of  1798  and  greatly  furthered  the  cause  of  state  sovereignty.  The  excite- 
ment regarding  France  was  soon  over,  and  a  minister  was  sent  to  that  country  in  1799. 
Washington's  death,  in  Dec.  of  that  year,  for  a  brief  period  hushed  partisan  strife; 
but  only  a  few  months  passed  when  the  debate  became  more  fierce  than  ever.  The 
republicans  gained  ground  rapidly,  and  at  the  presidential  election  in  1800  the  electoral 
vote  (except  a  few  "which  might  be  called  "  scattering")  was  exactly  divided  between 
Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr,  both  republicans.  The  house  of  representatives,  after  a  long- 
struggle  and  36  ballots,  made  Jefferson  president,  and  Burr,  according  to  the  law,  took 
the  second  place.  Jefferson  placated  the  federalists,  made  few  removals  of  public 
officers,  and  avoided  all  action  that  would  be  likely  to  impair  his  popularity.  The 
stately  formalities  of  the  previous  administrations  were  ignored;  Jefferson  sent  his 
messages  to  congress  by  the  first  bo}^  or  man  at  hand,  and  he  refused  to  receive  the  cus- 
tomary address  from  that  body.  Radical  changes  were  going  on  in  the  dress  and 
manners  of  the  people.  Trousers  took  the  place  of  knee-breeches,  and  the  old  court- 
liness gave  way  to  a  freedom  of  manners  that  could  not  fail  to  shock  the  members  of 
the  old  aristocracy. 

The  first  term  of  Jefferson's  administration  was  quiet,  although  some  important 
■events  occurred,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  purchase  of  Louisjana  from  France  at  the 
price,  comparatively  low,  of  $15,000,000.  Explorations  across' the  continent  were  made 
:at  the  president's  request.  A  little  war  with  Tripoli  and  the  stopping  of  Algeriuc 
,piracy  were  other  events.  In  1804  Jefferson  was  re-elected,  with  George  Clinton  for 
vice-president,  there  being  no  real  opposition,  since  the  federal  party  had  previonsly 
gone  to  pieces.  Their  great  leader  Hamilton  was  killed  in  a  duel  with  Burr  in  July  of 
this  year.  In  his  second  term  Jefferson  had  to  deal  with  the  wild  operations  of  Euir  in 
the  attempted  raid  upon  Mexico,  involving  war  with  Spain,  and  other  serious  (CIl^e- 
quences.  The  prominent  office  and  the  still  more  prominent  position  held  by  Bun  mude 
his  rash  movements  and  his  arrest  and  trial  matters  of  the  greatest  importance.  Such  a 
trial  could  not  fail  to  assume  a  political  aspect,  and  the  ox>ponents  of  the  government 
violently  denounced  it  as  partisan  persecution.  No  doubt  Jefferson  was  satisfied  whli 
Burr's  acquittal;  he  had  done  his  duty  to  all  our  foreign  relations  in  the  arrest  and  trial, 
and  they  would  have  no  just  cause  of  complaint.  Another  event  during  Jefl'erson's 
second  term  gave  him  much  uneasiness.  This  was  the  British  orders  in  council,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Milan  decree  issued  by  Bonaparte.  The  effect  of  these,  though  not 
directed  at  the  United  States,  was  to  ruin  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  and  spread 
financial  disaster  over  the  land.  But  these  orders  and  decrees  were  of  far  less  political 
importance  than  the  "right  of  search"  claimed  and  exercised  by  Great  Britain,  under 
which  vessels  of  the  United  States  on  the  high  seas  were  boarded  and  searched  for 
English  subjects.     England  then  held  the  doctrine  "  once  a  subject  always  a  subject." 
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The  impressment  of  American  sailors  went  on  in  spite  of  protest,  until  a  crisis  was  pre- 
cipitated in  June,  1807.  by  the  Eniiiish  ship  lUcJiard  firing  into  the  American  frigate 
Chf^dputkc,  and  boarding  and  carrying  away  four  of  her  men  on  tlie  cliai-gci  of  being 
British  deserters.  The  countr}'  tlamed  up  in  excitement;  the  president  )n'ocl;umed 
against  the  connng  of  English  armed  ships  into  the  ports  or  water-jurisdicticni  of  the 
United  States,  and  preparations  looking  to  probable  war  were  made,  the  first  act  being 
the  embargo,  wiiicli  was  declared  in  consequence  not  only  of  the  hostile  attitude  of 
England  but  of  France  also.  As  the  embargo  prohibited  all  American  vessels  from 
leaving  home  ports  it  amounted  to  an  entire  suspension  of  foreign  trade.  The  federalists 
started  anew  into  life,  and  made  the  most  vigorous  opposition  to  the  embargo,  which 
was  repealed  Feb..  1S09,  only  a  few  days  before  Jefferson  finally  left  the  executive  chair. 
AVith  INIarch  4,  1800,  his  political  life  came  to  a  close.  He  retired  to  Monlicello,  and 
took -no  further  part  in  national  questions.  His  plantation  had  most  of  his  care,  but  he 
found  time  to  give  valuable  assistance  in  establishing  a  college  near  Charlottesville,  out 
of  which  grew  the  university  of  Virginia.  He  was  rector  of  the  college  in  1819,  and 
during  liis'life  took  great  pride  in  the  institution,  so  much  so  that  he  wrote,  as  a  part  of 
his  epitaph,  "Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia."  Early  in  1826,  having  fallen  into 
serious  financial  embarrassment,  owing  chiefly  to  his  prodigal  hospitality,  Jelferson  was 
authorized  by  a  legislative  act  to  dispose  of  his  plantation  by  lottery,  but  the  ])lan  was 
never  carried  into  effect.  In  June  his  health  failed  rapidly,  and  on  the  evening  of 
July  3  it  was  clear  that  he  was  fast  passing  away.  Bat  he  lived  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  next  day,  dying  a  few  hours  earlier  than  his  presidential  predecessor,  John  Adams, 
who  was  then  lying  at  the  point  of  death  at  the  family  mansion  in  Quincy,  Mass.  In 
person  Jefferson  was  tall  (6  ft.  2-V  ni.),  with  a  bony  but  well-developed  frame,  angular 
features,  ruddy  complexion,  sandy  or  reddish  hair,  and  light  hazel  eyes.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  he  was  a  man  of  positive  opinions  and  convictions,  and  quick  and  firm  in 
decision.  His  notions  of  democratic  equality  touched  the  extreme;  he  would  not  even 
tolerate  the  innocent  prefix  of  "  Mr."  because  it  was  a  title.  His  views  on  religion  were 
so  liberal  that  he  w^as  freely  accused  of  infidelit}^  He  had  profound  respect  for  the 
moral  character  of  Christ,  but  no  belief  in  the  divine  redemption  through  Christ's  work. 
In  society  he  was  a  leveler,  if  not  an  iconoclast.  He  desired  to  reduce  the  aristocracy, 
whetlier  of  blood  or  wealth,  and  to  elevate  the  mass  of  the  people.  Such  ideas  would 
naturally  oppose  human  slavery,  wliicli  he  considered  to  be  a  great  political  and  moral 
evil,  saying,  in  reference  to  it,  "I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  remember  that  God  is 
just."  Although  he  never  made  a  formal  speech  in  his  life,  he  was  the  ablest  political 
leader  of  his  time.  He  was  quick  to  perceive  and  prompt  to  act.  Much  of  his  vast  political 
work  was  done  with  the  pen,  and  no  statesman  of  the  time  had  any  such  amount  of 
correspondence  as  was  sent  out  and  received  at  Monticello.  His  home  might  be  likened 
to  a  modern  telegraphic  center,  where  the  wires  come  together  from  the  farthest  corners 
of  the  country.  He  had  fair  scientific  acquirements,  and  took  much  interest  in  natural 
history.  He  was  a  good  husband,  an  affectionate  father,  and  a  forbearing  master. 
Where  his  friendship  was  given  it  was  warm  and  sincere;  while  as  a  host  to  strangers 
lie  was  regarded  as  exceptionally  charming.  His  wa-itings  are  widely  known.  Tlie  more 
important  are  Nuies  on  Virginia;  Mduaal  of  ParHamentary  Practice;  and  Hie  Writings  of 
7'honias  Jefferson,  being  his  autobiography,  correspondence,  reports,  messages,  ad- 
dresses, and  otlier  writings,  ofiicial  and  private.  "The  originals  of  the  last"  named 
work  were  purchased  by  congress  and  issued  in  9  vols,  by  the  government. 

JEFFERSOX  CITY  {ante\l\\Q  capital  of  Missouri  and  co.  seat  of  Cole  co  ;  pop.  74, 
7,500;  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  143  m.  from  its  junction  wuth 
the  ^Mississippi.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroad,  by  Mdiicli  it  is  con- 
nected with  St.  Louis.  Tiie  site  is  commanding  and  affoids  a  fine  view  of  the  attrac- 
tive scenery  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. '  Tlie  city  is  built  on  an  elevation,  aiul 
contains^  number  of  handsome  edific(!s,  including  the  governor's  residence,  the  state 
pL'nitentiary,  state-house,  and  8  churches. 

JEFFEliSONIA,  a  perennial  herb,  with  matted  fibrous  roots  and  glabrous  leaves; 
named  in  honor  of  Thonuis  Jefferson;  sometimes  called  twin  leaf ;  sepals  4,  soon  falling 
off";  petals  8.  oblong,  flat;  stamens  8,  oblong-linear,  on  slender  filaments;  ovary  ovoid, 
soon  l)ecomiiig  gil)l)ous  (larger  on  one  side  than  on  the  other);  stigma,  two-lobed;  ])0(1, 
pear-shaped,  opening  half-w'ay  round  horizontally,  the  upper  part  making  a  lid;  seeds 
in  many  rows  on  the  lateral  placenta.  It  belongs  to  the  ovdo.r  berbendacem,  sometimes 
called  the  barberry  family. 

JEFPERSONVILLE,  a  city  of  Clarke  co.,  Ind.;  pop.  7,251.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Ohio  river,  5  or  6  m.  from  Xew  All)any  and  108  m.  from  Indianapolis,  and  is  coiniectcd 
with  Louisville,  Ky.,  which  is  directly  oj)))osite,  l)y  an  iron  railroad  bridge,  the  longest 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  which  unites  the  railroad  system  of  the  north  to 
that  of  the  south.  The  city  is  built  on  high  ground,  and  commands  a  fine  vi<>w  of 
Louisville  and  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  "  Kailroads  terminating  here  are  a  l)ranch 
of  the  Oino  and  Mississippi,  and  the  Jeffcrsonville,  jMadison  and  Indianapolis  railroad, 
the  latter  crossing  the  river  on  the  iron  bridge.  There  arc  a  number  of  important 
manufactories  in  the  city  of  railroad  cars,  steamboats,  farm  implements,  etc.  An 
arsenal,  state-prison,  and  14  churches  arc  among  the  public  builduigs. 
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JEFFREYS,  Geouge,  Lord,  1648-1689;  an  English  lawyer,  who  rose  to  high  position 
on  the  bench,  but  disgraced  the  ermine  and  rendered  his  name  infamous  forever  by  his 
needless  cruellies  and^  the  unparalleled  brutality  of  his  manners.  He  M^as  the  son  of  a 
squire  of  small  means,  who,  however,  contrived  to  give  him  an  education,  which  only 
rendered  his  evil  propensities  stronger,  Macaulay  said  of  his  intellect,  that  "across 
labyrinths  of  sophistry,  or  through  masses  of  immaterial  fact,  it  would  go  straight  to 
the  true  point."  Such  manners  as  he  possessed  were  marked  by  a  brutal  ferocity  which 
was  never  equaled  by  the  worst  rutlians  or  infamous  characters  umong  those  whom  lie 
condemned.  'J'he  very  name  of  lord  Jeffreys,  even  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  is 
synonymous  with  cruelty.  He  commenced  practice  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  was  first  com- 
mon seriieant  and  then  recorder  of  London,  and,  being  a  willing  slave  of  the  court,  rose  in 
his  profession,  until,  in  1683,  he  became  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench.  It  was  in  this 
capacity  that  he  traversed  the  western  circuit,  when  the  severity  of  the  sentences  which 
he  passed  upon  all  who  had  taken  part  in  Monmouth's  fatal  rebellion  gained  for  it  the 
came  of  the  "  Bloody  Assizes;"  he  is  said  to  have  condemned  700  of  these  offenders  to 
the  scalfold,  and  boasted  of  his  action.  He  was  made  lord  high  chancellor  by  James 
IL,  but  on  the  outijreak  of  the  revolution  and  the  downfall  of  his  patron,  James  II., 
fearing  the  treatment  which  he  had  reason  to  expect  from  William  III.,  he  attempted  to 
leave  the  country  in  the  dress  of  a  common  sailor;  but  was  recognized  in  spite  of  his 
disguise  and  taken  to  the  Tower,  where  he  died.  He  was  created  a  peer  by  James  II. , 
with  the  title  of  baron  Jeffreys  of  Wem,  but,  although  he  had  12  children,  the  family 
became  extinct  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  the  title  lapsed. 

JEFFRIES,  John,  1744-1819;  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  afterw^ards  traveled  in 
Europe,  and  attended  classes  at  the  medical  colleges  in  London.  He  visited  Scotland, 
and  received  the  degree  of  m.d.  from  Aberdeen  university.  Returning  to  America,  he 
practiced  at  Boston  until  ihat  city  was  evacuated  by  the  British,  when  he  accompanied 
the  English  troops  to  Halifax.  He  distinguished  himself  as  an  army  surgeon,  and  in  1779 
was  appointed  surgeon-major  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  and  was  for  a  short  time  in 
Savannah,  Ga.  Although  he  was  offered  a  similar  position  with  the  troops  in  India,  he 
declined;  he  was  greatly  interested  in  scientific  experiments,  and  more  especially  in  the 
construction  of  balloons,  with  a  view  to  atmospheric  experiments,  and  accompanied 
Frangois  Blanchard,  in  his  balloon  trip  from  Dover  across  the  channel,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  aeronauts  landed  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  of  Guines  in  France.  _  Dr.  Jeffries 
received  many  testimonials  for  this  exploit  from  the  various  scientific  societies  of  Europe 
and  America.  Returning  to  his  native  town,  Boston,  he  continued  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  that  city.  He  proposed  giving  a  series  of  anatomical  lectures  there,  but 
the  popular  feeling  against  it  was  so  strong  that  a  mob  broke  into  his  room,  seized  the 
subject  which  was  to'illustrate  his  lecture,  and  by  their  violence  put  a  stop  to  the  course 
of  lectures. 

JEHOSHAPHAT,  fourth  king  of  Judah,  b  c.  915-890,  son  of  Asa,  connected  by  the 
marriage  of  their  children  with  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  and  was  his  ally  at  the  battle  of 
Ramoth-Gilead,  suffering  defeat  from  the  Syrians.  He  was  an  ally  of  Ahaziah,  king  of 
Israel,  but  was  unfortunate  in  a  naval  venture  wdiich  he  sent  on  an  expedition  to  Ophir, 
the  fleet  never  reaching  harbor.  In  alliance  with  Jchoram  of  Israel,  and  the  king  of 
Edom,  he  made  a  successful  campaign  against  Moab.  In  the  closing  years  of  his  reign 
Jehoram,  his  son,  shared  the  throne  wfth  him.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  successful 
opposition  to  the  worship  of  idols,  for  the  respect  which  he  inspired  in  the  minds  of 
contemporaneous  rulers,  and  for  the  prosperity  of  a  government  in  wdiich  agriculture 
and  commerce  were  encouraged.     Jehoshaphat  signifies  "Jehovah's  judgment." 

JEHOSHAPHAT,  VALLEY  OF,  a  valley  in  wdiich  the  prophet  Joel  predicts  that 
God  would,  after  the  return  of  Judah  and  Israel  from  captivity,  gather  all  the  heathen, 
and  there  judge  them  for  their  evil  treatment  of  Israel.  The  prophet  may  have  had  in 
mind  the  great  victory  of  Jehoshaphat  in  the  wilderness  of  Tekoah  over  the  hordes  of 
his  enemies.  Or  it  may  mean  a  valley  in  which  some  great  victory  would  be  w'on, 
wdiich  should  utterly  discomfit  the  ancient  enemies  of  Israel,  resembling  the  victory 
obtained  by  Jehoshaphat  over  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  Edomites,  2  Chron.  xx. 
22-26.  Where  this  valley  was  we  do  not  know,  but  in  modern  times  the  name  is  applied 
to  the  deep  ravine  which  separates  Jerusalem  from  the  mount  of  Olives,  and  wdiich  was 
formerly  the  bed  of  the  brook  Kedron.  When  the  name  was  first  given  to  this  spot  is 
not  known.  Neither  in  the  Bible  nor  Josephus  is  there  any  trace  of  it.  The  only  name 
in  both  for  this  gorge  is  Kedron  or  Cedron.  We  find  the  new  name  first  given  in  the 
4th  c.  by  Eusebins  and  Jerome.  Since  then  the  name  has  been  adopted  by  travelers  of 
all  ages  and  all  faitlis.  Jews,  Moslems,  and  some  Christians  believe  that  here  is  to  be 
the  sT,eiie  of  the  last  judgment.  The  steep  sides  of  the  ravine  are  crowded  with  the 
sepulchers  of  the  Moslems  and  the  Jews,  all  aw'aiting  the  assembly  of  the  last  judg- 
ment.    This  valley  is  fully  described  by  Robinson  in  his  Biblical  Researches. 

JEHOVAH  {ante),  the  name  given  in  the  Old  Testament  to  God  as  revealing  himself 
to  man  from  the  beginning  of  history,  and  to  become  incarnate  in  the  fullness  of  time. 
After  the  narrative^in  the  first  of  Genesis,  ascribing  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and 
earth  to  God,  there  is  a  repeated  account  of  a  part  of  the  work,  in  its  particular  relations 
to  men,  wdiich  is  ascribed  to  Jehovah  God,  w  ho  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  Adam,  Eve, 
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Abel,  nnd  Cain.  Afterwards,  generally  named  Jchovali.  sometimes  God  and  Jehovah 
God,  he  appeared  to  Noah,  exercising-  sovereii;n  conirol  over  men  in  sending  the  deluge, 
in  delivering  from  it,  and  promising  that  there  should  be  no  repetition  of  it;  and,  when 
llie  number  of  mankind  had  again  increased,  in  confounding  their  speecli  so  tliat  they 
were  scattered  abroad.  At  and  after  the  calling  of  Abraham  a  more  i)articular  account  of 
the  divine  manifestations  is  given,  in  whicli  the  name  most  frequently  employed  is  Jeho- 
vah; and  with  it  are  interchangeably  used  Lord  Jehovah,  Jehovah  God,  Almighty  God, 
and  God.  Frequently  the  divine  appearance  was  in  human  form,  receiving  ilie  names 
Jehovah,  Angel  Jehovah,  and  God;  and  administering  providential  government  in  bless- 
ing Abraham,  delivering  Lot,  and  destroying  the  cities  of  the  plain.  These  divine  mani- 
festations were  rep(;ated  to  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  latter  of  whom,  at  the  close  of  his  life, 
thus  summed  up  the  account  of  them:  "  Go<l  before  whom  my  fathers  Abraham  and 
Isaac  did  walk,  the  God  who  fed  me  all  my  life  long,  the  Angel  who  redeemed  me  from 
all  evil."  In  tlie  deliverance  of  Israel  out  of  P^gypt  a  great  advance  was  made  in  the 
manifestation  of  Jehovah.  The  Angel  Jehovah,  called  also  Jehovah  and  God,  appeared 
to  Moses  at  Horeb.  sent  him  to  Pliaraoli,  performed  the  mighty  works  which  resulted  in 
the  release  of  Israel,  divided  the  lied  sea,  gave  the  law  at  Sinai,  administered  in  the 
wilderness  the  divine  government  of  mercy  and  judgment  down  to  the  death  and  burial 
of  jNIoses;  brought  the  people  into  Canaan  under  Joshua;  and  governed  them  during 
the  times  of  the  judges,  kings,  and  prophets. 

The  name  Jehovah,  used  thus  in  the  Old  Testament,  was  translated  in  the  Greek 
version  by 'o  ?i:i;pzo?  (Lord),  wliich  by  that  fact  became  familiar  to  the  Jews  and  was 
adopted  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  title  of  the  divine  Redeemer  incarnate  among  men. 
In  this  way  it  came  about  that  in  the  English  version  of  the  Bible  the  Hebrew  name 
Jehovah  was  translated  tlie  Lord.  Concerning  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew  name, 
derived  as  it  evidently  is  from  the  verb  denoting  being  or  existence,  two  opinions  are 
held:  first,  that  it  re])i-esents  the  eternal  existence  of  God;  and  second,  that  in  the  Old 
Testament  it  pointed  forward  to  his  existence  as  it  would  be  manifested  in  his  coming 
to  be  the  liedeemer.  All  admit  that  its  form  in  the  Hebrew  Bible — Jehovah — is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  original,  resulting  from  the  practice  of  the  later  Jews  in  pronouncing 
Adonai  instead  of  it,  whenever  they  came  to  it  in  the  text,  and  in  transferring  to  it  the 
vowels  of  tlie  substituted  word  in  order  to  mark  the  change.  Its  proper  form  is  the 
future  of  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived;  and  its  meaning  seems  to  be  pointed  out  by 
God's  own  answT^r  to  the  question  of  Moses  concerning  the  name  by  which  God  should 
be  spoken  of  to  Israel:  "  Say,  'I  will  be'  hath  sent  me  unto  you;  and  say,  moreover, 
Jehovah,  God  of  your  fathers,  hath  sent  me  unto  you;  this  is  my  name  forever,  and  this 
my  memorial  unto  all  generations."  This  being  the  meaning  of  tlie  name,  some  go  fur- 
ther and  say  that,  probably,  it  was  first  used  by  Eve  at  the  birth  of  her  first-born  son 
when  she  named  him  Cain,  meaning  acquisition,  and  said  "  I  liave  acquired  a  man,  even 
him  who  will  be,"  that  is  the  coining  One,  the  promised  deliverer.  Such  being  the  ori- 
gin of  the  word  it  was  adopted,  as  those  who  hold  tliis  theory  think,  by  the  Lord  as  a 
name  by  which  he  would  be  known  among  men  as  the  Redeemer  rhrough  all  genera- 
tions. An  argument  against  this  view  is  that  the  particle  prefixed  to  Jehovah  in  this 
text,  translated  in  the  English  version  "  from,"  often  has  tlie  force  of  a  preposition,  and 
from  the  beginning  of  Genesis  to  the  cessation  of  the  deluge  is  certainly  so  used  ten 
times.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  Eve  may  have  meant,  I  have  acquired  a  man  icith 
the  Lord,  that  is  by  his  help.  The  argument  for  the  view  is  that  the  prefixed  particle 
often  has  only  a  demonstrative  force,  giving  cmpln;sis  to  the  word  before  which  it  is 
placed;  and  that  in  the  part  of  Genesis  just  specified  it  is  so  used  without  question  108 
times  (49  prior  to  the  particular  instance  referred  to  and  59  after  it)  to  give  emphasis  to 
each  thing  brought  forward  in  succession  as  created  or  divinely  ordered.  The  i^roba- 
bility,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  use  of  the  M'ord  is  concerned,  is,  it  is  said,  more  than  ten 
to  one  in  favor  of  the  view.  That  Eve  supposed  her  first-born  son  was  the  promised 
deliverer  .seems  to  be  indicated  by  her  disapi)ointment  when,  a  second  having  been  born, 
she  named  him  vanity.  And  if  she  supposed  so,  why  should  it  not  be  thought  that  the 
particle  prefixed  to  the  "  coming  One"  wai  intended  by  her  to  point  him  out  emphati- 
cally, as  in  the  more  than  one  liundred  instances  which  it  so  much  resembles? 

If  the  meaning  of  Jehovah  be  the  coining  One,  the  deliverer,  it  explains  the  declara- 
tion of  God  to  ]\Ioses  tliat  he  had  been  known  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  as  God 
Almighty,  but  not  by  his  name  Jehovah.  Tliat  they  were  acquainted  with  the  name  as 
ascriiied  to  God  is  manifest;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  while  the  Lord  had  exhibited  his 
great  power  in  providing  for  and  protecting  ♦hem  he  had  not  by  any  signal  inteiposi- 
tion  made  himself  known  as  the  d(!liverer.  This  he  was  now  about  to  do,  in  stretcliing 
out  for  the  deliv(;rance  of  Israel  a  mighty  hand,  such  as  the  world  had  never  seen,  but 
which  has  been  held  in  remembrance  ever  since.  As  the  fullness  of  time  drew  nearer, 
the  prophets  gave  increiised  prominence  to  Jehovah  as  the  coming  One:  from  the  com- 
forting words  of  Isaiah,  "  Prei)are  3'e  the  way  of  Jehovah,  behold  Jehovah  God  will 
come  with  strong  hand;"  to  the  closing  words  of  Malachi,  "Tlie  Lord  whom  ye  seek 
shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple,  even  the  Angel  of  the  covenant  whom  ye  delight 
in."  When  the  time  had  arrived,  John  the  Baptist  announced  the  Lord  as  the  coming 
One  after  him;  and  from  the  prison  sent  the  inquiry  to  him.  Art  thou  the  coming  One? 
And  as.  at  the  beginning,  Jehovah  himself  had  promised   his  coming,  so,  at  the  end,  he 
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opens  the  apocalypse  with  the  declaration,  "I  am  he  who  is,  who  was,  and  who  is  to 
come,  the  Almighty;"  and  closes  it  with  the  promise,  "  Surely  I  come  quickly." 

JEHU,  eleventh  king  of  Israel,  B.C.  883-855;  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  grandson  of 
Nimshi,  beginning  his  military  career  as  one  of  the  guards  of  Ahab.  He  was  distin- 
guished as  a  charioteer  for  liis  rapid  driving,  and  a  certain  reckless  vehemence  of  man- 
ner. The  first  mention  made  of  him  in  iiistory  is  his  appearance,  with  liis  comrade, 
Bidkar,  on  a  journey  from  Samaria  to  Jezreel,  riding  in  company  with  Ahab,  when  he 
hears  the  warning  of  Elijah  against  the  murderer  of  Naboth.  He  is  mentioned  in  the 
vision  at  Horeb  as  the  coming  king  of  Israel,  who  should  be  an  instrument  of  vengeance 
upon  Israel,  but  was  annointed  by  a  prophet  of  Elisha  in  the  reign  of  Ahaziah  and 
Jehoram,  when  as  a  commander  in  tlie  Israelitish  army,  posted  at  liamoth  Gllead,  at  a 
council  of  war,  there  appeared  unexpectedly  at  the  door  of  the  tent  a  disciple  of  Elisha, 
who  poured  the  contents  of  a  vial  of  sacred  oil  upon  his  head,  announced  the  prophecy 
of  Elisha  that  he  was  to  become  king  of  Israel,  and  that  the  house  of  Ahab  should  fall 
by  his  hand,  then  vanished  from  their  midst.  On  this  suggestion  he  v;as  proclaimed 
king  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  He  at  once  appointed  Bidkar  captain  in  his  place,  and 
having  by  a  strategic  movement  brought  himself  face  to  face  with  Jehoram  on  the  field 
of  Naboth,  killed  him  by  a  shot  from'his  bow.  At  that  moment  he  recalls  to  Bidkar's 
remembrance  the  scene  of  the  ride  with  Ahab,  and  the  warning  of  Elijah.  Riding  into 
the  conquered  city  he  caused  Jezabel  to  be  thrown  from  the  palace  walls,  killing  her 
instantly.  He  required,  as  proof  of  the  loyalty  of  Samaria,  that  the  heads  of  all  the 
royal  princes  should  be  brought  to  him;  the  next  morning  70  human  heads  lay  in  a  pile 
at  the  palace  gate.  He  also  slew  42  brothers  of  Ahaziah,  sons  of  the  late  king  of  Judah, 
whom  he  met  on  his  way  to  Samaria.  Having  made  an  ally  of  Jehonadab  the  Recha- 
bite,  he  proclaimed  a  festival,  at  which  he  assembled  all  the  ministers  and  chief  adhe- 
rents of  Baal,  whom  he  provided  with  sacerdotal  vestments  so  that  the  Avorshipers  of 
Jehovah  might  not  be  confounded  with  them.  The  multitude  of  these  idolaters  filled 
the  great  temple  of  Samaria,  around  which,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any,  guards  were 
placed.  The  chief  sacrifice  Jehu  himself  offered  in  the  fervor  of  his  preFended  zeal. 
After  he  had  mads  himself  doubly  sure  that  none  except  the  adherents  of  Baal  were 
present,  he  gave  the  signal  to  his  trusted  guards,  who,  by  a  sweeping  massacre,  cut  off 
the  chief  heathen  population  of  the  kingdom.  Thus  a  staggering  blow  was  struck  at  a 
form  of  idolatry  which,  from  its  entrance  among  the  Israelites,  had  been  the  source  of 
unbounded  licentiousness,  varied  abominable  immoralities,  and  cruel  infanticide.  But 
after  this  Jehu's  hostility  to  idolatry  manifestly  declined,  and  for  fear  of  adverse  politi- 
cal consequences  to  himself,  he  allowed  the  worship  of  the  golden  calves  to  continue 
undisturbed.  For  the  measure  of  right  that  he  had  practiced  his  dynasty  was  continued 
through  four  generations,  but  because  of  his  imperfect  obedience  his  prosperity  was  cut 
short.  He  died  in  outward  tranquillity  and  was  buried  in  Samaria.  His  name  has 
passed  into  a  type  of  fierce  and  fiery  zeal  uncontrolled  by  the  grander  forces  of  right- 
eousness and  the  Divine  love. 

JEJEEBHOY,  Sir  Jamsetjee.     See  Jeejeebhoy,  ante. 

JEJUNUM,  that  portion  of  a  small  intestine  wdiich  is  situated  between  the  duodenum 
and  the  ileum,  and  forming  about  one-third  of  the  length  of  this  portion  of  the  intes- 
tinal tract.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  in  post-mortem  examinations  it  is 
almost  always  found  empty  (Lat.  jejunus,  empty).  The  mucous  mcmxbrane  of  the  whole 
of  the  smairintestine  is  very  vascidar,  but  that  of  the  jejunum  is  more  vascular  than 
that  of  the  ileum,  and  its  coats  are  also  rather  thicker.  The  mucous  membrane  of  this 
whole  tract  is  also  increased  in  surface  by  the  existence  of  partial  cross-bands  called 
valvulcB  coanwerites,  but  these  are  much  more  developed  in  the  jejunum  than  in  the  ileum 
or  in  the  duodenum.  In  the  jejunum  these  valves  increase  the  mucous  surface  to 
double  what  it  otherwise  would  be,  the  folds  occupying  between  one-third  and  one-half 
of  the  circumference,  and  from  one-third  to  one-half  an  inch  wide.     See  Ileum. 

JELLY-FISH.     See  AcylephtE,  ante. 

JENGIS  KHAN.     See  Genghis  Khan,  ante. 

JENISEI.     See  Yenisei,  ante. 

JENKINS,  Charles  J.,  b.  S.  C,  1805;  received  his  education  at  the  university  of 
Georgia,  and  Union  college,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Georgia  legislature  in  1830,  and  was  speaker  wdien  his  party  w^as  in  power.  Although  a 
Jeffersonian  democrat,  he  supported  Harrison  for  the  presidency  in  1840,  and  Clay  in 
1844.  He  was  appointed  in  1860  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  and 
held  the  position  during  the  rebellion.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  state  convention 
called  by  president  Johnson,  in  1865,  and  was  elected  governor  of  the  state  under  the 
new  constitution,  retaining  the  oflice  until  1868,  when  he  was  superseded,  under  the 
reconstruction  acts,  by  gen.  Rugerof  the  U.  S.  army. 

JENKINS,  Thornton  A.,  b.  Ya.,  1811;  entered  theU.  S.  navy  in  1828  as  a  midship- 
man, and  rose  to  be  rear-admiral  in  1870;  n.'tired  from  active  service,  1873.  He  served 
wilh  the  Mediterranean,  African,  and  North  and  South  Atlantic  squadrons,  until  1845, 
when  he  was  deputed  to  investigate  the  light-house  systems  of  Europe.  Out  of  this 
investigation  grew  the  law  of  1852,  framed  by  lieut.  Jenkins,  and  under  which  the 
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liglit-liouse  board  has  been  ever  since  administered.  After  serving  on  tlic  coast  of 
South  America  and  in  Central  America,  and  in  ]\[e\ico  during  the  war  witli  that  coun- 
try, Jenkins  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  lvS02,  and  did  good  service  during  the 
rebellion.  He  had  an  important  post  at  the  battle  of  3lol)ile  bay,  and  was  liigldy  com- 
mended in  the  report  of  admiral  Farragut.  In  1865  he  was  chief  of  the  bureau  of  navi- 
gation; 1809-71,  naval  secretary  of  the  light-house  board;  1871-73,  in  command  of  the 
East  India  squadron.  In  1876  admiral  Jenkins  liad  charge  of  the  exhibit  of  the  U.  S. 
uavy  department  in  the  centennial  exhibition  at  Philadelphia. 

JENKS,  Joseph,  d.  1683;  b.  England;  a  metal-worker,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  founder  and  inventor  in  America,  having  settled  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1645.  He 
■worked  in  brass  and  iron,  but  experimented  in  mechanics  in  dilferent  directions,  and  is 
recorded  as  having  received  a  ])atent  in  1646  for  an  application  of  water-power  to  mills. 
He  also  invented  a  saw-mill  and  a  fire-engine.  He  is  said  to  have  made  the  dies  for  the 
pine-tree  money  issued  in  ^Massachusetts  in  1652.  Jeuks  had  his  foundry  on  the  Saugus 
river  at  Lynn,  and  in  1667  was  there  engaged  in  wire-drawing,  and  appears  on  the 
records  as  an  applicant  to  the  general  court  for  aid  in  his  business. 

JENNER,  Sir  "William,  b.  England,  1815.  He  was  professor  of  pathological  anat- 
omy at  University  college,  London,  and  professor  of  clinical  medicine  in  the  same  insti- 
tution for  many  years.  In  1861  he  was  named  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  queen.  He 
was  a  personal  friend  of  the  late  prince  consort,  whose  death-bed  he  attended.  He  was 
made  a  baronet  in  1858,  and  k.c.b.  after  the  recovery  of  the  prince  of  Wales  in  1872. 
He  has  published  Guhtoniaii  Lectures,  but  his  fame  will  probably  rest  upon  his  Identity 
and  Kon-identlty  of  Typhus  and  Typhoid  Fevers. 

JENXIXGS,  a  s.e.  co.  in  Indiana;  w\atered  by  the  branches  of  the  Muscatatuk  river; 
375  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  16,218.  It  has  an  undulating  surface,  and  is  fertile  and  productive. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis,  and  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroads.  Co. 
seat,  Vernon. 

JENNINGS,  William,  1701-97;  b.  England;  gained  notoriety  and  lasting  fame  from 
his  miserly  habits.  When  a  boy  he  was  attached  to  the  personal  service  of  George  I.  as  a 
page:  l)ut  on  arriving  at  his  majority,  he  went  into  retirement  on  his  family  estate  in 
Suffolk,  where  he  passed  tlie  most  of  his  time,  living  the  life  of  a  hermit,  denying  him- 
self tiiat  he  might  accumulate  wealth.  He  visited  London  during  the  season,  making 
a  profitable  business  of  loaning  money.  He  died  intestate,  his  will  not  being  executed, 
and  his  immense  p^opert3^  valued  at  £1,000,000,  ivas  never  divided,  and  the  disposition 
of  it  is  still  indefatigably  claimed  by  those  of  his  name  in  England  and  America. 

JENYNS,  SoAME,  1704-87;  b.  London;  w\as  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  represented 
Cambridgeshire  in  parliament,  1742.  He  became  a  somewhat  noted  wit,  and  wrote 
poetry;  his  first  work  being  a  poem  on  the  Art  of  Dancing.  Dr.  Johnson  criticised  his 
Free  Inquiry  into  tlie  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil.  In  a  later  work,  A  Vieio  of  the  Internal 
Ecidences  of  the  Christian  Religion,  the  author  narrated  his  own  skepticism  and  subsequent 
conversion.  This  work  had  formerly  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  published  argument 
in  favor  of  Christianity. 

JEPHTHAIT,  ninth  judge  of  the  Israelites,  B.C.  1256-50,  illegitimate  son  of  Gilead, 
of  the  tribe  of  ]\Ianasseh.  Di-iven  from  home  by  his  brotluu-s,  who  were  born  in  wed- 
lock, he  removed -to  the  land  of  Tob,  beyond  the  Hebrew  frontier.  He  was  distinguished 
for  Ijravery  and  skill  in  arms,  and  was  the  leader  of  a  number  of  adventurous  men  whose 
fortunes  were  as  desperate  as  his  own.  He  led  a  band  of  brigands,  whose  profession  is 
considered,  in  the  east,  one  not  destitute  of  honor  if  exercised  in  moderation  and  against 
natural  enemies,  pul)lic  or  private.  He  was  chosen  capt.  of  the  Israelitish  forces  in  their 
opposition  to  the  Ammonites,  and  accepted  the  position,  with  the  stipidation  that,  if  vic- 
tory attended  their  arms,  he  should  still  remain  their  ruler.  His  diplomatic  dealings 
with  the  Ammonites  in  the  preliminary  movements  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  notice; 
they  being  the  original  owners  of  the  land,  which  he  claimed  by  right  of  conquest,  fight- 
ing the  battle  on  that  issue.  Pie  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter  in  several  pitched 
battles,  and  pursued  them  to  utter  discomfiture  and  rout.  He  made  a  vow  to  the  Lord, 
that  if  he  would  deliver  the  Ammonites  into  his  hands,  whoever  should  come  out  of  the 
door  of  his  house,  in  3Iizpeh,  to  meet  him  on  his  return,  he  would  offer  up  to  the  Lord 
as  a  burnt-olferiaig.  His  daughter  met  him,  and  it  is  written  "he  did  with  her  accord- 
ng  to  his  vow."  Th(,'re  has  been  much  debate  whether  he  sacrificed  her  life,  or  dedicated 
her  in  perpetual  virginity  to  the  Lord.  The  case  remains  doubtful;  but  the  belief  ])re- 
ponderates  with  scholars  that  a  ransom,  not  unusual  under  Jewish  law  in  cascis  involving 
human  life.  Avas  given  in  substitute  for  her  life,  which  tliereafter  was  regarded  as  devoted 
to  God.  The  whole  drift  of  the  ]Mosaic  law  is  well  known  to  have  been  utt(!rly  against 
human  sacrifices  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  He  conquered  the  Ejihraiinitc^s,  and,  con- 
trolling the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  slew  all  who,  on  being  required  as  they  passed  over  to 
pronounce  the  word  "shibboleth"  (an  ear  of  corn),  gave  the  word  "  sibboleth"  without 
tiie  aspirate,  thereby  revealing  themselves  as  Ephraimites.  He  was  buried  in  a  city  of 
his  native  Gilead. 

JEQUITINHONTIA,  a  Brazilian  river,  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  near  Belmonte, 
in  Bahia,  lat.  15'  50'  s.,  long.  39^  west.     Its  length  is  about  750  m.,  and  the  area  of  its 
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basin  is  19,800  sq.  miles.  Its  course  is  over  a  rough  and  precipitous  bed,  in  several 
places  forming  magnificent  cataracts,  falling  from  heights  varying  betv/een  250  and  300 
ft.,  and  it  is  navigable  only  by  canoes  between  Minas  Geraes  and  Bahia.  The  main 
channel  of  the  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Pardo  and  the  Poassu  rivers.  The 
principal  tributary  of  the  Jequitinhonha  is  the  Arassuai. 

JEREMIAH,  PROPHECY  OF  {ante),  though  not  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  it 
was  delivered  maybe  divided,  with  some  degree  of  correctness,  by  the  aid  of  time  marks 
which  some  of  the  chapters  supply.  The  introduction  contains  the  title  of  the  book; 
the  period  during  which  its  prophecies  were  spoken;  Jeremiah's  call  to  the  prophetical 
office;  emblems  indicating  to  him  that  the  judgments  to  be  denounced,  coming  from  the 
north,  would  b^  executed  quickly  and  would  be  severe;  and  the  exhortation  to  him  to 
be  diligent,  faithful,  and  confident  in  the  protection  of  God.  Part  I.,  comprising 
prophecies  delivered  during  18  years  of  Josiah's  reign.  The  Lord,  recounting  the 
loving  relations  between  himself  and  Israel,  reproaches  them  for  having  forsaken  him 
and  exhorts  them  to  return;  Judah  is  charged  with  being  even  more  guilty  than  Israel; 
Israel,  exhorted  to  repent,  is  promised  a  time  of  deliverance;  Judah  and  Jerusalem  are 
urged  to  avert,  by  immediate  repentance,  the  Babylonian  invasion  which,  otherwise, 
would  speedily  come,  inflicting  misery  on  the  people  and  desolation  on  the  land;  are 
warned  not  to  believe  the  flattering  words  of  false  prophets,  or  trust  to  the  sacredness 
of  the  temple  as  a  defense  against  the  divine  judgments;  are  reminded  of  the  transgres- 
sions and  idolatries  of  which  they  were  guilty,  notwithstanding  the  divine  instructions 
and  blessings;  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem  and  the  other  cities  of  Judah,  declared;  the 
confidence  of  the  Jews,  as  possessors  of  the  law  which  they  transgressed,  pronounced 
vain;  Jeremiah  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  in  view  of  the  calamities  which  he  is  com- 
pelled to  foretell;  the  vain  splendor  of  idols  contrasted  with  the  majesty  of  God;  the 
terms  of  the  covenant  with  the  people,  again  declared ;  condemnation  for  violating  them; 
destruction  pronounced  on  those  who  threaten  the  prophet;  Jeremiah,  acknowledging 
the  righteousness  of  the  Lord,  pleads  Avith  him  concerning  the  apparent  prosperity  of 
the  wicked,  and  is  assured  that  it  will  soon  come  to  an  end,  and  that  lasting  peace  can 
be  obtained  only  by  righteous  obedience.  Part  II.  Prophecies  during  the  11  years  of 
Jehoiakim's  reign.  The  destruction  of  the  pride  and  grandeur  of  the  land  foretold  under 
the  emblems  of  a  decayed  girdle  and  oi:  bursting  wine  bottles;  the  king  and  queen  called 
on  to  humble  themselves  because  of  ihe  approaching  captivity  of  themselves  and  their 
land;  a  grievous  famine  predicted,  leading  to  the  prophet's  confession  of  the  people's 
sin  and  his  entreaty  for  their  forgiveness,  and  followed  by  the  assurance  that  they  had 
become  incorrigible  and  that  prayer  for  them  could  not  avail ;  the  certainty  of  their  doom 
illustrated  by  the  prohibition  of  marriage  and  of  feasting;  their  ultimate  restoration  to 
their  land  promised;  confidence  in  man  condemned  and  trust  in  God  commended;  bless- 
ings promised  to  those  who  hallowed  the  Sabbath  and  judgments  pronounced  on  those 
who  profaned  it;  a  potter  working  in  clay  used  as  an  emblem  of  God's  sovereignty  in 
averting  threatened  judgments  when  nations  repent,  and  withholding  promised  blessings 
when  they  transgress;  the  Jews,  exhorted  to  avert  judgments  from  themselves  by  return- 
ing to  God,  refuse,  and  conspire  against  Jeremiah's  life;  his  prayer  for  the  interposition 
of  God  against  them;  the  breaking  of  a  potter's  vessel,  in  the  sight  of  the  princes  and 
priests,  as  a  symbol  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  the  condemnation  of  Pashur,  who 
had  charge  of  the  temple,  for  his  arrest  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  emblematic  name  given  him 
signifying  "  Terror  is  around,"  and  prefigurmg  the  captivity  of  himself,  his  friends,  and 
the  nation;  Jeremiah's  appeal  to  God  for  help  under  the  burdens  of  his  office,  followed 
by  lamentation  over  the  day  of  his  birth;  the  doom  of  Jehoiakim  and  his  family  pro- 
nounced; a  brighter  day  promised  in  the  distant  future  under  the  reign  of  the  righteous 
king  of  the  family  of  David,  whose  name  shall  be  "Jehovah  our  righteousness";  judg- 
ments threatened  against  false  prophets;  Jeremiah  arrested  and  declared  worthy  of  death 
for  liaving  proclaimed  the  word  of  the  Lord  against  Jerusalem;  the  obedience  of  the 
Rechabites  to  their  father  contrasted  with  the  disobedience  of  the  people  to  God;  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  against  Jerusalem  burned  by  the  king  and  rewritten  ;  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's victories  foretold  over  Egypt,  Philistia,  Tyre,  Moab,  Amnion,  Edom,  Syria, 
and  Kedar.  Part  HI.  Prophecies  during  the  11  years  of  Zedekiah's  reign.  Conquest  of 
Persia  by  the  Chaldeans  foretold,  with  promise  of  its  final  deliverance;  the  deliverance 
of  the  first  captives  in  Babylon  and  the  destruction  of  Zedekiah  and  his  kingdom  fore 
told  under  the  emblem  of  good  and  bad  figs;  warning  to  the  Jews  that  their  captivity 
would  not  be  brief,  with  the  assurance  of  deliverance  at  the  end  of  70  years;  their 
return,  conversion  to  their  Messiah,  and  subsequent  happiness,  promised;  the  destruc- 
tion of  Babylon  foretold;  Jeremiah  cast  into  a  miry  dungeon,  and  released  by  the  king's 
command;  Zedekiah  required  to  choose  between  safety  for  himself  and  the  city  if  he 
submitted  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  destruction  to  both  if  he  continued  to  resist;  his 
continued  resistance  resulting  in  his  blindness  and  captivity;  Jeremiah  released  by  the 
conqueror's  command,  with  the  offer  of  kind  treatment  in  Babylon  or  liberty  to  dwell 
anywhere  else;  his  choice  to  continue  with  the  remnant  of  the  people,  promising  them 
safety  and  blessing  if  they  remained  at  home,  but  pronouncing  their  destruction  if  they 
went  down  to  Egypt;  their  persistence  in  going  down,  taking  him  with  them. 

After  this,  in  the  absence  of  certain  knowledge  concerning  this  prophet,  there  are 
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conflicting  traditions  tliut  he  was  stoned  to  death  by  liis  countrymen  in  Egypt;  tliat  he 
died  liiere.  brolven  down  with  sorrow;  that  he  returned  to  Judea;  and  that  he  went  to 
Babylon  and  died  there. 

JEREZ  DE  LA  FUONTERA,  or  Xerez.  a  Spanish  t..  situated  upon  the  Guadalete 
river,  in  the  provine  of  Andalusia;  pop.  38,898.  It  is  noted  for  tlie  production  of  the 
celebrated  Xeres  wine,  which  is  made  from  grapes  from  the  surrounding  vineyards. 
Divided  into  the  old  and  new  town,  the  walls  of  the  ancient  Jerez  are  si  ill  standing 
where  Roderick  the  Visigoth  fought  a  battle  with  the  Moors  in  711,  and  was  defeated. 
The  Moors  continued  in  possession  of  the  town  until  the  middle  of  the  13th  c,  when  it 
was  recaptured  by  Alonzo  the  wise.  The  new  town  is  well  laid  out,  contams  thi-ee 
handsome  squa'-es,  and  its  streets  are  well  lighted  and  kept  in  good  order.  The  cathe- 
dral, dating  back  to  1695,  and  a  few  of  the  churches  are  interesting  buildings.  There 
are  5  convents,  a  number  of  monasteries.  5  hospitals,  and  free  schools.  The  old  Moorish, 
castle  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  architecture. 

JERFALCON.     See  Gyrfalcon,  anta. 

JERICHO,  ROSE  OF.     Sec  Rose  of  jERicno,  ante. 

JEROBOAM  I.,  d.  935  B.C. ;  son  of  Nebat,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  the  founder 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  During  the  reign  of  Solomon,  he  had  charge  of  the  public 
works  of  Jerusalem,  but  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  king,  and  was  forced  to 
flee  to  avoid  punishment.  This  action  on  his  part  was  occasioned  by  his  having 
received  the  assurance  of  the  prophet  Ahijah  that,  on  the  forthcoming  revolt  of  the  ten 
tribes,  he  should  be  appointed  their  ruler.  Having  placed  himself  under  the  protection 
of  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  when 
the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  was  fultilled  by  his  being  elected  by  the  ten  revolting  tribes  to 
reign  over  them  as  king  of  Israel.  Judah  and  Benjamin  remaining  loyal  to  Rehoboam, 
Jeroboam  fortitied  Shechem,  where  he  set  up  his  altars,  while  he  sought  to  prevent  the 
tribes  reuniting.  He  fought  Judah  with  success,  but  was  defeated  by  Abijah.  lie  is 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  having  "made  Israel  to  sin." 

JER0B0A3I  II.,  was  the  son  of  Jehoash,  or  Joash,  and  reigned  after  his  father's 
death,  823-782  B.C.  He  defeated  the  Syrians,  and  wrested  Damascus  and  Hamath  from 
them.  He  was  a  worshiper  of  Baal  and  promoted  idolatr}^,  and  his  reigu,  though  pros- 
perous, was  immoral  and  cruel. 

JER03IE,  King  of  Westphalia.     See  Bonaparte,  Jerome,  ante. 

JERROLD,  William  Blancitard,  b.  London,  1826;  studied  art,  and  effected  some- 
thing in  illustration,  but  had  not  the  taste  for  it,  and  gave  it  up  for  literature.  He  wrote 
sketches  for  the  magazines  and  weekly  papers  in  Loudon,  and  in  1847  published  his  first 
story.  The  Diafjrace  to  the  Family.  He  contributed  leading  articles  to  \\\q  Daily  Ne ids, 
Morni)ir/  Post,  and  LloycVi^  Weekly  Newspaj)er;  wrote  farces  and  comedies;  and  in  1857 
became  editor  of  Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspajjer.  In  1858  he  published  his  Life  and  Bemains 
of  Douglas  Jerrokl,  and  in  1860  The  French  under  Arms,  and  The  Clironicles  of  a  CrntcJt; 
and  during  the  following  years  wrote  novels,  sketches  of  travels,  studies  of  social  life — 
particularly  among  the  poor  of  large  cities — political  articles,  and  plays.  His  most 
important  work  is  his  LJfe  of  Napoleon  IIL.,  of  which  the  first  volume  was  issued  in  1874, 
and  three  volumes  have  been  published.  Mr.  Jerrold  was  married  in  1849  to  the  only 
daughter  of  his  godfather,  Laman  Blanchard. 

JERSEY,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Illinois;  bounded  s.  by  the  Mississippi  and  w.  by  the  Illinois 
rivers;  traversed  by  the  Chicago  and  Alton  railroad;  350  sq.m.;  pop.  15,054.  The  sur- 
face comprises  woodland  and  prairie,  the  soil  being  generally  fertile;  staple  products  are 
grain,  cattle,  and  wool;  and  coal  measures  occur  and  are  extensively  mined.  Co.  seat, 
Jersey  ville. 

JERSEY  CITY  {ante)  stands  upon  a  peninsula  once  known  as  Paulus  Hook,  and 
used  for  farming  purposes  for  150  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  In 
1802  it  contained  but  13  inhabitants,  living  in  a  single  house.  In  1804  the  legislature  of 
New  Jersey  granted  a  charter  to  the  "associates  of  the  Jersey  company,"  who  laid 
out  the  place  into  blocks  and  streets.  Commerciall}'  considered,  it  was  fnmi  the  begin- 
ning a  dependency  of  New  York,  though  belonging  to  another  state.  In  1820  it  had 
gained  so  much  in  population  and  business  Hint  it  was  incorporated  as  "the  city  of 
Jersey" — a  name  which  is  rather  an  attestation  of  the  commercial  aspirations  than 
of  the  good  taste  of  the  corporators.  In  1838  it  was  reincorporated  under  the  name 
of  "Jer-sey  City."  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  North  Bergen.  West  Hoboken,  and 
Iloboken;  s.  by  Bayonnc;  w.  by  Newark  bay,  Ilackensack  river,  and  Penhorn  creek- 
and  e.  by  the  Hudson  river,  which  separates  it  from  New  York.  Its  length  from  n.  to  s. 
is  about  5  m. ;  its  vv'idth  from  e.  to  w.  about  3  miles.  It  is  for  the  most  part  regularly  laid 
out,  the  streets  being  wide  and  crossing  each  oth(!r  at  right  angles.  It  is  the  county  .seat 
of  Hudson  CO.,  and  its  chief  public  buildings  are  th(!  city  hall,  the  county  court-house 
and  jail,  and  a  commodious  market.  There  are  many  handsome  residences,  numerous 
substantial  business  structures,  excellent  .school  buildings,  and  a  number  of  fine;  churches. 
There  are  four  small  public  squares,  two  of  them  provided  with  fountains  and  adorned 
with  trees,  another  divided  by  intersecting  streets,  and  the  fourth  used  for  military 
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parades.  The  increase  of  population  from  29,227  in  1860  to  82,546  in  1870  is  accounted 
for  in  part  by  tlie  annexation  of  tlie  cities  of  Hudson  and  Bergen,  eacii  of  wliicli  con 
tained  more  than  7,000  inliabitants.  In  1872  tlie  townsliip  of  Greenville  was  also 
annexed,  Avith  a  population  of  2,789.  In  1870  the  number  of  families  in  the  city  was 
16,687;  of  dwellings,  9,867.  Of  the  total  population,  81,885  were  of  foreign  birth,  17,665 
being  natives  of  Ireland,  7,151  of  Germany,  4,008  of  England,  and  1176  of  Scotland.  The 
Morris  canal,  which  connects  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  with  those  of  the  Hudson,  has 
its  terminus  here.  Five  lines  of  railway  also  approach  New  York  at  this  point,  viz. : 
the  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  the  Northern  New  Jersey,  the 
New  Jersey  Midland,  and  the  New  York  and  Newark.  Commodious  and  well-appointed 
steam  ferry-boats  ply  constantly,  day  and  night,  between  Jersey  City  and  New  York, 
and  the  work  of  constructing  a  tunnel  under  the  Hudson  between  the  two  cities  has 
alreadv  l)een  begim.  The  projectors  of  this  enterprise  are  coulident  of  its  complete  suc- 
cess. "^ Horse-cars  ply  between  the  different  sections  of  Jersey  City,  and  connect  it  also 
with  Hobokcn,  West  Hoboken,  and  Bayonne.  The  city  is  not  a  port  of  entry  but  a 
part  of  the  New  York  customs  district,  so  that  its  commerce  is  not  separately  returned. 
The  Cunard  line  of  English  ocean  steamers  has  its  place  of  landing  for  botli  passengers 
and  freight  at  this  point,  and  the  immense  quantities  of  coal  and  iron  brought  hither  by 
the  canal  and  the  railroads  create  a  large  business.  The  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
city  are  extensive  and  important.  The  principal  establishments  are  the  United  States 
watch  manufactory,  extensive  glass  works,  crucible  works,  steel  works,  zinc  works, 
boiler  works,  machine-shops,  foundries,  railroad  repair  and  supply  shops,  locomotive 
works,  sugar  refineries,  breweries,  planing-mills,  manufactories  of  chains  and  spikes, 
medals,  car-springs,  pottery,  soap  and  candles,  saleratus,  castor  and  linseed  oils,  copper 
articles,  jev/elry,  fireworks,  drugs  and  chemicals,  lead  pencils,  etc.  The  business  of 
slaughtering  animals  for  the  New  York  market  is  carried  on  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
city,  near  the  river  front,  where  an  abattoir  and  stock-yards  have  been  provided  for  the 
purpose.  Jersey  City  contains  3  national  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $1,150,000,  2  state 
and  8  savings  banks,  4  insurance  companies,  and  a  trust  company  with  $200,000  capital. 
The  streets  are  well  paved  and  sewered  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  the  city  is  supplied 
with  water  from  the  Passaic  river.  The  arrangements  for  extinguishing  fires  are  of  the 
most  improved  kind.  The  assessed  value  of  property  in  1873  was  $62,292,138.  The 
bonded  debt  in  1874  amounted  to  over  $13,000,000.  The  public  schools  are  well  man- 
aged and  of  a  high  character.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  (5  to  18  j^ears)  in 
1873  was  30,758;  enrolled  in  da3^-schools,  16,762;  average  attendance,  8,320;  number  of 
teachers,  250,  of  whom  232  were  w^omen;  value  of  school  property,  $674,416.  The  num- 
ber of  private  schools  was  30,  with  5,973  pupils.  The  principal  charitable  institutions 
are  the  city  hospital,  the  home  for  aged  women,  and  the  children's  home.  There  are  2 
daily  and  %  weekly  newspapers — 2  of  the  latter  German.  The  number  of  churches  is  60, 
and  the  principal  denominations  are  Baptists,  Congvegationalists,  Episcopalians,  Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians,  Lutherans,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Universalists.     Pop.  '80,  120,728. 

JEPtSEYYILLE,  a  city,  the  co.  seat  of  Jersey  co.,  Illinois,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  railroad,  50  m.  from  St.  Louis;  pop.  2,576.  It  is  built  on  an  eleva- 
tion, and  laid  out  in  broad,  shaded  streets,  with  handsome  buildings,  including  8  churches, 
a  public  school,  and  numerous  manufacturing  establishments  of  importance. 

JERUSALEM  CHAMBER,  the  room  in  Westminister  Abbey  to  which  the  sessions  of 
the  assembly  of  divines,  which  during  the  summer  had  been  held  in  the  chapel  of  Henry 
VII.,  were  transferred  when  the  weather  became  cold.  Baillie,  one  of  the  Scotch  com- 
missioners, describes  it  "as  a  fair  room  about  the  bounds  of  the  college  fore-hall,  but 
wider.  At  the  one  end,  nearest  the  door,  and  both  sides,  are  stages  of  seats  as  in  the 
new  assembly  house  at  Edinburgh,  but  not  so  high;  for  there  will  be  room  but  for  five 
or  six  score.  At  the  upmost  end  there  is  a  chair  set  on  a  frame,  a  foot  from  the  earth, 
for  the  Mr.  Prolocutor.  Before  it  on  the  ground  stand  two  chairs  for  the  two  Mi*. 
Assessors.  Before  these,  through  the  length  of  the  room,  stands  a  table  at  which  sit  the 
two  scribes.  The  house  is  all  well  hung,  and  has  a  good  fire,  which  is  some  dainUse  at 
London.  Forauent  the  table,  upon  the  prolocutor's  right  hand,  there  are  three  or  four 
ranks  of  forms.  On  the  low^est  we  five  do  sit;  upon  the  other,  at  our  backs,  the  mem- 
bers of  parliament  deputed  to  the  assembly.  On  the  forms  foranent  us,  on  the  pro- 
locutor's left  hand,  going  from  the  upper  end  of  the  house  to  the  chimney,  and  at  the 
other  end  of  the  house,  and  back  of  the  table,  till  it  come  about  to  our  seats,  are  four  or 
five  stages  of  forms,  whereupon  their  divines  sit  as  they  please,  albeit  commonly  they 
keep  the  same  place.  From  the  chimney  to  the  door  there  are  no  seats,  but  a  void  for 
passage.     The  lords  of  parliament  use  to  sit  on  chairs,  in  that  void,  about  the  fire." 

JERUSALEM  CHERRY.  There  are  two  species  of  solanum  bearing  this  name, 
which  are  cultivated  in  gardens  as  ornamental  plants.  The  best  known,  is  the  »S.  psevdo- 
capsiciLm,  brought  to  England  from  Madeira  in  1596.  It  is  a  house  shrub,  Avith  a  rounded 
top  upon  a  short  stalk,  all  being  from  1  to  2  ft.  high:  leaves  lance-oblong;  small  white 
flowers  developing  into  bright  red  berries  as  large  as  cherries.  It  may  be  raised  from 
seeds  or  grown  from  cuttings;  seeds  sown  in  the  spring  will  yield  fruit  the  following 
•winter.  The  ^ica?/ Jerusalem  cherry  is  *?.  caprkastruin,  and  is  about  half  the  size  of 
the  above,  and  has  an  orange  tint,  rather  than  scarlet.     In  England  it  is  raised  for 
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Christmas  decorations;  an  improved  sort  is  called  S.  hyhnditm  compactum,  used  for  table 
decoiations. 

JERUSALEM,  COUNCILS  OF.  I.  The  first  Christian  council  (Acts  xv.).  held  about 
47  A.D.,  to  consider  questions  raised  in  the  church  of  Antioch  concerning  the  obligation 
of  Gentile  Christians  to  observe  the  Jewish  law.  By  the  decision  of  tiie  council  it  was 
(.leclared  to  be  necessary  for  such  Christians  to  abstain  from  (1)  meats  which  had  been 
offered  to  idols;  (2)  blood  and  strangled  things;  (3)  fornication.  This  council  seems  to 
have  comprised  only  one  church,  that  in  Jerusalem,  though  this  church  may  have 
iMubraced  several  local  congregations  in  that  city,  organized,  as  a  church  in  common. 
IL  In  335  a  council,  formed  ot  the  bishops  who  had  assembled  at  the  consecration  of 
the  church  of  the  lloh'  Sepulcher,  restored  Arius  to  fellowship  and  allowed  him  to  return 
to  Alexandria.  III.  In  349  3Iaximus  of  Jerusalem  and  60  other  bishops,  on  the  return 
cf  Athanasius  to  Alexandria,  revoked  the  decree  against  him  and  drew  up  a  letter  to  his 
church.  IV.  In  399  a  council  held  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  Theophilus  of  Alex- 
andria on  the  decree  passed  against  the  Origenists  assented  to  it,  and  resolved  not  to  have 
fello\Vi.hip  wntli  any  who  denied  the  equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father.  V.  In  453,  on 
Juvenal's  restoration  by  the  emperor  jNIarcian  to  the  see  of  Jerusalem.  VI.  In  553  the 
acts  of  the  lifth  ecumenical  council  of  Constantinople  were  received  by  all  the  bishops 
of  Palestine  except  Alexander  of  Abilene,  wdio  was  consequently  deposed.  VII.  An 
important  council  held  in  Jerusalem  was  that  of  1672.  It  was  convened  by  Dositheus, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  composed  of  more  than  60  bishops  and  other  officers  in 
his  diocese.  Its  object  was  to  oppose  Calvinism  which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
east  by  Cyrillus  Lucaris.  Its  measures  led  to  its  being  charged  with  favoring  Romanism, 
and  occasioned  considerable  trouble  in  the  church, 

JERUSALE]\I  CREED,  a  form  generally  supposed  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
churches  of  that  city.     Some  think  that  it  was  written  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  350  a.d.  ; 
others  assign  it  to  an  earlier  date.     It  is  preserved  as  follows  in   Cyril's  discourses, 
though,  if  the  text  be  correct,  it  confounds  Christ's  resurrection  with  his  ascension:     "I 
believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things., 
visible  and  invisible;  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the   only-begotten  Son  of  God,, 
begotten  of  the  Father  before  all  worlds,  very  God,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  w:hp> 
was  incarnate  and  made  man,  crucified  and  buried,  and  the  third  day  ascended  into  the;-. 
heavens,  and  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father;  and  is  coming  to  judge  quick 
and  dead.     And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  paraclete,  wdio  spake  by  the  prophets;  and  in 
one  holy  catholic  church;  and  resurrection  of  the  flesh;  and  in  life  everlasting." 

JERVOIS,  Sir  William  F.  D.,  b.  England,  1821;  was  educated  at  Woolwioh, 
entered  the  royal  engineers,  and  completed  his  studies  at  Chatham.  In  1841  he  was 
ordered  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  remained  seven  yearsemployed  in  engineer- 
ing duties;  and,  for  a  time,  in  active  service  against  the  Boers  awd  Kaffers.  Oidered 
home  in  1848  he  continued  to  be  employed  on  important  engineering  duty,  and  in,  1856 
was  made  assistant  inspector-general  of  fortifications,  deputy  director  of  fortifications 
in  1862,  and  nominated  a  commander  of  the  Bath  in  1863.  Sent  in  1864  to  report  on 
the  defenses  of  the  British  provinces  in  America,  he  examined  also  the  Atlantic  coast 
forts  of  the  United  States.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Straits  settlements  in 
1875.  but  transferred  to  be  governor  of  South  Australia  in  1877,  a  post  which  be  still 
occupies  (1880). 

JESH  URUN,  or  Jesurun,  a  poetical  or  symbolical  name  for  Israel,  used  tbrec- 
times  in  Deuteronomy  and  once  in  Isaiah.  The  root  of  the  word  denotes  !<trnight,  nnght, 
tiltrif/hf,  and  the  idea  then  conveyed  by  the  name  seems  to  be  that  God  recognizes liiia 
p(.'ople  as  righteous  by  virtue  of  llieir  covenant-relation  to  him,  as  long  as  they  observed 
llie  terms  of  that  covenant.  Another  high  authority  derives  the  word  from  a  root 
denoting /a'^w'^c/,  according  to  which  Jeshurun  would  mean  Israel  as  supremely  bappy 
and  prosperous. 

JESSAMINE,  a  s.e.  central  co.  of  Kentucky,  bounded  on  the  s.  by  the  Keniucky 
river,  and  intersected  by  the  Kentucky  Central  railroad;  250  sq.m.;  pop.  '80^,  10,864. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  the  soil  fertile;  productions:  wheat,  rye,  Indian  cwn,  oats, 
butter,  and  wool.     Co.  seat,  Nicholasville. 

JESSE,  John  Heneage,  1815-74;  b.  England;  son  of  the  naturalist,  Edward  Jesse. 
He  wrote  numerous  works  illustrating  periods  in  English  history,  all  of  which  are  held 
in  repute.  These  include:  Mchioira  of  the  Court  of  EikjUuuI  duriny  the  Meifjn  of  the 
Stuarts;  Memoirs  of  the  Court  <f  Loudon,  from  the  Revolution  in  1,688  to  the  Death  if  George 
in.;  George  Sehoyn  andhin  Contenvporaries;  Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders  and  their  Adherents; 
etc. 

JESSUP  LAKE,  12  m.  s.  of  Enterprise,  Orange  co.,  Florida;  the  seat  of  a  colony  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  beautiful  country.  The  water  of  the  lake 
is  pure  and  clear,  upon  a  sandy  bottom,  and  fish  and  game  birds  abound.  The  outlet  is 
at  St.  John's  river. 

JESUITS  {ante).     The  religious  instructors  of  the  first  Catholic  settlers  of  Maryland 
were  Jesuits  who  came  with  lord  Baltimore  from  Europe.     John  Carroll,  born  in  Mary- 
land, while  receivinsr  his  education  in  France  became  a.  member  of  t,Ue  society  of  Jesuits, 
Am.  Ad.  111.— 2 
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und  was  with  some  other  Americans  completing  his  studies  when  the  order  was  sup- 
pressed. At  the  commencement  of  the  American  revohuiou  he -returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  after  tlie  establishment  of  peace  he  was  appointed  vicar-general.  Tlie  prog- 
ress of  the  Jesuits  in  the  United  States  since  that  time  has  been  rapid.  They  are 
divided  into  two  provinces,  tlioseof  Maryland  and  Missouri,  and  several  missions.  The 
province  of  Maryland  has  establisliments  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  district  of  Columbia.  The  province  of  Missouri  has  establishments  in 
the  dioceses  of  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee.  The  mission  of  New 
York,  founded  by  the  province  of  France,  is  now  independent,  and  has  establishments 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  Canada,  and  the  Indians  of  lake  Superior.  Tlie  province  of 
Germany  has  a  mission  which  operates  among  the  Germans  of  New  York  and  Ohio. 
The  mission  of  New  Orleans,  established  by  the  province  of  Lyons,  has  several  mona.-^- 
teries  and  colleges  in  New  Orleans  and  ]\lobile.  The  provinces  of  Naples  and  Turin 
have  numerous  missionaries  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  California,  and  among  the  Rocky 
mountain  Indians.  The  colleges  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  United  States  are:  St.  John's, 
Frederick,  Md.;  Loyola,  Baltimore;  St.  Louis  university.  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  college  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  New  Orleans;  St,  Charles's,  Grand  Coteau,  La.;  Spring  Hill, 
Alabama;  St.  Joseph's,  Bardstown,  Ky. ;  Gouzaga,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  St.  Ignatius 
college,  San  Francisco;  Santa  Clara,  Cal.;  St.  Joseph's,  Philadelphia;  St.  John's, 
Fordham,  N.  Y. ;  St.  Francis  Xavier,  New^  York;  college  of  the  Hoi}''  Cross,  Worcester, 
Mass.     The  Jesuits  in  the  United  States  in  1874  Dumbered  1063. 

JESUP,  Morris  Ketohum,  b.  Conn.,  1830;  has  been  a  member  of  the  New  York 
chamber  of  commerce,  president  of  the  Five  Points  house  of  industry  and  of  the  young 
men's  Christian  association,  and  manager  of  the  Presbyterian  hospital.  He  is  a  public- 
spirited  citizen  of  New  York,  one  of  a  class  devoting  much  time  and  thought  to  the 
advancement  of  charitable  enterprises  and  the  support  of  benevolent  institutions. 

JESUS  CHTIIST  (Jesus,  ante),  the  name  given  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  son  of 
God  incarnate  (see  Incarnation),  Jesus  being  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  Joshua, 
signifying  Jehovah  the  Savior,  and  Christ  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Messiah, 
signifying  the  anointed.  Matthew's  gospel  gives  a  table  of  his  human  descent,  traced 
from  Abraham  and  David  to  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary;  Luke's  table,  reversing  the 
order,  begins  with  Joseph  and  ascends  to  David,  Abraham,  and  Adam,  as  created  immedi- 
ately by  God.  Both  evangelists  give  accompanying  statements,  involving  the  truth  that 
Jesus  was  not  Joseph's  son  (Matt.  i.  18-25;  Luke  i.  26-35:  ii.  33,  34:  iii.^  23).  The  fact 
that  these  tables  contain  different  names  from  David  to  Joseph  has  perplexed  commen- 
tators and  others  who  have  sought  to  harmonize  the  statements.  The  limits  of  this 
article  permit  a  reference  only  to  two  of  the  many  suggestions  that  have  been  made:  1. 
That  while  Matthew  gives  the  genealogy  of  Joseph  and  mentions  in  each  case  the 
actual  father,  Luke's  table  contains  Mary's  ancestors.  This  view  is  consistent  with  the 
language  which  Luke  employs.  If  Mary  was  the  daughter  of  Pleli,  Joseph  was  by  mar- 
riage his  son.  And  that  Mary's  genealogy  should  be  given  seems  reasonable  and  even 
necessary  in  order  to  show  that  Jesus  was  actually  descended  from  David :  only  his  legal 
descent  from  him  being  shown  by  Joseph's  genealogy  in  Matthew's  account.  2.  The 
chief  importance  of  these  tables  was,  at  the  beginning,  in  oider  to  satisf^^  the  Je^vs  that 
Jesus  was  the  son  of  David.  They,  when  the  gospels  were  lirst  published,  were  much 
better  able  to  judge  concerning  the  accuracy  of  the  tables  than  we  are  now;  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  they  impugned  it  or  denied  that  Jesus  was  the  stm  of  David.  For 
other  mitions,  and  at  this  day,  wlien  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  the  Scriptures  is  attested 
by  so  many  proofs,  it  is  sufficient  to  keep  in  mind  that  these  lables  w^ere  probably  family 
records,  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  were  likely  to  be  true,  and  may  therefore  be 
accepted  as  such,  even  when,  in  our  ignorance,  they  cannot  be  explained.  The  divine 
conception  of  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  is  the  central  fact  of  Christianity  as  God's  sal- 
vation for  mankind.  As  such,  it  needed  to  be  fully  proved;  and  God's  proof  of  it  was 
addressed  by  special  revelation  to  the  two  persons  most  directly  and  mutually  concerned; 
I'to  Mnvy  before  it  occurred,  and  to  Joseph  afterward.  Both  needed  to  be  divinely  assured 
of  it,  that  their  peace  and  welfare  might  be  secured,  and  that  they  might  become  tlie  two 
witnesses  by  the  record  of  whose  united  testimony  the  truth  should  bo  certified  to  all  the 
world.  The  fact  having  been  thus  proved  and  the  testimony  recorded,  no  additional 
mention  of  it  is  afterwards  found  in  Scripture;  yet  all  the  New  Testament  is  in  harmony 
with  it  and  implies  it.  The  birth  of  Jesus  at  Bethlehem,  fulfilling  Micah's  prediction 
made  700  years  before,  was  in  a  room  occupied  by  dumb  animals  outside  of  the  crowde<' 
khan.  Yet  it  was  heralded  by  Gal)riel  to  the  shepherds  and  by  the  song  of  the  heavenly 
host.  Hi.s  presentation  in  the  temple  was  among  the  children  of  the  poor,  yet  it  was 
signaliz'd  by  the  benedictions  and  prophecies  of  Simeon  ;md  xVnna.  The  star  seen  by 
the  eastern  magi  guided  them  wdth  then'  homage  and  offerings  to  his  feet.  The  transient 
flight  in.o Egypt  afl'orded  him  refuge  during  the  little  that  remained  of  Herod's  cruel  and 
criminal  career.  His  presence  in  the  temple  when  12  years  old,  the  age  at  wdiich  a  Jew- 
ish child  became  "c:  son  of  the  law\"  remarkable  at  the  time  for  his  questions  and 
answers  that  astonished  the  learned  teachers  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  sat,  was  yet 
more  grandly  illustrated  to  future  ages  by  the  one  recorded  utterance  of  his  childhood 
■which  it  occasioned :  ' '  Why  did  you  have  to  seek  me  ?    Did  you  not  know  that  it  was  nece*- 
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sary  for  me  to  be  ia  the  places  and  among  the  affairs  wliicli  belong  to  my  Father?"  This 
sculciicc  nuirlvcd  his  consciousness  of  the  higlier  nature  which  glowed  wilhhi  him,  and 
of  his  eart.hly  woiU.  It  contains  the  germ  of  the  character  and  life  ascribed  to  liini 
in  thegosjK'ls,  whichare  without  inconsistency  or  imperfection  in  thoug'.it,  word,  or  deed. 
Of  his  residence  in  the  sechision  of  Nazareth  thrc:;  facts  are  recorded:  his  ^.-ubjection  in 
his  youth  to  Joseph  and  ]\Iary;  his  progress  in  wisdom  and  stature  and  in  favor  with 
God  and  man;  and  his  occupation  in  early  manhood  as  "a  carpenter."  The  way  for 
his  public  ministry  v»a3  prepared,  as  propliets  L..J  foretokl,  by  the  brief  mission  of  John 
the  baplizer.  His  baptism  at  the  Jordan,  administered  by  John  in  compliance  with  Ids 
own  direction  to  do  it  promptly,  was  followed  by  the  baptism  (  f  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
the  attestation  from  lieaven,  "  Tliis  is  my  beloved  Son."  Hi«  special  temptations  in  the 
wilderness  represented  several  of  the  chief  classes  of  temptations  to  which  mankind  are 
liable:  to  seek  sustenance  desperately  in  doing  wrong;  to  be  presumptuous  instead  of 
submissive;  and  to  aim  at  vorldly  success  b}^  yielding  to  Satan  or  any  other  V:.2  wor- 
ship r-.nd  service  due  to  God  alone.  His  public  ministry  in  Jerusalem  was  introduced 
and  closed  with  similar  symbolic  acts  of  cleansing  the  temple  by  driving  out  the  traders 
in  animals  and  moiic}'-  who  had  gradually  established  themselves  in  its  courts.  At  the 
first,  wiien  the  Jcav;  asked  him  for  a  sign  to  justify  his  course,  he  pointed  them  onward 
to  the  end,  when  his  resurrection  from  the  dead  would  vindicate  his  claiin  "Destroy 
this  temple  [hio  body],  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up."  At  the  last,  when  they 
asked  for  his  authority,  he  pointed  them  b-ick  to  the  beginning  of  the  proofs  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand:  "The  baptism  of  John,  was  it  from  heaven  or  of  men?'* 
The  mighty  works  which  he  wrought  were  not  violations  of  the  laws  of  nature,  Vut  exer- 
cises of  power  in  the  various  departments  cf  nature  through  a  superhuman  administra- 
tion of  its  laws — such  superhuman  administration  being  the  surest,  mightiest,  most 
fundamental  law  in  nature  He  turned  water  into  wine;  so  does  he  habitually,  through- 
out the  vineyards  on  a  thousand  hills  by  the  chemistry  of  earth  and  sky,  turn  water 
into  the  blood  of  the  grape:  he  stilled  the  winds  and  waves  on  the  sea  of  Galilee;  so 
does  he  make  the  storm  a  calm  on  the  broad  oceans  of  the  world:  he  multiplied  live 
loaves  for  5,000  men;  so  does  he  year  by  year,  in  myriads  of  harvest  fields,  multiply 
grain  into  food  for  man  and  beast:  he  healed  diseases  through  all  Galilee;  so  does  he 
maintain  health-giving  and  healing  processes  in  every  laud:  he  gave  limbs  to  the 
maimed;  so  does  he  give  them  to  the  millions  who,  consequently,  are  not  destitute  of 
them:  he  conferred  sight  upon  the  blind;  so  has  he  conferred  it  on  all  who  are  not 
blind:  he  restored  life  to  the  aead;  so  has  he  imparted  it  to  the  living,  all  of  whom  once 
were  without  it:  h3  cast  out  evil  spirits,  suffering  them  not  to  speak;  so  are  they  every- 
where subjected  to  his  will.  The  works  of  which  a  particular  account  is  given  in  the 
gospels  are  only  specimens  of  a  much  larger  number,  some  estimate  of  which  may  be 
formed  from  three  general  statements,  all  relating  to  the  beginning  of  his  public  life:  in 
Capernaum,  "all  that  had  any  sick  with  divers  diseases  brought  them  to  him,  and  he 
laid  his  hands  on  every  one  of  them  and  healed  them;"  "he  went  about  all  Galilee, 
healing  all  manner  of  sickness  and  all  manner  of  disease;"  "his  fame  went  throughout 
all  Syria,  and  th(;y  brought  unto  him  all  sick  people  that  were  taken  with  divers  diseases 
and  torments,  and  those  that  were  possessed  with  devils,  and  those  that  were  lunatic, 
and  those  that  had  the  palsy,  and  he  healed  them."  The  teaching  of  Jesus  announced 
a  pure  and  perfect  morality,  in  the  midst  of  abounding  corruption  and  of  jnerely  exter- 
nal righteousness;  it  proclaimed  the  law  of  love  to  others,  instead  of  selfishness  as  the 
moving  spring  of  human  action;  revealed  the  living  God  as  the  Father  of  mankind;  and 
foretold  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  to  be  followed  by  the  judgment  and  by  the  award 
of  eternal  life  and  eternal  death.  At  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  the  sermon  on  the 
mount  was  spoken,  which  has  become  the  standard  of  morality  throughout  Christendom; 
and  after  the  three  years  and  a  half  which,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  was  the  duration  of  his 
public  course,  had  witnessed  his  streruious  activity  in  instructing  all  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  cities,  villages,  and  desert  places,  the  last  day  of  his  teaching  seems  to  have  sur- 
passed any  other,  even  of  his  life,  in  the  number,  variety,  and  greatness  of  its  themes. 
Beginning  early  in  the  morning  and  continuing  far  on  into  the  evening,  he  drew  lessons 
from  the  blighted  fig-tree;  spake  the  parables  of  the  two  sons,  the  husbandmen,  and  the 
marriage  of  the  king's  son;  answered  the  hypocritical  question  of  the  Phailsees  and 
Herodians,  the  scofi^ing  question  of  the  Sadducees,  the  earnest  question  of  the  scribe, 
and  added  his  own  silencing  counter-question  concerning  the  ]\Iessiah;  pronounced  the 
terrible  denunciations  against  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  the  doom  of  Jenisalem; 
gave  his  estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of  offerings  to  the  Lord  ;  received  the  Greeks, 
who  sought  admission  to  him,  as  representatives  of  Gentile  nations;  foretold  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple,  the  close  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  the  end  of  the  world;  spake 
the  parables  of  the  virgins  nnd  the  talents;  and  closed  all  with  the  prediction  that  the 
remembrance  of  Mary's  offering  should  accompany  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  through- 
out the  whole  world.  A  large?  part  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  was  around  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  the  shores  of  which,  as  a  microcosm,  were  ciowd(;d  with  people  of  many  lands. 
This  was  the  beginning  and  the  eml)lem  of  the  advancement  which  his  teaching  and  his 
living  ])ower  have  since  made.  The  chief  work  of  his  disciples  was,  for  centuries, 
around  the  Mediterranean,  then  the  center  of  empire  and  civilization.  The  third  advance 
of  Christianity  was  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  on  which  the  nations  of  western 
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Europe  and  their  colonies  were  and  are  tlie  most  influential  portion  of  the  world.  And 
now  Christ's  work  is  advancing  also  on  both  shores  of  the  still  wider  Pacific.  The  sinless 
character  of  Jesus  was  manifested  in  a  life  which,  M'hile  perfect)}^  free  from  self-seeking, 
was  actively  exerted  in  beneficent  work,  Avas  ennobled  by  love  to  those  Avho  hated  him' 
and  irradiated  by  filial  obedience  to  God.  His  claim  to  be  the  anointed  Son  of  God  was 
advanced  to  his  disciples,  to  Nicodeums,  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  in  gatherings  of  the 
people,  among  the  chief  priests  and  Pliarisees,  and,  most  solemnly  of  all,  before  the 
great  council  of  the  nation  who,  because  of  it,  condemned  him  to  death.  And  this 
claim  w-a3  attested  not  only  by  his  sinless  life,   his  mingled  meekness  and   majesty  of 


ment  of  the  world's  faith  in  him  from  age  to  age.  The  crucifixion  of  Jesus  is  a  part  of 
Jewish  history,  and  is  as  certain  as  any  other  event  in  that;  it  is  a  part  of  Roman  history 
and  is  as  certain  as  any  other  event  in  that;  it  is  as  certain  as  that  the  history  of  the  Jews 
was  crossed  by  that  of  the  Romans.  And  the  fact  of  his  crucifixion  being  sure  all 
Scripture  teaching  concerning  him  is  established;  for  the  Scriptures  written  before  it  led 
to  it;  and  those  written  after  it  were  its  results,  followed,  as  it  was,  by  his  resurrection 
on  the  third  day.  "It  marks  also  the  boundary  between  ancient  and  modern  days 
From  the  liour  when  Christ  died  began  the  death-knell  to  every  Satanic  tyranny  and 
every  tolerated  abomination;  and  from  that  hour  holiness  became  the  ideal  of  all  who 
would  name  him  as  their  Lord." 

JESUS,  SOCIETY  of  the  Saceep  Heart  of,  is  virtually  the  society  of  Jesuits 
under  nnother  name.  At  the  close  of  the  18th  c.  the  Jesuits,  in  view  of  the  suppression  of 
their  order,  established  other  orders  which  would  continue  their  peculiar  work  under  a 
new  name  and  form.  The  principal  of  these  were  the  society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 
estabhshed  in  Belgium  in  1794,  by  the  ex-Jesuits  De  Broglie,  Pey,  and  Tournely 
and  the  Baccanarists  or  Fathers  of  the  Faith  of  Jesus,  established  in  Italy  in  1798  by  Bac- 
canari,  a  layman  of  Trent,  aided  by  several  ex-Jesuits.  In  accordance  vdtli  the  desire  of 
pope  Pius  VII.,  these  two  societies  united  in  1799,  and  made  considerable  progress  in 
Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  England. 

An  order  of  women  by  the  same  name  and  with  similar  aims  was  founded  in  1800 
at  Paris,  and  approved  in  1826  by  Leo  XII.  Its  first  leader  was  the  maiden,  Barat. 
Engaging  zealously  in  the  education  of  young  women,  they  are  regarded  with  favor,  and 
flourish,  not  only  m  Roman  Catholic  but  Protestant  countries.  They  have  more  than 
100  establishments  in  Europe,  and  exist  also  in  America  and  Africa. 

JESUS,  SOCIETY  OF.     See  Jesuits. 

JETER,  Jeremiah  Bell,  d.d.,  1802-79;  entered  the  Baptist  ministry  in  1822  in 
Yirginia,  and,  except  during  a  brief  period  about  1849,  when  he  was  settled 'in  St.  Louis, 
ISIo.,  continued  to  preach  in  that  state,  as  pastor  of  a  church  in  Richmond.  He  was  a 
writer  of  ability,  was  senior  editor  of  the  Beligious  Herald,  published  in  Richmond,  and 
the  author  of  a  number  of  works,  including  Camyhellism  Examined ;  Memoir  of  Rev.  M. 
W.  Clafton  ;  Life  of  Mrs.  Henrietta  Shuck  ;  etc. 

JETTY,  an  embankment  or  pier  extending  into  the  sea,  and  built  of  earth,  stone, 
fascines,  timber,  or  other  suitable  material,  either  singly  or  combined.  Jetties  are 
applied  to  rivers  and  tidal  harbors,  to  increase  the  depth  over  bars  by  narrowing  the 
channel,  and  thus  concentrating  the  current.  Jetties  have  been  constructed  at  the  mouths 
of  many  European  rivers,  as  the  Oder  and  Danube,  and  the  entrances  of  many  harbors, 
as  Boulogne,  Dunkirk,  and  Calais.  The  Danube  jetties  increased  the  depth  from  9  to 
20  ft.  and  transformed  it  into  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  Black  sea.  The  great 
erosive  power  of  water  causes  rivers  to  transport  vast  quantities  of  sediment,  which  are 
deposited  at  the  mouths,  forming  the  delta.  Capt.  Eads  says  that  the  suspended  matter 
carried  by  streams  depends  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  modified  by  the  depth;  and 
that  the  relation  between  the  amount  of  sediment  transported  and  the  velocity  is  very 
sensitive,  a  decrease  in  velocity  causing  a  deposition  of  suspended  matter.  Bearing  in 
mind  that,  other  things  equal,  the  velocity  increases  as  the  area  of  the  river-section 
diminislies,  the  problem  is  to  construct  barriers  which  shall  decrease  the  area.  Tlie 
hydraulic  engineer  bases  his  plans  upon  a  careful  survey  of  the  delta,  and  upon  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  amount  of  water  discharged  by  the  river  in  a  unit  of  time,  and  the  variations 
of  water-line  at  dilTerent  seasons,  the  areas  of  sections,  the  location  of  bars,  the  direction 
of^  prevailing  M'inds,  the  effect  of  storms,  etc.  The  b;^rs  existing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  river  have  been  a  serious  impediment  to  commerce;  various  plans  Lave  been 
suggested  for  the  maintenance  of  a  channel.  Dredging  proved  inniiectual.  This  river 
and  its  affluents  drain  an  area  of  nearly  1,25'\000  cq.m. ;  the  yearly  rainfall  of  the  basin 
is  30.4  in. ;  and  the  average  discharge.  21,300.000,000  cubic  ft.  of  watorperyear,  or675,C00 
cubic  ft.  per  second.  Capt.  James  B.  Eads  first  proposed  the  application  of  jetties  to 
the  Mississippi  river,  presented  the  scheim  to  con'^rcss,  and  March  3,  1875.  was  author- 
ized to  undertake  the  work  at  the  risk  of  liimselfand  associates.  In  tlie  face  of  much 
opposition  he  brought  the  energy  of  the  river  to  bear  upon  the  great  bar  of  sand  and 
silt  separating  South  pass  fi-om  the  deep  water  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  thus  increasing  the 
depth  from  1\  to  30  ft.  and  achieving  a  complete  success.     The  .'nerchants  of  New 
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Orleans  have  arranged  for  a  visit  to  their  port  by  the  Great  Eastern,  and  direct  exporta- 
tion from  the  river-basin  has  been  stimulated.  Acts  of  congress  awarded  Capt.  Eads 
for  the  expense  of  the  work,  $4,250,000— payable  in  installments  as  ditferent  depths  and 
widths  of  channel  should  be  obtained;  ^1,000,000  for  his  services,  to  be  paid  when  it  is 
known  that  the  jetty  works  duly  maintain  the  channel;  and  $100,000  yearly  for  20 
years,  to  repair  the  w'orks  and  preserve  the  depth.  The  dei>th  between  jetties  required 
by  contract  is  30  ft. ;  width  of  channel,  850  ft. 

Description  of  the  Mississippi  Jetties. — The  river  divides  into  three  principal  mouths  or 
passes;  the  jetties  are  at  the  entrance  to  the  middle  or  South  pass.  The  east  jetty 
extends  from  Eastside  Landseud,  at  or  near  East  point  signal,  along  the  edge  of  the  old 
bar  and  into  the  gulf,  a  distance  of  11,800  ft. ;  its  course  is  a  broken  and  a  curved  line 
deflecting  at  the  gulf  end  1700  or  1800  ft.  to  the  right  of  tlie  first  alignment  on  the  shore 
end  prolonged.  The  west  jetty  is  1000  ft.  w.  of  the  east  jetty,  parallel  to  it.  and, 
starting  opposite  a  point  4,000  ft.  from  the  head  of  the  east  jetly,  extends  7,800  feet. 
The  Kipp  dam,  600  ft.  long  and  perpendicular  to  the  west  jetty  at  its  head,  joins  it  with 
the  west  shore;  its  construction  is  like  that  of  the  jetties.  The  jetty  lines  were  estab- 
lished by  driving  piles;  permanent  cross  sections  were  made  500  ft.  apart  by  locating 
sighting  points  on  and  behind  each  jetty  in  the  sections  and  in  diagonal  sections;  and  peri- 
odical soundings  were  made  which  furnished  data  for  the  construction  of  profiles  showing 
the  changes  in  Ihe  channel.  The  chief  constructive  materials  used  in  the  jetties  are  willow 
mattresses,  stone,  palmetto  cribs,  and  blocks  of  concrete.  The  boughs  are  brought  from  a 
ci-evasse  23  m.  above  the  jetties,  where  there  is  a  heavy  growth  of  willows;  they  arc  obtained 
with  difficulty,  as  the  mud  is  covered,  in  the  flood  season,  with  a  foot  of  w^ater.  The 
mattresses  are  constructed  upon  inclined  planes,  having  a  rise  of  1  in  10;  the  lower  end 
rests  in  the  water,  while  the  upper  is  6  ft.  aljove.  The  mattresses  vary  in  w^idth  from  20 
to  40  ft.  or  over;  they  are  generally  100  X  40  feet.  Longitudinal  strips,  2^  X  6  in.,  are 
first  laid  on  the  w^a3's,  4^  ft.  apart;  across  these  a  layer  of  willow^  boughs,  6  in.  thick,  is 
placed,  w^iththe  switch  ends  extending  2  or 3  ft.  beyond  the  outside  strips;  a  second  layer, 
at  right  angles  to  the  first,  is  placed  next  above;  and  so  on,  till  the  required  thickness, 
generally  2  ft.,  is  attained.  Finally,  transverse  strips  are  fastened  to  the  bottom  strips 
with  hickory  pins.  The  mattress  is  then  launched,  and  towed  to  its  destination,  where 
it  is  tied  to  the  piles,  loaded  with  stone,  and  sunk  to  its  position  on  the  river  bed  or  upon 
other  mattresses.  The  bottom  row  of  mattresses  was  sunk  throughout  the  entire  length 
of  the  jetties  before  beginning  the  second  layer.  The  placing  of  a  single  mattress  was 
always  accompanied  by  a  deepening  of  the  channel  somewhere,  and,  what  w^as  still  more 
remarkable,  a  deposit  of  sand  abutting  against  the  mattress  began  at  once  on  the  sea  side. 
In  this  manner  the  jetties  have  been  greatly  strengthened,  while  w.  of  the  west  jetty 
hard  fine  sand  has  been  deposited,  extending  from  the  jetty  to  outlying  reefs  and  shoals, 
and  reducing  the  depth  at  high  water  from  9  ft.  to  a  few  inches.  Capt.  Eads  and  assist- 
ants, guided  by  experience,  have  modified  their  plans.  xV  section  of  the  finished  jetty, 
as  originally  built,  discloses  a  pile  at  one  side;  a  number  of  mattresses,  separated  by  lay- 
ers of  stone,  and  diminishing  in  width  from  the  bottom  to  tide  level,  abut  against  the 
pile,  while,  upon  the  river  side,  the  steps  formed  by  the  mattresses  are  covered  with 
stone  forming  a  sjope.  After  the  action  of  the  water  had  produced  a  slope  in  the  river- 
bed conforming  to  the  new  cross-section,  another  mattress  was  sunk  on  the  slope  adjoin- 
ing the  foundation-mattress  and  also  covered  with  stone.  The  surface  of  the  jetly  above 
sea-level  was  covered  with  stone,  and  crowned  with  dimension-stone  laid  dry. 

The  flow  of  water  between  the  jetties  has  been  increased  by  temporary  constructions, 
such  as  sheet  piling  and  wooden  aprons;  a  dam  turns  the  water  from  Grand  bayou  into 
the  pass;  and  dikes  at  the  head  of  tiie  pass  still  faither  increase  the  flow.  Max  E. 
Schmidt,  o.e.,  one  of  the  assistant  engineer^^,  says:  "There  were  three  destructive  ele- 
ments to  be  overcome  by  these  woi-ks:  1.  The  abrading  power  of  the  river  current;  2. 
The  momentum  and  impact  of  the  waves;  8.  The  undermining  power  of  the  waves. 
With  a  full  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  these  forces,  no  design  was  made,  nor  was 
any  detail  allowed  to  be  put  into  the  works,  which  did  not  strictly  adhere  to  the  follow- 
ing practical  laws:  1.  That  a  broad  and  elastic  foundation  will  prevent  undermining;  2. 
•that  |)rf)p(;r  slopes  will  resist  impact  of  the  waves;  3.  That  tight  work  will  stop  leakage; 
j  ind  4.  That  work  maintained  at  a  uniform  height  will  obstruct  the  escape  of  water  by 
overflow."  Noting  in  their  order  how  far  these  laws  have  been  fulfilled,  we  see,  1.  That 
the  two  rows  of  mattresses,  which  have  sunk  into  the  bottom  till  a  firmer  strata  was 
reached,  afford  a  secure  foundation;  2.  Where  the  jetties  pierce  the  bar,  deposits  on  the 
seaside  give  ample  protection,  while,  on  the  river  side,  wing  dams — projecting  perpen- 
dicuhirly  150  ft.  from  the  jetties — stopped  the  current  and  caused  sediments  to  be  depos- 
ited, producing  a  gentler  and  more  resisting  slope,  with  a  simultaneous  deepening  of 
channel:  at  the  gulf  ends  of  the  jetties  and  extending  some  distance  towards  shore, 
the  slopes  have  bcfn  improved  by  sinking  cribs  of  palmetto  wood  at  both  sides  of  the 
mattresses,  and  then  building  up  the  desired  slope  with  str)nes.  3.  The  compression  of 
the  mattresses  by  the  weight  of  stone  and  the  infiltration  of  sand  has  done  much  to  dimin- 
ish the  leakage,  but  more  time  is  needed  to  completely  till  interstices,  and  the  use  of 
gravePand  broken  stone  near  the  jetty  top  will  greatly  assist.  4.  The  shore  jetty  sec- 
tions are  now  maintained  above  high-water  mark  without  difficulty.  Ujwn  the  summit  of 
the  gulf  sections  a  continuous  embankment  of, concrete,  varying  in  dimensions,  but  usually 
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12  ft,  wide  and  3^  ft.  thick,  has  been  constructed  for  a  distance  of  3,800  ft.  upon  the 
east  jetty,  and  2,800  ft.  upon  the  west  jetty.  Tiie  conci'ete  was  molded  in  blocks  weigh- 
ing from  25  to  72  tons,  and  these  were  cemented  together  afterwards,  forming  one  solid 
stone  of  great  resisting  power  on  each  jetty,  and  aiding  in  tlie  diminution  of  leakage  by 
compressing  the  mattresses;  it  is  hoped  that  the  weiglit  will  cause  the  elaslic  limit  of  the 
M'illows  to  be  reached,  thus  increasing  its  impermeability.  A  massive  parapet  is  to  sur- 
mount the  concrete,  the  time  of  construction  at  any  point  depending  uj^on  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  jetties.  July  10,  1879,  capt.  Eads  reported  the  completion  of  the  jetty 
work;  depth  through  the  jetties  over  30  ft.;  at  the  head  of  the  pass,  20  ft. — measure-, 
menis  being  taken  with  the  river  at  its  lowest  stage.  The  improvement  of  harbors  by| 
jetties  depends  upon  the  general  principles  cited  as  applicable  in  the  great  works  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi;  and  many  harbors  on  the  great  lakes  and  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  have  been  thus  made  more  accessible. 

JEVONS,  William 'Stanley,  b.  Enirland,  1835;  grandson  of  William  Eoscoe,  the 
eminent  historian,  educated  at  University  college,  London,  and  made  a  feilow  of  his  col- 
lege in  1862.  He  held  a  position  in  the  Sydney  (Australia)  mint,  1854-59.  In  1866  he 
received  the  appointment  of  professor  of  logic  and  mental  and  moral  ])hilosophy,  and 
Cobden  lecturer  in  political  economy  in  Owen's  college,  Mancliester;  in  1872  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  i-oyal  society;  and  in  1876  received  the  honorary  degree  of  ll.d.  from 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  During  the  latter  year  he  Wiis  appointed  professor  of 
political  economy  in  University  college,  London.  He  has  written  The  Priiiclpies  of 
Science — a  Treatise  on  Logic  and  Scientific  Method;  Theory  of  Political  Economy;  and 
Money,  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange. 

JEW,  Wandering.     See  Wandering  Jew. 

JEWEL  or  JEWELL,  John,  d.d.,  1522-71;  an  English  clergyman,  largely  con- 
cerned in  the  religious  troubles  of  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabt'tli.  At  the  accession 
of  the  latter  queen  he  assisted  in  the  re-eslablishment  of  the  Protestant  religion,  was 
made  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  was  an  eloquent  preacher.  He  publisherl  many  con  troversial 
works,  and  his  famous  ^7;/';'%/r<^c<"fes/ft^  yly^7fcni<]g  w^as  by  Elizabeth's  orders  placed  in 
every  church  in  the  country,  and  has  ever  since  been  looked  upon  as  a  classic  of  the 
Anglican  communion. 

JEWELL,  a  CO.  inn.  Kansas,  on  the  border  line  of  Nebraska;  900  sq.m.;  pop  207. 
,'The  surface  is  rolling  prairie-land,  with  fertile  soil,  affording  good  pasturage.  It  is 
"watered  by  branches  of  the  Republican  and  Solomon  rivers.     Co.  seat,  Jewell  City. 

JEWELL,  Marshall,  b.N.  H.,Oct.  20, 1825.  He  was  bred  to  the  tanning  business,  but 
left  it  to  engage  in  telegraph  construction  in  the  south-western  states.  In  1850  he  established 
himself  in  business  in  Hartford, Conn.,  as  a  manufacturer  of  Ic  aihcr  belting,  and  \v;is  very 
successful.  His  ability,  public  spirit,  and  warm  interest  in  public  aliairs,  gave  him  promi- 
nence as  a  private  citizen;  and  his  hearty  support  of  the  general  government  during  the  war 
of  the  rebellion  drew  special  legard  to  him  as  a  man  qualified  by  his  energy,  integrity,  and 
patriotism  for  the  public  service.  He  was  elected  governor  of  Connecticut  \\\  1869, 1871,  and 
1872.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Russia,  where  he  is  said  to  have  mnde  him- 
self master  of  the  secret  of  making  Russian  leather.  He  returned  to  the  United  Slates  in 
1874  to  enter  the  cabinet  of  gen.  Grant  as  post  master-general.  In  consequence  of  a  mis- 
understanding with  the  president  he  resigned  before  the  expiration  of  the  hitter's  second 
term,  returning  to  his  home  in  Hartiord.  In  1880  he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the 
national  committee  of  the  republican  party,  in  wdiich  capacity  it  became  his  duty  to 
direct  and  supervise  the  campaign  for  the  choice  of  a  president  of  the  United  States— a 
task  which  he  fulfilled  with  great  energy  and  success. 

JEWELRY  {ante).  Manufacture  op,  in  the  United  States.  The  wearing  of  jewelry 
was  earnestly  discountenanced  in  the  New  England  colonies  as  a  practice  savoi-ing  of 
worldly  pride  and  ostentation,  and  therefore  hardly  compatible  witli  piety  This  form 
of  asceticism,  though  it  had  its  root  in  religious  feeling,  was  no  doubt  stimulated  bv  the 
poverty  of  the  times.  Gold  beads  appear  to  have  been  exempt  from  the  prevalent"  pro- 
scription, being  cherished  as  heirlooms,  and  transmitted  wit.h  pride  from  mother  and 
daughter;  and  as  the  colonies  became  prosperous,  it  became  more  usual  for  the  fortunate 
possessors  of  gold  coins  to  hand  them  over  to  the  goldsmith  to  be  cast  into  rings  or 
chains.  In  the  colonies  s.  of  New  England  the  religious  objection  to  wearing  jewelry 
was  not  so  much  felt,  but  the  demand  for  it  was  limited,  and  most  of  that  which  wa^s 
worn  was  imported.  The  jewelers  of  the  period  sometimes  made  plain  rings  and  chains, 
but  the  manufacture  of  jewelry  as  a  business  was  unknown  in  this  country  until  some 
time  after  the  war  of  independence.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  first  introduced  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  somewhere  between  1790  and  1795,  by  Epaphras  Hinsdale,  who  died  in 
1810,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Taylor,  one  of  his  workmen,  who  greatly  enlarged  the 
business  and  invented  new  machines  for  the  prosecution  of  the  w^ork.  Somewhere  about 
1800  the  business  was  introduced  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  was  rapidly  extended  there. 
Mr.  Hinsdale  and  Mr.  Taylor  had  made  all  their  articles  of  solid  gold,  but  the  Providence 
manufacturers  soon  began  to  make  what  is  known  as  "filled  work."  the  face  of  the  jewel 
being  stamped  out  from  a  thin  ribbon  of  gold,  and  the  shell  filled  with  a  solder  of 'some 
baser  metal,  and  then  covered  on  the  back  with  a  thia  layer  of  gold  of  an  inferior  quality. 
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Of  course  this  sort  of  work,  wliicli  was  scarcely  distingnlshable  by  an  untniinod  eye, 
coiikl  be  sold  for  much  less  tlian  work  of  solid  gohi,  and  therefore  it  found  a  ready 
market.  In  1812  Mr.  Georue  F.  Downinir  bcmm  to  inanufaeturo  various  articles  df 
jewelry  in  Newark,  and  in  1821  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  the  manufacture  of 
tiligree  jewehy  had  been  introduced  in  1812  by  a  Frenchman  named  La  Guerre.  From 
this  time  onward  the  business  rapidly  increased,  until  it  met  a  clieck  in  the  financirtl 
revulsion  of  1837.  With  the  return  of  national  prosi)erity  it  revived,  and  was  immensely 
increased  by  thediscoverv  of  gold  in  California.  It  met  with  another  check  in  tlie  dis- 
asters of  1857,  and  had  hardly  recovered  when  the  war  of  the  rebellion  gave  it  another 
blow;  but  it  was  revived  and  immensely  expanded  when  the  country  was  flooded  with 
paper  money,  and  fortunes  began  to  be  amassed  suddenly.  Diamonds,  which  befoix; 
that  time  had  been  rarely  worn,  were  now  in  gTeat  demand,  and  the  setting  of  them, 
previously  confined  to  Europe,  became  a  recognized  branch  of  the  jewelry  manufacture 
in  the  United  States.  Imitation  jewelry  was  also  extensively  manufactured  to  meet  Uyg 
wants  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  were  infected  by  the  fashion  of  the  time.  The  ti-ade  i1i 
this  spurious  btuff  was  immense,  yielding  an  aggregate  profit  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
those  engaged  in  it.  The  annual  production  of  jewelry  in  this  countr}'  in  1850  was 
estimated  at  a  little  less  than  $2,000,000.  In  1800  the  number  of  establisiiments  had 
increased  to  463,  employing  a  capital  of  more  than  $5,000,000,  giving  employment  to 
about  G,000  persons,  paying  wages  to  the  amount  of  $2,600,000,  and  producing  annually 
goods  valued  at  about  $10,500,000.  The  productions  of  hair  jewelry  was  a  separate 
l)ranch  of  business,  and  the  goods  annually  produced  amounted  to  somewhat  less  than 
$15,000.  Lapidaries'  work,  which  was  carried  on  in  7  establishments,  was  valued  at 
about  $37,000  yearly.  In  1870  the  number  of  establishments  was  681,  employing  over 
10,000  persons,  using  capital  amounting  to  about  $12,000,000,  paving  wages  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  $4,500,000,  and  producing  goods  valued  at  over"  $22, OOOTOOO.  The 
great  centers  of  jewelry  manufacture  are  New  York,  which  m  1870  had  198  establish- 
ments, and  produced  goods  valued  at  $9,595,700;  Providence,  with  74  establishr.ients, 
and  products  valued  at  $3,086,846;  Philadelphia,  53  establishments,  $1,583,741;  Boston, 
$338,000;  Sprinsxfield,  Mass.,  $370,000;  Cincinnati,  $338,000;  San  Francisco,  18  estab- 
lishments, $475,562;  Bristol  co.,  Mass.,  33  establishments,  $1,510,925.  The  financial 
revulsion  of  1873  depressed  the  business  greatly,  but  it  is  now  again  becoming  pros- 
perous. ^ 

■  I. 

JE^yETT,  Charles  Coffin,  1816-68;  educated  at  Brown  university  and  Andover  • 
theological  seminary.  Acted  as  librarian  at  Andover,  and  made  a  catalogue  of  Brown 
university  library,  of  which  institution  he  was  also  librarian  and  professor  of  modeiu 
languages,  1843-48.  He  was  afterwards  librarian  of  the  Smithsonian  institution,  and 
from  1858-68  superintendent  of  the  Boston  public  library.  Mr.  Jewett  was  the  first  of 
the  modern  school  of  American  librarians,  and  his  Mo f ices  of  Public  Libraries  in  the  United 
iStates  of  America,  1851,  and  suggestions  of  a  new  method  of  cataloguing  libraries,  have 
been  of  great  service.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  first  in  this  country,  to  . 
adopt  the  card-cataloguing  system  to  public  libraries. 

JEWETT,  MiLO  Parker,  ll.d.,  b.  Vt.,  1808;  educated  at  Dartmouth  and  Andover, 
and  occupied  a  chair  in  Marietta  college,  Ohio,  for  three  years  from  1835.  Having 
been  a  Presbyterian,  he  changed  to  the  Baptist  church,  and  in  1861,  on  the  founda- 
tion of  Yassar  college  for  women,  he  was  made  its  first  president,  a  position  which  he 
resigned  in  1876.  He  was  among  the  first  to  introduce  the  common-school  system  into 
Ohio  and  Alabama.  He  wrote  2'he  Mode  and  Subjects  of  Baptism,  which  passed  tiirough 
many  editions. 

JEW-FISH,  a  common  name  of  several  species  of  the  serranidce,  which  sometimcfS 
attain  a  weight  of  several  hundred  pounds.  A  species  caught  along  the  Florida  coast, 
called  the  promicrops  r/nasa.,  sometimes  weighs  as  much  as  700  lbs.  The  jew-fish  of 
California  is  the  siereolepis  gir/as. 

JEWSBURY,  GER.M.DfNE  Endsor;  b.  England,  1821;  sister  of  Maria  Jane;  a  writer 
of  novels  and  children's  books.  Among  her  works  are  Zoe:  the  History  of  two  Lives; 
The  Half -Sisters;  Maririu  Withers;  Constance  Herbert,  etc.  Her  writings  have  been 
favorably  reviewed  by  Blackicood  and  the  London  Examiner. 

JEWSBURY,  Marfa  Jane,  1800-33;  b.  England;  contributed  articles  to  the  Londoti 
Athenmnn  and  otlier  periodicals,  and  wrote  a  number  of  miscellaneous  works,  including 
the  following:  Phantasmagoria,  or  Sketches  of  Lfe  and  Literature ;  Letters  to  the  Young; 
Lmj/h  of  Leisure  Hours;  and  2  hree  Histories.  Christoj)her  North  commended  Miss  Jews- 
bury  in  Nodes  Ambrosiamc.  In  1833  she  was  married  to  the  rev.  William  Fletcher,  a 
missionary,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Lidia.  On  her  arrival  at  Bombay  she  fell  a. 
victim  to  the  epidemic  of  cholera  then  raging. 

JEYPOOR,  one  of  the  19  native  states  of  Rajpootana,  India,  anciently  known  as 
Amber;  150  m.  long,  140  m.  broad;  15,251  sq  m. ;  pop.  494,598.  With  the  exception  of 
some  insulated  peaks  and  clusters  of  hills  in  the  n.  and  north-western  parts,  the  surface 
is  level.  The  population  is  composed  of  various  races,  the  most  numerous  being  tiie 
Minas,  supposed  to  be  IIk;  aboriginal  inhabitants.  The  next,  about  equal  in  number, 
are  the  Jats,  who  are  extensive  landholders  and  skillful  agriculturists.     The  Brahmins 
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are  raore  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in  any  other  part  of  Rajpootana. 
The  ruliug-  class  are  the  Rajpoots,  who,  though  less  numerous  than  the  Miiias  and  .Tats, 
are  able  to  muster  30,000  tightiug  men.  The  less  important  tribes  are  the  Banias, 
Dhakurs,  and  Gujurs.  The  revenue,  exclusive  of  the  possessions  of  the  feudal  chiefs, 
is  estimated  at  £458,395.  By  treaty  this  country  became  tributary  to  the  East  India 
company  in  1818.  In  1842  a  large  arrear  of  tribute,  which  had  accumulated,  was 
remitted,  and  the  annual  tribute  fixed  at  £40,000.  In  consequence  of  intrigue  and 
corruption  in  the  administration  a  British  force  was  sent  to  Jeypoor  in  1835  to  redress 
jexisting  wrongs,  which  resulted  in  restoring  order  and  securing  the  collection  of  the 
^revenue.  The  prince  having  been  poisoned,  a  regency  was  appointed  during  the  minority 
of  his  successor,  and  the  government  was  administered  with  justice  and  efficiency. 
The  young  prince  having  been  initiated  into  public  business,  the  British  authorities, 
recognizing  his  fitness  for  the  duties  of  his  station,  committed  to  him  in  1851,  when  18 
years  of  age,  the  reins  of  government.  Jeypoor,  the  capital  of  the  country,  is  850  m. 
n.w.  from  Calcutta;  lat.  26"  56',  long.  75°  55'. 

JEZEBEL,  daughter  of  Ethbael,  king  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  wife  of  Ahab,  king 
of  Israel.  Through  her  influence  over  her  husband  she  induced  him  to  permit  the 
worship  of  her  country's  idols,  and  finally  to  depart  entirely  from  the  worship  of 
Jehovah.  A  woman  of  force  and  much  shrewdness,  combined  with  unscrupulousness, 
she  succeeded  in  withdrawing  the  Israelites  from  the  true  religion,  until,  it  is  related, 
that  there  remained  but  7,000  of  them  who  had  not  swerved.  After  the  death  of  Ahab 
she  maintained  the  same  control  over  her  son  Jehoram,  who  was  at  last  killed  by  Jehu, 
who  then  commanded  the  death  of  Jezebel,  and  she  was  flung  from  the  window  of  the 
palace  to  the  ground  beneath,  where  the  dogs  devoured  her. 

JEZI'RiVH,  or  Book  of  Creation,  one  of  the  cabalistic  books  of  the  Jews  contain- 
ing a  mystical  account  of  the  creation  of  the  universe.  It  is  divided  into  six  chapters, 
which  are  subdivided  into  sections.  The  age  of  this  work  is  unknown.  The  Jews  claim 
it  to  be  of  divine  origin,  intrusted  by  the  Lord  to  Abram,  and  by  him  handed  down  to 
the  learned  rabbi  Akiba.  The  conclusion  of  modern  scholars  is  that  it  was  composed  by 
the  Jewish  schools  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Philo  Judaeus  about  a  century  B.C.  The 
Jeziiah  has  been  published,  with  five  commentaries  (1562),  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
'notes  (1642),  and  with  a  German  translation  and  notes  (1830). 

I  JEZ'REEL,  a  t.  of  Issachar,  which  contained  a  palace  of  the  kings  of  Israel ;  deserted 
by  the  court  after  the  death  of  Jezebel.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was 
known  under  the  names  of  Esdraela  and  Stradela.  In  the  history  of  the  crusades  wc 
meet  with  it  as  Parvum  Gerinum,  the  Zerin  of  the  Arabs.  Under  the  latter  designation 
the  town  stands  on  a  rocky  declivity,  between  the  mountains  of  Giiboa  and  Hernmn,  but 
contains  only  about  20  ruined  huts  and  a  few  inhabitants.  The  original  city,  in  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  is  described  as  having  been  very  beautiful,  and  the  palace  erected 
by  Ahab  as  a  marvel  of  architecture. 

JH^TLUM,  Jelum,  or  Behut.     See  Jhelum,  ante. 

JINJST,  supernatural  characters  occurring  in  the  Arabian  mythology,  and  supposed  to 
be  the  children  of  fire.  They  were  said  to  be  under  the  government  of  a  race  of  kings 
named  Suleyman,  to  one  of  whom  was  ascribed  the  honor  of  having  built  the  pyramids. 
Tiiere  were  both  good  and  evil  jinns,  the  one  class  hideously  ugly  in  appearance,  the 
other  beautiful.  They  were  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  manifesting  themselves  to 
huir.an  beings  in  the  form  of  serpents,  dogs,  or  other  creatures,  or  of  appearing  in  the 
guise  of  human  beings,  or  of  becoming  invisible  at  pleasure. 

JIONPOOR,  or  JoANPORE,  a  district  of  Hindustan,  in  the  North-West  Provinces, 
between  26°  and  27°  n.  lat. ;  bounded  n.  by  Oude,  n.e.  by  Azimghur,  e.  by  Ghazeepoor, 
8.  by  Benares  and  Allahabad;  1552  sq.m  ;  pop.  798,503.  It  is  well  watered,  extremely 
fertile,  under  good  cultivation,  and  covered  with  forests.  The  inhabitants  are  Hindus 
and  Mohammedans,  the  former  greatly  preponderating.  With  one  tribe  of  the  Hindus 
female  infanticide  prevailed  until  abolished  by  the  influence  of  the  British  government. 
The  district  came  into  the  possession  of  the  British  in  1775,  and  forms  part  of  the 
Benares  zemindary. 

JIONPOOR,  or  JoANPORE,  a  t.  in  a  district  of  the  same  nnme  in  the  North-Wcst 
Provinces  of  Hindustan.  It  was  anciently  the  capital  of  an  independent  principality. 
It  is  on  the  river  Goomty,  42  m.  from  Benares,  147  m.  from  Lucknow.  Sultan  Fcroz  III. 
of  Delhi,  having  ordered  a  Hindu  temple  to  be  demolished,  erected  in  1370  around  its  ruins 
a  foit  of  solid  stone,  which  he  named  after  his  uncle  and  predecessor  Joana.  He  sent 
nimierous  artificers  and  others  to  inhabit  the  new  city,  which  w^as  completed  in  twelve 
years.  Khuaje  Jehan,  who  became  emperor  after  the* subversion  of  the  empire  of  Delhi 
by  Tamerlane,  made  Jionpoor  the  capital.  He  was  succeeded  in  1399  by  his  son 
Moharic  Shah,  who  in  a  prosperous  reign  of  40  years  greatly  strengthened  and'improved 
the  city  and  fortress,  and  Jionpoor  became  one  of  the  most  renowned  cities  of  Hindustan 
for  religion  and  learning.  It  was  again  annexed  to  the  empire  of  Delhi  in  1468.  jMany 
of  the  mosques  and  colleges  built  at  that  time  still  exist.  The  fortress  Avas  often  taken 
ki  the  wars  between  the  Afghans  and  Moguls,  and  much  dilapidated,  but  was  thoroughly 
repaired  about  1570  by  the  governor  of  Bengal.     The  famous  bridge  of  Jionpoor,  built 
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280  years  ago,  still  stands,  a  monument  of  ancient  splendor  and  architectural  skill.  In 
179o  it  was  submerged  during  the  niiuy  season  witiiout  any  damage  from  the  current. 
The  town  around  the  fort  has  some  brick  houses  and  a  large  bazaar.  Many  ruins  of 
tombs  and  mosques  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  The  Jamai  Musjed  is  a  very 
Laudsome  mosque  built  of  stone,  and  is  in  good  condition. 

JOAIj,  a  nephew  of  king  David,  was  a  distinguished  warrior  in  the  days  of  Saul. 
David  gave  him  command  of  his  entire  army.  He  was  an  utterly  unscrupulous  general, 
and  when  David  tried  to  remove  him  from  his  position  in  favor  of  Amasa,  he  plunged 
his  sword  into  the  heart  of  the  latter  in  the  very  act  of  embracing  him.  He  joined 
Adonijah  in  his  conspiracy,  and  w-as  at  last  taken  by  Solomon,  although  he  had  sought 
refuge  at  the  altar  in  the  tabernacle,  and  was  put  to  death. 

JO'ACHDr,  The  Prophet,  1130-1202;  Abbot  of  Floris;b.  Celico,  Italy;  a  Cister- 
cian monk,  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Floris.  He  was  held  in  high  repute  even  by 
l)opes  and  princes.  His  followers  reverenced  him  as  a  prophet.  He  denounced  severely 
the  corruption  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  sought  to  effect  a  reformation.  Some  of 
his  views  were  peculiar.  He  taught  that  the  Christian  era  would  close  in  12G0,  followed 
by  a  new  era  under  another  dispensation.  His  treatise  called  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  in 
which  he  advocated  this  tenet,  was  condemned  by  the  Lateran  council  in  1215,  and 
again  by  the  council  of  Aries  in  1260,  which  pronounced  all  his  followers  heretics.  In 
the  middle  of  the  13tli  c.  he  had  many  adherents  called  Joacliimites.  He  wrote  many 
works,  predicting  in  some  of  them  the  downfall  of  the  papacy.  liis  life  was  written  by 
Gregory  di  Lauro. 

JO'ANES,  Vicente,  1523-1579;  b.  Spain;  studied  in  Rome  and  settled  in  Valencia, 
where  he  founded  a  new  school  of  painters.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Spanish 
painters  of  his  time.  His  subjects  were  exclusively  religious,  and  many  of  his  works 
are  in  the  churches  and  convents  of  Valencia.  His  great  pieces  are  "Baptism  of  Christ," 
in  tl)e  cathedral  of  Valencia;  6  pictures  of  the  "Life  of  St.  Stephen,"  in  the  palace  of 
i\ladrid;  and  the  "Holy  Supper,"  in  the  Louvre. 

JOANNA  I.,  1327-1382;  Queen  of  Naples;  daughter  of  Charles,  duke  of  Calabria,  and 
granddaughter  of  Robert  of  Aujou;  was  married  in  13o4  to  her  second  cousin,  Andrew 
of  Hungary,  who  in  1345  was  murdered  by  conspirators  instigated,  as  was  believed,  by 
Joanrui.  His  brother,  Louis  the  great  of  Hungary,  invaded  Naples  to  avenge  his  death, 
and  she  fled  to  Avignon,  the  residence  of  the  popes;  but  on  the  mediation  of  the  pope  she 
w^as  restored  to  the  throne  in  1352.  In  the  schism  between  the  popes  Clement  VII.  and 
Urban  VI.  she  took  sides  with  Clement,  when,  at  the  instigation  of  Urban,  a  rebellion 
occurred  in  Naples;  she  was  captured  by  Charles  Durazzo,  imprisoned,  and  delivered 
to  the  king  of  Hungary,  who  had  her  put  to  death  in  1382. 

JOANNA  II.,  1370-1435;  Queen  of  Naples,  1414-1435;  a  grandniece  of  Joanna  I.; 
was  married  to  William  of  Austria,  and  afterwards  to  Jacques  de  Bourbon  count  of  La 
jNIarche.  Her  character  was  very  dissolute,  and  her  government  disturbed  by  constant 
feuds  and  insurrections. 

JOANNES,  ISLAND  of.     See  Marajo,  ante. 

JO'ASII,  or  Jeho'ash.  King  of  Israel,  son  and  successor  of  Jehoahaz  and  grandson 
of  Jehu,  reigned  B.C.  838-823.  He  was  a  courageous  and  strong  king,  but  adiiered  to 
the  idolatry  that  had  been  introduced  by  Jeroboam. 

JO'ASII,  or  jF:no'Asii,  about  v,.c,.  881-837;  King  of  Judah.  son  of  Ahaziah  and 
Libnah  of  Beersheba.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  his  grandmother  Athaliah  having 
massjicred  his  brothers  and  usurped  the  throne,  he  was  secreted  by  his  aunt  Jehoshebath, 
tiie  wife  of  Jehoiada  the  high-priest,  and  brought  up  by  her  in  the  chambers  connected 
with  the  temple  until  his  8th  year,  when  in  a  revolution  Athaliah  was  slain,  and  Joasli 
placed  upon  the  throne.  For  several  years,  through  the  influence  of  the  high  pricjst,  he 
adhered  to  the  worship  of  'the  true  God;  but  after  the  death  of  Jehoiada,  falling  into 
idolatry,  his  kingdom  was  devastated  by  Hazael  of  Damascus,  he  was  besieired  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  afterwards  murdered  in  his  bed  by  his  servants,  after  a  reign  of  forty  years. 

JOB,  Book  of  {ante),  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  world. 
An  examination  of  it  reveals  several  facts  tending  to  the  probability  that  it  was  written 
between  the  deluge  and  the  calling  of  Abraham.  1.  As  it  contains  an  earnest  discussion 
concerninii:  the  method  of  God's  moral  government  over  men  in  this  life,  it  seems  proba- 
l)le  that  all  the  great  facts,  bearing  on  the  question,  which  were  known  to  have  occurred 
would  l)e  adduced  by  some  one  or  otluu'  of  the  speakers,  on  one  side  or  other  of  the 
argument.  The  deluge,  as  one  of  such  facts,  is  referred  to.  "  Hast  thou  marked  the 
old  way  which  wicked  men  have  trodden,  wdio  were  cut  down  out  of  time,  whose 
foundation  was  overflown  by  a  flood?"  But  there  is  no  reference  to  the  liistory  of  Israel 
in  Canaan,  the  journey  through  the  wilderness,  the  judgments  du  Egypt,  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cities  of  the  plain.  Why  such  facts  were  not  employed  in  such  a  discussion 
seems  difficult  to  explain,  exccyit  on  the  theory  that  the  ])ook  was  written  before  they 
occuried.  2.  The  (mly  form  of  idolatry  referred  to  in  the  book  is  the  w^orship  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  generally  regarded  as  among  the  earliest  forms  of  idolatry.  3.  The  mode 
of  divine  worship  practiced  by  Job  was  the  patriarchal,  in  which  the   father  of  the 
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family  was  tlie  priest,  as  Noah  and  Abraham  were.  This  fact  implies  the  great  antiquity 
of  tiie  book,  but  does  not  decide  whether  it  was  written  before  or  after  Abraham.  4. 
The  reason  assigned  for  the  trial  to  which  Job  was  subjected  appears  much  more  forcible 
on  the  supposiiion  that  it  was  made  at  an  early  period  of  the  world,  when  there  had 
been  few  opportunities  to  decide  the  question  by  an  appeal  to  observation  and  experi- 
ence. 5.  The  book  contains  an  unusual  number  of  words  of  an  Arabic  cast.  This,  in 
the  judgment  of  some,  points  to  an  early  origin  when  the  connection  between  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  was  closer  than  at  a  later  period.     By  others  this  inference  is  not  allowed. 

Against  the  theory  that  the  book  was  written  before  Abraham,  the  tribal  names  of 
Job's  friends  may  be  urged.  Eliphaz  was  a  Temanite,  and  Bildad  a  Shuite.  As  Esau 
had  a  grandson  Teman  and  Abraham  a  sou  Shuah,  if  Job's  friends  were  descendants 
from  them  a  date  later  than  Abraliam  and  Esau  must  be  assigned  to  the  book.  But  it 
is  possible  tliat  there  were  men  of  the  same  names  who  lived  nearer  the  flood.  Job,  it  is 
said,  was  of  the  land  of  Uz.  As  a  duke  or  chief  of  Edom,  contemporary  with  Esau, 
had  a  grandson  Uz,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  land  received  its  name  fiom  him,  and 
consequently  that  Job  lived  after  Esau.  But  from  earlier  records  it  appears  that  Abra- 
liam had  a  nephew  and  Shem  a  grandson  of  the  same  name,  so  that  the  land  may  have 
been  called  after  even  the  earlier  of  them.  A  similar  possibility  exists  with  i-egard  to 
the  other  names.  The  Chaldeans  and  the  Sabeans  also  are  mentioned,  but  the  origin  of 
both  ma}^  be  traced  back  near  to  the  flood. 

The  introduction  and  conclusion  of  the  book  contain  brief  narratives  in  prose,  but 
the  discussion  which  occupies  the  chief  part  of  it  is  a  poem  of  very  liigh  order  both  in 
sentiment  and  style.  I.  The  introduction  narrates  Job's  piety,  wealth,  and  care  for  the 
i-eligious  welfare  of  his  children.  Satan,  having  insinuated  that  his  piety  was  prompted 
by  worldly  motives,  wa3  allowed  to  try  him;  first  by  taking  from  him  Ids  property  and 
children,  and  afterwards  by  inflicting  on  him  severe  physical  suffering.  All  this  he 
endured  for  a  time  without  falling  into  sin.  Three  of  his  friends  coming  to  condole 
with  him,  rent  their  garments  when  they  saw  him,  wept  over  him,  and  sat  down  in 
silence  seven  days.  At  length  driven,  by  the  continuance  of  his  severe  trials,  to  the 
utterance  of  maledictions  against  the  day  of  his  birth,  he  ended  also  the  silence  of  his 
friends.  II.  Eliphaz  begins  the  discussion  mildly,  and  with  regret  that  he  feels  com- 
pelled to  speak.  Reminding  Job  of  his  wise  and  encouraging  counsel  to  others  in  tlieir 
afflictions,  he  expresses  surprise  that  he  sinks  down  under  his  own  sorrows.  He  asserts 
that  the  righteous  are  never  given  up  to  suffering,  but  tliat,  while  the  incorrigible  arc 
overwlielmed,  God  punishes  also  those  whose  uprightness  is  imperfect  though  sincere. 
Pie  therefore  exhorts  Job  to  submit  to  the  calamities  which  have  come  on  him  as  the 
just  punishment  of  his  sins,  and  to  hope  that,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  all  will  yet  be 
well  with  him.  Job  in  reply  avers  that  he  has  sufficient  reason  to  complain,  that  his 
afflictions  are  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and  that  he  wishes  for  death  from  the  hand  of  God 
as  the  only  relief.  He  complains  of  his  friends  as  heartless  in  condemning  him;  com- 
pares them  to  a  deceitful  brook  which  mocks  the  thirsty  traveler;  reminds  them  that  he 
has  not  sought  their  sympathy  or  lielp,  yet  assures  them  that  if  they  have  any  just  con- 
siderations to  present  he  will  patiently  hear  them.  He  then  turns  from  them  to  God, 
lamenting  the  vanlt}^  and  weariness  of  his  condition,  imploring  relief,  giving  vent  to  the 
bitterness  of  his  soul  and  asking  that  God  wdll  let  him  alone,  will  accept  his  confession, 
and  forgive  his  sins.  Bildad  next  speaks,  roughly  assuming  that  Job's  children  liave  been 
cut  off  because  of  their  sins,  and  that  Job  liimself,  if  he  be  upright  and  will  seek  the 
Lord,  may  have  his  sorrows  turned  to  joy.  Job  replies  that  he  admits  all  that  has  been 
said  concerning  the  just  government  of  God,  but  that  men  are  too  imperfect  to  merit 
liis  favor  and  too  weak  to  endure  his  stroke.  Yet,  according  to  the  comparative  good- 
ness which  they  can  attain,  he  asserts  his  righteousness,  and  complains  that  God,  judging 
him  according  to  his  own  infinite  holiness,  treats  him  as  a  sinner  notwithstanding  all 
his  efforts  to  do  right.  Again  he  bitterly  laments  his  birth,  and  calls  on  God  to  let  him 
alone  for  a  little  while  that  he  may  have  some  rest  before  he  goes  down  to  tlie  grave. 
Zophar  makes  the  third  attack  on  Job,  calling  his  defense  senseless  and  false,  telling  him 
that  his  afflictions,  overwhelming  as  they  are,  are  less  than  his  iniquity  deserves;  that  if 
he  will  humble  his  heart,  forsake  his  sins,  and  call  on  God,  he  may  yet  be  restored  to 
prosperity  and  peace;  but  that  if  he  continue  impenitent  all  hope  of  deliverance  will  be 
vain.  As  all  the  three  friends  have  now  spoken.  Job  replies,  in  cutting  language,  to  tliem 
all,  sajdng,  "  No  doubt  but  ye  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  you."  Yet  he 
affirms  that  his  knowledge  is  not  inferior  to  theirs;  yea,  that  they  have  uttered  only 
commonplace  things  whicli  everybody  knows.  Appealing  to  the  air,  the  land,  and  the 
sea  as  full  of  the  works  of  God,  whose  supremacy  he  acknowledges  over  all  the  affairs 
of  mankind,  and  declaring  his  own  readiness  to  submit  his  case  to  him,  he  charges  his 
friends  with  having  made  false  statements  in  their  pretense  of  zeal  for  the  divine  gov- 
ernment, and  professes  his  detei-minntion  to  continue  his  trust  in  God  even  unto  death. 
Then,  addressing  himself  directly  to  God,  he  pleads  with  him  to  withdraw  his  hand 
from  him  and  not  to  overwhelm  him  with  his  mighty  power,  as  a  tempest  that  puts 
forth  its  strenuth  in  crushing  the  dry  stubble  or  a  driven  leaf.  After  this  he  closes  his 
reply  with  a  beautiful  lamentation  over  the  frailty  of  life.  2.  The  second  division  of 
the  discussion  Eliphaz,  as  before,  begins.  He  charges  Job  with  vanity,  presumption, 
prayerlessness,  arrogance,  and  craft.     He  vindicates  the  government  of  God,  which,  he 
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declares,  dcalswithtlie  wicked  according  to  their  character,  sending  on  them  disquietude 
of  .si)irit  in  tiie  niid>t  of  external  safety,  ruin  in  the  hour  of  prosperity,  and  destruction 
when  tliey  think  themselves  strong.  Job's  reply  condemns  his  friends  severely  as  mis- 
erable comforters,  complains  irreverently  against  God  as  giving  him  up  into  the  hands 
of  the  wicked,  and  breaking  him  with  breach  upon  breach.  He  also  asserts  passionately 
his  innocence,  to  which,  he  says,  earth  and  heaven  will  both  bear  witness.  Bildad's 
second  addre>s  is  increasingly  severe  on  Job,  treating  all  his  arguments  as  vain  and  arro- 
gant aitacks  on  the  government  of  God,  and  denouncing  on  him  the  terrible  calamiliesj 
wdiich,  he  says,  are  manifestly  the  portion  of  the  W'.cked.  Job's  answer  to  this  crueli 
speech  is  from  the  depths  of  a  sorrowful  yet  subdued  spirit.  He  calls  on  his  fi'iends  to*^ 
remember  that  God  has  overthrown  him,  has  shut  up  and  darkened  his  path,  has 
removed  the  crown  from  his  head,  and  surrounded  him  with  destruction;  so  tliat  his 
bretiiren,  kinsfolk  and  friends,  his  servants,  and  even  his  wife  count  him  as  a  stranger, 
and  little  children  despise  him.  Then  wich  a  pathetic  appeal  for  human  pity  because 
God's  liaud  is  upon  him,  he  passes  the  crisis  of  his  distress,  and  springs  up  to  a  sublime 
confidence  in  God  which  pours  the  light  of  redemption  on  the  scene.  Conscious  of  the 
importance  of  what  he  is  about  to  say.  he  looks  eagerly  around  for  some  way  of  preserv- 
ing it.  "  Who  will  write  the  words  that  now  1  speak?  Who  will  engrave  them  on  a 
tablet  and  cut  then\  into  the  rock  forever?  For  I  know  that  my  redeemer  liveth,  and  at 
the  latter  day  a'JU  stand  upoii  the  earth.  Though  this  will  be  after  they  have  destroyed 
even  my  sk:i3  yet,  delivered  from  the  flesh,  shall  I  see  God.  I  shall  behold  him  on  my 
side;  mine  ^yes  shall  see  him,  and  /te  will  not  be  a  stranger  to  me,  even  though  my  reins 
within  m'^  nrcf  consumed."  3.  From  this  point  the  discussion  becomes  easier  to  under- 
stand. Joo's  friends,  adhering  to  their  theory  that  God  deals  with  men  in  accordance 
with  '.hr.\r  characters,  charge  on  him  iniquity  of  conduct  and  of  heart,  which,  they 
iusiot  /i^.ust  be  as  aggravated  as  his  afflictions  are  great:  while  lie,  turning  increasingly 
away  Crom  man,  confesses  the  majesty,  sovereignty,  and  justice  of  God;  gives  a  grand 
description  of  wisdom  as  consisting  in  fearing  the  Lord  and  departing  from  evil;  asserts 
his  integiity  in  God's  sight,  and  declares  that  if  he  will  pronounce  judgment  in  his  case 
he  will  bind  it  as  a  crown  of  righteousness  on  his  head.  At  length,  the  three  friends 
having  be:;n  silenced,  a  fourth  takes  up  the  argument — Elihu,  the  youngest  of  the  com- 
pany, who  has  listened  in  silence  but  with  growing  impatience  to  all  that  has  been  said. 
Displeased  with  his  companions  because  they  have  not  answered  Job  aright,  and  with 
Job  because  he  has  maintained  his  own  righteousness,  he  calls  on  all  to  listen  to  him. 
While  he  agrees  with  much  that  has  been  advanced  concerning  the  punishment  of  sin- 
ners in  this  life,  he  asserts,  as  a  principle  in  God's  government  which  none  of  the  dis- 
putants have  made  prominent,  that  affliction  is  often  sent  on  men  for  their  profit  that 
they  may  be  turned  from  their  evil  purposes  and  humbled  in  their  pride.  The  debate  is 
closed  by  the  Lord  himself,  answering  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind  and  drawing  from  him 
the  humble  confession,  "Behold  I  am  vile;  I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the 
ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee;  wherefore  I  abhor  myself  and  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes."  HI.  After  this  the  condemnation  of  his  three  friends  was  pronounced;  and  Job 
having  prayed  for  them,  his  own  captivity  was  turned,  and  the  Lord  blessed  the  latter 
portion  of  his  life  more  than  he  had  its  beginning. 

JOHERT  DE  LA:MBALLE,  Antoine  Joseph,  1799-18G7;  b.  Lamballe;  an  eminent 
surgeon  of  Paris,  surgeon^  at  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis  in  1880,  and  surgeon  to  the  empe- 
ror in  1854.  He  was  insane  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  His  principal  works  are 
Tralie  Tiieoi-ique  et  Pratique  des  Maladies  Chirurgicales  du  Canal  Inteiitinal,  two  vols. ; 
Traite  de  C.druvgie  Plastique  ;  and  Traitement  des  Fistules  vesico  vac/inales.  For  the  flrst 
of  these  he  received  2,000  francs  from  the  French  institute,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

JOB'S  TEARS,  Coix  lachryma,  a  corn-plant  of  India.  It  is  a  grass,  sometimes  ris- 
ing to  the  height  of  8  ft.,  with  the  stout  habit  of  maize,  to  which  also  it  is 
botanically  allied;  but  the  male  and  female  flowers  grow  close  together  in  spikelets, 
which  are  produced  in  axillary  clusters.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  tear-like  form 
of  the  hard,  shining,  bluish- w'hite  seeds,  which  are  sometimes  made  into  bracelets  and 
necklaces,  and  are  also  an  article  of  food.  This  plant  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in 
many  parts  of  India,  but  it  is  one  of  the  worst  of  the  cereals.  It  has  become  almost 
naturalized  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  flour  made  from  it  is  there  used,  but  it  is  chiefly 
a  resource  of  the  poor  in  times  of  scarcity. 

JO  DAVIESS,  a  n.w.  co.  of  Illinois,  bounded  n.  by  Wisconsin,  and  s.w.  by  the 
Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from  Iowa;  650  sq.m.:  pop.  '70,  27,820.  Surface  irreg- 
ular and  well  watered;  soil  fertile.  Chief  products  are  wheat,  maize,  oats,  wool,  and 
hay.  iMiiies  of  lead  are  numerous,  and  copper  is  found.  The  articles  of  manufactuic 
are  carriages,  agricultural  implements,  saddlery,  and  machinery.  There  are  some  Hour- 
mills  and  breweries.     Co.  seat,  Galena. 

JODELLE,  Etienne,  1532-1573;  b.  Paris;  a  dramatic  poet,  distinguished  for  his 
efforts  to  substitute  the  institutions  of  the  Greek  drama  and  choruses  for  the  mysteri/>.s 
and  moral  Hies  then  in  vogue  under  the  patronage  of  the  church.  His  tragedies,  Cleojidfre 
Caj)tiTe  and  Didoii,  and  his  comedy,  Eufjene  ou  llencontre,  were  very  successful.  He 
excelled  also  as  an  orator,  painter,  and  sculptor. 
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JODELN,  a  peculiar  manner  of  singing  with  the  falsetto  voice  in  harmonic  pro- 
gressions, which  exists  only  among  the  Tyrolese  and  the  Swiss. 

JOEL  (Jehovah  is  God),  the  son  of  Pethuel,  one  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  who 
delivered  his  predictions,  according  to  some,  in  the  days  of  Joash;  others,  iiowever, 
place  him  variously,  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  Manasseh,  Josiah,  Uzziali,  &c.  Concern- 
ing the  circumstances  of  his  life  absolutely  nothing  is  known.  The  occasion  of  his 
prophecy  was  an  extraordinary  plague  of  locusts,  accompanied  by  an  extreme  drought, 
which  consumed  the  land.  After  describing  these  judgments  the  prophet  calls  upon 
his  countrymen  to  repent,  and  assures  them  that  God  is  i-eady  to  forgive.  Extraordinary 
warmth  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  together  with  an  enthusiastic  belief  in  the  glory  of 
the  future  destiny  of  the  people,  run  through  the  whole  of  the  book.  Some  of  the 
passages  have  been  understood  by  theologians  as  predictive  of  the  blessings  of  the 
Messianic  age,  and  one  is  actually  applied  by  the  apostle  Peter  to  the  events  which 
transpired  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  16-21).  The  style  of  Joel,  always  vivid 
and  eloquent,  sometimes  sublime,  is  perhaps  the  very  finest  of  any  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment writers.  One  of  the  most  elaborate  works  on  Joel  is  Credner's  Dei'  Prophet 
Joel.  Compare  Ewald,  Umbreit,  Plenderson,  &c. 

JOEL,  PROPHECY  OF  {ante),  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  prophetical  books,  contains 
a  scries  of  general  predictions  which  later  prophets  give  more  definitely.  It  con- 
sists of  four  parts:  I.  An  announcement  of  devastation  inflicted  on  the  land  by  hosts  of 
locusts  and  worms.  Some  interpret  this  as  a  literal  description  of  destruction  caused  by 
these  plagues  of  the  field.  Others  regard  it  as  an  emblem  of  invasions  by  great  armies 
of  men  led  by  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings;  or,  with  still  wider  range,  by  the 
Assyiians  and  Clialdeans,  the  Medes  and  Persians,  Alexander,  and  the  Romans. 
II.  A  call  on  the  p6ople  for  repentance  and  contrition  of  heart,  to  be  manifested 
by  fasting,  solemn  assemblies,  and  mourning;  accompanied  with  an  assurance  that 
their  transgressions  should  be  forgiven  and  prosperity  restored.  III.  A  prediction 
of  Messianic  blessings  that  would  characterize  the  last  da3^s.  The  fulfillment  of  this — 
beginning  at  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  16),  which  was  followed  not  many  years 
after  by  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  dispensation — is  still  advancing  in  the  world's 
history.  IV.  A  prediction  of  judgments  on  the  adversaries  of  God's  people,  among 
whom  Tyre,  Sidon,  other  nations  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Edom,  are 
mentioned,  perhaps  as  representatives  of  all;  with  promises  of  final  and  perpetual 
blessings  on  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 

JOGHIS,     See  Yoga,  and  Yogin,  ante. 

JOGUES,.  Isaac,  1607-46;  b.  Orleans,  France;  was  ordained  in  Paris,  and  sent  to 
Canada  as  a  Jesuit  missionary  in  1636.  After  laboring  several  years  among  the  Huron 
Indians,  he  established  a  mission  at  Sault  St.  Marie  among  some  Algonquin  tiibes. 
With  a  party  of  Hurons  he  went  to  Quebec  for  supplies  for  the  mission,  and  returning, 
they  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  nearly  all  his  companions  were  killed  or  taken,  and  he  was 
made  a  slave  and  treated  with  great  cruelty.  Escaping  to  the  Dutch  at  Albany  and 
thence  to  New  Amsterdam,  he  was  kindly  received  b}^  governor  Kieft,  and  sent  to  Europe. 
Returning  from  France  to  Canada  he  confirmed  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  French 
and  Mohawks  in  1646,  and  founded  a  mission  with  that  Iv\\h\  but  was  killed  at  Caugh- 
nawaga  on  suspicion  of  sorcery.  An  account  of  his  captivity  in  Latin,  of  the  toma- 
hawking of  Rene  Goupil  at  his  side,  and  a  description  of  New  Netherlands,  with  his 
letters  were  published  by  the  New  York  historical  society. 

JOGUES,  or  YuGS,  divisions  of  time  in  the  fabulous  chronology  of  the  Hindus;  as 
the  suttee  yug,  tirtah  yug,  dwapaar  yug,  etc.,  each  supposed  to  have  covered  some  mil- 
lions of  years,  and  to  have  included  a  period  of  purity,  degeneracy,  or  corruption,  as 
the  case  might  be. 

JOHANNES  SECUNDUS,  1511-36;  b.  at  the  Hague.  His  true  name  was  Jan 
Everard.  He  had  some  reputation  as  a  sculptor  and  painter,  but  excelled  chiefly  as  a 
poet.  He  accompanied  Charles  V.  on  his  expedition  to  Tunis.  He  was  a  man  of  genius 
and  learning.  His  poems  are  admired  for  their  classical  purity,  and  have  been  trans- 
lated into  nearly  all  the  principal  European  languages.  His  Opera  Poetica  were  published 
by  his  brothers  in  1851. 

JOHAN'NISBERGER.     See  German  Wines. 

JOHANNOT,  Charles  Henri  Alfred,  1800-37;  b.  Hesse-Darmstadt;  educated  at 
Paris,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  engravings  and  paintings.  His  two  most  cele 
brated  pictures  are  "Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier"  and  "The  Battle  of  Brattelan." 
"  The  S'.iip wreck  of  Don  Juan,"  and  "  Cinq  Mars,"  obtained  for  him  several  commis- 
sions from  Louis  Philippe. 

JOHN  {ante),  the  name  of  twenty-three  popes. — I.,  a  Tuscan,  who  followed  Hormis- 
das  in  tlie  papal  chair,  in  523.  lie  was  employed  by  king  Theodoric  on  a  special 
mission  to  Constantinople,  in  which  he  would  a]ipear  to  have  been  unsuccessful,  as  on 
his  return  he  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  died,  after  having  been  pope  only  three 
years. — II.  succeeded  Boniface  II.  about  533,  after  an  election  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
and  people  of  Rome.     Died  535. — III.    succeeded  Pelagius  I.  in  560,  receiving  his 
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confirmation  from  the  emperor  Justinian,  at  tlie  liawls  of  the  exarch  of  Ravenna.  His 
occupancy  of  the  papal  see  was  made  noteworthy  by  the  occurrence  of  his  contiicl  with 
the  Frencli  clergy,  wlio  refused  to  recognize  liis  authority.  He  died  in  573. — IV.,  born 
in  Dahnatia,  became  pontiff  on  the  deatli  of  Severinus  in  640.  The  emperor  Heraclius 
having  issued  an  edict  in  defense  of  tlie  3Ionothelites.  a  schismatic  sect,  Jobn  asseml)led  a 
council  in  Kome  wliicli  condemned  hotli  tiielieresy  and  iis  defender.  His  death  occurred 
in  642. — v.,  born  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  and  succeeded  Benedict  11.  in  685;  died  in  Aug., 
687. — VI.,  born  in  Greece;  succeeded  to  tlie  papal  throne  in  701.  Certain  cliarges 
having  been  brought  by  the  English  clergy  against  AVilfred,  archbishop  of  York,  Jolin 
called  a  council  at  Kome,  which  acquitted  him.  This  pope  died  in  705. — VII.,  a  Greek, 
who  succeeded  John  VI.,  but  only  lived  two  years. — VIII.,  born  in  Rome,  and  suc- 
ceeded Adrian  II.  in  872,  devoted  himself  to  extending  the  limits  of  the  papal  powrr, 
but  was  greatly  thwarted  by  frequent  incursions  of  the  Saracens  into  Italy.  He  died  by 
assassination  in  882. — IX.,  born  at  Tibur  (Tivoli),  in  Italy,  and  was  raised  from  a 
convent  of  Benedictines  to  be  pope  in  898.  He  died  two  years  later. — X.  (Giovanni 
Ceuci)  succeeded  to  the  chair  in  914,  and  displayed  great  courage  and  force  of 
character.  He  commanded  in  person  a  victorious  movement  of  his  armies  against  the 
Saracens,  but  becoming  the  victim  of  plots  and  intrigues  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of 
Tuscany  and  his  wife,  was,  by  their  orders,  thrown  into  prison,  and  afterwards  mur- 
dered, in  928. — XI.  (Giovanni  Conti),  the  natural  son  of  the  infamous  Marosia,  wife  of 
the  duke  of  Tuscany,  already  mentioned.  The  two  were  seized  by  Alberico,  another 
sou  of  Marosia,  and  were  imprisoned  together  in  the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo.  John 
succeeded  Stephen  VIII.  in  931,  and  was  himself  succeeded  by  Leo  VII.  in  936. — XII. 
(Ottaviano  Conti)  was  the  son  of  Alberico,  and  was  elected  pope  when  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  assumed  the  name  Octavianus,  being  the  first  pope  to  adopt  this 
custom.  His  licentiousness  and  his  many  crimes  caused  him  to  be  summoned  before  a 
council  called  by  Otho  I.,  the  first  German  emperor,  and  whom  John  had  crowned.  By 
this  council  he  was  condemned  and  deposed  in  963.  The  following  year  he  succeeded 
in  parliall}'  reinstating  himself,  but  fell  suddenly  ill,  and  died  in  964. — XIII.  was 
bishop  of  Narni,  and  was  elected  to  the  papacy  on  the  demise  of  Benedict  V.  in  065, 
with  the  approval  of  the  emperor  Otho,  A  revolution  broke  out  in  Rome  against  this 
pope,  which  resulted  in  his  capture  and  imprisonment.  He  was  sustained  by  Otho, 
who  marched  on  Rome,  defeated  the  insurgents,  and  after  hanging  thirteen  of  their 
leaders,  restored  John  to  his  position.  The  latter  died  in  972. — XIV.  (Peter),  bishop  of 
Pavia,  became  pope  about  984,  succeeding  Benedict  VII.  He  retained  the  pontificate 
only  nine  months,  when  he  was  overthrown  by  Boniface  VII.,  who  procured  his 
imprisonment,  and  finally  his  assassination,  Avhich  took  place  in  prison. — XV.  suc- 
ceeded John  XIV.  in  985,  but  died  a  few  days  after  his  election. — XVI.  was  elected  in 
985,  and  continued  to  occupy  the  holy  see  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  996. — 
XVII.  (Philagathus),  a  Roman  by  birth,  who  became  pope  in  997,  through  the  influence 
of  the  consul  Crescentius,  who  deposed  Gregory  V.  in  his  favor.  The  latter  was, 
however,  restored  by  the  aid  of  Otho  HI.,  and  John  was  murdered. — XVIII.  (Sicco),  an 
Italian  of  noble  birth,  who  died  a  few  months  after  assuming  the  pontifical  title. — 

XIX.  (Phasianus)  became  pope  in    1003,  but  retired  to  a  monastery  six  years  later. — 

XX.  (Romanus),  son  of  one  of  the  counts  of  Tuscany  (Gregory),  and  succeeded  his 
bi-other,  Benedict  VIII. ,  in  1024.  He  died  ten  years  later. — XXI.  (Pedro),  a  native  of 
Lisbon,  succeeded  Adrian  V.  in  1276,  but  only  survived  his  election  a  few  months. — 
XXII.  (Jacques  d'Euse,  or  James  of  Ossa),  was  elected  to  succeed  Clement  V.  in  1316. 
At  this  period  the  feud  of  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines  was  disturbing  Italy,  and 
John  espoused  the  cause  of  the  former.  The  families  of  Visconti,  Colonna,  and  other 
well-known  names  were  among  the  leaders  of  the  Ghibellines,  who  fought  under  the 
banner  of  Louis,  king  of  Bavaria,  afterwards  crowned  emperor  in  St.  Peter's.  AVhile 
John  held  coiu't  at  Avignon,  a  monk  of  Abruzzo,  named  Peter  de  Corvara,  was  made 
pope  by  Louis,  under  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.  There  were  thus  a  pope  at  Avignon 
and  another  pope  at  Rome.  John  died  at  the  former  place  in  1334,  without  liaving 
succeeded  in  relieving  Italy  from  her  warlike  condition. — XXIII.  (Cardinal  Cossa),  a 
Neapolitan,  who  suf;ceeded  Alexander  V.  in  1410.  He  held  a  disputed  title,  his  rivals 
being  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XII.  His  morals  were  loose,  and  his  miserly  nature 
made  him  man}^  and  powerful  enemies.  Having  quarreled  with  Ladislaus,  king  of 
Naples,  the  latter  roused  the  people  of  RotTie  against  him,  and  procured  his  expulsion. 
Having  appe.iled  to  the  council  of  Constance,  he  was  required  to  abdicate,  was 
imprisoned  for  three  years,  and  died  in  1419. 

JOHN,  THE  Aportle  and  Evangelist  (mifc),  was  probably  one  of  the  two  disci- 
ples of  John  the  Baptist  who,  impressed  with  the  witness  of  their  master  to  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  followed  him  and,  having  abode  with  him  the  rest  of  the  day,  were  thence- 
forth numbered  among  his  disciples.  He  and  his  brother  James  were  called  to  be  fishers 
of  men  in  close  connection  with  two  other  brethren,  Simon  and  Andrew.  When  the 
twelve  apostles  were  chosen,  these  four  were  placed  at  the  liead  of  the  list.  John  and 
James  received  from  Jesus  the  surname,  "Boanerges,''  signifying  sons  of  thunder. 
Through  their  niother,  Salome,  they  souglit  from  him  what  they  considered  the  two 
places  in  his  kingdom  that  were  nearest  to  himself.     In  a  Samaritan  village  that  would 
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not  receive  him  they  asked,  "  Lord  shall  we  comtnand  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven 
and  consume  them?"  At  another  time  John  said,  "Master,  we  saw  one  casliiii^  out 
devils  in  thy  name  and  we  forbade  him,  because  he  followed  not  with  us."  John,  Peter, 
and  James  were  often  specially  trusted  by  their  master.  They  only  of  the  apostles 
were  with  him  wlien  he  raised  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  when  he  was  tramstiuured  on 
the  holy  mount,  and  when  he  entered  on  his  conflict  in  the  garden.  Besides  the 
frequent  association  of  the  tliree  apostles,  a  still  closer  intimacy  existed  between 
John  and  Peter,  recorded  first,  and  pcerhaps  beginning,  when  Jesus  sent  ihem  together 
into  Jerusalem  to  prepare  the  last  passover.  Afterwards,  at  the  supper,  tliey  held 
confidential  communication  together  in  the  effort  to  ascertain  who  was  to  be  the 
traitor.  When  Jesus  was  arraigned  before  the  great  council,  John,  through  his 
acquaintance  with  the  high  priest,  in  whose  house  the  session  was  held,  obtained 
admission  for  himself  and  Peter.  Thoy  were  together  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, when  Mary  Magdalene  told  them  of  the  opened  and  empty  sepulcher,  and  together 
the}'  started  immediately  to  see  for  thetnselves — John  outrunning  Peter,  Peter  but 
entering  in  before  John.  At  the  sea  of  Tiberias  a  special  intimacy  between  them  was 
shown  when  John,  first  of  the  company  in  recognizing  the  Lord,  informed  Peter  per- 
sonally of  his  discovery;  and  when  Peter,  having  had  the  manner  of  his  death  intimated 
to  him,  inquired  earnestly  concerning  John,  "Lord,  what  shall  this  man  do?"  After 
the  day  of  pentecost,  they  went  together  into  the  temple  and  were  together  in  healing 
the  lame  man,  in  their  imprisonment,  and  in  their  bold  answer  before  the  council.  After 
the  gospel  had  been  preached  in  Samaria,  they  were  sent  together  by  the  other  apostles 
to  direct  and  perfect  the  movement  there.  And  they  were  still  together  in  Jerusalem, 
accounted — with  the  second  James — as  pillars  of  the  church,  17  years  after  the  conver- 
sion of  Paul.  While  John,  from  the  beginning  of  Christ's  ministry,  was  one  of  the 
chosen  three  and  of  the  yet  more  favored  two,  he  was  also  honored  by  an  association 
Avith  the  Lord  himself  closer  than  any  of  the  rest  obtained.  Not  until  the  last  passover 
is  the  distinction  recorded;  probably  not  until  then  was  it  manifested;  perhaps  the  only 
outward  sign  of  it  was  in  the  privilege  given  him  of  reclining  with  his  head  on  the 
breast  of  Jesus,  at  that  supper  before  which  the  apostles  had  disputed  among  themselves 
about  the  place  that  each  should  liave  in  the  expected  kingdom.  From  that  time  he 
designates  himself  in  his  gospel  as  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."  lie  only  of  the 
apostles  stood  by  the  cross,  where  he  received  from  the  Lord  in  his  dying  agony  the 
pi-ecious  charge  of  his  mother,  who  was  also  standing  by,  that  he  midit  be  to  her  as  a 
son.  After  the  martyrdom  of  Paul,  John,  according  to  the  general  testimony  of  the  early 
Christians,  resided  at  Ephesus,  having  an  apostolic  oversight  of  the  churches  in  pro- 
consular Asia, 

JOHK,  GOSPEL  OF  (Jotin.  ante),  I  ,  was  one  of  the  books  of  the  Kew  Testament 
whicli  were  of  standard  authority  in  the  council  of  Nice,  325  a.d.,  as  possessed  and 
acknowledged  to  be  of  apostolic  origin  by  all  the  churches  of  Christendom.  In  this 
judgment  both  the  parties,  orthodox  and  Arian.  of  which  the  council  was  composed, 
were  agreed.  And  the  agreement  was  not  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the  great  question 
in  debate  between  them  and  in  the  churches — the  proper  divinity  of  Christ — brought 
this  gospel  into  the  center  of  the  arena;  so  that  if  tliere  had  been  any  uncertainty  respect- 
ing its  genuineness  the  discussion  would,  inevitably,  have  made  it  appear.  As  an  inci- 
dental result,  therefore,  that  great  council  demonstrated  the  fact  that,  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  4th  c,  the  gospel  of  John  was  in  universal  use  throughout  the  Christian  church 
as  his  genuine  and  unquestioned  work.  This  demonstration,  in  itself  so  clear,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  individual  testimony  to  the  same  effect  given,  outside  of  the  council,  by 
Eusebius,  Athanasius,  and  Arius.  II.  About  the  same  time  the  emperor  Constantiue 
made  provision  for  building  new  churches  and  preparing  new  copies  of  the  Scriptures, 
in  w^hich  John's  gospel  was  included,  to  fill  the  place  of  those  which,  at  ihe  close  of  the 
3d  c.,  during  the  persecution  under  Diocletian,  had  been  destroyed.  It  is  therefore 
l)lain  that,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  3d  c,  this  gospel  was  one  of  the  books  of  Scripture 
in  use  throughout  the  Christian  churches.  III.  Origen,  whose  life  extended  from  253 
I)ack  to  184a.d.,  was  a  diligent  student  and  famous^  teacher  of  the  Scriptures,  as  well 
as  a  great  traveler  among  the  cluirches.  He  visited  almost  all  parts  of  Christendom, 
became  acquainted  with  many  presbyters  and  bishops,  taught  in  many  churches,  drew 
students  to  Alexandria  from  all  sections  of  the  empire,  took  an  active  part  in  the  con- 
troversies of  his  time,  and  wrote  mucli  in  defense  of  the  common  Christian  faith.  Thus 
eminently  qualified  to  be  a  witness  for  the  whole  church,  he  affirms  that  "  the  four  gos- 
pels, the  last  of  which  is  John's,  are  the  only  undisputed  ones  in  the  whole  church  of 
God  throughout  the  world."  This  is  testimony  not  only  that  Origen  himself  received 
the  gospel  of  John  as  genuine,  but  also  that,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  3d  c,  all  the 
churches  of  Christendom  so  received  it.  IV.  Clement  of  Alexandria  lived  from  220 
back  to  about  1G5a.d.,  and,  besides  traveling  extensively  in  Italy,  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
Asia,  was  a  great  Christian  teacher  at  Alexandria.  Concerning  the  gospels  heVtiys  that 
"those  of  Matthew  and  Luke  were  written  first;  then  Mark's,  and  hist  of  all,  John's." 
His  testimony  establishes  the  fact  that  John's  gospel  was  in  use  among  tiie  churches  of 
Christendom  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  2d  centur3^  Y.  The  oldest  known  treatise 
against  Christianity  was  written  by  Celsus  not  far  from  170  ad.     "He  studied  the 
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Christian  doctrinos  profoundly,  drawing  his  information  from  the  Scriptures.  It  is 
untleuiable  that  he  knew  John's  gospel.  Indeed,  Keini  has  proved  that  the  imnge  of 
Christ  whicli  he  composed  tor  himself  is  taken  in  great  part  from  John's  conception  and 
])resentatiou  of  him.  The  whole  Ohristological  attitude  of  the  churcli,  as  Celsus describes 
it,  is  John's.  It  follows  from  this  tliat  John's  gospel  was  at  Ihat  time  a  record  of  Chris- 
tianity known  by  friend  and  foe."  VI.  Tertullian,  who  lived  from  about  240  back  to 
about  100  A.D..  testilies  that  "not  only  among  the  apostolic  churches,  but  also  among 
all  ihe  cliurches  which  are  united  with  them  in  Christian  fellowship,  the  gospel  of  Luke 
has  been  maintained  from  its  tirst  publication;  and  the  same  authority  of  tlu;  apostolic 
chnrches  will  uphold  the  otlier  gospels  which  we  have,  in  due  succession,  through  them 
and  according  to  their  usage,  I  mean  those  of  Matthew  and  John;  although  that  which 
w:As  published  by  Mark  may  also  be  maintained  as  Peter's,  whose  interpreter  Mark  w.is." 
VII.  Ireufcus,  whose  life  extended  from  202  back  to  126  a.d.,  says  that  "John's  gospel 
was  the  last  of  Ihe  four,  was  published  at  Ephesus  by  the  diseiple  of  the  Loid  who 
leaned  on  his  breast,  and  declares  the  Redeemer's  primary  and  gloricms  generation  from 
the  Father,  '  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word.'  "  VIII.  The  Coptic  versions  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  use  probably  at  the  beginning  of  the  3d  c,  the  old  Latin,  used  still 
earlier  in  the  province  of  Africa,  and  the  Syriac,  made  not  later  than  the  earlier  part  of 
the  2d  c,  all  contain  the  gospel  of  John,  And  as  only  previously  acknowledged  books 
of  Scripture  would  be  translated  as  such,  these  versions  prove  that  the  gospel  of  John 
was  general! V  acknowledged  as  his  woik  as  far  back  as  the  earlier  part  of  the  2d  century. 
IX.  An  additional  testimony,  covering  about  the  ^'-ame  period,  is  furnished  by  the  Mura- 
torian  fragment,  a  part  of  a  treatise  on  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  named  from 
its  discoverer,  and  assigned  by  critics  to  the  latter  half  of  the  2d  century.  It  places 
John's  gospel  last  among  the  four  which  were  then  universally  received  by  the  churches 
as  of  canonical  authority.  X.  Justin  Martyr  was  the  author  of  a  dialogue  witli  Trypho 
the  Jew  in  defense  of  Christianity,  and  of  two  defenses  presented  to  the  emperor  and 
senate,  the  earliest  of  which  was  written  between  138  and  147  a.d.  In  these  writings, 
addressed  to  unbelievers,  he  quotes,  as  authority  for  his  statements  concerning  the  life 
and  teaching  of  Christ,  certain  works  which,  without  naming  the  particular  authors,  he 
calls  "memoirs,"  "memoirs  made  by  the  apostles,"  "  memoirs,  made  by  the  apostles, 
wjiich  are  called  gospels,"  and  "memoirs  composed  by  the  apostles  of  Christ  and  their 
followers."  Concerning  the  use  made  by  Christians  of  these  books  he  says:  "  On  the  day 
called  Sunday  all  who  live  in  cities  or  in  the  country  assemble  in  one  place,  and  the  memoirs 
by  the  apostles,  or  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  are  read  as  long  as  time  permits.  When 
the  reader  has  linished,  the  president  admonishes  and  exhorts  to  the  imitation  of  these 
good  things."  The  question  whether  tliese  memoirs  were  our  four  gospels  has,  in  these 
last  days,  been  strenuously  debated.  That  they  were  seems  clear,  because  our  four  gos- 
pels, as  has  been  shown,  were  at  a  somewhat  later  period  universally  received  nnd  read 
in  the  churches  on  Sundays,  as  the  memoirs  of  Christ  written  by  apostles  and  their  fol- 
lowers; viz.,  by  ^Matthew  and  John,  by  Mark,  the  follower  of  Peter,  and  Luke,  the  fol- 
lower of  Paul:  and  there  are  no  traces  of  any  others  having  been  so  received  and  read. 
But  it  is  impossible  that  in  Justin  Martyr's  time  one  set  of  such  memoirs  could  have  been 
universally  received  and  read  in  the  churches,  and  in  half  a  century  later  a  rival  or 
different  set  lake  their  place,  without  great  and  multiform  evidence  being  left  of  collision 
and  substitution,  liut  of  any  such  process  there  is  no  trace  whatever.  That  John's 
gO'ipfd  was  one  of  those  to  which  Justin  referred  is  also  jiroved  by  his  quotations  from 
it  and  allusions  to  it;  some  of  which  are  here  given.  (1)  lie  refers  to  Christ  as  the 
Logos  in  terms  Avhich  John  alone  uses:  "the  Logos  was  made  flesh;"  "liirough  him 
God  created  all  things;"  "  he  was  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father  of  the  universe,  hav- 
ing been  begotten  by  him  in  a  peculiar  manner  as  his  logos  and  power."  (2)  He  cites 
words  of  John  the  Baptist,  part  of  which  John's  gospel  alone  gives — "I  am  not  the 
Christ,  but  the  voice  of  one  crying."  (3)  As  a  reason  why  Christians  considered  ba])tism 
obligatory,  Justin  says:  "For  Christ  also  said,  '  Excfjpt  ye  be  born  again,  ye  shall  in  no 
wi.se  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'"  But  in  John's  gospel  only  is  such  a  saying 
of  Christ  recorded.  And  with  this  he  makes  an  explicit  reference  to  the  objection  which 
John  also  ascribes  to  Nicodemus  concerning  the  impossibility  of  a  man  being  born  a 
second  time.  (4)  He  says:  "The  Jews  are  justly  upbraided  by  Christ  as  'knowing 
neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son.'"  (5)  He  says,  "Christ  healed  those  who  were  blind 
from  their  birth."  XI.  The  Gnostics  as  well  as  their  opponents  generally  roceived 
John's  gospel  during  the  controversies  carried  on  120-30,  giving  it  v(!ry  forced  interpre- 
tations so  as  to  make  it  ajipear  consistent  with  their  doctriiuis.  This  fact  is  decisive 
proof  that  at  this  early  period,  within  al)out  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  time  when  the 
gospel  was  probably  written,  its  genuineness  was  fully  established.  XII.  At  this  point 
we  nuist  take  into  account  the  certain  truth  thpt  Christianity  and  numerous  Christian 
churches  existed  before  any  of  the  gospels  were  written.  The  apostles,  among  whom 
John  was  con-picuous  from  the  beginning,  first  preached  and  taught  orally,  thus  making 
converts  and  foimding  chui-ches.  In  this  way  the  chur(;hes  generally  had  become  vvcll 
acquainted  with  the  tipostolic  teaching,  aifd  were  accurate  judges  of  what  lu'ofessed  to 
be  in  iiarmony  with  it,  Ixdore  the  gospels  appeared.  'I'liis  explains  the  fact  that  the 
publication  of  them  produced  no  commotion  and  excited  no  feeling  except  satisfaction 
with  having  in  permanent  form  that  which  was  loved  so  much  and  known  so  well.     It 
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explains  also  the  fact  that  within  so  short  a  time  after  John's  gospel  was  written  it  was 
widely  diffused  and  generally  received.  The  transition  from  the  spoken  to  the  written 
excited  no  debate,  and  left  no  traces  of  its  having  been  made,  except  the  almost  simul- 
taneous presence  of  the  book  itself  in  all  parts  of  Christendom. 

The  great  design  of  John's  gospel  he  lias  himself  stated — "These  are  written  that  ye 
miglit  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  and  that,  believing,  ye  might 
have  life  through  his  name."  In  prosecution  of  this  design,  it  (1)  declares  the  existence, 
in  the  beginning,  witli  God  and  as  God,  of  the  logos,  who  is  the  source  of  light  and  life, 
b}'^  vviiom  all  things  were  created;  and  wiio  became  flesh,  dwelling  among  men,  mani 
festing  to  chosen  witnesses  his  glory  in  the  fullness  of  grace  and  trutli;  (2)  gives  a  state-- 
ment  of  the  mission  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  his  testimony  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
tlie  L;imb  of  God  to  take  away  sins,  and  the  S(ni  of  God  in  whom  all  men  are  called  on 
to  believe;  (3)  makes  prominent  the  portion  of  Christ's  ministry  which  Vk'as  fultllled  in 
Jerusalem — chiefly  at  the  national  feasts,  yet  clearly  marks  also  his  journeys  to  and  from 
Galilee,  where  the  larger  portion  of  his  work  was  performed;  (4)  records  the  faith  of  his 
flrst  disciples  in  him  as  the  promised  Messiah;  (5)  gives  an  account  of  his  first  miracles 
in  Galilee;  of  the  symbolic  cleansing  of  the  temple  with  which  his  public  ministry  in 
Jerusalem  began;  of  his  interview  with  Nicodemus,  to  whom  he  declaicd  the  necessity 
of  regeneration,  the  design  of  the  atonement,  and  the  love  of  God  in  sending  his  Son 
into  the  world;  of  his  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  to  whom  he  proved  his 
Messiahship  by  an  omniscient  judgment  concerning  herself,  and  made  God  known  as 
the  object  of  spiritual  worship  to  be  offered  henceforth  by  all  men  everywhere;  of  his 
healing  the  man  at  Bethesda,  followed  by  his  claim  of  equality  with  God,  and  of  power 
to  give  spiritual  life,  to  raise  all  the  dead,  and  to  judge  the  world;  of  his  feeding  5.000 
men  with  five  loaves;  of  his  proclaiming  himself  as  the  bread  of  life,  the  living  water, 
the  light  of  the  world,  the  giver  of  liberty,  and  the  deliverer  from  death;  of  his  bestow- 
ing sight  on  a  man  who  had  been  born  blind;  of  his  announcing  himself  as  the  good 
shepherd,  who,  by  laying  down  his  life  for  his  sheep,  would  give  them  eternal  life;  and 
of  his  raising  Lazarus  from  the  grave,  followed  by  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Jerusalem. 
From  tiiis  point  the  gospel  gives  the  private  communion  of  the  Savior  with  the  apostles 
at  the  last  passover;  his  foretelling  that  Judas  Iscariot  would  betray  him,  and  Simon 
Peter  deny  him;  his  words  of  comfort,  peace,  and  deliverance,  followed  by  the  promise 
to  send  the  Holy  Spirit  as  an  advocate,  instructor,  and  guide;  his  intercession  with  the  I 
Father  in  behalf  of  his  disciples  through  all  time;  his  apprehension  and  arraignment 
before  the  Jewish  council  and  the  Roman  governor;  his  crucifixion,  burial,  and  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead,  interviews  with  his  disciples,  and  final  instructions  to  them.  This 
gospel  diffuses  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God  over  all  his  incarnate  life  upon  earth.  And 
as  the  culmination  of  the  external  proof  of  its  genuineness  is  the  book  itself  present  in 
the  churches  through  all  the  centuries  since  it  was  written,  so  the  effulgence  of  the 
internal  proof  is  the  Divine  being,  character,  and  life  exhibited  through  it  aU. 

JOHN  THE  Baptist,  was  of  the  priestly  race  by  both  parents,  his  father,  Zecharias, 
being  a  priest  of  the  course  of  Abia  or  Abijah  (I.  Chron.  xxiv.  10),  and  his  inotiier, 
Elizabeth,  being  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron  (Luke  i.  5).  His  coming  as  the  precursor  of 
the  Christ  was  foretold  centuries  before  his  birth  by  Isaiah  as  the  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  and  by  Malachi  as  the  messenger  to  prepare  the  way  before  him.  Flis  birth 
was  foretold  by  an  angel,  who  announced  also  what  his  character  and  office  would  be  as 
the  forerunner  of  the  Chi-ist  and  the  reformer  of  the  nation.  On  the  8tli  day  the  child 
was  brought,  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  Moses,  to  the  priest  for  circumcision.  All 
that  we  know  of  John  for  30  years,  or  from  his  birth  to  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  is 
contained  in  one  verse — "  The  child  grew  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  and  w^as  in  the 
deserts  till  the  day  of  his  showing  to  Israel."  John  w^as  ordained  to  be  a  Nazarite  from 
his  birth  (Luke  i.  15),  drinking  neither  wine  nor  strong  drink,  iniplying  that  he  should 
abstain  from  worldly  pleasures,  and  live  a  life  of' self-denial.  In  accordance  with  this  lie 
retired  to  the  wild  and  thinly  peopled  region  west  of  the  Dead  sea,  and,  by  self-disci- 
])line  and  communion  with  God,  prepared  himself  for  the  work  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed.  When  he  came  forth  he  was  dressed  in  the  costume  of  one  of  the  old  prophets, 
with  a  garment  woven  of  camel's  hair  and  fastened  to  the  body  by  a  leathern  girdle. 
His  food  w'as  such  as  was  found  in  the  desert — locusts  and  wild  honey.  Thus  prepared, 
he  began  his  ministry,  calling  upon  the  people  to  repent  in  order  to  share  in  the  blessings 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  near  at  hand.  Multitudes  were  attracted  by  his  fervor,  his  repu- 
tation for  extraordinary  sanctity,  and  the  prevailing  belief  that  some  great  one  was  about 
to  appear;  and  many  of  every  class  came  forward  to  confess  their  sins  and  be  baptized. 
His  baptism  was  a  visible  token  of  that  repentance  which  was  essential  to  forgiveness, 
but  he  assured  his  hearers  that  One  mightier  than  he  would  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
John  instructed  his  disciples  also  in  moral  and  religious  duties,  as  fasting  and  prayer. 
But  soon  after  he  had  given  his  testimony  to  the  Messiah  his  ministry  was  brought  to  a 
close.  The  king,  Herod  Antipas,  was  living  in  adulteiy  with  the  wife  of  his  brother 
Philip,  and  when  John  reproved  him  for  his  sin;  Herod  put  him  in  prison.  The  prison 
was  the  castle  of  Maclia^rus,  a  fortress  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead  sea.  Herod ias, 
enraged  at  the  rebuke  of  John,  determined  that  he  should  die.  At  Macha^rus,  which  was 
the  palace  of  Herod  as  well  as  a  fortress,  was  held  a  court-festival  in  honor  of  the  king's 
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birtliday.  The  (lau2:litcr  of  ITorodias  danced  before  tlic  company,  and  so  delii^htcd  ^va9 
Herod  t.liat  he  promised  to  iiive  her  whatever  slie  should  ask.  Prompled  by  her  mother, 
she  asked  for  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  Instructed  by  Herod,  an  otlicer  of  the  guard 
slew  him  in  the  prison.  His  death  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  just  before  the  third 
passover  in  tlie  course  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  a.d.  28.  Herod  doubtless  regarded  him  as 
an  extraordinary  person,  for  when  he  heard  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  he  ascribed  them 
to  John,  who,  he  said,  had  risen  from  the  dead.  John's  disciples  took  the  body  of  John 
and  buried  it,  and  ecclesiasti<'al  history  records  the  honors  ])aid  to  his  memory.  He  is 
mentioned  witii  great  honor  in  the  Koran  under  the'uame  of  Jalija. 

JOHN  n. ,  surnamed  The  Good  (LeBoii),  1319-64;  King  of  France,  the  second  of 
the  Yalois  famih';  sncceeded  his  father,  Philip  VI.  of  Valois,  in  1350.  He  commenced  his 
reign  by  ads 'of  despotisni  and  cruelty.  Enghmd  being  appealed  to  by  the  friends  of 
those  whom  he  had  slain,  invaded  France,  Avhen  John  was  defeated  by  Edward  the 
black  prince  at  Poictiers  in  135(5,  and  cariied  to  Bordeaux  and  then  to  London,  where 
he  was  a  prisoner  for  three  years.  His  ransom,  by  a  treaty  with  Edward  III.  atBretigny, 
was  the  surrentler  to  the  English  of  eight  of  the  best  French  provinces  and  the  payment 
of  3.000,000  crowns  in  gold.  He  left  his  son,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  in  London  as  a  hostage 
for  the  fullillment  of  the  treaty,  who,  having  escaped  in  violation  of  his  parole,  John 
voluntarily  returned  as  a  prisoner  in  1364  to  London,  where  he  suddenly  died. 

JOHN  Fl.  (Casimir),  1609-72;  King  of  Poland;  younger  son  of  Sigismund  III.  Hav- 
ing embarked  for  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  Philip  III.  to  form  a  league  against 
France,  he  was  shipwrecked,  and  imprisoned  for  two  years  at  Vincenncs.  Being  released 
on  a  promise  given  by  his  brother,  king  of  Portugal,  never  to  wage  war  against  France, 
he  traveled  through  western  Europe,  became  a  Jesuit,  and  was  made  cardinal  by  Inno- 
cent X.  Returning  to  Poland  he  succeeded  his  brother  Ladislas  in  1648,  and  married 
his  widow,  ^laria  Luisa  Gonzaga.  During  his  reign  Poland  was  attacked  by  Russia  and 
Sweden,  resulting  in  wars  which  terminated  in  the  cession  of  several  provinces  on  the 
Baltic  and  the  Dnieper.  His  wife  intriguing  for  the  son  of  the  prince  of  Conde  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne,  and  the  nobles  contending  among  themselves,  he  abdicated  at  the 
diet  of  Warsaw,  Sept.  16,  1668,  and  retired  to  France,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by 
Louis  XIV.  When  he  died  his  heart  was  interred  in  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  and  his  body 
taken  to  the  cathedral  of  Cracow  in  1676, 

JOHN  I.,  JoAX  "the  Great,"  1357-1433;  King  of  Portugal;  b.  Lisbon;  son  of  Peter 
I.  At  the  death  of  his  brother  Ferdinand  in  1383  he  became  regent,  and  seized  the 
throne  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  infanta  Beatrice.  A  war  followed,  resulting  in 
favor  of  John.  In  1415  he  took  Ceuta  from  the  Moors.  The  islands  of  Madeira,  cape 
Verde,  the  Azores,  and  the  Canaries  were  discovered  in  his  reign. 

JOHN  II.,  Joan  "the  Perfect,"  1455-95;  King  of  Portugal;  b.  Lisbon;  married  in 
1471  Leonora  of  Lancaster;  succeeded  his  father,  Alphonso  V.,  Aug.  29,  1481.  He  put  to 
death  for  conspiracy  the  dukes  of  Braganza  and  Viseo,  1483-84.  During  his  reign  B. 
Dias  discovered  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  Da  Gama  visited  India,  and  the  African  coasts 
v/ere  explored  by  distinguished  navigators. 

JOHN  IV.,  Joan,  1604-56,  King  of  Portugal;  b.  Villaviciosa;  duke  of  Braganza;  in 
1640  expelled  the  Spanish  usurpers  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Portugal.  During 
liis  reign  he  was  constantly  at  war  with  Spain. 

JOHN  VI..  Joan,  1767-1826;  King  of  Portugal;  b.  Lisbon;  in  1785  married  Charlotte 
(Carlota).  infanta  of  Spain;  in  1788  received  the  title  of  prince  of  Brazil;  in  consequence 
of  ins  mother's  illness,  governed  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  in  1789;  was  regent  in  1799; 
on  the  approach  of  the  French  army  in  1807  removed  his  court  to  Brazil;  became  king 
on  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1816;  returned  to  Portugal  in  1821;  recognized  the 
independence  of  Brazil  in  1825. 

JOHN  I.,  Juan,  1358-90;  King  of  Castile  and  Leon;  b.  Epila;  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Henry  II.,  in  1379,  at  the  age  of  21.  To  defeat  the 
schemes  of  John  of  Gaunt,  did^e  of  Lancaster,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Castile,  and  of  Ferdinand  of  Portugal,  he  attacked  Portugal  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
his  son  on  tlu;  throne  of  that  kingdom,  biit  was  unsuccessful.  He  made  peace  by 
marryini^  Beatrice,  10  years  of  age.  (laughter  and  heiress  of  the  king  of  Portugal.  Ferdi- 
nand dying,  John  again  made  war  upon  Portugal  in  support  of  Beatrice  against  John  1., 
king  of  that  country,  but  failed  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  yellow-fever.  Subse- 
quently, the  duke  invading  Castile,  peace  was  made  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to 
prince  Henry. 

JOHN  THE  Constant,  1407-1532:  Elector  of  Saxony;  succeeded  his  brother,  Fred- 
erick the  wise,  in  1525.  In  alliance  with  Philip  of  Hesse  and  other  states  he  zealously 
espoused  the  Protestant  reformation,  and  caused  the  Augsburg  confession  to  be  pro- 
claimed in  the  diet  held  in  that  city  in  1530. 

JOHN  THE  Fearless,  1371-1419;  Duke  of  Burgundy;  son  of  Philip  the  bold  of 
France.     At  the  age  of  25  he  joined  the  king  of  Hungary  against  the  Turks,  and  was 
made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Nicopolis,  but^for  the  great  courage  which  he  liad  dis- 
played the  sultan   Bajazet  liberated  him,  and  gave  him  the  surname  of  the  fearless. 
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On  his  return  to  France  he  succeeded  his  father  in  1404  as  duke  of  Burgundy,  but  was 
opposed  by  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  his  rival.  In  1407  he  instigated  the 
assassination  of  the  duke,  and  soon  obtained  almost  supreme  power  in  the  kingdom. 
This  was  followed  by  a  civil  war,  in  which  John  was  aided  by  Henry  IV.  of  England. 
In  1416  he  formed  a  secret  alliance  with  Henry  Y.  of  England,  invaded  France,  and 
captured  the  king  in  1418,  but  was  treacherously 'murdered  in  1410  at  the  instigalicm  of 
t!ie  dauphin,  son  of  Charles  VI.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Philip  the  good. 

JOHN,  Franz  a'ox,  Baron,  b.  Bruck,  Lower  Austria,  1815;  was  captain  under  field- 
mi'.rshal  Radetzky  in  the  Italian  revolution  of  1848,  occupied  imported  military  positions, 
Avas  appointed  minister  of  Avar,  and  in  1874  Avas  master  of  the  ordnance  and  chief  of 
staff  of  the  Avhole  army. 

JOHN  OP  Beveiilp:y.     See  Beverlet. 

JOHN  OF  Salisbuka^  1120-83;  b.  Salisbury.  In  1130  he  went  to  France,  attended 
the  lectures  of  the  famous  Al)clard,  and  remained  there  for  several  years,  studying  scho- 
lastic logic,  grammar,  the  classics,  and  theology.  He  AA^as  sent  on  important  missions  to 
popes  Eugene  III.  and  Adrian  IV.,  by  AAdiom'he  Avas  received  Avith  great  honor.  ^Vheu 
Thomas  a  Becket  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  was  made  his  secretary,  was 
Avitli  him  in  his  exile  in  France,  returned  wilh  him  to  England,  and  Avitnessed  his  death. 
Ill  1176  he  Avas  appointed  bishop  of  Chartres.  His  greatest  Avovks  are:  Polycraticus  sice 
de  niifjis  Carialium  et  Vestigi/'s  Fhilosopitorum  ;  libri  octo;  a  Avork  of  great  erudition  and 
caustic  satire  on  the  follies  of  courtiers,  etc.;  and  Metalogkus,  a  defense  of  the  studies 
of  the  schools  against  the  sneers  of  the  ignorant.  His  Vita  ac  Passio  S.  Thoina>,  and 
his  letters,  numbering  302,  are  interesting.  His  complete  Avorks,  in  5  vols.,  Avere  pub- 
lished in  1848.  He  is  described  as  an  elegant  Latin  poet,  an  impressive  orator,  and  the 
most  learned  man  of  his  time. 

JOHN  C.  GREEN  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE.     See  College  of  Neav  Jersey. 

JOHN,  EPISTLES  OF  (Jonx,  ante),  three  in  number.  The  first  and  longest  is  quoted, 
as  an  undoubted  work  of  the  apostle  John,  by  Polycarp,  who  in  mature  age  Avas,  about 
100  A.D.,  made  bishop  of  Smyrna,  and  w\as  adisciple  of  John,  well  acquainted  Avitli  his 
character,  doctrine,  and  Avritings.  It  is  ascribed  to  John  by  Papias  also,  Avho,  contem- 
porary Avitli  him  and  bishop  of  Ilioropolis,  received  his  doctrine,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  from  the  living  A^oice  of  followers  of  the  apostles.  It  is  contained  also  in  the 
Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  made  not  later  than  the  early  part  of  the  2d  c,  in 
ail  the  other  ancient  versions,  and  in  all  extant  catalogues  of  canonical  books.  It  is 
acknoAvledged  by  IrenjEus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Euse- 
bius,  Athanasius.  and  other  ancient  ecclesiastical  Avriters.  "  Against  this  weight  of  his- 
torical evidence,"  says  Olshausen,  "nothing  can  be  effected  by  the  mere  conjectures  of 
modern  times;  and  at  present  all  theologians  are  perfectly  agreed  in  the  acknowledgment 
of  this  precious  relic  of  the  beloved  disciple."  Its  subject-matter  may  be  divided  into 
four  sections:  I.  1-7,  recapitulates  the  pergonal  testimony  of  the  apostles  to  the 
divinity  and  incarnation  of  the  Lord  Jesus;  and  declares  that  the  union  of  faith  and 
holiness  is  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  felloAvship  Avith  God;  II.  i.  8-ii.  17,  asserts  the 
sinfulness  of  all  men;  declares  the  divinely  provided  method  of  forgiveness  through  con- 
fession and  faith  in  tlie  atonement  and  intercession  of  Christ;  specifies  obedience  to  God 
and  loA^e  to  men  as  essential  marks  of  true  faith;  gives  counsel  to  the  old  and  young;  and 
Avarns  Christians  against  loA^e  of  Avorldly  and  transient  things;  III.  ii.  18-29.  affirms  that 
all  who  deny  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  are  anti-clirists;  declares  that  true  Christians  are 
anointed  of  God  so  that  thcA' can  distinguish  truth  d'rom  error;  and  exhorts  those  avIio 
])rofess  the  name  of  Christ  to  abide  in  him,  so  that,  at  his  coming,  they  and  the  apostle 
liimself  may  not  be  ashamed;  IV.  iii.-A'.,  sets  forth  the  great  privileges  of  true  believers 
as  the  children  of  God;  their  consequent  happiness  and  duties;  and  the  A^irious  marks  by 
Avhifli  Christians  and  genuine  Christianity  may  be  distinguislied  from  the  children  and 
doctrines  of  the  CAdl  one.  The  question  concerning  the  genuineness  of  the  7th  verse  of 
chapter  v.  on  the  three  heavenly  Avitnesses  has  ])een  strenuously  debated  b}'  biblical 
students  during;  four  centuries.  The  preponderance  of  cAidence  is  that  the  passage  Avas 
iu)t  in  the  original,  or  in  any  ancient  Greek  manuscript;  but  was  interpolated  into  Latin 
versions  and  a  fcAv  late  and  Latinized  Greek  maiuiscripts.  It  is  noAV  consequently 
rejected  by  the  great  majority  of  biblical  critics. 

That  the  external  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  the  second  and  third  epistles  is  less 
abundant  and  decisive  than  that  for  the  first  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  arc 
very  brief,  and  are  addressed  to  individuals.  They  Avould,  therefore,  naturally  be  read 
by  fewer  persons,  and  be  circulated  more  sIoavIv.  Yet  there  is  uncontradicted  external 
evidence  sufficient  to  establish  their  genuineness  as  writings  of  John.  Irena^us  quotes  a 
passage  of  the  second  epistle;  Clement  of  Alexandria  wrote  a  commentary  on  it,  and 
])rol)ably  also  on  the  third;  Origen  says  that  the  apostle  John  left  a  second  and  third 
epistle;  which,  hoAvever,  he  adds,  Avere  not  universally  accepted  as  genuine.  Dionysius 
and  all  later  Alexandrian  Avriters  mention  them  as  productions  of  the  same  John  that 
Avrote  the  first  epistle  and  the  gospel.  Ephrem  Syrus.  in  the  4th  c,  speaks  of  them  as 
John's;  and  in  the  5th  c.  they  Avere  almost  imiversally  received.  The  internal  evidence 
for  their  genuineness  is  strong.     Many  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  them  arc  found 
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substantially  in  the  first  epistle;  the  style,  diction,  and  tone  of  thought  in  all  three  are 
similar;  and  the  zeal  expressed  by  the  writer  for  the  truth  agrees  well  with  the  boldness 
attributed  to  John  tioin  the  beginnina;. 

The  second  episile,  addressed  to  the  elect  lady,  or  the  elect  Kj-ria,  and  her  children, 
congratuhites  her  on  their  consistent  Christian  conduct;  exhorts  tlieni  all  to  cherish 
genuine  love  founded  on  faith  and  obedience;  and  warns  them  against  giving  aid  or 
countenance  to  false  teachers  by  receiving  them  into  their  house  or  even  by  extending 
to  them  friendly  greeting. 

The  third  epistle  is  addressed  to  Gaius.  whom  it  characterizes  as  beloved,  spiritually 
minded,  consistent,  and  kind.  This  character  agrees  well  with  that  of  Gaius  of  Corinth, 
whom  Paul  commends  as  hospitable  to  him  and  to  the  whole  church.  He,  however, 
was  converted  under  Paul's  ministr}^  while  John  seems  to  regard  the  Gaius  to  whom 
he  wrote  as  one  of  his  children.  The  object  of  the  epistle  was  to  acknowledge  the  kind- 
ness which  Gaius  had  already  shown  to  the  strangers  who  were  traveling  as  Christian 
missionaries,  and  to  ask  his  continued  help  for  them  on  their  journey  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  their  character  as  God's  servants,  who,  for  Christ's  sake,  had  renounced  all  resources 
outside  of  the  church.  John  says  also  that  he  had  written,  probably  on  this  subject,  to 
the  church;  but  that  Diotrephes,  in  his  love  of  pre-eminence,  would  not  give  heed  to  his 
request,  and  would  not  allow  other  members  of  the  church  1o  comply  with  it.  From 
what  is  said  of  Diotrephes  it  is  plain  that  he  was  an  arbitrary  and  ambitious  man — the 
type  of  a  large  class — who  had,  either  formally  or  practically,  attained  the  chief  place 
in  the  church.  The  apostle,  promising  to  attend  to  his  case  when  he  visited  the  church, 
exhorts  Gaius  to  follow  good  and  not  bad  examples,  and  commends  to  him  Demetrius 
as  well  known  to  the  apostle  himself,  and  of  good  report  among  all  the  brethren. 

JOHN  FREDERICK,  the  Magxanimous,  1503-54:  Elector  of  Saxony;  b.  Torgau; 
was  the  son  of  John  the  constant,  whom  on  his  death  in  1532  he  succeeded  in  the  elec- 
torate in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Ernest.  He  officially  sanctioned  the  reformation 
in  1553,  and  led  the  Protestant  league  of  Schmalkalden  against  Charles  V.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Mlihlberg  and  condemned  to  death,  but  released  at  the  intercession 
of  his  cousin  Maurice  of  Saxony.  On  the  death  of  Ernest  in  1553  he  became  sole 
elector. 

JOHN  GEORGE  I.,  1585-1656;  Elector  of  Saxony,  succeeding  his  brother.  Christian 
II.,  in  1011.  During  the  thirty  3'ears'  war  his  course  w^as  vacillating,  sometimes  favor- 
ing the  emperor,  sometimes  the  Protestant  allies.  In  1635  he  made  peace  with  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  II. 

JOHN  or  JOHANN,  Nepomuk  Maria  Joseph,  1801-73;  King  of  Saxony;  b.  Dres- 
den; youngest  son  of  duke  ^Maximilian  of  Saxonj^;  was  president  of  the  ministry  of 
finance,  from  which  he  retired  in  1831 ;  commander  of  the  national  guard,  1831-46.  On 
the  death  of  his  brother,  Frederick  Augustus  H.,  Aug.  9,  1854,  he  became  king.  In 
the  war  of  1866  he  sided  with  Austria  against  the  western  powers,  and  in  the  battle  of 
Koniggrafz  fought  against  the  Prussians  who  had  entered  Saxony.  Peace  being  con- 
cluded, king  John  agreed  to  pay  a  large  sum  to  Prussia,  and  to  cede  the  fortress  of 
K5nigstein.  Saxony  afterwards  joined  the  North  German  confederation,  and  Avas  con- 
spicuous in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870-71.  John  was  fond  of  antiquarian 
research.  In  1838  he  visited  Italy,  and  published  a  German  translation  of  the  Diuna 
Commedia  of  Dante  with  valuable  notes.  In  1824  he  was  elected  president  of  the  anti- 
quarian society  of  Saxony,  and  in  1852-53  was  president  of  the  German  society  of  history 
and  antiquities.     He  left  manuscript  translations  of  70  English  poems. 

JOHN  OF  GAUNT,  or  of  Ghent,  1339-99;  Duke  of  Lancaster;  b.  Ghent;  son  of 
Edward  III.  In  the  French  wars  he  served  with  great  bravery  under  Ins  brother, 
Edward  the  black  prince.  In  1370  he  married  Constance,  the  (faughtor  of  Peter  the 
cruel,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  on  the  death  of  Peter  claimed  the  sovereignty  of 
those  kingdoms,  but  subsequently  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  heir-apparent, 
he. relinquished  his  claims.  His  son,  surnamed  Bolingbroke,  became  king  of  England 
under  the  title  of  Henry  IV. 

JOHNS,  or  John's,  ST.  {ante);  geographical.     Sec  Saint  John's. 
JOHN,  SAINT  {ante).     See  Saint  John. 
JOHN  SCOTUS.     See  Etugena,  ante. 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY,  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  began  its  instnictions  in 
1876.  It  was  established  by  the  liberality  of  Johns  Hopkins,  a  merchant  of  Baltimore, 
who  gave  a  fund  of  about  j{;7. 000,000  for  the  cstaljlishment  of  a  university  and  a  lios- 
j)ital.  The  gifts  an;  free  from  ecclesiastical  and  political  control,  and  free  also  from 
burdensome  conditions.  It  is  not  intended  to  use  any  part  of  the  capital  for  buildings. 
The  hospital  is  now  beini)-  constructed;  the  university  occupies  a  lemjjoraiy  site,  near 
the  Peabody  institute.  There  are  now  (1879-80)  32  instructors  of  various  grades,  and 
162  students.  There  are  70  fellow.ships  open  to  students  from  any  part  of  the  country, 
and  a  larger  number  of  scholarships,  a  part  of  them  giving  free  tuition,  open  to  young 
men  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  the  district  of  Columbia;  and  a 
])art  of  them  open  for  competition  to  any  young  nien.  Eighty-two  of  the  present 
students  have  already  received  an  academic  fleuree.     Graduate,  iiiatriculate,  and   non- 
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matriculate  students  are  received  and  instructed  according  to  their  various  requirements.. 
The  degrees  of  doctor  of  philosopliy  and  bjjclielor  of  arts  are  conferred  upon  students 
wiio  pass  the  requisite  examinations.  Equal  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  scientific  and 
literary  departments.  Instruction  is  given  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German, 
and  English,  as  well  as  in  the  Semitic  languages;  in  logic,  philosophy,  history,  and 
political  science.  The  higher  mathematics  are  taught  far  beyond  the  line  of  the  ordinary 
college  course.  In  the  cliemical,  physical,  and  biological  laboratories,  ample  arrange- 
iBeiits  have  been  made  for  ibstruction  and  investigation'.  The  scientitic  apparatus  has 
cost  nearly  $30,000;  the  library  nearly  $25,000;  and  additions  are  constantly  made  to 
the  books  and  instrumicnts.  More  than  250  literary  and  scientific  periodicals  are  taken 
in  tlie  reading-room,  which  is  open  to  this  students  from  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Courses  of 
lectures  by  resident  and  non-resident  professors  are  open  to  the  public  during  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  every  year.  Classes  for  teachers  in  physiology  and  zoology  (both 
involving  the  constant  use  of  the  microscope),  in  early  English  and  in  mathematics, 
liave  been  taught  on  Saturdays,  The  Chesapeake  zoological  laboratory,  now  open  at 
Beaufort,  N.  C,  is  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  marine  life  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Four  scientific  publications  are  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  universitj^  devoted 
respectively  to  mathematics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  philology.  President,  D.  C. 
Gilman,  ll.d. 

JOHNSON",  a  co,  in  n.w.  Arkansas,  bounded  s.  by  Arkansas  river;  580  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'80,  11,565.  It  is  drained  by  Spadra  creek.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  well  timbered. 
Soil  generally  fertile.  Staple  products:  cotton,  tobacco,  maize,  and  pork.  Coal  is  found. 
The  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  railroad  passes  through  the  county.  Co.  seat,  Clarks- 
ville. 

JOHNSON,  an  eastern  central  co.  of  Georgia;  250  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  4,800.  It  is 
bounded  w.  by  the  Oconee  river,  and  intersected  by  the  Great  Ohoopee.  Surface  uneven, 
a^nd  much  of  it  covered  with  forests.  The  staple  products  are  cotton  and  maize.  Co. 
seat,  Wrightsville. 

JOHNSON,  a  co.  in  eastern  Kansas,  bounded  n.w.  by  the  Kansas  river,  and  partly 
drained  by  the  Big  Blue  and  Osage  rivers;  500  sq.m.;  pop. '70,  13,684.  Surface  nearly 
level,  diversified  by  prairies  and  forests.  Soil  deep  and  fertile,  producing  oats,  wheat, 
and  maize.  The  co.  is  intersected  by  the  Missouri  river  and  several  railroads,  which 
meet  at  Olathe,  the  co.  seat. 

JOHNSON,  a  co,  in  eastern  Kentucky;  450  sq.m,;  pop.  '80,  9,155.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  w.  fork  of  Big  Sandy  river.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  extensively  covered  with 
forests.  Soil  in  the  valleys  is  fertile.  Staple  products:  wheat,  maize,  grass,  and  pork. 
Bituminous  coal  is  found.     Co.  seat,  Paintsville. 

JOHNSON,  a  co.  in  southern  Illinois;  325  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  11,248;  intersected  by 
the  Cairo  and  Vincennes  railroad.  Surface  much  broken  by  steep  hills;  soil  fertile, 
producing  wheat,  maize,  and  oats.     The  co.  abounds  in  limestone.     Co.  seat,  Vienna. 

JOHNSON,  a  co.  in  southern  central  Indiana,  watered  by  the  e.  and  w.  forks  of 
White  river  and  Sugar  creek;  320  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  18,368.  Surface  rolling;  extensively 
covered  with  forests;  soil  a  fertile  loam.  Staples:  wheat,  maize,  grass,  and  pork. 
Chief  articles  of  manufacture  are  carriages,  lumber,  saddlery,  and  brick.  There  are 
several  flour,  planing,  and  saw-mills.  The  co.  is  intersected  by  the  Jeffersonville,  Madi- 
son and  Indianapolis,  and  the  Cincinnati  and  Martinsville  railroads.     Co.  seat,  Franklin. 

JOHNSON,  a  co.  in  s.e,  Iowa,  watered  by  the  Iowa  river,  traversed  by  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  and  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern  railroads;  610 
sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  25,429.  The  surface  is  varied  with  prairies  and  forests;  soil  very  fer- 
tile. Maize,  oats,  hay,  flax,  and  pork  are  the  staple  products.  The  co.  has  deposits  of 
limestone.  The  principal  manufactures  are  carriages,  saddlery,  and  woolen  goods.  Co. 
seat,  Iowa  City. 

JOHNSON,  a  co.  in  western  Missouri,  intersected  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroad, 
and  partly  traversed  by  the  Osage  branch  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  railroad; 
750  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  24,648.  The  surface  is  varied  by  prairie  and  forest;  soil  fertile  and 
adapted  to  pasturage.  Staples:  maize,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  pork.  Among  the  min- 
erals are  bituminous  coal  and  limestone.  There  are  manufactories  of  carriages,  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  saddlery,  and  of  flour;  also  saw-mills.    Co.  seat,  Warrensburg. 

JOHNSON,  a, CO.  in  s.e.  Nebraska,  intersected  by  the  Atchison  and  Nebraska  rail- 
road, and  drained  by  the  Big  Nemaha  river,  and  partly  by  affluents  of  the  Little  Nemaha 
river;  378  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  7,597.  It  has  a  rolling  surface,  and  soil  very  fertile,  pro- 
ducing wheat,  oats,  maize,  and  hay.     Co.  seat,  Tecumseh. 

JOHNSON,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Tennessee,  bounded  n.  by  Virginia,  s.e.  by  North  Carolina; 
3,000  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  5,852.  It  is  mountainous  and  thickly  wooded.  The  valleys  are 
fertile,  producing  maize,  oats,  and  grass.  Iron  ore  is  found.  The  co.  is  watered  by  the 
Watauga  river  and  its  branches.     Co.  seat,  Taylorsville. 

JOHNSON,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Texas,  bounded  s.w.  by  the  river  Brazos;  600  sq.m.;  pop, 
'70,  4,923.  It  has  a  rolling  surface  and  fertile  soil.  Staples:  cotton  and  maize.  Co. 
seat,  Cleburn. 
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JOHNSON,  Alexander  Bryan,  1780-1807;  b.  England.  Emigrated  to  the  United 
States  and  settled  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1801.  He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tiec,  but  established  liiinself  instead  in  the  baidving  business.  Of  a  metapbysical  turn 
of  mind,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  abstruse  subjects  in  philosophy,  and  pub- 
lished a  number  of  works.  PhilosopJu/  of  Jlmndii  Knowledr/r,  or  a  Trcdtise  on  Lanrjuage; 
IrcatiJie  on  Lanr/uaf/c,  or  the  Relation  'which  Words  hear  to  T/iiiujs;  PJiysiology  of  tlie  Scnfics; 
lidigion  in  its  Belation  to  the  Irvesent  Life,  etc.  His  Physiology  of  the  Senses  was  favor- 
ably considered  in  the  Westminster  Remeio. 

JOHNSON,  Andrew  (a?i^^'),  1808-75;  b.  N.  C. ;  son  of  Jacob,  Johnson, "a  petty  city 
ofiieer  in  Kaleigh.  The  father  lived  only  four  years  after  Andrew's  birth,  and,  beinn; 
extremely  poor,  he  left  no  funds  for  the  boy's  education.  When  ten  years  old  ,l;p' 
was  bound  to  a  Mr.  Selby  to  learn  the  business  of  tailoring.  While  there  he  took 
great  interest  in  readings  by  a  gentleman  who  frequently  passed  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
humble  shop.  Andrew  listened  with  close  attention,  particularly  to  the  speeches  of 
great  English  orators.  But  his  utter  lack  of  education  was  a  great  grievance,  and  hq 
resolved  to  learn  to  read  by  himself.  For  this  purpose  he  borrowed  books  and  passed 
all  the  time  between  labor  and  sleep  in  diligent  study.  Just  before  his  term  of  service 
was  out  he  went  to  work  on  his  own  account  at  Laurens  Court-house,  S.  C. ;  but  in  the 
spring  of  1826  he  went  back  to  llaleigh.  His  tailor-master  had  gone  to  another  place, 
and  Andrew  made  a  foot-journey  of  20  m.  to  see  him,  his  object  being  to  apologize 
for  leaving  service  before  his  term  was  out,  and  to  pay  for  the  unfulfilled  months. 
Selby  wanted  security,  but  being  an  entire  stranger  in  tlie  place  Johnson  was  unable  to 
give  it.  His  mother  depended  upon  him  for  support,  and  he  determined  to  try  his  for^ 
tunes  in  Tennessee.  Taking  her  with  him  he  made  his  way  to  Greenville,  in  the  extreme 
eastern  part  of  the  state.  Here  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  tailor  about  a  year,  took  A 
wife,  and  concluded  to  make  the  place  his  permanent  home.  His  wife  was  fairlv 
educated,  and  she  became  his  tutor.  He  could  read,  but  that  was  the  most  of  lifs 
acquirements.  She  taught  him  writing  and  ordinary  arithmetic,  these,  with  reading' 
being  then  the  extent  of  the  education  of  the  working  classes  in  that  region.  Johnsjii 
was  naturally  a  politician,  and  when  only  20  years  old  ae  got  up  a  party  of  workingmeii 
in  opposition  to  the  planters  and  other  well  to-do  citizens  who  had  always  had  their  own 
way  in  the  town.  The  workingmen  chose  him  alderman  and  re-elected  him  twice.  lij 
1830  Greenville  was  a  city,  and  Johnson  was  elected  mayor,  serving  three  years.  His 
ambition  was  to  be  a  public  speaker,  and  to  qualify  himself  he  joined  a  debating  society^ 
most  of  whom  were  students  of  Greenville  college.  In  1834  Johnson  took  an  active  part 
in  advocating  the  proposed  new  constitution  for  the  state.  Parties  at  this  period  were 
whigs  and  democrats;  Johnson  was  anxious  to  get  Into  the  legislature,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  in  that  part  of  the  imion,  in  1835  he  nominated  himself  for  th(^ 
assembly,  declaring  himself  a  democrat.  As  the  nomination  was  not  readily  accepted 
by  the  people,  he  took  the  field  in  person,  and  by  several  strong  common-sense  speeches 
quite  silenced  the  other  side  and  easily  secured  his  election.  The  main  feature  of  his 
course  as  a  member  was  his  opposition  to  the  creation  of  a  debt  of  $4, 000, 000  for  interrtal 
improvements  unless  such  debt  should  be  approved  by  the  vote  of  the  people.  But  tlie 
bill  was  passed,  and  in  1837  Johnson  was  defeated  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  it. 
That  his  course  was  right  was  proved  soon  afterwards;  the  works  undertaken  were 
abandoned,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  money  was  stolen  or  wasted.  In  1839  he  ^\lis 
again  chosen  a  member  of  the  legislature.  In  th(j  "Log  Cabin  arid  Hard  Cider"  cithi- 
paign  for  president  in  1840  he  was  on  the  democratic  .electoral  ticket,  and  made  miriy 
speeches  for  Van  Buren.  The  next  year  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  and  in  1843 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  congi'ess,  where  he  served  his  constituents  so  satisfactorily 
as  to  secure  four  consecutive  re-elections.  Within  his  ten  years'  service  in  the  house  o! 
representatives  he  supported  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  war  on  Mexico;  the  refund} 
ing  of  gen.  Jackson's  fine  for  imprisoning  a  judge  at  New  Orleans  in  1815,  and  the  taVifif 
of  1846.  He  favored  the  acceptance  of  the  49th  degree  of  latitude  to  settle  the  Oregon 
boundary  dispute,  and  was  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  advocates  of  a  homestead  law; 
He  was  also  a  firm  supporter  of  the  president's  veto  power;  and  on  all  occasions  he  wai's 
in  favor  of  the  greatest  economy  in  public  expenditures.  He  left  congress  Mar.,  1858, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  chosen  governor  of  his  state  over  the  whig  aspirant.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  was  re-chosen  over  a  candidate  supported  both  by  the  Avhigs  and  the 
newly-organized  American  party.  This  last  canvass  was  very  turbulent,  and  many 
threats  were  made  against  the  democratic  candidate  and  others.  On  one  occasion  John- 
son stepped  to  the  front  of  the  platform  from  which  he  was  to  speak,  drew  a  pistol  so 
that  it  could  be  seen  by  all,  laid  it  before  him,  and  remarked:  ''Fellow-citizens:  I  have 
been  inform(;d  that  part  of  the  l)usiness  to  be  transacted  on  the  present  occasion  is  ithe 
assassination  of  the  individual  who  now  has  the  honor  of  addres>sing  you.  I  l)eg  respect- 
fully to  propose  that  this  be  the  first  business  in  order.  Therefore  if  any  man  has  c(!^iVi"e 
here  to-night  for  the  purpose  indicated,  I  do  not  say  to  him  let  him  speak,  but  lethlin 
shoot."  Naturally  a  man  of  such  character  was  popular  wjtl)  the  rude  people  in  thai 
comparatively  new  country.  The  tailor's  apprentice,  who  at  ten  years  of  age  could  n'rtt 
even  read,  had,  by  force  of  clKLracter  and  an  iron  determination"^to  advance,  filled  the 
highest  offices  in  the  state.     If  lie  lacked  education  and  fitness  for  polite  society,  he  had 
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euougli  for  the  people  who  supported  him.  But  during  all  this  political  work  and  the 
duties  of  office  he  improved  every  occasion  for  study,  and  little  by  little  accumulated 
enough  education  to  lit  him  for  the  responsible  positions  which  he  was  called  upon  to  fdl. 

In  1857  he  Avas  elected  to  the  United  States  senate,  where,  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellion,  he  w-as  conspicuous  in  advocating  the  160-acres  liomestcad  act;  and  chiefly 
through  his  iutiueuce  the  bill  w-as  passed,  but  it  was  vetoed  by  president  Buchanan.  In 
1858  Jefferson  Davis,  because,  as  he  alleged,  of  Indian  and  Mormon  troubles,  proposed  a 
considerable  addition  to  the  regular  army.  Johnson  opposed  it,  and  finally  instead  of  a 
temporary  addition  of  4,000  men  the  bill  wdien  passed  authorized  but  two  regiments  to 
serve  a  year  and  a  lialf  only.  Another  great  measure  opposed  by  Johnson  was  the 
Pacific  railroad.  Thus  far  in  a  political  career  of  30  years  he  had  said  very  little  on  the 
slavery  question,  observing  the  silence  characteristic  of  the  party  to  wdiich  he  belonged; 
but  he  never  failed  to  place  the  question  of  the  union  of  the  states  far  above  the  exist- 
ence or  extinction  of  ski'very.  In  the  democratic  national  convention  of  18C0  the  dele- 
gates from  Tennessee  put  Johnson  forward  as  their  candidate  for  president,  but  he  did 
not  come  near  the  nomination.  In  his  owm  state  he  began  a  vigorous  support  of  Brecken- 
ridge,  who  was  the  candidate  of  the  extreme  pro-slavery  section  of  the  party.  Soon 
discovering,  however,  that  secession  was  contemplated,  he  went  directly  against  Brecken- 
ridge,  and  gave  loyal  support  in  the  senate  to  the  cause  of  union.  While  he  was  speak- 
ing against  secession  in  the  senate,  his  slate,  through  her  legislature,  voted  to  go  w^ith 
the  secessionists,  and  violence  broke  out  everywhere.  There  had  been  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple on  tlie  question  of  calling  a  convention  to  consider  the  subject  of  secession,  and  the 
opponents  of  such  a  convention  were  largely  in  the  majority.  Therefore  when  the  legis- 
lature assumed  to  do  wdiat  the  people  had  just  refused,  the  excitement  was  intense,  so 
much  so  that  when  Johnson  went  home  in  the  spring  of  1861  it  was  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 
Personal  assaults  were  threatened,  but  his  undaunted  courage  was  well  known  and  no 
one  dared  attack  him,  satisfying  their  spite  by  burning  him  in  effigy  in  all  the  large 
towns  in  the  state.  He  workecT  hard  and  faithfully  for  the  union  in  the  e.  Tennessee 
convention,  in  furnishing  assistance  to  union  fugitives,  and  in  establishing  a  camp  which 
might  serve  as  a  place  of  refuge.  The  secessionists  made  their  nearest  personal  attack 
upon  Johnson  when  they  turned  his  family  out  of  doors  and  confiscated  his  slaves. 
Early  in  March,  1862,  Johnson  was  made  military  governor  of  Tennessee,  and  he  com- 
menced his  duties  at  Nashville  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  He  sent  forth  a  procla- 
mation in  which  he  said  "while  it  may  become  necessary,  in  vindicating  the  violated 
majesty  of  the  law  and  reasserting  its  imperial  sway,  to  punish  intelligent  and  conscious 
treason,  no  merely  retaliatory  or  vindictive  policy  will  be  adopted."  His  proposed  leni- 
ency had  no  effect  upon  the  determined  secessionists.  For  a  long  time  he  labored  ear- 
nestly to  bring  his  state  back  into  the  union;  but  neither  mild  nor  harsh  measures  pro- 
duced any  good  effect.  On  one  occasion,  in  view  of  numerous  outrages  by  secessionists, 
he  proclaimed  that  "  in  every  instance  in  which  a  union  man  is  arrested  and  maltreated 
by  marauding  bands,  five  or  more  rebels  from  the  most  prominent  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  shall  be  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  otherwise  dealt  with  as  the  case  may 
require;  and  further,  in  all  cases  where  the  property  of  citizens  loyal  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States  is  taken  or  destroyed,  full  and  ample  remuneration  shall  be  made 
to  them  out  of  the  property  of  such  rebels  in  the  vicinity  as  have  sympathi7,ed  with  and 
given  aid,  comfort,  information,  or  encouragement  to  the  parties  committing  such 
depredations."  Near  the  beginning  of  Mar.,  1864,  under  Johnson's  special  orders, 
Tennessee  elected  cheers,  both  state  and  local,  and  the  wheels  of  an  ordinary  govern- 
ment began  to  move.  Three  months  afterwards  Andrew  Johnson  was  nominated  for 
vice-president  on  the  ticket  with  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  was  elected  and  inaugurated  Mar. 
4,  1865.  His  remarkable  address  on  that  occasion  was  the  cause  of  deep  regret  not  only 
among  his  friends,  but  among  all  loyal  people.  Six  weeks  afterw^ards  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
shot  by  Booth,  and  the  tailor's  apprentice  of  Raleigh  became  president  of  the  United 
States 

This  was  the  third  time  that  a  vice-president  had  risen  to  the  executive  office  through 
the  accident  of  death,  and  in  this  case,  as  in  the  cases  preceding,  the  incumbent  was  soon 
at  variance  with  the  party  that  elected  him.  President  Harrison  died  April,  1841,  one 
month  after  his  inauguration,  and  vice-president  Tyler  took  the  chair.  In  less  tlian  six 
months  he  had  estranged  his  whig  supporters  by  vetoing  an  act  for  the  creation  of  a 
national  bank,  the  fiscal  bank  of  the  United  States,  which  act  had  been  passed  at  his 
express  desire.  The  bill  was  modified,  again  passed,  and  again  vetoed.  Then  his  cabi- 
net, with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  secretary  of  state,  resigned.  A  cabinet  was 
appointed  of  whom  nearly  all  were  democrats.  By  these  and  other  acts  the  first  "acci- 
dental" president  lost  the  confidence  of  the  whigs  without  gaining  that  of  the  democrats. 
He  was  nominated  for  president,  but  after  three  months'  consideration  withdrew  his 
name.  President  Taylor  died  July  9,  1850,  a  year  and  four  months  after  his  installation, 
and  vice-president  Fillmore  succeeded  to  the  chief  office.  He  adhered  to  the  whig  party, 
but  his  approval  of  the  law  for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves  gave  great  offense  to  a  large 
number  of  his  supporters.  To  the  mere  approval  he  added  a  proclamation  in  which  he 
denounced  interference  in  the  case  of  captured  fugitives,  and  declared  that  he  would 
enforce  the  law  at  all  hazards.  The  result  of  his  administration  was  the  overthrow  of 
the  old  whig  party  and  the  capture  of  all  branches  of  the  government  by  the  democrats. 
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Andrew  Johnson,  on  takinir  the  exoeutivo  chair,  made  a  brief  speech,  ^vhicll  was  under- 
stood to  mean  that  iie  wonkl  deal  with  the  utmost  severity  with  the  authors  of  the  rebel- 
lion, wliich  iiad  been  crashed  only  a  few  days  before  by  tiie  surrender  of  Lee.  lie  said: 
"  Tiie  American  people  must  be  taught,  if  they  do  not  already  feel,  that  treason  is  a 
crime  and  must  be  punisiuid;  tliat  the  government  will  not  always  l)ear  with  its  enemies; 
that  it  is  strong,  not  only  to  protect  but  to  punish.  The  people  must  understand  that  it 
[treason]  is  the  blackest'of  crimes  and  will  be  surely  punished."  Instead  of  followin*^ 
this  policy  his  coarse  was  the  very  opposite.  He  hastened  to  bring  Virginia  back  to  the 
union,  and  near  the  close  of  June  he  brushed  aside  all  regulations  with  regard  to  trade 
with  the  seceding  states.  He  proclaimed  general  anmesty  to  all  (except  a  few  specified 
classes)  who  would  swear  to  be  loyal  to  the  imion.  Under  his  proclamations  provisional 
governments  were  set  up  in  a  number  of  the  states  bat  a  few  weeks  before  in  rebellion. 
and  he  prepared  the  way  for  them  to  send  members  to  congress  as  if  no  secession  had 
occurred.  These  acts  put  him  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  republicans  in  con- 
gress. In  all  that  he  hail  done  there  had  been  uo  thought  of  securing  the  political  rights 
of  the  freed  men,  who  were  left  entirely  in  the  control  of  their  late  masters.  Congress 
appointed  a  committee  on  reconslructicm  and  on  the  admission  of  southern  members  to 
tbe  house,  and  adopted  the  civil  rights  act,  adding  an  act  to  increase  the  power  and 
efficiency  of  the  freedmen's  bureau.  These  last  two  bills  were  vetoed  b}^  president 
Johnson,  but  they  were  readopted  and  passed  by  the  necessary  majority.  This  action 
was  severely  denounced  by  Mr.  Johnson,  who  characterized  the  course  of  congress  as 
another  rebellion.  Thenceforward  the  republican  i^resident  was  in  direct  antagonism  to 
the  republican  majorities  in  the  senate  and  house,  and,  it  may  be  added,  with  the  mass  of 
the  party  in  the  union.  In  Aug.  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  thinly-attended  conven- 
tion at  Philadelphia  to  form  a  party  to  support  the  president's  policy,  but  nothing  came 
of  it.  The  disaffection  soon  began  to  work  in  the  cabinet,  and  in  July  three  members 
resigned  in  consequence  of  irreconcilable  differences  with  the  president.  But  he  was  so 
persistent  in  his  course  that  when  going  with  gan.  Grant  and  others  to  Chicago,  to  wit- 
ness the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  a  monument  to  the  late  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  he 
took  advantage  of  ev^ery  stopping  of  the  train  to  address  the  people  in  advocacy  of  his 
policy,  usaally  adding  denunciatory  remarks  concerning  the  course  of  the  republicans 
in  congress.  Congress  declared  that  the  14tli  amendment  to  the  constitution  should  be 
ratified  by  every  seceding  state  as  a  preliminary  to  readmission  to  the  union.  This 
amendment  declared  all  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  union  to  be  citizens,  and, 
of  course,  included  all  the  freedmeu  in  the  south.  The  president  vetoed  the  resolu- 
tion. Dai'ing  the  next  session  acts  were  passed  rcquirmg  the  right  of  voting  to  be 
granted  withoat  regard  to  color,  in  territories  applying  for  admission  as  states.  This, 
too,  was  vetoed;  bat  in  all  cases  the  bills  were  re-passed  and  became  laws.  Mr.  John- 
son's next  trouble  was  with  the  military  governments  and  commanders.  In  Mar.,  1867, 
in  spite  of  the  familiar  veto,  an  act  was  passed  making  five  military  districts  in  the  ten 
most  important  of  the  southern  states.  Tiie  president  appointed  the  five  commanders, 
but  at  the  same  time  procared  from  the  attorney-general.  Mr.  Btaid)ery,  an  opinion  as 
to  certain  legal  effects  of  the  several  acts  aiming  at  reconstruction.  The  opinion,  the 
general  tenor  of  which  was  to  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  acts  of  congress,  was  sup- 
ported by  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet  except  Mr.  Stanton,  the  secretary  of  war. 
Thas  fortified  the  president  sent  this  opinion  to  the  military  commanders  m  the  south 
as  an  order  for  their  gaidance.  The  effect  was  told  in  a  report  by  gen.  Sheridan^  who 
said;  "The  result  of  Mr.  Stanbery's  opinion  is  beginning  to  show  itself  by  defiant  oppo- 
sition in  all  acts  of  the  military  commander,  and  by  impeding  and  lendering  helpless 
the  civil  officers  acting  under  his  appointment."  The  next  move  in  congress  was  to 
make  the  gem.  of  the  army  the  sole  supervisor  of  the  acts  of  the  military  commanders. 
Mr.  Johnson  vetoed  the  act,  bat  it  was  passed  notwithstanding  his  objections.  A  few 
months  later  the  president  retaliated  by  putting  new  commtuiders  over  the  districts. 
Mr.  Stanton's  opposition  to  the  Stanbery  opinion  was  not  forgotten,  and  in  Aug.  he 
was  displaced  as  secretary  of  war,  and  gen.  Grant  was  given  the  position  for  the  time 
being.  Mr.  Stanton  protested  that  his  removal  was  in  violation  of  the  tenure-of-office 
law,  bat  nothing  came  of  his  protest  at  the  time.  Aug.  20,  1867,  a  proclamation  from 
the  president  stated  that  peace,  order,  and  the  sui)remacy  of  civil  government  existed 
throaghout  the  union.  Early  in  Sept.  another  amnesty  proclaimed  by  him  restored  to 
suffrage  nnd  relieved  from  confiscation  of  pioperty  nearly  all  the  people  who  had  been 
in  the  secession  movement.  At  the  meeting  of  congress  in  Sej)t.  Mr.  Johnson  gave  the 
the  senate  his  reason  for  removing  Mr.  Stanton,  biit  the  senate  opi)osed  the  removal, 
thus  replaciiui-  the  secretary.  Five  months  afterwards  he  again  removed  Stanton,  and 
put  Lorenzo  Thomas  in  his  place.  The  senate  immediately  resolved  that  "the  presi- 
dent has  no  power  to  remove  the  secretary  of  war  and  designate  any  other  person  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  that  ofhce."  Mr.  Johnson's  long  contest  with  congress  was  drawing 
to  a  dramatic  close.  The  day  after  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  by  the  senate,  the 
house  of  representatives  determined  upon  the  president's  impeachment;  the  vote  being 
126  in  favor  and  47  against  such  action.  The  articles  of  impeachment,  eleven  in  all, 
recited  many  offenses,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  removal  of  the  secretary  of  war; 
the  public  expression  of  disregard  of  and  contempt  for  the  legislative  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  declaration  that  the  one  in  session  was  not  a  constitutional  congress,  and 
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particularly  his  obstruction  to  the  execution  of  congressional  acts.  The  trial  com- 
menced on  Mar.  23,  Mr.  Stanbery  (attorney -general)  and  judges  Curtis  and  Nelson 
being  the  president's  counsel.  The  main  point  of  tlie  defense  was  tliat  Mr.  Johnson's 
course  in  the  vvoili  of  reconstruction  was  merely  the  continuation  of  a  plan  resolved 
upon  by  president  Lincoln  and  the  members  of  the  cabinet.  In  the  senate,  sitting  as 
the  court  of  impeachment,  the  final  vote  on  contempt  for  congress  and  on  the  Stanton 
removal  was:  guilty,  35;  not  guilty  19.  This  amounted  to  an  acquittal,  as  it  requires 
i-wo-thirds  of  the  senate  to  declare  a  defendant  guilty.  As  soon  as  the  trial  was  over 
Mr.  Stanton  voluntarily  gave  up  his  office  and  was  succeeded  by  gen.  Schofield. 

At  the  democratic  national  convention  in  New  York,  July  4,  1868,  Mr.  Johnson's 
name  was  among  the  list  of  candidates  for  president.  On  the  first  ballot  he  had  65 
votes,  standing  second  on  the  list,  Pendleton  having  105.  But  his  vote  diminished 
rapidly  until,  on  the  19th  ballot,  his  name  did  not  appear.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  John- 
son proclaimed  pardon  to  all  persons  except  such  as  might  be  under  indictment  before  a 
federal  court.  On  Christmas  day,  1868,  he  proclaimed  complete  pardon  to  all  who  had 
been  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  secession,  or  in  any  way  taken  part  in  the  war 
against  the  union.  This  was  his  last  important  official  act.  He  was  succeeded,  Mar.  4, 
1869,  b}^  gen.  Grant,  and  at  once  repaired  to  his  home  in  Greenville.  Anxious  to  return 
to  political  lif(j  he  sought  the  place  of  senator  from  Tennessee,  and  came  within  three 
votes  of  getting  it.  Two  years  later  (1872)  he  ran  as  an  independent  candidate  for  con- 
gress, but  the  result  was  to  elect  the  republican  nominee.  But  in  Jan.,  1875,  he  was 
chosen  U.  S.  senator,  and  was  in  his  seat  during  the  short  extra  session  in  Mar.,  his 
only  noteworthy  act  being  a  speech  against  the  recognition  of  the  Kellogg  government 
in  Louisiana.  For  a  man  with  so  few  early  advantages — which  nniy  have  accounted 
for  his  narrowness  and  obstinacy — he  showed  great  ability,  courage,  and  political  acu- 
men, while  his  honesty  was  never  doubted. 

JOHNSON,  Lady  Arbella.  or  Arabella,  d.  1630;  daughter  of  Thomas,  14th  earl 
of  Lincoln,  wife  of  Isaac  Johnson.  She  accompanied  her  husband  to  New  England  on 
board  the  Ecuilc,  whose  name  was  changed  in  her  honor  to  the  Arbella.  She  died  at  Salem 
a  little  more  than  tw^o  months  after  her  arrival  in  Massachusetts  Bay. 

JOHNSON,  Cave,  1793-1866.  K  resident  of  Tennessee,  he  entered  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and,  for  several  years,  held  the  office  of  circuit  judge  in  that  state.  tie  was 
elected  a  representative  in  congress  in  1829,  and  served  eight  years,  and  again,  from  1839, 
six  years.  In  1845  he  was  called  to  the  cabinet  of  president  Polk  as  postmaster-general. 
On  the  election  of  gen.  Taylor  lie  returned  to  Tennessee,  wdiere  he  became  president  of 
a  bank,  which  position  he  continued  to  fill  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  uf  secession. 
He  remained  loyal  to  the  union,  and  was  elected  a  state  senator  by  that  side,  but  age  and 
declining  health  forced  him  to  retire  from  political  life. 

JOHNSON,  Eastman,  b.  Me.,  1824.  At  an  early  age  he  developed  talent  as  an 
artist,  and  succeeded  in  making  his  work  so  remunerative  that  he  was  enabled  to  defray 
the  expense  of  study  in  Europe.  He  remained  two  years  in  Dlisseldorf,  and  four  years 
at  the  Hague,  producing,  among  other  works,  "The  Savoyard"  and  "  The  Card-Players," 
which  were  his  earliest  efforts  in  oil.  He  displayed  a  leaning  towards  genre  subjects, 
and  soon  became  famous  in  this  department  of  art-work.  Having  made  an  examination 
of  the  leading  European  galleries,  he  settled  in  New  York  in  1856,  where  he  continued 
to  regide,  contributing  freely  to  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  national  academy  of  design, 
in  which  he  is  an  academician.  His  more  noteworth}^  and  popular  w^orks  are  "  The  Old 
Kentucky  Home;"  "The  Boyhood  of  Abraham  Lincoln ;""  The  Wounded  Drummer- 
Boy;"  "  Mount  Vernon  Kitchen,"  etc.  Mr.  Johnson's  paintings  have  been  among  the 
best  known  and  most  popular  of  those  of  any  American  artist,  having  been  very  largely 
multipled  b}^  chromo-litliography.  He  excels  in  composition,  whde his  execution  is  refined, 
though  broad  and  spirited.  In  some  of  his  work  he  resembles  Edouard  Frere,  one  of  the 
masters  in  the  modern  French  school  of  ^ce/irc  painting 

JOHNSON.  Edward,  1599-1672;  b.  England;  came  to  New  England  with  gov.  Win- 
throp  about  1630,  and  settled  in  Woburn,  Mass.,  where  he  became  prominent  in  local 
organization.  He  was  repiesentative  to  the  general  court  during  sevei-al  terms,  and  its 
speaker  in  1655,  besides  holding  the  office  of  recorder  of  the  town  of  Woburn  from  its 
incorporation  to  the  date  of  his  death.  He  wrote  a  history  of  New  England,  from  1628 
to  1652.  which  was  published  in  1654  under  the  title.  Wonder-working  Providence  ofZion's 
Savior  ia  New  England.     This  work  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Coll. 

JOHNSON,  Herschel  V.,  1812-80;  b.  Ga. ;  a  practicing  lawyer  and  prominent 
democratic  politician  in  his  own  state,  with  somewhat  of  a  national  reputation.  He  was 
a  U.  S.  senator  in  1848;  judge  of  the  Georgia  supreme  court,  1849-53:  governor  of  the 
state.  1853-57;  and  candidate  for  vice-president  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  1860.  He 
was  in  the  confederate  senate  during  the  war  of  secession. 

JOHNSON,  Isaac,  d.  1630;  b.  England;  accompanied  gov.  Winthrop  on  board  the 
Arbella  to  New  England,  and  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay.  He  was  among  those  who  organized  the  first  church  at  Charlestown.  Mass., 
undhe  conducted  the  first  settlement  at  Boston,  which  was  made  on  account  of  its  pes- 
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sensing  belter  water  facilities  than  Charlestown.     Johnson  was  the  wealthiest  man  in  the 
colony,  public  spirited,  and  generous,  but  he  only  lived  tiiree  months  after  his  arrival. 

JOHNSON.  Sir  John,  1742-1830;  sou  of  sir  William;  succeeded  to  his  fatiier's  estates 
a  year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  American  revolution,  and,  raising  a  body  of  men,  fled 
to  Canada,  wlu'rehe  was  commissioned  a  colonel  in  the  royal  service.  He  defeated  gen. 
Herkimer  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  1777,  but  three  years  later  was  himself  defeated,  and  his 
property  was  conliscated  by  the  U.  S.  governnient.  Tin;  Britisli  government  gave  him 
a  grant  of  land  in  Canada;  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  colonial  council,  and 
rec-eived  tlie  appointment  of  superintendent  of  Indian.  alTairs,  which  he  held  until  his 
death. 

JOHNSON,  JosEPTT,  b.  Charleston,  1776;  was  a  graduate  of  the  university  of  Penn. : 
studied  medicine,  and  began  practice  in  his  native  city,  where  he  also  held  the  office  of 
mayor  for  many  years.  He  was  much  interested  in  education,  was  conmiissioner  of 
public  schools,  and  president  of  the  apprentices'  library  association.  For  GO  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  society,  during  20  of  which  he  was  its  president. 
He  was  active  in  politics,  and  strenuously  opposed  the  nullification  measures  of  1832. 
Besides  being  the  author  of  numerous  essays  and  published  papers  upon  a  variety  of 
topics,  he  compiled  Traditions  m id  Reminiscences  of  the  Revolution,  esteemed  as  an  impor- 
tant adjunct  to  the  history  of  that  period. 

JOHNSON,  Oliver,  b.  Vt.,  1809;  a  prominent  publicist  and  editor;  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  printer  in  Montpelier,  Vt.,  and  entered  the  editorial  profession  in  1831.  For 
30  years  he  was  earnestly  engaged  in  advocating  the  anti-slavery  cause  in  the  various 
newspapers  with  which  he  was  concerned,  and  as  a  lecturer  and  pamphleteer.  Fiom 
1865  to  1870  he  was  managing-editor  of  the  Independent,  New  York,  and  editor  of  the 
New  York  Weekly  Tribune  for  the  three  years  following.  In  1873  he  became  the  super- 
intending editor  of  the  Christian  Union,  a  position  which  he  continued  to  hold  until 
1876,  wiien  he  became  editor  of  tlie  Journal,  publislied  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  continuing 
until  1879.  He  now  resides  in  New  York,  engaged  in  literary  h.bor.  Mr.  Johnson's 
pul)lished  works  have  been  A  Dissertation,  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ment (1832);  several  pamphlets  upon  the  anti-slavery  and  other  reforms,  and  (1880) 
William  Lloj/d  Garrison  and  his  Times;  or,  /Sketches  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Moxenient  in 
Ainerica,  430  pp.  He  is  a  clear  and  facile  writer,  and  in  all  his  public  work  has  shown 
intenseness  of  conviction,  keen  sense  of  justice,  and  quick  sympathy  with  whatever 
cause  or  class  seemed  to  be  under  disadvantage.  His  early  work,  noted  above,  indicates 
theological  views  to  which  of  late  years  he  has  had  strong  repugnance. 

JOHNSON,  Pekcival  Norton,  1793-1866;  b.  England;  an  expert  metallurgist, 
much  employed  in  consultation  at  important  English  mines.  His  father  being  an 
assayer,  lie  was  early  familiarized  with  the  nature  and  relations  of  metals,  and  first 
establislied  the  rules  for  accurately  determining  the  analysis  of  bullion.  Having  found 
in  use  in  Germany  the  alloy  known  as  German  silver,  he  introduced  it  into  England. 
He  improved  the  mechanism  in  use  in  some  of  the  Cornish  mines,  and  made  important 
inventions  and  discoveries  in  mining  and  metallurgy. 

JOHNSON,  Reverdy,  1796-1876;  b.  Md.;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Maryland  bar  in  1815.  He  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  profound  lawyer,  and  was 
frequently  employed  in  arguing  important  cases  before  tlie  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  ile  reprc'sented  his  native  state  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  1845-49,  when  he  (Altered 
president  Taylor's  cabinet  as  attorney-general.  After  the  death  of  gen.  Taylor  in  1850 
Mr.  Johnson  continued  to  practice  law  in  Baltimore,  and  edited  the  reports  of  the  Mary- 
land court  of  appeals  from  1800  tp  1826.  In  1863  he  re-entered  the  U.  S.  senate  for  six 
years,  but  was  appointed  minister  to  England  in  1868.  His  negotiations  towards  a  set- 
tlement of  the  disputed  Alabama  claims  having  proved  unsatisfactory  to  the  Ameiican 
government,  and  his  convention  with  Great  Biitain  being  reicctcd  by  the  senate  of  the 
"United  States,  3Ir.  Johnson  was  recalled  in  1869.  During  the  trial  of  the  assassins  and 
conspirators  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Mr.  Johnson  prepared  an 
argument  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Surratt  (afterwards  executed  for  complicity  in  the  assassina- 
tion) which  the  military  court  that  tried  the  case  refused  to  hear. 

JOHNSON.  l?icir.\RD  Mentor,  1780-1850;  b.  Ky. ;  from  being  a  practicing  lawyer, 
a  state  legislator,  and  a  member  of  congress,  became  the  col.  of  a  regiment  of  Kentucky 
mount(^d  riflemen  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  did  good  service  on  the  Canadian  frontier. 
In  1813  Johnson  raised  another  regiment  of  moimted  soldiers,  and  supported  gen. 
Harrison,  particularly  during  the  battle  of  the  Thames.  He  was  badly  wounded  in  this 
engagement,  but  is  said  to  have  killed  th(!  celebrated  chief  Tecumsch,  out  of  the  mys- 
tery attending  whose  death  originat(;d  the  popular  question.  "Who  killed  Tecumseh?"' 
In  1836  Johnson  ran  for  vice-president  on  the  ticket  with  Martin  Van  Buren,  and  bQing 
defeated  by  a  few  votes,  and  no  choice  being  made,  the  senate  .selected  him  for  the 
office,  in  accordance  with  the  law  in  such  cases.  In  1850  he  was  a  mend)er  of  the 
Kentucky  state  legislature,  and  died  in  Frankfort  while  occupying  this  position.  He 
was  distinguished  for  the  kindliness  of  his  nature,  and  for  the  fascinating  gentleness  of 
his  manners.     He  framed  the  law  which  abolished  imprisonment  for  debt  in  Kentucky. 
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JOHNSON,  RiCHAiiD  W.,  1).  Ky.,  1827;  graduated  at  West  Point,  entered  the  U.  S. 
infantry,  exchanged  to  cavalry  in  1855.  and  served  against  the  Indians  in  Texas  and 
Mexico.  He  was' a  capt,  of  cavalry  in  18G1.  and  in  the  same  year  promoted  to  command 
a  brigade  under  gen.  Buel.  He  fought  galhuitly  in  the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  and 
distinguislic'd  himself  at  Stone  river,  Cliickamauga,  and  Missionary  ridge:  and  at  the 
battle  of  Nashville  commanded  a  division  of  cavalry,  and  was  brevetted  brig.gen,  in 
1885.  He  was  brevetted  maj.gen.  U,  S.  A.  for  gallant  services,  and  was  retired  with 
full  rank  in  1867. 

JOHNSON,  Samuel,  b.  Mass.,  1822;  a  graduate  of  Harvard  university  and  of  the 
divinity  school,  and  pastor  of  a  "  free  church  "  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  being  independent  in  his 
religious  opinions,  though  agreeing  generally  with  the  Unitarian  belief.  He  edited, 
jointly  with  the  rev.  Samuel  Longfellow,  a  collection  of  sacred  poetry  entitled  Hymns 
of  the  Sjnrit. 

JOHNSON,  Samuel,  d.d.,  1696-1772;  b.  Conn. ;  a  graduate  of  Yale  college,  and  the 
first  president  (175-1-63)  of  King's,  now  Columbia,  college.  New  York.  He  received 
the  degree  of  a.m.  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  but,  notwithstanding  his  ability  and, 
his  learning,  he  was  unpopular  with  the  New  England  people.  He  was  constantly 
involved  in  controversy,  growing  out  of  his  adoption  of  the  Episcopalian  faith,  and 
published  many  controversial  works.  His  other  wi-itings  were  A  System  of  Morality,  a 
compend  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  and  another  of  ethics,  the  two  latter  being  intro- 
duced into  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  as  text-books.  He  also  published  an  English 
and  Hebrew  Grammar. 

JOHNSON,  Walteu  Rogers,  1794-1852;  b.  Mass. ;  a  scientific  expert  in  the  depart- 
ments of  physics  and  applied  chemistry.  He  was  a  teacher  in  Pennsylvania  1821-26,  when 
he  became  professor  of  mechanics  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  Pliiladelphia  high 
school.  He  devoted  himself  to  studying  the  strength  of  materials  and  mechanical  con- 
struction, and  was  often  employed  in  consultation  and  as  an  expert  in  the  construction 
of  public  works.  In  1848  he  was  attached  to  the  Smithsonian  institution,  was  connected 
with  the  first  world's  fair,  London,  1851,  and  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  American 
association  for  the  advancement  of  science.  He  wrote  Coal  Trade  of  British  America ; 
Report  on  Coals ;  and  Use  of  Antliraciie  in  the  Manufacture  of  Iron. 

JOHNSON,  Sir  William,  1715-74;  b.  Ireland;  was  sent  to  America  in  1738  to 
take  the  management  of  the  estates  of  his  uncle,  admiral  sir  Peter  Warren.  His  busi- 
ness brought  him  in  contact  with  the  Mohawk  Indians,  whose  language  he  learned,  and 
who  made  him  an  honorary  chieftain  of  their  tribe.  Johnson  received  his  baronetcy 
during  the  French  and  Indian  war,  for  having  defeated  baron  Dieskau  at  lake  George 
(which  he  named).  He  fought  with  Abercrombie  at  fort  Ticonderoga,  and  on  the  death 
of  gen.  Prideaux  before  fort  Niagara,  he  .succeeded  that  general  in  the  command  of  the 
expedition,  in  which  he  was  completely  successful.  Sir  William's  services  to  the  British 
cause  were  highly  esteemed,  and  the  king  presented  him  with  a  grant  of  100,000  acres  of 
landinNew^  York,  wiiere  sir  William  settled  in  the  new  residence  which  he  erected,  and 
which  was  called  "  Johnson  Hall."  Around  thiscenlera  settlement  was  made  which  soon 
grew  into  the  village  of  Johnstown,  Tryon  co.,  N.  Y.  Sir  William  contmued  to  reside 
on  his  estate  until  his  death,  and  aided  largely  in  the  development  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  in  fostering  stock-raising  and  agriculture.  In  1768  he  effected  the  impor- 
tant treaty  with  the  Indians  at  fort  Stanwix. 

JOHNSON,  William  Samuel,  ll.d.,  1727-1819;  b.  Conn.;  educated  for  the 
bar  after  graduating  at  Yale  in  1744.  He  w^as  in  England  in  1766  acting  as  a  colonial 
agent,  and  while  there  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  with  whom  he 
corresponded  after  his  return  to  America.  A  member,of  congress  in  1785,  he  was  also 
a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1787,  and  two  years  later  sat  in  the  U.  S. 
senate  to  represent  his  native  state.  From  1791  to  1800  he  was  president  of  Columbia 
college.  New  York, 

JOHNSTON,  a  co,  in  e.  North  Carolina,  traversed  by  the  Little  andNeuse  rivers,  and 
the  Richmond  and  Danville,  and  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  railroads;  640  sq,m.;  pop. 
'70,  16,897;  surface  undulating  and  heavily  wooded,  two-thirds  of  the  entire  acreage  in 
1870  being  woodland.  The  soil  is  fairly  productive,  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton 
being  chiefly  grown.  Pork  is  extensively  rai.'^ed.  Minerals  are  generally  diffused, 
including  iron,  lead,  gold,  silver,  and  zinc.    Granite  is  also  abundant.    Capital.  Smithfield. 

JOHNSTON",  Albert  Sidney.  1803-62;  educated  at  West  Point,  graduated  1826, 
and  entered  the  U.  S.  army  in  the  Sixth  infantry.  Lie  fought  in  the  Black  Hawk  war, 
but  resigned  from  the  service  shortly  after  its  close,  and  emigrated  to  Texas,  then  strug- 
gling for  its  independence,  which  was  declared  in  1836,  Johnston  enlisted  in  the  Texan 
army  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  place 
of  gen.  Felix  Houston,  with  whom  he  fought  a  duel  in  consequence.  In  1838  gen. 
Johnston  received  the  appointment  of  secretary  of  war,  but  two  years  later  retired  fi-om 
the  public  service,  and  became  a  planter.  When  the  war  broke  out  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  gen.  Johnston  raised  a  Texan  rifle-regiment,  of  which  he  took  com- 
mand, and  at  the  siege  of  Monterey  was  acting  inspector-general  on  the  staff  of  gen.  AV. 
O.  Butler.     He  was  appointed  by  president  Taylor  a  paymaster  in  the  army  in  1849, 
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and  in  1855  col.  of  the  2(1  U.  S.  cavalry.  In  1857.  the  Mormons  having  defied  the 
U.  S.  authority,  a  military  expedition  was  sent  against  them,  more  with  the  design  to 
overawe  tlian  to  assume  the  olleiisive  by  positive  action.  Tins  mission  required  great 
coolness  and  judgment,  and  gen.  Johnston  was  chosen  for  its  command.  He  led  the 
expedition  across  the  plains  to  Salt  Lake  city,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  the  purpose  of 
the  government  without  bloodshed.  His  success  in  this  difficult  enterprise  was  rewarded 
by  a  brevet  brigadier-generalship.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  gen.  Johnston  was 
in  command  of  the  military  division  of  the  Pacific,  but  in  May,  1801,  resigned  his 
commission,  and,  proceeding  to  Richmond,  entered  the  service  of  the  confederate  gov- 
ernment, being  appointed  a  gen.  and  placed  in  command  in  the  west.  In  the  autumn 
of  1801  he  held  Bowling  Green,  Ky. ;  the  capture  of  fort  Donelson  in  the  following 
spring  forced  him  to  evacuate  this  stronghold,  and  he  retired  with  his  army  into  Ten- 
nessee, and  made  a  stand  at  Corinth,  ]\Iiss.,  where  he  joined  gen.  Beauregard.  AVith. 
an  army  of  50,000  men  he  attacked  gen.  Grant,  April  0,  1802,  at  Pittsburg  Landing, 
and  fought  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  Gen.  Johnston  w^as  killed  by  a  rifle-ball  on  the  first 
day  of  this  engagement.  He  was  esteemed  by  the  confederates  as  among  their  bravest 
ani  most  skillful  generals.  Gen.  Grant  has  highly  commended  his  ability;  and  Horace 
Greeley  said  of  him  {American  Conflict)  that  he""  was  probably  the  ablest  commander  at 
any  time  engaged  in  the  rebel  service." 

JOHNSTON,  Arthur,  1587-1041 ;  b.  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland ;  educated  for  a 
physician,  and  took  his  degree  of  m.d.  in  Padua  in  1010.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  stu- 
dent of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classical  writers,  and  formed  from  them  a  style  which  has 
been  greatly  admired  by  critical  authorities.  He  wrote  poems  in  Latin,  and  paraphrased, 
in  thesame  language,  the  Psalms  of  David.  He  was  physiciau-in-ordinary  to  Charles 
I.  from  1032. 

JOHNSTON,  Gabriel,  b.  Scotland  at  the  close  of  the  17th  c. ;  educated  at  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews,  in  which  he  became  professor  of  oriental  languages;  gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina,  1734-52.  In  honor  of  the  earl  of  Wilmington,  whose  patronage 
he  enjoyed,  he  named  one  of  the  important  towns  of  the  state. 

JOHNSTON,  George,  1798-1855;  b.  Simprin,  Scotland;  studied  medicine  with  Dr. 
Abercrombie;  graduated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  1810,  and  practiced  his  pro- 
fession at  Berwick-on- Tweed.  He  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  and  success  to 
natural  history.  Besides  numerous  contributions  to  ihe  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal 
and  other  scientific  periodicals,  he  published  History  of  British  ZoOphytes;  History  of 
British  Sponges  and,  Lythophytes;  Introduction  to  Conchology ;  The  Natural  History  of  the 
Eastern  Borders;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  preparing  a  work  on  British 
annelids. 

JOHNSTON,  John,  ll.d.,  b.  Me.,  1800;  graduated  at  Bowdoin:  was  principal  of  a 
seminary  at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. ;  in  1835  became  assistant  professor  of  natural  science,  and 
afterwards  professor,  at  the  Wcsleyan  university,  Middletown,  Conn.,  where  he  remains. 
He  is  the  author  of  stveral  books  on  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  which  are  used 
in  many  colleges  and  schools.  He  published  also  a  history  of  Bristol  and  Bremen,  Me., 
the  latter  containing  valuable  information  in  relation  to  the  early  history  of  the  state. 
He  has  contributed  to  many  important  periodicals,  and  is  a  member  of  several  historical 
societies  and  scientific  associations. 

JOHNSTON,  John  Taylor,  b.  N.  Y.,  1820;  educated  in  New  York  and  Edin- 
burgh; graduated  at  the  university  of  New  York  in  1839;  w^as  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1843.  He  is  president  of  the  council  of  the  university  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
president  of  the  metropolitan  museum  of  art.  He  has  been  actively  connected  with 
railroads,  and  has  been  prondnent  as  the  efficient  president  of  the  Central  railroad  of 
New  Jersey,  to  which  office  lie  was  elected  in  1848. 

JOHNSTON,  Joseph  Eccleston,  an  American  gen.,  b.  Prince  Edward  co.  Ya., 
1807;  graduated  at  the  military  academy.  West  Point,  in  1829:  was  engaged  in  gar- 
rison duty  and  as  aide  to  gen.  Scott  in  the  Seminole  war  until  1837.  when  lie  resigned 
his  commission  and  became  a  civil  engineer,  but  re-entered  the  army  in  July,  1838,  as 
first  lieut.  of  topographical  engineers;  and  brevetted  capt,  for  gallantry  in  the  Florida 
war.  After  this,  until  the  commencement  of  the  Mexican  war.  he  was  engaged  in  river 
and  harbor  improvements,  iind  occui)ied  with  various  surveys  of  the  boundaries  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  possessions.  In  tlie  Mexican  war,  1840-47,  he  served 
with  distinction,  was  twice  wounded,  and  was  brevetted  maj.,  lieut. col  ,  and  col.  In 
1853-55  he  had  charge  of  western  river  improvements,  and  afterwards  was  engaged 
^in  various  duties  in  Utah,  Kansas,  and  elsewhere.  In  June,  1800,  he  wns  appointed 
quarter-master-gen.,  with  the  rank  of  brig.gen.  April  22,  1801.  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission, and  was  appointed  maj. gen  or  gen.  in  the  rebel  service  by  Jelferson  Davis.  In 
May  he  commanded  a  force  at  Harper's  Ferry,  where  he  was  opposed  by  gen.  Pat- 
terson. Moving  on  to  Manasses  he  formed  a  junction  with  Beauregard.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  campaign  of  1802  he  had  command  of  all  the  confederate  forces  in  Virginia, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  near  Richmond,  May  31,  1802,  was  .severely  wounded, 
and  for  several  months  disabled  for  service.  On  reporting  for  duty  in  Nov.  he  was 
assigned,  notwithstanding  the  hostility  of  Jefferson  Davis,  to  the  military  department  of 
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Tennessee.  In  April,  186R,  lie  reported  himself  still  unfit  for  active  service.  In  the 
spring  following  he  made  an  attempt  to  relieve  Vicksburg,  which  was  besieged  by  Grant, 
but  was  defeated  at  Jackson^  May  14,  and  retreated  to  Canton.  After  the  defeat  of 
Bragg  by  gen.  Gi-ant  at  Chattanooga,  Nov.  25,  1863,  Johnston  was  put  in  command  of 
all  the  forces  of  the  s.w.  With  55,000  men  he  first  occupied  the  fortified  position  of 
Dalton,  Ga.  Gen.  Sherman  attacked  him  with  a  superior  force,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
fall  back  first  to  Kesaca,  thence,  after  a  severe  battle,  to  Altooua  pass,  to  Kenesaw 
mountain,  and  across  the  Chattahoochee.  Gen.  Sherman  threatening  his  line  of  com- 
munication with  Atlanta,  his  base  of  supply,  and  a  place  of  great  military  importance, 
Johnston  reached  Atlanta  in  July,  and  determined  to  hold  it  to  the  last.  But  the  ^ 
authorities  at  Richmond  were  dissatisfied,  and,  July  17,  ordered  him  to  turn  over  his 
command  to  gen.  Hood.  Near  the  close  of  Feb.,  1865,  after  Sherman  had  captured 
Atlanta,  and  marched  without  opposition  to  Savannah  and  into  South  Carolina,  John- 
ston, at  the  earnest  request  of  gen.  Lee,  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  remnant  of 
thearmvof  the  Tennessee,  and  of  all  the  troops  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida, 
and  "  to  concentrate  all  available  forces  and  drive  back  Sherman."  But  his  force  being 
inferior  to  that  of  Sherman  he  was  defeated  at  Bentonville,  N.  C.  Having  learned  that 
Lee  had  surrendered  the  army  of  Virginia  to  Grant,  he  capitulated  to  Sherman  at  Dur- 
ham's station,  N.  C.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  he  has  resided  at  Savannah,  actively 
engaged  in  agricultural,  commercial,  and  railroad  enterprises.  He  has  been  considered 
one  of  the  ablest  generals,  and  by  some  the  ablest  in  the  confederate  service.  In  1878 
he  was  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  the  U.  S.  senate  from  Georgia.  He  has  published 
a  Narrative  of  llis  Military  Operations  during  the  war. 

JOHNSTON,  Samuel,  ll.d.,  1733-1816;  b.  Dundee,  Scotland;  brought  to  North 
Carolina  in  infancy;  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  was  a  member  of  four  provincial  con- 
gresses, presiding  over  the  first  two;  a  member  of  the  continental  congress,  1781-82; 
governor  of  North  Carolina,  1788-89;  U.  S.  senator,  1789-93;  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  1800-3. 

JOHNSTONE,  Robert,  b.  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  c,  was  a  historian  whose 
works  were  at  one  period  highly  valued.  Of  his  personal  history  little  is  known,  except 
that  he  went  to  London;  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  bequeathed  considerable  sums  to 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  various  towns  in  Annandale,  the  home  of  his 
ancestors,  and  died  in  1639.  His  Ilistoria  JReruin  Brittanicarum,  etc.,  ah  anno  1^12  ad 
annum  1628,  intended  as  a  supplement  to  Buchanan's  work,  possessed  real  merit. 

JOHNSTOWN,  a  t.  in  New  York  on  Cayadutta  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Mohawk 
river;  48  m.  n.w.  of  Albany;  pop.  '70,  3,282;  connected  with  Fonda,  on  the  New  York 
Central  railroad,  by  the  Fonda,  Johnstown  and  Gloversville  railroad.  It  has  9  churches, 
2  banks,  a  union  school,  3  weekly  newspapers,  3  hotels,  gas-works,  planing  and  grist 
mills,  factories  for  gloves  and  mittens,  and  establishments  for  the  dressing  of  skins  and 
leather.  The  population  of  the  town,  w^hich  includes  Gloversville  and  some  other 
villages  is  16,626. 

JOHNSTOWN,  a  borough  of  Cambria  co.,  Penn.,  at  the  junction  of  Conemaugh 
river  and  Stony  creek,  on  the  Pennsylvania  canal  and  railroad;  78  m.  e.  of  Pittsburg, 
39  m.  s.w.  of  Altoona.  The  extensive  works  of  the  Cambria  iron  co.,  employing  1600 
men  in  making  iron  and  steel  rails  for  railroads,  are  in  this  borough.  It  has  also  16 
churches,  a  convent,  an  academy,  a  national  and  savings  bank,  a  daily  and  4  w-eekly 
newspapers,  tanneries,  flour,  woolen,  and  planing  mills. 

JOINDER  OF  PARTIES,  in  law,  is  a  phrase  signifying  that  persons  having  a 
common  interest  and  a  common  responsibility  in  any  matter  or  subject  are  to  be  joined 
in  any  action  at  law  relating  thereto.  Such  joinder  arises  generally  out  of  joint  con- 
tract, ownership,  or  wrong  done.  When  two  or  more  persons  are  joined  in  a  contract, 
they  must  be  joined  also  m  any  action  arising  therefrom.  If  one  of  two  joint  parties 
die,  the  rule  gives  way,  and  the  survivor  either  sues  or  is  sued  as  the  case  may  be. 
When  the  parties  are  so  numerous  that  they  cannot  all  be  brought  into  court,  one  of 
them  may  sue  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole;  as  where  an  administrator  is  called  to 
render  an  account  to  many  creditors  of  moneys  in  his  hands,  one  creditor  may  bring  an 
action  not  only  for  himself,  but  also  for  all  the  others.  In  cases  of  tort  the  parties 
responsible  are  not  necessarily  all  joined  as  defendants,  but  where  two  or  more  persons 
are  jointly  injured  they  should  be  joined  as  plaintiffs,  but  not  where  the  injury  is  to  the 
per.son.  The  practice  in  respect  to  husband  and  wife  is  modified  by  the  rule  of  the 
common  law  which  merges  the  legal  existence  of  the  latter  in  that  of  the  former.  But 
by  the  common  law  they  must  be  joined  for  torts  conunitted  by  the  wife  before  ov 
during  marriage,  and  must  join  as  plaintiffs  for  personal  injuries  to  the  wife,  or  injuries 
to  hei^property  before  marriage.  And  they  must  join  and  be  joined  in  actions  or  con- 
tracts made  by  the  wife  before  marriage,  in  actions  arising  from  the  wife's  position  as 
executrix  and  administratrix,  and  in  many  other  cases.  In  New  York  and  several 
other  states,  however,  this  rule  has  been  set  aside  in  many  cases  by  recent  legislation, 
which  recognizes  the  personality  of  the  wife  in  the  same  way  as  if  she  were  unmarried. 
In  courts  of  law  a  failure  to  make  the  proper  persons  parties  is  fatal  to  the  action ;  but 
courts  of  equity  are  not  so  strict. 
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JOINT  AND  SEVERAL  {ante),  a  lecrnl  phrase  dcfinini^  the  liability  of  two  or  more 
persons  for  a  debt  which  they  owe  in  common.  It  implies  that  each  individual  debtor 
is  responsible  not  merely  for  a  relative  proportion  of  the  indebtedness,  but  for  the 
wliole.  and  may  be  sued  therefor  if  the  creditor  so  elect.  It  might  happen  that  all  the 
debtors  save  one  have  become  insolvent,  in  wliich  case  the  one  who  is  solvent  may  be 
compelled  to  pay  the  whole  debt.  Jn  that  case  he  will  have  a  claim  in  law  upon  his 
co-debtors  for  their  respective  portions  of  the  common  indebtedness,  and  no  more;  their 
responsibility  to  each  otlier  being  determined  by  a  diiTerent  rule  from  that  which  applies 
to  their  common  relation  to  the  creditor.  In  equity,  however,  those  who  are  solvent 
are  required  to  contribute  equally  toward  the  discharge  of  the  entire  debt.  A  joint  and 
several  obligation  may  either  be  created  by  the  express  language  of  a  contract  or  cove- 
nant, or  arise  by  necessary  or  fair  implication  of  terms.  It  is  usual  to  employ  the 
words,  "we  jointly  and  severally,"  but  any  other  language  fairly  implying  the  same 
thing  is  equally  binding.  A  joint  and  several  obligation  may  also  arise  from  the  legal 
relations  of  the  parties.  If  the  creditor  grant  a  release  under  seal  to  one  of  several  joint 
debtors,  he  will  thereby  release  them  all.  If  a  judgment  against  one  be  returned 
unsatisfied,  it  will  not  bar  an  action  against  the  others.  A  joint  and  several  liability 
may  also  arise  in  cases  of  tort;  and  when  this  happens  the  injured  party  may  sue  one, 
any,  or  all,  of  the  responsible  parties.  Full  damages  may  be  recovered  from  the  person 
prosecuted,  and  he  will  have  no  claim  upon  the  other  wrong-doers  unless  he  can  show 
that  he  was  not  himself  willfully  or  intentionally  a  participant  in  the  wrong  complained 
of. 

JOINT-STOCK  COMPx\NY  (a 72 ^£;).  Until  within  a  recent  period  jo'nt- lock  com- 
panies in  the  states  of  the  American  union  were  organized  according  to  tlie  ruies  of  the 
common  law;  but  now  they  are  formed  generally  under  statutory  provisions  intended  to 
secure  the  rights  of  stockholders  and  to  protect  the  public  from  imposition.  These  pro- 
visions are  not  precisely  the  same  in  all  the  states,  though  they  have  a  common  purpose 
and  rest  upon  a  common  principle.  In  the  state  of  New  York  the  law  prescribes  the 
mode  of  organization,  and  when  the  conditions  have  been  complied  with  the  company 
is  not  dissolved  by  the  death  of  one  or  more  of  its  stockholders,  but  only  by  judgment  of 
a  court  for  fraud  or  other  adequate  cause.  They  may  purchase,  hold,  and  convey  real 
estate  within  certain  limitations  growing  out  of  the  nature  of  their  business;  and,  if  the 
association  is  composed  of  seven  or  more  stockholders,  it  may  sue  or  be  sued  in  the 
name  of  its  president  or  treasurer.  If  judgment  against  it  in  such  a  suit  be  returned 
unsatisfied,  then  suits  may  be  instituted  against  any  or  all  of  the  shareholders  individu- 
ally as  at  common  law.  It  is  not  a  corporation  in  the  usual  sense,  though  possessing 
certain  corporate  po\vers;  it  is  rather  an  enlarged  copartnership  under  special  regulations. 
In  some  of  the  American  states  there  are  no  joint-stock  companies  distinct  from  corpora- 
tions, but  there  are  provisions  for  organizing  similar  associations,  and  modifying,  for 
their  benefit,  the  rule  respecting  the  personal  liability  of  the  shareholders.  Instead  of 
following  the  example  of  England  in  assimilating  partnerships  to  corporations,  the  laws 
here  assTmilate  corporations  to  partnerships  by  making  the  shareholders  personally 
responsible,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  for  the  debts  of  the  association;  and  this  while  the 
associations  formed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  are  designated  as  cor- 
porations. 

JOINT  TENANCY  {ante)  is  a  term  of  the  common  )aw  signifying  the  ownership — 
either  in  fee  simple,  fee-tail,  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will,  by  two  or  more  persons,  with 
unity  of  interest,  time,  title,  and  possession — of  an  estate  in  real  property.  They  must 
all  hold  upon  one  and  the  same  conditions  in  every  respect,  each  of  them  being  regarded 
as  having  possession  of  every  parcel  and  of  the  wliole  estate,  not  indeed  for  every  pur- 
pose, but  in  respect  of  tenure  and  survivorship.  For  the  purpose  of  alienation  each 
joint  tenant  has  a  right  only  to  his  undivided  relative  share  of  the  property,  and  the  pur- 
chaser of  such  right  simply  succeeds  to  the  position  of  the  seller,  but  is  not  a  joint 
tenant.  If  there  are  two  tenants,  each  may  dispose  of  an  undivided  half;  if  four,  an 
undivided  quarter,  and  so  on;  but  the  purcliaser  cannot  enter  upon  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  his  share,  for  the  estate  must  remain  undivided,  subject  to  an  entirely  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  each  joint  tenant,  and  to  what  is  called  the  principle  of  survivorship,  by 
which  is  meant  the  right  of  the  last  survivor  to  the  whole  property.  In  other  words, 
when  one  of  several  joint  tenants  dies  his  share  passes  to  the  survivors,  and  so  on  until 
the  last  survivor  takes  the  whoh;  interest,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  upon  his  death  it  will 
pass  to  his  heirs.  An  estate  in  joint  tenancy  can  be  created  only  by  the  specific  act  of 
the  parties  thereto.  In  this  country  such  tenancy  is  very  rare,  the  law  presuming 
nothing  in  its  favor,  but  inclining  rather  toward  tenancy  in  common,  which  excludes 
the  principle  of  survivorship  and  implies  that  the  estate  may  be  divided  and  each  tenant 
take  his  proportionate  share.  Joint  tenancy,  in  fact,  is  a  relic  of  feudal  times,  when  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  law  to  keep  large  estates  intact;  whereas  in  this  country  the  law- 
favors  the  largest  increase  in  the  numlier  of  landholders,  it  being  assumed  that  an 
interest  in  the  soil  enhances  the  dignity  and  loyalty  of  the  citizen.  As  long  ago  as  1786 
estates  devi.sed  to  two  or  more  persons  in  the  state  of  New  York,  without  express  pro- 
vision that  they  were  to  be  held  in  joint  tenancy,  were  declared  to  be  tenancies  in  com- 
mon, and  similar  legislation  exists  in  some  other  stales.     Joint  tenancy  is  not  favored 
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in  courts  of  equity,  except  when  granted  to  co- trustees.  Joint  tenants  are  regarded  in 
law  as  a  single  owner  as  respects  third  parties,  and  they  must  therefore  all  be  joined  in 
any  suits  that  concern  their  joint  estate.  Possession  by  one  tenant  is  deemed  the 
possession  of  all,  and  a  conveyance  to  one  a  conveyance  to  all.  The  possessor  is  liable, 
however,  to  his  co-tenants  for  their  share  of  the  rents  and  profits,  and  liable,  also,  to  an 
action  for  refusal  to  join  them  in  making  necessary  repairs.  Corporations  cannot  be 
joint  tenants,  either  with  each  other  or  with  individuals. 

JOINVILLE,  a  t.  of  France  in  the  department  of  Haute-Marne,  on  the  Marne;  pop. 
3,723;  27  m.  n.  of  Chaumont.  In  its  vicinity  was  the  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Guise.  It 
lias  a  communal  college. 

JOINVILLE,  Francois  Ferdinand  Philippe  Louis  Marie  d'Orleans,  Prince  dc, 
the  third  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French;  b.  Neuilly,  1818;  began  his  naval 
studies  soon  after  his  father's  accession  in  1830,  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  thirteen  as  pupil 
on  board  the  frigate  Artemise;  received  a  liberal  education  in  the  colleges  of  France,  and 
thencefortii  devoted  himself  with  zeal  to  his  profession.  In  1838  be  receired  command  of 
the  corvette  Creole,  and  joining  the  fleet  of  admiral  Baudin,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
bombardment  of  St.  Juan  d'UUoa  and  Vera  Cruz,  was  the  first  to  enter  the  gates  of  the 
city  under  a  heavy  fire,  and  was  saved  from  death  by  the  devotion  of  one  of  his  officers. 
In  this  attack  he  captured  the  Mexican  general  Arista,  for  which  he  received  the  cross 
of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  was  made  captain.  In  1840  he  was  sent  by  the  king  to 
St.  Helena  in  command  of  the  frigate  La  Belle  Poule,  to  bring  to  France  the  body  of  the 
emperor  Napoleon.  Returning  from  a  visit  to  the  United  States  he  went  to  Kio  de 
Janeiro,  and  in  1843  married  Donna  Francisca  de  Braganza,  sister  of  Dom  Pedro  II. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  made  rear-admiral,  and  took  part  in  the  sittings  of  the  admiralty 
board,  greatly  assisting  in  solving  the  question  of  adapting  steam  to  vessels  of  war,  and 
urging  the  necessity  of  taking  measures  to  effect  it.  In  1844,  v/ar  breaking  out  between 
France  and  Morocco,  he  commanded  the  squadron  that  l)ombarded  Tangiers  and  took 
Mogador.  For  his  gallantry  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral.  When  the 
revohition  of  1848  broke  out  and  overthrew  the  constitutional  monarch}^  the  prince  de 
Joinville  was  in  Algiers  with  his  brother  due  d'Aumale.  They  immediately  sailed  for 
England,  and  joined  Louis  Philippe  in  his  exile  at  Claremont.  While  the  ship  Ocean 
Monarch  was  burning  off  Southampton,  Aug.  24,  1848,  the  prince  distinguished  himself 
by  aiding  in  the  rescue  of  many  of  the  passengers.  In  his  seclusion  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  education  of  his  children,  the  colonization  of  his  estates  in  Brazil,  and  writing  for 
the  press.  In  1844  he  had  commenced  in  the  Remie  des  Deux  Monclesa  series  of  articles 
on  the  French  navy,  one  of  which  appearing  in  1865  was  a  compai'ative  review  of  the 
fleets  of  the  United  States  and  France,  and  excited  much  attention.  In  1852  his  estate 
in  France  was  confiscated  by  Louis  Napoleon.  About  tw^clve  months  after  the  war  of 
the  rebellion  broke  out  he  visited  the  United  States  with  his  two  nephews,  the  count  de 
Paris  and  the  duke  de  Chartres.  The  nephews  joined  the  staff  of  gen.  McClellan,  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  Chickahominy  campaign.  At  the  battle  of  Gaines  Hill  especially 
they  showed  great  courage.  Gen.  McClellan  highly  appreciated  the  military  experience 
and  sound  judgment  of  the  prince.  Rcturnmg  to  England  in  1862  he  published  an 
accoimt  of  those  events  in  a  well-written  article  in  XhaRevve  des  Bevx  Maudes.  After 
the  downfall  of  the  empire  in  1870  he  returned  with  the  other  Orleanist  princes.  They 
were  ordered  to  depart  at  once,  but  the  prince,  under  an  assumed  name,  took  part  in  the 
campaign  of  the  army  of  the  Loire.  His  arrest  was  ordered  by  Gambetta,  minister  of 
war,  and  the  police  escorted  him  to  a  vessel  to  take  him  back  to  England.  In  1871  the 
edict  of  banishment  was  abrogated  by  the  French  assembly,  and  he  and  his  brother, 
due  d'Aumale,  took  their  seats  in  the  national  assembly,  Dec.  19,  1871.  Among  his 
articles  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Moiides  are  Note  sur  VElat  des  Forces  Natales  de  la  France; 
Etude  SUV  VEscadre  de  la  Mediterranee ;  La  Guerre  de  Chine;  La  Guerre  d'Amerique  Carn- 
pagne  du  Potomac. 

JOKJOKERTA,  or  Tugyakarta,  a  Dutch  residency  of  Java,  on  the  southern  coast, 
near  the  center  of  the  island;  1232  sq.m.;  pop.  441,799.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the 
important  native  states  of  Java.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  producing  rice,  coffee,  and 
tobacco.     The  teak-tree  is  very  abundant.     The  volcano  of  Nerapi  is  3,000  ft.  high. 

JOKTAN,  one  of  the  sons  of  Eber,  a  descendant  from  Sliem,  the  progenitor  of  seve- 
ral tril)es  in  southern  Arabia,  called  Joktanites.  The  Arabs  call  him^'Kahtan.  The 
principal  Joktanite  kingdom  and  the  chief  state  of  ancient  Arabia  was  that  of  the 
Yemen,  founded,  as  the  Arabs  say,  by  Yaarub,  son  or  descendant  of  Kahtan  or  Joktan. 
This  was  the  biblical  kingdom  of  Sheba. 

JOLIET.  a  city,  and  capital  of  Will  co..  111.,  in  Joliet  township,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Des  Plaines  river;  35  m.  s.w.  of  Chicago,  on  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific,  the  Chicago  'and  Alton,  and  the 
Michigan  Central  railroads;  pop.  '80,  16,145.  It  has  12  churches,  3  chapels,  2  national 
and  2  private  banks,  1  semi-weekly  and  4  weekly  newspapers,  10  public  schools,  2  high 
schools,  a  Roman  Catholic  academy,  a  convent,  a  public  library.  It  has  a  paid  fire 
department,  is  lighted  witli  gas,  and  is  well  built.  The  city-hall  'is  a  fine  edifice.  The 
state-prison,  near  the  city,  is  a  splendid  building,  of  fine  gray  limestone,  the  largest  in  the 
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country,  inclosins^  16}  acres,  and  built  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $1,000,000.  The  city  has 
extensive  tiour-mills.  machinesliop.s,  Bessemer  steel  works  and  rollinir  mills,  carriage 
shops  marble  works,  manufactures  of  buiklers'  hardware,  farming  implements,  sash, 
doors,  and  blinds,  breweries,  lime-kilns,  nnd  brickyards.  Near  the  city  are  large  quar- 
ries of  suiierior  limestone,  called  Joliet  limestone,  of  Avhich  the  state-prison  and  many 
public  edifices  in  Chicago  are  built.  In  these  ([uarries  1300  men  are  employed.  The 
canal  and  river  here  furnish  abundant  water-power. 

JOLIET,  Chakles,  b.  in  the  department  of  Doubs,  1832.  Until  1864  he  wns  in  the 
civil  service,  and  subsequently  devoted  himself  to  journalism  and  miscellaneous  litera- 
ture. His  Lc  romaii  de  deux  jennes  Marks  juid  Mademoiselle  Cherubiri  were  very  popu- 
lar, and  his  novels  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  Franco-German  war,  1870-71,  gained  for 
him  a  high  reputation. 

JOLIET,  Louis,  1645-1700,  b.  Quebec;  educated  at  the  Jesuits'  college  for  the 
priesthood,  but  abandoned  the  design,  and  going  west  engaged  in  the  fur  trade.  In 
1672  he  was  appointed  by  Frontenac,  governor  of  Canada,  to  explore  the  JMississippi. 
He  and  pere  Marquelte.'starting  from  Michilimackinac,  May  17,  1673,  proceeded  to 
Green  bay,  ascended  the  Fox  river,  obtained  Indian  guides  to  the  AVisconsin,  entered 
the  Mississippi,  June  17,  1637,  and  passing  down,  reached  the  Arkansas.  Satisfied  that 
the  river  flowed  into  the  gulf  of  iMexico,  and  not  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  they  returned 
to  lake  Michigan,  by  the  way  of  the  Illinois  river.  Joliet  preceding  alone  to  Quebec, 
his  canoe  upset  in  the  Lacliine  rapids,  and  he  lost  his  maps  and  manuscripts.  From 
memory  he  prepared  a  map  and  report  of  the  expedition.  He  was  appointed  royal 
hydrographer  at  Quebec.  In  1680  lie  rc^ceived  the  grant  of  the  seignenry  of  Anticosti 
island?  to  the  development  of  whose  fisheries  and  trade  he  devoted  himself.  In  1697 
he  obtained  the  seigneury  of  Joliette,  w-hich  still  belongs  to  his  family. 

JOLIETTE,  a  co.  in  Quebec,  Canada,  bordering  on  the  St.  Lav/rence,  drained  by 
the  river  L'Assomption  and  several  smaller  streams,  and  traversed  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Industry  railroad;  2,670  sq.m.;  pop.  '71,  23,075.     Co.  seat,  Joliette. 

JOLIETTE,  a  t.,  capital  of  Joliette  co.,  Quebec,  on  L'Assomption  river,  42  m.  n.e. 
of  Montreal;  pop.  '71.  3,047,  A  railway  of  12  m.  connects  it  with  the  St.  Lawrence. 
It  is  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Industry  railroad.  It  contains  grist  and  saw  mijls,  a 
large  foundry,  a  tannery,  several  stores,  a  college,  convent,  hospital,  mechanics'  insti- 
tute, a  French  weekly  newspaper.  It  has  a  weekly  market,  and  does  an  extensive  trade 
in  agricultural  products  and  in  timber;  and  has  quarries  of  limestone. 

JOLLIVET,  Pierre  Jules,  b.  Paris,  1803;  a  historical  painter.  After  spending 
some  time  in  Madrid,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  1831  exhibited  .(/t^/ir*?  pictures  relating 
to  Spanish  history.  In  1835  he  gained  the  medal  of  the  first  class.  His  principal  works 
are,  "  Louis  YIII.  taking  the  Oriflamme  at  St.  Denis;"  "Lara,"  in  the  Luxembourg; 
"  Le  Alassacre  des  Innocents,"  at  the  museum  of  liouen;  "The  Insla.llation  of  the 
^Magistrates  in  1849."  Among  his  latest  works  are,  "  Art  in  the  Time  of  Pericle;:,"  "  The 
Jewels  of  Cornelia." 

JO^NIAKD,  Edme  Fran(^ois,  1775-1862;  b.  Versailles;  studied  at  the  ecole  polytech- 
niqiie;  accompanied  the  army  to  Egypt  in  1798  as  a  member  of  the  scientific  commis- 
sion; was  distinguished  for  his  researches;  returned  in  1802,  and  was  appointed  secre- 
tar}'  to  the  commission.  He  prepared  the  De><crlpiioih  de  VKi/gpt,  and  directed  the  engrav- 
ing and  printing  of  it  for  20  years.  The  portions  of  this  work  which  Jom.ard  himself 
wrote,  were  published  separately  under  the  title  of  Observations  on  Ancient  and  Modern 
Egypt;  or,  a  Historical  and  Picturesque  Description  of  its  Monuments.  In  1821  he  took 
part  in  founding  the  geographical  society  of  Paris.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  conserva- 
teur  ad/niimtrateur  in  the  royal  library.  At  his  suggestion  Mehemet  Ali  sent  .several 
young  men  to  Paris  for  education,  wiio  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  Joinard, 
forming  what  was  called  institut  des  Er/i/ptiens.  Meliemet's  successor  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  title  of  bey.  Besides  his  work  on  Egypt  referred  to  he  published 
Voyage  a  V  Oasis  de  Synnah;  Remarqnes  sur  les  Rapports  de  VEthiopie  et  de  CEgypte,  etc. 

JOMELLI,  Nicoi.o,  1714-74;  b.  Aversa.  near  Naples.  Initiated  in  music  by 
IMuzillo  he  visited  Naples  in  1730,  where  ho  studied  under  Prota  and  Mancini,  and  after- 
wards at  a  conservatory  under  Feo  and  Leo.  His  first  compositions  were  cantata*. 
Devoting  hiaiself  to  dramatic  music  he  composed  at  the  age  of  twcnty-lhrec  his  first 
opera,  Errore  amoroso,  which  was  received  with  so  much  favor  that  he  determincMl 
to  cultivate  theatrical  composition.  In  1738  he  composed  his  first  serious  opera. 
Odoardo.  In  1740  he  was  summoned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  warmly  i)atroniz('d 
by  cardinal  York,  and  composed  two  operas.  The  next  year  he  went  to  Bologna, 
and  composed  Ezio.  Returning  to  Rome  he  produced  Didone,  one  of  his  best  works. 
Invited  to  Venice  he  produced  Merope  for  the  Tcatro  Fenice,  and  a  Laudate  for 
the  church  of  Santo  ]VIarco.  While  at  Naples  he  brought  out  his  opera,  Enmene, 
which  was  greatly  applauded.  At  Bologna  he  studied  churcii  music  under  padre 
Martini.  In  1745,  visiting  Vienna,  he  becann.'  an  intimate  fri(ni(l  of  Metastasio,  to 
whose  convcr.saticm  and  criticisms  lie  acknowledged  his  great  indebtedness.  He  remained 
here  two  years,  giving  instruction  in  music  to  the  empress  Maria  Theresa.  In  1748, 
again  called  to  Rome,  he  composed  liis  opera  Artaserye,  also  his  famous  oratorio,  La  Pas- 
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sionc,  and  through  the  influence  of  cardinal  Albani  he  was  made  the  next  year  chapel- 
master  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  Vatican.  In  1754  he  resigned  that  position  and  became 
chapel-master  and  court-composer  to  the  duke  of  Wiiitemberg  at  Stutgart.  Here  he 
remained  about  18  years,  composing  a  large  number  of  operas,  among  vvliich  was  his 
3fissa  pro  Defunctu,  or  Requiem,  which  displayed  uncommon  genius.  In  1772  he 
returned  to  Naples,  but  his  style  had  so  much  changed  through  the  iiitluence  of  German 
music  that  his  operas  were  not  popular.  He  was  attacked  with  paralysis,  but  rallied, 
and  composed  a  Miaerere,  which  is  pronounced  the  finest  of  his  works.  His  known 
compositions  are  forty  operas;  five  cantatas;  four  oratorios;  thirty-four  church  com- 
positions.    Jomelli  has  been  styled  the  "Gliick  of  Italy." 

JONAH,  BOOK  OF  (Jonah,  ante),  has  always  been  placed  by  the  Jews  among  their 
canonical  books,  and  is  referred  to  as  historical  several  times  in  the  apocryphal  books 
and  by  Josephus.  The  Savior  also  quoted  it  as  historical,  comparing  his  continuing 
three  days  in  the  grave  to  Jonah's  continuing  three  days  in  the  belly  of  the  fish;  and  his 
preaching  to  the  Jews  to  Jonah's  preaching  to  the  Ninevites.  There  is  nothing  incredi- 
ble in  its  statement  that  God  had  prepared  a  great  fish  to  receive  Jonah  after  he  had 
been  cast  into  the  sea.  There  are  evidences  of  design  in  the  constitution  of  all  fish  that 
swim  in  the  sea.  showing  that  they  have  been  prepared  for  different  purposes;  and  this 
fish  could  be  prepared  for  this  specific  purp-jse  as  easily  and  wisely  as  any  other  fish  for 
any  other  w^ork.  The  book,  thougli  written  by  a  prophet,  is  chiefly  historical,  and  may 
be  divided  into  three  parts:  I.  Tlie  command  to  proclaim  the  threatened  destruction  of 
Nineveh;  Jonah's  attempt  to  evade  the  duty  by  taking  a  sea  voyage;  the  storm,  the  fall- 
ing of  the  lot  on  Jonah,  followed  by  liis  confession  and  his  being,  at  his  own  suggestion, 
cast  into  the  sea;  his  apparent  destruction  by  the  sea  monster,  which,  however,  after 
three  days  threw  him  up  again  alive  upon  the  shore.  11.  His  thanksgiving  after  the 
deliverance,  in  which  lie  recorded  the  prayers  he  had  offered  during  his  imprisonment 
and.  with  gratitude  for  the  mercy  shown  to  him,  promised  obetlience  to  God's  com- 
mands. III.  Tiie  renewal  of  the  command  to  go  to  Nineveh;  Jonah's  obedience  and 
faithful  utterance  of  the  message  intrusted  to  him;  the  humiliation  and  repentance  of 
the  Ninevites,  from  the  king  to  the  lowest  subject,  expressed  by  a  universal  fast,  dur- 
ing which  men  and  beasts  w^ere  covered  with  sticlvcloth  and  did  not  taste  either  food  or 
Avater  (that  in  times  of  fasting  beasts  of  burden  were  sometimes  subjected  to  the  same 
forms  of  humiliation  as  men,  both  Herodotus  and  Plutarch  state);  the  withholding  of 
the  threatened  destruction  on  their  repentance,  in  accordance  with  a  general  principle 
of  the  divine  government,  announced  afterwards  to  Jeremiah  (xviii.  8);  Jonah's  discon- 
tent with  the  result,  because  it  compromised  his  reputation  as  a  prophet,  and  the  emble- 
matic method  by  which  the  Lord  reproved  him. 

JONAS,  Justus,  1493-1555;  b.  Nordhausen,  Saxony;  was  professor  of  law  at  Erfurt, 
and,  in  1521,  of  theology,  at  Wittenburg;  preacher  at  Halle  in  1541.  and  at  Coburg  in 
1551.  He  was  a  prominent  German  reformer,  an  intimate  friend  of  Luther;  accom- 
panied him  to  the  diet  at  Worms  and  at  Augsburg;  assisted  him  in  the  translation  of 
the  Bible,  and  by  his  preaching  and  translation  of  the  works  of  Luther  and  Melanch- 
thon  did  much  to  promote  the  reformation.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  pastor 
and  superintendent  at  Eisfeld.  He  published  Dl^cuHaii)  pro  Conjugio  Sacerdotall,  and 
translated  Melanchthon's  Defense  of  the  Augsburg  Co ifession  from  Latin  into  German.  He 
was  a  ready  writer  and  speaker. 

JONATHAN,  son  of  Saul,  who  was  the  first  king  of  Israel.  With  his  armor-bearer 
only  he  attacked  an  army  of  the  Philistines,  who,  in  their  surprise  and  confusion,  turned 
their  swords  upon  each  other.  Saul  seeing  this  brought  up  his  forces,  and  completed  the 
rout.  Jon;ithan,  faint  with  hunger,  tasted  honey  which  dropped  in  a  wood,  not  knowing 
that  his  father  had  prohibited  food  until  evening,  and  would  hctve  been  slain  by  his  father 
but  for  the  interference  of  the  people.  He  loved  David  devotedly,  though  he  knew  that 
David  was  to  succeed  Saul  in  his  stead,  and  his  efforts  to  shield  him  from  his  father's 
wrath  led  Saul  to  seek  to  kill  Jonathan  also.  He  died  in  a  disastrous  battle  with  the 
Philistines  on  mount  Gilboa,  where,  on  the  same  day,  his  father  and  his  two  brothers 
also  were  slain. 

JONATHAN  BEN-UZZIEL,  the  translator  of  the  Hebrew  prophetical  writings  into 
Chaldee.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Hillel  I.,  and  lived  about  B.C.  30.  Tradition  has  ascribed 
to  him  also  the  paraphrase  of  the  Pentateuch  known  under  the  name  of  Pseudo-Jona 
than,  and  the  targums  of  the  five  books.  The  last  is  a  compilation  from  ancient 
materials  made;  by  several  persons,  and  is  generally  published,  witl>  the  Hebrew  text,  in 
the  Jewish  editions  of  the  Pentateuch.  ALatin  version  of  it  is  given  in  Walton's  poly- 
glott.     His  expositions  were  mostly  on  Kaggai,  Zachariah,  and  Malachi. 

JONES,  a  CO.  of  central  Georgia,  bounded  w.  by  the  Ocmulgee  river;  the  s.  part  is 
traversed  by  the  Georgia  and  Central  railroad,  and'  the  s.e.  portion  by  the  Macon  and 
Augusta  line;  378  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80.  11,613.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
staples  are  cotton  and  maize.  Iron  ore,  granite,  and  quartz  are  found.  Co.  seat, 
Clinton. 

JONES,  a  CO.  of  e.  Iowa,  traversed  by  the  Iowa  Midland,  the  Davenport  and  St. 
Paul,  the  Sabula,  Ackley,  and  Dakota  railroads;  576  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  21,052.     The  sur- 
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face  is  undulating,  diversified  by  prairie  and  forest;  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  chief  pro- 
ducts are  wheat,  oats,  maize,  potatoes,  and  hay.  Tliere  are  several  manufactories  for 
carriages,  saddlery,  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  and  flour-mills. 

JONES,  a  CO.  of  s.e.  Mississippi,  drained  by  the  Pascagoula  river  and  its  tributaries; 
652  sq.ni.;  pop.  70,  3.313.  It  is  thickly  wooded,  has  a  rolling  surface  and  sandy  soil. 
The  staples  are  rice,  maize,  and  sweet  potatoes.     Co.  seat,  Ellisville. 

JONES,  a  CO.  of  s.e.  North  Carolina,  traversed  by  the  river  Trent;  425  vsq.m. ;  pop. 
'80,  7,493.  It  is  generally  level,  marshy,  or  sandy.  Cypress  and  pine  forests  abound. 
The  staples  are  cotton,  tobacco,  and  maize.     Co.  seat,  Trenton. 

JONES,  a  CO.  of  central  Texas;  1204  sq.m.  The  co.  is  unorganized,  and  in  1870  no 
l^opulation  was  reported.  It  is  drained  by  the  Brazos  river.  The  soil  is  generally 
fertile.     It  is  mostly  prairie,  and  adapted  to  stock-raising.     The  principal  town  is  Anson. 

JONES,  Anson,  1798-1858;  b.  Mass.;  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  1820; 
resided  in  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  and  South  America,  and  finally  settled  in 
1833  in  Brazoria,  Texas.  He  took  part  in  the  war  between  Texas  and  Mexico  as  a 
private  soldier  and  surgeon  in  the  Texan  army.  After  Texas  became  an  independent 
republic  he  was  a  member  of  the  Texan  congress,  and  in  1838  was  sent  as  a  minister  to 
Washington.  Afterwards  he  was  a  senator  in  the  Texan  congress,  and  in  1841  was 
appointed  secretary  of  state  by  president  Houston.  In  1844  he  was  elected  president  of 
Texas  for  three  years,  retaining  the  othce  until  Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United  States. 
He  passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  died  by  his  owu 
hand. 

JONES,  Charles  Colcock,  jr.,  b.  Savannah,  1831;  graduated  at  Princeton  with 
honor  in  1852;  studied  law  in  Philadelphia  one  year,  and  took  his  degree  in  the  Dane 
law  school  of  Harvard  university  in  1855;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Savannah  in  1856,  soon 
taking  high  rank  in  his  profession;  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  in  1860.  On  the 
passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession  in  1861  he  became  lieutenant  in  the  army  of  the 
rebellion,  serving  under  gen.  J.  E.  Johnston.  After  the  war  he  removed  to  New  Yorlc^ 
where  he  has  practiced  law  with  success.  He  published  ten  works,  among  which  are, 
Ilutorical  Sketch  of  the  Chatham  AriUlery  daring  the  Confederate  Struggle  for  Independence  ; 
Ancient  Tumuli  in  Georgia ;  Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians,  particularly  of  the 
Georgia  tribes. 

JONES,  J.  Glancy,  b.  in  the  valley  of  the  Conestoga,  Penn.,  1811;  educated  for  the 
ministry,  but  devoted  himself  to  the  law;  was  deputy  attorney -general  of  the  state; 
member  of  congress,  1850;  in  1858  appointed  by  president  Buchanan  minister  to  Austria, 
remaining  there  till  Nov.  14,  1861. 

JONES,  Jacob,  1770-1850;  b.  Del.;  studied  medicine  and  graduated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  but  abandoned  practice  and  became  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Delaware;  was  midshipman  in  the  U.  S.  navy  in  1799;  captured  in  the  frigate  PhiladeX- 
phia  under  Bainbridge  in  1803,  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  and  remained  a  prisoner  18 
months;  was  made  commodore  in  1810;  commanded  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Wasp  in 
1812  when  it  captured  the  British  ship  Prolic.  Both  vessels  were  afterwards  captured 
by  the  British  ship  Poictiers  and  taken  to  Bermuda.  Released  on  parole  he  returned  to 
the  United  States  with  the  other  Americans.  He  leceived  from  congress  a  vote  of 
thanks  and  a  gold  medal,  and  was  promoted  in  1813  to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  and 
placed  in  command  of  the  Macedonian  in  the  squadron  of  Decatur.  After  the  peace  he 
commanded  the  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Pacific,  served  some  3'cars  as  a 
commissioner  of  the  naval  board,  and  was  governor  of  the  naval  asylum  at  Philadelphia. 

JONES,  Joel,  ll.d.,  1795-1860;  b.  Coventry,  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1817; 
practiced  law  at  Easton,  Perm. :  was  appointed  in  1830  on  a  commission  to  revise  the 
civil  code  of  Penn.sylvania;  was  one  of  tlie  judges  of  the  Philadelphia  district  court; 
elected  president  of  Girard  college  in  1848;  mayor  of  Philadelphia  in  1849.  returning  to 
his  profession  after  serving  one  term.  He  was  distinguished  not  only  for  his  legal  learn- 
ing, but  for  his  theological  and  biblical  researches.  He  contributed  largely  I0  literary 
journals  and  quarterlies,  and  published  several  works,  the  most  important  of  which  are: 
T he  Story  of  Joseph  ;  or,  Patriarchal  Age  ;  T he  Kiwtoledge  of  One  Another  in  the  Future 
State  ;  Jesus  and  the  Coming  Glory.  He  edited  several  English  works  on  prophecy  under 
the  title  of  the  Literalist,  in  5  vols.,  with  valuable  additions  of  his  own;  and  tran.slated 
from  the  French  Outlines  of  a,  History  of  the  Court  of  Rome  and  of  the  Temporal  Poroer  of 
tlce  Popes,  with  many  original  notes  appended.  Notes  on  Scripture  was  published  by 
liis  widow.  Judge  Jones  was  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  held  important 
positions  in  ccclesiastieal  boards. 

JONES.  John,  1729-91  b.  Jamaica.  N.  Y.,  of  Welsh  descent;  studied  medicine  at 
Rheims  and  Leyden;  visited  Edinburgh;  returning,  settled  in  New  York,  where  he 
obtained  an  extensive  praetice  and  high  reputation  as  an  operator  in  surgery;  was  sur- 
geon in  the  army  at  Crown  Point  in  1755;  professor  of  surgery  at  the  medical  school  of 
the  college  of  New  York  in  1767.  AVhile  New  York  was  occupied  by  the  British  he' 
relinquished  his  practice  in  the  city,  and  retired  to  the  country.  He  was  for  a  time  in 
the  medical  department  of  the  army  in  1780,  where  he  was  elected  one  of  the  physicians 
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of  the  Pennsylvania  hospital;  and  in  1787,  on  the  institution  of  the  college  of  physicians 
of  Philadelphia,  he  was  elected  vice-president,  and  contributed  to  its  transactions  a  val- 
uable paper  on  anthrax.  He  was  Washington's  family  physician  in  Philadelphia,  and 
the  intimate  friend  and  physician  of  Franklin,  whom  he  attended  in  his  last  illness — pub- 
lishing an  account  of  his  death.  He  held  a  high  rank  in  his  profession.  He  published 
in  1776  Plain  Remedies  upon  Wounds  and  Fractures,  and  subsequently  other  surgical 
works.  A  volume  of  his  medical  writings,  with  a  memoir,  has  been  published  by  Dr. 
Mease 

1  JONES,  John  Paul  {ante),  1747-92,  b.  Kirkcudbrightshire,  Scotland.  His  name 
I  vas  properly  John  Paul,  that  of  Jones  being  afterwards  assumed  by  him  for  a  reason 
Liot  given.  At  the  age  of  12  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  merchant  of  Whitehaven  engaged 
in  the  American  trade,  and  soon  went  to  sea  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Virginia.  While  in 
port  he  siaid  with  his  brother  who  was  settled  as  a  planter,  improving  his  leisure  in 
study,  especially  of  navigation.  The  affairs  of  his  merchant  employer  being  embar- 
rassed, his  indentures  were  canceled,  and  he  was  almost  immediately  engaged  as  third 
mate  of  a  slaver.  In  1766,  at  the  age  of  19,  he  was  received  as  chief  mate  to  a  slaver  of 
Jamaica,  but  after  a  few  voyages  abandoned  this  life  in  disgust,  and  in  1768  sailed  for 
Scotland  as  a  passenger  in  a  brigantine,  but  the  master  and  mate  dying  on  the  voyage, 
Paul  assumed  command,  and  brought  the  vessel  safely  into  port.  For  this  service  the  own- 
ers, in  1768,  made  him  captain  and  supercargo,  and  sent  him  to  the  West  Indies.  In  a 
second  voyage  he  was  involved  in  difficulty  with  the  carpenter,  whom  he  was  obliged  to 
punish  for  mutiny  and  disrespect,  and  who  afterwards  joined  another  vessel,  took  fever, 
and  died;  his  death  was  ascribed  to  the  punishment  inflicted  by  his  commander.  Paul 
was  tried  and  honorably  acquitted.  He  made  his  last  visit  to  Scotland  in  1771  where  he 
was  looked  upon  with  distrust  on  account  of  his  alleged' cruelty  to  the  carpenter.  He 
continued  after  this  in  the  West  India  trade,  acquiring  quite  a  fortune  by  commercial 
speculations.  In  1773  he  went  to  Virginia  to  settle  the  aifairs  of  his  brother,  who  had 
died  intestate  and  childless,  and  remained  on  the  estate  which  had  fallen  to  him,  devot- 
ing himself  to  agriculture.  The  American  revolution  now  breaking  out,  having  iden- 
titied  himself  witli  the  colonies,  he  offered  himself  to  congress  to  serve  in  the  navy,  was 
accepted,  commissioned  as  lieutenant,  Dec.  23,  1775,  and  appointed  first  lieutenant  of  the 
'Alfred,  flag-ship.  When  the  commander  came  on  board  Jones  hoisted  the  American 
flag,  now  for  the  first  time  displayed,  and  bearing,  it  is  believed,  the  device  of  a  pine  tree 
with  a  rattlesnake  coiled  at  its  root.  From  ^he  Alfred  he  was  transferred  to  the  sloop 
Providence,  in  which  he  cruised  among  the  West  India  islands,  and  in  47  days  made  16 
prizes,  and  destroyed  the  fishery  at  Isle  Madam  and  Canso,  Having  finished  this  cruise 
he  was  put  in  command  of  the  Alfred  and  Providence  as  captain,  and  sailed  Nov.  2, 
1776,  from  Newport,  on  an  expedition  to  destroy  the  cape  Breton  fishery,  capture  the  coal 
fleet,  and  liberate  a  liundred  Americans  confined  at  hard  labor  in  the  mines.  The  expe- 
dition was  successful,  four  prizes  being  brought  to  Boston.  In  June,  1776,  Jones  was 
invested  with  the  command  of  the  Ranger,  a  new  ship  built  for  the  service,  and  sailed 
Nov.  1,  stopped  in  France  to  confer  with  the  American  commissioners,  and  then  made 
a  cruise  upon  the  n.  coast  of  England,  seized  the  fort  of  Whitehaven,  spiked  its  guns, 
burned  some  of  the  shipping,  and  kept  England  and  Scotland  in  constant  alarm.  He 
^  conceived  the  project  of  capturing  the  earl  of  Selkirk  on  his  fine  estate  near  Kirkcud- 
'  bright,  in  order  to  compel  England  to  adopt  a  general  system  of  exchange  of  prisoners, 
but  this  failed  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  earl.  His  crew,  however,  stole  the 
family  plate,  which  Jones  bought  of  them  and  restored.  During  this  cruise  on  the  Eng- 
lish coast  he  captured  the  Drake,  a  superior  vessel  sent  out  to  take  him,  and  took  her 
into  Brest  with  200  prisoners.  He  was  cordially  received  by  the  American  commission- 
ers, and  after  much  delay  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  ship  Duras,  changing 
•the  name  to  Bon  Homme  Richard.  In  1779  he  set  out  with  a  squadron  of  5  vessels  for 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  causing  more  terror  among  the  inhabitants  than  before.  He 
•threatened  to  burn  every  ship  in  the  harbor,  but  a  strong  wind  drove  him  out  to  sea. 
Turning  his  course  southward,  he  fell  in  with  the  British  fleets  of  41  sail,  off  Flambor- 
ough  head,  homeward  bound  from  the  Baltic,  convoyed  by  two  powerful  men-of-war, 
the  Serapis  and  the  Countess  of  Scarborough .  After  a  desperate  and  bloody  battle  of 
three  hours  the  Serapis  was  captured,  and  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  was  so  damaged 
that  it  went  to  the  bottom  two  days  afterwards.  For  this  splendid  victory  he  was,  on 
his  arrival  in  Paris,  presented  by  Louis  XVI.  with  a  gold-mounted  sword  bearing  a  flatter- 
ing inscriotion,  was  invested  with  the  cross  of  the  order  of  military  merit,  and  greatly 
ionorcdhy  the  government,  the  court,  and  the  citizens.  On  his  return  to  America  con- 
gress voted  him  a  splendid  gold  medal,  and  passed  a  resolution  commending  his  "zeal, 
prudence,  and  intrepidity."  He  received  also  a  very  complimentary  letter  from  gen. 
Washington.  At  the  conclusion  of  peace  Jones  went  to  Paris  as  American  agent  for 
prize-money.  In  1787  he  entered  the  Russian  service  vi-ith  the  title  of  rear-admiral,  and 
performed  valuable  services  against  the  Turks;  but  on  account  of  the  jealousies  and 
intrigues  of  the  Russian  officers  he  resigned,  though  strongly  urged  by  Catherine  to 
remain.  He  returned  to  France,  and  died  of  the  dropsy.  He  was  not,  as  has  been  said, 
a  prey  to  want  and  neglect, 'but  had  the  attendance- of  the  queen's  physician,  was  cheered 
by  the  presenre  of  several  kind  friends,  and  honored  with  a  public  funeral  by  the 
•national  asseml.lv. 
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JONES.  JoTTN  WiNTETi,  h.  Lambeth,  England,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century;  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school;  studied  law  and  became  connected  with  the  civil 
service  in  1837.  In  1856  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  printed  books  at  the  British 
museum,  and  on  the  retirement  of  Panizzi  in  1806  became  the  principal  librarian.  He 
has  contributed  to  the  JVew  Biographical  Dictioimry  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Use- 
ful Knowkd'je,  besides  editing  several  valuable  works  of  early  travels. 

JONES,  Noble  WiMBERLY,  1724-1805;  b.  near  London;  son  of  Dr.  Noble  Jones; 
while  he  was  young  his  father  settled  in  Georgia.  At  an  early  age  he  held  a  military 
:onmiission.  and  in  1761  was  a  member  of  the  assembly.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
war  of  the  American  revolution;  was  speaker  of  the  first  Georgia  legislature;  was  a 
delegate  to  the  second  congress  of  the  colonies  in  1775;  lost  a  son  at  the  captiare  oi 
Savannah  in  1778;  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  fall  of  Charleston  in  1780,  and  carried  to 
St.  Augustine;  exchanged  in  1781,  and  again  sent  to  congress.  He  was  president  of  the 
convention  held  for  the  revision  of  the  state  constitution  in  1795. 

JONES,  Owen,  1809-74;  b.  "Wales;  was  articled  to  an  English  architect,  with  whor^i 
he  studied  ornamentation,  and  afterwards  spent  four  years  in  European  travel.  In  1834 
he  passed  some  time  in  Granada,  where  he  made  studies  for  his  great  work  on  the  Alliani- 
bra.  This  publication  was  commenced  in  1836  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr. 
Jones,  the  manipulation  of  the  stones  employed  in  its  vivid  and  accurate  colored  illus- 
tration, requiring  great  care  and  the  nicest  adaptation.  The  work  appeared  in  184^, 
after  Mr.  Jones  liad  made  a  second  visit  to  Granada,  in  a  superb  folio  volume  of  richly- 
colored  plates,  under  the  title  of  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details  of  tlie  Alhambra, 
etc.,  accompanied  by  a  complete  translation  of  the  Arabic  inscriptions  and  a  historical 
notice  of  the  kings  of  Granada,  by  Seiior  Pascual  de  Gayangos.  The  Messrs.  Longman 
■&  Co.,  and  other  houses  of  London,  having  undertaken  the  publication  of  many  costly 
works  in  chromatic  printing,  Mr.  Jones's  name  was  connected  with  most  of  them.  He 
published  in  1842  Designs  for  Mosaic  and  Tessellated  Pavements;  with  Henry  Noel  Hum- 
phreys, in  1847-50,  Illuminated  Books  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and  The  Gra.mmar  of  Orna- 
iiient,  1856;  as  to  the  last  of  which  the  London  Athenceiim  said  in  1857  that  it  was 
"  beautiful  enough  to  be  the  horn-book  of  angels."  Besides  his  labors  in  authorship, 
Mr.  Jones  was  practically  engaged  in  London  in  the  ornamentation  and  decoration  oi 
buildings.  He  directed  the  decoration  of  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Alhambra 
courts  of  the  Crystal  palace  at  Sydenham;  and  also  erected  St.  James's  hall,  Piccadilly. 

JONES,  Roger,  1789-1852;  b.  Westmoreland  co.,  Va. ;  distinguished  in  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  in  1813;  appointed  second  lieut.  marine  corps;  was  rapidly  promoted 
for  bravery;  brevelted  colonel  in  1824;  in  1825  appointed  adj. gen.  of  the  army,  which 
post  he  held  until  his  death. 

JONES,  Thomas  ap  Catesby,  1789-1858;  of  Welsh  descent;  b.  Va.;  entered  the 
navy,  1805;  was  lieutenant  in  1812;  commodore  in  1820;  captain  in  1829.  Frora  1808 
to  1812  he  was  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  engaged  in  suppressing  piracy,  smuggling,  and  the 
slave  trade.  The  British  naval  expedition  against  New  Orleans  having  entered  lake 
Borgne  with  40  boats,  he  attempted  with  a  small  flotilla  to  intercept,  but  he  was  wounded 
and  compelled  to  surrender.  In  1842  he  commanded  the  Pacific  squadron,  and  having, 
from  erroneous  information  as  to  war  existing  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
taken  possession  of  Monterey,  he  was,  for  his  indiscretion,  temporarily  suspended  from 
service. 

JONES,  TnoMAs  RY>rER.  b.  1810;  educated  for  the  medical  profession  at  Londop 
and  Paris;  became  a  member  of  the  college  of  surgeons  in  1833,  but  on  account  of  deaf- 
ness relinquished  his  profession;  appointed  professor  of  comparative  anatomy  in  King's 
college,  London,  in  1831;  Fullerian  professor  of  physiology  in  the  royal  institution  of 
Great  Britain  in  1840.  Subsequently  he  was  examiner  in  comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology  in  the  London  university.  In  1844  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
society.  He  is  an  able  lecturer  on  natural  history.  His  first  work,  A  General  Outline  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom,  is  a  work  of  great  merit.  He  published  also  The  Aquarian  Natu 
ralist;  The  Animal  Creation.  He  contributed  also  valuable  articles  to  the  Cyclopedia  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

JONES,  William,  of  Nayland,  1726-1800;  b.  Northamptonshire,  Eng.;  educated  at 
the  Charter  hou.se  and  University  college,  Oxford;  ordained  priest,  1751;  became  suc- 
cessively curate  of  Finedon  and  Wadsohoe,  vicar  of  Bethersden,  rector  of  Pluckley, 
Paston,  and  Hollingbourn,  and  perpetual  curate  of  Nayland.  In  1780  he  was  elected 
"eilow  of  the  royal  society  of  London.  He  adopted,  while  at  Oxford,  the  philosophy  of 
•lutchinson,  and  sub.sequently  advocated  it  with  great  erudition  and  ingenuity.  He  was 
4  man  of  vast  learning,  an  able  theologian,  and  a  proficient  in  music.  "  He  had,"  says 
)ishop  Ilorsley,  "  the  talent  of  writing  upon  the  deepest  .su!)jects  for  the  plainest  under- 
'itanding."  He  wrote  with  vigor  against  the  principles  disseminated  during  the  French 
evolution  and  illustrated  by  it.  His  most  imjiortant  works  are  A  Full  Answer  to  Bishop 
Clayton's  Essay  on  Spirit;  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the,  Trinity  proved  from  Scripture;  Course  (f 
Lectures  on  the  Figurative  Languag^  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  'i  he  Scholar  armed  agaimt  the 
Errors  of  the  Times;  Memairs  of  tfie  Life,  Studies,  and  Writings  of  George  Home;  PhysiQ- 
hgical  Disqimitions;  Art  of  Music.     He  published  also  two  political  treatises  against  the 
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French  revolution,  entitled  A  Letter  from  i  Jwmas  Bull  to  Ms  Brother  John.  He  wrote 
treatises  on  music  and  composed  anthems.  A  complete  collection  of  his  works  was  pub- 
lished in  12  vols,  in  1801. 

JONESBORO,  BATTLE  OF,  Aug.  31,  1864.  While  Sherman  was  besieging  Atlanta, 
he  sent  a  force  under  Howard  to  take  the  railroad  near  Jonesboro,  20  m.  distant,  with 
the  view  of  compelling  the  evacuation  of  Atlanta.  Hardee  was  dispatched  by  Hood,  tiie 
rebel  commander,  to  prevent  the  capture.  An  attack  was  made  by  Hardee  on  Howard's 
intreiichments,  lasting  two  hours,  when  the  rebels  withdrew,  with  a  loss  as  reported  by 
Hood  of  1400  killed  and  wounded,  the  union  army  suffering  much  less.  Atlanta,  as 
anticipated,  was  evacuated  Sept.  1. 

JONKOPING,  a  Isen  or  province  in  Sweden,  bounded  n.  by  Mariested,  lake  Wetter, 
and  Linkoping,  e.  by  Kalmar,  s.  by  Wexio,  w.  by  Halstad  and  Wenersberg;  4,275  sq.m. ; 
pop.  72,  181,788.  Much  of  it  is  rocky  and  mountainous;  other  parts  are  fertile  and 
well  cultivated,  producing  grain,  potatoes,  hemp,  tiax,  and  buckwheat.  It  abounds  in 
minerals,  especially  iron,  which  is  worked  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  exports  are 
deals,  pitch,  tar,  and  potash,  which  the  extensive  woods  furnish;  also,  cattle,  butter, 
and  cheese. 

JONSSON,  Finn,  a  historian  of  Iceland,  1704-89;  b.  Hilardal;  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen ;  was  appointed  bishop  of  Skalholt  in  1754.  Of  his  numerous 
works  in  Latin  and  Icelandic  the  most  valuable  is  Htdoria  Eccledastica  Mandioi,  4  vols. 

JOODPOOR,  or  Marwar.     See  Joudpore,  ante. 

JOONPOOR',  or  Jaunpoor.     See  Jounpur,  ante. 

JOORIA,  a  populous  and  flourishing  seaport  of  Hindustan,  in  the  peninsula  of 
Gujerat,  belonging  to  the  rajah  of  Annam.  It  is  on  the  gulf  of  Cutch,  and  carries  on 
considerable  trade  with  several  places  in  the  gulf  of  Cutch,  and  on  the  western  coasts  of 
India,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  to  some  extent  with  Bombay.  Its  exports  to  tlie  southward 
are  cotton,  oil,  ghee,  and  hides,  and  in  return  spices,  powder,  lead,  and  cocoanuts  are 
received.  In  1808  the  rajah  and  principal  inhabitants  agreed  with  the  Bombay  govern- 
ment to  discourage  piracy,  and  abstain  from  plundering  those  in  distress. 

JOPLIK,  a  city  of  Jasper  co.,  Missouri;  pop.  '74,  est.  8,500.  It  has  several  churches, 
a  high  school,  and  several  graded  schools;  a  bank,  a  savings  bank,  2  weekly  news- 
papers, and  numerous  furnaces  for  smelting  lead.  It  has  extensive  mines  of  lead  and 
zinc.     The  Joplin  railroad  extends  36  m.  n.  to  Girard,  Kansas. 

JORDAN  {ante).  Within  a  few  miles  of  the  foot  of  Mt.  Hermon  are  three  great'' 
fountains.  One,  the  largest,  issues  from  two  openings  in  a  bowl-shaped  hill  called 
Tell-el-kadi,  the  hill  of  the  judge,  near  ancient  Dan;  one  springs  from  crevices  in  the 
rocks  and  from  among  ruiiis  that  choke  the  mouth  of  a  cave  near  Banias  or  Caesarea 
Philippi;  and  one,  the  smallest  and  most  remote,  flows  out  near  Hasbeiya.  These  are 
the  main  sources  of  the  Jordan,  which,  uniting  their  w^aters,  flow  into  and  through  lake 
Huleh.  The  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  a  part  of  that  remarkable  sunken  chasm  which 
stretches  from  the  foot  of  the  ridge  known  as  the  Anti-Lebanon  nearly  to  the  sea  of 
Akabah.  The  sea  of  Tiberias,  or  lake  of  Galilee,  through  which  the  river  runs,  is  650 
ft.,  and  the  Dead  sea  into  Miiich  it  empties  is  1312  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Within  this  valley  is  a  lower  valley  through  which  the  Jordan  runs  in  a  course 
so  tortuous  that  its  length  is  about  three  times  that  of  the  valley.  Except  the  herbage, 
shrubs  or  trees,  and  sometimes  the  jungle  of  cane,  tamarisk,  or  willow  along  the  river 
banks,  most  of  the  valley  is  a  desert,  and  near  the  Dead  sea  is  covered  with  a  nitrous 
crust.  Navigation  is  scarcely  possible  owing  to  rapids,  the  average  descent  between  the 
sea  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  sea  being  10  ft.  to  a  mile;  above  the  lake  of  Tiberias  the 
fall  is  300  ft.  in  12  miles.  The  precipitous  ridges  which  inclose  the  valley  rise  in  some 
places  on  the  w.  to  3,000  ft.,  and  on  the  e.  to  5,000  ft.  above  the  bed  of  the  river. 

JORDAN,  Camille,  1771-1821;  b.  Lyons;  took  an  active  part  in  politics  during  the 
French  revolution;  opposed  a  republican  government,  and  was  prominent  in  the  insur- 
rection of  Lyons.  After  the  fall  of  that  city,  Oct.  9,  1793,  he  was  proscribed  by  the 
Directory,  and  fled  to  Switzerland  and  London.  Returning  to  Lyons  in  1796  he  was 
chosen  in  1797  to  the  council  of  five  hundred,  where  he  advocated  the  principles  of 
religious  liberty,  and  after  the  revolution  of  Sept.  4  went  to  Germany.  In  1800  he  was 
recalled,  and  opposed  the  measures  of  Bonaparte,  exposing  the  frauds  in  the  election  of 
1802  in  a  pamphlet,  Vrai  Sens  du  Vote  National  stir  le  Consulai  a  Vie.  During  Bona- 
parte's administration  he  lived  in  retirement,  devoted  to  literature,  until  the  accession 
of  Louis  XVIII.  He  was  elected  in  1816  to  the  chamber  of  deputies.  At  first  he  sided 
with  them,  but  disapproving  of  their  measures  opposed  them.  His  political  speeches 
and  writings  were  published  in  1818. 

JORDAN,  Charles  Etienne,  1700-45;  b.  Berlin,  of  French  parentage;  studied  at 
Magdeburg  and  Geneva;  appointed  minister  of  the  French  Reformed  church  of  Potzlow 
in  1725.  On  the  death  of  his  wife  he  resigned  in  1732,  and  traveled  for  some  years  in 
Holland  and  France;  was  with  the  Prussian  crown-prince  as  his  literary  assistant  in  his 
exile,  and  appointed  by  him  privy-councilor  on  his  accession  as  Frederick  II.    His  Hi9- 
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toire  (Vun  Voyage  litteraire  en  France,  Angkterre,  et  Uollande,  and  his  Coi'respondance  anee 
Fi^ediHc  II.,  are  interesting. 

JORDAN,  DoKOTiiY,  or  Dora,  1762-1816;  b.  near  Waterford,  Ireland;  made  her 
debut  as  an  actress  in  Dublin  at  the  age  of  16  under  the  name  of  Miss  Francis,  as  Phebe 
in  .4^  You  Like  It;  afterwards  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Jordan  she  acted  for  three  years 
at  the  York  theater.  In  1785  she  appeared  in  London  at  Drury  Lane;  becoming  very 
popuhir  in  comedy  and  musical  farce.  Her  ten  children  by  the  duke  of  Clarence,  after- 
wards William  IV.,  are  known  by  the  name  of  Fitz-Clarence.  The  connection  being 
suddenly  broken  off  by  the  duke  in  1811,  she  went  to  France,  where  in  1816  she  died  in 
obscurity  and  poverty.  It  is  thought  by  many  that  she  did  not  die  at  the  time  and  place 
stated,  but  lived  for  seven  years  afterwards  in  England  under  a  different  name.  A 
monument  to  her  memory,  by  Chantrey,  was  erected  by  William  IV.  after  his  accession. 

JORDAN.  Rudolph,  b.  Berlin,  1810;  studied  painting  in  Berlin  and  Diisseldorf;, 
resided  for  a  long  time  in  Heligoland.  His  pictures  are  much  admired,  especially  those 
of  tisher-life  in  Heligoland,  among  which  the  finest  are  The  Shipwreck  and  The  Death  of 
Vie  Pilot.  His  Proposal  of  Marriage  in  Heligoland  has  often  been  lithographed.  An 
Mxamination  of  Pilots,  and  his  pictures  of  life  in  the  Dutch  islands,  are  well  known. 

JORDAN,  WiLHELM,  b.  Insterburg,  Prussia,  in  1819:  graduated  at  the  university 
of  Konigsberg  in  1842,  and  in  that  year  published  his  first  volume  of  poetry.  In  1848 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Berlin  national  assembly,  and  was  afterwards  engaged  in  naval 
affairs.  He  wrote  tragedies  and  comedies,  and  translated  from  Sophocles  and  Sliake- 
speare.     Tlie  poem  by  which  he  became  distinguished  is  Demiurgos  ein  Mysterium. 

J  Org,  Joseph  Edmund,  b.  Immensbadt,  Bavaria;  studied  the  law  at  Munich ;  became 
connected  with  the  bureau  of  archives  in  1847;  in  1852  was  editor  of  the  Ilistorisch- 
PoUtiache  Blatter;  in  1865  a  member  of  the  second  Bavarian  chamber.  He  is  an  ultra- 
montane Roman  Catholic.  He  published  Geschichte  des  grossen  Baitern  Kriegs;  Geschichte 
des  Protestanfismus  in  seiner  neuesten  Entwickelung,  2  vols. ;  Geschichte  der  Social-Poli- 
UscJien  Partien  in  Deutschktnd. 

JORIS,  David,  1501-56;  b.  Delft,  Holland;  the  leader  of  an  Anabaptist  sect  known 
by  the  name  of  Jorists  or  Davidists.  Early  showing  a  fondness  for  the  art  of  glass 
painting,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  glass  painter,  and  soon  displayed  great  aptitude  in  the 
work.  To  perfect  himself  in  the  art  he  visited  Belgium,  France,  and  England.  Return- 
ing to  Holland  he  married,  and  in  1524  settled  at  Delft,  practicing  his  profession;  but  in 
1580  he  began  to  display  unusual  religious  zeal  against  Romanism,  and,  while  a  proces- 
;ion  was  passing  in  Delft,  he  stopped  the  priests,  accused  them  of  deceiving  the  people 
'^)\  false  teachings,  and  reproached  them  for  Avorshiping  images  and  pictures.  He  was 
arrested,  imprisoned,  and  tried,  but  by  the  aid  of  a  friend  escaped  severe  punishment. 
Abandoning  the  common  principles  of  the  reformation,  he  became  an  adherent  of  Ana- 
baptist views.  At  first  he  did  not  identify  himself  with  that  sect  on  account  of  their' 
disorderly  conduct,  and  their  doctrine  of  using  the  sword  to  establish  their  authority;  but 
in  1534  he  full}^  joined  them  by  rebaptism.  He  was  consecrated  as  bishop  of  Delft  by 
Dammas,  Ubbo,  and  others.  He  showed  great  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Anabaptists;  his 
influence  was  very  great  and  his  followers  numerous.  The  Anabaptist  leaders,  jealous  of 
his  success,  openly  disavowed  him.  But  at  the  convocation  of  Anabaptists  in  1536,  Joris 
fearlessly  declared  himself  a  divinely  appointed  leader,  and  soon  afterward  issued  a 
pamphlet  calling  all  parties  to  a  peaceful  union.  The  leaders  were  still  more  provoked, 
and  most  of  the  Anabaptists  forsook  him.  Those  who  adhered  to  him  took  the  name  of 
Jorists  or  Davidists.  He  professed  to  have  visions  and  revelations,  and  interpreted  the 
persecutions  to  wiiich  his  followers  were  subjected  as  proofs  of  the  divine  favor.  At 
Delft,  Harlem,  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Leyden,  and  other  cities,  many  suffered  death 
for  their  adherence  to  him.  His  own  mother  died  on  the  scaffold,  a  martyr  to  the  doc- 
trines which  her  son  was  propagating.  Joris  left  Holland,  and  fled  to  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  wlio  refused  him  an  asylum  unless  he  came  as  a  Lutheran.  Suddenly  in  Basel, 
Switzerland,  appeared  in  1544  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  of  Bruges.  He  was  a  man  of 
wealth,  a  communicant  in  the  reformed  church,  and  had  come  to  reside  there  with  his 
family.  He  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  wealth  and  his  virtues,  and  died  peacefully  with 
his  family  in  1556.  This  was  David  Joris.  His  son-in-law,  Nicholas  Blesdyck,  a 
reformed  preacher,  but  an  avaricious  and  unprincipled  man,  after  his  death 
denounced  him  as  guilty  of  the  most  blasphemous  errors.  The  clergy  and  university 
declared  his  opinions  heretical,  and  his  body  was  dug  up  and  burned.  Joris  was 
a  man  of  excessively  fervid  imagination,  and  in  religion  a  mystic,  believing 
that  he  had  divine  visions,  and  making  religion  consist  in  the  exclusion  of  ail 
external  objects  from  the  thoughts,  and  the  cultivation  of  silence,  contemplation, 
and  a  peculiar,  indescribable  state  of  the  soul.  He  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  held  strange  views  concerning  Christ.  He  believed  that  Joris  was 
to  establish  internally  and  externally  the  eternal  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  before  was 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  only  internally.  He  denied  the  doctrine  of  future  judgment  and 
the  existence  of  angels.  He  held,  like  Manes,  that  the  body  only  was  defiled  by  sin.  Of 
his  250  books  and  1000  letters  the  most  important  is  the  Book  of  Miracles,  under  the  title 
of  Wonderboeck.  A  catalogue  of  his  writings  and  a  complete  account  of  his  life  and 
■work  were  published  by  prof.  Nippolt  of  Heidelberg.     See  Davidists. 
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JORTIN,  John,  d.d.,  1698-1770;  b.  London.  His  father  was  a  French  Protestant  of 
Brittany,  having  come  to  Elighxnd  on  the  revocation  of  tlie  edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis 
XIV.  Tlie  son  was  educated  at  tlie  Charter  house  and  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  taking 
his  first  degree  in  1719;  soon  became  a  fellow  of  the  college,  and  graduated  as  m.a.  in 
1722.  While  at  Cambridge  he  published  a  small  volume  of  Latin  poems  entitled  Lusus 
Poetlci,  which  are  regarded  as  worthy  of  a  high  place  among  modern  Latin  verses.  He 
was  presented  with  a  living  in  Cambridgeshire,  but  after  his  marriage  removed  t(* 
London,  where  he  became  an  admired  preacher.  His  sermons  at  this  time,  many  of 
which  are  printed,  are  distinguished  for  acuteness  of  thought  and  freshness  of  style.  He 
was  rector  of  Eastwell  in  Kent  and  St.  Dunstans-in-the-east;  became  in  1762  the  domestic 
chaplain  of  the  bishop  of  London;  was  presented  with  the  living  of  Kensington  and  & 
prebend  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul's.  In  1764  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  London.  He 
resided  at  Kensington  when  he  died.  His  most  important  works  weva:  Miscellaneous 
ObserixUioiis  upon  Authors,  Ancient  and  Modern;  Remarks  upon  Ecclesiastical  History,  5 
vols.;  Life  of  Erasmus;  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion;  Sermons,  4  vols. ;  Tracts — Philologi- 
cal, Critical,  and  Miscellaneous.  He  wrote  also  criticisms  on  Spenser,  Milton,  Tillots(m, 
cardinal  Pole,  Seneca,  and  others.  His  v/orks,  theological  and  critical,  display  grea# 
learning  and  acuteness,  and  a  peculiar  terseness  of  language. 

JOSEPH,  son  of  Jacob,  B.C.  1745-1635  as  is  conjectured;  b.  Padan-Aram,  Syria.  As 
the  favorite  of  his  father  he  was  envied  by  his  brothers,  who,  angered  by  his  dreams, 
which  predicted  his  future  supremacy,  sold  him  into  Egypt.  His  master,  Potiphar,  an 
officer  of  Pharaoh,  made  him  steward  of  his  house,  but,  ou  a  false  accusation  of 
Potiphar's  wife,  threw  him  into  prison.  The  keeper  put  the  whole  prison  under  his 
control.  His  interpretation  of  the  dreams  of  two  of  Pharaoh's  officers  having  been  ful- 
filled, Pharaoh  called  upon  him  to  interpret  his  own  strange  dream.  He  did  so,  predict- 
ing seven  years  of  plenty  and  seven  years  of  famine.  Pharaoh  gave  him  authority  to  do 
whatever  he  deemed  needful  for  the  safety  of  the  people,  and  exalted  him  to  be  ruler 
over  all  the  land,  second  only  to  the  king.  In  the  plentiful  years  he  laid  up  food  in  store- 
houses, and  in  the  years  of  famine  sold  it  to  the  people,  taking  first  their  money,  then  their 
cattle.  When  tliese  were  exhausted  they  offered  their  bodies  and  their  lands.  So  Joseph 
bought  for  Pharaoh  all  the  land  except  that  of  the  priests.  He  then  gave  them  seed, 
requiring  only  that  one-fifth  of  the  increase  should  be  paid  to  the  king.  The  adjacent 
countries  sent  to  Egypt  for  grain;  the  sons  of  Jacob  came  also.  Joseph  forgave  their  ill 
treatment  of  him,  and  not  only  supplied  them  with  food,  but  sent  for  his  father  and  all 
the  households  of  his  brothers,  and  gave  them  houses  in  the  best  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 
When  dying  he  took  an  oath  of  the  descendants  of  Jacob,  saying,  '"  God  will  surely  visit- 
you,  and  ye  shall  carry  up  my  bonesfrom  hence,"  which  they  did  about  144  years  later,  • 
in  the  exodus  under  Moses.  Joseph's  character  was  one  of  great  tenderness  and  moral 
firmness,  with  high  executive  capacity.     His  is  one  of  the  brightest  names  in  history. 

JOSEPH,  the  foster-father  of  Jesus;  a  descendant  of  David  king  of  Israel.  He  was 
espoused  to  Mary,  afterwards  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  when  he  hesitated  as  to  taking 
her  in  marriage,  an  angel  appeared  in  a  dream  announcing  that  the  child  to  be  born  of 
her  was  the  Son  of  God.  When  Caesar  Augustus  decreed  that  all  the  world  should  be 
taxed,  he  went  with  Mary  to  Bethlehem,  where  Jesus  was  born,  and  was  present  when 
the  shepherds,  sent  by  an  angel,  came  thither  to  see  the  holy  child.  When  Herod  sought 
to  destroy  the  child  after  the  visit  of  the  wise  men  from  the  east,  Joseph  was  warned 
again  in  a  dream  by  an  angel  to  flee  into  Egypt  with  the  young  child  and  his  mother, 
which  he  did.  After  the  death  of  Herod  the  angel  of  the  Lord  again  appeared  to  him  in 
a  dream  in  Egypt,  directing  their  return  to  the  land  of  Israel.  Subsequently  fearing 
danger  to  the  child  from  Archelaus,  his  course  was  directed  in  a  dream  tow^ard  Nazareth 
of  Galilee.     He  was  by  trade  a  carpenter. 

JOSEPH,  King  of  Naples.     See  Bonaparte,  Joseph,  ante. 

JOSEPH,  Father  (Franyois  Leclerc  du  Tremblay),  1577-1638;  the  private  secretary 
and  confidant  of  cardinal  Richelieu;  was  originally  a  soldier,  but  left  the  army  and 
became  a  Capuchin  friar.  So  great  was  his  influence  with  the  cardinal,  and  so  well 
recognized  his  power,  that  he  was  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  "his  gray  eminence,"  in 
contradistmction  to  the  title  of  Richelieu.  This  fact  has  given  rise  to  the  choice  of  a  sub- 
ject by  the  celebrated  painter Gerome,  whose  work,  "Son  Eminence  Gris," is  well  known 
to  connoisseurs.  The  religious  zeal  of  father  Joseph  actuated  his  entire  oflScial  life;  and 
conversion  and  the  dissemination  of  the  principles  of  the  church,  even  thouah  with  fire 
and  sword,  were  the  objects  most  dear  to  him.  In  pursuance  of  these  objects  he  sent 
missionaries  to  India,  and  even  to  England  and  Canada,  while  he  sought  eai-nestly  to  oraan- 
ize  a  crusade  against  the  followers  of  Mohammed.  A  priest  of  ascetic  habits,  but  of 
fiery  enthusiasm,  father  Joseph  was  also  a  statesman  of  broad  views  and  comprehensive 
knowledge,  and  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  most  able  diplomatists  of  his  time.  So  highly 
was  he  esteemed  for  this  remarkable  combination  of  valua*l)le  qualities— at  a  period  when 
the  church  and  polities  were  inextricably  mingled  in  all  civilized  countries— that  the 
pope  was  induced  by  Louis  XIII.,  to  promise  him  a  cardinal's  hat;  but  this  honor  was 
not  actually  conferred  upon  him,  being  prevented  by  liis  death.  It  is  asserted  that  an 
important  manuscript  by  father  Joseph  is  deposited  in  the  national  library  of  Paris, 
supposed  to  be  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII. 
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JOSEPIT  OP  Artmathe.v,  a  rich  and  dovout  Israelite,  a  native  of  Arimallica,  a  city 
of  Judca.  thought  to  be  K:iinah  of  the  Old  Testaiuent,  and  by  many  ideiititiod  as  the 
modern  Handah.  From  I  he  gospels  we  gather  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Jewish 
grand  council  or  Sanhedrim.  Though  not  consenting  to  the  judgment  of  his  colleagues, 
he  appeared  either  not  to  have  had  sutticieut  courage,  or  not  to  have  found  a  hopeful 
occasion,  to  protest  against  their  conspiracy  for  tlie  death  of  Jesus.  At  any  rate  we 
know  that  through  fear  he  did  not  openly  profess  liimself  a  disciple  of  Christ.  But, 
like  the  centurion,  he  was  convinced  by  what  he  saw  at  the  crucifixion  that  Jesus  was 
the  Son  of  God,  and  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  when  the  triumph  of  the  priests  and 
rulers  seemed  complete,  he  "  went  in  boldly  unto  Pilate,  and  begged  the  body  of  Jesus." 
Having  gained  permission,  he,  with  Nicodemus,  embalmed  and  entombed  it.  There  is  a 
tradition,  interesting  but  ({uite  unsupported,  that  Joseph  was  one  of  the  70  disciples  and 
preached  the  gospel  in  Great  Britain. 

JOSEPHINE,  a  co.  of  s.  w.  Oregon,  bordering  on  California,  bounded  n.  by  the  Rogue 
river;  watered  by  the  Kogue  and  lUmois  rivers^  1400  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  1204.  It  is  diver- 
silied  by  mountains,  valleys,  and  forests,  and  has  a  soil  partly  fertile.  Gold  mines  and 
copper  ore  are  found.     Co.  seat,  Kerby. 

JOSH  BELL  (now  Bell),  a  co.  of  s.e.  Kentucky,  bordering  on  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia, watered  by  the  Cumberland  and  the  s.  fork  of  the  Kentucky  rivers;  600  sq.m.; 
I)op.  '80,  6,05o.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  mostly  covered  with  forests.  The 
staples  are  oats,  maize,  grass,  and  tobacco.  It  contains  coal  and  iron  ore.  Co.  seat^ 
Pineville. 

JOSHUA,  BOOK  OF  (JosnuA,  ante),  consists  mainly  of  records  made  at  the  time  of  the 
events  related,  by  a  person  or  persons  fully  conversant  with  them,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  great  leader  whose  name  the  book  bears.  The  accounts  of  the  crossing  over 
the  river  Jordan,  of  the  memorial  erected,  of  the  battles,  victories,  punishments,  treaties, 
are  given  with  a  detinite  fullness  possible  only  for  eye-witnesses,  actors,  and  leaders  in  the 
scenes  described.  The  division  of  the  land  by  lot,  and  the  grant  of  cities  to  the  priests 
and  Levites,  by  the  people  out  of  their  inheritance,  w^ere  made  from  written  descriptions 
previously  prepared  and  recorded  in  a  book  by  surveyors  expressly  charged  with  the 
work.  The  covenant  into  which  the  people  entered  to  serve  the  Lord  was  recorded  by 
Joshua  at  the  time  it  was  made.  These  various  accounts  comprise  the  chief  portions  of 
the  book.  Besides  these  there  are  a  few  particulars,  not  affecting  its  integrity,  that  were 
added  at  a  later  day.  These  are:  (1)  a  line  added  to  the  statement  that  Joshua  saved 
Rahab  with  all  her  property  and  family,  "and  she  dwelleth  in  Israel  until  this  day ;" 
(3)  a  sentence  added  to  the  description  of  Judali's  lot,  "as  for  the  Jebusites — the  inhabit- 
ants of  Jerusalem — the  children  of  Judah  could  not  drive  them  out;  but  the  Jebusites 
dwell  wiih  the  children  of  Judah,  at  Jerusalem,  unto  this  day;"  (3)  the  accounts  added 
at  the  close  concerning  Joshua's  death  and  burial;  the  fidelity  of  Israel  to  their  covenant 
all  the  d'ays  of  the  elders  who  outlived  him,  and  had  known  the  works  of  the  Lord;  and 
the  death  of  Eleazar  the  priest.  The  land  of  Palestine  has  been  examined  by  many.per- 
sons  with  the  book  of  Joshua  in  their  hands.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  liitter, 
Robinson,  Stanley,  and  Thomson.  Such  men  say  that  the  book  of  Joshua  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  conquest  of  Palestine  that  the  Dooms-day  Book  of  England  bears  to 
the  Norman  conquest.  The  book  being  received  as  genuine  is  a  proof  of  the  conquest 
of  the  land;  the  land  being  examined  is  a  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  book.  This  book 
of  Joshua  is  full  of  strange  names,  according  to  the  divisions  of  the  whole  land,  in  the 
mountains,  valleys,  plains,  springs,  the  wilderness,  and  the  s.  country;  and  when  they 
whose  ears  have  been  trained  to  the  work  of  listening  for  the  ancient  names  go  seeking 
for  information  from  place  to  place,  while  the  inhabitants  hold  their  peace,  or  tell  onl}^' 
absurd  legends,  it  is  scarcely  a  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  "the  stones  cry  out"  in 
attestation  of  the  book. 

JOSTPPON.  BOOK  OF,  a  celebrated  Hebrew  chronicle,  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Joseph-ben-Gorion.,  From  a.d.  950  to  our  own  time  it  was  quoted  as  a  genuine 
work  of  Josephus.  But  from  late  (critical  inquiry  it  is  believed  to  be  a  production  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  author  was  probably  a  Jew  who  lived  about  the  9th  or  10th  century. 
Steinschneider  believes  the  author  to  have  been  a  native  of  northern  Italy,  and  considers 
the  chronicle  the  "  Hebrew  edition  of  the  Latin  Hegesippus."  The  Jewish  historian 
and  critic  Gr.'ltz  holds  that  it  is  simply  a  translation  of  an  Arabic  book  of  Maccabees, 
entitled  Hixtory  of  the,  MnccahccH  of  Jo(teph-hen-Gorion.  The  chronicle  consists  of  six 
books.  Beginning  with  Adam  it  explains  the  genealogical  table  in  Gen.  xi..  recounts 
the  history  of  ]^)me,  Babylon,  Cyrua,  the  fall  of  Babylon;  then  resuming  the  history  of 
the  Jews,  describes  the  times  of  "Daniel,  Zerul)babel,' Esther,  etc.;  gives  an  account  of 
Alexander  the  great  and  his  successors;  of  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into 
Greek;  of  the  Maccabees,  the  Hcrodians,  and  the  last  war  ending  with  the  destruction, 
of  the  temy)le  by  Titus.  This  work  was  first  printed  in  Mantua  in  1476,  and  other 
editions  appeared  afterwards  in  different  places.  It  has  been  translated  into  Arabic, 
Latin,  German,  and  English. 

JOSQUIN,  DES  PRl^:S,  or  Depres,  1450-1531 ;  b.  Hainaut.  Belgium.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  Johann  Ockcnheim  for  several  years  in  Paris.     Many  Italian  writers 
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claim  him  as  a  native  of  Italy,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  having  lived  there, 
and  because  of  tlie  frequent  addition  to  his  name  of  Pratenm  or  Del  Prato,  from  a  town 
in  Tuscany.  He  was  a  singer  in  the  pontifical  chapel  of  Sixtus  IV.  Leaving  Italy  he 
was  appointed  Maitre  de  Cliapcllc  to  Louis  XII.,  for  whom  he  composed  much  music. 
The  king  having  promised  him  a  benefice,  and  having  failed  to  grant  it,  Josquin  wrote 
a  motet  beginning  Memor  esto  verhi  tui,  which  having  no  effect,  he  wrote  another,  com- 
mencing Portia  mea  non  est  in  terra  mventium,  when  Louis  bestowed  tlie  benefice,  and 
Josquin  composed  a  third,  expressing   his  gratitude,  beginning  Bonitatem  fecisti  cutn 

)  servo  tuo,  Domine.  Josquin  was  a  voluminous  composer.  Many  of  his  works  are  in  the 
British  museum.  "  He  may,"  says  Dr.  Buruey,  "  be  justly  called  the  father  of  modern 
liarmony,  and  the  inventor  of  almost  every  ingenious  contexture  of  its  constituent  parts." 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Gudule. 

JOSS,  Joss-stick,  Joss-house.  When  the  Portuguese  Jesuit  missionaries  taught  the 
Canton  C'hinese  to  pronounce  the  name  of  God  (Deus  or  Deos),  the  word  in  Chinese 
mouths  became  "Joss,"  and  the  Chinese  used  this  word  to  answer  questions  or  give 
information  concerning  their  deities,  temples,  and  sticks  of  incense.  Hence  the  strange 
term  for  deity  in  ' '  pidgin"  Chinese. 

JOSSELYN,  John,  b.  Kent,  Eng. ;  sailed  for  America  and  reached  Boston  in  1638; 
came  again  in  1663,  returning  to  England  in  1671.  In  1672  he  published  in  London 
New  Bngla/id's  Parities  Discovered-,  in  1674,  An  Account  of  two  Voyages  to  New  England; 
Chronological  Observations  of  America  from  the  Tear  of  the  World  to  the  Year  of  Christ. 

JO'TUNS,  or  J^TTEN,  divinities  in  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  which  personified 
various  elements  in  the  principle  of  evil.  Their  stature  and  strength  were  gigantic,  but 
their  intelligence  was  inferior  to  that  of  human  beings,  by  whom  in  conflict  they  were 
invariably  defeated.  Such  intelligence  as  they  possessed  was  supposed  to  be  the 
expression  of  their  extreme  malignity,  which  made  them  mimical  to  humanity,  and 
equally  so  to  the  gods  of  the  Valhalla.  They  appeared,  in  fact,  as  mythical  exponents 
of  the  malign  forces  of  nature,  between  which  and  human  authority  there  must  ever  be 
active  war. 

JOLTBERT,  Barthelemy- Catherine,  1769-99;  b.  France;  educated  for  the  bar,  but 
entered  the  army,  and  w^as  second  in  command  to  Napoleon  in  the  war  in  Italy.  He 
commanded  the  French  army  in  Holland,  but  resigned  in  1799  and  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  married  Mile,  de  Montholon.  He  was  reappointed  to  command,  and  replaced 
Moreau  in  Italy,  where  he  gained  slight  advantages  against  the  combined  Russian  and 
Austrian  forces,  but  was  defeated  b}'"  Suwarrow  at  Novi,  where  he  fell  mortally 
wounded.  So  iiighly  was  he  regarded  by  the  French  directory  that  it  was  generally 
believed  that  he  would  have  been  given  the  supreme  command  in  place  of  Napoleon, 
had  he  lived. 

JOUFFROY  D*ARBANS,  Claude  Francois  Doeothee,  Marquis  de,  175U1 882;  b. 
Paris ;  disputed  with  Fulton  the  honor  of  first  having  applied  steam  to  navigation.  Wit- 
nessing the  operation  of  a  fire-engine,  he  believed  that  steam  could  be  used  for  vessels  on 
water.  He  made  his  first  attempt  with  a  small  propeller  on  the  Doubs  in  1776,  but  the 
experiment  was  a  failure.  In  1783  he  made  another  experiment  on  the  Saone,  with  more 
success;  but  for  want  of  pecuniary  means  and  support,  he  failed  to  prosecute  it.  The 
government  refusing  him  a  patent,  he  went  to  England.  Returning  to  France  he 
became  acquainted  with  Fulton,  wdio  admitted  the  merit  of  the  experiments.  He 
received  ])ermission  in  1816  to  form  a  company,  and  put  his  first  steamer,  called  Charles 
Philipiie,  on  the  Seine;  but  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful.  He  withdiew  to  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides,  and  died  there  of  cholera.  His  claim  was  acknowledged  by  Arago,  and 
in  1840  by  the  French  academy.  Jouffroy  published  Les  Bdteaux-a-  Fapeur,  and  wrote 
for  the  academy  Memoires  sur  les  Pompes  a  ten. 

•  JOURDAN.  Antoine  Jacques  Louis.  1798-1848;  b.  Paris;  was  a  surgeon  in  the 
army  and  in  military  hospitals,  and  took  the  decree  of  m  d.  in  Paris  in  1819.  He  pub- 
lished Traite  com'plet  des  Maladies  Veneriennes,  2  vols. ;  Pharmacopee  Unixerselle,  2  vols. ; 
Dictionnaire  Raisonne,  Etymologique,  Synonymigne,  et  Polyglotte  des  'lermes  risites  dans  les 
Sciences,  2  vols.  His  translations  from  German,  Italian,  Latin,  and  English  medical 
works  are  numerous. 

JOURDAN,  Mathieu  Jouve,  called  coupe-fete,  1749-94;  killed  the  governor  of  tlie 
Bastile  at  the  time  of  its  capture,  and  murdered  the  two  body-guards  of  the  royal  family 
during  their  removal  from  Versailles  to  Paris,  Oct.  6,  1789.  He  was  also  charged  with 
having  been  the  promoter  and  leader  of  a  massacre  at  Avignon;  and  altogether  his  bloody 
deeds^and  the  fact  that  he  boasted  of  them,  being  considered  a  disgrace  to  the  revolu- 
tion, he  was  condemned  by  the  committee  of  public  safety,  and  suffered  death  by  the 
guillotine. 

JOURNALISM.     See  Newspaper,  ante;  American  Journalism. 

JOURNALISM,  Comic  and  Satirical,  devoted  to  satire,  humor,  and  the  art  of 
caricature,  may  be  said  to  have  established  itself  in  the  public  favor  first  with  the  foun- 
dation of  London  Pun^h  in  1841.  and  which  was  followed  at  intervals,  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United  States,  by  a  great  number  of  imitators,  very 
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few  of  which  giiincd  a  pcnnancnt  position.  Among  English  satirical  papers  have  been 
Judy,  Fun,  the  Oid,  the  Hornet,  the  Tomahawk,  and  Vanity  Fair;  Germany,  Fliegende 
Blatter  and  Kladderadatsch.  In  France  have  been  the  Charitari,  Petit  Journal  povr 
Hire,  La  Vie  Parisienne,  and  the  Journal  Amu^sant.  American  satirical  and  humorous 
papers — Yankee  j^^otiona,  JS'ick  JVax,  Pick,  the  Picayune,  the  Lantern,  Young  America, 
Vanity  Fair,  Momus,  Mrs.  Grundy,  Punchinello,  Yankee  Doodle,  Budget  of  Fun  (all  in 
New  York);  the  Wasp  (in  San  Francisco);  Die  Vehme  and  Puck  (Germ.,  St.  Louis); 
American  Punch  (Boston,  Mass.);  and  Puck  (Eng.  and  Germ.),  and  Chic  (New  York). 

JOURNALISM,  Illustrated,  that  system  of  newspaper-making  whose  leading 
feature  is  the  pictorial  representation  of  events  and  incidents,  and  the  illustration  of 
scenes,  objects,  and  places,  by  engravings,  litiiographs,  or  photographs.  The  lirst  illus- 
trated journal  approaching  the  character  of  those  of  the  present  day  was  the  Penny 
Magazine,  published  in  England  by  the  society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  in 
1833,  and  which  reached  a  large  circulation.  In  1841  Punch  was  started,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  Messrs.  Ingram  &  Cook  founded  the  Blusirated  London  Neics,  which  was 
followed  in  1843  by  L" Blustration,  published  in  Paris,  and  the  Illustrirte  Zeitung  in 
Leipsic.  The  American  illustrated  press  began  with  the  Blustrated  American  News, 
New  York,  1851;  which  was  followed  by  the  Illustrated  News,  New  York,  1853.  In 
1855  the  Ulustrated  Times  was  started  in  London,  and  in  the  same  year  Frank  Leslie 
founded  his  Blustrated  Newspaper  in  New  York,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  number  of 
similar  pul)lications  whose  line  has  continued  with  varying  fortunes  ever  since.  Harper's 
Weekly  began  publication  in  1857;  Le  Monde  Blustre,  in  Paris,  in  the  same  year;  La  Bus- 
tracion  Espailola  y  Americana,  Madrid,  1856;  Blustrated  News  of  the  World,  Paris,  1858; 
Ueber  Land  nnd  Meer,  Stuttgart,  the  same  year;  and  from  that  period  to  1880  illustrated 
journals  in  Copenhagen,  Montreal,  Birmingham,  Vienna,  Milan,  Melbourne,  and  other 
cities  in  Europe  and  America.  The  first  successful  illustrated  newspaper  published  in 
America  was  the  Blustrated  News,  issued  in  1853  by  P.  T.  Barnum  and  Messrs.  Beach 
Bros.  The  art  department  of  this  paper  was  in  charge  of  Frank  Leslie,  who  applied 
many  novel  and  ingenious  devices  to  the  saving  of  time  and  increasing  the  facility  with 
which  the  work  of  printing  illustrations  was  accomplished.  Tliese  included,  among 
other  improvements,  the  use  of  the  cylinder  press  with  inking-table  attachment;  and 
the  method  of  bolting  blocks  of  wood  together  after  engraving,  thus  enabling  the  dis- 
tribution of  full-page  or  double-page  work  among  a  number  of  engravers  as  soon  as  the 
drawing  had  been  put  on  the  block.  The  great  progress  in  illustrated  journalisin 
which  lias  occurred  in  the  last  ten  years  has  been  due  to  incr^sed  excellence  ia 
art  work,  and  in  ihe  application  of  chromo-lithography.  The  establishment  of  the 
New  York  Daily  Graphic  and  its  successful  publication  since  1873  gave  encouraging 
evidence  of  tlie  possibility  of  applying  the  principle  of  illustrated  journalism  to  the 
necessities  of  a  daily  newspaper.  This  was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  process  in  art 
which  has  been  kept  a  seci-et  from  the  general  public,  though  the  method  is  simply  a 
particular  form  of  lithography  susceptible  of  execution  more  rapid  than  the  ordinary. 
Illustrated  journalism  in  America  has  issued  chietiy  from  New  York. 

JOUTEL,  IIknri,  b.  Rouen  in  1651 ;  a  French  explorer;  was  in  the  army  when  young, 
and  joined  La  Salle's  exploring  expedition  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  in  1684.  He 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  fort  in  Texas,  and  also  in  St.  Louis,  and  was  with  La 
Salle  in  his  last  expedition,  in  1687,  when  he  was  assassinated.  With  La  Salle's  brother, 
nephew,  and  three  others  he  went  to  Canada,  thence  to  France  in  1688.  His  Jourmd 
Historique  du  Dernier  Voyage  que  feu  M.  de  la  Salle  fit  dans  le  Golfede  Mexique  was  pub- 
lished in  1713. 

JOUY,  Victor  Jo.sEPH  Etienne  DE,  1764-1846:  b.  Jouy,  near  Versailles;  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  accompanied  the  governor  of  French  Guiana  as  sous  lieut.  to  that  colony, 
returning  to  Versailles  studied  two  years,  and  went  to  the  French  East  Indian  posses- 
sions as  an  otticer  in  the  Luxembourg  regiment.  Returning  to  France  he  joined  the 
revolutionary  party,  and  was  rapidly  promoted;  but  durmg  the  reign  of  terror,  being 
suspected,  fled  to  Switzerland.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre  in  July,  1794,  he  returned 
and  was  placed  on  the  staff  of  the  army  of  Paris,  under  gen.  Menou.  Soon  afterwards 
be  was  arrested,  then  released  and  sent  as  conunander  to  Lille;  again  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  holding  comnmnication  with  the  ICnglish  minister,  but  acquitted  and  restored 
to  his  functions.  He  abandoned  the  army  at  the  age  of  thirty,  in  disgust,  and  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  His  first  efforts  vvere  some  vaudevilles  with  Delonchamp  and 
Dieulafoy.  But  iiis  fir.st  work  tiiat  met  with  great  success  was  the  opera  La  Vestale,  set 
to  music  by  Spontini.  This  was  very  popular,  and  gained  him  admission  to  the  acad- 
emy in  1815.  This  was  followed  by  the  operas  Les  Amazons,  with  music  by  Mehul,  and 
Les  Abencerrages,  with  music  by  Cherubini,  which  are  still  performed.  He  wrote  com- 
edies in  prose  and  verse,  which  were  successful,  and  also  traiiedies,  of  which  Sylla  was 
very  popular.  His  greatest  work  was  IJJIermite  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin,  a  series  of 
essays  originally  published  in  the  Gazette  de  France,  and  afterwards  i.ssued  in  5  vols. 
They  were  much  admired  in  France,  regarded  as  equal  to  the  English  Spectators,  Guar- 
dians, and  Ramblers,  and  translated  into  English.  These  were  followed  by  France  Par- 
leur;  IJJIermite  de  la  Guyane;  VUermite  en  Province.  Under  the  restoration  he 
engaged  in  politics,  and  for  his  attacks  on  the  government  was  imprisoned.     In  prison 
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lie  and  M.  Jay  wrote  Les  Ilermites  en  Prison,  and  Les  Hermiies  en  Liberie,  which  were 
much  applauded  by  the  liberal  party  in  France.  Jouy  wrote  also  on  political  economy, 
and  two  novels,  Cecil  and  Le  Centenaire.  He  edited  for  a  time  the  Journal  den  Arts,  and 
contributed  many  articles  to  newspapers  and  journals.  After  the  revolution  of  1830 
Louis  Philippe  appointed  him  librarian  at  the  Louvre. 
JOVE.     See  Jupiter,  ante. 

JOVELLA'NOS,  Gaspak  Melchior  de,  1744-1811;  b.  Gijou,  Asturk,  of  an  ancient 

and  noble  Spanish  family;  studied  at  the  universities  of  Oviedo,  Avila,  and  Alcala;  was 
appointed  immediately  on  leaving  college,  in  17G9,  judge  of  the  criminal  court  of 
Seville;  was  made  in  1778  chief  judge  of  the  king's  court  at  Madrid.  Here  he  became 
acquainted  with  Campomanes  and  other  prominent  literati  of  Spain,  and  was  a  member 
of  several  scientitic  societies.  He  formed  the  acquaintance  also  of  Cabanus,  a  Frencli 
adventurer,  who,  through  court  intrigue,  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  Jovellanos  was 
banislied  under  the  pretext  of  exploring  the  natural  resources  of  the  Asturias.  He 
improved  his  retirement  in  forming  plans  for  developing  the  internal  resources  of  the 
country,  and  founded  the  Instituto  Asturiano  for  improving  agriculture,  working  the 
mines,  and  promoting  social  and  educational  reform  in  Asturia.  To  this  he  devoted  a 
large  part  of  his  official  income.  Cabanus  being  restored  to  the  favor  of  Godoy,  the 
prime  minister,  Jovellanos  was  recalled  and  made  home-secretary  of  state  under  Godoy, 
who,  however,  soon  again  expelled  him.  Returning  to  Gijou  he  gave  himself  to  the 
interests  of  the  Instituto  Asturiano.  But  in  about  two  and  a  half  years  he  was  again 
arrested,  and  sent,  in  1801,  a  prisoner  to  the  island  of  Majorca,  where  he  was  kept 
closely  for  seven  years,  first  in  a  Carthusian  convent,  afterwards  in  the  castle  of  Belver. 
He  spent  his  time  here  in  study,  commenced  a  Flora  Belverica,  and  collected  materials 
for  a  history  of  the  island.  On  the  French  invasion  he  was  recalled,  and  when  Joseph 
Bonaparte  became  king  he  was  offered  the  portfolio  of  the  interior.  Declining  it  he 
joined  the  patriotic  party,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  central  junta,  and  helped  to 
reorganize  the  cortes.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  junta  Jovellanos  retired  to  Gijou, 
whence,  on  the  occupation  of  the  town  by  the  French,  he  escaped  to  Vega.  Feared  and 
hated  by  his  enemies  on  account  of  his  great  influence,  he  perished  by  assassination. 
Jovellanos  was  the  author  of  numerous  compositions  in  prose  and  verse.  Of  the  latter 
the  most  prominent  are  the  tragedy  of  El  Pelago;  Pau  y  Toros;  the  comedy  of  El  Belin- 
cuente  liomado;  a  translation  of  the  first  book  of  Paradise  Lost;  and  a  collection  of  mis- 
cellaneous pieces.  But  he  was  distinguished  chiefly  as  a  political  economist  and  legis- 
lator. He  was  a  ^eep  thinker  and  a  brilliant  rhetorician.  As  a  writer  of  Spanish 
prose  it  is  said  that  he  has  no  equal  in  modern  times.  His  Elogios  on  the  eminent  archi- 
tect Ventura  Rodrigues,  and  on  the  king  Charles  III.,  are  beautiful  compositions,  but  his 
greatest  work,  showing  his  political  foresight  and  legislative  sagacity,  was  his  Informe 
Sobre  un  Projecio  de  Ley  Agraria. 

JOVLi'NUS,  Fla'vius  Clau'dius,  b.  a.d.  331 ;  the  son  of  Veronianus,  a  distinguished 
gen.  under  Constantius;  of  a  noble  Moesian  family.  He  was  capt.  of  the  life-guards  of 
the  emperor  Julian,  attending  him'  in  his  disastrous  campaign  against  the  Persians. 
Julian  having  fallen  in  battle,  Jovian  was  proclaimed,  a.d.  363.  by  the  army,  his  suc- 
cessor. His  first  task  was  to  save  his  army,  harassed  by  the  Persians,  and  suffering 
greatly  for  want  of  provisions.  He  reached  the  Tigris  in  safety,  but  found  it  impossible 
to  cross,  exposed  to  attack  from  the  Persian  force.  Sapor  proposed  terms  of  peace^  to 
which,  though  ignominious,  Jovian  was  compelled  to  yield.  The  terms  were  that  the 
Romans  should  surrender  their  conquests  w.  of  the  Tigris,  together  with  the  fortress  of 
Nisibis,  and  many  other  strongholds  in  Mesopotamia,  and  should  bind  themselves  not 
to  aid  the  Armenians,  with  whom  the  Persians  were  then  at  war.  His  troops  being  in 
great  distress  he  submitted  to  the  harsh  terms,  and  marched  westward  towards  his 
kingdom.  He  surrendered  Nisibis  to  the  Persians,  the  inhabitants  removing  to  Amida, 
which  became  the  chief  Roman  town  in  Mesopotamia.  On  his  arrival  at  Antioch  he 
proclaimed  himself  a  Christian;  and  rescinded  the  edicts  of  Julian  against  the  Chris- 
tians, but  granting  protection  to  such  as  remained  pagans.  He  upheld  the  Nicene,  or 
orthodox  creed,  against  the  Arians,  and  restored  the  bishops  who  had  suffered  at  their 
hands.  Athanasius,  who  visited  him  at  Antioch,  he  reinstated  in  the  see  of  Alexandria, 
from  which  he  had  been  driven  by  the  Arians.  Acknowledged  by  the  various  provinces, 
he  set  out  from  Antioch  for  Constantinople,  stopping  at  Tarsus  to  pay  funeral  honors 
to  Julian's  remains.  Continuing  his  journey  in  unusually  severe  cold,  of  which  several 
of  his  attendants  died,  he  reached  Ancyra,  where  he  assumed  consular  dignity;  and  a 
few  days  after  came  to  Dadastana  in  Galatia.  The  next  morning,  Feb.  17,364  a.d.  ,  he 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  Some  attribute  his  death  to  suffocation  from  the  fumes 
of  a  charcoal  fire  in  his  room,  some  to  the  exhalations  from  the  plaster  with  which  it 
had  been  newly  laid,  others,  with  more  probability,  to  the  dagger  or  poison  of  an  assas- 
sin. He  was  33  years  of  age  and  had  reigned  7  months.  Valentinian  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  army. 

JOVINIAN,  an  Italian  of  the  4tli  c. ;  one  of  the  opponents  of  monachism,  which 
was  strenuously  advocated  by  the  early  fathers.  But  while  opposing  those  who  prac- 
ticed celibacy  and  the  maceration  of  the  body  by  fasting,  he  himself  remained  single  and 
lived  like  other  monks,  though  even  his  enemies  admit  that  his  life  was  blameless.     He 
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held  also  that  Maiy,  after  the  birth  of  Jesus,  ceased  to  be  a  viri^in,  that  the  blessedness 
of  Ijeaveii  docs  not  depend  on  the  merit  of  good  works,  that  a  Christian  cannot  sin  will- 
fuliy,  but  will  resist  and  overcome  the  devil.  Ht3  advocated  his  opinions  tirst  at  Milan, 
but  Ambrose  forbiddiui;  their  propagation,  he  went  to  Home,  lie  and  those  who  fol- 
lowed him  were  condemned  and  excommunicated  in  a  council  held  at  Milan  in  390,  as 
the  authors  of  a  "  nevv  heresy  and  of  blasphemy,"  and  forever  excluded  from  the  church. 
Pope  Syricus  confirmed  the  sentence,  and  the  emperor  Honorius  enacted  laws  against 
the  Jovinians.  Their  leader  was  banished  to  the  lonely  island  of  Boa,  off  the  coast  of 
Illyria,  where  he  died  before  406,  But  his  opinions  spread  everywhere,  and  it  was  said 
that  several  nuns  in  Rome  married.  Augustine  came  forth  in  defense  of  the  orthodox 
principles  and  practices  of  the  ascetics,  endeavoring  by  sophistry  to  reconcile  them 
with  reason  and  Scripture.  Jerome  followed  in  the  same  defense.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  attacks  of  the  three  great  doctors,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Jerome,  the  heresy, 
as  it  was  called,  spread,  and  was  accepted  in  different  parts  of  Christendom.  Neander 
ranks  the  services  of  Jovinian  next  to  those  of  Luther. 

JOVIUS,  Paulus  (or  GIOVIO),  1483-1552;  b.  at  Como,  of  a  noble  family;  a  distin- 
guished historical  and  biographical  Italian  writer.  His  name  is  properly  Paolo  Giovio, 
but  he  is  better  known  by  the  Latinized  form.  He  studied  in  the  universities  of  Padua 
and  Pavia  for  the  medical  profession,  which  he  soon  abandoned  for  literature.  He 
applied  himself  to  the  Latin  classics  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  good  style.  Soon 
aj:ter  the  election  of  Leo  X.  he  went  to  Rome,  was  introduced  to  the  pope,  who,  on 
reading  some  of  Giovio's  compositions,  declared  tlmt,  "after  Titus  Li  vius  there  was  no 
writer  more  elegant  or  more  eloquent,"  and  thenceforth  w^as  his  patron.  He  accom- 
panied cardinal  Giulio  de  Medici  on  important  missions  to  different  countries,  and  when 
his  patron  became  pope  Clement  VII.  he  bestowed  on  him  the  bishopric  of  Nocera. 
Remaining  in  the  capital  he  intrusted  the  cl.uirge  of  his  see  to  his  deputy.  Giovio  was 
present  at  the  famous  conference  of  Bologna  in  1530  between  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
and  the  pope,  when  the  emperor  gave  him  the  details  of  his  expedition  against  the 
Algerine  pirates,  for  the  history  which  he  was  then  writing.  Paul  HI.  did  not  regard 
Giovio  with  favor.  That  pope  was  zealous  concerning  church  discipline,  while  Giovio 
was  ktitudinarian,  if  not"  an  infidel  or  atheist,  and  the  satirical  poets  accused  him  of  all 
kinds  of  licentiousness.  Withdrawing  from  the  papal  court  he  retired  to  his  native 
Como,  built  a  delightful  villa,  which  he  fancied  to  be  like  one  of  Pliny's  villas,  col- 
lected a  museum,  and  made  a  picture-gallery  of  the  distinguished  men  of  his  own  and 
other  ages.  But  the  quiet  of  country  life  was  irksome,  and  he  visited  the  various 
courts  of  Italy,  where  his  humorous  conversation  and  genial  honliomie  made  him  a 
welcome  guest.  In  one  of  his  visits  to  Florence  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  attack  of 
the  gout,  of  which  he  died.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  where  a  statue 
was  raised  to  his  memory.  He  died  rich.  His  principal  works  were:  Ilistoria  mi  Tem- 
poris,  2  vols.;  I  Uustriu/ii  vivorum  vitce;  Libellus  de  Piscibus  Romanis;  Commentario  delle 
Cose  del  lurchi;  Dialogo  delle  Impresse;  Letter  e  Vol  gar  e.  The  last  is  a  collection  of  his 
letters  published  after  his  death,  written  in  a  style  of  jovial  humor,  and  containing  much 
literary  and  historical  information  concerning  that  age.  Most  of  his  historical  works 
are  untrustworthy,  as  he  was  disposed  to  favor  his  friends  and  patrons,  and  was  too 
careless  or  indolent  to  verify  his  statements. 

JOWETT,  Benjamin,  b.  Camberwell,  1817;  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school;  elected 
to  a  scholarship  at  Balliol  college,  Oxford,  in  1835,  and  to  a  fellowship  in  1838;  was 
tutor  in  1842,  and  ordained  the  same  year;  in  1853  was  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion to  consider  the  mode  of  admission  by  examination  to  the  civil  service,  of  which 
Macaulay  was  chairman;  elected  regius  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university  in  1855; 
in  1870  was  elected  master  of  Balliol  college.  He  published  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistles 
of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians,  Galatians,  and  RornanHy  and  contributed  \o  the  Essays  and 
Bevieics  an  article  "On  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,"  which  being  considered  heretical, 
he  was  tried  but  acquitted.  His  chief  work  is  The  Dialogues  of  Plato  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, with  Analyses  and  Introductions,  4  vols.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  d.d. 
from  the  university  of  Leyden  in  1875. 

JOWF,  or  D'JOWF.  a  province  of  Arabia,  a  dependency  of  Jebel  Shomer,  between 
29°  and  30^^  n.  lat.,  and  3r  and  41°  e.  long.;  700  sq.m.;  pop.  40,000.  It  is  an  oasis, 
well  watered,  fertile,  and  has  a  temperate  ciimate.  The  date-palm  is  largely  cultivated, 
but  the  peach,  apricot,  fig,  and  grape  grow  in  abundance,  and  are  of  superior  flavor. 
Various  cereals  and  leguminous  plants  also  are  grown.  The  gardens  of  the  Jowf  are 
noted  in  that  part  of  the  e.  for  their  fertility  and  beauty.  They  are  irrigated  by  running 
streams.  The  inhabitants  are  of  a  superior  class.  The  principal  towns  are  Jowf  ana 
Sekakah.  ■, 

JOY,  Charles  A.,  ph.d.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1823;  was  educated  at  Union  college;  graduated 
at  Harvard  law  .school.  Later  he  attended  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Goltingen, 
receiving  his  degree  at  the  latter  institution.  In  1853  he  was  in  Paris  attending  lectures 
at  the  Sorbonne.  but  returned  to  the  United  States  the  same  year  to  accept  tlu^  chair  of 
chemistry  in  Union  college.  In  1857  he  became  professor  of  chemistry  in  Columbia 
college,  Wew  York,  and  remained  there  until  1879.  He  was  editor  of  the  Scientific 
American,  and  of  the  Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry;  contributed  largely  to  Appletons' 
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J^^eio  American  Cydopcedia;  and  prepared  articles  on  scientific  subjects  for  many  of  the 
periodicals  of  the  day. 

JOY,  James  F.,  b.  N,  H.,  1810;  educated  at  Dartmouth  college,  and  settled  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  1836,  where  he  practiced  law.  He  became  interested  in  railroad  enter- 
prises, and  was  prominent  in  the  organization  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
railroad,  which  was  effected  under  that  title  in  1856.  In  1866  he  was  president  of  the 
Michigan  Central  railroad,  and  held  that  position  until  as  Lite  as  1871.  The  St.  Mary's 
Falls  ship-canal  was  constructed  by  a  company  which  he  organized. 

JUAB,  a  CO.  of  central  Utah;  900  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  3,473.  Much  of  it  is  mountainous, 
Mt.  Nebo,  the  loftiest  peak,  being  12,000  ft.  high.  The  staple  is  maize.  But  a  small 
part  is  adapted  to  agriculture.     Co.  seat,  Nephi. 

JUAN',  DON,  d'Austria.     See  John  of  Austria,  ante. 

JUAN'  Y  Santaci'lia,  Jorge,  1713-73;  b.  Orihuela,  Valencia;  was  sent  in  1733  on 
a  small  vessel  to  explore  the  coast  of  America.  In  1735  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral 
by  Philip  V.,  and  accompanied  UUoa's  expedition  to  South  America  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  a  degree  of  the  meridian  at  the  equator.  The  expedition  was  assisted  by  La 
Condamine  and  Bouguer  of  the  French  acadamy.  UUoa  and  Juan  remained  in  Peru 
several  years,  and  the  results  of  their  observations  were  published  in  5  folio  volumes. 
Juan  wrote  the  scientific  account  of  the  expedition,  and  he  and  Ulloa  together  published 
a  treatise  on  the  Spanish-Portuguese  meridian  boundary  line.  Juan  was  an  able  officer 
of  the  Spanish  navy,  and  also  wrote  works  on  nautical  science. 

JUAR'ROS,  Domingo,  d.  about  1820;  b.  Guatemala,  He  was  an  ecclesiastic,  and 
author  of  an  important  work  on  Central  America,  entitled  Compendio  de  la  Historia  de 
la  Ciiidad  de  Guatemala,  in  6  books, 

JUBxV  I.,  d.  46  B.c,  son  of  Hiempsal,  king  of  Numidia,  ascended  the  throne  on  his 
father's  death,  and,  having  quarreled  with  Caesar,  supported  Pompey  in  the  struggle 
between  these  two.  He  defeated  and  destroyed  the  army  of  Curio,  Caesar's  lieutenant, 
in  a  fierce  engagement  near  Utica;  but  was  himself  defeated  at  Thapsus,  by  Bocchus, 
king  of  Mauritania,  and  after  fleeing  from  the  battle  field  destroyed  his  own  life.  The 
kingdom  of  Juba  was  made  a  Roman  province  after  his  death,  and  the  historian  Sallust 
was  appointed  its  first  governor.  It  was  afterwards  restored  to  Juba  II.,  by  Octavius, 
in  exchange  for  other  territory.  The  character  of  Juba  in  the  under-plot  of  Addison's 
tragedy  of  Cato  is  founded  on  that  of  Juba  I. 

JUBBULPORE,  a  t.  of  British  India,  in  the  territory  of  Saugor  and  Nerbudda,  near 
the  Nerbudda  river,  200  m,  s.w.  of  Allahabad,  an  important  station  on  the  East  India  rail- 
road. Pop.  55,704.  It  is  1458  ft.  above  the  sea,  whence  a  road  leads  over  the  Vindhya 
mountains,  through  Belhari,  to  Panna  in  Bundelcund.  It  has  wide  and  straight  streets, 
an  industrial  school,  and  a  military  establishment.  Several  lakes  and  tanks  are  so  full 
in  the  rainy  season  as  to  make  the  place  inaccessible.  The  English  here  defeated,  Dec. 
19,  1817,  5,000  Mahratta  troops  of  the  rajah  of  Nagpore, 

JUBILEES,  BOOK  OF,  an  apocryphal  work,  much  used  in  the  ancient  church.  The 
original  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  translation  were  lost,  but  an  Ethiopic  version  has  been 
discovered  in  Abyssinia.  It  is  called  the  jubilees,  because  it  divides  the  biblical  history 
of  which  it  treats,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into 
Canaan,  into  50  jubilees  of  49  years  each,  comprising  2,450  years,  describing  carefully 
every  event  according  to  the  jubilee — Sabbatic  year,  or  year  in  which  it  happened.  It 
was  designed  as  a  commentary  on  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  arranging  minutely 
the  chronology  of  the  biblical  history,  solving  difficulties  found  in  the  narratives  of  those 
books,  giving  more  fully  what  was  only  hinted  at  in  the  sacred  history,  and  expatiating 
upon  the  various  religious  observances.  The  author  of  the  book  is  uiikno^vn,  but  many 
circumstances  indicate  that  he  was  a  Jew.  All  critics  agree  that  it  w^as  written  in 
Hebrew,  translated  into  Greek,  and  that  the  Ethiopic  was  made  from  the  Greek.  Dill- 
man  gave  a  German  translation  from  the  Ethiopic,  through  w'hich  it  has  become  known 
to  Europeans.  He  divided  the  work  into  50  chapters.  Its  exact  date  is  not  known,  but 
critics  have  fixed  it  either  in  the  first  c.  before  Christ  or  about  the  birth  of  Christ,  It 
is  considered  important  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  to  the  history  of  Jewish 
belief  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Greek  version  was  made  at  a  very  early  period  of  the 
Christian  era,  was  soon  lost  in  the  western  church,  but  existed  long  after  in  the  eastern. 
From  the  11th  or  12th  c.  it  entirely  disappeared.  In  1844  Dr.  Krapff  found  in  the 
Abyssinian  church  an  Ethiopic  translation  of  the  Greek,  a  manuscript  cojiy  of  which 
was  presented  to  the  Tubingen  university.  It  is  considered  as  canonical  by  the  Abys- 
sinian church. 

JUDAH,  surnamed  Hak-Kadosh,  the  holy;  about  135-192;  b.  at  Tiberias;  son  of 
Simon,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin;  a  descendant  of  Hillel  I.  While  a  youth  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Sanhedrin  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  Jewish  law, 
and  on  his  father's  death  was  made  its  president.  He  was  called  rabbi,  and  held  iw  the 
highest  veneration  by  the  Jews.  He  was  honored  chiefly  as  the  compiler  of  the  Mishna, 
His  last  days  were  spent  at  Sapphoris.  He  is  mentioned  as  the  friend  of  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius. 


O-*-  Judd. 

JUDAII  BEN  SAMUPX,  siivnamcd  IXallevi  (Arab.  Acul- Hassan),  ^  Castile,  in 
llth  or  12lh  c. ;  a  Spanish  rabbi,  highly  distinguished  as  a  physician,  theologian,  and  poet. 
Ills  chief  work,  the  Kuzaj'i,  in  xVrabic,  contains  discourses  on  religion  between  a  king  of 
the  Khazars  and  a  Jewish  rabbi.  It  was  translated  into  Hebrew,  Latin,  Spanish,  and 
German.  His  Hebrew  sacred  songs  have  been  translated  into  German.  In  the  12th  c. 
lie  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  but  nothing  afterwards  was  heard  of  him.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  he  was  assassinated  by  a  Mussulman  in  Palestine. 

JUDAI'ZERS.     See  Ebionites. 

JUDAS  ISCARIOT,  so  called  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  apostle,  Judas  or  Jude, 
w  ho  was  also  named  Lebbeusand  Thaddeus.  Of  his  early  life  nothing  is  known,  though 
it  is  supposed  that  he  lived  in  Kerioth,  a  village  in  Judea,  and  that  his  name,  Iscariot, 
means  of  Kerioth.  He  became  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  afterwards  an  apostle,  and  finally  his 
betrayer.  While  associating  with  Jesus  and  the  eleven  it  appears  that  he  acted  as  treas- 
urer of  the  little  company.  AVhether  Jesus  committed  that  work  to  him,  or  the  other 
disciples  left  it  to  him,  or  he  sought  the  office  for  himself,  does  not  appear.  We  learn 
that  on  one  occasion  when  a  woman  broke  an  alabaster  box  of  costly  ointment,  and 
anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus  therewith,  Judas  Iscariot  said,  "Why  was  not  this  ointment 
sold  lor  three  hundred  pence  and  given  to  the  poor?"  Upon  which  the  historian  John 
makes  this  comment,  "  This  he  said,  not  that  he  cared  for  the  poor,  but  because  he  was 
a  thief  and  had  the  bag,  and  bare  (that  is,  took  and  bore  away)  what  was  put  therein." 
Very  soon  after  this  incident  we  find  that  when  the  conspiracy  was  laid  to  put  Jesus  to 
death.  Judas  agreed  to  betray  Jesus  to  the  chief  priests  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  From 
that  time  he  sought  opportunity  to  betray  him  to  them  in  the  absence  of  the  multitude, 
for  they  feared  the  people,  many  of  wiiom  were  in  sympathy  with  Jesus.  Such  an 
opportunity  was  soon  presented.  It  was  the  time  of  the  annual  feast  of  the  passover. 
Jesus  with  his  company  of  twelve  had  partaken  of  the  feast,  and  were  about  to  w  ithdraw 
to  a  garden  where  they  often  resorted  for  quiet  and  seclusion,  but  Judas  left  them  and 
went  out,  and  having  received  of  the  chief  priests  and  elders  a  band  of  men  and  officers 
provided  with  weapons  and  lanterns,  he  led  them  in  the  darkness  to  the  spot  well  know-n 
to  him,  where  Jesus  had  just  been  engaged  in  prayer.  Judas  had  given  a  sign  to  his 
band,  saying,  "  Whomsoever  I  shall  kiss,  that  same  is  he:  hold  him  fast;"  and  as  Jesus 
came  out  to  meet  them,  saying,  "  AYhom  seek  ye?"  Judas  said.  "Hail,  master,"  and 
drew  near  to  kiss  him.  Jesus  replied,  "Judas,  betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  man  with  a 
kiss?"  During  the  trial  which  followed,  wiien  Judas  saw  that  Jesus  was  condemned  by 
tlie  chief  priests  and  delivered  to  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Eoman  governor,  he  repented  and 
brought  again  to  the  priests  and  elders  the  pieces  of  silver  which  he  had  received  for  his 
crime,  saying,  "I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood."  Perhaps 
the  matter  had  gone  further  than  he  anticipated,  and  he  may  have  ho))ed  to  awaken  in 
them  some  of  the  sense  of  w^rong-doing  which  he  was  beginning  to  feel,  and  so  to  effect 
a  stay  of  proceedings.  They  answered,  "  What  is  that  to  us?  see  thou  to  that;"  and  he 
cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver  in  the  temple  and  went  and  hanged  himself.  An  additional 
circumstance  is  related  in  the  x\cts  of  the  Apostles  concerning  the  end  of  this  miserable 
man.  Tlie  money  which  he  returned,  the  priests  decided,  must  not  be  put  into  the 
treasury,  being  the  price  of  blood;  so  they  used  it  for  the  purchase  of  the  potter'  s  field 
outside  the  city  walls  as  a  burial  place  for  the  poor  and  for  strangers.  Peter  by  a  fi  gure 
says  that  Judas  purchased  the  field  with  the  i^eward  of  iniquity.  This  was  doubtless  the 
place  in  wiiich  Judas  met  his  terrible  death,  and  wdiich  for  that  reason  and  also  as  being 
the  price  of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  w-as  called  Aceldama.  Tins  character,  moving  like  a 
dismal  shadow  in  the  luminous  circle  of  Christ's  companionship,  has  drawn  much  study. 
Different  views  have  been  set  forth  as  to  his  motives.  Theories  of  partial  excuse  for 
Inm  have  not  been  wanting.  It  has  been  suggested  even  that  he  was  acting  in  warm 
friendship  towards  his  master;  that,  impatient  with  Christ's  seemingly  hesitating  meas- 
ures in  asserting  his  rights  and  establishing  his  kingdom,  Judas  resolved  to  force  a  crisis 
of  attack  in  which  Christ  would  find  himself  compelled  to  resort  to  his  supernatural 
power  to  discomfit  his  foes — Judas  not  doubting  that  Christ  would  easily  overwhelm  the 
opposers,  and  in  the  natural  reaction  of  the  popular  feeling  against  the  plotting  priests, 
would  find  tlie  whole  nation  at  his  feet  acclaiming  him  king.  Could  this  theory  be  main- 
tained from  the  recorded  facts  there  would  seem  to  be  no  crime  that  could  not  be  made 
a  virtue.  Doubtless,  there  was  in  this  betrayal  the  usual  mixture  of  motives  which  is 
common  in  human  action,  and  the  blinded  judgment  which  pertains  to  wrong-doing; 
but  Jesus  calls  this  traitor  "  the  son  of  perdition." 

JUDAS  MACCABEUS,  third  sou  of  Mattathias,  sticceeded  the  latter  as  leader  of 
the  celebrated  revolt  of  the  Maccabees,  B.C.  166;  defeated  the  Syrian  armies  and  con- 
quered Lysias  and  Gorgias,  who  opposed  him  with  powerful  forces.  Establishing 
himself  in  Jerusalem  he  dethroned  the  idols,  and  restored  the  Hebrew  worship,  which 
had  been  expelled  by  Antiochus  the  Syrian.  The  stniggle  for  supremacy  was  renewed 
by  Antiochus  Eupator,  and  although  Judas  defeated  the  Syrian  armies  in  many  engage- 
ments, he  was  himself  finally  beaten,  and  killed,  B.C.  160. 

JUDD,  G.  P.,  1803-73;  b.  N.  Y.;  studied  medicine,  and  in  1825  went  to  the  Hawai- 
ian islands  as  missionary  phy.sician  of  the  American  board.  His  connection  with  the 
mission  was  severed  in  1842,  and  he  became  adviser  and  interpreter  of  Kamehamcha  III. 
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He  organized  a  ministry  for  the  king,  and  was  his  minister  of  finance,  discharging  his 
functions  with  ability  and  success. 

JUDD,  Norman  B.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1815;  studied  law;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836;  prac- 
ticed with  success  in  Chicago.  He  engaged  in  politics  and  held  many  important  othces 
in  the  state  of  Illinois.  He  was  U.  S.  minister  to  Prussia,  1861-65;  member  of  congress, 
1867-71 ;  and  afterwards  a  railroad  president. 

JUDD,  Orange,  b.  N.  Y.,  1823;  educated  at  Wesleyan  university,  Middletown, 
Conn. ;  was  a  teacher  and  lecturer,  and  in  1853  became  editor  of  the  American  Agricul- 
iurist.  Pie  afterwards  established  a  business  in  agricultural  books,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  edited  the  agricultural  department  of  the  New  York  Times.  In  1880  he  was 
appointed  by  the  president  Indian  commissioner.  He  has  been  a  recognized  authority 
on  subjects  connected  with  agriculture.  His  benefactions  to  the  Wesleyan  university 
have  been  frequent  and  liberal. 

JUDD,  Sylvester,  1813-53;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1836;  changed  his 
religious  opinions  soon  after  leaving  college;  entered  the  Cambridge  divinity  school,  and 
in  1840  became  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Augusta,  Me.,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  the  very  popular  romance,  Margaret,  of  the  poem  Philo,  ■ 
and  a  volume  of  discourses  on  the  Church. 

JUDE,  or  Judas,  surnamed  Thaddeus,  or  Lebbeus,  one  of  the  12  apostles.  He  is 
called  in  the  English  Bible  the  brother  of  James,  the  translators  having  inserted  the 
word  brother,  and  the  generally  received  opinion  is  that  they  are  right.  But  most  of 
the  eminent  critical  authorities  render  the  words  "Judas  the  son  of  James."  The 
nameof  Jude  occurs  but  once  in  the  gospel  narrative,  in  the  question  put  to  Christ  (John 
xiv.  22).  According  to  tradition  he  is  connected  with  the  founding  of  the  church  at 
Edessa.  The  Syrian  tradition  speaks  of  his  living  at  Edessa,  of  his  going  to  Assyria, 
and  being  martyred  in  Phenicia;  wdiile  Nicephorus  says  that  he  died  a  natural  death  in 
Edessa.     He  is  commemorated  in  the  w^esteru  church  on  Oct.  8. 

JUDE,  EPISTLE  OF  {ante),  the  author  of  which  speaks  of  himself  as  Jude,  the  brother 
of  James,  is  not  found  in  the  oldest  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the 
time  of  Eusebius  was  ranked  among  the  books  which,  though  received  by  the  majority, 
w^ere  doubted  by  some.  Clement  of  Alexandria  cited  it  under  Jude's  name,  as  tile  pro- 
duction of  a  prophetic  mind;  Origen  spoke  of  it  as  being  full  of  heavenly  grace;  Ter- 
tullian  quoted  it  as  Jude's  work;  in  Jerome's  day  it  was  received  among  the  Christian 
Scriptures  as  of  divine  authority,  and  it  is  found  in  the  principal  ancient  catalogues  of 
the  New  Testament  books.  The  doubts  spoken  of  concerning  its  canonical  authority 
were  owing  partly  to  its  brevity,  which  rendered  it  less  likely  to  attract  attention  and 
secure  a  rapid  circulation;  and  partly  to  its  containing  two  statements  which  are  not 
fully  supported  by  any  other  known  authority.'  The  first  has  reference  to  a  contention 
between  Michael  the  archangel  and  Satan  about  the  body  of  Moses;  and  the  second 
attributes  to  Enoch,  the  7th  from  Adam,  a  prophecy  concerning  the  final  coming  of 
the  Lord.  Some  suppose  that  these  statements  were  taken  from  apocryphal  books,  and 
are  therefore  evidence  that  the  writer  of  the  epistle  was  not  an  inspired  man.  To  this 
others  reply  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  such  quotations  having  been  made,  but 
that,  from  whatever  source  the  statements  were  derived,  all  that  the  maintenance  of 
Jude's  inspiration  requires  is  that  they  were  true.  On  the  question  of  their  truth  it  has 
been  said:  (1)  They  have  not  been  proved  to  be  false.  (2)  Among  the  statements  con- 
tained in  ancient  Jewish  books  of  various  sorts  many  were  doubtless  true.  (3)  That  the 
promise  given  to  the  apostles  of  guidance  into  all  truth  necessary  to  make  them  unerring 
witnesses  for  God  and  Clirist  would  save  them  from  historical  errors,  as  easily  and  fully 
as  from  errors  of  doctrine  and  opinion  to  which  they  were  constantly  exposed.  (4)  That 
the  deportment  attributed  to  Michael,  appropriate  even  to  an  archangel,  is  supported  also 
by  Peter's  affirmation  concerning  angels  in  general,  and  that  the  prophecy  ascribed  to 
Enoch  is  consistent  with  the  analogy  of  Scripture  truth. 

The  design  of  the  epistle  the  writer  himself  clearly  gives,  sa5ing  that  when  thinking 
earnestly  about  writing  to  Christians,  he  perceived  the  absolute  necessity  of  exhorting 
them  to  defend  the  truth,  and  to  shun  the  errors  of  false  and  artful  teachers  who  were 
striving  to  deceive  the  churches,  turning  the  grace  of  God  into  an  argument  for  a  sinful 
life,  and  denying  both  God  and  Christ.  To  show  that  all  such  and  their  followers  would 
be  condemned,  he  reminds  Christians  that  even  those  who  had  been  delivered  from 
Egypt  were  afterwards  destroyed  because  of  their  unbelief,  and  that  the  angels  who 
sinned  were  reserved  to  the  same  judgment  as  that  Avhich  would  come  on  the  guilty 
cities  of  the  plain.  In  like  manner,  he  declares,  would  dreadful  judgments  be  inflicted 
on  those  who  were  corrupting  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  churclies.  He  then  exhorts 
all  true  Christians  to  remember  that  the  coming  of  just  such  ungodly,  evil,  and  hypo- 
critical men  had  been  foretold  by  the  apostles  of  Christ;  that  they  should  not  therefore 
be  either  surprised  or  disheartened,  but  on  the  contrary  should  for  themselves  be  stead- 
fast in  the  faith,  secure  in  the  love  of  God,  and  confident  that  through  the  mercy  of 
Christ  they  would  attain  to  eternal  life;  and  for  others  should  be  at  once  compassionate 
towards  the  weak,  and  bold  to  snatch  from  destruction  those  that  were  ready  to  fall. 
The  epistle  closes  with  an  acknowledgment  of  God's  power  to  save,  and  an  ascription 
to  him  of  glory  and  praise. 


no  Judd. 

^^  JutigtiS. 

JUDGE  (ante).  In  the  United  States  any  public  ofTicer  lawfully  sitting  by  virtue  of 
his  cominission,  to  hear  and  decide  cases  brought  before  him,  is  called  a  judge.  The 
presiding  otlicer  of  a  court  consisting  of  several  judges  is  generally  called  chief  justice. 
In  regard  to  tenure,  method  of  appointment,  and  duti(;s  of  judges  in  the  United  States, 
see  Judiciary.  A  judge  is  debaried  from  sitting  on  a  case  in  which  he  has  an  interest, 
nor  can  he  be  a  witness  in  a  case  tried  before  liim.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  judge  is  not 
debarred,  save  b}^  professional  etiquette  and  tradition,  from  presiding  over  a  case  in 
which  he  has  been  coansel.  So  long  as  a  judge  does  not  overstep  his  jurisdiction  he  is 
not  liable,  either  civilly  or  criminally,  for  acts  performed  in  the  course  of  his  judicial 
duties,  though  those  acts  be  erroneous  or  corrupt;  but  in  the  latter  case  he  may  be 
removed  by  impeachment. 

JUDGE- ADVOCATE,  the  title  of  an  official  attached  to  military  commissions,  or 
courts-martial,  whose  duties  are  analogous  to  those  of  prosecuting  attorneys  in  civil 
courts;  but  whose  functions,  in  relation  to  military  law,  are  also  similar  to  those  of  a 
district  attorney,  or  corporation  counsel,  in  being  of  an  advisory  character.  The 
appointment  of  jiidge-advocales  for  special  courts  rests  in  the  authority  wliich  appoints 
the  court,  whether  that  be  the  president,  the  secretary  of  war,  or  the  general  of  the 
army.  But  there  is  also  in  the  U.  S.  army  a  corps  of  four  judge-advocates,  with  the  rank 
of  major,  who  are  uiider  tiie  general  direction  of  the  judge-advocate-general,  and  who  can 
be  detailed  on  courts-martial  or  military  commissions,  but  are  usually  stationed  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  military  departments,  where  they  act  as  legal  advisers  to  the  depart- 
ment commander,  and  may  be  appointed  by  them  to  court-martial  duty.  The  olticial 
duties  of  a  judge-advocate  during  a  trial  by  court  martial  or  military  commission,  or 
examination  by  a  court  of  inquiry,  are  as  follows:  preparation  of  the  case  for  the  prose- 
cution, procuring  of  witnesses,  administering  the  oath,  opening  the  case  for  the  prose- 
cution Avith  the  necessary  argument,  questioning  the  witnesses,  and  submitting  the  case 
to  the  court.  But  besides  these  duties  the  judie-advocate  has  still  another — seemingly 
anomalous  in  this  connection — that  of  protecting  the  witness  from  improper  or  leading 
qucstiou.s,  and  to  that  extent  also  acting  a^  counsel  for  the  accused.  In  the  English 
military  service  the  duties  of  the  judge-advocate  have  been  so  far  modified  that  he  does 
not  act  as  prosecutor,  but  solely  in  his  advisory  capacity  in  connection  with  the  court, 
and  as  the  recorder  of  its  proceedings. 

JUDGE- AD VOCATE-GENERAL(«/ifc),  in  the  U.  S.  military  service,  the  chief  of 
the  bureau  of  military  justice  at  Washington,  with  the  rank  of  brig.gen.  To  him 
the  proceedings  of  all  courts-martial,  courts  of  inquiry,  and  military  commissions  arc 
forwarded  for  revision  and  record.  In  England  the  judge-advocate-general  is  the  final 
legal  authority  for  the  army,  and  the  adviser  of  the  crown  in  cases  where  any  action  of 
the  sovereign  is  required.  His  power  is  supreme  as  to  reviewing  the  proceedings  of 
courts-martial,  etc. 

JUDGES  OF  ISRAEL,  a  name  given  to  those  wdio  at  intervals  directed  the  affairs  of 
the  Israelites  during  the  four  and  a  half  centuries  which  elapsed  from  the  death  of 
Joshua  to  the  reign  of  Saul.  Their  names  were  Othoniel,  Ehud,  Shamgar,  Deborah, 
Barak,  Gideon,  Abimelech,  Tola,  Jair,  Jephthah.  Ibzan,  Elon,  Abdon,  Samson,  Eh, 
Samuel.  They  were  called  .shophetim,  from  a  word  denoting  both  to  judge  in  the  usual 
sense,  and  to  rule  or  govern,  a  name  appropriate  because  judging  and  ruling  are  inti- 
mately connected  in  the  east.  They  were  then  not  merely  those  who  determined  liti- 
gated questions,  but  persons  appointed  to  perform  various  duties,  which  are  to  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  history.  It  is  common  to  consider  their  chief  function  as  that  of 
delivering  Israel  from  foreign  oppression.  But  all  did  not  thus  begin  their  career.  Eli 
and  Samuel  were  not  military  men.  Deborah  judged  Israel  before  she  went  to  war 
against  Jabin;  and  whether  Jair,  Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon  had  a  military  command  is 
unknown.  Moreover,  the  nation  in  general  had  much  more  prosperity  than  adversity  in 
the  time  of  the  judges,  the  wiiole  period  of  foreign  oppression  being  only  111  years — 
less  than  a  fourth  part  of  their  dominion.  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  judges  arose 
during  the  time  of  foreign  oppression,  and  to  military  exploits  was  often  due  their 
api^ointment  as  judges;  but,  in  general,  the  appointment  depended  on  the  exigencies  of 
the  times,  requiring  gifts  or  influence  adeqimte  for  deciding  questions  between  tribe  and 
tribe,  administering  public  affairs,  and  acting  as  the  head  of  the  people  in  their  inter- 
course with  their  neighbors  and  oppressors.  The  judges  then  were  faithful  men  who 
acted  for  the  most  part  as  agents  of  the  divine  will,  r(!gents  of  the  invisil)le  king  of  the 
chosen  people.  "They  were,"  .>ays  .lahn.  "not  mcn^ly  the  deliverers  of  the  state  from 
a  foreign  yoke,  but  destroyers  of  idolatry,  foes  of  pagan  vices,  promoters  of  the  knowd- 
edge  of  God,  of  religion  and  of  morality;  restorers  of  theocracy  in  tin;  minds  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  powerful  instiuments  of  divine  i)iovid(!nce  in  tlu;  ])roni()iion  of  the  great 
design  of  preserving  the  Hebrew  constitution,  and  by  that  means  of  rescuing  the  true 
religion  from  destruction."  In  nearly  every  case  recorded  the  judges  were  appointed  by 
the  free  choice  of  tiie  people.  The  only  cases  of  direct  divine  appointment  are  those  of 
Gideon  and  Samson.  The  office  Avas  for  life,  but  not  hereditary,  and  the  judge  had  no 
power  to  appoint  a  successor.  Their  authority  was  limited  by 'the  Hebrew  law,  and  in 
doubtful  cases  tliey  were  required  to  consult  the  divine  king  through  tlu;  priest.  In 
great  emergencies  they  convened  a  general  assembly  of  the  rulers,  over  which  they  pre- 
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sided,  and  in  which  they  exerted  a  great  influence.  They  could  not  levy  taxes  or  appoint 
officers.  Their  authority  was  over  only  those  tribes  tiiat  elected  or  acknowledged  them. 
They  received  no  income,  bore  no  external  marks  of  dignity,  were  simple  in  their 
style  of  life,  free  from  avarice,  patriotic.  Regarding  themselves  as  the  otRcers  of  God 
they  in  most  instances  strove  to  bring  their  countrymen  to  acknowledge  his  authority 
as  that  of  their  invisible  king. 

JUDGMENT  (ante),  a  term  expressing  not  only  the  decision  or  conclusion  of  a 
court  in  the  matter  of  a  trial  at  law,  but  also,  in  certain  instances,  convening  therewith 
the  order  thereupon,  as  in  cases  where  it  awards  damages  upon  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  or 
in  the  instance  of  what  is  known  as  a  judgment  debtor.  Judgment  by  default  is  rendered 
in  case  of  the  non-appearance  of  the  defendant  in  court  to  plead  his  cause,  either  person- 
ally or  by  counsel;  and  in  such  cases  execution  is  issued  for  recovery  of  damages,  or, 
if  the  suit  be  for  debt,  for  the  amount  of  indebtedness  with  costs,  without  further  notice 
to  the  one  adjudicated  against.  Confession  of  judgment  is  made  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  defendant's  plea,  when  judgment  is  entered  for  the  plaintiff ;  of  nolle  pi-osequi, 
when  the  plaintiff,  after  appearance  in  court,  retires  from  the  prosecution;  judgment  of 
non  suit  (from  non  Hequitur,  it  does  not  follow)  is  given  when  the  plaintiff  fails  to 
appear;  judgment  in  error  may  either  affirm  a  previous  judgment,  recall  it  on  account 
of  an  error  in  fact,  or  reverse  it  because  of  an  error  in  law ;  and  interlocutory  judgments 
are  given  during  the  progress  of  an  action  without  concluding  it,  as  in  declaring  the 
right  of  the  plaintiff,  without  awarding  damages,  or  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  on  a 
plea  of  abatement,  when  it  decides  that  the  cause  must  proceed,  and  requires  the  defen- 
dant to  improve  his  plea.  A  final  judgment  is  one  which  ends  the  action,  as  a  judgment 
for  the  defendant  at  any  time,  or  for  the  plaintiff  after  verdict.  But  a  judgment  of  non 
»ait  does  not  bar  the  plaintiff  from  beginning  another  suit  upon  the  same  cause  of  action. 

JUDGMENT,  FINAL  (Judgment,  ante),  a  point  on  which  various  theories  have  been 
held.  One  is  that  of  the  common  school  of  rationalists  denying  a  general  judgment  or 
a  final  judicial  period,  and  asserting  that  men  in  this  life  are  under  a  moral  government, 
whereby,  in  the  future  world,  rewards  will  come  to  the  good  and  punishments  to  the 
wicked.  Another  view  is  that  the  last  judgment  is  a  process  now  in  progress,  and  even 
continuous  through  all  history;  the  history  of  the  world  being  a  continuous  manifestation 
of  God  is  therein  necessarily  a  continuous  judging  of  the  worid.  The  Messianic  period 
being  in  the  Old  Testament  spoken  of  as  the  "  last  day,"  the  **  last  time,"  the  "  end  of 
days,"  the  "  end  of  the  world,"  the  Jews  believed  that  at  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  the 
heathen  would  be  punished,  and  the  chosen  people  exalted.  The  view  of  the  pre-mil- 
Icnariansis,  that  to  judge  is  foreign;  and  that  the  last  judgment  will  begin  when  the 
personal  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth  begins.  Another  theory  is  that  the  day  of  judgment 
is  a  protracted  future  dispensation,  commencing  with  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  and 
continuing  through  the  thousand  years  of  his  personal  reign  upon  earth.  The  theory  of 
Swedenborg  is  that  the  spiritual  history  of  mankind  is  divided  into  dispensations  of 
divine  truth,  i.e.,  into  a  succession  of  churches,  and  that  a  final  judgmejit  takes  place  iu 
the  spiritual  world  at  the  close  of  each  dispensation.  According  to  him  there  have  been 
several  "  final"  judgments;  first,  at  the  flood,  to  close  the  Adamic  or  antediluvian  dis- 
pensation; second,  at  the  Red  sea  and  through  the  ten  plagues,  to  close  the  Noatic 
dispensation;  third,  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  to  close  the  Mosaic  dispensation;  fourth, 
at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  or  a  little  after,  in  1750,  to  close  the  dispensation  of  the 
first  Christian  church.  The  cloctriue  held  in  common  by  Protestants,  Romanists,  and 
the  Greek  church  is  that  the  final  judgment  is  an  event  at  the  end  of  the  world,  when 
the  eternal  state  of  men  and  angels,  good  and  bad,  will  be  determined  and  publicly 
manifested;  that  the  rule  will  be  the  light  enjoyed,  either  from  nature  and  conscience 
or  from  these  with  the  law  and  gospel  contained  in  the  Scriptures;  that  the  ground  or 
matter  of  judgment  will  be,  not  professions,  or  relations,  or  reputation,  but  the  "deeds 
done  in  the  body,"  and  these  deeds  not  as  external,  but  as  man's  vital,  spiritual  acts — 
"  the  secrets  of  the  heart, "  in  other  words,  real  character;  that  the  time  will  l^e  at  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  and  at  the  general  resurrection;  that  the  place  (as  som-v3  think) 
will  be  in  the  air,  because  the  judge  will  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  when  the  living 
saints  will  be  changed,  the  dead  saints  raised,  and  both  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in 
the  air;  or  (as  others  think)  the  place  will  be  the  new  earth  to  which  the  glorified  will 
descend  with  Christ.  Holy  Scripture,  while  plainly  and  repeatedly  announcing  the  final 
judgTiient  and  establishing  the  principles  of  its  process,  seems  to  be  silent  on  the  details 
of  time,  place,  and  circumstances — revealingonly  that  it  will  be  the  world's  great  natural, 
historical,  and  moral  consummation  under  the  ultimate  manifestation  of  Christ  in  his 
divine  humanity,  and  accompanying  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

JUDICIARY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  In  other  countries  the  judicial  is  more 
or  less  complicated  with  the  legislative  function;  but  in  the  United  States  the  three 
departments  of  government,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  are  scrupulously  separ- 
ated from  each  other.  Tlie  house  of  lords,  unlike  the  American  senate,  Avas  until 
recently  both  a  legislative  and  judicial  body,  and  even  now  some  of  its  members  are 
judges.  The  lord  chancellor,  the  highest  judicial  officer  of  the  kingdom,  exercises  vari- 
ous powers  of  a  political  rather  than  a  judicial  character;  and  the  master  of  the  rolls  is 
eligible  to  a  seat  iu  parliament.    This  investiture  of  the  same  person  with  both  judi- 
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cial  and  Icilslntivc  functions  has  its  roots  in  early  Saxon  and  Norinan  practices,  not 
yet  wliolly  oul^;'ro\vn.  Judges  of  United  States  courts  can  neither  serve  in  congress, 
till  the  presidential  chair,  nor  exercise  any  political  power  except  tliat  of  individual 
voters. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  vested  b}'-  the  constitution  in  a  supreme 
court  and  such  inferior  courts  as  congress  may  from  time  to  time  establish.  The  supreme 
court  consists  of  a  chief-justice  and  nine  associate  justices,  appointed  by  the  president 
with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  liolding  olfice  during  good  behavior,  and  receiving  for 
their  services  a  compensation  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in 
office.  They  have  tlic  privilege  (if  they  have  been  commissioned  not  less  than  10  years) 
of  resigning  at  the  age  of  70,  and  drawing  their  salaries  through  life.  "  The  judicial 
power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this  constitution,  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  treaties  made  or  wJiich  shall  be  made  under  their  authority; 
to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  or  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls;  to  all  cases  of 
admiralty  and  nnuitime  jurisdiction;  to  controversies  to  uhich  the  United  States  shall 
be  a  party;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  states;  between  a  state  and  a  citizen 
of  another  state;  between  citizens  of  different  states;  between  citizens  of  the  same  state 
claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  states;  and  between  a  state,  or  the  citizens  thereof, 
and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors  or  other 
public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  state  shall  be  part}^  the  supreme 
court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned  the 
supreme  court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  both  as  to  lav^^  and  as  to  fact,  with  such 
exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  congress  shall  make."  (U.  S.  Constitution, 
art.  3,  sees.  1.  2.)  The  supreme  court  has  aj^pellate  jurisdiction  over  cases  from  the 
circuit  courts  where  the  matter  in  controversy  has  a  value  of  over  $1000.  By  the  act 
of  1789,  c.  20.  sec.  9,  the  United  States  is  divided  into  judicial  districts,  and  in  each  dis- 
trict a  district  court  is  established  consisting  of  one  judge  resident  in  the  district.  These 
courts  have  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  In  their  civil  jurisdiction  they  have 
the  powers  of  a  court  of  admiralt}^  and  also  certain  extraordinary  powers  conferred  by 
statute.  Their  jurisdiction  extends  over  cases  of  salvage,  seizures,  prize  causes,  torts- 
committed  on  the  high  seas  or  within  ebb  and  flow  of  tide,  and  maritime  contracts.  By 
an  act  of  congress  passed  in  1845,  the  district  courts  were  given  jurisdiction  over  con- 
tracts and  torts  in  regard  to  vessels  plying  between  ports  in  different  states  on  the  lakes. 
The  extraordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  district  courts  extends  over  captures  made  within- 
the  waters  of  the  United  States;  seizures  under  the  U.  S.  laws  of  import,  navigation,  or 
trade;  suits  brought  by  or  again.st  a  consul  or  vice-consul;  suits  brought  by  an  alien  foi*' 
a  tort  in  violation  of  laws  or  treaties  of  the  United  States,  and  over  cases  in  bankruptc)^ 
The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  district  courts  is  concurrent  with  that  of  the  circuit 
courts  over  non-capital  offenses  against  the  United  States.  These  districts  compose  ten- 
circuits,  for  each  of  which  a  circuit  court  is  established,  consisting  of  one  of  the  justices 
of  the  supreme  court  and  a  circuit  judge  or  a  district  judge.  The  circuit  courts  have 
original  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits  "at  common  law  or  in  equity,  where  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute exceeds  in  value  $500,  exclusive  of  costs,  and  the  United  States  are  plaintiffs  or 
petitioners,  or  an  alien  is  a  party,  or  the  suit  is  between  a  citizen  of  the  state  where  the 
suit  is  brought  and  a  citizen  of  another  state."  They  have  original  jurisdiction  in  cases 
arising  from  violation  of  the  copyrigiit  or  patent  laws.  Theciicuit  courts  have  ap])ellate 
jurisdiction  by  writs  of  error  to  the  district  courts  or  appeals  from  the  latter.  Other 
courts  of  the  United  States  are  the  territorial  courts  estal)lished  in  each  tenitory,  and 
consisting  of  a  chief-justice  and  two  associate  justices  holdiiig  office  for  lour  years;  and 
the  coiu'L  of  claims,  consisting  of  a  chief-justice  and  four  associates,  with  jurisdiction  to 
pass  upon  all  claims  resting  upon  an  act  of  congress,  or  a  department  rule,  or  contract 
with  the  United  States. 

In  the  several  states  of  the  United  States  the  judiciary  is  either  appointed  by  the 
executive,  or.  more  commonly,  elected  by  the  legislature  or  directly  by  the  people. 
Tiie  organization  of  the  judiciary  is  different  in  the  different  states,  and  docs  not  i^ermit 
of  general  dcscrii)tion  here.  In  the  older  states  the  judges  were  for  a  long  time 
generally  nominated  by  the  gov(Tnor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  holding  olhce  during, 
good  behavior.  To  this,  however,  there  was  at  least  one  exception;  in  Vermont,  from, 
a  very  early  day.  the  judi^es  were  chosen  annually  by  'the  legislature;  now  they  are 
choscii  in  tlie  same  way  biennially,  the  legislature  meeting  but  once  in  two  years.  This 
method  of  appointment,  which  at  the  lime  of  its  adoption  was  contrary  to  the  received, 
traditions,  and  tlic'refore  regarded  with  distrust  as  likely  to  impair  the  dignity  and 
independence  of  tlu;  judiciary,  is  admitted  to  have  Avorked  well.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
judges  have  been  the  men  best  fitted  for  judicial  station,  and  the  courts  have  accord- 
ingly maintained  a  very  high  character.  Nor  have  the  judges  been  chanized  more  fre- 
quently there  than  in  states  where  they  have  been  appointed  in  the  old  wav  and.  for 
longer  terms.  Of  late  years,  in  many  states,  the  practice  of  electing  judges  for.  longer 
or  siiorter  terms  by  ]iopular  sulfi-ige  lias  b- en  adopted.  In  ^(  nie  cities  of  the  largest 
class  it  has  liappened  that  incompelenl  and  even  corrupt  men  have  secured  election  to 
the  bench.  Hut  it  is  equally  true  that,  under  the  old  system  of  a.i)pointmcut,  unfit  men 
have  attained  judicial  station  as  tlu;  leward  of  party  service. 

In  tills  country  it  is  the  universal  rule  that  a  judge  is  not  liable  to  a  civil  action   for 
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jicts  done  in  the  performance  of  his  legal  duties;  but  for  an}'  high  crime  or  misdemeanor 
he  may  be  impeached.  Though  the  powers  to  be  exercised  by  any  branch  of  govern- 
ment, national  or  state,  in  this  country,  are  carefully  defined  in  ilie  written  constitu- 
tions, still  the  interpretation  of  those  constitutions  gives  rise  to  very  important  and 
delicate  questions,  which,  under  our  system,  are  authoritatively  settled  by  the  courts  of 
linal  resort.  This  power  of  interprelmg  the  fundamental  law  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. It  is  the  confirmed  habit  of  the  American  people  to  regard  as  conclusive  and 
binding  for  the  time  being  the  decisions  of  the  judiciary  upon  questions  of  constitu- 
tional interpretation.  Yet  such  decisions  are  always  liable  to  review  and  reversal  by  the 
courts  themselves.  A  striking  example  of  this  is  furnished  in  the  celebrated  "Dred 
Scott"  case,  wherein  it  was  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  that 
negroes  were  not  citizens,  and  therefore  that  they  might  be  constitutionally  held  in 
slavery;  but  that  decision  has  no  force  or  authority  in  the  same  court  as  now  constituted, 
and  has  been  effectually,  though  not  formally,  reversed. 

JUDICIUM  POPULI  {judgment  of  the  people).  In  the  early  Roman  days  a  custom 
prevailed  of  submitting  to  the  people  dissensions  between  public  otlicers,  accusations 
against  them,  etc.,  as  matters  of  public  interest.  It  is  supposed  that  the  judicia  publica 
of  later  days  were  evolved  out  of  this  custom.  "We  know  that  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Home  the  people  were  the  judges,  and  it  w^as  only  because  all  were  not  willing  to  serve 
in  such  a  capacity  that  lots  were  drawn.  The  earliest  evidence  which  we  possess  on 
this  subject  points  to  the  fact  that  actions  brought  by  private  individuals  in  defense  of 
their  private  rights,  and  resting  on  special  law^s,  were  adjudged  by  special  magistrates, 
while  subjects  of  public  interest  {judicia  popn.larid)  were  decided  by  the  popular  voice 
in  the  popular  assembly.  In  due  time  the  increase  of  statute  laws  caused  the  submission 
of  large  numbers  of  cases  to  private  tribunals,  and  the  judicia  popuH  were  replaced  by 
the  judicia  publica.  The  legends  of  early  Rome  assert  that  the  kings  presided  in  person 
•over  the  popular  tribunals;  but  as  early  as  B.C.  508  we  find  magistrates  appointed, 
called  qua;setores  or  qiicestores  rerum  capitalium,  who,  although  at  first  chosen  for  special 
-cases,  were  soon  endowed  with  permanent  judicial  functions  {qumslores  perpeiui).  After 
B.C.  149  the  prsetor  became  president  of  the  popular  assembly.  Additional  praetors 
iliiecame  necessary  from  time  to  time  until  the  full  number  of  9  was  reached  in  the  reign 
'Gtf  Sulla,  each  with  jurisdiction  over  a  particular  class  of  offenses.  This  was  the  foun- 
dation of  the  criminal  courts.  The  accuser  might  be  any  citizen  cognizant  of  the  facts, 
but  the  judices  (judges)  were  chosen  by  lot.  Verdicts  were  given  by  ballot  and  were 
•called  leges,  and  supposed  to  be  binding  in  all  similar  cases  of  offense,  though  they  were 
3iO;t  alwa3^s  followed.  Many  contests  arose  as  to  the  designation  of  the  judices;  350 
mames  were  ordered  by  the  lex  Galpnrnia  to  be  inscribed  on  tablets,  and  from  these  the 
judges  were  selected  by  lot.  From  104  e.c.  no  one  w^ho  had  been  tribune,  quaestor,  or 
tiiumvir,  no  senator  or  near  relation  of  a  senator,  no  non-resident,  and  no  one  under  30 
•or  lOver  60  years  of  age,  was  eligible  for  judicial  office.  It  was  the  prastor's  office  to 
<:;h'00se  450  judices  each  term,  who  were  drawn  in  each  separate  case  individually  by  lot. 
The  lex  Plautia,  b.c.  89,  allowed  the  judices  to  be  of  any  class,  but  the  lex  Aurelia,  B.C. 
70,  limited  them  to  three  classes — senators,  equites,  and  tribuni  a3rarii.  In  Augustus's 
reign  the  ordinary  number  of  judges  in  each  case  was  sevent}'". 

JUDSON.  Adoniram,  D.D.,  1788-1850:  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Brown  university, 
1807;  at  Andover  theological  seminary,  1810.  Reading  Buchanan's  Star  in  the  East 
while  in  the  seminary,  he  was  inspired  with  missionaiy  zeal,  and  in  behalf  of  five  other 
students  and  himself  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts 
(Congregational),  expressing  their  wish  to  labor  among  the  heathen,  and  asking  advice. 
This  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  American  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  mis- 
sions. ]Mr.  Judsonwas  sent  to  confer  with  the  London  missionary  society  and  ask  their 
aid.  On  the  voyage  he  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer,  and  thrown  into  prison  at 
Bayonne,  but  when  released  prosecuted  his  errand.  After  his  return  he,  with  Messrs. 
Newell,  Nott,  Hall,  and  Rice,  were  appointed  by  the  American  board  as  missionaries 
to  India  or  Burmah.  Mr.  Judson  married  jVIIss  Ann  Ilasseltine.  He  w^as  ordained  Feb. 
6,  1812,  and  Feb.  19  they  sailed  for  Calcutta.  Arriving,  ihey  were  ordered  by  the  East 
India  government  to  return  home  in  the  vessel  which  brougiit  them;  and,  though  this 
demand  was  modified,  they  were  rcquu'ed  to  leave  soon.  Mr.  and  JVIrs.  Judson  having 
changed  their  views  in  regard  to  bai)lism,  were  immersed  b}^  Dr.  Ward  of  Calcutta. 
This,  with  other  results,  awakened  among  the  Baptists  of  America  new^  interest  in  mis- 
sions, and  led  to  the  formation  of  the  American  Baptist  missionar}^  union.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Judson  went  to  the  isle  of  France,  afterwards  to  Madras,  with  the  design  of  reach- 
ing Penang,  but,  being  thwarted  in  their  wislies.  took  passage  for  Rangoon.  Here. 
alone  and  without  assured  means  of  fvituie  suj)iiort,  they  entered  upon  the  study  of  the 
language.  The  care  of  the  mission  v,as  assumed  by  the  Baptist  union.  Within  a  few- 
years  they  gathered  a  church  of  18  members,  and  many  natives  were  impressed  by  their 
lives  of  helpful  kindness  and  their  Christian  instructions.  The  government,  however, 
had  given  some  tokens  of  disapproval.  Dr.  Price,  a  physician,  having  joined  the  mis- 
sion, was  sent  for  by  the  king  to  come  to  Ava.  the  capital,  and  Dr.  Judson  removed 
tliither  to  act  as  his  interpretei*.  War  breaking  out  between  the  East  India  company 
and  Burmah,  the  foreign  residents  at  Ava  endured  great  perils  and  hardships.     Dr. 
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.Tudson  was  an*ested  at  his  dwelling,  bound  with  chaius,  thrown  into  the  death-prison, 
and  subjected  to  cruel  indignities  and  barbarities.  Hy  entreaties  and  presents  his  wife 
sometimes  obtained  the  privilege  of  ministering  to  him  in  the  prison,  without  which  he 
must  have  died  from  hunger  and  suffering.  After  nearly  two  years  he  was  released,  in 
Feb..  1826,  on  the  demand  of  gen.  sir  Archibald  Campbell,  lie  commenced  a  new 
mission  in  Amherst,  but  an  embassy  being  sent  thence  to  negotiate  a  treaty  which  it 
was  hoped  would  secure  religious  toleration,  liis  services  as  interpreter  were  again 
required  in  Ava.  During  his  absence  his  wife  died,  worn  out  by  protracted  toils  and 
exposures,  and  by  successive  attacks  of  malignant  fever.  In  1827  he  removed  to  Maul- 
mein,  where  he  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  had  arrived  before  him.  Here  he  erected  a 
zayat  on  a  public  thoroughfare,  wliere  he  spent  most  of  liis  time,  preaching  or  reading 
the  Scriptures  to  every  one  who  came  to  him.  Mr.  Wade  did  the  same  in  another  part 
of  the  city.  Much  light  went  forth  from  these  centers.  A  church  was  formed.  The 
converts  were  sometimes  tested  by  severe  opposition.  Dr.  Judson  took  several  trips 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  shared  in  the  remarkably  interesting  work  among 
the  Karens.  In  1834  he  married  Mrs.  Boardman,  w^ho  had  been  a  most  earnest  laborer, 
both  as  associated  with  Mr.  Boardman  and  after  his  death.  In  1839  Dr.  Judson  w^as 
disabled  from  speaking  and  threatened  with  serious  pulmonary  disease.  He  took  a 
short  voyage,  and  another  in  1841  on  account  of  sickness  of  the  whole  family,  and  in 
1845,  as  the  only  prospect  of  life  for  Mrs.  Judson,  they  all  embarked  for  xlmerica.  Mrs. 
Judson  died  (»ff  St.  Helena,  and  her  remains  were  interred  on  the  island.  Dr.  Judson 
was  received  on  his  arrival  in  America  by  Christians  of  every  name  with  great  warmth 
of  affection  and  esteem.  While  seeking  some  cme  to  write  a  memoir  of  Mrs.  Judson 
he  met  Miss  Chubbuck,  a  writer  well  known  in  America  under  the  name  of  "Fanny 
Forester,"  to  whom  he  committed  the  undertaking.  The  acquaintance  forrc\ed  while 
this  work  was  in  progress  led  Dr.  Judson  to  ask  Miss  Chubbuck  to  go  with  him  to 
Burmah.  They  were  married,  and  in  1847  we  find  them  in  Rangoon.  Here  he  gave 
himself  partly  to  the  preparation  of  a  dictionary,  for  which  his  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  language  qualilied  him,  and  to  which  he  had  often  been  urged,  and  partly  to 
Christian  teaching.  In  1850,  his  health  having  declined  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of 
recovery,  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  on  board  ship,  in  the  hope  that,  as  before,  a  voyage 
would  benefit  him.  Mrs.  Judson  was  unable  to  take  the  voyage  with  her  husband. 
Mr.  Ranney,  the  mission  printer,  and  a  faithful  Bengalee  servant,  accompanied  him. 
He  revived  a  little  after  going  out  to  sea,  but  was  soon  much  worse.  Still  he  said,  "I 
feel  too  much  life  in  me  to  believe  that  I  shall  die  at  present."  But  his  work  was  near 
its  end.  He  died,  and  his  body  was  committed  to  the  ocean,  April  12,  1850,  scarcely 
three  days  out  of  sight  of  the  mountains  of  Burmah.  Numerous  converts,  a  corps  of 
trained  native  assistants,  the  translation  of  the  Bible  and  other  valuable  books  into  Bur- 
mese, and  a  large  Burmese  and  English  dictionary  nearly  completed,  are  some  of  the 
direct  fruits  of  his  37  years  of  missionary  service. 

JUDSOX,  Ann  Hasseltine,  1789-1826;  b.  Mass.;  educated  at  Bradford  academ\ 
where  she  developed  superior  mental  endowments,  and  a  decided  religious  charac 
ter.  In  1812  she  married  rev.  Dr.  Adoniram  Judson,  whom  she  accompanied  to 
Burmah,  became  an  efficient  missionary  at  Rangoon,  and  shared  with  great  fortitude  his 
trials  and  sufferings.  In  1821  her  health  failing,  she  embarked  for  America,  stopping 
awhile  in  England.  While  at  home  her  history  of  the  Burman  mission,  commenced  in 
London,  was  published,  and  an  edition  published  in  England,  With  health  partially 
restored  she  returned  to  Burmah  in  June,  1823,  and  a  new  mission  was  commenced  in 
Ava.  War  breaking  out  between  Burmah  and  England,  Dr.  Judson  having  been  cap- 
tured, fettered,  and  committed  to  the  death-prison,  she  was  confined  in  her  own  house 
under  guard  of  ten  ruffianly  men,  deprived  of  her  furniture,  and  most  of  her  articles  of 
property.  On  the  third  day,  being  released,  she  began  to  devise  means  for  her  husband's 
liberation.  She  followed  him  from  prison  to  prison,  ministering  to  his  wants,  trying  to 
soften  the  hearts  of  his  keepers,  to  mitigate  his  sufferings,  interceding  with  government 
officials  or  with  meml)ers  of  the  royjU  family,  for  a  year  and  a  half  she  tluis  exerted 
herself,  walking  miles  in  feeble  health,  in  the  darkness'^of  the  night,  or  under  a  noon-day 
sun.  with  a  babe  of  three  months  in  her  arms.  By  her  untiring  entreaties,  the  offer  of 
large  presents,  and  finally  the  demand  of  sir  Archibald  Campbell,  Dr.  Judson's  liberation 
was  effected.  In  the  midst  of  her  efforts  she  was  aUacked  with  malignant  fever,  and  her 
life  was  despaired  of.  After  regaining  their  freedom  a  new  mission  was  commenced  at 
Amherst.  Dr.  Judson  immediately  left  for  Ava  as  one  of  an  embassy  sent  to  negotiate 
a  new  treaty,  and  in  his  absence  a  remittent  fever  attacked  her,  already  cnfe»ibled  by 
sufferings  and  disease,  and  after  18  days  ended  in  her  (h^ath.  She  was  a  woman  cf 
earnest  piety,  self-sacrificing  devotion,  vigorous  intellect,  indomitable  perseverance,  and 
unaffected  dignity  and  refinement. 

JUDSON,  Emily  Chubbuck,  1817-54;  b.  N.  Y. ;  was  well  educated;  taught  a 
seminary  for  girls  at  Utica.  and  sailed  for  Burmah  as  the  wife  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Adoniram 
Judson.  She  was  a  popular  writer,  contributing  articles  oC  poetry  and  prose  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "  Fanny  Forester"  to  the  New  York  Wceklif  Mirror',  iha  Knkkerhorker,  and 
the  Amcr ion R  Baptist  Mnr/azine.  She  wrote  also  Sunday-school  books.  Dr.  Judson  having 
died,  she  returned  in  1851  to  the  United  States  in  impaired  health,  and  devoted  herself 
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mainly  to  the  revision  of  the  memoirs  of  her  husband  by  president  Wayland.  Her  essays, 
sketches,  and  poems  in  the  Mirror  were  collected  under  tlie  title  of  Alderbrook,  and  her 
domestic  poems  under  that  of  Olio.  Her  other  worlds  in  prose  were  TJie  Kathayan  Slave, 
and  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Judson.  Some  of  her  best  poems  were  composed  in  Burmah. 
JUDSON,  Sarah  PIall  (Boardman),  1803-46;  b.  N.  H. ;  married  in  1825  the 
rev.  George  Dana  Boardman,  and  embarked  July  16  for  Calcutta.  In  consequence 
of  the  war  in  Burmah  they  remained  in  Calcutta  until  1827,  when  they  embarked  for 
Burmah,  and  commenced  a  mission  at  Mauhnain,  which  became  the  chief  seat  of  Baptist 
missions  in  Burmah.  From  this  they  were  transferred  in  1828  to  Tavoy,  among  the 
Karens,  where  in  two  years  he  died.  She  continued  lier  missionary  work,  making  tours 
in  the  Karen  wilderness,  "through  wild  mountain  passes,  over  swollen  stieams  and 
deceitful  marshes,  and  among  the  craggy  rocks,  and  tangled  shrubs  of  the  jungle." 
Sitting  in  the  zayat,  hundreds  gathered  around  her,  and  she  instructed  them  through  an 
interpreter.  In  1834  she  was  married  to  Dr.  Adoniram  Judson.  She  translated  part  of 
Pilgriin's  Progress,  several  tracts,  and  a  hymn-book  into  Burmese,  and  before  a  mission 
was  established  among  the  Peguans,  she  learned  their  language,  and  superintended  the 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  principal  Burmese  tracts  into  the  Peguan 
tongue.  She  also  contributed  valuable  articles  to  the  Burmese  new^spapers.  Her  health 
having  failed,  she  sailed  for  America  with  Dr.  Judson  in  1845,  and  died  on  shipboard  in 
the  port  of  St.  Helena,  and  was  buried  on  the  island. 

JUEL,  Niels  (Nicholas),  1629-97;  b.  Denmark;  a  naval  officer;  served  with  Yon 
Tromp  and  De  Ruyter  in  the  Dutch  navy.  In  1659  he  had  command  of  the  Danish  fleet 
engaged  in  the  defense  of  Copenhagen,  which  was  attacked  by  the  Swedes.  In  1676  he 
distinguished  himself  in  a  naval  victory  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  island  of 
Gothland,  and  the  following  year  totally  defeated  the  Swedes  in  a  desperate  sea-light, 
for  which  success  he  was  made  grand-admiral-lieutenant,  and  received  other  honors  and 
emoluments. 

JUGGLERS  (ante).  The  Hindu  jugglers  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  perform- 
ance of  feats  which  were  quite  inexplicable  to  the  uninformed.  Probably  the  most 
comprehensive  exhibition  of  these  feats  in  recent  times  occurred  during  the  visit  of 
Albert  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  to  India  in  1875-76,  when  the  most  expert  Indian 
jugglers  exhibited  their  skill  before  him.  Both  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  are  skilled 
jugglers,  though  with  these  people  there  is  less  of  the  absolutely  mysterious,  and  more 
that  is  the  result  of  agility  and  practice  in  their  feats,  than  among  the  Hindus.  The 
tricks  of  swallowing  fire,  expelling  marvelous  lengths  of  ribbon  from  the  mouth,  sword- 
swallowing,  ball-catching,  plate-spinning,  and  practice  with  fans  are  performed  equally 
well  by  the  jugglers  of  most  of  the  oriental  nations.  The  celebrated  "  basket "  feat, 
and  the  crick  of  causing  almost  instantaneous  vegetation,  the  seed  being  planted,  and 
the  tree  growing  to  maturity,  budding,  blossoming,  and  coming  to  fruit  under  the  eye 
of  the  spectator,  are  juggling  efforts  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Hindus.  The  jugglers  of 
civilization,  such  as  Houdin,  the  fakir  of  Ava,  professor  Anderson,  signer  Blitz,  Heller. 
Herrmann,  and  others,  have  gained  their  reputation  mainly  by  skill  in  legerdemain,  and 
by  adroit  concealment  of  the  means  and  appliances  used,  either  through  the  employment 
of  confederates,  or  b^Mnachinery.  The  "mysterious  disappearance,"  the  "box  trick," 
the  "  aerial  suspension,"  and  the  "  second  sight  "  trick,  are  accomplished  by  such  means. 
The  tei-m  juggler  originated  in  the  name  of  the  instrument  performed  upon  by  the 
jongleur,  tliis  being  a  sort  of  hurdy-gurdy.  The  performer  accompanied  troupes  of 
wandering  minstrels,  and  the  better  to  add  to  his  own  attractiveness,  acquainted  himself 
with  certain  tricks,  acrobatic  exercises,  and  other  amusing  conceits.  It  occurred  that 
tliese  latter  features  became  the  most  popular  portion  of  tlie  performance,  and  the  dis- 
tinct specialty  arose.  The  value  of  science  to  the  modern  juggler  and  conjurer  is 
unquestioned;  yet  the  most  extraordinar}^  and  altogether  inexplicable  tricks  are 
performed  with  tlie  least  mechanism.  Chemistry  and  optics  have  played  a  large  part  in 
modern  magic,  as  has  also  automatic  machinery;  witness  "Pepper's  ghost,"  and  the 
"Psycho"  of  Mr.  Maskelyne  in  London.  The  various  phenomena  of  spiritualism, 
animal  magnetism,  and  psychology,  though  many  of  them  akin  in  their  nature  to  those 
produced  by  jugglery  Viud  legerdemain,  are  really  not  to  be  properly  considered  in  this 
place.  Such  are  the  results  produced  by  Mr.  Home,  Foster,  and  the  Davenport  brothers, 
including  table-tipping  and  rapping,  the  stigmata,  levitation,  and  the  automatic  perform- 
ance of  musical  instruments. 

JUJUY',  a  province  of  the  Argentine  Republic;  35,844  sq.m. ;  pop.  '69,  40,379.  It  is 
l)ounded  by  Bolivia  on  the  n.  and  w. ;  by  the  Gran  Chaco  on  the  e.  and  on  the  s.  by 
Salta.  An  elevated  plain  comprises  all  the  n.w.  portion,  which  is  a  continuation 
of  the  great  Bolivian  table-land,  terminating  in  a  mountain  chain,  the  peaks  of  which 
are  covered  with  snow,  and  rise  to  the  height  of  14,000  feet.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
range  the  surface  slopes  gradually  towards  the  Chaco  plains,  interspersed  by  a  few 
inconsiderable  mountains.  This  district  is  very  fortunate  in  water  supply,  being  fer- 
tilized by  several  rivers,  the  principal  being  the  Rio  Grande,  which  effects  a  junction 
Aviih  the  Bermejo  s.  of  Oran.  The  puna,  or  elevated  plain,  has  two  large  lakes,  Toro 
a-id  Casabindo;  the  latter  furnishes  an  immense  quantity  of  salt;  asphalt,  gold,  silver, 
iron,  quicksilver,  and  petroleum  are  plentiful  in  the  district;  the  vegetation  is  luxuriant, 
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find  it  abounds  in  timbev.  rice,  maize,  and  sugar  are  largely  cultivated;  woolen  manu- 
factures are  carried  on,  and  industries  of  every  kind  are  productive.  Every  town  in 
th(?  province  possesses  a  school,  yet  at  the  census  of  '69,  out  of  tlie  entire  pop.  of  40,379, 
only  4,309  couhl  read,  and  but  3,370  could  write. 

JUKP^S.  The  name  (pseudonym)  adopted  by  the  prison  association  of  the  state  of 
New  York  to  signify  a  family  whose  history  displayed  an  exceptional  condition  in  its 
relation  to  crime,  pauperism,  and  disea.se.  illustrating  heredit}'.  The  family  indicated 
descended  from  a  woman  commonly  described  as  "  3Iargaret,  the  mother  of  cruninals," 
and  originated  in  the  interior  of  the  state  of  New  York,  in  Avhat  would  ai)pear  to  have 
been  a  positive  crime-center,  from  which  the  ramitications  of  this  family  line  spread  in 
all  directions.  Tlie  attention  of  the  N.  Y".  prison  association  having  been  directed 
towards  this  remarkable  case,  a  careful  examination  and  analysis  of  the  family  record 
resulted  in  tracing  it  to  the  sixth  generation,  with  dctinite  conclusions  as  to  the  processes 
by  which  crime  and  pauperism  are  perpetuated,  such  as  had  never  before  been  reached 
in  any  known  instance.  Tlie  facts  in  the  case  of  the  family  under  consideration  showed 
that  tiie  aggregate  number  of  descendants  reached  1200  persons;  of  whom  709  were 
traced,  and  the  incidents  of  their  career  tabulated.  Of  these,  280  received  public 
charity  and  76  were  punished  for  crime,  while  a  majority  of  all  were  offenders  against 
virtue,  and  a  large  proportion  diseased.  An  ingenious  calculation  sets  forth  a  loss  of  a 
million  and  a  quarter  dollars  to  the  commonwealth  in  75  years  through  the  mode  of  liv- 
mg  aiul  olTenses  of  this  family.  In  1877  a  report  of  this  remarkable  case  was  made  to 
the  prison  association  of  N,  Y.  by  K.  L.  Dugdale,  which  was  published. 

JUKES,  Joseph  Beete,  1811-69,  b.  England;  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  entered 
upon  a  course  of  practical  investigation  into  geological  science.  He  was  geological  sur- 
ve\'or  of  Newfoundland  in  1839,  and  was  appointed  in  1842  naturalist  of  the  surveying 
expedition  of  H  M,  S.  F/i/,  engaged  in  the  examination  of  thee,  coast  of  Australia.  In 
1846  he  was  employed  in  the  geological  survey  of  Great  Britain,  and  contributed  to  the 
official  report  special  memoirs  on  certain  districts.  He  was  director  of  the  geological 
survey  of  Ireland  in  1850,  and  afterwards  professor  of  geology  in  the  royal  Dublin 
society  and  the  royal  college  of  Dublin.  Prof.  Jukes  wrote  tlie  article  "  Geology"  for 
the  Eiicydopcedia  Britannica,  8th  ed.,  and  several  important  works  on  the  same  sub- 
ject 

JULIAN  or  JULIxVNUS,  Cesarini,  1398-1440;  b.  Rome;  descendant  of  a  noble 
Italian  family,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  the  church  of  Rome  in  tlie  middle  ages; 
educated  at  tlie  university  of  Perugia,  and  appointed  to  a  professorship  at  Padua.  The 
dissensions  and  disorders  in  the  Roman  church  in  the  15th  c.  required  men  of  great 
decision  and  energy,  and  pope  Martin  V.,  recognizing  the  eminent  talents  of  the  young 
Julian,  summoned  him  to  his  aid,  and  appointed  him  apostolic  prothonotary.  As  the 
companion  and  assistant  of  cardinal  Bremda  he  was  sent  to  Bohemia  to  bring  back  the 
Hussites  to  allegiance  to  the  church.  The  mission  failed,  but  for  his  great  services  he 
was  made  in  1426  cardinal  of  Sante  Angelo.  He  was  sent  to  represent  the  pope  at  a  diet 
in  Nuremburg  and  at  the  council  of  Constance  at  Basle.  It  was  determined  to  extirpate 
the  Hussites,  and  before  the  meeting  of  the  council  of  Constance,  Julian  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  crusaders,  whom  he  in  vain  endeavored  to  lire  with  religious 
zeal  and  patriotic  devotion  against  the  Hussites.  Repairing  to  the  council  of  Basle  he 
was  made  its  president,  and  exerted  himself  to  win  back  the  Hussites  by  peaceful 
measures.  He  relied  with  contidence  on  the  influence  of  the  council.  Eugenius  the 
])ope  was  determined  to  abrogate  its  decision,  but  Julian  was  opposed  to^  this,  and 
defended  the  independence  of  the  council  and  its  superiority  over  the  pontiff.  But 
while  seeking  reform  within  the  church,  and  contending  for  the  supremacy  of  the  council 
over  the  pope,  he  faithfully  adhered  to  the  pontitlcater defending  the  cause  of  the  pope 
against  the  attacks  of  many  leaders  of  the  church.  Finding  the  council  unwilling  to 
meet  liis  views,  he  changed  his  course  and  became  a  Arm  adherent  of  Eugenius.  The 
council  now  found  it.self  at  variance  with  its  able  president,  and  the  church  threatened 
with  a  great  schisni.  In  1437  a  bull  was  issued  ordering  a  synod  at  Ferrara  to  consider 
the  question  of  uniting  the  eastern  and  western  churches.  Julian,  resigning  the  presi- 
dency, left  Basle  and  hastened  tt)  Ferrara.  The  sudden  change  of  Julian  from  an 
opponent  to  a  friend  of  Eugenius  has  led  some  to  doubt  his  sincerity.  But  it  can  be 
easily  accounted  for  by  his  earnest  de.sire  for  the  union  of  the  eastern  'and  western 
churches  and  the  healing  of  schi.sms.  He  has,  however,  been  charged  with  duplicity 
towards  the  prelates  of  the  eastern  church  in  the  council  of  Florence,  to  which  place  the 
assembly  was  removed  from  Ferrara.  Vov  his  services  to  the  papacy  Eugenius  made 
him  ])ishop  of  Frascati,  and  in  1443  appointed  him  legate  to  Hungary.  lie  was  killed 
in  a  war  with  I  he  Saracens. 

JULIAN,  Geokoe  Wasiiinoton,  b.  Indiana,  1817,  and  though  receiving  only  a 
common  school  education  became  a  teacher,  and  afterwards  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  entered  politics,  and  became  a  member  of  the  state  legislature 
of  Indiana  in  1845,  and  a  member  of  comxress  four  years  later.  He  adopted  free-soil 
principles,  and  was  on  the  presidential  ticket  headed  by  John  P.  Hale  in  1852.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  rei)ublu-an  |);irly,  was  aga'in  in  conirress  from  1861  to  1869, 
and  became  an  ardent  advocate  of  fenmle  suffrage.     In  1872  he  j(>ined  the  Greeley  (liberal 
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republican)  movement,  and  from  that  point  changed  his  politics,  and  is  now  known  as 
an  ardent  democrat. 

JULINDER  DOOAB.     See  Jullimder,  ante. 

JULIUS  I.,  d.  Rome,  353;  was  chosen  pope  337,  and  supported  Athanasius  in  his 
controversy  with  the  Arians,  even  to  the  extent  of  causing  his  approval  by  a  council 
summoned  in  342,  while  he  addressed  a  letter  in  his  defense  to  the  church  of  Alexan- 
dria. The  eastern  bishops  antagonized  the  pope  as  to  this  action,  and  not  being  able  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  him,  excommunicated  him. 

JULIUS,  NiKOLAUs  Heinrich,  1783-1862;  b.  Germany;  studied  and  practiced  med- 
icine, but  devoted  himself  to  investigations  of  the  management  of  the  piisons  of  different 
countries.  For  this  purpose  he  traveled  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  and  wrote 
and  edited  a  number  of  works  on  prison  reform,  etc.,  including  Die  Ainerikaimcheii 
Verhesserangssydeme;  Nordamerikas  tilttliche  Zusiaiide;  and  edited  xI\q  J ahrbuch  der  IStraf 
vjid  BesserungscDistalten;  and  the  Magazin  der  Aiisldndischen  Literatur  der  Gesaintnteu 
llellkuiide.  He  also  made  a  German  translation  of  Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Lit- 
erature. 

JULLIEN,  Louis  Georges,  1812-60;  a  French  musician.  He  was  an  accomplished 
violinist  at  the  age  of  6  years,  and  at  18  was  admitted  to  the  Paris  conservatoire  to  study 
under  Cherubini.  He  directed  promenade  concerts  in  London  for  many  years,  and 
wrote  an  opera  for  Covent  Garden  theater,  called  Pietro  il  Grande.  He  visited  tlie 
United  States  with  a  large  orchestra  in  1853,  and  gave  popular  concerts  in  the  chief 
cities.  The  latter  portion  of  his  life  was  unfortunate,  and  he  died  in  a  charitable  insti 
tution  in  great  poverty.  He  was  a  clever  composer  of  dance-music,  and  a  skillful  and 
magnetic  orchestral  leader. 

JUMPERS,  a  name  given  to  those  who  believed  that  religious  worship  should  be 
accompanied  with  leaping  and  dancing  and  other  bodily  agitations.  They  are  said  to 
have  originated  in  the  congregations  of  Whitefield  in  the  western  part  of  Wales  about 
1760,  and  to  have  had  followers  among  the  Quakers  and  Irvingites.  They  are  called 
also  Barkers,  because  they  accompany  the  leaping  and  dancing  with  groans  and  inco- 
herent utterance.  Discountenanced  in  England  they  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
where,  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  the  extreme  west  they  have  some  adherents.  Evans, 
in  liis  Sketch  of  the  Denominations  of  the  Christian  World,  gives  an  account  of  their  exer- 
cises, which  he  witnessed. 

JUNAGUR,  a  t.  of  Hindustan,  235  m.  n.w.  of  Bombay,  in  the  province  of  Gujerat, 
possessed  by  an  independent  native  chief,  now  one  of  the  British  allies.  In  1808  he 
and  other  chiefs  agreed  with  the  Bombay  government  to  oppose  piracy,  and  allow  free 
commerce  with  British  vessels  on  the  payment  of  the  stipulated  duties.  This  chief,  s'yled 
the  naAvaub  of  Junagur,  has  a  territory  containing  a  population  of  284,300. 

JUNCTION  CITY,  capital  of  Davis  co.,  Kansas,  71  m.  w.  of  Topeka,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  Smoky  Hill  and  Republican  rivers,  and  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  railroad  at  its 
junction  with  the  Junction  City  and  Fort  Kearney  railroad,  and  the  n.w.  terminus  of  the 
Neosho  division  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  railroad;  pop.  2,128.  It  has  an 
active  trade  with  the  surrounding  country.  It  contains  6  churches,  a  court-house,  hotels, 
a  national  bank  and  a  savings  bank,  a  United  States  land  office,  weekly  newspapers,  tlour- 
mills,  factories  for  carriages  and  farming  implements. 

JUNEAU,  a  CO.  of  southern  central  Wisconsin,  bounded  e.  bj^  the  Wisconsin  river; 
watered  by  the  Lemon  weir,  Yellow,  and  Baraboo  rivers;  intersected  by  the  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  railroad;  820  sq.m. ;  pop.  '75,  15,300.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  extensively 
covered  with  forests  of  pine,  sugar-maple,  and  other  trees.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The 
staple  products  are  wheat,  maize,  hay,  hops,  and  lumber.     Co.  seat,  Mansion. 

JUNE  BERRY,  Amelanchier  Canadensis,  a  shrub,  indigenous  to  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  which  is  largely  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  a  berry  of  rich  purple  color,  sweet 
in  flavor,  and  of  the  size  of  a  currant.  The  characteristics  of  the  shrub  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  apple  and  pear,  but  it  is  found  in  many  varieties,  which  offer  considerable 
differences.  It  varies  in  lieight  from  3  or  4  to  30  ft.,  and  bears  different  names  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  being  known  as  the  shad-bush,  the  service-berry,  and  the 
mountain  whortleberry. 

It  is  cultivated  in  ornamental  gardening,  as  it  bears  a  white  flower  m  abundance. 

JUNG,  Joachim,  1587-1657,  b.  Germany;  a  distinguished  naturalist  and  writer  on 
scientific  subjects.  He  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Giesen  and  Rostock,  practicing 
also  as  a  physician.  His  writings  were  voluminous,  but  a  number  of  fliem  were  destroyed 
l)y  fire.  A  collection  was  made  of  those  extant  by  Albrecht  in  1747,  and  published  as 
Opuscula  Physica  Botanica.  While  he  studied  and  wrote  upon  philosophy,  mathematics, 
mineralogy,  and  invertebrates,  he  was  specially  noted  for  his  knowledge  and  ability  as  a 
liotanist,  and  is  said  to  have  antedated  Linna;us  in  devising  the  binomial  nomenclature 
for  plants.  As  a  philosopher  he  ranked  among  the  first  of  his  age,  being  rated  by  Leib- 
nitz with  Copernicus,  Galileo,  and  Descartes. 

JUNG-BUNZLAU,  or  Bunzlau.  a  t.  of  Bohemia,  32  m.  n.e.  of  Pratique,  on  the  Isei' 
and  on  a  railroad;  pop.  '69,  8,695.     It  is  built  near  the  site  of  an  old  town  founded  by 
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Bolesla<?  T.,  and  destrovGcl  in  the  Unssite  wjiiv^.  It  has  10  churches,  a  monasteiy.  a  iryin- 
iia^iijin,  sill  old  castle/built,  it  is  said,  iu  the  10th  (;.  by  Boleslas  II..  and  now  used  for 
barracks;  also  niaiiufaetures  of  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics  and  leather, 

JUNGHUIIN,  FiiA>jz  WiLiiELM,  1813-64;  commenced  his  professional  career  as  a 
surgeon  in  the  Prussian  army;  afterwards  joined  the  Fiench  forces  in  Algeria,  and  finally 
settled  in  one  of  the  Dutch  colonies  in  Java.  In  the  latter  country  he  made  valuable 
researches  into  the  geological,  geographical,  and  botanical  resources  of  the  land,  and  hia 
published  works  upon  the  subject  are  highly  i)riz(!d.  He  visited  Europe  in  1849,  but 
returned  to  Batavia,  where  he  died.  His  principal  works  are:  Java,  seine  Gentalt;  Pjlau- 
Zi'iulec/ce  und  inuere  Bnaart;  Die  Battalonder  in  Saiaatra;  Landschnfis-andchten  ton  Java; 
and  an  unfinished  description  of  the  plants  and  fossils  of  Java,  Plantm  JunghuhnianoR. 

JUNGMAN,  JozEF  Jakob,  1773-1847;  b.  Bohemia;  educated  at  the  university  of 
Prague;  was  teacher  at  the  gymnasium  of  Leitsmeritz,  1799-1815;  professor  at  Prague. 
1815-45.  He  published  in  18:25  a  history  of  the  Bohemian  language  and  literature,  and 
iu  1835  a  complete  Bohemian-German  dictionary. 

JUNIATA,  a  co.  of  s.  central  Pennsylvania,  watered  bj'  the  Juniata,  and  traversed 
by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  and  canal;  860  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  17,390,  The  surface  is 
mountainous,  a  large  part  covered  with  forests,  and  the  valleys  are  very  fertile.  Tiie 
staples  are  wheat,  oats,  maize,  potatoes,  and  hay.  The  county  contains  slate,  sandstone, 
and  limestone.  The  chief  articles  of  manufacture  are  farming  implements  and  car- 
riages, and  there  are  several  tanneries,  flour  and  saw-mills.     Co.  seat,  Mifilintown. 

JUNIATA  RIVER,  in  central  Pennsylvania;  rising  near  Altoona,  It  is  formed  by 
the  Fratdvtown  branch  and  the  Little  Juniata,  which  unite  at  Petersburg,  It  runs  s,e. 
through  Huntingdon  co,  and  n.e,  through  Mifflin  co,,  and  enters  the  Susquehanna 
river  at  Duncannon,  14  m.  above  Hari-isburg.  Including  the  Franktown  branch  it  is 
150  m.  long,  and  has  through  nearly  its  whole  course  some  of  the  most  grand  and  pic- 
turesque scenery  of  the  state.  It  breaks  through  or  crosses  several  mountain-ridges,  and 
waters  several  valleys.  The  Pennsylvania  railroad  follows  its  windings  from  its  source 
to  its  mouth,  crossing  it  several  tirnes. 

JUNIUS,  Fkaxctscus  (FKAN901S  du  Jon),  1545-1602;  b,  Bourges,  F^-ance;  educated 
for  the  legal  profession,  but,  becoming  interested  in  the  questions  of  the  reformation, 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  and  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  He 
was  for  some  tinic  pastor  of  the  Walloon  church  in  Antwerp,  and  took  a  leading  part 
among  the  reformers  of  the  Dutch  church,  but  was  driven  from  his  position  and  forced 
to  fly  to  Germany.  He  was  subsequently  engaged  with  Tremellius  in  a  Latin  version 
of  tlie  Scriptures,  which  is  still  highly  prized  by  commentators,  and  which  has  been 
reprinted  many  times. 

JUNIUS,  Franciscus,  1589-1677;  b.  Heidelberg;  studied  the  principles  of  military 
engineering,  and  for  awhile  was  in  the  army;  retiring  from  his  profession  in  1609  he 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  study.  lie  visited  England  in  1620;  was  appointed 
libi-arian  to  the  eai-l  of  Arundel,  and  held  that  office  for  thirty  years,  during  which  time 
he  studied  the  Teutonic  languages.  His  greatest  work  was  his  Glossaritnn  Goiliicvrn,  in 
five  languages,  the  English  portion  of  which  has  been  issued  separately  as  Etymolofjicwm 
Aiifjlicanicm;  lie  also  wrote  De  Pidura  Veterum,  with  an  English  translation  by  himself, 
and  publi>he(l  an  edition  of  the  Gothic  Goi^pelsof  Ulfilas,  with  a  commentary.  He  visited 
Germany,  1650.  and  died  in  the  house  of  his  nephew,  Isaac  Vossius,  at  Ley  den,  leaving 
his  valuable  MSS.  to  the  Bodleian  librar}',  Oxford. 

JUNKIN,  George,  d.d.,  ll,d,,  1790-1868;  b,  Penn. ;  graduated  at  Jefferson  college, 
Penn,,  and  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  churches  at  Milton  and  McEwx-nsville,  Penn.; 
was  succe.'isively  president  of  Lafayette  college,  Miami  university,  and  Washington 
college,  Va.  (now  Washington  and  Lee  university),  which  last  position  he  relinquished 
at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  on  account  of  his  loyalty  to  his  country.  His  vigor  and 
efficiency  were  shown  in  his  work  as  founder  and  first  president  of  Lafayette  college 
((J. v.).  supplying  the  money  for  salaries  and  current  expenses  for  nine  years.  He  was  a 
jnominent  a(dierent  of  wliat  was  termed  "Old  School"  theology;  and,  besides  his 
volumes  on  doctrinal  and  biblical  subjects,  he  wrote  many  articles  for  papers  and  maga- 
zines, 

JUNOT,  Latre,  Duchess  of  Abrantcp,  1784-1838;  b,  France,  of  a  family  named 
Pennon:  married  gen.  Junot  in  1800,  She  was  a  leader  among  the  beautiful  and  witty 
women  of  the  court  of  Napoleon  I.,  her  i<(ilon  being  frecpnvited  by  the  most  prominent  per- 
sonages in  political  and  .social  life  in  Paris.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  she  devoted  her- 
self to  historical  writing,  and  pulilished  successively  MemoircR  Hur  JSapoleon;  Neinoi)rs< 
sur  la  Real  nil  ml  ion;  and  Souvenirs  d'vne  Ambasmde  en  Porhifial.  Despite  the  interest 
created  by  these  works  their  author  fell  into  mi  ^fortune,  and  died  in  a  charitable  insti- 
tution in  Paris.  Her  life  was  notable,  liowever.  for  the  boundless  e.vtravagance  of  her 
habits,  and  to  this  fact  must  be  attributed  mainly  its  unfortunate  conclusion. 

JUPITER  {ante),  the  largest  planet  in  our  solar  system,  having  a  mass  in  excess  of 
all  the  other  members  by  nearly  three-fifths.  Its  orbit  is  about  five  and  a  half  times  as 
far  from  the  sun  as  that  of  the  earth,  or  at  a  mean  distance  of  475,692,000  m.,  and  its 
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eccentricity  is  considerable,  the  planet's  greatest  and  least  distances  from  the  solar  center 
being  498,639,000  and  452,475,000  m.  respectively.  The  planet's  mean  distance  from 
tlie  earth,  when  in  opposition,  is  about  361.000,000  m.,  and  it  moves  around  the  sun  in 
11  of  our  years  and  ol4fV%  days,  so  that  the  interval  between  its  returns  to  opposition 
has  a  mean  value  of  398,867  days,  and  its  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  about  1°  18'  40.3'. 
The  mean  diameter  is  about  85,000  m.,  with  a  polar  compression  of  about  -^,  according 
10  measurements  by  Mr.  Main,  thus  exceeding  the  earth  in  volume  a  little  over  1233 
times.  One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  planet  is  the  belts,  or  stratified  change- 
able bands  crossing  the  disk  in  a  generally  parallel  direction  with  the  plane  of  the  orbit. 
The  number  of  these  belts  varies,  there  sometimes  being  only  one,  while  at  times  the 
whole  disk  is  covered;  but  there  are  usually  three  prominent  bands  or  zones.  Months 
Avill  sometimes  pass  without  any  remarkable  change  in  their  appearance,  when  suddenly 
considerable  alterations  will  take  place  in  a  few  hours.  The  first  observer  of  these 
bands  was  Huygens  who  published  an  account  of  them  in  1659,  with  his  discovery  of 
similar  bands  on  Mars,  and  of  the  rings  of  Saturn.  Cassini  afterwards  made  extended 
observations  upon  these  bands,  and  also  upon  matters  relating  to  the  planet.  There  are 
also  certain  spots  observable  upon  Jupiter's  disk,  the  first  one  being  discovered  by 
Hooke  in  1664,  and  which  he  observed  to  travel  from  e.  to  w.  in  the  course  of  two 
hours  over  a  space  about  equal  to  half  the  diameter  of  the  planet.  Cassini  afterwards, 
at  the  Paris  observatory,  assigned  a  nearly  correct  rate  of  motion,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  determine  very  nearly  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  planet,  9h.  56m.  Airy,  late 
astronomer  royal  of  England,  made  an  estimate  of  9h.  55m.  25s.,  and  Maedler  another, 
Avhich  is  regarded  as  the  most  correct,  partly  because  of  the  number  of  observations  which 
were  made  a  basis  of  calculation.  His  estimate  is  9h.  55m.  26.6s.  The  observations  of 
Cassini,  subsequent  to  1666,  indicated  that  the  spots,  besides  rotating  with  the  planet, 
have  a  certain  degree  of  motion  on  its  surface,  and  the  elder  lierschel  established  the 
correctness  of  these  observations.  These  spots  have  at  times  been  regarded  as  being  per- 
manent, and  the  one  discovered  by  Hooke  has  sometimes  been  called  the  "old  spot"; 
but  they  are  now  regarded  as  changeable  and  the  effect  of  cyclonic  disturbances  in  a 
deep  atmosphere,  or  beneath  it,  and  as  having  somewhat  the  nature  of  sun  spots;  and  the 
phenomena  of  the  belts  are  also  thought  to  be  connected  vs^ith  causes  resembling  those  in 
the  solar  atmosphere,  or  gaseous  envelope. 

The  inclination  of  Jupiter's  equator  to  the  ecliptic  is  3"  5'  30",  wdiich  w^ould  fix  the 
changes  of  the  seasons  within  narrow  limits,  were  the  planet  existing  under  other  cir- 
cumstances resembling  those  of  the  earth;  but  as  tlie  temperature  of  Jupiter  is  above 
redness  (how  far  above  is  not  known),  the  sun's  rays,  at  its  iiumense  distance — five  and  a 
half  times  that  of  the  earth,  can  hardly  be  taken  as  an  element  of  its  surface  heat. 
Jupiter  has  four  satellites  or  moons.  The  first  moon  has  a  mass  compared  to  that  of  the 
planet  of  .0000173281,  and  revplves  in  an  orbit  having  no  sensible  eccentricity  at  a  mean 
distance  of  6.04853  times  the  planet's  equatorial  radius,  in  Id.  ISh.  28m.,  earth  time. 
The  second  moon  has  a  mass  compared  to  that  of  the  planet  of  .0000232355,  and  revolves 
in  a  similarly  non-eccentric  orbit  at  a  mean  distance  of  9.62347  limes  the  planet's  equatorial 
radius,  in  3d.  13h.  14m.,  earth  time.  The  third  moon's  mass  is  comparatively  .0000884972; 
it  revolves  in  an  orbit  of  small  but  variable  eccentricity  at  a  mean  distance  of  15.35024 
times  the  planet's  equatorial  i-adius,  in7d.  3h.  43ni.,  earth  time.  The  fourth  ipoon's  mass 
has  a  comparative  value  of  .0000426591,  revolving  in  an  orbit  of  greater  eccentricity  liian 
the  third,  at  a  mean  distance  of  26.9983591  times  the  planet's  equatorial  radius,  in  lOd.  16ii. 
32m.,  earth  time.  From  the  microraetric  observations  of  Struve  at  the  Dorpat  observatory, 
the  following  are  the  estimated  diameters  of  these  satellites.  In  the  order  above  given, 
first,  2,429  m. ;  second,  2,180;  third,  3,561 ;  ;  ulI  the  fourth,  3.046.  1'heir  densities  must, 
therefore,  differ,  the  second  having  nearly  double  the  density  of  the  first,  and  consid- 
erably more  than  that  of  the  third.  Indeed,  fje  density  of  the  first  satellite  is  only  about 
one  fifth  of  that  of  the  earth,  and  less  than  one-fifth  more  than  watch  The 
density  of  the  second  is  only  about  tw^o  and  one-fifth  times  that  of  water,  but  they 
all  have  a  density  greater  than  that  of  the  planet,  which  is  a  little  less  than  one-fourth  of 
that  of  the  earth.  .  On  account  of  the  slight  inclination  of  Jupiter's  equator  to  the  ecliptic, 
and  the  fact  tliat  the  planes  of  the  satellites'  orbits  vary  but  little  from  the  plane  of  the 
equatoi-,  all  of  them  except  the  first  (which  sometimes  escapes),  suffer  an  eclii)se  at  ever}- 
revolution.  The  mean  duration  of  the  eclipses  are  respectively  2|,  2f,  3^,  and  4|  hours. 
The  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  have  an  interesting  ref(;rence  to  the  subject  of  the 
velocity  of  light,  which  was  first  estimated  by  means  of  observations  on  these  occultatious 
by  the  Danish  astronomer  Roemer  (q.v.). 

JUPITER  AMMON.     See  Ammon,  ante. 

JURE  DIVIlSrO,  a  phrase  denoting  by  divine  right,  and  used  in  reference  to  the 
au.thority  of  civil  government  or  of  the  Christian  ministry,  or  other  office  or  power. 
Those  who  liold  the  j'/?'6  ^mm;  view  of  the  ministry,  claim  that  nishops  are  by  divine 
right  the  head  of  the  church,  and  invested  with  its  government;  that  they  are  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles,  and.  as  such,  inherit  apostolic  authority:  that  through  them  alone 
as  the  medium.,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  transmitted  to  the  church.  Tliose  prelatists  wlio 
oppose  th(!j/?rr6^  f/mnf?  view,  while  they  regard  the  episcopal  form  of  government  as  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  God  and  preferable  to  all  others,  yet  find  no  reason  for 
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tlii^  exclusive  claim,  and  believe  tliat  non-episcopal  niinislrations,  though  irregular,  are 
y«'t  valid.  Tliev  rest  the  claims  tor  the  ministry  not  on  an  unbroken  succession,  but  ou 
the  basis  of  tiie  divinely  sanclioned  mstitution  of  a  Christian  church,  for  which  a  minis- 
try is  needed  and  therefore  appointed.  The  question  as  to  tlie  divine  right  of  kings 
and  civil  magistrates  has  not  now  its  ancient  importance.  It  seems  usual  to  concede 
theoretically  the  divine  authority  of  a  government  actually  existing,  but  to  demand 
that,  in  the  long  run  of  events,  it  shall  authenticate  its  sacred'origiu  and  right  by  justice; 
and  a  persistent  failure  in  this  regard  is  held  to  indicate  its  lapse  from  divine  authority, 
whereupon  it  is  conceived  there  is  in  the  people  a  divine  right  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment which  shall  be  just. 

JUPvIEU,  PiERKE.  1C37-1713;  b.  France;  the  sou  of  a  Protestant  minister  in  Blois, 
and  the  successor  of  his  father  in  tliat  otfice,  is  chietly  remembered  as  a  bitter  and  rancor- 
ous controversialist.  His  zeal,  and  the  self-assertion  which  marked  tlie  expression  of  his 
\*iews,  led  him  into  wordy  battles  with  theologians  so  prominent  as  Bayle,  Basnage, 
Grotius,  and  Bossuet,  which  were  conducted  with  the  greatest  acrimony  on  all  sides. 
He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  but  his  published  works  are  now  esteemed  as  little  more 
than  curiosities  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  Besides  his  controversial  writings  he 
was  the  author  of  A  l^raitise  on  Dewtion;  Defense  of  the  Morality  of  tlie  Reformed 
Church;  and  ^1  History  of  the  Doctrines  and  Worship  of  the  Jews.  He  possessed  great 
learning,  and  tilled  the  positions  of  professor  of  theoiog}''  and  the  Hebrew  language  at 
Sedan,  and  that  of  professor  of  theology  at  Rotterdam,  where  he  died. 

JURISDICTION  {(.inte)  is  divided  into  original,  that  possessed  by  a  tribunal  over 
cau>es  which  come  primarily  before  it;  appellate,  upon  causes  appealed  from  a  lower 
court;  exclusive,  possessed  by  one  tribunal  only;  concurrent,  by  several  tribunals  over 
the  siune  cause;  civil,  over  civil  causes;  criminal,  over  criminal  causes;  assistant,  by  a 
court  of  equity  to  assista  court  of  law,  etc.  A  court  enforces  its  jurisdiction  by  acting 
upon  the  person  or  property  of  parties  within  the  limits  to  which  its  jurisdiction  is  con- 
fined.    See  Conflict  of  Laws. 

JURISPRUDENCE  {ante)  is  a  part  of  practical  philosophy,  co-ordinate  with  ethics, 
politics,  political  economy,  etc.  The  term  is  used  in  two  senses:  first,  as  a  body  of 
positive  law,  regulating  the  relations  of  individuals  and  communities,  and  enforced  by 
tribunals;  which  may  be  called  practical  jurisprudence.  This  includes  all  law,  local, 
national,  and  international,  and  the  methods  and  procedure  of  the  tribunals  which 
enforce  the  law.  In  its  second,  but  more  scientific  sense,  jurisprudence,  which  in  this 
connection  may  be  called  theoretic  or  speculative  jurisprudence,  is  an  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  law,  an  investigation  of  the  principles  which  have  inliuenced  communities,  in 
all  times,  in  the  enactment  of  law.  This  theoretical  jurisprudence  is  usually  defined  as 
the  science  of  law;  but  it  is  a  science  which  is  far  from  exact,  and  in  which,  till  recently, 
our  knowledge  had  made  but  little  progress  since  antiquity.  The  Institutes  define  it  as 
"  the  knowledge  of  things  human  and  divine,  and  the  science  of  the  just  and  the  unjust."' 
Part  of  this  definition  was  borrowed  from  the  Stoics.  Tlie  second  clause  of  it,  which 
makes  justice  the  basis  and  principle  of  law,  was  accepted  as  a  competent  definition 
through  the  middle  ages  by  the  continental  writers  upon  the  civil  law;  as  also  in 
England,  where,  though  I  he  common  law  had  been  growing  up.  the  law-wiiters  were  men 
familiar  wiih  the  civil  and  canon  law.  Grotius  returns  to  the  same  theory  in  jiis 
division  of  jurisprudence  into  divine  and  human;  his  human  law  {jus  humanum)  he  sub- 
divides into  voluntary  law  and  necessary  law.  Adam  Smith  made  some  contributions 
to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  and  Jeremy  Bentham  and  Austin  rendered  valuable 
.service  in  the  classification  of  legal  rights  and  remedies.  The  principle  M'hich  they 
sought  to  establish  as  the  basis  of  law  was  "the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.'' 
A  theory  deemed  more  promising  by  some  has  been  put  forward  by  sir  Henry  Maine, 
who  has  treated  the  subject  in  the  historical  method.  From  the  date  we  possess  in 
regard  to  early  institutions,  he  concludes  that  law  is  a  matter  of  growth,  the  result  o*" 
the  needs  of  the  community  in  which  it  originated.  There  may  be  truth  in  each  o' 
these  theories;  and  probai)ly  difficulty  would  be  found  in  compacting  the  whole  truth 
into  any  single  brief  theory. 

JURISPRUDENCE,  IVIEDICAL,  the  application  of  medical  science  to  legal  cases.  Its 
practice  dales  to  a  very  early  period,  particularly  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
the  Greek  Hippocrates  being  the  higluist  authority  among  the  latter.  It  embraces  a  far 
greater  circle  of  knowledge  and  more  extended  research  in  almost  all  directions  than 
any  other  branch  of  human  knowledge.  The  medical  expert  should  not  only  be  well 
grounded  in  what  is  strictly  termed  medical  science,  but  he  should  have  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry,  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  bearing  of  the  work  of  the  chemical 
expert  upon  the  ca«e,  and  he  is  called  upon  to  decide  many  questions  of  mechanics  and 
other  branches  of  physics.  A  fair  understanding  of  the  i)nnciples  of  criminal  hr.v  must 
also  be  considered  proper  adjuncts  to  liis  strictly  nvdical  knowledge.  On  account  of  the 
great  extent  of  the  subject,  a  few  names  onlywill  be  mentioned  of  the  most  distinguished 
l)romoters  of  legal  medicine.  As  a  science  it  is  of  comparatively  modern  date,  having 
made  little  .systematic  progress  until  several  centuries  after  the  completion  of  tlu^ 
Justinian  code,  or  until  some  knowledge  of  human  physiology  had  become  general  in 
the  medical  profession.     The  code  of  Charles  V.  ordered  thai  in  all  doubtful  cases  of 
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suspected  infanticide,  liomicide,  and  other  cases  of  deatli  by  violence,  tliere  should  be 
reference  to  physicians.  Ambroise  Pare  (1517-90)  published  a  treatise  upon  tardy 
births,  and  Fortunatus  Fidelis  published  in  1602  all  that  was  then  known  in  i-egard  to 
medicine  in  all  its  branches.  About  20  years  afterwards  Paulus  Bacchias  began  the 
publication  of  his  Medico-Legal  Questions,  which  were  completed  about  1650.  At  this 
date  medical  jurisprudence  may  first  be  considered  as  meriting  the  name  of  a  science. 
In  1609  Henry  IV.  of  France  ordered  by  a  patent  the  appointment  of  two  surgeons,  in 
every  town  of  sufficient  importance,  to  make  examinations  in  medico-legal  cases.  The 
application  of  the  hydrostatic  test  of  Galen  (2d  c.)  had  already  been  revived  by  Harvey, 
and  was  afterwards  discussed  by  Bartholin,  Schreyer,  Bohn,  and  others.  In  1722 
Valentine  published  his  celebrated  Medico-Legal  Pandects,  and  Albertiui  between  1725 
and  1747  published  his  great  work,  entitled  System  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  which  was 
followed  by  Tischmeyer's  Institutes  of  Legal  or  Forensic  Medicine,  which  was  used  by 
Haller  as  the  basis  of  his  celebrated  lectures.  Passing  over  several  names  of  importance,, 
we  come  to  that  of  x\ntoine  Louis  (1723-92),  who  greatly  advanced  the  science  by 
dissertations  and  opinions  given  in  the  courts,  afterwards  collected  under  the  title 
Causes  Gelebres,  In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  c.  Fodere  published  his  celebrated 
work  on  legal  medicine  and  public  hygiene,  an  exhaustive  treatise  upon  the  science; 
and  about  the  same  time  Dr.  Parr  published  in  England  his  Elements  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence, which  w^as,  however,  little  more  than  a  compilation  from  continental  author- 
ities. In  1813  Fodere  published  a  revised  edition  of  his  original  work,  and  about  the 
same  time  Orfila  published  his  great  work  on  general  toxicology,  the  most  erudite  and 
useful  which  had  yet  appeared,  followed  by  his  Lecons  de  Medecine  IJgale.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  works  of  Devergic,  Capurou,  Esquirol,  and  Marc,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Annales  C Hygiene  ■pablique  et  de  Medecine  Legale  in  1829,  which  to  this  time  has  been  the 
repository  of  the  most  celebrated  medico-legal  cases.  In  German}'-  contemporary  labors 
of  great  merit  were  also  performed.  The  names  of  more  recent  authors  would  fill  much 
space.  For  the  trial  of  legal  cases  involving  the  investigation  of  medical  questions 
tliere  is  required  a  degree  of  skill  and  learning  on  the  part  of  the  lawyer  as  well  as  of 
tlie  judge,  and  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  jury,  not  demanded  in  ordinary  civil 
or  criminal  cases.  Every  medical  expert  has  witnessed  the  mismnnagement  and  loss  of 
numbers  of  cases  through  want  of  comprehension  on  the  part,  frequently  of  lawj^ers, 
and  sometimes  of  judges  and  juries.  If  the  lawyer  have  the  knowledge  of  his  particu 
lar  case  well  settled  in  his  mind  by  a  course  of  careful  examination  and  consultation 
with  his  medical  counsel,  and  his  case  be  a  good  one,  he  will  generally  be  able  to  make 
it  clear  to  both  judge  and  jmy;  and  alas  !  if  the  case  be  a  bad  one,  he 'will  be  likely  to 
carry  it  if  the  opposing  counsel  be  unable  to  comprehend  it.  Upon  a  consideration  of 
the  innumerable  accidents  often  involving  injuries  of  an  occult  nature  and  occurring 
under  an  endless  variety  of  circumstances,  and  of  the  various  kinds  of  homicides  by 
all  kinds  of  weapons  and  by  poison;  of  injuries  from  violent  assaults  not  resulting  in 
death;  and  of  the  variety  of  cases  of  mental  alienation,  it  is  obvious  that  the  sphere  of 
investigation  of  the  medico-legal  expert  is  vast,  and  that  it  will  often  require  the  joint 
labors  of  several  persons.  In  cases  of  homicide  a  question  as  to  whether  a  certain 
instrument  found  near  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  is  capable  of  making  the  wound  found 
upon  the  body  is  extremely  likely  to  arise.  Or  it  may  be  disputed  wliether  the  wound 
was  the  cause  of  death,  it  having,  perhaps,  been  made  after  the  death,  which  had 
resulted  from  poisoning  or  di'OAvning  or  suffocation.  Many  circumstances,  if  carefully 
observed,  may  shift  the  weight  of  evidence  from  one  side  to  another,  and  the  greatest 
caution  is  required  in  guiding  the  search  to  a  sound  conclusion.  In  cases  of  suspected 
infanticide  there  is  often  required  the  profoundest  knowledge  of  physiology  and  path- 
ology. A  wdtness  may  testify  to  having  heard  a  cry,  or  to  having  observed  certain  signs 
of  life;  but  it  may  be  within  the  power  of  a  physician  to  expose  the  falsity  of  such  tes- 
timony by  showing  the  physical  impossibility  of  its  being  true,  on  well-demonstrated 
physiological  principles.  A  proper  examination  of  the  lungs,  made  with  due  circum- 
spection, precluding  the  pocsibility  of  tampering  or  of  mistake,  is  competent  to  decide 
the  question  in  regard  to  respiration,  but  the  examination  nuiy  be  performed  so  care- 
lessly as  to  vitiate  the  evidence  of  tlie  expert.  There  are  often  circumstances  under 
which  post-mortem  examinations  are  made  which  require  the  most  extended  observation 
and  experimental  knowledge.  After  a  bod}^  has  been  buried  a  few  days,  a  few  weeks, 
or  a  few  months,  certain  changes,  termed  post-mortem,  take  place,  which  have  been 
mistakenl}^  ascribed  to  injuries  produced  jefore  burial.  The  utmost  care  in  examination 
is  often  required  in  order  that  the  truth  shall  be  maintained.  The  medical  jurist  or 
expert  is  often  called  upon  for  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  probable  ultimate  result  of 
;ui  injury,  such,  for  instance,  as  has  followed  a  concussion  in  a  railroad  car,  or  a  fall  of 
a  building.  The  claimant  of  damages  is  producing  all  the  evidence  of  severe  and  per- 
manent injury  that  can  possibl}^  be  displaj'cd,  with  how  much  sincerity  it  belioovcs  tlie 
defense  in  the  suit  for  damages  to  show\  The  medical  examiners  on  both  sides  must  be 
men  of  the  keenest  perception  and  of  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge,  or  injustice 
will  be  likely  to  follow\  to  the  unfair  advantage  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties. 

Charitable  institutions  are  sometimes  investigat(;d  upon  charges  of  starvation,  cruelty, 
or  neglect.  Sevei-al,  or  perhaps  all,  of  the  children  are  found  in  a  state  of  extreme  an;rmia, 
and  the  evidence  is  very  strong  that  they  have  been  starved.     A  plea,  however,  may  be 
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put  ill  that  from  hereditary  causes,  and  previous  bad  living,  their  constitutions  liavc  been 
5?o  atfected  tliat  their  iireseut  bad  condition  is  the  result  of  this,  and  not  of  want  of  food 
in  the  iustiiution.  3[(ueover,  an  exaininalion  of  the  jireniises  reveals  a  bad  sanitary 
condition.  The  ventilation  may  be  found  faulty  and  not  remediable  by  the  party 
accused,  or  its  faults  may  not  have  been  understood.  The  soil-pipes  may  have  been 
defective,  and  currents  of  foul  air  have  detiled  the  healthy  currents  of  life.  Prolonged 
investigation  and  unbiased  judgment  is  often  required  for  the  decision  of  such  cases. 
Questions  concerning  the  legitimacy  of  offspring  otten  arise  which  are  so  evenly  balanced 
by  the  learning  and  researcli  whicliis  brought  into  the  legal  arena  by  tlie  medical  experts 
that  it  is  somerimes  scarcely  possible  for  an  unprejudiced  person  to  c(mie  to  a  conclusion; 
but  this  only  shows  how  great  is  the  importance  of  precise  knowledge.  Certain  cases  of 
legal  medicine  which  come  within  the  province  of  professed  alienists,  or  those  who 
mTd<e  a  special  study  of  mental  disease,  are  more  or  less  of  an  empirical  character,  and 
for  that  reason  often  require  great  experience  on  the  part  of  the  expert  to  enable  him  to 
l>i«onouuce  a  well-founded  opinion.  This  part  of  medical  jurisprudence  may  be  regarded 
as  in  its  infancy,  involving,  as  it  does,  cases  of  temporary  mental  aberration,  of  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  various  kinds  of  insanity,  and  the  subject  of  trance,  or  somnambulism.  The 
medical  expert  is  often  required  to  be  an  adept  in  microscopy,  as  well  as  a  good  chemist,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  make  thorouiih  examinations  of  various  kinds  of  stains  which  some- 
times form  the  principal  subjects  of  his  investigations.  The  condition  of  blood  stains, 
brought  forward  as  evidence  of  guilt,  may  be  such  as  to  lead  to  the  delection  of  fraud. 
and  of  the  fastening  of  the  evidence  of  guilt  upon  a  party  who  had  hitherto  escai)ed 
suspicion,  or  against  whom  there  was  no  evidence.  The  blood  of  certaiu  classes  of 
animals  can  be  certainly  distinguished  from  that  of  others.  How  far  the  distinction  can 
be  made  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  say;  but  the  blood  of  birds  is  so  different  frcjm  that  of 
man  and  other  mammals  that  its  detection  is  one  of  the  easy  problems  of  microscopy. 
Blood  which  has  collected  in  cavities  from  traumatic  extravasation,  and  that  whicii  is 
consequent  upon  post-mortem  change,  under  certain  circumstances  is  often  the  cause  of 
much  discussion.  The  condition  of  the  heart  and  of  the  lungs  under  the  various  circum- 
stances in  which  death  by  suffocation  may  take  place,  often  presents  problems  to  the  medi- 
cal jurist  requiring  the  greatest  circumspection  and  analytical  examination.  Authorities 
may  sometimes  be  found  to  contlict  w'ith  each  other,  or  by  a  variation  in  the  statement 
of  facts  may  be  made  to  seem  to  do  so,  and  therefore  the  most  original  and  well-educated 
professional  attainments  are  often  required  to  enable  judge  or  jury  to  reach  an  intelligent 
conclusion.  The  differential  diagnosis  of  the  various  modes  of  death,  the  evidence  of 
whicii  may  have  been  left  upon  the  body;  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  post-mortem 
condition  of  various  organs,  as  the  brain,  the  kidneys,  the  liver,  the  lungs,  the  spleen, 
the  heart,  the  stomach,  and  the  intestinal  canal ;  of  the  eyes,  of  the  nails,  and  of  the 
surface  of  the  body,  must  be  matters  familiar  to  the  medical  expert  or  witness.  The 
chemist,  as  a  legal  expert  in  cases  of  poisoning,  must  be  familiar  with  the  various  tests 
and  methods  of  examining  poisons;  but  the  physician  who  may  be  called  in  the  case 
siiould  have  as  thorough  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  the  therapeutic  and  toxic  effects  of 
different  poisons  upon  the  body,  and  particularly  of  the  post-mortem  appearances 
which  they  produce.  The  failure  of  the  chemist  may  be  supplied  by  the  physician,  or, 
if  there  be  reason  to  suspect  error  in  the  analysis,  scientilic  pathology  may  come  to  the 
aid  of  justice. 

Dead  persons  found  beneath  the  surface  of  water  often  present  difficult  problems  for 
the  medical  expert.  Was  the  death  caused  by  drowning?  What  evidence  is  offered  by 
the  condition  of  the  lungs  or  the  stomach?  Do  they  contain  water;  and  if  the  evidence 
be  conclusive  that  they  w-ere  drowned,  was  the  case  one  of  homicide  or  of  suicide?  Is 
there  any  wound  upon  the  body  which  would  have  caused  death  had  drowning  formed 
no  part  of  the  cause?  It  is  possible  that  a  homicide  may  have  been  committed  with  a 
knife  or  a  pistol  or  other  deadly  weapon,  and  if  death  had  taken  place  before  the  body 
was  thrown  into  the  water  the  evidences  of  drowning  would  have  been  absent.  Was 
death  produced  by  strangulation,  and,  if  so,  what  other  circumstances  are  there  capable 
of  connecting  some  person  with  the  crime?  An  intelligent  professional  examination  of 
the  case  will  often  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  criminal  wdien  all  the  more  common 
modes  of  search  will  be  in  vjun.  Poison  may  be  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  person 
supposed  to  be  drowned,  and  evidence  may  be  furnished  tending  to  show  that  the 
poison  had  been  administered  with  either  a  homicidal  or  a  suicidal  intent.  Which- 
ever way  this  evidence  tends,  may  be  strengthened  or  weakened,  or  overthrown  by  the 
extent  to  wJiich  the  poison  has  penetrated  to  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  all  the  circumstances.  A  very  brief  sketch  of  an  actual  case  will  serve  to 
further  illustrate  the  value  of  the  science  of  medical  jurisprudence.  A  woman  w-as 
found  dead  in  her  bed.  A  coroner's  juiy  found  that  her  throat  was  cut  almost  from  ear 
to  ear,  sc^vering  the  princii)al  blood-vessels  and  the  windpipe.  An  open  razor  was  found 
lying  under  her  right  arm.  No  extensive  examination  was  made;  the  case  apjieared  to 
be  one  of  suicide,  no  doubt  seemed  to  be  raised,  a  verdict  was  rendered  accordingly, 
and  the  body  was  buried.  Several  months  after  suspicious  were  entertained  by  certain 
parties  against  the  husband.  The  body  was  exhumed,  and  another  coroner's  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  homicide,  charging  him  with  the  act.  He  was  arrested  and  brought 
to  trial.     The  medical  counsel  for  the  prosecution  contended  that  it  was  a  case  of  suffoca- 
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tion  and  subsequent  throat-cutting.  Contradictory  evidence  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
blood  which  had  fiowed  from  the  wound  was  given  at  tlie  trial.  The  theory  of  suffoca- 
tion required  that  tliere  should  be  but  Ultle  flow  of  blood,  and  several  witnesses  testified 
tliat  the  loss  of  blood  was  insignificant.  On  tlie  other  side  witnesses  testified  to  the  loss 
of  considerable  quantities  of  arterial  blood.  It  was  contended  on  one  side  that  llie 
wound  was  sucli  in  extent  and  direction  that  it  could  have  been  done  only  by  a  liomicide, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  rather  delicate  physical  condition  of  the  wife.  On  tlie 
contrary,  the  defense  contended  that  the  extent  and  direction  of  the  cut  furriished 
evidence  of  suicide,  and,  moreover,  conclusive  evidence  against  homicide,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  other  circumstances,  sucli  as  the  relations  of  the  bed  to  the  room.  It  was 
placed  with  one  side  against  the  wall,  and  it  was  contended  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  a  homicide  to  mal^e  the  incision  in  the  neck  unless  standing  at  that  side 
of  the  bed.  This  presupposed  too  much  forethought  and  deliberation  on  tlie  ])art  of  the 
husband.  It  was  contended  by  the  prosecution  that  tlie  condition  of  the  lungs,  found  at 
the  second  post-mortem  inspection,  indicated  suffocation,  or  partial  suffocation,  previous 
to  the  cutting  of  the  throat;  but  the  examination  of  one  of  the  lungs  found  in  the  body 
at  the  third  post-mortem  by  experts  employed  by  the  defense  indicated,  as  was  con- 
tended by  them,  that  there  had  been  no  engorgement  or  passive  congestion,  but  rather 
a  want  of  natural  quantity  of  blood  at  the  time  of  death.  The  accused  w^as  acquitted. 
If  the  case  had  not  been  defended  in  the  most  resolute  manner,  and  the  greatest  cu-cum- 
spection  practiced,  it  is  probable  that  a  contrary  verdict  would  have  been  rendered. 
See  Homicidal  Mania ;  Infanticide;  Insanity;  Lunacy;  and  Murdek. 

JURY  (Jury  Trial,  ante).  An  impartial  jury  is  insured  by  the  practice  of  the  right 
of  challenging,  and  by  the  method  of  secuiing  a  jury  invariably  by  lot,  the  choice  being 
additionally  guarded  by  the  necessity  for  each  juror  to  swear  to  his  freedom  from  any 
preconceived  opinion  as  to  the  case  on  trial,  and  that  he  is  in  possession  of  no  informa- 
tion regarding  it,  of  a  nnture  to  influence  his  decision.  Juries  are  divided  into  common, 
grand,  special,  petit,  and  struck.  A  common  jury  is  so  entitled  to  signify  that  it  is 
drawn  in  the  usual  manner.  A  grand  jury  has  for  its  duty  the  examination  of  evidence 
against  a  suspected  person  with  a  view  to  discover  if  this  be  sufficient  foundation  on 
which  to  frame  an  indictment.  A  petit  jury  passes  finally  on  all  cases  that  come  before 
it.  A  special  jury  and  a  struck  jury  arc  obtained  by  the  parties  striking  from  the  panel 
such  a  number  as  shall  leave  the  number  required  by  law.  Juries  are  in  all  cases  to 
determine  from  the  evidence  the  facts  in  dispute  in  the  causes  that  are  brought  before 
them.  In  tlie  matter  of  law^  they  are  supposed  to  follow  the  instructions  of  the  court, 
but  frequently  a  mixed  question  of  law  and  fact  is  raised  which  must  be  submitted  to 
and  passed  upon  by  a  jury.  Courts  of  special  session,  police  magistrates,  and  justices 
of  the  peace  are  qualified  to  decide  causes  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury.  The  right 
of  trial  by  jury  is  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  in  all  criminal  cases  except  upon 
impeachment,  and  in  all  civil  cases  where  the  amount  in  dispute  exceeds  the  sum  of  20 
dollars.  Jurors,  in  this  country,  are  commonly  selected  by  the  sheriff  or  other  court- 
officer  from  among  the  persons  possessing  the  statutory  qualifications. 

JUS  GENTIUM  {ante),  the  law  of  nations;  distinguished  as  ji(s  gentium  privatum, 
and  jus  rjentittm  piiblicvm;  the  former  taking  cognizance  of  difference  between  the  laws 
of  different  nations  as  to  the  same  subjects;  and  the  latter  of  the  public  relations  of 
different  nations  with  each  other.  For  fuller  treatment  of  this  subject,  see  Inter- 
national Law\ 

JUSSIEU,  Laurent  Pierre  de,  b.  France,  1792;  nephew  of  Antoine;  was  a  writer 
of  educational  books  and  works  of  fiction,  whose  writings  were  popular  and  passed 
throuo'li  many  editions;  and  for  one  of  which,  OlJuvrcs  Postliumes  de  Simon  de  Nantxa., 
he  received  tiic  Monthyon  prize.  From  1839-42  he  was  a  member  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies. 

JUSTE,  Theodore,  b.  Brussels,  1818;  a  writer  of  considerable  note.  He  is  secre- 
tary to  the  board  of  education  in  Belgium,  and  has  done  much  to  promote  liberal  views 
upon  the  subject  of  instruction.  His  principal  publications  are:  llistoire  Elementaire  et 
popiilaire  de  la  Belgique;  Histoire  de  la  revolution  Beige  de  1790;  Precis  de  Vhisto  ire  derm  op- 
en age;  Les  Pays  Bays  sous  Philip'pe;  Charles  Quint  et  Margaret  d'AiUreche;  Les  Pays 
Bas  au  XVIevie  Siecle;  La  Soulovement  de  la  HoUande  en  1813,  et  la  fondation  du  royaume 
des  Pays  Bas;  and  Notes  historiqves  et  hiograpliiques. 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE  {anite).  Although  the  institution  of  justices  of  the  peace 
is  derived  from  England,  the  method  employed  for  their  creation  differs  in  the  United 
States  from  that  adopted  in  the  former  country,  and  also  differs  in  different  states.  In 
some  instances  they  are  appointed  by  the  executive,  in  others  elected  by  the  people. 
Their  powders  and  duties  also  vary  in  the  difTerent  states,  but  in  most  they  have  juris- 
diction in  minor  cases,  either  civil  or  criminal.  The  extent  and  nature  of  their  powers 
are  usually  defined  by  statute.  The  distinctive  value  of  this  class  of  magistrates  is 
found  in  their  power  to  prevent  breaches  of  the  pence,  and  to  examine  persons  charged 
with  the  commission  of  crime  or  misdemeanor  and  hold  to  bail  to  answer  in  the  upper 
court,  or  in  default  of  bail  to  commit  them  to  jail.  In  this  latter  particular  their  func- 
tions are  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  a  grand  jury. 
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JUVENILE  OEFENDERS  {cnUe),  the  name  given  to  the  class  of  vagrant  children, 
:ilx)uu(liug  in  cities  and  large  towns,  wliose  olTenses  against  the  peace  and  in  iufriuge- 
nient  of  the  law,  taken  in  connection  with  their  youtli,  are  not  grave  enough  to  entitle 
tiiem  to  be  denominated  criminals  within  the  meaning  of  tlie  law.  While  there  can  be 
hut  little  doubt  as  to  the  exisience  of  this  class  under  the  older  forms  of  civilization, 
tlu're  would  not  appear  to  have  been  any  marked  ellort  toward  the  suppression  of  the 
evil  until  late  in  the  17th  century.  The  German  wars  and  those  of  Napoleon,  in  their 
enormous  production  of  the  condition  of  orphanage,  under  circumstances  calculated  to 
carry  those  unfortunates  who  experienced  it  into  vagabondage  and  consequent  tempta- 
tion, a])pear  to  have  first  concentrated  the  ideas  of  social  economists  on  the  subject. 
Accordingly  we  lind,  in  the  establishment  founded  at  Halle  by  Herman  Fromcke  in  1695, 
the  tirst  recorded  institution  distinctly  reformatory  for  children.  This  was,  in  fact,  the 
"ragged  sclmol"  of  the  kind  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c.  by  John  Pounds, 
the  cobbler,  in  England.  These  individual  efforts  not  only  inculcated  in  the  public  mind 
the  idea  in  i)ursuance  of  which  they  were  originated,  but  speedily  gave  rise  to  organ- 
ized effort  in  the  same  direction.  About  1817  was  established  the  London  philanthropic 
society,  which  included  in  its  purpose  and  practice  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders. 
This  organization  opened  the  first  English  house  of  refuge  for  children,  which  may  be 
considered  the  prototype  of  similar  institutions  in  America.  The  next  such  establish- 
ment to  which  special  importance  is  given  in  the  history  of  the  subject  was  founded 
b\'  Dr.  John  Henry  Wichern,  in  1833,  at  a  short  distance  from  Hamburg,  in  Germany, 
and  was  called  the  lidxJie  llaus.  In  all  these  establishments  the  reformatory  feature 
had  been  maintained,  associated  with  education,  and  with  mechanical  labor,  as  in  the 
trades.  Contemporary  with  the  early  movements  in  that  direction  in  England  were 
ths  organized  eflorts  which  were  made  in  America,  among  which  that  of  the  society  for 
the  reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents  in  New  York,  1823,  was  the  first.  This  society 
originated  in  a  movement  among  the  society  of  Friends,  which  was  made  as  early  as 
1818.  So  important  had  the  subject  become  in  the  minds  of  leading  American  publicists 
of  the  dry  that  Edward  Livingston,  in  his  celebrated  code  of  Louisiana,  developed  his 
views  with  regard  to  it  in  impressive  language.  Out  of  the  New  York  society  grew^  by 
slow  stages,  the  magnificent  institution  of  Randall's  island.  In  Boston  a  reform  school 
was  established  in  1826,  and  one  in  Philadelphia  two  years  later.  The  next  step 
in  advance  was  the  combination  of  agricultural  pursuits  with  the  reform  element,  and 
out  of  this  grew  the  motlern  "farm  school,"  as  it  exists  in  Massachusetts  and  other 
states  at  the  present  day.  The  first  farm  school  was  established  in  Boston  about  1837, 
and  10  years  later  the  first  state  reform  school  was  organized  at  Westboroiigh,  Mass. 
It  has  become  the  conclusion  reached  by  experience  that  schools  founded  and  managed 
under  government  control  are,  on  the  whole,  more  economically  and  systematically 
conducted  than  those  directed  by  charitable  organizations  or  individuals.  In  1837  was 
founded  near  the  city  of  Tours,  in  France,  the  agricultural  colon}^  of  Mettray,  due  to 
the  labors  of  M.  de  Metz,  who  had  carefully  investigated  tlie  reform  school  systems  of 
Germany  and  America,  and  who  thereafter  devoted  his  life  to  the  object  which  had 
come  to  possess  so  much  interest  for  civilized  communities.  The  Mettray  school,  still 
fiourishing,  is  an  actual  village,  where  live  and  work  a  multitude  of  town  children  of  the 
lower  stratum,  in  various  stages  of  reform,  and  all  progressive  in  their  lives.  The  i\Iet- 
tra)'  system,  which  v:as  really  a  combination  of  special  features  in  those  of  Germany 
and  America,  now  became  the  model,  and  in  1855  was  established,  in  close  likeness  to 
it,  the  industrial  school  for  girls  at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  which  was  soon  followed  at  Lan- 
east^'r,  O.,  by  the  foundation  of  a  similar  school  for  boys.  No  account  of  reformatory 
institutions  of  the^ character  of  those  which  we  are  discussing  would  be  comprehensive 
without  some  reference  to  the  Five  Points  mission  and  the  children's  aid  society  of  New 
York,  the  former  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  rev.  ]\Ir.  Pease  and  his  felloAV-workers; 
the  latter,  whicli  was  founded  in  1853  by  rev.  Charles  L.  Brace,  an  enterprise  devoted 
to  the  removal  of  poor  children  fi'om  the  temptations  of  the  city,  and  their  establish- 
ment in  country  homes.  Both  these  institutions  have  faithfully  fulfilled  the  intent  of 
their  founders,  and  have  done  much  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  whom  they 
have  taken  under  their  charue.  See  Ciiildyien's  Aid  Society.  The  number  of  reform 
schools  in  1875  was:  in  the  United  States,  40;  in  Great  Britain,  65;  in  Germany,  400;  in 
France,  50;  and  in  Italy,  33. 

JUVENTAS,  the  goddess  of  youth  in  Roman  mythology,  whose  worship  dates 
back  to  a  very  early  period,  a  structure  dedicated  to  her  having  been  erected  on  tlie  cap- 
ilol  at  Rome  before  tlie  building  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  6th  c.  B.C.  In  191  B.C. 
a  temple  was  consecrated  to  Juventas  in  the  Circus  Maximus.  Here  was  kept  a  register 
of  the  names  of  those  liable  to  military  duty. 

JUXON.  AViLLiAM,  D.D.,  1582-1663;  b.  Chichester,  Eng. ;  educated  at  St.  John's 
college,  Oxford;  vicar  of  St.  Giles's.  Oxford,  in  1609,  and  rector  of  Somerton  in  1614. 
In  1621  he  became  president  of  St.  John's  college,  and  vice-chancellor  in  1626.  In  1628 
he  was  made  dean  of  Worcester;  in  1633  liisJiop  of  Hereford  and  of  London:  in  1635 
lord  high  treasurer.  In  the  civil  war  he  adhered  to  ("harles  I.,  losing  his  ecclesiastical 
revenues  and  a  large  part  of  his  temporal  estate.     He  attended  the  king  at  his  trial  and 
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execution,  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric  after  the  death  of  Cliarles,  and  imprisoned  for 
refusing  to  reveal  wliat  the  king  had  intrusted  to  him.  After  the  restoration  he  was 
made  archbisliop  of  Canterbury. 

JYNTEAH,  a  district  of  Britisli  India  beyond  tlie  Brahmaputra,  in  the  presidency 
of  Bengal,  between  25°  and  26""  n.  lat.  and  d2°  e.  long.  The  district  is  mountainous 
and  abounds  in  iron  and  coal.     Capital,  Jynteah. 
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KABBALAH.     See  Cabala,  ante. 
KABUL.     See  Cabul,  ante. 

KA'DIAKS,  KoNiAGAS,  or  Koloshes,  the  first  two  being  the  native,  and  the  last  the 
Russian  designation  of  an  aboriginal  race  occupying  tlie  northern  shore  of  Alaska. 
Extending  a  distance  of  more  tlian  1500  m.  across  the  peninsula,  this  family,  in  its  vari- 
ous tribal  bands,  is  also  to  be  found  scattered  over  from  100  to  150  m.  of  the  interior. 
Altogetlier,  there  are  said  to  be  14  tribes,  the  chief  in  importance,  and  who  give  the 
general  name  to  the  rest,  being  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Kadiak.  The  others  are 
Malemutes,  Kaviaks,  Sitkas,  Chnagmutes,  Agulmutes,  Tongas,  Awks,  Sundonus,  Takos, 
etc. 

KADMONITES,  from  a  Hebrew  word  meaning  "eastern,"  is  recorded  in  biblical 
literature  as  the  name  of  a  Canaanite  tribe  which,  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  occupied 
the  country  in  the  n.e.  of  Palestine,  immediately  under  Mt.  Hermon.  This  is  the 
accepted  definition  of  the  term,  which  may,  however,  have  had  a  more  general  signifi- 
cance, to  wit,  "the  children  of  the  east,"  or  those  living  beyond  the  Euphrates.  In 
this  sense  the  word  would  bear  a  meaning  similar  to  that  of  the  Saracens  of  ancient, 
or  the  Bedouins  of  recent,  times,  used  to  designate  various  tribes  from  the  same 
district. 

KAF.     See  Caf. 

KAFFA,  or  KAF  A,  a  kingdom  in  e,  Africa,  s.  of  Abyssinia,  on  an  elevated  table- 
land, 5,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  mountainous,  with  wide  valleys,  and  is  drained  by 
numerous  water-courses,  which  unite  to  form  the  Goshop,  or  Gojeb,  a  large  river  that 
rises  farther  south.  Kafifa  lies  between  the  lake-i-egion  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Nile 
and  the  mountains  of  the  Moon,  lat  7°  n.,  long.  36"  30'  east.  The  country  is  fertile  and 
in  some  parts  well  cultivated,  the  coffee-plant  being  indigenous,  and,  as  is  believed, 
having  derived  its  name  from  that  of  this  country.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton 
and  cotton  cloth,  and  slaves.  The  natives  are  of  the  same  family  as  the  Abyssinians, 
and  speak  one  of  the  Hamitic  group  of  languages.     Capital,  Bonga. 

KA'GA,  a  province  on  the  w,  coast  of  Japan,  between  parallels  36  and  37  of  n.  lat., 
the  former  seat  of  the  Mat5da  family  of  daimios,  and  one  of  the  richest  provinces  in  the 
empire.  What  renders  the  name  a  household  word  in  Europe  and  America  is  tlie 
manufacture  of  splendid  gold  and  silver  inlaid  bronzes,  and  the  red  and  gold  pottery 
produced  at  Terai,  Yamashiro,  and  Kutani  (nine  valleys).  The  characteristic  decoration 
in  gold  and  rouge  of  Kaga-ware  is  a  development  of  the  school  of  the  Eraku  artists  of 
Kioto.  The  ware  requires  three  bakings.  Kanazawa  in  Kaga  is  a  large  city  of  70,000 
souls,  and  Hakusan  (white  mountain)  rises  on  the  s.e.  border.  Nearly  all  modern 
Kaga-ware  is  decorated  in  Tokio. 

KAGOSHI'MA,  or  Kagosima,  a  t.  of  Kiushiu,  one  of  the  Japanese  islands,  capital  of 
the  feudal  territory  of  prince  Satsuma;  pop.  200,000.  This  prince  was  the  sufferer  in 
1863  of  the  punishment  allotted  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Richardson,  a  Hong-Kong 
merchant,  who  was  killed  on  the  highway  between  Yedo  and  Yokohama  by  a  parly 
headed  by  the  younger  brother  of  Satsuma.  For  this  offense  the  British  bombarded 
Kagoshima,  Aug.  13,  1863,  and  obtained  an  indemnity  of  £25,000. 

KAHAN,  or  Proboscis  Monkey.     See  Nasalis.  ante. 

KAH'LENBERG,  the  name  of  a  hill  on  the  Danube  river  in  Austria,  a  short  distance 
from  Vienna.  It  is  memorable  from  having  been  the  scene  of  tlie  arrival  of  Sobieski  to 
the  rescue  of  Vienna,  when  that  city  was  besieged  by  the  Turks  in  1683.  It  is  1100  ft. 
above  the  river,  and  its  summit  is  made  a  place'of  resort  by  the  Viennese,  where  various 
amusements  are  conducted. 

KAIAN'IANS,  the  second  of  the  historic,  or  sixth  including  the  legendary  or  prehis- 
toric, dynasties  of  Persia.  The  twelfth  and  last  monarch  of  the  previous  dynasty. 
Afrasab  II.,  had  been  conquered  by  Rustam,  who  placed  upon  the  thrcne  Kai-Kubab,*a 
descendant  of  Minuchihr,  and  thus  founded  the  Kainian  dynasty,  so  named  on  account 
of  the  prefix  Kai  (mighty)  attached  to  the  names  of  the  kings,  beginning  with  Kai-Kubad 
andfollow^edby  Kai-Kaus  (Darius  the  Mede),  Kai-Khusrau(C3^rus),  Lulu-asp,  Gashtasp(in 
whose  reign  Zoroaster  introduced  the  fire-worship);  Bahman,  or  Ardashir  Dinlzdast;  Dilni 
I. ;  Dara  II. (or  Darius  Codomanus  of  the  Greeks).  This  dynasty  existed  660-334  B.C. .  ending 
with  the  battle  of  Arbela,  in  which  the  last  king,  Darius,  was  overthrown  b}'  Alexaudei\ 
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KAI'ETEUR  FALL,  a  noble  waterfall  in  British  Guiana,  which  is  formed  by  tlie 
waters  of  tiie  Potaro  river  phingiiig  from  the  basin  of  that  stream  into  the  valley  of  the 
Essequibo  below,  a  sheer  descent  of  741  ft.,  and  a  sloping  cataract  thereafter  of  88 
feet.  The  breadth  of  this  fall  at  its  beginning,  on  ihe  edge  of  the  declivity,  is  369  ft., 
and  its  depth  at  the  same  place  15  ft.  in  the  dry  season. 

KAIRA,  a  large  t.  in  Hindustan  in  the  British  coUectorate  of  the  same  name,  within 
the  presidency  of  Bombay,  neiir  the  coniiuence  of  the  two  small  rivers,  Watruk  and 
Seree.  it  is  in  hit.  22  45',  long.  12"  41',  and  265  m.  from  the  city  of  Bombay.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  with  bastions.  Tlie  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  but  the  houses 
are  high  and  well  built,  with  sloping  tiled  roofs,  and  the  gables  and  verandahs  orna- 
mented with  carved  woodwork.  The  district  was  ceded  to  the  East  India  company  by 
the  Guicowar  and  has  an  area  of  1869  sq.m.,  with  a  pop.  of  580,681. 

KAISER,  the  German  title  of  emperor.  It  was  derived  from  that  of  Csesar,  per- 
mitted by  Diocletian  to  be  used  by  the  governing  prince  of  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  and  the 
line  of  the  Danube,  who  was  heir-presumptive  to  the  imperial  throne.  The  term  was 
employed  by  the  German  emperors  of  tlie  middle  ages,  and  later  by  the  emperors  of 
Austria.  In  1871  it  was  assumed  by  AVilliam  I.,  of  Prussia,  on  his  being  crowned 
emperor  of  Germany. 

KAISERSWERTII,  a  t.  in  Prussia,  6  m.  from  Dusseldorf ;  pop.  2,223.  It  is  situated 
in  the  province  of  the  Rhine  and  on  the  river  Rhine;  and  is  chielly  important  for  the 
house  of  deaconesses  established  by  TJieodor  Fliedner  (q.v.)  in  1836. 

KALAFAT,  a  walled  t.  of  Roumania,  in  the  s.w.  part  of  Wallachia;  pop.  2,500.  It 
is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  which  here  forms  the  Bulgarian  boundary,  and  is 
directly  opposite  AVidin,  and  155  m.  from  Bucharest.  It  is  very  strongly  fortified,  and 
has  frequently  been  an  important  strategic  point  in  the  Turkish  wars.  The  Russians  lost 
here  10,000  men  in  an  engagement  with  the  Turks  in  1829;  and  in  1854  severe  engage- 
ments took  place  in  the  same  vicinity.  In  April,  1877,  w^ar  was  declared  between  Russia 
aiKl  Turkey,  and  Kalafat  was  occupied  by  Cossacks.  Early  in  May  the  Roumanians 
l)eld  Kalafat,  and  the  Turks  shelled  the  town  from  the  fortress  of  AVidin,  thus  beginning 
the  war  between  Turkey  and  Roumania.  By  June  3  the  lines  from  Galatz  to  Kalafat 
were  held  by  240,000  Russians  and  60,000  Roumanians. 

KALAKAU'A,  David,  King  of  the  Ilawaiians;  b.  Honolulu,  Nov.  16, 1836;  descended 
from  Keawe,  an  ancient  king  of  the  islands;  received  an  English  education  with  prince 
Lunalilo  and  fifteen  other  hereditary  chiefs  in  the  royal  school  at  Honolulu.  In  1860  he 
visited  California.  On  the  death  of  Lunalilo,  who  appointed  no  successor,  Kalakaua 
was  elected  king  in  1874  by  the  legislature,  over  Emma,  queen  dowager  and  relict  of 
Kamcliameha  I\'.  The  partisans  of  Emma,  on  liearing  the  result,  broke  into  the  court- 
house and  attacked  the  legislature  which  had  elected  her  rival.  Assistance  being  asked 
from  the  English  and  American  ships  in  port,  the  rioters  were  dispersed,  and  Kalakaua 
was  crowned  the  seventh  king  of  the  Hawaiians.  Two  days  afterwards  he  proclaimed 
his  brotiier,  prince  AVilliam  Pitt  Seleiohoku,  heir-apparent. 

K.ALAMA,  a  city  in  Washington  territory,  important  as  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Pacific  division  of  the  Nortiiern  Pacific  railroad.  Situated  on  the  Columbia  river,  45  m 
from  Portland.  It  is  the  point  of  connection  between  the  railroads  and  the  Oregon  steam 
navigation  company.  It  was  laid  out  in  1871,  and  was  incorporated  a  city  during  (he 
same  year.  It  contains  hotels,  churches,  a  public  school,  a  jail,  and  a  fire  department. 
The  neigli})oring  country  is  finel}'  timbered,  and  at  a  short  distance  are  extensive  coal 
measures.  Kalama  is  the  seat  of  the  offices,  warehouses,  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad. 

KALAMA'TA,  or  CAT.A>tAT.\,  a  sea-port  of  Greece,  capital  of  Messenia,  near  the  head 
of  the  gulf  of  Koron;  pop.  6.327.  It  lias  considerable  trade.  The  exports  are  figs,  oil. 
and  silk.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Messenia.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of 
Phene,  prominent  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  In  the  period  of  tiie  crusades  it  was 
the  most  important  town  of  Peloponnesus,  was  annexed  to  Venice,  but  in  the  18th  c. 
came  into  pos.session  of  the  Turks. 

KALAMAZOO',  a  co.  in  s.  Michigan,  organized  1830;  has  a  soil  of  great  agricultural 
value.  The  Kalamazf)o  river  flows  through  Ihe  county  near  its  center,  and  tlie  countrv 
is  dotted  with  burr-oak  plains  or  openings;  pop.  in  '70,  32,054;  in  '80,  34,342:  area,  576 
sq.  miles.  The  soil  is  composed  of  a  brov/n  loam,  with  a  strong  admixture  of  clay;  this 
is  also  fomid  where  the  prairies  border  the  Kalamazoo  river.  These  prairies  are  covei'ed 
with  wild  flowers  of  many  varieties.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  raising  of  live-stock. 
All  products  abound  that  are  found  in  the  middle  states.  From  40  to  80  bushels  of  corn  to 
the  acre  arc  produced,  and  the  average  of  wheat  is  placed  at  25  bushels.  Ledges  of  sand- 
stone occur  in  the  soutl)ern  portion:  also  fine  timber  growing  on  the  bottom-lands  by  tlie 
Kalamazoo  and  a  number  of  smaller  streams.  Lines  of  railway  cross  the  county  in 
every  direction.  Among  the  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  pumps,  car- 
riages, musical  instmments,  and  agricultural  implements.  There  are  mills  run  by 
steam  and  water  power,  foundrie.;,  and  machine  shops.     Co.  seat,  Kalamazoo. 
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KALxVMAZOO'  {ante),  a  city  in  Michigan,  capital  of  Kalamazoo  co.,  on  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  143  m.  from  Detroit;  reached  by  tlie  Micliigan  Central  and  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern  raih'oads;  pop.  '80,  11,937.  It  is  a  tliriving  place,  with  numerous 
important  manufacturing  establishments,  lighted  by  gas,  and  supplied  with  water 
thi-ough  the  Holly  system.  Its  public  buildings  include  the  state  insane  asylmn,  a  female 
seminary,  a  business  college,  and  16  churches.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  the  Kalamazoo 
(Baptist)  college,  which  in  1876  had  11  instructors,  37  students  of  the  collegiate  grade, 
and  a  library  of  3,000  volumes.     It  ranks  fourth  among  the  towns  in  the  state. 

KALAMAZOO'  RIVER,  or  Kekalamazoo  (an  Indian  word  signifying  a  boiling  pot), 
is  a  river  in  s.  JVIichigan.  It  is  clear  and  narrow,  and  very  rapid,  and  rising  in  the  center 
of  s.  Michigan,  tiows  westward  through  four  counties  over  a  bed  of  pebbles,  limestone, 
or  sand,  emptying  into  lake  Michigan  41  m.  n.  of  the  St.  Joseph  river,  and  29  m.  s.  of 
Grand  river.  It  is  200  m.  long  but  only  90  m.  in  a  direct  line  from  source  to  mouth. 
At  its  mouth,  which  is  an  excellent  harbor  for  vessels  of  100  tons  burden,  it  is  400  ft.  in 
widtli,  and  from  10  to  15  ft.  deep.  There  are  four  considerable  towns  on  its  banks, 
Marshall,  Battle  Creek,  Kalamazoo,  and  Allegan;  the  latter,  38  m.  from  its  mouth,  is 
the  most  important;  and  up  to  this  point  the  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons.  On  the 
banks  are  found  the  mounds  that  puzzle  antiquarians.  Thick  forests  grow  along  its 
borders,  which  in  Allegan  co.  fnrnish  excellent  pine  timber;  in  Kalamazoo  and  Calhoun 
counties  it  liows  mostly  through  oak-openings.  It  supplies  excellent  mill-sites  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 

KALER'GIS,  Demetrius,  1803-67;  b.  Candia;  educated  at  St.  Petersburg;  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  war  of  Grecian  independence,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Turks.  He  was  very  active  in  the  revolution  of  1843-4£t,  was  general  and  adjutant  of 
king  Otho,  and  was  for  some  time  minister  of  war.  In  1861  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Paris. 

KALGAN,  or  Chang  Kiakau,  a  populous  Chinese  city,  125  m.  from  Peking  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  on  the  Sangho  river,  and  on  the  line  of  the  great  wall.  It  com- 
prises both  a  Tartar  and  a  Chinese  quarter,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  Occupjnng  a 
position  on  the  high  road  to  Kiachta,  in  Siberia,  it  is  the  seat  of  a  trade  which  formerly 
amounted  to  $8,000,000  per  annum,  but  which  has  declined  since  1860,  owing  to  the 
extension  of  trade  privileges  to  the  entire  frontier, 

KALISCH,  David,  1820-72,  a  German  farce  and  song  writer  of  ability,  and  founder 
of  the  KJadik.rddaUcJ},  a  humorous  and  satirical  paper,  published  in  Berlin,  and  now 
more  than  30  years  old  (1880).  His  plays  are  very  popular  in  Germany,  and  a  collection 
of  his  songs  has  been  published  separately  under  the  title  Berliner  Leierkasten. 

KA'LISPELS,  or  Pends  d'Oreilles,  a  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  portions  of  British 
America,  Idaho,  Washington  territory,  and  Montana.  They  appear  to  have  been 
peculiarly  the  subject  of  the  characteristic  treatment  afforded  the  Indians  by  the  Amer- 
ican government,  in  being  forced  to  submit  to  breaches  of  treaty  stipulations,  and  to 
exasperating  changes  of  habitat  under  U.  S.  executive  direction.  Formerly  a  wretched 
race  of  creatures,  illy-fed  and  half-clad,  their  condition  was  essentially  improved  througn 
the  influence  of  the  missions  established  among  them  about  1840  by  fathof  De  Smct. 
Always  peaceable,  though  brave  and  aggressive  when  molested,  they  became  industrious, 
and  cultivated  their  lands  intelligently  and  with  success.  But  the  obligations  wiiich 
were  entered  into  by  the  U.  S.  government  in  the  treaty  of  1855  w^ere  never  honestly 
fulfilled,  and  the  various  bands  were  from  time  to  time  removed  from  their  reserva- 
tions, where  they  had  cultivated  lands  and  raised  large  numbers  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
hogs,  and  were  driven  to  less  eligible -districts,  and  forced  to  begin  life  anew.  In 
jMontana  there  are  said  to  be  about^lOOO  members  of  this  tribe;  in  Washington  territory 
300  or  400;  and  in  Idaho  700.  The  tribe  receives  its  name  from  the  valley  of  Kalispel, 
e.  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  where  they  have  some  time  resided. 

KA'LISZ,  a  Russian  government,  or  district,  in  Poland,  bordering  on  Prussia;  4,200 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '67,  601,029.     Capital,  Kalisz. 

KALKASKA,  a  co.  in  s.  Michigan,  which  embraces  the  head-waters  of  the  Manistee 
river,  tjie  natural  outlet  to  lake  Michigan  for  the  pine-timber  section;  576  sq  m. ;  pop.  '70, 
424.  It  is  one  of  the  five  counties  that  constitute  the  Grand  Traverse  region.  It  is  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  growth  of  hard-wood  timber,  and  the  soil  is  productive  to  a  remark- 
able degree.  Its  forests,  furnishing  materials  for  building  purposes,  oiler  strong  induce- 
ments to  the  settler.     The  streams  abound  in  brook  trout.     Co.  seat,  Kalkaska. 

KALM,  Peter,  1715-79;  b.  in  Sweden;  educated  at  the  universities  of  Abo  and 
Upsala;  was  a  botanist  of  distinction  and  reputation.  He  was  a  fi-i(!nd  of  Linna?us.  who 
recommended  him  to  the  Swedish  government,  which,  in  1748,  dispatched  him  to  North 
America  for  the  purpose  of  making  investigations  in  natural  history.  He  remained 
?il>r()ad  during  three  years,  and  on  his  return  to  Sweden  published  an  account  of  his 
travel^;,  whirl)  was  translated  into  English  and  published  in  London,  1772.  He  became 
nrof'-ssor  of  botany,  at  Abo,  was  a  member  of  the  Swedish  academy  of  sciences,  and 
author  of  a  number  of  scientific  works.  The  genus  kalma,  a  native  North  American 
evergreen,  v.-;'.s  muncd  in  honor  of  prof  Kalm. 
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KALSOMINE,  or  Calcimine,  a  composition  of  zinc-white  and  glue  siziug  mixed 
with  water,  in  wliich,  by  adding  coloring  matter,  an}'  color  desired  may  be  produced. 
The  process  of  kalsomining  is  very  dillieult,  even  for  skilled  painters.  It  requires  great 
nicety  in  ilic  preparation  of  the  surface,  care  in  comi)()unding  tbe  mixture,  and  skill  in 
applying  it.  For  ceilings,  mix  ^  lb.  of  glue  with  15  lbs.  zinc;  for  walls,  1  lb.  of  glue 
with  15  lbs.  of  zinc.     Paris  white  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  kalsomine. 

KAMBA'LIA,  or  Skiiaia,  also  called  Serryah,  a  t.  and  port  in  Kattywar,  w.  India, 
'on  the  gulf  of  Cntch,  considered  one  of  the  mc»st  available  and  safest  harbors  of  that  coast. 

KAMBALU'.     See  Camba'luc. 

KAIMEE'LA,  or  Kamala,  a  violenth' purgative  medicine,  said  to  be  a  specific  against 
tape-worm,  prepared  from  a  plant  of  the  order  fiiphorbiacecv,  the  rottlera  tiiictoria.  It 
grows  wild  in  Abyssinia,  Austi-alia,  eastern  China,  southern  Arabia,  and  India.  This 
remedy  has  long  been  employed  by  the  British  soldiers  in  Hindustan  in  cases  of  icB)ua, 
and  with  great  success. 

KAMEHA'MEIIA  I.,  called  Nui  (the  great),  1753-1819;  the  first  king  of  the  Hawai- 
ian islands.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Kidauio  Ku,  king  of  the  island  Hawaii  in  1781, 
he  became  head-chief  of  the  western  part.  In  self-defense  he  w^aged  war,  first  with  the 
chiefs  of  his  own  island,  and  then  with  those  of  the  other  islands,  which  resulted  in 
bringing  the  whole  group  under  his  control,  and  he  became  king  in  1809.  He  was  a 
man  remarkable  for  mental  energ}^  physical  strength,  and  a  noble  carriage,  but  mild, 
frank,  and  generous.  He  built  forts  and  mounted  guns  upon  them.  He  liad  soldiers 
armed  with  muskels,  and  drilled  after  the  fashion  of  Europe.  He  created  a  navy,  the 
keel  of  the  first  ship  having  been  laid  for  him  by  Vancouver  in  1792,  and  before  his 
death  he  had  20  ships,  some  of  them  copper-bottomed.  He  appreciated  the  character  of 
Vancouver,  whose  frequent  visits  exerted  a  good  influence  upon  him.  Under  his  reign 
some  of  the  chiefs  became  intelligent,  conversed  well  in  English,  and  asf:umed  many  of 
the  habits  of  civilized  life.  He  encouraged  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  He  partially  abolished  the  taboo  system  and  human  sacrifices.  His  reign  was 
remarkable  for  the  prevalence  of  peace,  security,  and  order.  He  died  only  a  few  months 
before  a  Christian  mission  embarked  at  Boston  for  the  islands.  He  left  two  sons  and 
one  daughter.  Ids  eldest  sou,  Liholiho,  by  his  wife  Keopuolani,  succeeding  him. 

KA^IEHA'ALEHA  II.,  called  Liiioliiio  Iolani,  second  king  of  the  Hawaiian  islands, 
1797-1825.  Kaahumauu,  the  favorite  wife  of  his  father,  was  his  premier,  and  shared 
with  him  the  government  until  her  death.  He  completely  abolished  taboo  and  idolatry, 
and  the  missionaries,  on  reaching  the  islands,  received  the  astounding  intelligence  tliat 
the  gods  had  been  burned  and  the  whole  system  of  idolatry  destroyed.  The  king  per- 
mitted the  missionaries  who  arrived  in  1820  to  remain  at  Kailua,  and  assigned  a  house 
belonging  to  the  late  king  for  their  temporary  residence.  In  Nov.,  1823,  he  embarked 
for  England  and  the  United  States,  accompanied  by  his  wife  Kamamalu  and  two  chiefs, 
leaving  the  government  in  the  hands  of  Kalaimoku  and  Kaahamanu,  and  naming  his 
brother  Kauikeaouli  as  his  successor  if  he  sliould  not  return.  They  were  well  received 
by  the  British  government,  but  the  kii«g  and  queen  both  died  without  having  seen 
George  IV.  or  his  ministers  of  state.  Their  remains  w^ere  taken  to  the  islands  in  an 
English  frigate.  Though  of  intemperate  habits,  Liholiho  declared  his  belief  in  Christi- 
anity, attended  public  worship,  and  recommended  the  same  to  his  people.  He  was  a 
diligent  student,  di.'cided,  iind  enterpri-ing  'in  character.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brotlier  Kauikeaouli  as  Kamehameha  III. 

KAMEHAMEHA  HI.,  called   Kauikeaouli,  third  king  of  the  Hawaiian  islands. 
1814-1854.     He  did  not  fully  assume  the  royal  power  until   1833,  the  kingdom  being; 
under  the  regency  of  Kaaliumanu,  the  queen  dowager  of  Kamehameha  I.,  and   Kalai- 
moku, and  on  the  death  of  K;ialiumanu,  in  1832,  Kenau,  the  (laughter  of  Kamehameha  I.,, 
became  regent,  and  afterwards  premier  of    Kamehameha  III.     In    his   youth    Kame- 
hameha  was   dissipated,   but   through   the  influence  of  the  missionaries  under  whose- 
instruction  he  was  placed  when  nine  years  of  age,  he  became  a  wise  and   useful   man. 
Though  not  always  temperate  he  had  excellent  points  of  character,  and  was  beloved  by 
his  people.     Previous  to  1838  the  government  was  a  despotism,  but  in  1840  he  gave  his 
people  a  written  constitution,  recognizing  the  three  grand  divisions  of  king,  legislntui-e, 
and  judges;  and  under  his  reign  the  ChrisfiMn  religion  became  the  established  national 
religion  of  the  Hawaiian  islands.     Great  iiiitain.  France,  and  the  United  States  a(;know!- 
edged  the  iiidepeiidence  of  his  governmenl,  and  treaties  were  made  with  these  and  other 
I)owers.     Education,  agriculture,  and  comnnM-ce  in  his  reign  were  prosperous.     He  was- 
greatly  harassed  by  the  ellorts  of  foreign  seamen,  led  by  European  and  American  officers, 
to  violate  the  laws,  and  of  English  and  French   ofiicers  to  introduce  French  Koman 
('athoiic  priests  into  the  islands.     But  he  defeated  their  plans.     He  was  called  Kame- 
hameha the  good. 

KAMEHAMEHA  IV.,  called  Alexander  Ltiioltito.  fourth  kinir  of  the  Hawaiian 
islands,  1834-1863:  b.  Honolulu;  the  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  Kamehameha  HI., 
who  appointed  him  his  heir  and  successor  under  the  name  of  Alexander  Liholiho. 
With  his  brother  Lot  Kamehameha  he  visited,  in  1850.  England.  France,  and  the  United 
States,  and  in  1854,  soon  after  his  return,  he  ascended  the  throne.  In  1850  he  married. 
Am.  Ad.  III.— 6 
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Emma,  the  daughter  of  a  native  chief  and  an  English  woman,  and  the  adopted  daughter 
of  Dr.  Rooke,  an  English  physician.  Excessive  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  infant  sou  short- 
ened his  days.  He  was  a  man  of  talents,  better  educated  than  his  predecessors,  of  pre- 
possessing manners,  and  loved  by  the  people.  He  was  much  interested  in  the  progress 
of  the  Reformed  Catholic  mission,  and  by  his  personal  solicitation  of  subscriptions  was 
inslrumental  in  the  establishment  in  18G0  of  the  Queen's  hospital  in  Honolulu.  He 
tia'.islaied  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  Hawaiian. 

KAMEHAMEHA  V.,  called  Lot,  fifth  king  of  the  Hawaiian  islands,  brother  of  Kame- 
hanicha  iV.,  and  called  Lot  Kamehameha,  1830-72.  He  was  dissipated  in  his  youth,  but 
reformed  before  he  became  king.  Like  his  brother,  he  was  edu(.'ated  and  accomplished, 
and,  having  acquired  experience  as  minister  of  the  interior  and  commander  of  the  forces, 
he  was  well  qualified  to  administer  the  government.  He  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  the 
constitution  of  Kamehameha  HI.,  considering  it  too  democratic,  and  proclaimed  one 
more  absolute,  Avhich,  after  violent  opposition,  was  accepted.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
will  and  great  courage,  but  sui)erstitious.  Dying  unmarried,  the  direct  line  of  the 
Kamehamehas  ended  with  him.  He  named  no  successor,  and  prince  Lunalilo,  a  chief  of 
a  high  family,  was  appointed  king. 

KA'MEKE,  Geokg  Aknold  Carl  von,  b.  Prussia;  entered  the  army  in  1834,  and 
in  1850  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain.  He  was  sent  to  Vienna  in  185G  as  attache  to 
the  Prussian  embassy,  and  remained  there  two  years.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  chief 
of  the  engineering  department,  with  the  rank  of  lieut.col.  He  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  of  infantry  in  1861,  and  rose  to  the  position  of  maj.gen.  and  chief 
of  staff,  leadmg  the  2d  army  corps  in  the  war  with  Austria  in  1866.  His  services  were 
rewarded  by  a  decoration,  and  in  1867  he  was  promoted  to  the  otlice  of  inspector-general 
:ind  in  the  following  year  to  lieut.gen.  On  Aug.  6,  1870,  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  lie  made  the  direct  attack  on  Saarbrlicken  in  command  of  the  4th  division  (part  of 
the  7th  army  corps),  leading  the  assault  in  person.  By  him,  also,  the  movement  was 
undertaken  that  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  heights  of  Spicheren;  he  was  summoned 
from  the  frontier  to  Paris,  Jan.,  1871,  and  given  charge  of  the  engineering  operations  of 
the  siege.  After  peace  was  declared  he  returned  to  his  former  position  of  inspector- 
general,  and  was  made  minister  of  war  in  1874. 

KAMENZ.     See  Camenz. 

KAMI,  or  Happy  Spirits,  are  in  Japanese  mythology  certain  sj^irits  or  divinities  who  ^ 
founded  the  first  terrestrial  dynasty.  The  Japanese  believe  that  the  spirits  of  human 
beings  survive  the  body,  and  receiver  reward  or  punishment  according  to  the  conduct  of 
this  life.  If  a  man's  life  has  been  distinguished  for  piety,  patriotism,  or  good  works, 
they  deifj^  him  after  death  as  a  Kami,  and  thus  the  number  of  these  deities  is  indefinite. 
Some  of  them  preside  over  the  elements  and  powers  of  nature.  The  worship  of  these 
demigods  or  Kami  is  called  Kami-no-mitsi,  or  the  um/  of  the  Kami.  They  have  chapels 
in  all  parts  of  the  empire  called  mias,  which  are  always  built  in  picturesque  localities, 
generally  among  groves  of  trees,  usually  upon  a  hill,  natural  or  artificial,  with  a  massive 
stone  stairway  leading  to  the  top,  Thece  mias^jvere  originally  commemorative  chapels, 
erected  in  honor  of  Japanese  heroes.  The  prince  of  the  province  wiicre  the  hero  was 
born,  or  had  performed  his  deeds,  had  the  charge  of  keeping  the  chapel  in  repair;  there 
was  no  priest  to  officiate,  and  no  privileged  class  interposed  between  the  worshiper  and 
the  being  worshiped. 

KAMOURAS'KA,  a  co.  in  Quebec,  Dominion  of  Canada,  on  the  St,  Law^rence  river, 
whence  it  extends  to  the  state  of  Maine,  the  range  of  mountains  which  form  the  source 
of  the  river  De  Loup  and  the  Androscoggin  being  a  part  of  its  eastern  boundary;  1017 
sq.m.;  pop.  '71,  21,254,  chiefly  of  French  descent.  Its  surface  is  much  broken.  It  is 
traversed  l)y  the  St.  Francis,  Kamourasca,  and  Walloostook  rivers,  and  by  a  division  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  railway.  The  principal  products  are  oats,  rye,  barley,  wheat,  and 
potatoes. 

KAMPEN,  NiKOLAAS  Godfried  van,  1776-1839;  b.  in  Holland;  obtained  his  first 
literar}' impressions  in  a  bookstore  in  which  he  worked  as  an  apprentice.  He  studied 
languages  and  taught  German,  and  at  the  age  of  30  was  pi'ofessor  of  th(!  Duteh  language, 
liteiature  and  history  in  the  university  of  Leyden.  He  also  edited  the  Leydon  Gazette,  and 
wrote  voluminously  on  many  subjects.  In  1831  he  published  Geschicdenis  der  Ncder- 
landen  huiten  Europa. 

KAMPFER,  or  Kaempfer,  Engelbrecht,  1651-1716;  b.  Germany;  was  a  medical 
student  at  Konigsberg,  and  visited  Persia  as  secretary  to  the  Swedish  ambassador. 
Having  received  an  appointment  as  surgeon  to  the  Dutch  East  India  company,  in  its 
naval  service,  he  accompanied  the  fleet,  to  which  he  was  appointed,  to  the  East  Indies 
and  Japan.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1693,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  preparation  of 
his  vohnninous  notes  fora  compreliensive  history  and  description  of  the  empire  of  Japan 
and  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  literary  history  that  this  important 
work  was  never  published  in  Dutch,  and  that  from  the  first  edition,  published  in  London 
in  1727,  were  made  the  existing  French  and  German  translations, 

KAMPTZ,  Karl  Albert  Ciirtstopii  Heinrich  von.  1769-1849;  b.  Germany; 
studied  law  at  Gottingen,  and  rose  to  a  high   juilicial  position.      For  12  ^x^ars  he  was 
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minister  of  justice  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  He  incurred  the  animosity  of  the  students 
undot  lilt'  more  liberal  Germans  engaged  in  the  political  movements  of  the  time,  and  his 
imp'.utant  work,  the  Codex  dtr  Gcndar/neric,  was  publicly  burned  by  the  students  of 
Wart  burg. 

KANABEC,  a  co.  in  e.  Minnesota;  540  sq.m. ;  pop.  '75,  311.  The  largest  portion  of 
the  surface  is  covered  with  forests  of  sugar-maple,  pine,  etc.  The  soil  produces  wheat, 
oats,  and  grass.  It  is  drained  by  the  Grindstone  and  Knife  rivers.  Valuation  of  real 
and  personal  estate,  $571,28*2.     Capital,  Brunswick. 

KANAGA'WA  (imte).     See  Yokohama. 

KANA'AVHA,  a  co.  in  West  Virginia,  formed  in  1789,  of  two  counties,  Greenbrier 
and  Montgomery,  pop.  in  '80.  o2,4G() — 2,809  colored;  area,  1150  sq.m.;  co.  seat,  Charles- 
ton or  Kanawha  Court-house,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  state,  o08  m.  w.  of  Richmond. 
The  Hplands,  and  the  banks  of  the  Kanawha  river  (Kanawha,  in  the  Indian  dialect  sig- 
nifying t/ie-  ricer  of  the  icoodf^),  are  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  timber.  Fine  sand 
stone  is  found  in  extensive  ledges,  and  inexhaustible  beds  of  bituminous  coal.  .Salt  is 
an  important  article  of  export;  and  the  water  is  obtained  by  boring  at  a  depth  of  from 
300  to  500  ft.  below  the  bed  of  the  Kanawha  river.  The  brine  invariably  rises  to  a  level 
with  the  river.  The  Elk,  Coal,  and  Pocatalico  rivers  water  wide  sections  of  the  county, 
and  the  Ohio  and  Chesapeake  railroad  crosses  it.  Tobacco  is  one  of  the  chief  staples; 
otlier  products  are:  corn,  wool,  oats,  poi'k,  and  sweet  potatoes.  The  manufactures 
include  saddlery  and  harness,  woolen  goods,  cooperage,  flour,  and  lumber. 

KANDAHAR'.     See  Ca>daiiar.  ^ 

KANDIYOHI,  a  co.  a  little  w.  of  the  centre  of  INIinnesota,  about  850  sq.m.;  pop. 
'75,  8,033.  It  has  an  undulating  surface,  diversified  by  forests  of  oak,  elm,  etc.,  and 
with  many  small  lakes.  The  soil  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  producing  wheat,  oats,  grass, 
etc.  The  St.  Paul  and.  Pacific  railroad  passes  through.  Valuation  of  real  and  personal 
property,  .$1,015,554. 

KANDY,  or  Candy,  an  important  t.  in  Ceylon  (q.v.),  7°  20'  n.  lat.,  80°  50'  e.  long.; 
pop.  3,000.  It  was  fonnerly  the  capital  of  the  king  of  Kandy's  dominions,  and  the  pal- 
ace of  the  kings,  though  now  much  dilapidated,  covers  a  considerable  space,  and  was 
formerly  a  building  of  great  magnificence.  The  ruined  temple  and  tombs  of  the  kings 
are  objects  of  much  interest  to  travelers.  Kandy  is  65  m.  from  the  town  of  Colombo, 
and  is  situated  in  th(^  midst  of  a  number  of  steep  hills,  whose  lofty  summits  are  covered 
with  jungle  and  very  unhealthful.  The  houses  are  of  mud  and  thatched,  excepting 
those  of  the  chiefs,  which  are  tiled  and  whitewashed.  The  principal  street  is  about  2  m. 
long. 

KANE,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Illinois;  540  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  44,956.  It  has  an  undulating  sur* 
face  and  a  fertile  soil.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  county  is  prairie.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Chicago  atul  North-western,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  and  the  Chi- 
cago and  Iowa  railroads.  Its  staple  productions  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  flax,  butter, 
:nd  pork.  Valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate,  $32, 800,  S8&.  It  contains  the  cities  of 
Aurora  and  Elgin.     Capital,  Geneva 

KANE,  a  CO.  in  s.  Utah,  bordering  upon  Arizona;  intersected  by  the  Colorado  and 
partly  drained  by  the  Rio  San  Juan;  pop.  '80,  3,085.  A  considerable  portion  of  its 
surface  is  mountainous.  The  soil  produces  wheat,  corn,  and  pasturage  for  sheep.  Val- 
uation of  real  and  personal  property,  $269,105.     Capital,  Toquerville. 

KANE,  Eijsha  Kent  {ante).     See  Polar  Expeditions. 

KANGAROO  ISLAND,  in  south  Australia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Vincent, 
in  lat.  36'  s.,  long.  137"  e.  Its  length  from  e.  to  w.  is  95  m.,  and  its  width  generally 
about  25  m. ;  1970  sq.  miles.  The  surface  is  extensively  covered  with  l)ushwood,  with  a 
few  trees.  It  has  numerous  salt  lakes.  It  received  its  name  from  the  number  of  kan- 
garoos found  there  by  its  discoverer,  capt.  Flinders. 

KANGHOA,  or  Kang-wa,  Japanese  Kokw\\,  a  well-wooded,  rocky,  and  mountain- 
ous island  off  the  western  coast  of  Corea,  between  n.  lat.  37°  and  38 \  :in(l  long.  e.  from 
Greenwich,  126'  and  127'.  It  is  al)Out  20  m.  long,  and  9  or  10  wide,  of  an  elongated 
oval  shape,  having  an  area  of  160  sq.  miles.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  producing  rice, 
tobacco,  sorghum,  maize,  barley,  beans,  cabbage,  chestnuts,  etc.  This  island  is  scoured 
on  its  eastern  side  l)y  the  cold,  rapid,  and  tmbulent  current  of  the  Han  river,  the  largest 
in  Corea.  whose  sources  are  in  the  high  mountains  along  the  e.  coa'^t.  The  cit}'-  of  Kang- 
hoa,  with  a  i)op.  of  about  12.000,  in  the  eastern  center  of  the  island,  has  from  ancient 
tunes  been  the  refuge;  of  the  royal  family  during  foreign  invasion  or  civil  war.  During 
the  Mongol  invasion  it  was  the  national  capital.  Chinese  pirates  have  greatly  troubletl 
the  inhabitants  for  centuries.  In  Oct..  1866,  the  French  naval  expedition,  under  admiral- 
Roze,  made  rendezvous  off  the  island,  and  attacked  Kanglioa  city  in  force,  in  revenge 
for  the  murder  of  nine  French  Jesuit  missionaries  in  Seoul  a  few  months  befoie.  The 
fortifications,  consistirig  mainly  of  a  crenellated  wall  15  ft.  high,  defended  by  anows. 
jingols,  and  matchlocks,  were  stormed  by  scaling  parties,  the  gales  broken  in  with  axes. 
and  the  place  captured  after  some  slaughter.  About  80  bronze  and  iron  (cannon  of  small 
caliber,  6,000  matchlocks,  the  ollicial   archives  of  the  city,  large   food-supplies,  i^32.000. 
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Worth  of  silver,  and  a  valuable  librar}^  of  books  were  captured;  besides  large  quantities 
of  miscellaneous  war  material.  Flushed  by  success,  a  party  of  160  marines  attempted 
to  capture  a  fortified  monastery  a  few  miles  s.  of  the  city,  wliicli  had  been  garrisoned  l>y 
a  regiment  of  native  tiger-hunters.  Upon  the  first  assault  nearly  one-fourth  of  their 
number  were  disabled,  and  a  retreat  was  ordered.  The  next  morning,  after  one  week's 
stay  in  Corea,  the  admiral  suddenly  gave  orders  to  evacuate  tlie  island,  Tlie  French 
government  did  not  approve  of  the  expedition,  and  Bellouet,  the  French  minister  who 
had  ordered  it,  was  recalled.  The  effect  of  this  ill-planned  raid  was  disastrous  all  over 
the  east,  French  prestige  suffered  greatly,  and  the  massacre  at  Tientsin  followed,  June 
2,  1870.  This  frightful  event  was  believed  to  have  gained  its  first  impetus  from  the 
unfortunate  issue  of  admiral  Roze's  campaign  in  Corea,  The  American  expedition  sent 
in  1871  to  make  a  treaty  with  Corea  if  possible,  and  inquire  into  the  affair  of  the 
General  Sherman  (see  Ping  Yang),  arrived  off  Boissee  (Woody)  island  May  30.  On 
June  1  the  Palofi  and  Monocacy,  with  four  steam-launches,  were  dispatched  up  the 
river,  and  while  turning  a  rocky  point  were  fired  on  by  the  Coreans.  Only  one  of  the 
Americans  was  hurt,  and  the  forts  were  slielled  and  silenced  at  once.  Eight  days  later 
an  expedition  of  chastisement  was  dispatched  against  the  forts  on  the  Kanghoa  side  of 
the  river.  The  force  consisted  of  759  men,  2  extra-armed  gun-boats,  and  4  steam-launches,  • 
After  forty-eight  hours'  absence  from  the  anchorage,  eighteen  of  which  were  spent  on 
land,  during  which  five  forts  were  attacked  and  captured,  the  Americans  returned  victori- 
ous, having  lost  three  men  killed  and  ten  wounded,  among  the  former  lieut.  McKee, 
who,  like  Ids  father  in  Mexico,  lost  his  life  as  he  entered  a  fort  leading  his  men.  Fifty 
flags,  481  carmon,  and  many  trophies  were  captured  and  the  forts  dismantled.  About 
400  Coreans  lost  their  lives.  The  forts  were  on  the  rocky  promontories  jutting  into  the 
river,  whose  violent  current  made  naval  maneuvers  extremely  difficult.  The  wliole 
fleet,  under  rear-admiral  John  Rodgers,  with  minister  A.  A.  Low,  then  returned  to 
Cliifu  (see  report  of  the  U.  S  secretary  of  the  navy,  1871),  On  Sept.  19,  1875,  the 
Japanese  gun-boat,  Unyo-kan,  while  on  her  way  to  Newchang,  China,  stopped  at  Kokwa 
or  Kang-hoa  island  to  procure  water.  Her  men  were  fired  on  by  the  Corean  garrison, 
who  evidently  mistook  the  Japanese  mariners  for  French  or  Americans.  The  Japanese, 
on  the  20th,  attacked  the  fort  (Yeso),  and  without  loss  to  themselves  killed  24  of  the 
garrison  and  took  the  fort.  This  event  led  to  the  treaty  expedition  sent  later,  under 
Kuroda,  by  which  the  two  nations  have  entered  into  commercial  relations, 

KANGRAH,  an  extensive  hill  fort  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Punjab,  s,w.  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  between  the  Beyah  and  the  Rauvy  rivers.  The  fortress  was  taken 
by  Mahmoud  of  Ghizni,  who  carried  off  immense  riches;  retaken  by  the  rajah  of  Delhi 
in  1043,  and  subsequently,  after  a  long  siege,  by  the  emperor  Akbar,  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  centur}^  it  belonged  to  Sansa  Chand,  who  surrendered  it  to  Runjeet  Singh, 
When  the  English  obtained  possession  of  the  Punjab  the  country  in  the  vicinit}"  of 
Ktuigrah  was  chosen  for  the  cultivation  of  the  tea-tree,  and  there  is  now  an  extensive 
plantation  at  the  base  of  the  Chamba  range  of  hills. 

KANKA'KEE,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Illinois,  on  the  Indiana  border,  and  drained  by  the 
Kankakee  and  Iroquois  rivers;  nearly  600  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  24,352.  The  land  is  chiefly 
prairie,  interspersed  here  and  fiiere  with  swamps.  It  is  mainly  an  agricultural  county, 
its  chief  productions  being  wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  flax,  butter,  and  cheese.  Not 
less  than  four  important  railroads  pass  through  it.     Capital,  Kankakee  city. 

KANKAKEE  CITY,  the  capital  of  Kankakee  co,,  111.,  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  55  m,  s,  vv.  of  Chicago,  and  on  the  Illinois  Central  at  its  junction  with 
the  Cincinnati,  Lafayette  and  Chicago  railroad.  Pop.  '80,  5^809,  It  contains  10 
churches,  the  usual  county  buildings,  2  banks,  2  foundries,  1  flour  mill,  1  woolen  mill, 
3  carriage  factories,  and  4  weekly  newspapers. 

KANOGE,  or  Kanouj,  a  t.  and  district  of  Hindustan,  in  the  province  of  Furruck- 
abad.  The  district  lies  along  the  e.  side  of  the  Ganges,  and  has  generally  a  sandy  soil, 
but  well  cultivated.  The  town  is  2  m,  from  the  Ganges,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
a  canal.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  when  taken  by  Mahmoud  of  Ghizni  was  one  o"f 
the  most  wealthy  and  populous  cities  of  India.  It  was  the  capital  of  Hindustan  at  the 
time  of  the  Mohammedan  invasion,  when,  in  1018,  it  was  captured,  but  not  permanently 
held  by  Mahmoud.  There  is  now  but  one  street,  and  there  are  no  important  buildings. 
The  adjacent  ])lain  is  covered  with  ruined  temples  and  tombs,  and  broken  images  under 
the  trees.  Among  the  ruins  are  found  curious  remains  of  antiquity,  such  as  coins 
inscribed  with  Sanskrit  characters,  sometimes  with  the  image  of  a  Hindu  deity.  The 
distance  of  Kanoge  from  Agra  is  110  m.;  from  Lucknow,  75  m, ;  from  Delhi,  214  m.; 
*irom  Calcutta,  (350  miles, 

KANSAS  {ante)  was  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Louisiana  ceded  by  France  to  the 
United  States  in  1803.  When  Missouri,  also  a  part  of  tlie  same  territory,  in  1820,  prayed 
for  admission  to  the  union  as  a  slave  state,  a  fierce  controversy  arose,  the  people  of  the 
north  generally  contending  that  congress  ought  to  exercise  its  constitutional  power  to 
I'efuse  the  request  until  Missouri  should  agree  to  abolish  slavery,  while  the  people  of  the 
slave  states  demanded  its  admission  on  tlie  ground  of  constitutional  right.  The  con- 
trovers}'-  was  finally  settled  by  the  adoption  of  what  has  since  been  known  as  "the  Mis- 
souri compromise,"  the  substance  of  which  was  that  Missouri  should  be  admitted  to  the 
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union  as  a  slave  state,  but  "tliat  in  all  the  territory  ceded  b}-  France  to  the  United 
States  under  the  name  of  Loui.siana  which  lies  ii.  (;f  hit.  oO  30'  n.,  excepting-  only  such 
part  thereof  as  is  included  within  the  limits  of  the  state  [Missouri]  conlemi)lated  by  this 
act,  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  in  tlie  punisiiment  of  crime, 
wliereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  sliall  be  and  is  forever  ])r()hibited." 
The  ellect  of  this  provision  was  to  leave  Arkansas,  lying  wholly  s.  of  36'  30'  n.  hit., 
open  for  tlie  introduction  of  slavery,  and  it  was  accordingly  admilted  to  the  ui.io  i  as  a 
shive  slate  in  1830.  witli  but  slight  opposition  from  the  free  states.  Iowa,  being  also  a 
part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  and  lying  n.  of  the  line  of  30'  30'  n.  hit.,  was  admiticd 
to  the  union  as  a  free  state  ten  years  later  without  opposition  from  the  slave  states.  The; 
"  Missouri  compromise"  up  to  this  time  had  been  treated  by  both  sections  of  the  country 
as  a  finality.  In  1854,  when  it  was  proposed  to  organize  the  territories  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  the  supporters  of  slavery  incori)orated  in  the  act  of  organization  a  proviso 
declaring  that  the  prohibition  of  1S20  was  "inoperative  and  void,"  thus  proposing  to 
remove  the  barrier  to  the  extension  of  slavery  which  had  been  created  by  congress  34 
years  previously,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  which,  during  all  that  period,  both  the 
northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  union  had  held  themselves  to  be  '•  forever"  bound. 
The  plea  by  which  it  was  sought  to  justify  this  act  was  that  "  the  compromises  of  1850," 
so  called,  which  had  been  adopted  by  congress  as  a  "final  settlement"  of  all  the  differ- 
ences respecting  slavery  wdiicli  then  existed,  operated  as  a  "  virtual"  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri restriction.  It  was  not  contended  that  the  acts  constituting  "the  compromise  of 
1850"'  contained  any  specitic  reference  to  the  restriction  of  1820,  or  that  in  tlie  debates 
preceding  their  passage  any  hint  or  intimation  was  given  that  they  w^ould  have  the 
effect  of  repealing  the  restriction;  but  it  Avas  insisted  that  the  legislation  of  1850  was  in 
principle  incompatible  with  that  of  1820,  and  therefore  that  the  latter  should  give  way; 
It  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  supporters  of  slavery  to  introduce  the  system  into 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  to  bring  them  into  the  union  as  slave  states.  Here  was  the 
beginning  of  the  later  series  of  events  wdiich  led  dire'ctly  to  the  great  rebellion  and  its 
war.  By  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  free  states  the  proposition  to  repeal  the 
Missouri  restriction  Avas  held  to  be  perlidious,  and  an  intense  excitement  ensued. 
Numerous  remonstrances  against  the  act  were  sent  to  congress,  among  them  one  from 
3.000  northern  clergymen;  but  in  spite  of  all  opposition  the  act  w^as  passed.  Emigrants 
from  Missouri  rushed  into  Kansas  in  large  numbers,  with  a  fixed  determination  to  make 
it  a  slave  state.  The  enemies  of  slavery  determined  to  defeat  this  plan,  and  a  tide  of 
emigration  flowed  towards  the  new  territory  from  the  free  states.  Emigrant  aid  socie^ 
ties  were  formed  and  incorporated  to  assist  those  who  w^ere  disposed  to  enlist  in  the 
struggle  to  save  Kansas  from  the  blight  of  slavery.  Attempts  were  made  to  resist  by 
force  the  entrance  of  emigrants  from  the  north  into  the  territory.  A  secret  society  had 
been  organized  in  ^lissouri  for  the  purpose  of  extending  slavery  into  Kansas  by  sending 
voters  into  the  territory,  and  public  meetings  were  held  to  promote  the  same  object. 
One  of  these  meetings  was  hekl  at  AVeston,  and  it  w^as  declared  by  those  who  were  pres- 
ent that  they  held  themselves  in  readiness,  whenever  called  upon  by  any  of  the  citizens 
of  Kansas,  "to  assist  in  removing  any  and  all  emigrants  who  go  there  under  the  auspices 
of  the  northern  emigrant  aid  societies."  On  Nov.  29,  1854,  an  election  was  to  be  held  for 
the  choice  of  a  territorial  delegate  to  congress.  The  polls  W'Cre  taken  possession 
of  by  armed  bands  from  Missouri,  and,  of  the  2,843  votes  cast,  1729,  it  was 
afterwards  proved,  were  illegal.  In  ]Mar.,  1855,  an  attempt  was  made  to  elect  a 
territorial  legislature,  and  again  the  polls  were  taken  possession  of  by  armed  bodies  of 
men  from  Missouri,  who  elected  pro-slavery  delegates  from  every  district,  and  then 
returned  to  their  homes.  An  investigation  showed  that  of  6,218  votes  cast  in  this 
election,  only  1410  were  legal,  and  that  of  these  791  were  given  for  the  free  state  candi- 
dates. Gov.  Reeder  set  aside  tlie  returns  from  six  of  the  districts,  and  ordered  new 
elections  therein,  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  free  state  delegates,  except  in  Leaven- 
worth, where  the  polls  were  again  invjided  by  armed  Missourians.  The  pro-slavery  party, 
by  fraudulent  means,  gained  a  majority  in  the  territorial  legislature,  w'hich  ex[)elled  all 
the  members  chosen  at  the  second  elections  ordered  by  gov.  Reeder,  and  gave  their  seats 
to  the  men  elected  b}"  the  armed  raiders  from  Missouri.  The  same  body  passed  an  act 
making  it  a  capital  olTense  to  assist  slaves  in  escaping  either  to  or  from  the  territory,  and 
felony  to  circulate  anti-slavery  publications,  or  to  deny  the  right  to  hold  slaves;  also  an 
act  requiring  all  voters  to  swear  to  support  the  fugitive-slave  law.  The  struggle  betw^een 
the  free  state  and  the  slave  state  parties  did  not  end  until  1859.  The  latter  was  con- 
stantly supported  by  the  national  executive,  as  well  as  by  bands  of  armed  men  from  Mis- 
.souri.  Governors  whose  syrni)athies  were  with  the  pro-slavery  ])arty  at  the  time  of  their 
ap])ointment  were  summarily  removed  by  the  president  when  they  were  found  too  hon- 
orable to  connive  at  the  most  palpable  fi-aiids.  The  free  state  party,  knowing  them- 
selves to  be  a  majority  of  the  actual  settlers  of  the  territory,  refused  to  be  cheated  out  of 
their  rights.  They  met  force  with  forc:e,  and  were  so  courageous  and  persistent  that  the 
other  side  was  at  length  compelled  to  give  way,  and  in  1859  a  constitution  prohibiting 
slavery  was  framed  by  a  convention  of  delegates  at  Wyandotte,  and  ratilied  by  the  pop- 
ular vote— 10,421  citizens  voting  for  it,  and  5.5*50  against  it.  This  settled  the  question, 
and  Jan.  29,  1861,  Kan.sas  was  admitted  to  the  union  with  a  constitution  prohibiting 
ylavcry. 
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The  surface  of  the  slate  is  generally  iindulatiug,  with  a  G:entle  slope  toward  the  e., 
where  there  is  a  succession  of  fertile  prairies,  rich  valleys,  ntul  grass-covered  hills.  On 
the  western  line  tlie  altitude  above  the  sea  is  more  than  8,0()i>  ft.,  while  it  is  less  than  1000 
ft.  near  tlie  Missouri  river  The  river-bottoms  vary  in  widih  from  one-quarter  of  a  mile 
to  10  miles.  Back  from  t,he  bottom-lands  are  bluffs  varying  in  lieight  from  50  to  300 
feet.  The  state  is  abundantly  watered.  On  tlie  north-eastern  border  the  Missouri  pre- 
sents a  water  front  of  nearly  150  miles.  The  Kansas  river,  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Republican  and  Smoky  Hill  rivers,  in  Daviess  co.,  flows  eastward  150  m.,  and  empties 
into  the  Missouri  near  Wyandotte,  where  the  latter  turns  from  a  southerly  to  an  eastward 
course.  The  Smoky  Hill  rises  in  Colorado,  and  after  entering  Kansas  receives  the  Saline 
and  the  Solomon — the  former  about  200  and  the  latter  800  m.  long.  The  Republican 
also  rises  in  Colorado,  flows  across  the  n.w.  corner  of  Kansas  into  Nebraska,  and  after- 
I  wards  returns  to  the  state,  joining  the  Kansas  as  above  mentioned.  The  Big  Blue,  which 
rises  in  Nebraska,  and  the  Gi-asshopper  are  northern  tributaries  of  the  Kansas,  while 
the  Wakarusa  joins  it  from  the  south.  About  two-thirds  of  the  state  lies  s.  of  the  Kan- 
sas and  Smoky  Hill  rivers.  The  Osage  rises  in  the  e.  part  of  the  state,  flows  s.e.  125 
m.,  and  enters  Missouri.  The  Neosho  rises  near  the  center  of  the  state,  flows  s.e., 
receives  the  Cottonw^ood,  and  enters  the  Indian  teri'itory.  The  Verdigris,  20  m.  further 
w.,  flows  nearly  parallel  with  the  Neosho,  and  also  enters  the  Indian  territory.  The 
^  Arkansas,  which  rises  in  Colorado,  runs  through  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  length  of 
*  Kansas,  in  a  course  so  tortuous  that  its  windings  in  the  state  have  been  reckoned  at  500 
miles.  With  its  tributaries,  the  Walnut,  the  Little  Arkansas,  and  Cow  creek,  it  drains 
the  larger  portion  of  southern  Kansas.     No  one  of  all  these  interior  rivers  is  navigable. 

Bituminous  coal  is  found  in  the  entire  e.  portion  of  the  state,  but  some  of  the  veins 
are  thin.  The  coal-bearing  region  embraces  an  area  of  17,000  sq.miles.  Some  coal  of 
an  inferior  quality  exists  in  the  w.  part  of  the  state,  where  salt  in  large  quantities  and 
of  the  purest  quality  is  found.  Iron  ore  is  found  only  in  small  quantides  and  of  a  char- 
acter which  wdll  not  repay  working.  Lead,  alum,  limestone  suitable  for  h3'draulic 
cement,  petroleum,  deposits  of  lime,  flue  building  stone,  and  brick  and  other  clays,  are 
not  lacking.  The  climate  of  Kansas  is  very  pleasant,  the  great  proportion  of  fair  sunny 
days  being  one  of  its  features.  In  winter  the  temperature  rarely  falls  below  zero;  in 
summer  it  ranges  from  80°  to  100°,  but  the  nights  are  cool  and  the  air  is  dry  and  pure. 
The  winter  winds,  to  which  the  prairies  offer  no  obstruction,  are  sometimes  very  severe; 
but  on  the  whole  the  climatic  conditions  are  highly  favorable  to  consumptives  and  those 
suffering  from  asthma  and  other  bronchial  troubles. 

The  fossils  in  the  w.  part  of  the  state  are  of  great  geologic  interest.  The}"  embrace 
dicotyledonous  leaves  of  many  species,  some  of  which  are  new  to  science:  cinnamon, 
such  as  now  grows  only  in  the  torrid  zone:  large  sharks  and  other  fish;  saurians  ard 
amphibians  of  great  size;  and  marine  shells,  reptiles,  and  fishes  of  species  previously 
unknown. 

The  soil  of  the  state  is  admirably  adapted  to  agriculture,  being  rich  in  the  minernl 
constituents  which  promote  vegetation.  The  bottom-lands  are  especially  fertile,  the  soil 
being  from  2  to  10  ft.  deep.  On  the  uplands  it  is  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  depth.  In  the  e. 
half  of  the  state  it  is  a  black,  sandy  loam,  intermixed  M'itli  vegetable  mold.  In  the  w. 
part  it  is  of  a  lighter  color,  but  deeper  than  that  m  the  east.  The  e.  part  of  the  st:ite  is 
well  wooded.  The  trees  most  abundant  are  oak,  elm,  black  walnut,  hickor}^  sycamore, 
cotton-wood,  box-elder,  honey-locust,  wullow%  white  ash  and  blackberry.  In  the  most 
sparsely-settled  portions  of  the  state  the  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  antelope,  and  prairie-dog 
may  still  be  found,  while  the  prairie-hen,  wild  turkey,  wild  goose,  and  other  game 
birds  are  plentiful. 

The  prosperity  of  Kansas  since  its  admission  to  the  Union  is  hardl.y  paralleled  by 
that  of  any  other  state.  In  1855  it  had  a  population  of  8,501 ;  in  1860,  107,206;  in  1870. 
364,399;  in  1875,  of  531,156;  in  1880,  of  995,335.  The  increase  since  1875  appears  to 
have  been  at  the  rate  of  nearly  or  quite  100,000  per  annum.  It  is  mainly  an  agricultural 
:state,  though  its  manufacturing  interests  and  mineral  resources  have  been  rapidly 
developed.  The  assessed  value  of  propert}"  in  1875  was  $137,480,000.  The  total  number 
of  acres  of  land  is  33.599,600,  of  which  5,595,305  were  then  under  cultivation,  and 
28,004,295  were  uncultivated.  In  1878  the  cultivated  portion  of  the  state  had  increased 
to  6,583,728  acres.  The  true  valuation  of  property  for  1870  was  $188,892,014;  that 
for  1880  $260,000,000.  The  value  of  agricultural  productions  for  1878  is  reported 
as  follows:  Field  products,  $49,914,434;  increase  in  total  value  of  farm  animals. 
$6,401,871;  products  of  live  stock,  $10,415,339;  products  of  market  gardens,  $247,510; 
apiarian  products,  $55,141;  horticultural  products,  $2,642.770 — total  valuation  of  farm 
products,  $69,677,067.  The  acreage  of  winter  wheat  in  1879  w^as  estimated  at  1,297,525. 
that  of  spring  wheat  at  412,139 — making  a  total  of  1.709.664  acres.  The  area  in  corn 
was  2,925,070  acres;  in  oats,  573.928  a(;res;  in  potatoes,  65,000  acres;  m  flax,  69.383 
acres;  in  cultivated  grasses,  139,976  acres;  in  prairie,  meadow,  and  pasture,  484,019 
acres;  total  area  in  all  farm  crops,  7.757,130  acres.  The  apple  crop  of  1877  was  valued 
at  $1,445,128;  the  peach  crop  at  $539,056;  cherries,  $138,239;  wine  from  grapes,  $11.- 
201;  small  fruits,  $707,060.  The  number  of  farm  dwellings  erected  in  1879  was  15,952, 
valued  at  nearly  $3,000,000.  The  latest  statistics  of  manufactures  are  those  of  1870, 
when  the  number  of  establishments  was  1,477,  employing  capital  amounting  to  $4,319,- 
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060,  and  pnyiiiLT  in  waces  durinpr  tlio  yoar.  ^2, 377, oil ;  value  of  prodnct:?.  $11,775,833. 
'I'hc  cluctituiustric's  wt-ic:  carpc'iiU'riiiii,-  and  building,  llouring  and  giist  mills,  foiindiies, 
lumbc'i  nulls,  satldlcry  and  liarncss,  and  ^\■()()len  mills.  A  .state  commissioner  was 
engaged  in  1878  in  stoelcing  the  rivers  with  tish.  ehietly  salmon  and  .shad,  'i'lie  number 
of  national  banks  in  1«73  was  2(5,  with  a  capital  of  $1,970,000,  and  a  circulation  of 
$l,537,4i)(j.  In  1874  there  were  in  the  state  34  lire  and  marine  and  20  life  insurance 
companies. 

The  public  institutions  are:  the  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Ossawatomic,  the  asylum 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Ulathe,  the  school  for  tlie  blind  at  Wyandotte,  the  state  uni- 
versity at  f^eaveuworth.  the  slate  agricultural  college  at  ManJiattan,  and  the  state  peni- 
tentiary at  Leavenworih.  The  constitution  recpiircs  the  legislature  to  establish  "a 
uniform  .'system  of  common  schools,  and  schools  of  a  liigher  grade,  embracing  normal, 
preparatory,  collegiate,  and  university  departments."  In  the  year  ending  July  31,  1879, 
the  whole 'numbei"of  school  districts  was  5,575;  persons  of  school  age  (between  5  and 
21  years),  males,  160,542;  females,  150,768;  total,  311.310;  number  of  pupils  enrolled, 
males,  107.005;  females,  101,314;  total,  208,409;  average  daily  attendance,  males, 
62,120;  females,  61,876— total,  123,996;  number  of  teachers,  males,  3,128;  females, 
5,579 — total,  6,707.  The  total  of  receipts  for  school  purposes  was  $1,878,563;  of  ex- 
penses, !^1,590,794.  The  permament  school  fimd  on  June  30,  1879,  amounted  to 
^1,601.631.     The  amount  of  school  property  in  1878  was  $4,527,227. 

There  being  in  the  interior  of  the  state  no  navigable  rivers,  the  railroads  are  the  chief 
means  of  transportation  and  travel.  There  were  in  tlie  state  in  1879,  2,500  m  of  railroad 
in  operation,  the  assessed  value  of  which  was  $15,525,033.  The  law  prohibits  the  cor- 
porations from  charging  over  6  cents  per  mile  for  transporting  passengers.  The  principal 
roads,  with  their  number  of  miles  within  the  stale,  are:  The  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  Fe.  469;  Kansas  Pacific,  476;  Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  and  Galveston,  144;  cen- 
tral branch  of  the  Union  Pacific,  100;  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas,  156;  Missouri 
River,  Fort  Scott,  and  Gulf,  159;  St.  Joseph  and  Denver  City,  138. 

Topeka  is  the  state  capital.  The  capitol  building  is  a  large  and  handsome  structure. 
The  govx^rnor  is  elected  by  the  people  for  2  years  and  receives  an  annual  salary  of 
$3,000.  The  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer,  and  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction  are  elected  in  the  same  way,  for  the  same  term,  each  receiving 
an  annual  sahny  of  $2,000.  The  attorney-general,  elected  in  the  same  way  and  for  the 
same  term,  is  paid  $1,500  per  annum.  The  legislature  is  composed  of  a  senate  and 
liousc  of  representatives,  and  the  number  of  their  members  respectively  changes  as  new 
counties  are  organized.  The  apportionment  of  1876  fixed  the  number  of  senators  at  40, 
and  of  representatives  at  123;  the  former  being  elected  for  2  years,  the  latter  for  1  year. 
Their  compensation  is  fixed  by  the  constitution  at  $3  per  day  for  actual  service  and  15 
cents  per  nule  for  travel  to  and  from  the  capital.  The  sessions  commnnce  annually  on 
the  2d  Tuesday  of  January.  The  anmud  election  is  held  on  the  Tuesday  succeeding  the 
first  Monday  in  November.  The  .supreme  court,  consisting  of  a  chief-justice  and  2 
associate  justices,  is  elected  by  the  people  for  the  term  of  6  years;  the  district  courts,  of 
one  judge  each,  are  elected  l)y  the  people  for  4  years;  the  probate  coui't  of  each  county, 
consisting  of  one  judge,  is  elected  for  2  years.  Married  v/omen  may  .^^ue  and  be  sued. 
carry  on  in  their  own  names  any  trade  or  business,  and  have  full  control  of  their  earn- 
ings. The  property  of  a  wife  at  marriage  is  not  merged  with  that  of  her  husband,  but 
remains  her  own.  Neitiier  husband  nor  wife  is  allowed  to  bequeath  more  than  half  of 
his  or  her  estate  away  from  the  other  without  written  consent.  Divorces  are  allowed 
for  abandonment  for  one  year,  adultery,  impotenc}'-,  extreme  cruelty,  drunkenness,  gross 
neglect  of  duty,  and  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  siibse(pient  to  marriaue.  The 
total  bond(-d  debt  of  the  state  in  1878  was  $1,181,975.  The  electoral  votes  of  Kansas 
for  president  and  vic(;-presid('nt  of  the  United  States  have  been  cast  as  follows:  1864.  3 
for  Lincoln  and  Johnson;  1868,  3  for  Grant  and  Colfax;  1872,  5  for  Grant  and  Wilson; 
1876,  5  lor  Hayes  and  Wheeler;  1880,  5  for  Garfield  and  Arthur. 

KANSAS,  a  tri!)eof  Indians  of  tlie  Dakotah  family,  and  a  branch  of  tlie  Osages.  On 
Marquette's  maj)  of  1673  they  are  placed  on  the  Missouri  river,  beyond  the  Missouris  and 
the  Usages,  The  Jesuits  had  a  nussion  among  them  in  1728.  *  In  1815  they  were  on 
the  Kansas  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saline,  near  the  center  of  the  state  which  has 
adopted  their  name,  the  Sioux  having  driven  them  from  their  home  on  the  right  bank 
of  tlic  Missouri.  They  numbered  but  1500  at  this  time,  and  the  government  made  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  them.  By  another  treaty,  made  June  8,  1825,  they  ceded  all  their 
lands  in  Missouri  and  elsewhere,  retaining  a  reservation  30m.  Avide  on  tlie  Kansas  rivei'. 
Thirty-six  .sections  of  land  were  to  be  sold,  and  the  money  thus  ()l)tained  was  to  be 
invested  as  a  s(;hool  fund  for  their  benefit ;  and  the  government  agreed  to  give  them  an 
annuity  of  $3,500  for  20  y(;ars.  and  ])r()vide  them  with  animals  and  implements  of  agri- 
culture. Ten  years  later  the  Melhodisls  estalilished  a  mission  among  them,  but  failed  of 
success.  They  could  not  be  induced  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  were  constantly  falling 
into  trouble  with  the  neighboring  tribes.  In  1846  the  government  entered  into  another 
treaty  with  them,  by  which  a  reservation  20  m.  .square  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Neosho 
was  a.ssigned  to  them.  After  removing  to  their  new  liome  they  fell  into  bad  habits  and 
began  to  plunder  the  trains  on  the  Santa  Fe  road.     Wiien   Kansas  began  to  be  settled 
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their  reservation  was  invaded  by  the  "squatters,"  wlio  forced  many  of  tliem  to  leave. 
In  1854  they  entered  into  treati.es  granting  a  riglit  of  way  through  their  territory  to 
certain  raih'oads.  They  toolv  no  part  in  tlie  Kansas  troubles,  but  furnished  80  or  90 
soldiers,  who  fouglit  well  lor  the  United  States  in  the  wnr  against  the  rebellion.  In  18G2 
the  Friends  established  a  mission  among  them,  but  met  with  little  success.  In  1867  and 
1869  new  treaties  were  made  Aviih  them,  and  tinally,  in  1872,  congress  directed  their 
reservation  on  the  Neosho  and  their  trust  lands  to  be  sokl,  half  the  proceeds  to  be 
invested  for  their  benetit,  and  half  to  be  spent  in  providing  new  homes  for  them  in  the 
Indian  territory.  They  also  receive  5  per  cent  annually  on  $200,000  under  the  treaty 
of  1846,  and  the  interest 'on  $27,485  in  stocks  held  for  them  by  the  government.  In 
1872  their  number  had  dwindled  to  593. 

KANSAS  CITY,  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  at  the 
coniiuence  of  the  Kansas  river,  and  near  the  boundary  line  between  the  states  of  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas,  wliich  in  fact  runs  n.  and  s.  through  the  western  suburb  of  the  city. 
It  is  the  county  seat  of  Jackson  co.;  pop.  '70,  02,260;  '80,  55,813.  The  site  of  the  city 
is  alluded  to  by  Fremont  in  1843  as  Chouteau's  landing.  The  city  now  covers  numerous 
knobb}^  bluffs,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  120  ft.  above  the  river.  The  abruptness  of 
these  elevations  from  the  river  necessitates  deep  cuts  and  fills  for  the  streets,  which  are 
laid  out  to  pierce  through  hill  and  over  gulch,  regardless  of  natural  topography.  The 
city,  therefore,  presents  a  rough  appearance  on  a  general  view;  but  its  business  l)uildings 
are  substantial,  and  many  residences  on  the  hills  are  elegant  ami  tastefully  adapted  to 
the  hilly  sites.  The  growth  of  Kansas  City  began  with  that  rennirkable  migration  into 
the  territory  of  Kansas  urged  by  New  England  antislavery  socdetics  from  1850  to  1860. 
Before  that  time  southerners  with  their  slaves  had  begun  to  settle  the  territory.  Kansas 
City  was  one  of  the  gateways  of  this  conflicting  migration.  x\fter  the  great  conflict 
was  over  its  position  proved  to  be  most  advantageous  for  railway  concentrations  from 
the  e.  and  the  west.  It  became  one  of  the  great  points  for  supplying  west-bound  emi- 
grants to  Kansas,  Texas.  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  the  overland  trade  with  California 
before  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  was  completed,  as  well  as  the  main  market  for  the 
sale  of  the  cattle,  buffalo  skins,  and  hides  of  all  the  plains  w.  and  s.w.  Where  ox 
and  mule  trains  and  driven  cattle  made  the  beginnings  of  its  growth,  fifteen  different 
railways  now  I'adiate  to  all  parts  of  the  couutr\',  making  Kansas  City  the  heart  of  a 
great  railway  system.  The  bottom  land  at  the  intersection  of  the  Kansas  with  the  Mis- 
souri makes  a  convenient  meeting  place  for  all  the  railways.  An  iron  bridge  across  the 
Missouri  1387  ft.  long,  supported  on  7  stone  piers,  built  by  a  railway  association, 
furnishes  a  river-crossing  for  most  of  these  roads.  Two  other  fine  bridges  also  span  the 
Kansas  and  invite  the  growth  of  the  city  into  the  neighbor  state.  Four  lines  of  street 
raihvays  are  operated,  connecting  with  Westport  in  Missoui'i  and  Wyandotte  in  Kansas. 
There  are  six  grain  elevators,  with  storage  for  1,495,000  bushels. 

The  city  is  especialh^  the  mart  of  trade  in  cattle  and  other  live  stock.  Its  shipments 
for  1879  were:  cattle,  ^211,301  head;  hogs,  589,794  head;  sheep,  61,157  head;  horses, 
15,826  head.  The  stockyards  are  extensive.  A  cattle  stock  exchange  building,  con- 
taining 24  offices,  two  banks,  restaurants  and  shops,  is  at  the  yards.  Beef  and  pork 
packing  is  a  business  of  great  magnitude  and  engages  a  large  European  capital.  Of  late 
years  bodies  of  bituminous  coal  have  been  opened  in  the  border  counties  s.  of  the  city, 
and  this  fuel  is  distributed  by  rail  and  water  over  a  vast  country  from  this  point.  A 
board  of  trade  was  organized  in  1872,  which  has  been  influential  in  giving  direction  to 
the  birsiness  spirit  of  the  city.  Tlie  post-oftice  receip  -  for  the  year  1879  were  $98,948, 
realizing  a  profit  to  tlie  department  of  $69,425;  postal  remittances  received  same  year, 
$504,555;  postal  orders  issued,  $208,029.  The  free  school  system  embraces  8  priinaiy 
schools  and  1  high  school.  Besides,  there  are  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  seminary,  a 
medical  school,  and  commercial  college.  The  city  has  28  churches;  6  dail}' papers  (3 
morning  and  3  evening),  2  tri-weekly,  6  weekly,  and  1  bi-monthly;  an  opera  house  and 
2  theaters;  a  city  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  work-house,  and  a  woman's  home.  The 
city  has  water-works  by  a  combination  of  the  reservoir.  stand-pi]ie,  and  Holly  systems, 
from  which  it  derives  an  annual  revenue  of  about  $100,000  (1879).  It  is  lightcti  with 
gas,  has  a  paid  fire  department,  and  an  efficient  police.  The  bonded  debt,  July  1,  1880, 
was  $1,353,702. 

KANSAS,  or  Kaw,  RIVER  (aiife),  formed  by  the  Smoky  Hill  fork  and  the  So  omon 
river,  which  unite  in  Salina  co.,  near  the  center  of  the  state  of  Kansas.  It  flows  east- 
ward, and  empties  into  the  Missouri  near  Kari'-as  City.  The  Big  Blue  from  the  north 
enters  it  at  Manhattan.  It  is  1300  m.  long,  and  has  upon  its  banks  Lawrence,  Topeka, 
and  Junction  City,  and  the  Kansas  Pacific  railroad  runs  by  its  side  from  its  mouth  to  its 
soui-ce.     It  is  not  navigable  to  any  important  extent. 

KANTEMIR.     See  Cantemir. 

KAPP,  Frtedetcii,  b.  in  Gei'many,  and  devoted  his  earlier  years  to  the  stud}^  of  law; 
but,  having  espoused  the  cause  of  those  who  were  seeking  to  establisli  republican  prin- 
ciples on  the  continent  of  Europe,  he  became  involved  in  the  revolutionary  movement 
of  1848,  and  found  it  necessary  to  leave  the  countrv.  He  accordi)igly  went  to  New  York, 
Avliere  he  joined  the  republican  party  in  politics,  and  Avhile  he  practiced  his  profcsoion, 
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also  interested  himself  irn  atly  in  public  nffairs.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  repuhlicaii 
presidential  electors  tiy  the  important  licciioii  of  1;^G0.  and  in  that  capacity  cast  liisvoie 
tor  Ahraliam  Lincoln.  He  was  a  commissioner  of  enduralion  in  liie  city  of  New  York. 
In  1870  he  went  to  Germany,  wliere  he  was  elected  to  the  reichstair.  lie  has  written  a 
uumlier  of  works  on  slavery,  and  on  the  relations  of  Germany  and  the  United  States, 
and  lives  of  baron  de  Kalb  and  gen.  Steuben. 

KAPPEL,  a  villafje  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  Switzerland;  pop.  1256;  noted  chiefly 
as  the|)laee  where  Zwingiiwas  killed  in  1531,  in  ii  battle  between  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics. 

KARA  GEORGE.     See  Czerny  Georg,  anfe. 

KARAHISSAR'.     See  Afium— Kara-Hissar,  a?iie. 

KARAJITCII,  VuK  Stefakovitch,  1787-18G4;  b.  Serbia;  educated  at  Karlovitz  at 
the  school  for  dissenters  from  the  Greek  churcii.  Being  of  a  delicate  constitution, 
instead  of  joining  the  insurgents  in  their  struggle  against  the  Turkish  authorities  which 
began  in  1804.  lie  acted  as  secretary  to  their  chiefs,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  pen- 
manship. He  also  served  at  Belgrade,  as  secretary  of  the  senate  and  of  Kara-George  or 
black  George,  prince  of  Serbia,  while  he  held  the  power.  In  1813,  the  Serbians  being 
abandoned  l)y  Russia,  he  was  compelled,  after  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  establishing  the 
power  of  the  sultan,  to  tiy  to  Austria,  and  encouraged  by  Kopitar,  the  Slavonic  scholar, 
then  holding  a  position  in  the  imperial  library,  he  undertook  the  labor  of  collecting  the 
national  ballads,  with  many  of  which  hehad  been  familiar  as  a  boy.  He  traveled  thiough 
Bosida  and  Montenegro,  seeking  among  5,000,000  of  Serbian-speaking  people  for  their 
ancient  songs,  translations  of  some  of  them  having  been  loudly  praised  by  Goethe.  Some 
are  of  recent  origin,  celelirating  the  exploits  of  the  first  10  years  of  the  picsent  century. 
He  was  supplied  from  all  sources,  even  by  ferocious  Mohammedans  of  wx'stern  Tuikey, 
and  by  Serbian  women,  who  contributed  their  familiar  love-songs.  In  1814  lie  puhli.'-hed 
Aaroi/ne  iSrjxske  pjesmc,  (Vienna,  4  vols.),  selections  of  which  have  been  translated  into 
English  and  German,  ranking  very  high  among  European  ballads.  He  also  published 
a  Serb  grammar  translated  into  German  by  Jacob  Grimm,  and  in  1818  a  Serbo-Gernian 
dictionary,  basing  his  system  of  orthography  on  the  Russian  alphabet,  and  Ditnitz<i.  a 
literary  almanac.  In  1826-84,  Serb  l\q)i.dar  Proverbs,  and  Serb  Po])Hlar  Tales.  In  1847, 
a  Serbian  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  In  1849,  Kovclu'jlch;  or,  Casket  for  ike 
Serbian  Language  and  History,  and  other  works  of  value  in  the  study  of  the  race.  He 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  rii.D.  from  the  university  of  Jena,  and  a  pension  from 
the  Russian  government.  His  Serbian  countrymen  have  no  family  names,  and  the  dis- 
tinctive surname  of  Karajitch  is  the  name  of  the  district  where  his  family  resided;  his 
appellation  of  Vuk  Stefanovitch  signifying  Wolf,  the  son  of  Stephen. 

KARAIJITCH,  YuK  Stefanovitch,  b.  1787;  and  educated  in  Carlowitz,  in  Austro- 
Ilungary,  on  the  Danube.  lie  served  in  the  Servian  war  of  independence,  and  after  it 
failcil  fled  (1813)  to  Austria,  Miiere  he  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.  He  w^as  the  author 
of  a  Servian  grammar  and  dictionary,  and  made  a  collection  of  the  po])ular  songs  of 
Servia,  which  was  translated  into  German  and  English.  He  also  published  a  volume 
of  Servian  proverbs  and  popular  tales. 

KARAK,  a  small  roc^ky  island  in  the  Persian  gulf  in  lat.  29'  14'  n.,  long.  50'  20'  e. ; 
15  m.  in  circumference,  and  40  m.  n.w.  of  Bushire;  pop.  about  3,000,  A  village  on  the 
n.  side  has  1000  iidiabitants,  who  support  themselves  by  fislung  and  raising  fruits. 
Vessels  find  .safe  anchorage  at  Karak  during  the  violent  gales  from  the  n.w,  which  pre- 
vail in  this  sea.  It  has  a  fertile  soil  and  good  water,  but  is  without  timber.  The  Dutch 
built  a  fort  here  in  the  18th  c,  l)ut  soon  abandoned  the  island.  The  English  occupied 
it,  1839-41,  and  in  1856  the  English  expedition  against  Persia  landed  on  the  s.e.  coast. 

KxVRAKO'RUM,  or  ^NIt'stag  Mountains,  called  also  Tsung  Ling,  a  range  of  central 
Asia,  .separating  the  province  of  Cashmere  from  eastern  Toorkistan,  and  crossing 
Thibet.  It  commences  in  long.  74"  30'  e.,  and  extends  to  about  92"  east.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  western  part  of  the  Kuenlun  mountains,  and  the  name  is  given  also  to  a  pass  18,000 
ft.  high  by  whi(;h  the  Karakorum  range  is  crossed  from  Thihet  into  Chinese  Toorkistan. 
Depsang  peak  on  this  range  is  28,278  ft  high,  and  othei's  are  nearly  as  high  'I'he 
average  height  is  25.000  feet.  The  higljest  water-shed  of  Asia  is  near  the  Karakorum 
pass.  This  rarige,  with  which  the  Kuenlun  is  often  said  to  be  connected,  is  in  fact  a 
distinct  branch  of  the  Himalayas.  Tin;  city  of  Karakorimi  was  the  ancient  capital  of 
Mongolia,  and  for  a  time  of  Jcnghis  Khan.     Its  site  lias  not  been  discovered 

KARENS,  or  Karrans  (wild  men),  so  called  because,  through  oppressions  and 
atrocities  of  the  people  among  whom  they  dwelt,  they  have  been  driven  to  occupy 
jungles  and  almost  inaccessible  mountains,  shuninng  other  races  except  as  drawn  for 
trade  to  the  towns.  They  are  found  in  Burmah,  Siam,  and  the  southern  part  of  China. 
They  are  sui)posed  to  have  anciently  migrated  from  farther  noith,  and  their  features 
and  language  suggest  a  Caucasian  origin.  They  are  found  sometimes  as  nomads,  burn- 
ing the  uiHlerbrush  in  a  forest,  building  three  or  four  huts  in  the  ashes,  staying  till  the 
resources  of  the  spot  are  exhausted,  then  moving  elsewhere.  Sometimes  they  are  found 
as  husbandmen,  raising  rice,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  and  trading  in  honey,  j^oultry,  pigs, 
rattan,  mats,  and  tusks  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros.     They  are  harmless  and  Indus- 
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trious,  ami  superior  in  "morals  to  many  more  civilized  races.  The  common  dress  is  a 
sleeveless  cotton  frock,  but  the}^  are  fond  of  ornaments.  Their  licuses  are  of  bamboo, 
raised  on  strong  posts,  6  or  7  ft.  from  the  ground.  As  a  race  tliey  are  without  form  of 
religion  or  regular  priesthood,  and  till  recently  without  a  written  language;  but  through 
a  set  of  poetic  legends  tliey  have  transmitted  from  father  to  son  ideas  of  an  overruling 
God,  of  the  brotherhood  o'f  man,  and  of  future  reward  and  punishment.  In  these  songs, 
which  are  singularly  pure  and  elevating,  are  accounts  of  the  creation,  of  a  deluge,  of  a  time 
when  language  became  confused  in  consequence  of  disbelief  in  God,  of  the  betrayal  of 
a  son  and  daugliter  of  God  by  Satan  in  the  form  of  a  dragon,  which  are  remarkably  like 
the  teachings  of  the  Jewish  scriptures.  In  these  songs  are  also  prophetic  anticipations 
of  future  enlightenment  through  white  strangers,  who  should  come  to  them  by  water. 
When  the  missionaries  sent  to  Burmah  met  with  these  people,  and  began  to  tell  them 
of  Christ,  they  were  gladly  received,  and  their  labors  have  been  attended  with  success 
scarcely  rivaled  in  the  history  of  missions.  The  converts  were  relentlessly  persecuted 
by  the  Burmese,  but,  since  southern  Burmah  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  the 
Karens  have  been  able  to  build  churches  and  establish  schools.  There  are  over  400 
churches  and  about  20,000  members. 

KARKOR,  a  city  e.  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  desert.  Its  exact  location  has  not  been 
identified,  though  supposed  to  have  been  not  far  from  Succoth  and  Penuel.  Here 
Zebah  and  Zalmemna,  the  Midianitish  kings,  weie  routed  by  Gideon  (Judges,  viii.  10). 

KARLI.     See  Carlee. 

KxiRLSBAD.     See  Carlsbad,  ante. 

KARLSBURG.     See  Carlsburg,  ante. 

KARLSKRONA.     See  Carlscrona,  ante. 

KARLSRUHE.     See  Carlsruhe,  ante. 

KARLSTAD.     See  Carlstad,  ante. 

KARLSTADT.     See  Carlstadt,  ante. 

KARNES,  a  co.  in  s.  Texas;  about  850  sq.m.  ;  pop.  70,  1705.  The  surface  for  the 
most  part  is  nearly  level.  The  soil  is  adapted  to  pasturage,  and  furnishes  support  to  large 
herds  of  cattle,  wdiich  are  the  chief  article  of  export.  Valuation  of  real  and  personal 
estate,  $078,513.     Capital,  Helena. 

KAROO'  BOKADAM',  a  harmless  fresh-water  snake  of  India,  4  ft.  long. 

KARSPINSKI',  Franciszek,  1745-1823;  b.  Poland;  having  received  his  early  edu- 
cation under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  lived  both  in  Vienna  and  Galicia  as 
agent  for  landed  estates.  In  1783  he  appeared  at  the  court  of  Stanislaus  Augustus,  king 
of  Poland,  as  secretary  of  prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  in  Warsaw.  Being  averse  to  the 
life,  either  of  courts  or  of  a  tutor  in  noble  houses,  in  1791  he  rented  two  estates  in 
Lithuania  for  50  years,  and  remained  there  the  rest  of  his  life,  a  great  benefactor  to 
Ins  tenants.  His  poems,  which  are  national,  are  remarkable  for  their  depth,  simplicity, 
and  sweetness.  His  writings,  in  4  vols.,  were  published  by  Demochowski  at  Warsaw  in 
1821;  new  edition,  Leipsic,  1836;  and  contain,  besides  songs  and  idyls,  a  translation  of  the 
Psalms,  a  tragcdv  called  Judyia,  and  several  prose  essavs.  His  autobiography  is  in  the 
hand-book  called"  Ziiicz  at  Wi'lna,  1834. 

KARSTEN,  Hermann  Karl,  b.  Prussia,  1817;  after  completing  his  studies  in  Berlin, 
devoting  himself  chiefl}'-  to  botany,  undertook  a  journey  through  the  northern  portion 
of  South  America,  which  occupied  him,  with  a  i)rief  interval  of  rest,  during  13  years. 
He  made  a  pi'ofound  study  of  the  flora  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  and  also  of 
palms,  and  after  his  return  to  Berlin — where  he  was  appoint;,  d  professor  of  botany — lie 
published  Die  Veg&iationsorgane  der  Palme n  ;  Flora  Columbian,  and  Cheniismus  der  l^anz- 
encelle 

KARSTENT,  Karl  JorL\NN  Bernhard,  1782-1853;  b.  Germany;  studied  law  at 
Rostock,  but  applied  himself  to  medicine,  and  in  1801  assisted  in  editing  Scheerer's 
Unmersal  Journal  of  Chemhtry.  In  1803  he  became  referendary,  and  soon  after  assessor, 
in  the  superior  mining  office  in  Breslau.  In  1806  he  went  to  upper  Silesia  to  take  charge 
of  mining,  and  to  furnish  the  fortress  with  munitions.  He  erected  the  zinc  works  of 
Lidognia,  in  which  zinc  was  first  made  from  cadmia.  He  gave  lectures  in  Breslau  until, 
in  1819,  he  was  called  into  the  ministry  of  the  interior  of  Berlin,  as  private,  superior, 
raining  counselor.  He  wrote  Hand- Book  of  Meiallurgy ;  Elements  of  Metallurgy  and 
Metallurgical  Science;  Metallurgical  Travels  Through  a  part  of  Bavaria  and  Austria; 
Sketches  of  German  Mining;  Philosophy  of  Uiemistry;  Archives  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy, 
20  vols.;  and,  as  a  continuation  of  this  work,  Archives  of  Mineralogy,  Geognosy,  Mining, 
and  Metallurgy,  in  25  vols. 

KASAM.     See  Kazan,  ante. 
KASBIN,  or  Kazvin.     See  Casbin,  ante. 
KASHMIR'.     See  Cashmere,  ante. 

KASKAS'KIA,  a  t.  in  Randolph  co..  111.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kaskaskia  river. 
It  is  the  oldest  town  in  Illinois,  of  which  it  was  the  capital  till  1818.     Its  founders  were 
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Frenchmen,  and  most  of  the  present  inhabilauts  are  of  French  (iesceiit.     It  has  hltic 
business. 

KASKxVS'KIA  INDIANS,  a  tribe  formerly  settled  in  Illinois,  whence  they  were 
removed  by  the  U.  S.  government  in  lb!82-  to  the  tenitorv  whieii  is  now  included  in 
Kansas,  and  in  1JS67  to  a  reservation  in  Indian  territoiy,  -where  the  remainder  of  them, 
very  few  in  number,  still  reside.  There  is  n  tribal  connection  between  the  Knskaskias 
and*  the  Peorias  and  other  Illinois  Indians.  The  former  are  rather  more  intelligent  than 
'is  usuall}^  the  case,  and  have  taken  kindly  to  civilization. 

Kx\SSON,  John  A.,  b.  Vt..  1832;  graduated  in  1843  at  the  university  of  Vermont; 
practiced  law  at  St.  Louis;  in  1857  removed  to  Iowa;  became  assistant  postmaster-gen- 
eral in  1861;  elected  to  congress  in  1863,  '64,  '73,  and  '74;  and  in  1877  appointed  by  presi- 
dent Hayes  minister  to  Austria. 

KATAHDIN,  or  Ktaadn,  the  highest  mountain  in  Maine,  5,385  ft.  above  the  sea 
It  is  in  Piscataquis  co.,  in  a  dense  wilderness  and  difficult  of  access,  and  the  view  from 
the  summit  is  wild  and  grand. 

KATHAY,  or  Cathay.     See  China,  ante. 

KATIF',  a  fortified  t.  in  Arabia,  on  the  Persian  gulf,  lat.  26°  25'  n.,  long.  50°  east. 
It  has  a  trade  in  pearls  from  the  adjacent  fishery. 

KATKOFF',  Mikhail  Nikiforovitch,  b.  in  Moscow,  1820.  After  finishing  his 
studies  in  Kouigsberg  and  Berlin,  he  was  for  several  years  professor  in  philosophy  in 
Moscow.  He  relinquished  this  position  in  1856,  to  devote  himself  to  journalism,  in 
which  he  has  acquired  an  immense  intiuence.  He  is  a  fearless  opponent  of  the  wrongs 
suffered  by  the  people  of  Russia  under  their  government. 

KATMANDU',  or  Catmandoo.     See  Khatmandu,  ante. 

KATSU  AWA,  a  Japanese  statesman,  b.  about  1820.  Of  progressive  ideas  he  became, 
after  witnessing  com.  Perry's  actions  and  m(;thods  in  1854,  a  strong  adherent  to  the 
party  representing  "  New  Japan."  As  one  of  the  otficers  in  the  tycoon's  navy  he  com- 
manded the  steamer  that  in  1861  carried  the  Japanese  embassy  to  America.  In  1868, 
through  his  friendship  with  Saigo  (see  Saigo),  he  saved  Yedo  from  the  torch."  At 
that  time  the  minister  of  the  tycoon,  he  advised  his  master  to  resign,  which  the  latter 
did.  The  assassination  of  Katsu  Awa  was  three  times  attempted  by  disappointed  retain- 
ers of  the  tycoon.  Retiring  with  his  master  to  Shidzuoka,  Katsu  Awa  was  rccallecl  by 
the  mikado,  and  made  secretary  of  the  navy  and  afterward  imperial  adviser.  Katsu  Awa 
.sent  his  son  to  the  United  States  to  study  at  the  naval  academy  at  Annapolis,  from 
which  he  graduated. 

KAUAI',  the  largest  of  the  Hawaiian  islands,  in  lat.  23"  n..  long.  159°  80'  w. ;  527 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '72,  4,961.  Waileale,  the  highest  peak,  near  the  center.'rises  about  6,000 
feet.  West  of  this  is  a  table-land  3.000  ft.  higli.  of  40  sq. miles.  On  the  w.  coast  is  a 
sand-bank  formed  by  the  wind  and  constantly  encroaching  upon  the  land.  The  val- 
leys are  numerous,  and  the  soil  in  them  is  often  10  ft.  deep.  There  are  large  tracts  of 
arable  land.  The  s.w.  portions  are  dry  and  sterile.  The  largest  river  is  the  Hanalei, 
emptying  into  a  harbor  of  the  same  name.  The  principal  town  is  Koloa.  This  and 
Nawiliwili  have  good  anchorage.  The  island  gives  evidence  of  volcanic  origin.  The 
chief  product  is  sugar;  and  hides,  tallow,  and  wool  are  exported.  Eread-fruits,  bananas, 
and  all  tropical  fruits  grow  in  abundance. 

KAUFFMANN,  Maria  Angelica,  1741-1807;  b.  at  Coire,  in  Switzerland;  died 
in  Rome.  A  gifted  woman  of  many  accomplishments,  especially  distinguished  as 
a  portrait  painter.  She  was  daughter  of  a  painter,  exhibiting  at  the  age  of  12  intellect 
of  a  high  order  and  such  familiarity  with  literature,  history,  and  art  as  to  attra(-t 
marked  attention.  Her  father,  fully  appreciative  of  lier  talents,  devoted  himself  to  her 
education  and  took  her  to  Ital3^  Bishop  Neoroni  of  Como,  hearing  of  the  rare  genius 
of  the  child,  sent  for  her,  was  charmed  b}'  her  intelligence  and  beauty,  and  sat  to  her 
for  his  portrait.  It  was  a  success,  and  at  the  age  of  13  she  was  already  overtaxed  with 
orders.  At  20,  already  celebrated,  her  father  traveled  with  her  to  Florence,  Parma, 
Rome,  Bologna,  Naples,  and  Venice.  At  Bologna  sh(?  executed  an  etching  entitled 
"The  Toilet."  At  the  age  of  23  at  Rome,  siie  was  the  friend  of  Winckelman  and 
Rafael  Mengs.  both  of  whom  had  a  high  opinion  of  her  skill  as  an  artist.  The  former 
sat  to  her  for  his  portrait,  and  was  enthusiastic  in  appreciation  of  her  accomplishments. 
A  few  years  later  she  was  deceived  into  a  marriage  with  a  spurious  count  llorn,  from 
whom  she  not  long  afterwards  obtained  a  divorce.  All  these  years  she  was  engaged  on 
portraits  of  the  eminent  men  and  women  of  high  rank  who  were  attracted  by  her  fame. 
She  accompanied  lady  Wentworth  to  Enuland,  where  she  was  received  with  honor  in 
the  highest  circles,  where  her  beauty,  genius,  and  pure  character  made  her  life  an  ova- 
tion. Portraits  by  her  hand  were  the  rage.  She  joined  in  the  organization  of  the  English 
royal  academy,  was  one  of  its  original  36  memlxMs.  held  a  i)rominent  place  in  its  exhi- 
bitions, and  was  honored  with  the  warm  friendship  of  sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  When  a 
commission  of  five  was  appointed  to  decorate  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  she  was  as.sociatcnl 
with  Reynolds,  West,  Bray,  and  Cipriani  on  that  commission.  In  1781,  alter  the  death 
of  her  father,   she  married   signor  Antonio   Zucchi,  a  Venetian,  and  thenceforward 
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resided  in  Venice  and  Rome.  At  Venice  she  painted  one  of  her  historical  pieces, 
"  Leonardo  Dying  in  the  Arms  of  Francis  I."  At  Rome  she  attracted  the  friendship  of 
Goethe,  Herder,  and  Klopstock;  and  lier  last  years  were  crowned  with  respect  and 
honor.  Tlie  list  of  her  works  is  large.  Portraiture  of  tlie  noted  beauties  of  her  time  in 
Italy  and  England  was  considered  htr  forte.  Of  the  grace  and  high  refinement  of  her 
style  we  have  a  good  example  in  "The  Vestalina,"  of  late  years  widely  known  by  pho- 
tographs and  miniature  copies  on  porcelain. 

KAUFMAN,  a  co.  n.e.  of  the  center  of  Texas,  in  the  valley  of  Trinity  river;  950 
sq.m.;  pop.  about  7,000.  It  is  well  timbered,  and  has  a  fertile  soil,  producing  cotton, 
grain,  and  live-stock. 

KAUFMANN,  Constanttn  Petrovitch  von;  b.  about  1817,  in  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces of  Russia.  He  won  distinction  first  as  an  engineer,  and  afterwards  served  as  chief 
of  staff  in  the  Caucasus.  Later  he  served  for  a  time  in  the  war  department,  and  aided 
in  reorganizing  the  armj^  In  1864  he  was  made  governor-general  of  the  military 
division  of  Wilua,  and  in  1867  of  the  newly-formed  division  of  Turkistan.  In  the  latter 
p(\sition  he  won  great  distinction  by  his  success  in  strengthening  and  extending  Russian 
influence  in  central  Asia.  He  waged  a  successful  war  against  Bokhara,  and  subjugated 
the  khaa  of  Khiva,  the  czar's  most  dangerous  enemy  in  that  quarter. 

KAUFMANN,  Theodor;  b.  Uelsen,  1814;  studied  painting  in  Hamburg  and 
Munich;  and  during  the  political  troubles  in  Germany  in  1847-49,  he  came  to  the 
United  States.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  served  in  the  arm}^  and  afterwards  lived 
in  Boston.  His  cliief  pictures  are:  "On  to  Liberty;"  "Gen.  Sherman  near  the  Watch- 
lire;"^"  A  Pacific  Railway  Train  Attacked  by  Indians." 

KAVANAGH,  Julia,  1824-77;  b.  in  Ireland;  educated  in  France,  but  after  1844 
resided  in  London.  She  was  a  remarkably  graceful  and  intelligent  writer  of  fiction,  her 
woiks  being  devoted  mainly  to  the  illustration  of  home  life  and  domestic  traits.  She 
wrote  also  several  biographical  sketches,  including  French  Women  of  Letters;  English 
Women  of  Letters;  and  Women  of  Christianity  E.vemqjlary  for  Pieti/.  Am.ong  her  works  , 
of  fiction  are  Nathalie;  Daisy  Burns;  Adele;  Grace  Lee;  and  Sybil's  Second  Love. 

KAVANAUGH,  Hubbard  Hinde,  d.d.  ;  b.  Ky.,  1802,  He  joined  the  Kentucky 
Methodist  Episcopal  conference  in  1823,  and  was  eminently  successful  as  an  itinerant. 
In  1839  he  was  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Kentucky,  and  in  1854  was 
ordained  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  ciuirch,  south. 

K  AVI,  the  ancient  sacred  language  of  Java.  There  are  three  dialects  of  the  Javanese — 
the  vulgar  tongue,  the  polite  dialect,  and  the  ancient  or  recondite.  All  of  these  have 
words  from  the  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  and  Tehigu,  brought  in,  not  by  conquest,  but  by  relig- 
ion and  commerce.  The  largest  infusion  of  these  is  of  Sanskrit.  In  the  common  lan- 
guage of  Java  the  proportion  of  Sanskrit  is  about  11  in  100,  but  in  the  recondite  it  is 
about  40  per  cent.  The  introduction  of  Sanskrit  is  traced  to  the  immigration  of  the 
Brahmans  from  India  about  2,000  years  ago,  who  brought  with  them  also  Hindu  civiliza-. 
tion  and  religion.  Kavi  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  Javanese  that  the  Sanskrit  does 
to  the  language  of  India.  The  word  kavi  signifies  learned  or  wise,  and  is  used  because 
in  this  dialect  is  the  Javanese  literature,  consisting  of  poems,  histories,  romances,  etc. 
In  the  15th  c.  the  Kavi  language,  with  Hinduism,  was  driven  from  the  island  to  the 
small  island  of  Bali. 

KAYE,  John,  d.d.,  1783-1853;  graduated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  succes- 
sivel}^  master  and  regius  professor  of  divinity.  Was  made  bishop  of  Bristol  in  1820,  and 
7  years  later  bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  made  a  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  and 
published  Writinf/s  and  Opinions  of  Clement  of  Alexandria;  Writings  and  Opinions  of 
Jastyn  Martyr;  Tlie  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Second  and,  Third  Centuries,  illustrated 
from  the  Writings  of  Tertidlian;  and  Government  of  the  Church  during  the  First  Three 
Centuries. 

KAYE.  Sir  John  William,  1814-76;  was  for  several  years  employed  in  the  military 
service  of  the  East  India  company,  and  wrote  a  number  of  works  on  oriental  subjects, 
including  History  of  the  War  in  Afglianistan;  Ljife  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Metcalfe; 
Life  of  Sir  John  Malcolm;  History  of  the  Sepoy  War,  etc. 

KAZ'INCZY,  Ferencz,  1759-1831;  a  Hungarian  author  and  editor,  whose  writings 
include  plays,  poems,  travel-sketches,  and  translations  from  the  English,  French,  and 
German.  He  received  a  college  education  and  studied  law,  but  followed  literature  as  a 
profession,  and  hy  earnest  and  persistent  effort  accomplished  much  towards  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Magyar  language  and  the  abolition  of  the  use  of  Latin  in  its  place.  In 
1794,  having  been  concerned  in  a  political  conspiracy,  he  was  brought  to  trial  and  sen- 
tenced to  death,  but  obtained  a  commutation  and  was  imprisoned  for  several  years. 
The  latter  portion  of  his  life  was  peacefully  occupied  in  general  literary  pursuits. 

KEi^N,  Edmund  {ante),  made  his  first  professional  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1820, 
and  was  received  at  first  with  great  enthusiasm;  but  in  the  following  spring,  having 
broken  an  engagement  in  Boston  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  audiences  attracted 
by  his  fame,  he  was  severely  censured,  and  not  long  afterwards  returned  to  England, 
where  worse  troubles,  caused  by  his  vices,  awaited  him.     An  action  was  brought  against 
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him  in  1825  for  criniiiial  conversation  with  the  v»-il"c  of  another  man,  and  he  was  nmlcted 
lor  daniaiics  in  the  sum  of  £^00.  In  consequence  of  this  scandal  he  v,as  hissed  from  the 
stai;*e  in  Loudom  and  Edinburgh.  In  the  same  year  he  came  again  to  the  United  States, 
but  was  met  at  tirst  with  riotous  hostility  wherever  lie  attemptixl  to  act.  Uaving  made 
an  apology  for  his  conduct,  he  appeared  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  but  was  denied 
an  opportunity  to  act  in  Boston  and  Baltimore.  The  Tuscarora  Indians,  however, 
elocteil  him  a  chief,  giving  him  the  name  of  Atlantenouidct.  This  honor  not  being  suf- 
ficient to  retain  him  in  this  country,  he  returned  to  England  in  182(5,  where  his  health 
and  spirits  were  soon  completely  broken  by  his  habits  of  intoxication,  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  His  dramatic  lalent  was  of  a  high  order  and,  if  his  intellect  had  not 
been  beclouded  by  strong  drink,  he  would  no  doubt  have  achieved  an  lionorable  and 
enduring  fame.  In  spite  of  this  drawback  his  acting  was  at  times  so  grand  as  to  excite 
the  wonder  and  delight  of  his  audiences. 

KEAN,  Ellen  (Tkee),  1805-80;  b.  London;  married  to  Charles  John  Kean  in  1842. 
Slie  made  her  first  appearance  upon  the  stage  at  Covent  Garden  theater,  in  London,  in 
1823,  and  soon  established  a  high  reputation  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy.  In  1836  she 
came  to  the  United  States,  and  liere  as  wed  as  in  Canada  met  with  great  success.  Upon 
the  death  of  her  husband  in  1808  she  retired  from  the  stage. 

KEANE,  John,  first  Lord  Keane.  1781-1844;  b.  at  Belmont,  co.  Waterford,  Ire- 
land. Entering  the  army  as  ensign  in  his  13th  year,  he  served  in  the  campaign  in 
Egypt  as  aid-de-camp  to  lordCavan.  In  Spain  he  gained  the  rank  of  maj.gen.,  and  in 
1814  was  at  first  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  land  forces  sent  to  attack  JN^ew  Orleans, 
but,  on  being  superseded  by  sir  Edward  Pakenham,  he  served  in  the  expedition  in  a 
subordinate  capacity  and  w^as  twice  wounded.  In  1823  he  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  West  Indies,  serving  until  1830,  and  for  a  part  of  the  time 
administering  the  civil  government  of  Jamaica.  In  1833  he  was  transferred  to  the  service 
in  India,  and  in  1839  succeeded  in  taking  the  fortress  of  Ghuznee  in  Afghanistan, 
which  till  then  had  been  thought  impregnable.  For  this  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
baron  Keane,  receiving  at  the  same  time  a  pension  of  £2,000  from  the  East  India 
company. 

KEARNEY,  a  co.  in  the  s.  part  of  Nebraska,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Platte  river, 
intersected  by  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  river  railroad;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  4,072. 
The  surface  is  slightly  undulatory,  and  the  soil  specially  adapted  to  pasturage.  Timber 
is  scarce.     Capital,  Minden. 

KEARNEY,  Denis,  b.  Ireland,  1847;  at  the  age  of  six  years  w^as  employed  as  post 
boy  in  his  native  village,  Oakmont,  co.  Cork;  and  when  11  years  old  went  to  sea  as 
a  cabin-boy  on  a  voyage  to  New  York.  From  this  time  he  followed  the  sea  until  1872, 
when,  being  in  San  Francisco,  he  obtained  employment  as  foreman  of  a  gang  of  steve- 
dores, and  soon  after  went  into  ihe  draying  business  on  his  own  account,  lie  interesled 
himself  in«local  politics,  and  was  secretary  of  a  club.  In  1877,  intluenced  by  the  inter- 
ference with  his  business  of  bonded  draymen,  he  began  to  incite  tlie  laboring  men  of 
San  Francisco  to  an  incendiary  condition  of  mind,  and  soon  gained  great  ascendency 
over  them.  INIass  meetings  were  organized  on  the  *' Sand-lots,"  a  suburb  of  the  city, 
where  Kearney  ruled  supreme,  and  where  he  soon  attracted  general  public  notice  on 
account  of  the  savage  and  uncompromising  nature  of  his  attacks  upon  capital,  Chinese 
labor,  and  other  so-called  grievances.  His  language  became  noted  for  its  blasphemous 
and  ribald  character,  and  this  caused  the  associated  press  to  give  him  a  wider  notoriety 
throughout  tiie  country  than  he  would  otherwise  have  gained.  His  influence  rapidly 
increased,  until  his  powerful  following  were  able  to  pack  a  constitutional  convention, 
and  organize  a  new  constitution  for  the  great  state  of  California  which  was  largely  in 
their  own  apparent  interest,  anrl  certainly  most  detrimental  to  capital  jind  vested  interests 
within  the  state.  Emboldened  by  his  success,  Kearney  grew  more  intemperate  in  his 
language  and  more  savage  in  his  threats.  In  the  summer  of  1878  he  visited  the  eastern 
states,  accompanied  by  a  private  secretary,  making  something  in  the  nature  of  a  "prog- 
ress," and  delivering  iiis  excited  and  intemperate  speeches  in  the  leading  Atlantic  cities 
and  in  the  west.  He  did  not  succeed  in  engrossing  public  attention  or  interest  to  any 
great  extent,  and  returned  to  California  without  having  made  the  impression  which  ha 
had  anticipated.  Towards  the  end  of  1879  Kearney  became  so  olTensive  to  the  authori- 
ties of  San  Franci.sco  that  he  was  .several  times  arrested,  and  early  in  1880  was  tried  for 
the  use  of  .slanderous  and  incendiary  language  in  public,  and  sentenced  to  six  months' 
imprisonment  in  the  house  of  correction'  He  had  by  this  time  fallen  und(M-  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  own  adherents,  who  accused  him  of  treachery,  and  by  whom  he  was 
even  threatened  with  personal  violence?.  So  that,  on  his  release;  from  ])ri><on,  it  was 
readily  perceived  that  his  influence  had  gone  from  him,  and  Ids  name  soon  died  out  of 
public  mention. 

KEARNEY,  or  KEARNY,  Lawtjence,  1789-1 8G8;  b.  N.  J.;  entered  the  U.  S.  navy 
as  a  midshipman  in  1807.  and  performed  important  services  during  the  war  of  1812.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  dispatched  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Cariblx-an  sea, 
at  this  time  infested  with  ])irates,  whose  stronghohls  wen;  hidden  among  the  West  India 
islands  and  along  the  coast.     He  discovered  and  destroyed  their  haunts  and  captured 
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their  vessels,  and  rid  those  waters  of  what  was  becoming  a  serious  disturbance  to  com- 
merce. In  1837  he  performed  a  similar  service  for  the  Levant,  breaking  up  the  nests 
of  the  Greek  pirates,  and  destroying  their  ships.  He  was  promoted  to  be  lieut.  in 
1813,  commander  in  1825,  capt.  in  1832,  and  commodore  in  1866.  In  1841  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  East  India  squadron,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  certain 
trade  concessions  from  the  Chinese,  which  were  afterwards  made  permanent  by  treaty 
stipulations. 

KEARNEY,  or  KEARNY,  Philip,  1815-62;  b.  New  York,  graduated  at  Columbia 
college  and  studied  law,  but  accepted  the  appointment  of  lieut.  in  the  1st  U.  S. 
dragoons  in  1837.  Being  ordered  to  repair  to  France  to  study  and  report  upon  the 
French  system  of  cavalry  tactics,  he  entered  the  polytechnic  school  at  Saumur,  and 
afterwards  volunteered  to  the  ranks  of  the  chasfieuvs  d'Afriqite,  and  fouglit  with  this 
celebrated  cor))s  in  Egypt  with  such  distinction  that  he  was  decorated  with  the  cross  of 
the  legion  of  iionor.  From  1840  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  gen.  Scott,  with  whom  he  served  through  the  entire  campaign  in  Mexico,  win- 
ning a  reputation  for  daring  and  determination  unexcelled  by  that  of  any  other  Ameri- 
can officer.  For  conspicuous  gallantry  in  the  fights  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  he 
was  breveted  maj. ;  and,  during  amagniticent  cavalry  charge  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
city  of  Mexico,  he  lost  his  left  arm.  In  1851  Kearney  resigned  from  the  army  and  visited 
Europe,  wlieie  he  devoted  himself,  however,  to  the  study  of  his  profession,  and  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Italian  war,  in  1859,  entered  the  French  service  as  a  volunteer  aid. 
Being  engaged  at  Magenta  and  Solferino  he  was  once  more  decorated,  this  time  by  tlie 
emperor  in  person.  He  entered  the  war  of  the  rebellion  as  a  brig.gen.  of  volun- 
teers in. the  union  army,  but  was  soon  placed  in  (.'ommand  of  a  division  in  gen.  Heint- 
zelman's  corps,  in  which  position  he  distinguished  himself  at  Williamsburg  and  during 
the  seven  days  of  the  peninsula  retreat.  Gen.  Kearney  was  made  a  maj. gen.  of 
volunteers  July  4,  1862,  and  on  Sept.  1  following  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Chantilly, 
Va.  He  was  an  efficient  and  trustworthy,  as  well  as  a  brave  and  dashing  officer,  and 
his  loss  was  mourned  by  the  entire  country. 

KEARNY,  Stephen  AYatts,  1794-1848;  b.  N.  J.;  was  appointed  a  lieut.  in  the 
13th  U.  S.  infantry  in  1812,  and  received  rapid  promotion  for  meritorious  conduct.  In 
1846  he  was  brig.gen.,  and  commanded  the  army  of  the  west,  Avhich  conquered  New 
Mexico.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  California  in  1847,  and  in  the  following  year 
received  the  brevet  of  maj. gen.  He  wrote  a  Manual  for  the  Exercise  ami  Maneumriiig  of 
U.  iS.  Dr(i(jooiit<,  and  other  works. 

KEAR'SARGE,  Mount,  an  elevation  in  Carroll  co.,  N.  H., belonging  to  the  White 
mountain  group;  lat.  44°  6'  20"  n..  Ion.  71°  5'  40"  w. ;  height  3,250  feet.  It  was  for  this 
mountain  that  the  vessel  was  named  which  sank  the  confederate  cruiser  Alabama  in 
1864.  Another  mountain,  situated  in  Merrimack  co.,  N.  H.,  has  sometimes  been  mis- 
takenly called  by  the  same  name.  'I'he  latter  v/as  formerly  known  as  Kyar-Sarga, 
which  w^as  easily  changed  to  Kearsarge.  Its  Indian  name  was  Cowissewaschook,  audit 
is  2,950  ft.  high. 

KEAYNE.  Capt.  Robert,  supposed  to  have  been  b.  in  London  in  1595.  He  was  a 
merchant  tailor,  and,  possessing  wealth,  aided  the  Plymouth  colony  as  early  as  1624. 
In  1635  he  became  one  of  the  foundei's  of  the  colony  of  Massa'chusetts  Bay,  settling  at 
Boston,  where  in  1638  he  organized  the  "ancient  and  honorable  artillery  company," 
which  has  been  perpetuated  to  the  present  time.  He  represented  the  city  in  the  general 
court,  1638-49.  He  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  Harvard  college,  and  a  legacy  left  by 
him  was  the  foundation  of  the  free  school,  now  known  as  the  Boston  Latin  school.  His 
wife  was  a  daughter  of  sir  John  Mansfield,  and  he  was  therefore  brother-in-law  of  rev. 
John  Wilson,  first  minister  of  Boston.  He  was  a  man  of  many  eccentricities,  some  of 
which  found  expression  in  his  will,  which  is  probably  the  longest,  perhaps  the  oddest, 
ever  made  in  this  country. 

KEBLAH,  an  Arabic  word,  signifying  literally  "the  south,"  or  "anj'thing  oppo- 
site." It  is  employed  to  designate  the  point  of  adoration,  or  that  point  of  the  compass 
towards  which  worshipers  face  when  in  prayer.  Thus  the  Persian  fire-worshipers 
turn  to  the  east,  as  the  place  of  the  rising  sun ;  the  Jews  face  in  the  direction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  Mohammedan  to  jMecca,  and  as  the  first  Christians  faced  to  the  east,  the  com- 
munion table  in  some  Christian  sects  is  usually  placed  at  the  east  end  of  religious  .struc- 
tures. Persons  are  also  buried  with  their  feet  to  the  east,  because  thither  they  "  look 
for  the  day-spring  and  resurrection";  this  custom  is  thought  to  have  originated  among 
the  ancient  Greeks.  In  free-masonry  the  custom  of  turning  to  the  east  is  recognized  in 
t)ic  ceremonial. 

KEDARNATH,  a  famous  resort  of  Hindu  pilgrims  in  northern  Hindustan,  in  the 
mountains  of  Gurwhal.  The  place  is  accessible  only  by  steep  roads,  whicii  for  half  the 
year  are  blocked  up  with  snoAv.  One  of  the  peculiar  ceremonies  observed  here  is  that 
of  the  widows  shaving  their  heads  after  bathing  and  purifying  themselves  in  the  Ganges, 
which  is  here  a  narrow  stream. 

KEE'CHIES,  the  remnant  of  an  Indian  tribe,  formerly  resident  in  Texas,  but  since 
1859  removed  to  the  Washita  river  in  Indian  territoiy,  after  temporary  subjection  to  the 
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customary  disturbed  relations  with  frontier  settlers,  and  with   the  U.  S.  government. 
Analogies  of  language  indicate  that  this  tribe  is  closely  allied  to  the  Pawnees, 

KP^EL'ING,  or  Co'cos,  ISLANDS,  a  group  comprising  Ilorsburg,  Keeling,  and  other 
smaller  islands,  in  lat.  12'  5  s.,  long.  96"  53'  e.,  in  the  Indian  ocean.  They  belong  to 
Great  Britain;  and  a  few  English  people  inhabit  them,  but  the  chief  population  are 
Malays.     The  cocoa-palm  Nourishes  here,  with  other  tropical  vegetation. 

KEENE.  a  city  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  capital  of  Cheshire  co.,  which  forms 
the  s.w.  corner  of  the  state;  situated  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Ashuelot  river  <it  the 
junction  of  the  Cheshire  ar^d  Ashuelot  railroads;  43  m.  w.s.w.  from  Concord,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  state;  pop.  '80,  6,780.  It  is  surrounded  by  lofty  hills,  and  the  JMonadnock 
mountain  is  only  10  m.  distant.  The  place  was  settled  in  1735,  when  it  was  called 
Upper  Ashuelot.  It  received  its  preseni  name  in  1753,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  city 
in  1874.  The  streets  radiate  from  a  public  square,  and  many  of  them  are  lined  witii 
shade  trees.  It  is  the  center  of  a  large  trade,  and  has  some  line  buildings.  It  has  7 
churches,  graded  public  schools,  a  high  school,  a  public  library,  3  national  banks,  and 
2  weekly  newspapers.  There  are  also  manufactories  of  carriages,  Avoolen  goods,  earlhen- 
Avare,  brick,  furniture,  etc.,  and  railroad  repair  shops  employing  a  large  number  of 
workmen.  - 

KEENE,  Laura,  1820-73;  b.  England;  a  professional  actress  on  the  London  boards, 
where  she  achieved  some  reputation  in  comedy  and  the  drama,  particularly  in  the  char- 
acter of  "  Pauline  "  in  J3ulwer's  Lad}/  of  Lyons.  She  left  England  in  1852,  and  visited  the 
United  States  and  Australia,  making  her  first  appearance  in  New  York,  Sept.  20,  1852, 
and  afterwards  performing  in  San  Francisco.  In  1855  she  established  herself  in  New 
York  in  the  management  of  the  Varieties' theater,  and  at  a  later  period  directed  the  estab- 
lishment to  which  she  gave  her  own  name.  Here,  in  1858,  she  produced  Our  American 
CoimiL  for  the  first  time,  \\;ith  Joseph  Jefferson  as  "  Asa  Trenchard,"  and  E.  A.  Solhern 
in  the  small  character-part  of  "Lord  Dundreary,"  Avhicli  he  afterwards  elaborated  to  be 
Ihe  feature  of  the  piece.  In  1860  Miss  Keene  formed  a  traveling  company,  which  she 
continued  to  direct  during  the  next  ten  years.  Returning  to  New  York  in  1870,  she  con- 
tinued to  appear  until  a  brief  period  before  her  death.  Miss  Keene  was  a  capable  and 
popular  actress,  with  marked  personality  and  certain  mannerisms,  which  were  not,  how- 
ever, uui)leasant.     She  excelled  in  melodramatic  parts. 

KEFF,  or  El-Keff,  a  strongly  fortified  t.  of  South  Africa,  near  the  Algerian  frontier; 
pop.  6,000.     Its  situation  is  beaul^iful. 

KEIGIITLEY,  Thomas,  1789-1872;  graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  passed 
his  lite  in  study,  and  in  the  compilation  of  text-books  in  history  and  mythology.  He 
wrote  Myiholoyy  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Ltuly;  OaUlncs  of  Iliatory;  History  of  Lndia,  etc. 

KEI^I,  Theodor,  d.d.  ;  b.  at  Stuttgart,  Wijrtemburg,  1825;  was  in  the  university  of 
Tl\bingen  from  1843-48,  where,  under  the  guidance  of  Baur,  he  devoted  himself  to 
])hiloso|")hy,  ecclesiastical  history,  and  biblical  criticism;  was  tutor  at  Bonn  in  1850,  and 
at  Tiibingen  from  1851-55;  was  ordained  deacon  in  1857,  and  archdeacon  in  1859, 
and  in  1860  became  professor  of  theology  at  the  university  of  Zurich.  He  is  prominent 
among  the  liberal  Protestant  theologians  of  German}^  and  has  written  several  volumes 
upon  the  history  of  the  reformation  in  different  parts  of  that  country.  Among  his  works 
are  The  Historical  Christ  and  The  History  oj  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

KEITH,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Nebraska,  adjoining  Colorado,  intersected  by  the  two  branches 
of  the  Platte  river,  and  traversed  by  the  Union  Pacific  railroad;  2,016  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
194. 

KEITH,  Alexander,  1791-1880;  b.  Keith  Hall,  Aberdeenshire;  educated  in  Scot- 
land; a  minister  of  the  established  church  until  the  disruption  in  1843,  when  he  joined 
the  free  church.  His  principal  w^ork,  Eddenccs  <f  tlie  Truth  of  the  Chridian  Religion 
Derived  from  the  Literal  Fulfillments  of  Prophecy,  is  a  standard  work,  has  passed  through 
37  editions,  and  been  translated  into  several  languages.  It  was  followed  by  Tlie  t^igus 
of  the  Times;  The  Land  of  Israel;  Demonstration  of  ihe  'Truth  of  the  Christian  lieliyton. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of  prophecy.  AVith  Dr.  Black  and  others,  as  a  deputation 
from  the  church  of  Scotland,  he  visited  Palestine  to  make  researches  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  Jews,  and  published  a  Narratire  of  the  Mission  to  the  Jeios.  This  has  been 
illustrated  by  his  son,  Dr.  G.  S.  Keith  of  Edinburgh,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  tour. 

KEITH,  George,  about  1640-1715;  b.  Aberdeen,  Scotland;  educated  for  the 
Presbyterian  ministry  at  the  university  there.  He  adopted  Quaker  principles  about 
1664.  and  was  subsequently  associated  with  both  Robert  Barclay  and  George  Fox  in 
public  discussions  for  the  defense  of  the  sect.  In  1682  he  taught  a  Quaker  school,  and 
in  1684  was  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  ])reaching  without  lic(.'nse  and  for  rel'usinjr  to 
lake  an  oath.  Not  long  after  this  he  came;  to  America  and  became  surveyor-general  of 
Enst  .Tersey.  Subsequently,  for  a  short  time,  he  was  master  of  a  Quaker  school  in 
Philadelphia.  In  1690  he  visited  New  England  as  a  (Quaker  preaclu'r,  where  he  fell 
into  religious  disputation  with  ('otton  and  Increase  Mather.  On  returning  to  Phil.i- 
delphia  he  became  involved  in  difficulties  with  his  own  sect  upon  doctrinal  points,  and 
was  denounced  as  an  apostate  by  William  Penn.     After  this  he  organized  a  new  sect  of 
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Christian  (or  Baptist)  Quakers,  contemptuously  called  by  his  opponents  "Keithians." 
His  next  step  was  to  enter  the  church  of  England,  by  which  he  was  appointed  a 
missionary  to  tlie  members  of  the  sect  which  he  had  founded  and  to  the  Qual\ers 
generally.  From  1702  to  1705  he  was  engaged  in  tliis  employment,  traveling  through 
the  northern  colonies  in  America,  and  preaching  wherever  lie  could  gain  a  hearing. 
Hundreds  of  Quakers  are  said  to  have  been  baplizc^d  by  him  as  a  sign  that  they  had 
renounced  their  former  faith.  He  returned  to  England  in  1706,  and  was  appointed 
rector  of  Edburton  in  Sussex,  where  he  died.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  lf\arning,  and 
wrota  extensively,  first  in  favor  of,  then  in  opposition  to,  Quakeiism,  and  pul)lished  two 
volumes,  giving  an  account  of  his  travels  and  experiences  in  America.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  A  jVcld  ihtiory  of  Longitude  (1709). 

KEITH,  George  Keith-Elphinstone,  Viscount,  1746-1823;  b.  at  Elphinstone,  Scot- 
land. He  entered  the  navy  in  his  boyhood,  and  commanded  the  frigate  Perseus  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill  in  1775,  and  in  the  action  at  fort  Mifflin  on  the  Delaware  in  1777.  He 
served  in  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  under  lord  Hood,  at  Toulon,  in  1793;  was  after- 
wards made  an  admiral,  and  in  1795  sent  to  operate  against  the  Dutch  colonies.  In  this 
expedition  he  was  very  successful,  taking  possession  of  Cape  Colony,  Ceylon,  Cochin, 
Malacca,  and  tfie  Molucca  islands,  and  tinally  in  Aug.,  1796,  capturing  the  Dutch 
squ^^dron  in  w.  Africa.  For  these  exploits  he  was  elevated  to  the  Irish  peerage  as  baron 
Keith  of  Stonehaven  marischal.  In  1800  he  co-operated  Avitli  the  Austrians  in  the 
capture  of  Genoa.  He  also  co-operated  with  Abercrombie  in  the  Egyptian  expedition, 
and  in  1815  commanded  the  channel  fleet  which  prevented  the  escape  of  Napoleon  I., 
and  led  to  his  subsequent  surrender  to  capt.  Maitlaud  of  the  Bellerophon.  In  1814  he 
was  created  viscount  Keith  of  the  peerage  of  the  United^  Kingdom,  He  died  at  Perth- 
shire, Scotland. 

KEITH,  Sir  William,  about  1680-1749;  b.  in  Scotland.  After  acting  for  a  time 
as  surveyor-general  of  customs  in  the  southern  colonies  of  America,  he  was  governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  1717-26.  His  reputation  is  that  of  a  man  intriguing,  treacherous,  and 
vain.  He  wrote  a  History  of  Virginia,  published  in  1738,  and  was  the  author  of  a 
volume  of  miscellaneous  papers  that  appeared  just  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
London. 

KELAT',  or  The  Fortkess,  a  natural  stronghold  in  Persia.  A  tract  of  country 
50  or  60  m.  in  length  and  12  or  15  in  breadth;  is  so  surrounded  by  precipitous  mountains 
as  to  be  nearly  inaccessible.  Wherever  the  difficulties  of  ascent  or  descent  on  either 
side  of  this  natural  wall  were  not  insurmountable  they  have  been  made  so  by  the  skill 
of  man.  There  is  also  an  outer  wall  or  low  range  of  hills  inclosing  a  hollow  correspond- 
ing to  the  moat  of  a  fortress.  The  only  two  passes  into  this  remarkable  region,  called 
the  gates  of  the  fortress,  have  been  built  up  and  strongly  fortified.  It  is  held  by  3.000 
armed  men.  Part  of  the  valley  is  under  cultivation,  and  the  population  amounts  to 
nearly  10,000. 

KELLERMANN,  Francois  Etienne,  1770-1835;  duke  of  Valmy.  AFrencli  gen., 
son  of  gen.  Frangois  Christophe,  who  served  the  French  republic  of  1792-93  withbril- 
liant  success,  and  inheritor  of  the  title  conferred  by  Napoleon  on  that  general.  The 
son  was  attached  to  tlie  army  of  the  first  consul,  distinguislied  himself  by  dash  and 
bravery  in  many  battles  under  Napoleon  I.,  and  claimed  the  credit  of  the  victory  of 
Marengo  by  reason  of  the  brilliant  cavalry  ciiarge  he  led  changing  the  face  of  the  battle. 
On  the  first  fall  of  Napoleon  he  promptly  accepted  office  under  Louis  XVIII.  On 
Napoleon's  return  in  1815  he  commanded  royal  troops  to  oppose  him,  and  ended  by 
humbly  offering  his  services  to  the  emperor.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  which  he 
distinguished  himself  by  a  brilliant  and  successful  cavalry  charge,  he  failed  to  receive 
position  again  from  Louis  XVIII.,  but  proved  a  pliant  courtier  to  each  succeeding  head 
of  the  French  government. 

KELLEY,  William  Darrah,  b.  Philadelphia,  1814;  orphaned  young,  supported  and 
educated  by  his  own  work  and  will;  first  a  printer,  afterwards  learned  the  trade  of 
jeweler,  and  while  working  at  his  trade  studied  law;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1841.  From  1846  to  1856  was  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  1856,  on  the  repeal  of  the  Missom-i  compromise,  he  left  the  democratic 
party,  became  the  republican  candidate  for  congress,  and  was  defeated.  In  1860  he 
was  delegate  to  tiie  repuolican  convention  at  Chicago  which  nominated  Lincoln;  and 
the  same  autumn  was  elected  representative  to  tlie  37th  congress  from  Philadelphia,  and 
has  been  re-elected  to  the  present  time  (1880).  Now  the  oldest  member  in  consecutive 
service,  he  is  styled  the  father  of  the  house.  In  the  first  terms  of  his  congressional  serv- 
ice Mr.  Kellcy  was  recognized  as  an  earnest  and  eloquent  supporter  of  all  measures  to 
circumscribe  slavery,  to  carry  on  the  war  for  the  union,  and  at  its  close  to  assert  and 
defend  the  equal  rights  of  all  races  in  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  Later  he  became 
conspicuous  for  his  energetic  defense  of  a  tariff  for  the  protection  of  the  iron  interests 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  protection  to  all  American  manufactures.  For  the  last  three 
terms  of  his  service  he  has  been  conspicuous  by  his  able  championship  of  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  money,  and  financial  legislation,  differing  from  those  usual  in  both  politi- 
cal parties.     He  has  been  erroneously  classed  with  the  advocates  of  unlimited  issues  of 
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government  notes  for  monoj'.  Nothing  in  his  public  life  warrants  this.  But  he  is  an 
opponent  of  the  monopoly  in  the  issue  of  money  granted  to  bank  corporations,  and  favoi^s 
the  issue  of  government  notes,  payable  in  gold  or  silver  on  demand,  in  lieu  of  private 
corporation  bank-notes.  He  was  the  great  supporter  of  a  bill  known  as  the  3.65  inter- 
convertible bond  scheme,  introduced  in  congress  in  Jan.,  1874,  which,  though  ridiculed 
and  violently  opposed  by  both  parties  when  presented,  has  since  been  reached  in  gradual 
approaches  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  Mr,  Kelley's  views  have  changed  since  he 
began  to  speak  on  financial  questions,  as  the  result  of  careful  study,  whicii  has  made 
him  a  disciple  of  Henry  C.  Carey  of  Philadelphia.  He  has  been  peculiarly  comprehen- 
sive in  his  observation  of  the  practical  effects  of  tinancial  legislation  on  the  active  indus- 
tries of  the  country.  At  tirst  he  saw  no  great  evil  lurking  in  the  legislation  demonetizing 
silver;  but.  when  he  had  studied  its  effects,  he  advocated  remonetization  in  speeches  so 
powerful  in  facts  and  reasonings,  that,  before  the  session  closed,  remonetization  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  five  to  one  in  the  house  of  representatives.  He  was  distinguished 
for  the  earnestness  of  his  protests  against  the  violent  efforts  to  contract  the  national 
'•greenback"  circulation  after  all  the  business  transactions  of  the  country  for  ten  years 
had  become  adjusted  to  itS  volume;  and  it  is  claimed  that  his  pictures  of  the  inevitable 
effect  of  such  interference  with  business  interests  were  verified  by  the  misfortunes  that 
came  upon  a  large  part  of  the  people  when  their  debts  were  increased  and  the  value  of 
their  property  diminished  by  the  same  act  of  legislation.  The  subject  of  a  single  or 
dual  coin  standard  of  value  having  grown  into  a  Avorld-wide  study,  Mr.  Kelley  is  now 
prominent  in  its  discussion,  and  in  the  effort  to  conserve  the  joint  use  of  silver  and  gold 
as  heretofore.  In  the  summer  of  1879  he  visited  Europe  and  conferred  with  Bismarck 
and  with  great  writers  on  this  subject,  in  both  Germany  and  France,  writing  notes  on 
his  conferences  in  lettoce  to  the  Philadelphia  Times,  since  published  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Letters  from  Europe. 

KELLEY'S  ISLAND,  one  of  a  group  of  islands  at  the  w.  end  of  lake  Erie,  a  township 
of  Erie  co.,  Ohio.  The  group  is  noted  for  producing  the  best  grapes  for  wine  grown  in 
the  United  States  e.  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  southerly  side  of  the  island  is  only  ?> 
m.  from  the  mainland  and  12  m.  from  Sandusky.  Area  about  3,000  acres;  pop.  80,  888. 
First  surveyed  as  island  No.  6;  afterwards  known  as  Cunningham's  island;  in  1840,  by  act 
of  the  Ohio  legislature,  it  was  made  the  township  of  Kelley's  Island,  having  been  purchased 
by  the  brothers  Datus  and  Irad  Kelley  in  1833-34.  The  surface  is  generally  flat,  from 
6  to  80  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  Devonian  limestone  forms  tlie  basis  of  the  soil 
and  is  generally  quite  near  the  surface.  The  island  was  originally  heavily  timbered. 
mostl}^  with  deciduous  trees,  with  a  fringe  of 'fine  red  cedars  upon  its  shores.  Nearly 
all  the  former  have  long  since  been  sold  in  cord  wood  to  the  steamboats  of  the  lakes. 
Avhich  exhausted  the  supply  between  1840  and  1860;  now  the  inhabitants  import  their 
fuel.  The  red  cedar  was  speedily  exhausted  by  its  use  for  posts,  and  few  of  the  trees, 
which  once  formed  a  picturesque  border  for  the  island,  are  left. 

The  leading  industry  is  grape-growing  and  wine-making.  The  first  vines  were 
planted  in  1842;  the  first  wine  made  in  1850.  The  superior  quality  of  the  grapes  and 
wine  soon  attracted  attention.  Nearly  1000  acres  are  now  in  vineyards,  three-fourths 
of  which  are  of  the  Catawba  grape,  and  tlu;  remainder  Concord,  Delaware,  Inez,  Vir- 
ginia, Norton's  seedling,  and  experimental  varieties:  average  product  per  acre.  H  tons. 
The  value  of  grapes  and  wines  exported  amounts  to  $150,000  to  $200,000  per  annum. 
Between  1860  and  1870  the  small  vine-growers  built  wine  cellars  of  limited  capacity,  for 
the  construction  of  which  the  fissures  or  caves  in  the  limestone  offered  good  sites. 
These,  previous  to  1871.  were  of  capacity  ranging  from  5,000  to  80,000  gatlons  each. 
During  that  year  the  Kelley's  Island  wine  company  enlarged  their  cellars  to  the  storage 
capacity  of  400,000  gallons,  with  steam-engine  for  elevating,  grinding,  and  prv?ssinir  the 
grapes.  The  capital' of  the  company  in  1880  is  $200,000.  Price  of  vineyard-laud,  $600 
per  acre. 

The  limestone  of  the  island  is  exported  largely  for  making  quick-lime,  rubber  work, 
and  block-stone  for  building,  and  flues  for  furnaces;  its  easy  quarrying  and  nearness  to 
the  docks  giving  it  a  market  in  all  the  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes.  About  200,000 
tons  are  shipped  annually. 

During  the  summer  of  1880  there  were  390  entrances  and  clearances  of  ves.sels. 
besides  tliree  daily  steamboat  arrivals  and  departures.  In  summer  the  island  has  a 
daily  mail,  and  telegraphic  connection  via  Sandusky.  It  has  good  schools,  4  churches, 
and  2  hotels. 

Aboriginal  antiquities  of  peculiar  interest  wTre  discovered  in  1834  by  Chnrles  Olm- 
stead  of  Connecticut.  These  consist  of  mounds  and  earthworks,  some  of  which  inclose 
from  3  to  5  acres,  in  which  abounded  broken  pottery,  pipes,  hatchets,  arrow  heads,  etr. 
But  more  important  are  the  sculptured  rocks  on  the  n.  side  of  the  island,  where  the 
hieroglyphics  on  the  surfaces  of  rocks  are  of  so  marked  a  chanicter  that  gen.  M.  C. 
Meigs  called  the  attention  of  the  government  to  them.  They  were  made  thc'subject  of 
a  special  report  by  col.  Eastriiiin  in  1851,  with  accompanying  drawings.  One,  known  as 
inscription  rock,  is  engraved  and  described  in  Schoolcraft's  Indian  Aniiqy/iu's.  He  says 
of  it:  "  It  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  well  sculptured  and  best  preserved  inscription 
of  the  antiquarian  period  ever  found  m  America." 
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KELLOGG,  Claka  Louise,  b.  Siimterville,  S.  C,  1842,  but  removed  with  her 
parents  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  afterwards  to  New  York,  where  she  prosecuted  her 
musical  education  under  Albites  and  other  excellent  teachers.  She  made  her  first 
appearance  in  Italian  opera  in  the  season  of  1861-62,  playing  "  Gilda"  in  Rigoletto  with 
remarkable  success  for  a  debutante.  Three  years  later  she  appeared  in  "Marguerite"  in 
Gounod's  Faust,  and  established  her  reputation  as  a  leading  vocalist.  In  1867  she  made 
her  appearance  at  her  majesty's  theater,  London,  under  the  management  of  col.  Maple- 
son,  and  produced  a  profound  impression.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  Miss  Kellogg  was  ever 
so  hiiihly  esteemed  in  her  own  country  as  in  England.  She  returned  to  America  in  1868, 
and  (Turing  the  next  three  years  traveled  through  the  states,  appearing  in  the  cities  and 
large  towns,  meeting  with  the  most  cordial  reception  at  the  hands  of  critical  audiences. 
Keturning  to  London  in  1872,  she  sang  with  Nilsson  at  Drury  Lane  theater,  and  with 
eve?:  more  pronounced  success  than  before,  singing  before  the  queen  at  Buckingham 
palace,  and  being  generally  complimented  in  the  most  flattering  terms  by  the  London 
critics  and  connoisseurs.  From  1874  Miss  Kellogg  devoted  herself  to  popularizing  Eng- 
lish opera  in  America,  and  with  marked  success.  She  organized  a  strong  company, 
which  she  rehearsed  in  a  comprehensive  repertoire,  and  traveled  through  the  country, 
performing  in  the  leading  theaters.  She  first  introduced  to  American  audiences  the 
operas  of  TIw  Talisman  and  the  Lily  of  Killarney.  Miss  Kellogg,  while  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  leading  singers  of  her  time — Nilsson,  Lucca,  Albani,  and  Patti — is  a 
vocalist  of  decided  natural  gifts  and  acquired  excellence.  Possessing  a  voice  of  great 
power  and  remarkable  compass,  her  execution  is  phenomenal  in  brilliancy  and  exact- 
ness. Miss  Kellogg  is,  however,  unsympathetic,  and  her  voice  exhibits  a  metallic 
quality  wliicli  is  nol  grateful  to  the  ear.  Her  singing  appeals  rather  to  the  intellect  than 
to  the  heart,  while  slie  has  few  of  the  qualities  which  go  to  the  composition  of  a  great 
actress. 

KELLOGG,  George,  1812-80 ;  father  of  Clara  Louise ;  b.  Conn. ;  graduated  at  the  Wes- 
levan  university  in  1837;  from  1888  to  1841  was  principal  of  an  academy  at  Sumterville, 
8.*^  C.  He  is  distinguished  mainly  as  an  inventor  and  manufacturer,  having  invented  a 
machine  for  making  jack-chains,  a  dovetailing  machine,  a  type-distributing  machine, 
improved  surgical  instruments,  etc. 

KELLOGG,  William  Pitt,  b.  Vermont,  1831;  graduated  at  Norwich  university, 
and  in  1848,  at  the  age  of  18,  removed  to  Peoria,  111.,  where  he  studied  law,  and  was 
entered  at  the  Fulton  co.  bar  in  1853.  He  became  prominent  as  delegate  to  republican 
conventions,  and  v^as  chosen  presidential  elector  in  1856  and  1860.  In  1861  he  held 
tlie  office  of  chief- justice  of  Nebraska.  -  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  commanded  the 
7th  Illinois  cavalry;  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brig.gen.  lor  his  services  in  south  Mis- 
souri, and  in  the  Corinth  campaign,  in  which  he  commanded  gen.  Granger's  cavalry 
l)ri2:ade  until  the  evacuation  of  Corinth.  He  left  the  army  on  account  of  ill-health,  and 
was  appointed  collector  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans  in  April,  1865.  In  1868  he  was 
elected  U.  S.  senator  from  Louisiana;  was  placed  on  the  committees  of  commerce  and 
private  land  claims,  and  resigned  in  1872.  In  1873  he  was  elected  governor  of  Louisiana, 
after  a  bitter  contest  between  the  political  parties  of  the  state,  which  compelled  the 
interference  of  federal  military  authority,  and  resulted  in  a  compromise.  He  held  the 
office  from  1873  to  1877,  and  was  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  Dec.  1,  1877, 
for  a  term  of  six  years. 

KELLY,  John,  b.  N.  Y.,  1822;  began  at  a  very  early  age  to  earn  his  living,  being 
employed  in  a  rope-maker's  shop  when  only  eig-^lit  years  old,  and  after  that"  with  a 
mason.  In  1835  he  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  the  office  where  the  N.  Y.  Herald  was 
printed,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  its  founder,  who  employed 
Jiiiu  in  his  office.  But  he  returned  to  the  mason's  trade  as  an  apprentice,  and,  having 
learned  it,  in  1842  started  in  business  for  himself.  Having  had  but  little  education  he 
devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  languages  and  other  subjects,  and  with  great  success. 
His  facilitv  for  the  rapid  acquisition  of  knowledge  was  always  remarkable,  and  in  later 
years  was  "commended  by  prof.  Bonamy  Price  and  Horace  Greeley  as  quite  an  excep- 
Vional  characteristic.  While  still  a  young  man  Mr.  Kelly  interested  himself  in  politics, 
])aiticularly  of  New  York  city,  and  in  1849  became  a  meinber  of  the  Tammany  general 
conmuttee.  In  1853  he  was  elected  alderman  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  the  following 
ye:ir  to  congress,  to  which  he  was  re-elected  in  1856.  While  in  congress  he  gained  a 
reputation  by  his  industry,  and  by  the  earnestness  with  which  he  supported  his  convic- 
tions. He  was  a  member  of  the  ways  and  means  committee,  and  was  active  in  pressing 
the  homestead  bill,  and  in  opposition  to  the  know-nothing  movement.  In  1858  he  was 
elected  sheriff  of  New  York;  held  the  office  until  1861,  and  was  re-elected  in  1864.  At 
the  close  of  his  term  (1869)  he  visited  Europe,  remaining  abroad  two  and  a  half  years, 
and  traveling  through  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  and  Arabia.  Mr.  Kelly  had  withdrawn 
from  the  Tammany  committee  in  1864,  and  during  the  manipulations  of  the  "Tweed 
ring"  was  out  of  the  country.  On  his  return  in  1872  he  applied  himself  to  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  democratic  party  in  the  city,  and  with  entire  success.  In  1876  he  was 
appointed  to  the  important  position  of  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  so 
conducted  the  vast  transactions  of  the  finance  department  as  to  gain  the  respect  and 
admiration  even  of  his  enemies.      Bitterly  engaged  in  the  local  political  faction-fighting 
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for  supromacy  in  the  party,  Mr.  Kelly  was  the  target  for  eonstant  and  severe  criticism 
and  animadversion;  but  his  integrity  and  ability  in  the  administration  of  his  high  ollico 
were  never  questioned.  Besides  his  importance  in  local  politics,  in  which  he  was 
recognized  as  the  leader  of  his  party,  Mr.  Kelly  ])ossessed  great  intluence  in  regard  to 
national  atfairs,  having  been  a  member  of  nearly  every  presidential  convention  after 
that  of  1860.  In  1879  he  antagonized  the  regular  democratic  nominee  for  governor  of 
the  state  of  New  York  with  such  force  as  to  defeat  him,  running  for  the  office  himself 
on  ah  independent  ticket,  and  polling  over  70,000  votes.  In  Dec,  1880,  the  term  of 
Mr.  Kelly's  office  as  comptroller  having  expired,  he  retired  from  the  public  service. 

KELLY,  Robert,  ll.d.,  1808-56;  b.  New  Y'ork;  graduated  from  Columbia  college, 
at  the  head  of  his  cla.ss  in  1826.  He  entered  at  once  into  partnership  with  his  brothers, 
devoting  himself  to  business  until  1837,  when  he  retired  to  give  his  attention  to  educational 
and  other  public  affairs.  He  was  president  of  the  board  of  education;  a  member  of  the 
state  board  of  regents;  a  trustee  of  Madison  and  New  York  universities;  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  free  academy  (now  college)  of  New  York,  and  also  of  the  university 
of  Rochester.  He  was  for  many  years  president  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  New 
York  house  of  refuge,  and  active  in  many  other  benevolent,  financial,  and  literary  asso- 
ciations. He  was  a  scholar  of  fine  attainments,  and  a  master  of  many  languages.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  chamberlain  of  New  York  (;ity. 

KELLY,  William.  1807-72;  b.  New  York;  son  of  Robert,  and  one  of  three  brothers, 
John,  William,  and  Robert,  who  at  an  early  age  conducted  the  extensive  business  of 
J.  W.  Kelly  &  Co.,  being  distinguished  as  the  "boy  merchants."  In  1837,  John 
having  died.'  the  firm  was  dissolved,  the  remaining  partners  retiring  from  business.  In 
1842  he  went  to  reside  at  EUerslie,  near  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  co..  New  York,  15  m.  n. 
of  Ponghkeepsie,  engaging  largely  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1854  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  NewYork  state  agricultural  society,  and  president  of  the  overseers  of  the 
state  agricultural  college  at  Ovid,  being  one  of  the  founders  of  that  institution.  He  was 
for  years  the  president  of  the  trustees  of  Rochester  university;  was  president  of  the 
board  of  Vassar  college,  and  of  several  religious  and  charitable  organizations.  He  wa^ 
an  energetic  promoter  of  all  enterprises  of  a  benevolent  character,  and  a  clear-headed 
man  of  business,  whose  talent  was  employed  in  all  departments  of  mercantile  activity, 
railroads,  steamboats,  manufactures,  and  banking.  He  was  a  democrat  in  politics,  and 
served  his  state  in  its  senate,  1855-56,  coming  before  the  people  as  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor in  1860. 

KE'LOID,  or  Ciieloid,  a  semi-malignant  growth  of  the  skin  situated  on  the  trunk 
and  extremities,  generally  occurring  in  those  who  are  otherwise  in  good  health.  The 
gi-()\vths  are  generally  flat  and  expanded,  and  of  an  oval,  round,  or  irregular  shape.- 
They  sometimes  remain  stationary  for  years,  but  have  a  tendency  to  ulcerate  and  bleed, 
althougli  the}' often  advance  slowly,  leaving  a  red,  contracted  cicatrix  behind  them. 
Negroes  are  said  to  be  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  whites.  Similar  growths  some- 
times follow  the  imperfect  cicatrization  of  burns  or  blisters,  which  are  more  warty  and 
vascular,  and  often  cause  much  itching  and  burning.  Cooling  applications  afford  tem- 
porary relief,  but  the  proper  treatment  is  excision  with  the  knife,  which  should  be. 
thoroughly  done,  as  the  bordering  parts  appear  to  iiave  a  tendency  to  malignant  degen- 
eration, and  do  not  easily  heal,  repeated  operations  often  being  necessary.   See  Tumors. 

KELUNG',  a  t.  and  treaty-port  of  China,  in  Formosa,  on  the  n.  coast.  Deposits  of 
coal  are  found  in  its  vicinity,  for  supplies  of  which  the  place  is  much  visited  by  steamers. 
It  has  a  general  trade  in  camphor,  coal,  and  coal-dust. 

KEMAON,  or  K  a  maun.     See  Kumaon,  ante. 

KEMBLE,  Adel.\ide,  1820-79;  b.  England;  the  daughter  of  Charles  Kemble,  who. 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Roger  Kem])le.  She  was  the  niece  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  famous 
actress,  and  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Frances  Anne  Butler,  better  known  as  Fanny  Kemble,  and 
began  public  life  with  great  promise  as  an  operatic  singer,  making  a  successful  debut  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  appearing  at  several  Italian  cities,  with  ever-increasing  celebrity. 
In  1843,  after  a  short,  though  brilliant  professional  career,  she  married  Mr.  Edward 
Sartoris,  an  Italian  gentleman  of  fortune,  and  retired  to  his  estates  in  Italy.  In  1867  she 
published  A  Week  in  a  French  Countn/  House.  In  May,  1874,  her  sou,  Algernon  Charles 
Sartoris,  married  the  daughter  of  president  Grant. 

KEMBLE,  Elizabeth.  1761-1836;  a  daughter  of  Roger  Kemble;  made  her  first 
appearance  upon  the  stage  in  1783  at  Drury  Lane  theater,  taking  the  part  of  "  Portia"  in 
the  Merchtnii  of  Venice.  She  was  mr.rried  in  1785  to  Mr.  Whitlock,  an  actor,  with 
whom  in  1792  she  vi.ied  the  United  States  on  a  professional  tour.  Mrs.  Whitlock' 
'attained  a  high  degree  of  public  favor,  and  had  the  honor  of  appearing  before  Washing- 
ton at  Philadelphia.     In  1807  she  retired  from  the  stage. 

KEMBLE,  Frances  Anne  (Mrs.  Fanny  Kembi^e),  b.  England,  1811;  daughter 
of  Charles  Kemble,  and  granddaughter  of  Roger  Kemble.  The  famous  Mrs.  Siddons 
was  her  father's  si.ster.  She  made  her  hrst  appearance  on  the  stage,  Oct.  5,  1829, 
in  the  character  of  "Juliet,"  with  her  father  in  the  part  of  "Romeo."  In  1832,  better 
known  to  the  world  as  Fanny  Kemble,  she  came  to  New  York,  accompanied  by 
her  father.     She  appeared   for   the    first    lime   as"Bianca,"   in  i^'tt^w,  at  the  old  Park 
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tlieater.  She  was  then  in  the  midst  of  her  theatrical  career;  success  was  assured. 
As  "Portia  "  and  "Lady  Teazle"  she  shone  unrivaled,  and  reached  her  crowning  triumph 
as  "Julia,"  in  Sheridan  Knowles's  masterpiece,  the  Hunchback,  written  expressly  lor 
her.  In  1834  she  married  Pierce  Butler  of  Philadelphia,  a  descendant  of  Pierce 
Butler  of  South  Carolina;  retired  from  the  stage,  and  in  1838  went  to  South 
Carolina.  In  1847  she  made  a  reappearance  on  the  English  stage  as  "Lady  Teazle,"  at  the 
theater  Royal,  Manchester.  In  1849  she  returned  to  the  United  States,  and,  having 
obtained  a  divorce  from  her  husband,  resumed  her  maiden  name  and  went  to  reside  in 
Lenox,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.  Since  that  lime  she  has  given  readings  from  Shakespeare 
and  other  dramatic  authors  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. She  has  a  magnificent  presence;  her  voice  is  characterized  as  flexible,  ample  in 
quantity,  and  harmonious,  and  her  self-possession  as  remarkable.  During  the  war  of 
the  rebellion  she  resided  in  England,  and  contributed  valuable  articles  to  the  London 
Times  in  favor  of  the  U.S.  government.  She  published  Francis  the  First,  an  Historical 
Drama  (Lond.,  1832);  Journal  of  Fro/nces  Anne  Butler  (Phila.,  1835);  The  Star  of  Seville, 
a  Drama  (1837);  Poems  (Phila.,  1844);  A  Year  of  Consolation  (1847),  descriptive  of  a  tour 
through  France  to  Rome,  and  Italian  life  and  scenery ;  Residence  on  a  Geoi-gia  Plantation- 
(1863);  and  a  volume  of  poems. 

KEMBLE,  George  Stephen,  1758-1822;  the  second  son  of  Roger  Kemble,  the 
founder  of  the  family  of  British  actors;  b.  Kington,  England.  He  was  intended  for  the 
medical  profession,  and  was  placed  with  a  surgeon  at  Coventry,  but  preferred  the  stage, 
and,  after  practicing  in  the  country,  made  his  first  appearance  at  Coven t  Garden  in 
1783.  He  was  engaged  also  at  the  Haymarket.  He  afterwards  was  the  manager  of  a 
company  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow.  He  was  a  good  actor,  but  became 
very  corpulent,  and  acted  only  in  Falstaff. 

KEMBLE,  Gouverneur,  1786-1875;  b.  New  York;  son  of  Peter  Kemble  and  Ger- 
trude Gouverneur  Kemble;  graduated  at  Columbia  college  in  1803;  traveled  extensively 
in  Europe  during  the  Napoleonic  w^ars;  was  engaged  in  procuring  supplies  for  the 
American  squadi'on  at  the  time  of  the  war  with  Algiers,  about  1815.  In  1817  he  estab- 
lished the  West  Point  foundry  at  Cold  Springs;  1837-41  was  a  member  of  congress. 
In  1846  he  served  as  one  of  the  delegates  from  New  York  to  the  state  constitutional 
convention.  He  was  a  public-spirited  citizen,  warmly  interested  in  every  project  for 
piomoting  the  commercial  growth  of  the  city  and  the  nation;  also  a  lover  of  art  and  a 
judicious  friend  of  artists. 

KEMBLE.  John  Philip  {ante).  He  was  carefully  educated,  with  a  view  to  his 
adoption  of  one  of  the  learned  professions  as  a  career,  his  father  not  designing  that  he 
siiould  follow  the  stage.  Roger  Kemble  was  both  an  actor  and  the  manager  of  a  pro- 
vincial theater;  and,  one  after  another,  all  of  his  children  attempted  the  drama,  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  success.  John  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  his  memory  was  so  tena- 
cious that  it  is  said  of  him,  when  at  school,  he  committed  1500  lines  of  Homer  and 
recited  them  without  an  error.  His  last  performance  was  at  Covent  Garden  theater, 
June  23,  1817,  when  he  played  "  Coriolanus."  The  next  two  years  v/ere  occupied  in  travel, 
during  which  he  visited  Rome,  having  often  expressed  a  desire  to  pass  sometime  among 
the  scenes  made  famous  by  Cato,  Brutus,  and  Coriolanus,  whom  he  had  so  often  repre- 
sented during  his  stage  life.  At  the  last  he  settled  at  Lausanne,  where  he  was  attacked 
with  the  fit  of  apoplexy  which  resulted  in  his  death.  While  Kemble  was  a  great  natural 
actor,  his  magnificent  effects  w^ere  not  produced  without  profound  study.  In  his  ordi- 
nary social  life  he  was  easy  and  unconventional  in  his  manner;  not  in  the  least,  when 
oiT  the  stage,  assuming  that  presence  which  it  seemed  impossible  for  Mrs.  Siddons  ever 
to  put  away  from  her.  But  once  engrossed  in  the  character  which  he  had  undertaken, 
lie  became  merged  in  it,  and  took  on  a  dignity  of  mien  and  a  loftiness  of  delivery  that 
were  imperial.  It  was  this  marvelous  capacity  to  embody  the  more  sublime  charac- 
ters of  the  drama,  and  particularly  the  creations  of  Shakespeare,  that  distinguished  Kem- 
ble from  all  other  actors  of  his  time.  In  assuming  these  impersonations  he  appeared 
to  become  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  age  and  race  indicated,  and 
was  no  longer  an  actor,  or  even  an  Englishman,  Possibly,  until  the  appearance  of  Sal- 
vini,  he  had  no  successor  who  could  so  divest  himself  of  nationality,  and  so  perfectly 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  an  alien  character. 

KEMBLE.  Roger,  1721-1802.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  family  of  actors  which 
bears  his  name,  and  of  which  his  daughter  Sarah  (see  Siddons,  S.\rah,  ante)  and  his 
son  John  Philip  (see  Kemble,  John  Pkiiiip,  ant(i)  are  the  most  celebrated. 

KEM'PELEN,  Wolfgang  von.  Baron,  1734-1804;  b.  Hungary;  attained  to  high 
official  station,  but  became  chiefly  renowned  for  his  extraordinary  mechanical  talent. 
He  was  a  chess-])layer  of  profound  ability,  and  this  fact  doubtless  induced  him  to  turn 
his  mechanical  skill  to  the  construction  of  the  automaton  ('hess-player.  with  which  his 
name  has  ever  since  been  connected.  See  Automaton.  Kempelen  also  produced  an 
automatic  figure  which  articulated  certain  words  distinctly,  in  explanation  of  which 
he  wrote  Le  Mecanisme  de  la  Parole,  servir  de  la  Description  d'une  Machine  Parlante,  etc.. 
1791. 
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KEMPET^FELT,  ■Ricitard,  1720-82;  b.  England;  was  made  roar-admiral  in  the 
royal  navy  in  1779.  In  1781,  during  the  French  war,  he  distinguished  himself  by  cap- 
turing a  French  convoy  which  was  on  its  way  to  the  West  Indies.  In  1782  he  was  in 
command  of  the  Royal  George,  a  man-of-war  carrying  108  guns,  whicii  sank  on  Aug  29 
olT  Spithead.  Being  keeled  over  for  repairs,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  caused  the  sea  to 
tiow  into  her  open  ports,  when  she  went  down  with  all  on  board,  numbering  about  600 
pi-rsons,  and  including  the  rear-admiral,  officers  and  crew,  marines,  women,  and  a 
number  of  Jews.  More  than  half  a  c.  later  portions  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  were 
brought  to  the  surface  by  divers. 

KEMPER,  a  co.  in  e.  Mississippi,  bordering  on  Alabama;  775  sq.m. ;  pop.  12,920 — 
7,214  colored.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  is  drained  by  a 
number  of  streams,  chiefly  by  Sucarnoochee  creek.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  forests.  The  productions  are  Indian  corn, 
cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Kemper  co.  has  gained  an  evil  reputation  on  account  of 
the  vicious  character  of  the  stronger  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  it.  At 
DcKalb,  capital  of  the  co.,  on  April  29,  1877,  occurred  what  is  known  as  the  Chisolm 
massacre,  when  judge  W.  W.  Chisolm,  his  daughter  and  son,  were  brutally  murdered 
by  an  infuriated  but  characteristic  mob  of  the  natives.  The  cause  of  the  attack  lay  in 
the  existence  of  a  factious  condition  in  politics,  out  of  which  there  grew  frequent  deadly 
feuds  and  popular  outbreaks.  In  connection  with  this  state  of  things  one  Gully  had 
been  waylaid  and  murdered.  The  man  headed  a  faction  which  opposed  judge  Chisolm 
and  only  awaited  an  opportunity  to  compass  his  death.  The  killing  of  Gully  was 
charged  upon  judge  Chisolm,  as  an  accessory  or  instigator,  although  apparently  with- 
out a  shadow  of  evidence  to  sustain  the  charge;  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  judge  was 
obtained,  and  he  was  lodged  in  jail,  when  the  jail  was  besieged  by  a  mob  of  the  friends 
of  Gidly  and  enemies  of  the  judge,  and  though  he  defended  himself,  aided  by  one  of  the 
keepers,  and  by  his  courageous  wife,  sou,  and  daughter — the  latter  mere  children — he 
was  shot  to  death,  while  onl}^  Mrs.  Chisolm  was  permitted  to  escape  alive.  The  daugh- 
ter and  son  fell  riddled  with  balls.  The  occurrence  produced  a  profound  feeling  through- 
out the  country,  but  the  customary  delay  of  the  law  w^as  protracted,  so  that  though 
indictments  were  found  against  31  persons  for  their  connection  with  this  tragedy,  it  was 
not  until  three  years  later  that  a  trial  was  held  which  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  the 
accusc.'d.  Mrs,  Chisolm  was  present  at  the  trial,  sustained  by  the  counsel  of  hon, 
Stewart  L.  AVoodford,  U.S.  district  attorney  of  New  York,  an  act  on  his  part  which, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  existing  state  of  public  feeling  in  Kemper  co.,  may  be 
characterized  as  both  generous  and  courageous.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  history 
of  this  case  that  all  public  expression  in  the  county  was  in  sympathy  with  the  assassins 
of  judge  Chisolm  and  his  family,  and  that  neither  the  governor  of  the  state,  the  courts, 
nor  tiie  Federal  government  could  procure  the  vindication  of  justice  in  regard  to  it. 

KEMPER,  Jackson,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1789-1870;  b.  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. ;  graduated 
in  1809  at  Columbia  college;  ordained  priest  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  1812; 
was  rector  for  20  years  in  Philadelphia  and  Norwalk,  Conn.,  then  missionary  bishop  of 
Indiana  and  Missouri,  and  subsequently  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

KEMPER,  Reuben,  d.  1826;  b.  Va. ;  emigrated  to  Ohio,  and  thence  to  Mississippi, 
where  Kemper  co.  was  probably  named  in  his  honor.  He  was  adventurous  in  disposi- 
tion, and  was  continually  engaged  in  organizing  expeditions  against  the  Spaniards,  who, 
until  1819  held  possession  of  Florida,  and  were  at  this  period  also  engaged  in  suppress- 
ing IMexican  insurrection  against  their  dominion  in  that  country.  Kemper  was  identi- 
fied with  several  movements  of  this  character,  and  becanie  noted  as  a  desperate  fighter 
and  confirmed  "filibuster."  In  1812  lie  joined  a  powerful  expedition  under  Gutierrez 
and  Toledo,  being  elected  colonel  of  the  American  contingent,  which  was  successful  in 
gaining  several  important  battles.  Owing  to  disagreements  between  the  Mexicans  and 
Americans,  the  latter  abandoned  the  cause,  and  returned  home.  At  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans  Kemper  held  an  important  charge  and  distinguished  himself. 

KEN,  Thomas.  Bishop,  1637-1711;  b.  Berkhamstead,  England;  educated  at  Win- 
chester and  Oxford;  fellow  of  Winchester  college;  domestic  chaplain  to  bishop  Morley; 
rector  of  Brixton  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  and  prebend  of  Westminster.  In  1674  he  visited 
Rome  with  his  nephew,  Isaac  Walton,  and  on  his  return,  after  live  years'  absence,  accom- 
panied Mary,  princess  of  Orange,  as  her  chaplain,  to  Holland.  In  1684  he  became  chap- 
lain to  Charles  II.,  whom  he  attended  in  his  last  illness,  "speaking  to  him."  as  Burnet 
records,  "with  great  elevation  of  thought  and  expression,  and  like  a  man  insi)ired." 
Shortly  before  the  king's  death  he  nominated  Ken  to  th(;  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
He  was  not  fully  invested  with  the  episcopal  functions  till  after  the  accession  of  James  II. 
He  was  the  enemy  of  popery,  and  for  refusing  to  obey  the  order  of  the  king  to  read  the 
declaration  of  indulgence  was  sent  to  tlie  tower  with  six  others.  Nevertheless,  when, 
after  the  revolution,  tlie  prince  of  Orange  ascended  the  throne  as  William  III.,  he  refused 
to  transfer  his  allegiance  to  the  new  king,  considering  James  still  his  lawful  sovereign. 
For  this  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric.  But  many  even  of  his  opponents  esteemed 
him.  and  queen  Mary  on  her  accession  settled  on  him  a  pension.  He  was  a.  man  of 
solid  and  extensive  learning,  refined  taste  and  wide  sympathies,  and  in  ofhee  displayed 
great  zeal  and  self-devotion.     He  is  the  author  of  sevc^ral  volumes  of  sermons,  theologi- 
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aal  treatises  and  of  many  devotional  writings,  of  which  his  morning  and  evening  hymns 
are  the  most  popular.  The  familiar  doxology,  "  Praise  God,  from  wliom  all  blessings 
flow,"  is  of  his  composition. 

KENAI'ANS,  a  group  of  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  Alaska,  n.  of  the  Atna.  or  Copper 
river;  so  named  from  the  peninsula  of  Kenai,  which  divides  Cook's  inlet  from  Prince 
William's  sound.  They  belong  to  the  Athabascans,  one  of  the  two  great  families  of 
aborigines  in  which  are  included  all  the  Pacific  tribes  from  Behring's  straits  to  Kew 
Mexico  and  even  as  far  e.  as  Texas.  The  Kenaians  are  also  called  Tnainas ;  they  number 
at  present  about  25,000,  ana  are  a  peculiar  people,  exhibiting  unmistakable  evidences  of 
their  northern  Asiatic  origin.  They  practice  cremation  and  infanticide,  and  divide  by 
caste  into  clans  having  no  intimate  relations  witli  each  other,  as  of  intermarriage,  etc. 
They  include  as  many  as  15  distinct  tribes,  varyiag  in  language,  whoever,  more  than  in 
customs. 

KENDALL,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Illinois;  intersected  by  the  Fox  and  Pishtaka  rivers;  324 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  13,084.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  di\'ersiiied  by  prairie  and  wood- 
land. Corn,  oats,  hay,  pork,  and  butter  are  the  chief  productions.  The  county  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  railroad,  and  by  the  Fox  river  branch  of 
same.     Capit^il,  Yorkville.     Valuation  of  real  and  personal  property,  $10,801,080. 

KENDALL,  a  co.  in  s.  central  Texas;  intersected  by  the  Guadalupe  river;  650  sq.m.; 
pop.  '70,  1536.  The  surface  is  hilly  or  undulating.  The  soil  partly  fertile.  Cattle, 
corn,  and  grass  are  the  staple  productions.  Capital,  Boerne.  Valuation  of  real  and  per 
sonal  estate,  $360,245. 

KENDALL,  Amos,  i.l.d.,  1787-1869;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law  in  Kentucky.  For  a  time  he  held  the  position  of  tutoi-  in 
the  family  of  Henry  Clay,  and  afterwards  edited  the  Georgetown,  Ky.,  Argus.  He  was 
appointed  by  president  Jackson  to  the  position  of  fourth  auditor  in  the  U.  S.  treasury 
department,  and  during  Jackson's  second  term  of  office  to  the  postmaster-generalship. 
Kendall  founded  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  at  Washington,  and  interested  himself  gen- 
erally in  the  cause  of  education  and  of  public  charity. 

KENDALL,  George  Wilkins,  1807-67;  b.  N.  H. ;  a  practical  printer,  who,  in  1835, 
founded  in  New  Orleans  the  Picayune,  which  he  succeeded  in  building  into  a  valuable 
property  and  a  powerful  influence  in  southern  politics.  In  1841  he  joined  the  venture 
whose  history  he  afterwards  wrote  in  his  Narratue  of  the  Texan  Santa  Fe  Expedition. 
Having  witnessed  the  progress  of  the  Mexican  war,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  production 
of  an  expensive  and  handsomely  illustrated  volume,  entitled  The  War  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  embracing  12  colored  plates  of  the  principal  Conflicts,  by  Carl  Nebd. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  passed  on  an  extensive  cattle-farm  which  he  established 
in  Texas. 

KENDALLVILLE,  a  city  of  Noble  co.,  Indiana,  the  center  of  a  rich  agricultural 
region  and  a  place  of  considerable  business;  pop.  '70,  2,164.  The  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  and  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  railroads  intersect  each  other 
here.  There  are  in  the  place  8  churches,  1  national  bank,  several  manufactories,  and  a 
weekly  newspaper. 

KENDELL,  Robert  von,  b.  at  Konigsberg,  1824.  In  1862  he  held  a  position  at 
the  court  of  Breslau.  In  1863  Bismarck  appointed  him  to  a  place  in  the  ministr}-  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  since  that  time  he  has  been  the  confidential  companion  of  the  great 
minister  in  his  diplomatic  negotiations  and  travels.  Sometimes  he  has  been  sent  alone 
on  important  diplomatic  business.  He  represented  the  North  German  confederation  at 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  canal  in  1869,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  to  the  diet.  In 
1873  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Rome. 

KENDRICK,  AsAHEL  Clark,  d.d.,   ll.d.  ;  b.  Yt.,   1809;  graduated  at  Hamilton 
college  in  1831;  appointed  in  1832  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Madison  university 
at  Hamilton;  was  elected  professor  of  Greek  in  the  Rochester  university  in  1850,  where 
he  still  resides.     He  visited  Europe  1852-54,  attending  lectures  in  Athens,  Italy,  an^lj 
Germany.     His  contributions  to  reviews  and  magazines  have  been  numerous,  and  he  1 
has  published  a  revision  of  Olsliausen's  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament;  Echoes,  a' 
volume  of  translations  from  the  Fi'cnch  and  Greek  poets;  an  edition  of  Xenaphon'^ 
Anabasis,  with  notes  and  vocabulary;  translation  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  witli 
notes,  for  Lange's  Commentary ;  Life  and  Letters  of  Emily   C.  Jiidson ;   Our  Poetical 
Favorites,   3  vols.     He  is  now  one  of  the  American  revision  committee  on  the  New 
Testament,  in  connection  with  the  British  committee,  and  ranks  among  the  foremost 
American  scholars  in  his  department. 

KENDRICK,  John,  d.  1800;  b.  Martha's  Vineyard;  was  1st  lieut.  of  the  brig  Eising 
Empire  in  1776,  commissioned  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  afterwards  com- 
manded a  privateer.  In  1787  commanded  the  brig  Columbia,  which,  in  company  with 
the  sloop  Washington,  was  dispatched  from  Boston  by  Barrell,  Bulfinch  &  Co.,  under 
the  American  fiag,  to  explore  the  n.w.  coast.  He  arrived  at  Nootka  sotind  Sept.  17. 
1788,  and  wintered  there.  After  a  voyage  to  China,  he  returned  to  Nootka.  and  sailed 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  to  55'  north.     He  explored 
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the  country  in  which  Nootka  sound  is  situated,  a?i(i  ascertained  its  insular  character. 
For  liis  services  as  an  explorer  lie  was  awarded  a  inedal  by  congress.  In  Aug.,  1791, 
while  lying  at  Nootka  sound  (which  was  then  a  subject  of  dispute  between  European 
nations),  fearing  to  be  fciken  by  Spanish  vessels  if  he  ventured  out  to  sea,  he  discovered 
H  strait  leading  north-westward  into  the  Pacitic,  which  he  named  Massachusetts  sound. 
He  tirst  drew  the  allenliou  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  to  sandal-wood  as 
an  article  of  export,  which  was  then  in  demand  in  the  China  market.  His  residence 
was  in  Wareham,  Mass.  He  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  harbor  of  Kealakeaka  bay, 
during  the  tiring  of  a  salute  in  his  honor,  by  an  English  captain,  having  been  strucU, 
while  standing  in  his  own  vessel,  by  a  portion  of  grape-shot  that  was  left  accidenttiUy 
in  one  of  the  guns. 

KENEALY,  Edwaiid  V.vugiian  Hyde,  d.c.i..,  1819-80,  received  his  education  at 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  developed  a  surprising  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of 
languages,  of  which  he  learned,  sutticiently  at  least  to  enable  him  to  translate  songs  and 
ballads  with  facility,  no  fewer  than  ten  modern  and  three  ancient.  A  man  of  surprising 
versatility  and  varied  accomplishment,  he  was  no  less  at  home  in  pleading  a  cause  at 
the  bar  than  in  constructing  a  pantomime  or  writing  a  contribution  for  Fraser's  or  the 
Dublin  University  Magaziiie.  He  assisted  at  Muginn's  Homeric  Ballads,  and  published 
Brallaghau,  or  the  l)eij)nosophids,  of  his  own  work.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  legal 
advocate,  and  became  most  widel}'  known  for  the  persistency  which  characterized  his 
conduct  of  the  celebrated  Tichborne  case  in  the  interest  of  "  the  claimant."  In  1874  he 
established  a  newspaper  called  llie  Englishman,  which  exerted  a  powerful  influence  and 
gained  a  wide  circulation.  In  1875  he  was  elected  to  parliament,  and  carried  into  the 
house  of  commons  the  same  combative  disposition  which  had  previously  influenced  his 
course.  The  defeat  and  condemnation  of  his  client,  the  self-styled  sir  Roger  Tichborne, 
soured  and  embittered  his  disposition,  and  rendered  the  latter  years  of  his  life  distress- 
ingly prominent  in  their  antagonism  to  general  public  opinion. 

KE'NEH,  or  Gheneh,  the  ancient  Ca^nopolis,  a  t.  of  upper  Egypt  on  the  n.  bank  of 
the  Nile,  nearly  opposite  the  ruins  of  Denderah,  and  34  m.  n.  of  Thebes.  It  has  a  large 
trade  with  Arabia  by  way  of  Cossein,  and  is  one  of  the  stations  for  the  pilgrims  from 
west  and  central  Africa.  Travelers  to  and  from  India  sometimes  travel  by  the  Nile 
through  Keneh.  It  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  porous  water  jars,  etc.,  which  are 
floated  down  the  Nile  on  rafts. 

KENTTES,  a  tribe  or  nation  originally  occupying  w^ith  the  Amalekites  the  country 
of  Arabia  Petraea.  In  the  time  of  Abraham  thej'  are  mentioned  (Gen.  xv.  19)  in  con- 
nection with  the  Kenizzites  and  Kadmonites,  At  the  exodus  they  pastured  their  flocks 
around  Smai  and  Iloreb.  Jethro  was  a  Kenite  (Judges  i.  16),  and  as  he  is  represented 
in  Exod.  ii.  15,  16,  as  dwelling  in  the  land  of  Midian,  and  as  being  prince  or  priest 
of  ]Midian,  and  in  Num.  x.  29,  as  being  a  Midianite,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  two 
lx3ople  were  the  same,  or  at  least  that  the  Kenites  were  a  branch  of  the  larger  nation  c)f 
the  Midianites.  The  Kenites  led  a  nomadic  life  in  the  region  n.  of  Sinai  The  kindness 
which  Jethro  showed  Moses  led  to  a  firm  alliance  between  the  two  peoples.  The  family 
of  Jethro  accompanied  the  Israelites  into  Palestine,  where  they  continued  their  nomad 
life.  IIel)er.  the  husband  of  Jael,  who  slew  Sisera,  belonged  to  the  family  of  Jethro, 
and  is  called  "  Heber  the  Kenite."  Other  families  of  Kenites  resided  in  Palestine, 
among  whom  were  the  Rechabites  (1  Chron.  ii.  55,  Jer.  xxxv.  2)'.  The  region  w^hich 
they  received  in  the  southern  border  of  Judali  they  retained  in  the  time  of  David,  but 
after  this  nothing  more  is  heard  of  them  in  sacred  history.  The  Kenites  in  the  time  of 
Jethro  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  that 
knowledge  continued  with  the  families  that  settled  in  Palestine. 

KENNEBEC,  aco.  in  s.w.  Maine,  established  Feb.  20,  1799;  1000  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
5.3,061.  Portions  of  its  territory  were  taken  off  in  1809,  1827,  1838,  and  1854.  to  foini 
other  counties.  It  contains  24  towns  and  3  cities,  Augusta,  Gardiner,  and  Hallowell. 
The  Kennebec  river  flows  through  its  center,  and  tlie  Androscoggin  crosses  the  western 
portion.  Its  rich  valleys  and  wide  arable  lands  are  diversified  by  beautiful  lakes,  brooks, 
and  waterfalls.  The  climate  is  healthy,  though  the  winters  are  long  and  severe.  It 
has  great  grazing  facilities.  The  chief  naturarim>ducts  are  hay,  potatoes,  grain,  wheat 
of  su])erior  quality,  fruit,  garden  vegetables,  wild  bei'ries,  and  inaple  sugar.  Quarries 
of  granite  suitable  for  building  purposes  are  extensively  operated  near  the  Kennebec 
river,  and  clay  slate  is  also  found.  The  soil  is  a  clay  loam  from  4  to  20  in.  deep,  .with 
hard  clay  pan.  The  lakes  and  ponds  emptying  into  the  tide- waters  of  the  Kennebec 
furnish  valuable  water-power  that  is  largely  employed.  The  principal  industries  are 
the  manufacture  of  clothing,  oil-cloth,  woolen  goods,  long  lumber,  shingles,  clapboards, 
scythes  and  bricks.  Total  value  of  manufactures  in  '70,  $7,006,204.  Ice  is  largely 
exported.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Maine  (.'entral  and  Kennebec  and  Portland  railroads, 
and  there  is  easy  access  to  all  commercial  centers  by  rail,  steamer,  and  coaster.  Co. 
seat,  Augusta,  which  is  also  the  capital  of  the  state. 

KENNEBUNK',  a  t.  in  York  co.,  Maine.  24  m.  from  Portlund,  on  the  Kennebunk 
river,  formerly  included  in  the  town  of  Wells;  incor])orated  June  24,  1820;  pop.  '70, 
2,603;  total  value  of  real  estate,  $1,577,504.     It  is  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad.     It 
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employs  the  most  valuable  water-powers  at  the  head  of  tide  on  the  Mousam  river  (which 
is  fed  by  the  great  Mousam  poud,  7  m.  long),  runuiiig  cottou-mills,  grist-mills,  sash  ami 
blind  factories,  machine  shops,  and  saw-mills.  It  has  an  iron  foundry,  a  national  bank, 
6  churches  and  an  insurance  company.  The  industries  incluck;  the  manufacture  of 
twine,  braid,  boots,  and  plows.     Granite  of  a  superior  quality  is  quarried  extensively. 

KENNEBUNKPORT,  at.  in  Yorkco.,  Maine,  formerly  known  as  cape  Porpoise, 
and  originally  incorporated  1717  under  the  name  of  Arundel;  name  changed  1821;  pop. 
'70,  2.372.  Valuation  of  real  estate,  '70,  $901,481.  It  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Keunebunk 
river,  4  m.  from  Kennebunk  and  10  m.  s.  of  Biddeford.  It  has  a  fine  harbor,  and  is 
much  frequented  as  a  summer  resort.  It  has  5  churches  and  a  graded  school,  and 
engages  quite  extensively  in  navigation.  It  has  good  water-powers,  with  shingle,  grist, 
carding  and  saw  mills,  some  of  them  operating  only  at  high  water. 

KENNEDY,  Benjamin  Hall,  b.  1804;  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1827,  and  the 
following  year  was  elected  a  fellow  and  classical  lecturer  of  St.  John's  college.  Cam- 
bridge. After  having  held  for  6  years  the  position  of  assistant  master  at  Harrow,  he 
became  head  master  of  Shrewsbury  school  in  1836,  in  which  office  he  remained  during 
30  years.  He  resigned  it  in  18G6  to  accept  the  regius  professorship  of  Greek  at  Cam- 
bridge, becoming  canon  of  Ely  in  1867,  and  a  member  of  the  university  council  in  1870, 
Dr.  Kennedy  published  a  number  of  classical  text-books,  translated  The  Birds  of  Aris- 
tophanes into  English  verse,  likewise  the  Psalter,  besides  publishing  a  collection  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English  poetry. 

KENNEDY,  Charles  Rann,  1808-67;  brother  of  Benjamin  H.,  b.  at  Birmingham, 
England;  graduated  at  Cambridge,  became  a  fellow  of  the  university,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1835.  He  was  author  of  several  law  books,  a  volume  of  poems,  and  trans- 
lations from  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets. 

KENNEDY,  Grace,  1782-1825;  a  Scotch  writer  of  prominence  during  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century.  She  wrote  novels  of  a  religious  tendency,  among  Avhich  were 
Father  Clement;  Anna  Boss;  Bunallan;  Jessie  Allan;  Decision,  etc.,  which  were  translated 
into  German  and  French,  and  were  highly  esteemed. 

KENNEDY,  John  Pendleton,  ll.d.,  1795-1870;  b.  Baltimore.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Maryland  house  of  delegates;  from 
1839-1845  was  a  member  of  congress,  where  he  advocated  whig  principles,  and  during 
Fillmore's  administration  was  secretary  of  the  navy.  But  he  is  now  remembered  chiefly 
as  a  writer  of  sketches  and  novels  of  considerable  merit.  Of  these,  Horse-Shoe  Bohinson 
(1835),  whose  action  takes  place  during  the  American  revolution,  was  the  most  popular 
and  still  finds  readers.  The  scene  of  ^ Bob  of  the  Boicl  (1838)  is  laid  in  Maryland  in  the 
time  of  Cecil  Calvert. 

KEN'NET,  a  river  in  Berks  co.,  England,  whose  course  lies  nearly  eastward  from 
East  Kennet,  near  which  place  it  rises,  until  it  empties  into  the  Thames  at  Reading. 

KENNET,  White,  d.d..  Bishop,  1660-1728;  b.  Dover,  England;  educated  at  West- 
minster school  and  Oxford;  he  early  became  rector  of  Amersden.  In  1691  he  returned 
to  Oxford  as  tutor  and  vice-principal  of  Edmund  hall,  where  he  had  for  a  pupil  the 
famous  antiquary,  Hearne.  He  was  afterwards  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  dean  of 
Peterborough,  and  in  1718  l)ishop  of  Peterborough.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  a 
learned  antiquary,  historian,  and  theologian,  and  a  man  of  great  mental  activity.  He 
was  a  keen  disputant,  took  an  active  part  in  the  religious  controversies  of  the  time, 
and  was  a  stropg  opponent  of  the  high  church  party.  He  published  numerous  works, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  Barochial  Antiquities;  History  of  England  from  the 
Accession  of  Charles  I.  to  that  of  Queen  Anne;  A  BMiister  and  Chronicle,  Ecclesiastical  ami 
Civil,  from  the  Bestoration  of  King  Charles  11.  His  sermons  and  pamphlets  are  now 
interestins:  principally  to  the  antiquary.  He  left  numerous  historical  manuscripts  now 
a  part  of  the  Lansdowne  collection  in  the  British  museum. 

KENO'SHA,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Wisconsin,  bordering  on  lake  Michigan  on  thee.,  drained 
by  the  Fox  and  Des  Plaines  rivers;  280  sq.m.;  pop.  '75,  13.907.  Its  fertile  soil  affords 
a  luxurious  production  of  wheat,  oats,  Indian  corn,  hay,  flax,  etc.  This  county  is  tra- 
versed by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroad.     Capital,  Kenosha. 

KENO'SHA,  a  city  of  Wisconsin,  the  capital  of  Kenosha  co.,  on  lake  Michigan, 
51  m.  n.  of  Chicago,  and  34  m.  s.  of  Milwaukee;  pop.  '70,  4,309.  The  Chicago  and 
Milwjiukee  and  the  Kenosha  and  Rockford  railroads  pass  through  the  place,  which  also 
has  a  good  harbor.  There  are  9  churches,  2  weekly  newspapers,  4  hotels,  a  public 
library^  excellent  public  schools  and  school-buildings,  and  manufactories  of  carriages, 
Avooden  implements  and  furniture,  leather,  etc.;  also  foundries,  lumberyards,  and 
numerous  stores  and  shops. 

KENO'ZA  LAKE,  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  a  small  but  very  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  a 
favorite  resort  for  parties  of  pleasure.  The  poet  Whittier,  whose  boyhood  was  spent  in 
the  town,  has  made  it  a  subject  for  his  verse. 

KENRTCK.  Francis  Patrick,  d.d.,  1797-1863;  b.  Dublin;  was  sent  in  1815  to 
Rome,  where  he  studied  two  years  at  the  house  of  the  Lazarists  and  four  years  in  the 
college  of  the  Propaganda;  was  ordained  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  1821,  and  imme- 
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diately  cumc  to  the  United  States  to  take  charge  of  an  ecclesiaatical  seminary  about  to 
be  started  at  Bardstowii,  Ky.,  wliich  he  conducted  for  nine  years.  In  1828  he  pub- 
lished Letters  of  Omicron  to  Omega,  in  defense  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
eucharist  in  reply  to  Dr.  Bhickburn,  of  Danville  college.  In  1830  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Aratli  in  partibufi,  and  made  coadjutor  to  bishop  Connell,  of  Philadelphia, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1842.  In  the  anti-papal  riots  in  Philadelphia  he  prevenled,  by 
his  wisdom  and  tirmness,  retaliatory  acts  on  the  part  of  his  people.  He  founded  the 
theological  seminary  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  in  Philadelphia.  In  1851  he  was  appointed 
by  tiie  pope  archbishop  of  Baltimore  and  "apostolic  delegate"  to  preside  over  the  tirst 
plenary  council  of  the  United  States  held  at  Baltimore  in  May,  1852,  and  in  1859  the 
••primacy  of  honor"  was  conferred  upon  him  and  his  successors,  giving  them  prece- 
dence over  all  Roman  Catholic  prelates  in  the  United  Slates.  He  published,  in  1887, 
letters  On  the  Primary  of  the  Hohf  See  and  the  Authority  o/  General  Councils  in  reply  to 
bishop  Hopkins,  of  Vermont.  His  most  celebrated  works  are  liis  Latin  treatises,  Jheo- 
loffia  Dogmatica,  4  vols.,  and  Theologia  Moralis,  3  vols.,  which  are  used  as  text-books  in 
nearly  all  the  Roman  Catholic  seminaries.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in 
revising  the  English  translation  of  the  Scriptures  with  copious  notes.  He  was  a  vigor- 
ous writer,  an  acute  controversialist,  and  able  biblical  critic.  During  the  rebellion  he 
"Was  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Union. 

KEXRICK,  Peter  Richard,  d.d.,  archbishop  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  brother  of 
the  archbishoj)  of  Baltimore;  b.  Dublin,  1806;  educated  at  May nooth;  ordained  piiest 
in  Ireland,  and  soon  afterwards  emigrated  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  editor  of  the 
Catliotic  Herald,  and  published  several  works.  He  was  also  made  vicar-general  of  that 
diocese.  In  1841,  at  the  request  of  bishop  Rosati,  of  St.  Louis,  he  became  coadjutor  with 
the  rigiit  of  succession.  In  1843,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Rosati,  he  was  appointed  bishop. 
He  has  been  active  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  founded  numerous  charitable  institu- 
tions. He  is  the  author  of  The  Holy  House  of  Loretto  -And  Anglican  Ordination.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Vatican  council,  and  though  he  opposed  the  defining  of  the  dogma  of 
papal  infallibility  as  inopportune,  he  acquiesced  in  the  final  decree,  and  promulgated  it 
with  the  other  decrees  of  the  council. 

KENSETT,  John  Frederick,  1818-72;  b.  Conn.;  was,  when  quite  young,  an 
engraver  of  vignettes  for  bank-notes,  and,  while  practicing  this  art,  studied  painting  for 
amusement.  He  made  a  journey  to  England  in  1840,  and  remained  there  some  years. 
In  1845  he  exiiibited  in  the  royal  academy,  and  meeting  with  success,  studied  in  Rome 
during  two  seasons,  contributing  some  of  his  tinished  works  to  the  American  art  union. 
In  1848  he  exhibited  in  the  national  academy  of  design,  where  his  works  attracted  gen- 
eral public  notice.  From  this  period  he  made  his  residence  in  New  York,  contributing 
regularly  to  exhibitions  and  gaining  a  high  reputation.  The  distinguishing  features  of 
hhs  work  are  harmony  in  composition,  with  delicacy  and  retinement  in  execution.  He 
was  a  close  observer  and  an  accurate  delineator  of  nature,  in  whom  the  poetic  tempera- 
ment was  manifest.     His  works  are  frequently  luminous,  and  always  striking  in  color. 

KENT,  the  central  co.  of  Delaware;  bounded  e.  by  Delaware  bay,  and  drained  by 
Choptank  river  and  Duck  and  Mispillion  creeks;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  29,804.  An 
extensive  portion  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  forests.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile. 
Corn,  wheat,  oats,'  peaches,  and  pork  are  the  chief  products.  The  county  is  intersected 
by  the  Delaware,  and  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  railroads.  Valuation  of  real  and  per- 
sonal estate,  $19,338,199.     Capital,  Dover;  also  the  capital  of  the  state. 

KENT,  a  CO.  in  the  n.e.  part  of  Maryland;  bounded  n.  by  Sassafras  river,  on  the  s.e. 
by  Chester  river,  and  on  the  w.  by  Chesapeake  bay;  280  sq.m  ;  pop.  '70,  17,102.  It  has 
an  undulating  surface  and  a  soil  moderately  fertile.  Wheat,  oats,  corn,  peaches,  and 
other  fruits  are  the  staple  productions.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Kent  county  railway. 
Valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate,  $13,090,185.     Capital,  Chestertown. 

KENT,  a  CO.  of  Michigan,  in  the  s.w.  central  part  of  the  southern  peninsula;  864 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  73,252.  The  surface  is  i-olling.  with  a  rich  limestone  soil.  Cattle,  wool, 
grain,  hay,  and  butter  are  among  the  chief  productions.  The  chief  branches  of  manu- 
facture are  lumber,  cairiages,  floin-,  cooperage,  clothing,  and  saddlery.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  numerous  railroad.s,  chiefly  centei'ing  in  Grand  Rapids,  the  capital. 

KENT,  a  CO.  of  Rhode  Island,  bordering  on  Connecticut;  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Nar- 
ragansett  bay.  and  drained  by  the  Pawtuxet,  Moosup.  and  Wood  rivers;  190  sq  m. ; 
pop.  '80.  20,587.  Its  surface  is  partly  hilly,  and  nuich  of  it  is  covered  with  forests.  The 
chief  agricultural  i)roduclions  are  hay.  potatoes,  and  corn.  The  prosperity  of  the  county 
depends  chiefly  upon  cotton  manufacture,  thero  b(!ing  within  its  limits  25  establish- 
ments for  i)rinling  cotton  goods.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Providence  and  Ston- 
ington,  and  the  Hartford,  Providence  and 'Fishkill  railroads.  Valuation  of  real  and 
pensonal  estate,  $17,849,153.     Capital,  East  Greenwich. 

KP]NT.  a  CO.  of  New  lirunswick,  bordering  on  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  North- 
umberland strait;  drained  by  the  Richibucto,  ('ocagne,  and  other  navigable  streams; 
]720  sq.m.;  pop.  19,101.  The  iiai'bors  of  Cocagne,  l^uctouche.  and  Richibucto  ofTer 
capital  facilities  for  sliiivbuilding,  and  much  timber  is  shipped  thence  to  England.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Intercolonial  railway.     Capital,  Richibucto. 
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KENT,  a  CO.  of  Ontario,  bordering  on  lakes  St.  Clair  and  Erie;  intersected  by  the 
Thames  river,  and  traversed  by  the  Great  Western  and  Canada  Southern  railways";  644 
sq.m.;  pop.  70,  26,836.     Capital,  Chatham. 

KENT,  Edward  Augustus,  Duke  of,  1767-1820;  the  fourth  son  of  George  III. 
and  father  of  queen  Victoria;  entered  the  army  and  served  under  sir  Charles  Grey  in 
the  attack  on  the  French  West  India  islands;  and  in  recognition  of  his  valor,  fort 
Royal,  in  Martinique,  was  changed  to  fort  Edward.  He  was  made  duke  of  Kent  and 
Strathearne,  and  apppointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  North  America. 
The  name  of  the  ishmd  of  St.  John  was  changed  in  his  honor  to  Prince  Edward  island. 
In  1818  he  married  Victoria  Maria  Louisa,  relict  of  the  prince  of  Leiningen.  Alex- 
andrina  Victoria,  now  queen,  was  his  only  child. 

KENT,  James,  ll.d.,  b.  in  Fredericks,  N.  Y.,  July  31,  1763;  d.  Dec.  12,  1847. 
He  graduated  from  Yale  college  in  1781,  and  Was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1785.  He  was 
elected  to  the  New  York  assembly  in  1790  and  1792,  and  again  in  1796,  having  in  the 
meanwhile  removed  to  New  York  city,  where,  1793-98,  he  was  professor  of  law  in 
Columbia  college.  His  ability  was  already  recognized  by  men  like  Hamilton  and  Jay, 
with  whose  political  principles  he  was  in  sympathy,  and  the  latter,  then  governor  of 
New  York,  appointed  him  in  1798  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  of  which  from  1804-14 
he  was  chief-justice.  In  1814  he  became  chancellor  of  the  state,  which  office  he  retained 
till  1823,  when  his  age  passed  the  constitutional  limitation,  and  compelled  his  retire- 
ment. He  then  resumed  his  lectures  at  the  Columbia  college  law  school.  His  Gommen- 
kivies  upon  American  Lww  appeared  from  1826-30.  Their  great  merits  were  speedily 
recognized  both  in  this  country  and  England,  and  have  made  the  work,  which  has  since 
passed  through  many  editions,  the  classic  of  American  law  literature.  Kent's  services 
to  American  jurisprudence,  however,  can  be  best  judged  by  his  printed  decisions  in  the 
N.  Y.  reports.  He  administered  law  with  all  the  learning  of  the  books,  but  with  a 
regard  for  the  needs  of  a  new  community  in  which  hitherto  unmooted  questions  were 
constantly  arising  for  adjudication.  As  a  chancery  judge  he  enlarged  the  sphere  of 
his  court,  which  till  his  lime  had  been  of  little  importance,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  he  created  courts  of  equity  in  New  York. 

KENT,  William,  1685-1748;  b.  Yorkshire;  was  apprenticed  to  a  coach-painter,  but 
believing  that  he  had  talent  for  something  higher,  he  went  to  London  to  pursue  portrait 
and  historical  painting.  Here  he  found  those  who  furnished  liim  the  means  of  com- 
pleting his  studies  in  Italy.  After  residing  there  six  years  he  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  the  eari  of  Burlington,  and  returning  to  England  he  lived  with  him  for  several  years; 
but  not  having  the  prospect  of  success  in  the  pictorial  art,  he  relinquished  it  for  orna- 
mental architecture  and  landscape  gardening,  greatly  distinguishing  himself  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  style  of  landscape  gardening,  the  main  feature  of  which  was  the 
restoration  of  nature,  which  previous  artists  had  entirely  banished  from  their  designs. 
His  new  style  is  illustrated  in  the  Kensington  gardens.  Walpole  styles  him  "the  creator 
of  modern  gardening."  As  an  architect,  he  designed  the  splendid  palace  of  the  earl  of 
Leicester  at  Holkham  and  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Stowe. 

KENT  ISLAND,  the  largest  island  in  Chesapeake  bay,  15  m.  long,  belongs  to  Queen 
Anne  co.,  Md. ;  pop.  1847.  Its  soil  is  fertile.  The  first  settlement  of  the  state  was 
made  upon  it,  1631,  by  William  Claiborne  and  otiiers.  It  has  4  churches,  and  is  the 
seat  of  a  profitable  oyster  fishery. 

KENTON,  a  co.  of  Kentucky,  lying  upon  the  Ohio  river,  directly  s.  of  Cincinnati; 
170  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  43,983.  Its  surface  is  hilly,  its  soil  fertile.  Tobacco,  corn,  and  live- 
stock are  its  chief  productions.  It  has  also  considerable  manufacturing  interests.  The 
Kentucky  Central  and  the  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  railroads  pass  through  the  county. 
Capital,  Covington. 

KENTON,  the  capital  of  Hardin  co.,  O.,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Scioto  river,  near 
the  center  of  the  state;  pop.  '70,  2,610.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  lumber  trade, 
and  is  in  the  midst  of  a  prosperous  agricultural  region.  It  has  3  weekly  newspapers, 
banks,  churches,  and  manufactories. 

KENTON,  Simon,  1755-1836;  b.  Va. ;  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky. He  fled  from  Virginia  on  account  of  a  dispute  Avith  a  rival  in  love,  whom 
he  supposed  himself  to  have  killed,  and  became  an  associate  of  Daniel  Boone.  He 
was  a  daring  scout  and  Indian  fighter,  and  for  twelve  years  was  engaged  in  almost  con- 
stant Indian  warfare.  He  also  served  through  the  war  of  181 2^^  '^Despite  his  great 
services  his  lands,  to  which  he  had  never  perfected  his  title,  were  taken  from  him; 
but  tiiey  were  subsequently  restored  and  he  was  pensioned. 

^  KENTUCKY  {ante)  was  not  originally  a  possession  of  anv  one  of  tlie  aborisrinal 
tribes,  but  a  common  hunting-ground  for  them  all.  The  first  white  explorer  was  John 
Finley,  who  in  1767  went  therewith  a  few  companions  from  North  Carolina.  Two 
years  later  Daniel  Boone,  Finley,  and  four  or  five  others  visited  the  region,  and  in  1770 
James  Knox,  with  a  number  of  others  from  Virginia,  made  extensive  snrvevs  for  the 
purpose  of  locating  land-bounty  warrants.  In  1774  a  settlement  was  made  at  Harrods- 
burg  by  James  Harrod.  In  1775  Daniel  Boone  built  a  fort  at  Boonesborouirh.  The 
Indians  met  these  white  settlers  with  a  stern  and  bloody  resistance.     Daniel  Boone,  iu 
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1775,  made  a  treaty  "vrith  the  Cherokee?,  who  agreed  to  sell  the  region  to  Kiclianl  Hen- 
derson and  his  party.  Virginia  rigiilfully  t-hiinicd  the  territory  as  her  own,  and  refused 
to  treat  the  sale  as  valid,  but  finally  consented  to  give  tlie  purchaser  a  title  to  200.000 
acres  at  the  mouth  of  Green  river.  In  1776  Kentucky  was  organized  as  a  Virginia 
county,  and  that  state  held  juriseiiction  through  the  revolutionary  war  and  for  several 
years  afterwards.  The  iidiabitants.  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  sought  to  ettcct  a 
l^eaceable  separation  from  Virginia,  and  the  latter  in  1786  assented  to  the  proposed 
arrangement,  which,  however,  was  not  at  that  time  consummated.  The  citizens  were 
very  much  prejudiced  against  the  national  government  on  account  of  a  report  wliich 
gained  wide  currency  that  Mr.  Jay.  while  minister  to  ISpain,  had  ceded  to  that  countiy 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  Spain,  under  these  circumstances,  entered  upon  an 
intrigue  to  induce  Kentucky  to  set  up  a  government  independent  of  the  United  States, 
promising  special  commercial  advantages  in  such  a  case.  The  excitement  continued 
for  some  time,  but  in  1790  Kentucky  was  organized  as  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  1792  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  state.  The  white  population  then  numbered 
75,000.  Indian  wars  continued  to  distract  the  frontiers,  and  there  was  great  dissatisfac- 
tion witn  the  national  government  for  its  neglect  to  afl'ord  protection  to  the  inhabitant.s. 
There  were  other  grievances,  sucli  as  a  burdensome  whisky-tax  and  the  course  of  the 
government  in  relation  to  the  French  republic,  with  which  the  Kentuckiaus  felt  a  very 
strong  sympathy.  The  scheme  for  independence  was  partially  revived,  but  the  storm 
soon  blew  over.  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  however,  was  a  subject  of  much 
uneasiness  until  the  retrocession  of  Louisiana  to  France  and  the  subsequent  purchase 
of  the  territory  by  the  United  States  put  an  end  to  all  the  pending  troubles. 

The  developiuent  of  the  state  from  this  time  forward  was  rapid.  It  was  from  the 
beginning  a  slave  state.  In  I860,  just  before  the  rebellion,  the  population  numbered 
1,155,684,  of  whom  225,488  were  slaves  and  10,684  were  free  colored.  Of  the  whole 
colored  population  44,711  were  mulattoes.  The  total  population  in  1870  was  1,321,011, 
of  whom  222,210  were  free  colored,  the  slaves  having  been  all  set  free.  The  numl)er 
of  families  was  232,797;  of  dwellings,  224,969;  persons  10  years  old  and  upward  who 
were  unable  to  read,  249,567;  unable  to  write,  332,176.  Of  these  illiterates,  201,077 
were  white,  and  131,050  colored.  Of  the  total  population  10  years  of  age  and  over, 
261,080  were  engaged  in  agriculture;  in  professional  and  personal  occupations,  84,024, 
of  whom  1,552  were  lawyers,  2,414  physicians,  and  1,080  clergymen;  engaged  in  mining 
and  mechanical  industries,  44,197. 

The  w.  portion  of  the  state  is  slightly  undulatory,  with  broad  level  plains  here  and 
there.  The  s.e.  part  is  broken  by  the  Cumberland  mountains  and  their  spurs,  none  of 
who.se  summits  attain  an  altitude  of  more  than  3,000  feet.  The  hills  and  valleys  here 
are  well  wooded.  West  and  north  of  this  region  lies  a  gently  undulating  upland,  inter- 
sected by  rivers  flowing  through  narrow  and  deep  valleys.  The  soil,  in  spite  of  the 
scarcity  of  spring  water,  is  of  the  very  finest  quality,  being  in  part  what  is  known  as 
the  "blue  grass  region,"  extending  from  the  Ohio  river  southward  to  the  Cumberland, 
through  the  central  portion  of  the  state.  In  the  western  part  of  the  state  are  the  •*  bar- 
rens," so-called,  which  Averc  once  thought  to  be  of  small  value,  but  which  are  now  more 
highly  appreciated,  though  not  equal  to  the  "  blue  grass  region"  in  point  of  fertility. 
Kentucky  is  well  watered.  The  Mississippi  flows  along  its  western  border  for  80  m., 
while  along  the  n.  and  n.AV.  border  the  Ohio  has  a  course  of  nearly  600  m.,  and  is  nav- 
igable the  whole  di.stance.  Only  a  few  small  streams  empty  into  the  Mississippi  from 
Kentucky.  Those  which  flow  into  the  Ohio  arc  the  Big  Sandy,  which  has  its  sources 
in  West  Virginia;  the  Licking,  which  has  its  mouth  at  C'ovington,  opposite  Cincinnati; 
the  Kentucky,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  Cumberland  mountains,  and  has  a  course  of 
250  m.  within  the  state;  Green  river,  300  m.  in  length,  and  navigable  for  steamboats  200 
m. ;  the  Cumberland,  which  rises  in  the  valley  between  the  Laurel  and  Cumberland 
mountains,  flows  tortuously  through  7  or  8  cf)unties,  passes  into  Tennessee,  then  returns, 
flows  tortuously  in  a  n.w.  course,  and  emi)ties  into  the  Ohio  about  10  m.  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Tennes.see,  and  is  naviga])le  for  200  m.  to  Nashville,  Tenn.;  and  the  Ten- 
ne.s.see.  which  has  a  course  of  70  m.  within  the  state. 

The  .southern  end  of  the  coal  measures  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  extends  across  the 
Ohio  into  Breckinridge  co.,  and  continues  almost  to  the  mouth  of  that  stream,  along 
the  whole  w.  and  n.w.  boundary  of  the  state.  The  coal  measures,  which  occupy  the 
whole  eastern  part  of  the  state,  are  a  part  of  the  great  Appalachian  coal-field  which  over- 
spreads western  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Tiie  extensive  limest(me  formations  abound 
in  fossils.  Ilydraulif;  limestone  is  found  near  the  falls  at  Louisville,  and  is  extensively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cements.  The  limestone  region  abounds  in  caves,  some  of 
which  are  very  remarkable.  The  mammoth  cave  in  Edmonson  co.,  near  Green  river,  is 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  has  been  explored  for  a  distance  of  more  than  10 
miles.  Low  swamps,  called  "licks,"  frequented  ijy  deer  and  elk,  occur  in  the  limestone 
region.  Thev  were  once  the  resort  of  the  buffalo,  and  at  a  very  early  age,  of  several 
species  of  animals  now  extinct.  One  of  the  most  famons  of  these  places  is  the  Big 
Bone  lick  not  far  s.  of  C'incinnati.  Lead  ores  are  found  in  some  places.  Salt  springs 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the  sandstone  rocks,  and  sulphur,  (chalybeate,  and 
saline  springs  abound.  In  Clay  and  Meade  counties  s^alt  in  large  quantities  is  obtained 
by  boring.     Iron  ore«  are  found  in  the  u.e.  corner  of  the  state,  where  numerous  fur- 
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Daces  are  in  operation;  also  in  the  slate  and  limestone  regions,  and  in  the  s.w.  counties 
bordering  on  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers.  The  climate  of  the  state  is  some- 
what variable,  but  on  the  whole  very  pleasant.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  about 
55\  In  winter  the  mercur}^  occasionally  falls  to  zero  and  even  below,  while  in  summer 
it  rises  to  94°  or  100°.  Winter  usually  continues  from  the  end  of  Nov.  to  the  beginning 
of  April,  but  the  snows  are  light  and  seldom  remain  long  upon  the  ground. 

In  the  forests,  which  are  still  extensive,  are  found  tulip-trees,  ash,  oak,  elm,  hickory, 
w^alnut,  cherry,  sugar-maple,  and  black  and  honey  locust.  Tlie  principal  fruit-trees  are 
the  apple  and  peach.  As  an  agricultural  state  Kentucky  holds  a  higli  rank.  The  wheat 
crop  of  1879  was  estimated  at  between  8,000,000  and  9,000,000  bushels — a  large  increase 
over  previous  years.  The  barley  crop  of  1878  was  GOO, 000  bushels;  the  corn  crop  of  1877 
was  estimated  at  59,693,146  bushels;  the  yield  of  hemp  at  13,752,263  lbs.;  of  oats,  at 
6,838,405  bushels;  of  rye,  1,277,278  bushels;  of  tobacco,  191,492,148  lbs.  In  1878  71,000 
acres  of  peach-orchards  produced  about  6,000,000  bushels  of  peaches;  250,000  acres  of 
apple-orchards  produce  annually  over  21,000,000  bushels  of  apples.  The  number  of 
sheep  in  1878  was  1,123,956;  of  hogs,  1,600,000;  of  chickens  and  other  fowls,  9,241,650. 
In  1878  the  number  of  swarms  of  bees  was  157,370,  and  the  product  of  honey  4,723,100 
lbs.  The  value  of  taxable  property  belonging  to  white  persons  in  1878  was  $354,019,676; 
amount  belonging  to  colored  people,  $3,306,837 — total,  $357,326, 5i3.  The  valuation  for 
1879  was  less  than  this  by  about  $4,000,000.  Nunnber  of  liorses  in  1877,  382,000;  mules, 
122,000;  cattle,  550,000;  hogs.  820.000.  Many  millions  of  young  iish  have  been  placed 
in  the  waters  of  the  state,  with  highly  encouraging  results.  The  total  number  of  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  1870  was  5,390,  employing  $29,277,809  of  capital,  and  30,636 
persons,  paying  $9,444,524  in  wages,  and  producing  goods  valued  at  $54,625,809.  The 
chief  industries  or  products  w^ere:  agricultural  implements,  bagging,  blacksmithing, 
boots  and  shoes,  carpentering  and  building,  carriages  and  wagons,  clothing,  flour  and 
grist  mill  products,  furniture,  iron  products,  leather,  liquors,  lumber,  saddlery  and  har- 
ness, tobacco  in  various  forms,  and  woolen  goods.  The  principal  article  of  manufac- 
ture is  whisl^y,  the  product  for  1870  being  valued  at  $4,532,780.  Of  direct  foreign  com- 
merce Kentucky  has  very  little.  Louisville  and  Paducah  are  the  only  ports  of  entry. 
The  principal  exports  are  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  horses,  mules,  hogs,  cattle,  bagging,  and 
rope.  The  quantity  of  shipping  is  small,  amounting  in  1873  only  to  14,000  tons  at  Louis- 
ville, and  2,870  tons  at  Paducah.  Several  of  t]\c  large  rivers,  chiefly  the  Kentucky  and 
Green,  have  been  made  navigable  by  dams,  locks,  etc.,  and  in  1877  a  proposition  was 
made  to  repair  the  works  on  the  Kentucky,  with  what,  results  has  not  been  reported. 
The  canal  around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville  enables  large  boats  to  pass  at  most 
seasons  of  the  year. 

There  w^ere  in  the  state  in  1879  1430  m.  of  railroads,  valued  at  more  than  $15,644,000. 
The  principal  lines  were  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  and  branches,  the  Cincinnati 
Southern,  the  Paducah  and  Elizabethtown,  the  St.  Louis  and  South-eastern,  the  Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati  and  Lexington,  and  the  Kentucky  Central.  In  1873  there  were  in  opera- 
tion 36  national  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $8,263,700,  and  a  circulation  of  $7,021,900.  The 
number  of  insurance  companies  in  1877  was  124,  of  which  112  were  fire  and  12  life. 
The  amount  of  insurance  in  the  state  was  over  $127,000,000. 

The  public  institutions  are:  the  asylum  for  the  blind  at  Louisville;  the  institution  for 
(leaf-mutes  in  Danville;  the  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  at  Frankfort;  three  asy- 
lums for  the^  insane;  and  the  state  penitentiary  at  Frankfort.  The  total  number  of 
libraries  in  1870  was  5,546,  containing  1,909,230  volumes;  4,374  of  these  libraries  were 
pi'ivale.  T4re  principal  libraries  are  that  of  the  Kentucky  university  at  Lexington  and 
of  the  Lexington  library  company;  the  state  library  in  Frankfort;  that  of  the  Danville 
theological  seminary;  the  public  library  of  Kentucky  at  Louisville;  that  of  St.  Joseph's 
college  at  Bardstown;  that  of  Center  college  in  Danville;  and  that  of  the  Louisville  library 
association.  In  1873  the  periodicals  of  the  state  were  9  daily,  1  tri-weckly,  4  semi- 
weekly,  80  weekly,  and  9  monthly. 

The  total  number  of  religious  organizations  in  1870  was  2,969,  having  2,696  edifices, 
and  property  valued  at  nearly  $10,000,000.  The  principal  denominations  were  the  Bap- 
tist, Christian,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic.  The 
school  system  of  the  state  is  not  as  elTicientl}'^  managed  as  it  should  be.  Colored  chil- 
dren are  not  allowed  to  attend  the  schools  provided  for  the  whites.  The  number  of 
children  of  school  age  in  the  state  in  1879  was:  whites,  400,000;  colored.  50,000.  About 
200,000  white  and  25,000  colored  children  do  not  attend  the  schools.  The  total  receipts 
from  the  school  fund  in  1879  w^ere  $826,426.  The  state  is  divided  into  7.000  school  dis- 
tricts, and  the  available  funds  are  not  sufllcient  to  keep  a  school  in  operation  in  each 
district  three  months  in  the  5'^ear.  In  the  eight  years  preceding  1879,  1800  school-houses 
were  built.  The  state  superintendent,  however,  says  the  school-buildings  in  Louisville 
are  alone  worth  almost  as  much  as  all  those  of  the  rural  districts.  Louisville  spends 
upon  her  schools  $250,000  annually,  almost  one-third  the  whole  cost  of  education  to  the 
state.  The  colored  schools  are  so  feebly  supported  that  in  many  cases  onl}^  incompetent 
teachers  can  be  employed.  Wise  men  are  laboring  energetically  to  improve  the  common- 
schorl  system,  and- with  good  pros|>ects  of  success.  Tliere  Avere  in  the  state  in  1870  42 
colleges,  having  223  teachers  and  5,864  students.  The  number  of  academies  was  95.  with 
286  teachers  and  6,224  pupils;  of  private  schools  195,  with  303  teachers  and  7,948  pupils. 
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The  prinripal  collegiate  institutions  are  the  Kentucky  university  at  Lexington,  embracing 
thf  agriculiural  and  mechanical  college  eslablislu-d  by  the  eougrei-sional  land  grant;  tlie 
Kentucky  military  institute  at  Frankfort;  Berea  college  at  Berea;  J3elhel  college  at  Rus- 
sellville;  Cecilian  college  (Roman  Catholic)  at  Elizabethtown;  Center  college  (Presbyte- 
rian) at  Danville;  Georgetown  college  (Baptist)  at  Georgetown;  and  St.  Mary's  college 
(Roman  Catholic)  at  St.  Mary's  station.  There  are  also  8  or  10  institutions  for  the  edu- 
cation of  women,  each  under  the  direction  of  some  Christian  sect.  Instruction  in 
theology  and  medicine  is  afforded  also  in  several  different  institutions. 

PVankfort  is  the  capital  of  the  state.  The  governor  is  chosen  by  the  people  for  four 
years,  and  receives  a  salar}^  of  $5,000.  He  is  ineligible  for  two  consecutive  terms.  The 
lieutenant-governor  is  elected  for  four  years,  and  presides  in  the  senate  for  $8. 00  per  day. 
The  legislature,  consisting  of  a  senate  of  38  members  and  a  house  of  representatives  of 
100,  meets  biennially  in  the  odd  years.  Members  are  paid  $5.00  per  day  and  mileage. 
The  court  of  appcafs,  which  has  only  an  appellate  jurisdiction,  consists  of  a  chief-justice 
and  three  judges,  each  of  whom  receives  an  annual  salary  of  $5,000.  The  circuit 
and  county  judges  are  elected  by  the  people.  The  general  election  occurs  on  the  first 
Monday  in  August.  A  large  majority  of  the  people  of  Kentucky  were  opposed  to 
the  rebellion  of"l861,  and  gov.  INIagoffin  endeavored,  but  without  avail,  to  keep  the  state 
in  a  neutral  position  and  exclude  both  the  union  and  the  confederate  forces  from  its  ter- 
ritory. But  the  geographical  position  of  the  state — to  say  nothing  of  other  circum- 
stances, rendered  this  scheme  impracticable.  Of  course  the  United  States  claimed  the 
allegiance  of  the  state,  and  sent  its  armies  there  as  it  found  occasion,  and  a  considerable 
nun^ber  of  Kentucky  soldiers  volunteered  to  serve  the  union  cause.  The  confederates 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  set  up  a  state  government  in  the  interest  of  the  confederacy, 
but  with  small  success.  Several  battles  were  fought  in  Kentucky,  with  the  final  result  of 
driving  the  confederate  forces  out  of  the  state.  The  majority  of  the  people,  though  dis- 
approving of  the  armed  rebellion,  were  yet  in  strong  sympathy  with  the  south  in  the 
political  matters  at  issue,  and  made  all  the  opposition  in  their  power  to  the  emancipation 
policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  A  large  number  of  soldiers  from  Kentucky  served  as  volunteers 
ill  the  confederate  army,  and  when  the  struggle  was  over  the  state  made  a  stout  opposi- 
tion to  the  reconstructive  measures  of  the  government.  The  electoral  votes  of  Kennicky 
for  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States  have  been  cast  as  follows:  1792,  4 
for  Washimrton  and  Jelferson:  1796,  4  for  Jefferson  and  Burr;  1800,  4  for  Jefferson  and 
Burr;  1804,^8  for  Jellerson  and  Clinton:  1808,  7  for  Madison  and  Clinton;  1812.  12  for 
Madison  and  Gerr}-;  1816,  12  for  Monroe  and  Tompkins;  1820,  12  for  Monroe  and  Tomp- 
kins; 1824,  14  for  Jackson,  and  7  each  for  Calhoun  and  N.  Sanford:  1828,  14  for  Jackson 
and  Calhoun;  1832;  15  for  Clay  and  Sargeant;  1836,  15  for  Harrison  and  Granger;  1840, 
15  for  Harrison  and  Tyler;  1844,  12  for  Clay  and  Frelinghuysen;  1848.  12  for  Taylor 
and  Fillmore;  1852,  12  for  Scott  and  Graham;  1856,  12  for  Buchanan  and  Breckinridge; 
1860,  12for  Bell  and  Everett;  1864.  11  for  McClelhm  and  Pendleton;  1868,  11  for  Sey- 
mour and  Blair;  1872,  8  for  Hendricks  and  4  for  B.  Gratz  Brown  for  president,  and'S 
for  B.  Gratz  Brown,  3  for  T.  E.  Bramlette,  and  1  for  W.  B.  Macken  for  vice-president ; 
1876,  12  for  Tilden  and  Hendricks;  1880,  12  for  Hancock  and  English. 

KENTUCKY  UNIVERSITY,  at  Lexington,  Fayette  co.,  Ky.;  chartered  in  1858  and 
opened  at  Harrodsburg  in  1859  under  the  auspices  of  the  Disciples,  sometimes  called 
Campbellites.  In  1865  it  was  removed  to  Lexington,  and  Transylvania  university  was 
merged  in  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  state  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  estab- 
lished under  the  congressional  land  grant  of  i862,  and  for  which  the  citizens  of  Lexing- 
ton had  contributed -the  sum  of  $100,000  to  purchase  a  model  and  ex])erimental  farm  and 
to  erect  suitable  buildings,  was  made  a  part  of  the  university.  The  institution  embraces 
a  college  of  arts,  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  the  college  of  the  Bible,  a  com- 
mercial college,  and  a  college  of  law.  Each  of  these  colleges  has  its  own  faculty  and 
presiding  officer,  while  the  general  supervision  of  the  whole  is  devolved  upon  the  regent, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  curator.s.  The  library  contains  more  than  10,000  vols.,  and  the 
museum  over  100,000  specimens;  the  cabinet  of  natural  history  has  more  than  40,000 
specimens.  The  lands  of  the  university,  embracing  Ashland  (formerly  the  estate  of 
Heniy  Clay)  comprises  an  area  of  433  acres;  and  its  endowment,  including  its  real 
e.state,  amounts  to  about  $800,000.  Students  are  employed  in  industrial  occupations  and 
are  paid  for  their  labor.  In  1878  it  had  6  instructors  and  145  students;  president,  Henry 
H.  White,  LL.D. 

KENYON,  John,  1783-1856;  b.  in  Jamaica,  W.  L;  d.  in  the  isle  of  Wight.  He 
published  lihymecl  Pica  for  Tolerance  (ISd'S)  and  Poems  (18^8).  He  was  best  known  as 
the  patron  and  friend  of  literary  men,  among  whom  at  his  death  he  distributed  a  large 
part  of  his  fortune. 

KENYON,  Lloyd.  Lord,  173:3-1802;  admitted  to  the  bar  1756,  attornev-<reneral 
1782-84,  master  of  the  rolls  1784-88.  In  1788  he  succeeded  lord  Mansfield  as  lord  chief- 
justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  with  the  title  of  lord  Kcnyon,  baron  of  Eredington. 

KENYON  COLLEGE,  at  Gambier,  Knox  co.,  Ohio,  was  founded  in  1824  by  the  efforts 
of  bishop  Philander  Chase  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  who  collected  in  England 
a  large  portion  of  the  funds  for  its  endowment.  The  village  is  named  for  lord  Gambier. 
one  of  the  largest  contributors  to  the  colhige.     Its  endowment  amounts  to  $230,000;  its 
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annual  income  to  $22,000.  It  has  14  buildings  for  various  uses,  a  library  of  22,000 
volumes,  and  good  cabinets  and  art  collections.  Number  of  professors  in  18S0,  7;  of 
other  instructors,  2;  of  students,  120,  one-half  of  whom  are  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment; of  alumni,  606.  The  theological  department  at  the  same  date  had  4  profeseors, 
8  students,  and  174  alumni.     President,  G.  T.  Bedell,  d.d. 

KE'OKUK,  a  co.  in  the  s.e.  part  of  Iowa,  intersected  by  the  Skunk  river,  the  n.  and  s. 
forks  of  which  unite  within  its  limits;  and  the  s.  fork  of  the  English  river  drains  a  part 
of  the  count}^;  576  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  21,259.  The  surface  is  undulatmg.  the  soil  fertile. 
Wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  cattle,  and  pork  are  the  chief  products.  Bituminous  coal  is 
found  in  some  places.  The  Oskaloosa  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
railroad  passes  through  the  county.  Valuation  of  real  and  persond  property,  $5,648,922. 
Capital,  Sigourney. 

KE'OKUK  {ante),  a  city  in  Iowa,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Lee  co  ;  pop.  '80,  12,117. 
The  largest  steamers  ascend  the  Mississippi  to  this  point.  The  city  is  connected  with 
Warsaw,  111.,  by  a  railroad  bridge  across  the  river,  which  is  here  a  mile  wide,  and  flows 
between  bluffs  nearly  150  ft.  high.  The  St.  Louis,  Keokuk  and  North-western  railroad 
has  its  northern,  and  the  Keokuk  and  Des  Moines  railroad  its  south-eastern,  terminus 
here.  The  latter  connects  at  this  point  with  the  Toledo,  Peoria  and  Warsaw  railroad, 
and  with  branches  of  the  WabasU  and  Chicago,  and  Burlington  and  Quincy  railroads. 
The  Missisfsippi  Valley  and  Western  i-ailroad  extends  from  this  city  to  Quincy,  and  the 
Keokuk  and  St.  Paul  railroad  to  Burlington.  The  city  has  17  churches,  a  high  school, 
a  commercial  college,  a  public  library  of  7,000  volumes,  2  national  banks,  a  savings 
bank,  2  daily  and  3  weekly  newspapers,  breweries,  foundries  with  machine-shops,  flour 
mills,  and  manufactures  of  soap,  candles,  sash,  doors,  tobacco,  etc.  The  place  is  also 
the  terminus  of  a  new  ship-canal,  74^  m.  long  and  800  ft.  wide. 

KEPPEL.  Augustus,  Viscount,  1725-86;  son  of  William,  second  earl  of  Albemarle, 
Entering  the  navy  in  1740  he  accompanied  Anson  in  his  voyage  round  the  world.  For 
several  years  he  made  successful  expeditions.  In  1761,  with  a  small  squadron,  he  cap- 
tured Belle  isle,  v/as  created  the  following  year  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  in  1778 
admiral  of  the  red.  In  an  engagement  with  the  French  ofT  Ushant,  July,  1778,  he  was 
censured  for  neglect  of  duty  by  sir  Hugh  Palliser,  tried  by  court-martial,  but  honorably 
acquitted.  In  1782  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  viscount  Keppel,  baron  Elden. 
Twice  he  w^as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

KEPPEL,  George  Thomas,  b.  1779;  son  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle ;  entered  the  British 
army,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He  was  secretary  to  lord  John  Russell,  and  in 
1832  and  1847  was  elected  to  parliament.  He  published  Journey  across  the  Balkan  and 
Memoirs  of  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham. 

KEPPEL,  Sir  Henry,  b.  1809;  younger  son  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle  and  brother  of 
George  Thomas;  rose  from  lieut.  in  the  British  navy  in  1829  to  the  rank  of  admi]-al 
in  1869.  He  was  early  stationed  in  India,  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope;  on  the  coast  of  China  he  had  command  of  the  Dido,  1841-45;  at  Sebastopol,  in  the 
Crimean  war,  had  command  of  the  naval  forces;  in  1857-58  commanded  the  naval  forces 
against  China,  destroying  a  Chinese  war-fleet,  for  which  he  was  made  k.c.b.  ;  in  1867-69 
was  vice-admiral  and  commander-in-chief  in  China  and  Japan.  He  ^\ib\\&h<id  Expedition 
to  Borneo,  2  vols.,  and  Visit  to  the  Indian  Archijjelago. 

KERATTNE,  or  Elastine,  one  of  the  nitrogenous  non-crystalline  bodies  which  are 
allied  to  the  proteids.  See  Protkike  and  Proteine  Bodies.  The  other  members  of 
this  group,  as  now- known,  are  mucine,  chondrine,  glutine,  elastine,  and  nucleine.  Kera- 
line,  though  somewhat  resembling  the  proteids  in  composition,  differs  from  them  widely 
in  other  properties.  Hair,  epidermis,  nails,  feathers,  and  horn  are  composed  principally 
of  keratine.  Heated  with  water  in  a  digester  at  302°  F.,  keratine  is  partially  dissolved, 
with  evolution  of  .sulphureted  hydrogen.  Prolonged  boiling  with  alkalies  and  acids 
will  dissolve  keratine.  The  alkaline  solutions  when  treated  with  acids  evolve  sulphu- 
reted hydrogen,  the  sulphur  constituent  being  loosely  united  to  the  other  elements. 
The  exact  chemical  composition  of  keratine  has  not  been  determined,  but  lies  some- 
where between  the  following  numbers:  Oxygen,  20.7  to  25;  hydrogen,  6.4  to  7;  nitrogen, 
16.2  to  17.7;  carbon,  from  50.3  to  52.5;  sulphur,  .7  to  5  per  cent.  According  to  Lear,  the 
composition  of  human  iiair,  exclusive  of  ash,  is  as  follows:  Carbon,  50.42;  hydrogen, 
6.34;  nitrogen,  17.33;  oxygen,  20.91;  sulphur,  5. 

KERATRY,  Auguste  Hilarion  de,  1769-1859;  b.  Rennes,  France;  was  a  member 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  1818  and  1827,  and  by  his  liberal  measures  after  the 
restoration  of  the  Bour])ons  did  much  to  promote  the  revolution  of  1830,  resulting  in  the 
downfall  of  Charles  IX.  and  accession  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  was  made  a  peer  of 
France  in  1837  by  Louis  Philippe.  In  1848  he  was  again  a  member  of  the  legislature. 
After  the  coup  d'etat  of  Napoleon,  to  whom  he  was  strong}}' opposed,  he  withdrew  from 
public  life.  His  principal  published  works  are  Inductions  '^moraks  et  philosophiques,  and 
several  poems  and  romances. 

KERATRY,  I:mile  de,  Comte,  b.  Paris,  1832,  of  a  noble  family  in  Bretagnc:  son 
of  Auguste  Hilarion,  who  was  a  moderate  participant  in  every  revolution  in"  France 
from  1789  to  1851.     ^^mile  entered  the  army,  served  in  Africa,  the  Crimea,  and  Mexico. 
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lu  1835,  returnins:  to  Paris,  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Revue  Coiitemporairie,  in 
which  his  articles  on  the  French  occupatiou  and  canipai.iiiis  of  Mexico  tlirew  sucli  light 
upon  them  as  to  produce  a  lively  sensation  in  France,  Afterwards  editor  of  the  Itecue 
Modernc,  he  renewed  attention  to  the  same  subject.  The  artictles  brought  out  disdainful 
allusions  to  their  author  by  Houher  from  the  tribune;  to  which  Keiatry  replied  by  a 
published  letter,  announcing  that  if  the  government  failed  to  investigate  the  Mexican 
misdoings  he  \vould  make  public  complete  revelations  of  them.  In  1869,  against  the 
opposition  of  the  government  and  the  clergy,  he  was  elected  deputy  to  Xhacorpa  kgidatif. 
There  he  became  an  active  member  of  the  opposition,  which  denounced  the  prorogation 
of  the  legislature  by  Napoleon  III.  During  the  session  of  1870  Keratry  was  active  in 
pressing  measures  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  the  suppression  of  the  garde 
mobile,  the  creation  of  a  militia,  and  the  imposition  of  the  condition  of  suffrage  that  each 
elector  should  know  how  to  read  and  write,  lie  demanded  the  restitution  to  the 
national  archives  of  papers  which  Napoleon  had  caused  to  be  abstracted;  and  became 
an  advocate  of  the  restoration  of  rights  and  citizenship  to  the  Orleans  princes.  On  the 
opening  of  diplomatic  dithculties  with  Prussia  in  July,  1870,  Keratry  w^as  hot  for  war. 
When,  Sept.  4,  1870,  the  empire  crumbled  under  defeat  and  the  public  contempt, 
Keratry  was  made  prefect  of  police  by  the  new  committee  of  defense.  He  ordered  the 
removal  of  all  Germans  from  Paris  and  its  environs,  sent  the  Orleans  prince  back  to 
England,  and  made  quick  changes  in  the  police  department  of  Paris  to  deprive  its 
organization  of  a  political  or  partisan  character.  He  soon  resigned  this  position  to  take 
a  diplomatic  mission  to  Spain;  leaving  Paris  in  a  balloon.  The  mission  was  futile. 
On  his  return  Gambetta  made  him  commander-in  chief  of  the  forces  organizing  in  the 
five  departments  of  Bretagne;  but,  disagreeing  with  Gambetta,  he  resigned  Nov.  27. 
In  Mar.,  1871,  Thiers  appointed  him  prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Haute- Garonne, 
where  he  took  prompt  and  harsh  measures  to  signalize  his  detestation  of  ultra-democratic 
opinions.  In  Nov.,  made  prefect  of  the  BoucJies-du-Iihone,  he  exhibited  such  lack 
of  tact,  and  hostility  to  the  republican  party,  that  his  resignation  was  Millingly  accepted 
in  Aug.,  1872;  and  he  w^as  made  an  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor.  He  then  became 
one  ot  the  editors  of  the  journal,  Le  Soir.  He  is  the  author  of  several  comedies  and 
graver  works,  as  follows:  A  bon  chat  bon  rat;  Toile  de  Penelope;  La  Guerre  des  Blasons; 
V^ie  de  Club;  Contre- Guerilla;  the  Creauce  JecJcer;  U Elevation  et  la  Chute  de  Maximilien; 
and  Le  Quatre  Septembre:  the  last  is  a  curious  exposition  of  the  police  system  under 
the  empire. 

KERBELA,  or  ]MEsnED-HossEEsr,  a  large  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic  of  Bag- 
dad; pop.  20,000.  The  wall  surrounding  it  is  2  m.  in  circumference.  The  city  has  live 
gates,  a  large  bazaar,  and  several  caravansaries.     Its  ancient  name  was  Vologesia.     It  is  a 

freat  resort  for  ]Mohamme(lan  pilgrims,  as  the  spot  where  Ilossein,  the  son  of  Ali,  by 
'atinia,  the  dtiughter  of  the  propliet,  having  been  slain  in  the  vicinity,  w^as  buried.     An 
ancient  canal  connects  the  town  with  the  Euphrates.     Many  Persians  reside  here. 

KERFOOT,  Joirx  Barrett,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  1816;  educated  at 
the  Flushing  institute  and  St.  Pnid's  college,  N.  Y.,  graduating  in  1834.  He  was 
ord  nned  deacon  in  1837,  priest  in  1840,  and  bishop  of  Pittsburg  in  1866.  He  received 
the  degree  of  d.d.  from  Columbia  college  in  1850  and  also  in  1865  from  Trinity  college, 
Hartford,  and  the  degree  of  li..d.  from  the  university  of  Cambridge,  England,  in  1867. 
From  1842  to  1864  he  was  president  of  St.  James's  college,  Md.;  and  of  Trinity  college, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  1864-66. 

KERLERIC,  Louis  Billouart  de,  1704-70;  b.  at  Quimper,  Fiance;  entered  the 
marine  corps  in  his  boyhood,  and  distinguished  himself  in  many  campaigns,  especially 
on  l)oard  the  Neptune  in  1746  and  1747.'  In  1752  he  was  made  governor  of  Louisiana, 
and  remained  in  that  position  10  years.  On  his  return  to  France  in  1764  he  was  accused 
of  ])fculation  and  cruelty  and  conunitted  to  the  Bastile.  In  1769  he  was  sentenced  to 
b:uiishment,  but,  while  he  was  preparing  to  submit  new  exculpatory  evidence  to  the 
tnbunal,  he  died.  He  is  believed  to  have  written  memoirs  of  Louisiana;  but  if  so  they 
liave  been  lost. 

KER'MP^SSP],  church  festivals  or  out-door /c/^s  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Belgium 
and  Holland,  where  they  are  the  scenes  of  all  kinds  of  amusements  like  those  of  any 
other  kind  of  village ./l^fc  or  fair.  The  word  is  derived  from  kerh%  the  Dutch  for  church, 
and  wc.s.sf',  the  French  for  mass.  The  kermesse  probably  originated  in  the  tact  of  the 
priests  or  pastors  m  promoting  the  enjoynu'nt  of  Iheir  people  and  making  them  minister 
to  the  popularity  and  supi)ort  of  the  church,  as  church  fairs  do  now.  Tenier  and  otiier 
Flemish  artists  have  pictures  that  represent  the  old-time  scenes  of  the  kermesse.  Danc- 
ing, comic  processions,  and  many  of  the  scenes  of  the  carnival  are  among  the  amuse- 
ments of  these  festivals. 

KERN,  a  large  co.  in  the  s.  central  part  of  California,  drained  partly  by  Kern  river. 
Tulare  lake  lies  upon  its  n.  border,  while  the  Coast  rang(!  of  mountains  lies  along  the  s.w. 
boundary;  pop.  '80,  5,601.  Between  this  Coast  range  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  an 
extensive  valley  or  plain.  Several  high  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  within  the 
county.  The  Tejon  pass,  in  the  s.  ])art,'is  more  than  5,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  high- 
lands produce  good  timber,  including  pine,  tir,  and  oak.  The  valleys  are  well  adapted  to 
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pasturage.  Gold,  salt,  sulphur,  aud  petroleum  are  found  in  some  places.  Gold,  wool,  and 
barley  a^'c  the  chief  products.  Tlie  Southern  Pacilic  railroad  passes  through  the  comity. 
Valuation  of  real  and  personal  property,  $3,168,360.     Capital,  Bakerslield. 

KERNAN,  Francis,  b.  JST.  Y.,  1816,  studied  at  Georgetown,  D.C.,  and,  immediately 
after  graduating,  adopted  the  profession  of  law,  commencing  practice  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
in  1839.  lie  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  reporting  the  decisions  of  the  court 
of  appeals  for  three  years.  Having  interested  himself  strongly  in  politics  as  a  democrat, 
he  was  elected  to  congress  by  his  party,  and  in  1872  ran  for  governor  of  his  state,  but 
was  defeated  by  John  A.  Dix.  In  1875  he  became  U.  S.  senator  from  the  state  of  New 
York,  his  term  expiring  in  1881.  Mr.  Kernan  was  a  member  of  the  electoral  commis- 
sion in  1877. 

KERN  LAKE,  in  Kern  co.,  Cal.,  flows  at  high  wnter  into  Kern  river,  through  a 
channel  which  at  other  times  is  a  slough.  The  lake  abounds  in  lish,  and  in  the  tule 
around  it  are  found  game-birds  of  all  kinds,  and  beaver,  otter,  raccoons,  and  other  game 
animals.     Its  size  depends  upon  the  amount  of  rain. 

KERN  RIVER,  and  KERN  RIVER  SLOUGH.  The  river  has  its  sources  in  Tulare 
CO.,  Cal.,  whence  it  flows  s.  and  s.w.  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  then  divides  into 
two  branches,  one  of  which  flows  into  Tulare  lake,  the  other  into  the  tule  region  around 
lakes  Kern  and  Buena  Vista.  Near  its  sources  it  abounds  in  trout.  The  slough  is  the 
cliannel  by  which  at  high  water  Tulare  lake  discharges  its  surplus  waters  n.  to  San 
Joaquin  river.     The  lake  has  no  connection  with  the  ocean  except  at  high  water. 

KEROSENE  (Gr.  keros,  wax),  the  name  of  a  mixture  of  certain  fluid  hydrocarbons 
used  for  illumination.  It  has  been  prepared  from  bituminous  coal  and  shales,  asphalt- 
urns  and  w^ood,  and  from  rosin,  fish-oil,  and  candle  tar;  but  is  now  more  economically 
obtained  from  petroleum.  The  density  of  the  mixture  called  kerosene  should  be  about 
.810  or  43°  Baume,  and  should  not  yield  inflannnable  vapors  below  a  temperature  of  110" 
or  120°  F.  It  is,  therefore,  not  explosive  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  a  lighted 
match  may  be  plunged  into  it  without  igniting  it.  If.  however,  it  be  burned  in  a  metal 
lamp,  and  this  be  heated  to  115^  or  120"^  F.,  gases  might  be  formed  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  lamp  which,  (m  taking  off  the  cap  or  burner,  might  cause  an  explosion.  But  there 
are  many  lighter  hydrocarbons  in  petroleum,  and  much  of  the  kerosene  in  market  con- 
tains them  in  greater  or  less  proportion.  They  are  cheaper  than  the  heavier  oils  con- 
tained in  the  kerosene,  and  there  is  a  temptation  among  dealers  to  mix  them  with  this 
article  after  it  is  bought  of  the  manufacturer  or  wholesale  dealer.  The  extraction  of 
fluid  hydrocarbons  fi'oni  bituminous  substances,  as  shales,  coals,  and  asphalturas,  com- 
menced in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  In  1694  a  patent  was  granted  in  England 
to  Martin  Eele,  Thomas  Hancock,  and  William  Portlockfor  making  pitch,  tar,  and  oil  out 
of  shales.  In  1716  a  process  was  patented  by  the  Bettons  of  Shrewsbury  for  making  oil 
from  shales  overlying  the  -coal  beds.  They  reduced  the  shales  to  powder  by  grinding, 
and  employed  the  process  of  destructive  distillation.  The  oil  so  extracted  was  used  only 
for  medicine,  and  called  British  oil.  It  was  more  than  a  century  after  this  before  much 
information  was  obtained  in  regard  to  the  distillation  of  these  oils,  when  baron  Reichen- 
bach  investigated  their  properties,  and  called  a  mixture  of  several  of  the  hydrocarbons  in 
purified  coal  oils  eupione.  He  discovered  a  great  many  new  substances,  and  published 
an  account  of  them  in  three  different  German  scientific  journals.  Many  patents  were 
taken  out  by  French  and  other  inventors  for  methods  of  distilling  these  oils  from  coal 
and  shales,  and  many  conflicting  claims  to  inventions  and  varying  processes  have  arisen, 
which  need  not  be  discussed  here.  The  discovery  of  petroleum  in  large  quantities  hns 
practically  put  a  stop  to  the  manufacture  of  oils  from  shales  or  coal,  and  the  name  kero- 
sene is  now  scarcely  known  to  the  trade,  the  term  petroleum  having  taken  its  place 
either  as  crude  or  refined  petroleum.  See  Petrot.eum  and  Petroleum  Products;  also 
Naphtha,  ante. 

KEROWLEE,  a  native  state  of  Hindustan,  1878  sq.m.;  pop.  187,000.  On  account 
of  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  territory  during  the  last  few  years,  the  reigning  prince 
applied  to  the  British  government  for  aid.  This  was  granted,  and  order  was  restored. 
On  the  death  of  the  rajah.  Nursing  Pal,  in  1852.  the  British  government  recognized  his 
adopted  son  as  his  successor,  and  arranged  for  the  administration  of  affairs  during  the 
minority  of  the  prince.     The  total  revenue  of  the  country  is  said  to  be  £50,690. 

KERR,  a  CO.  in  the  s.w.  central  part  of  Texas;  drained  by  the  head-waters  of  Guada- 
lupe river:  about  850  sq.ro. ;  pop.  '70,  1042.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  much  of  it  yet  in 
forest.  The  soil  produces  excellent  pasturage  for  great  numbers  of  cattle.  Valuation 
of  real  and  personal  property,  $203,697.     Capital,  Kerrville. 

KERR,  Michael  C,  1827-76;  b.  Penn.  Having  studied  law  at  Louisville  university, 
he  entered  the  practice  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  and  in  1856  was  elected  to  the  state  assem- 
bly. In  1862  he  was  reporter  of  the  state  supreme  court.  In  1866  he  was  elected  to 
congress,  where  he  was  continued  in  service  by  successive  re-elections  till  1876.  In  1875 
he  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house  by  the  democratic  party,  but  ill  health  compelled 
him  to  resign,  and  he  died  in  the  following  year. 

KERR,  Orpheus  C.     See  Newell,  Robert  H. 
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KERSHAW,  a  co.  in  n.  Soiitli  Caroliii:i;  700  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  21,538.  Il  is  tiavciscd 
bv  the  Watcree  river,  ami  by  tlu'  Caiiulcii  brancli  of  the  South  Carolina  railroad.  Auri- 
ferous quartz  is  fouiul  here.  The  surface  is  diversilied,  much  of  it  being  ^voodl;lud. 
The  chief  productions  are  cotton  and  corn. 

KERSHAW,  J.  B.,  b.  8.  C.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  commanded  a  regiment  of 
Soutli  Carolina  volunteers,  raised  principally  by  himself,  and  was  engaged  in  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  .luly,  1801.  Througli  the  Virginia  campaign  of  1862  he  com- 
m  aided  a  brigade  which  went  into  actio!)  at  ihe  second  battle  of  Bull  Run;  he  engaged 
in  the  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry,  Sept.  15,  18G2,  and  two  days  later  in  the  battle  of 
Aniielam  His  command  held  the  strong  jiosition  of  Marye's  Heights  at  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  so  disastrous  to  the  union  forces,  and  was  prominent  at  Chancellors- 
ville  and  at  Gettysburg.  AVilh  Longstreet's  corps  he  was  transferred  to  the  west,  and 
•was  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  and  the  siege  of  KnoxvilJe.  As  ma j. gen.  in  1864  he 
returned  to  Virginia,  anil  commanded  a  division  in  the  campaign  of  Lee's  army,  which 
ended  at  Appomattox  Court-house.  Since  the  war  he  has  been  one  of  the  political  leaders 
in  his  native  stale. 

KESIIUB  CHUNDER  SEU.     See  Seu,   KEsnuB.CnuNDER. 

KETCHUM,  William  Scott,  1813-71;  b.  Conn. ;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1834, 
and  served  in  Florida,  Texas,  on  the  plains,  in  Kansas,  Utah,  and  California.  He  was 
brevetted  brig.gen.  and  maj  gen.  for  meritorious  services  during  the  rebellion  and  in  the 
wardepaitment.    Retired  in  1870,  and  died  by  poison  in  Baltimore  in  the  following  year. 

KETONES,  or  Acetones,  organic  substances  or  bodies  which  in  general  terms 
may  be  defined  as  composed  of  acid  and  alcohol  radicals.  See  Radical.  Chancel 
proposed  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  formed  on  a  nuclear  molecule  of  carbonic  oxide, 
or  caibonyle,  CO,  and  Wanklyn's  researches  have  demonstrated  its  correctness.  Dimeth- 
yle  ketone,  or  acetone,  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  It  is  composed  of  carbonic  oxide, 
as  the  acid  radical,  and  two  monatomic  alcohol  ladicals,  and  in  general  it  may  be  said 
that  ketones  contain  the  grou])  CO  associated  with  two  monatomic  alcohol  radicals, 
which  may  be  the  same  or  different.  Thus,  ethyl- methyl  ketone  is  CO,('H3,C2H5  or 
C4IUO.  The  mode  of  formation  of  the  ketone  may  be  explained  by  regarding  it  as 
derived  from  an  aldehyde  by  the  substitution  of  an  additional  alcohol  radical  in  place  of 
the  hydrogen  atom  attached  to  the  group  CO.  Thus,  acetic  aldehyde  C2H4O,  which  may 
be  written  CH3,C0,H.  by  substitution  of  the  radical  CH3  for  the  single  atomH,  becomes 
Cll3,CO,CH3,  or  C0.2CH,  as  it  is  more  commonly  written,  or  CO(CH3)2,  or  CsHeO. 
The  only  ketones  which  have  been  carefully  studied  are  those  which  contain  the  alcohol 
radicals  Cnll^n"!";  ^^^^  which  are  analogous  to  the  aldehydes  CjjHsnO,  and  the  fatty  acids 
C„ll2„Oo.  The  ketones  of  this  group,  containing  two  equivalents  of  the  same  alcohol 
radical,  are  produced:  1.  By  the  action  of  carbonic  oxide  on  ethyde  of  sodium  and  its 
homologues;  2.  By  the  action  of  zinc-methyl  and  its  homologues  on  the  acid  chlorides;. 
3.  By  the  oxidation  of  the  secondary  alcohols;  4.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  calcium  salts 
of  the  fatty  acids.  The  ketones  formed  in  this  manner  from  the  successive  members  of 
the  fatty  aci'l  series,  of  which  acetic  acid  is  one,  dilTcr  from  one  another  by  twice  the' 
radical 'CH2;  thus,  the  salt  containing 

Acetic  acid C2H4O2     yields  Acetone CsHpO 

Prnprionic  acid C3HBO2         "      Proprione.  ..    C5H10O 

Butyric  acid   C4H^02         "      Butyrone C7H,40 

Valeric  acid C5H10O2       "      Valeione CgHisO 

There  are  intermediate  ketones  obtained  from  different  alcohol  radicals.  Thus  ethyl- 
methyl  ketone  CVJIhO  is  intermediate  between  acetone  and  pioprione.  The  ketones 
which  contain  two  different  alcohol  radicals  are  ol)taincd  by  the  second  process  enumer- 
ated above,  that  is,  by  the  action  of  carbonic  oxid(^  upon  ethyde  of  sodium,  or  by  dis- 
tilling a  mixture  of  cal(;ium  sails  of  two  different  fatty  acids.  Ketones  in  general  are: 
also  formed  by  the  gnulual  oxidation  of  the  lactic  acid  series,  and  by  the  dry  distillation, 

■  of  wood,  sugar,  and  other  carbon  compounds. 

Every  ketone  is  isomeric  with  an  aldehyde  belonging  to  the  same  series;  thus,  acetone- 

■  is  isr)meric  with  proprionic  aldehyde  ('sHr.O,  and  formic  acetone  is  identical  with  fcM-mic- 
aldehyde,  COH....     Th(;se  bodies  are  generally  volatile  liquids,  insoluble  in  water.     Those 

;»'in  whi(  h  tiie  ii'-oup  (X)  is  associated  with  a  methyl  group  resemble  the  aldehydes  im 
I  forming  crystalline  compounds  with  alkaline  bisulphites,  from  which  the  ketone  may  be 
obtained  by  distillation  with  an  alkali,  which  absiracts  the  second  equivalent  of  sulphur- 
ous ax;i{l.  In  regard  to  acetone,  the  typical  and  most  common  of  the  ketones,  it  is  bc«t 
prepared  by  the  dry  distillation  of  acetate  of  calcium  or  acetate  of  lead.  The  crude- 
distillate  is  then  saturated  with  carbonate  of  potash  and  rectified  in  a  water  bath  fionn 
chloride  of  calcium.  When  pure,  acetone  is  a  colorl(!ss  limpid  liquid  having  a  peculiar, 
agreeable  odor  and  a  biting  taste  somewhat  like  that  of  jx-ppermint.  Density,  0.702';; 
boiling  point,  131. 9^F.     It  is  inflammable,  burning  witJi  a  bright  Hame, 

KETSKEMET,  a  t.  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Pesth,  50  m.  s.e.  of  Buda;  pop.  41.530.  It 
has  various  institutions  of  learning,  including  a  normal  school  and  a  scliool  of  design; 
also  churches  of  various  denominations;  gymnasia,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a  hospital. 
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The  principal  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  wine,  soap,  the  tanning  of  leather,  and 
breeding  livestock.     The  town  is  irregularly  built  in  tlie  midst  of  a  level  country. 

KET'S  REBELLION,  an  outbreak  which  took  place  in  England,  in  1549,  under  the 
leadership  of  William  Ket,  a  tanner,  living  in  Wymondham,  Norfolk.  Ho  is  said  to 
have  had  20,000  followers;  but  the  rising  was  suppressed  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  after 
an  engagement  in  which  more  than  2,000  of  the  insurgents  were  killed.  The  leader, 
Ket,  with  others,  suffered  death  on  the  gallows. 

KETTELER,  Wilhelm  Emanuel  von,  1811-77;  b.  Westphalia;  studied  law  and 
was  attached  to  the  civil  service  of  Mimster,  but  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology, 
and  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1844.  In  1850  he  was  made  bishop  of  Melz,  and  became  a 
prominent  leader  in  the  ultramontane  party. 

KETTLE-DRUM,  as  applied  to  a  social  gathering,  originated  in  the  British  army  in 
India.  It  sometimes  happened  in  the  emergencies  of  camp  life  that  in  an  entertainment 
given  by  officers  and  their  wives  there  was  a  lack  of  requisite  furniture,  and  the  heads 
of  kettle-drums  were  made  to  serve  in  i^lace  of  tables  to  hold  the  cups  of  tea.  So  by 
metonymy  the  article  used  gave;  name  to  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  used.  The  name 
came  to  mean  an  informal  party,  and  specifically  an  afternoon  party  in  which  elaboiate 
dress  and  costly  viands  gave  place  to  every-day  attire  for  ladies  and  business  suits  for 
gentlemen,  with  very  simple  side-table  refreshments.  This  kind  of  visit  was  introduced 
into  this  country  at  a  time  of  general  financial  depression  by  some  who  wished  to  meet 
their  friends  socially,  yet  could  not,  as  before,  dress  expensively  and  entertain  sump- 
tuously. 

KEWA'NEE.  a  village  in  Henry  co.,  111.;  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy 
railroad;  182  miles  from  Chicago;  pop.  2,000.  There  are  mines  of  bituminous  coal  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  place  h;is  several  thriving  manufactories, 

KEWAU'ISTEE,  a  village  in  Wisconsin,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
and  about  27  miles  e.  of  the  town  of  Green  Bay;  pop.  '70,  1681.  It  is  the  center  of  a 
considerable  lumber  industry. 

KEWEENAW,  a  co.  in  n.  Michigan,  consisting  of  the  large  tract  of  country  that 
begins  at  the  Montreal  river  and  projects  into  lake  Superior;  called  Keweenaw  point, 
from  an  Indian  word  signifying,  the  canoe  is  carried  back;  also  of  the  island  of  Isle 
Royal,  with  a  few  smaller  islands;  area,  540  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  4,205,  of  whom  2,059  were 
Americans,  and  5  were  Indians;  in  '74,  5,415.  It  is  the  center  of  the  copper-mining 
interest.  This  mining  district  was  discovered  by  Jesuit  missionaries  in  1659;  in  1845 
w^as  brought  into  public  notice  through  operations  on  the  north  shore;  and,  with  the 
adjacent  counties,  is  known  as  the  "  copper-region."  The  soil  is  unproductive,  except 
in  mineral  wealth,  and  the  yield  from  the  copper  mines  in  1870  was  valued  at  $823,477. 
There  are  6  mines,  6  quartz-mills,  and  a  manufactory  of  explosive  compounds.  Co. 
seat,  Eagle  River.  Like  other  portions  of  the  state  which  are  washed  by  lake  Superior, 
Keweenaw  hasbuttw^o  seasons  — summer  and  winter;  and  the  beaver,  the  partridge,  anil 
the  owl  attain  their  perfection  in  fur  and  plumage.  The  inhabitants  engage  to  some 
extent  in  fishing,  taking  the  fish  with  trap-nets,  which  are  made  in  Massachusetts.  The 
fish  are  salted  and  sent  to  the  territories.  Lake  Superior  white-fish,  famous  for  their 
size,  are  packed  in  ice  and  sent  south. 

KEW-KIANG',  or  Kiw-Ktang  (Chinese,  Nine  Rivers),  a  considerable  town  of  China, 
in  Kiang-si;  227  m.  s.w.  of  Nanking;  at  the  northern  boundary  of  Poyang  lake,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yangtze  river;  the  most  convenient  outlet  for  the  green-tea  district.  This 
province  is  notable  for  the  Taeping  rebellion,  which  had  its  rise  in  an  outbreak  in  the 
province  of  Kiang-si  in  1850.  It  assumed  such  formidable  proportions,  as  to  obstruct  nil 
efforts  for  the  extension  of  navigation  and  theestablishmentof  commercial  relations  with 
foreign  countries;  until,  in  1861,  after  a  treaty  obtained  by  lord  Elgin,  an  expedition, 
with  a  squadron  under  command  of  sir  James  Hope,  determining  to  open  two  of  the 
principal  cities — Hukon  and  Kew-Kiang — to  foreign  trade,  took  possession  of  those  cities 
and  installed  consuls  in  them,  and  left  a  gun-boat  in  each  port  to  protect  British  sub.- 
jects.  Thus  was  opened  to  the  world  the  great  center  of  the  tea  traffic.  Ning  Chow 
congou  tea  is  produced  in  the  n.w.  of  the  province  of  Kiang-si;  but  the  finest  of  this 
kind  is  grown  at  Wuning,  a  place  s.w.  of  the  city  of  Kew-Kiang,  the  latter  city  being 
the  chief  market  for  teas  of  this  kind.  The  population  is  estimated  at  over  1,000,000. 
Severe  famines  and  inundations  from  the  overflow  of  the  Yangtze  in  successive  years 
drove  many  fugitives  to  the  town  for  shelter,  and  the  missionary  chapels  were  at  the 
mercy  of  Mohammedan  fanatics  until  they  were  overcome  by  the  aid  of  vesscls-of-war. 
In  the  rear  of  the  British  settlement,  which  fronts  the  river,  are  the  remains  of  the  Chi- 
nese town  and  the  monument  of  a  general  who  fell  during  the  siege,  which  was  erected 
to  his  memory  by  the  emperor.  This  port  controls  the  carrying-trade  on  the  lake  and 
the  river;  and  the  shipping  in  1871  comprised  320  American  and  92  English  steamers;  65 
English  and  23  American  sailing-vessels.  The  port  of  Kew-Kiang  is  subsidiary  to 
Shanghai,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  navigation  is  impeded  by  low  water  and 
sand-bars,  necessitating  the  transfer  of  the  cargoes  to  lighters  at  Hukon,  16  miles  below 
Kew-Kiang,  at  the  mouth  of  the  lake.  The  value  of  the  exportations  from  Kew-Kiang 
has  amounted  to  £25,000,000  in  one  year. 
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KEY,  Francis  Scott,  1779-1843;  b.  Md. ;  completed  the  regular  course  of  study  at 
ISl.  .John's  college,  Annapolis,  and  then  turned  liis  attention  to  the  study  of  law,  which 
he  subsequently  adopted  as  a  profession,  lie  commenced  practice  in  Frederick  City, 
Md.,  where  he  attained  eminence  as  a  jurist,  and  held  tlie  office  of  district  attorney  of 
the  district  of  Columbia  for  several  consecutive  terms.  He  was  intimately  associated 
with  chief-justice  Tane^^  having  married  his  sister.  Detained  against  his  will,  he  was 
an  indignant  spectator  from  the  deck  of  a  British  man-of-war  of  the  memorable  attack 
on  fort  McHenry  which  inspired  that  enduring  example  of  heroic  verse,  'fhc  Star 
Spangled  Banner.  On  this  composition  rests  his  literary  fame,  though  a  volume  of  his 
poems  was  published  in  1857.  In  1874  James  Lick,  of  San  Francisco,  subscribed 
^150,000  in  aid  of  a  fund  to  be  used  in  tlie  erection  of  a  monument  in  that  city,  to  his 
memory. 

KEY,  Thomas  Hewitt,  1799-1875;  b.  England.  Having  graduated  in  1831  from 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  stiuiied  medicine  at  Grey's  hospital,  London,  he  was 
failed  in  1824  to  till  the  chair  of  mailiematics  in  the  university  of  Virginia,  an  institu- 
tion then  in  its  infancy.  Ill  health  compelled  his  return  to  his  native  land  in  1827.  In 
1828,  when  the  university  of  London  was  founded,  he  accepted  the  professorship  of 
Latin,  and  held  it  until  1841.  He  tilled  other  professorships  with  honor,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  the  preparatory  school  connected  with  that  university  was  under  his 
especial  control.  As  a  philologist,  he  produced  numerous  pamphlets  containing  essays 
and  reviews,  and  a  controversial  argument  on  Donaldson's  Varronianus.  The  Penny 
Cyclopedia  and  the  Journal  of  Education  advantageously  employed  his  pen,  and  he  pub- 
lished a  Latin  grammar  (1843-46) ;  Pldlological  Essays  (1868) ;  and  Language,  its  Origin  and 
Deveh.qwient  (1874).  His  best  energies  were  given  to  the  construction  of  a  Latin-English 
lexicon,  which  is  considered  his  most  valuable  production. 

KEY,  Thomas  3Iarshall,  1818-69;  b.  Ky. ;  graduated  at  Yale  college,  1838,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law.  Removing  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  that  state,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  an  able  and  eloquent  lawyer. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate  during  several  sessions.  He  is  chiefly  to  be  remem- 
bered for  having  been  the  author  of  the  first  bill  enacted  by  congress  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves  and  that  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  district  of  Columbia. 
During  the  rebellion  he  was  on  the  staff  of  gen.  McClellau. 

KEY-BOARD.     See  Finger-board,  ante. 

IvEYES,  Erasmus  Darwin,  b.  Mass.,  1811;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1833,  and 
from  1844  to  1849  Avas  instructor  of  artillery  and  cavalry  in  that  institution.  In  1856-58 
he  distinguished  himself  in  the  movements  against  the  Puget  sound  and  Snake  river 
(Wash,  terr.)  Indians.  He  was  active  during  the  w^ar  of  the  rebellion,  commanding  a 
brigade  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  the  4th  corps  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in 
1862.  He  was  made  maj.gen.  of  volunteers  for  gallant  conduct  during  the  Peninsula 
campaign,  and  bi'cv.  brig. gen.  U.  S.  A.,  after  Fair  Oaks.  Resigned  from  the  army 
May  6,  1864. 

KEY-NOTE.     See  Key,  ante. 

KEYPORT,  a  t.  in  ^Monmouth  co.,  N.  J.,  on  Raritan  ba3^  23  m.  from  New  York; 
terminus  of  the  Freehold  and  New  York  railroad;  pop.  2,613.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade  and  some  ship-buikiing,  and  is  largely  interested  in  the  oyster  business. 

KEYS,  HOUSE  OF.     See  Man,  Isle  op,  ante. 

KIjYS,  Power  of  the  {ante),  according  to  the  general  Protestant  doctrine,  is 
simply  declar.itive.  When  Christ  said  to  Peter,  to  all  the  apostles,  and  to  his  disciples 
generally,  ' '  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them ;  and  whosesoever  sins 
ye  retain,  they  are  retained,"  he  assumed  that  they  would  act  in  his  name,  and  according 
to  the  conditions  which  he  prescribed.  He  had  made  known  to  them  the  terms  on  wdiich 
sins  were  to  be  remitted,  and  when  he  S(mt  them  forth  it  was  to  preach  "repentance  and 
rendssion  of  sins  in  his  name."  Therefore  their  power  to  remit  sins  was  a  power  to 
declare  that  they  who  repented  and  believed  had  their  sins  forgiven  as  the  act  of  God, 
through  Christ.  'J'his  is  what  Peter  did  declare  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when,  in  answer 
to  the  anxicms  multitude,  he  said,  "Repent,  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of  you,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  This  was  tlie  way  in  which  he  "opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  to  Jews. 
Wlien  sent  to  Cornelius  he  said,  "  To  Jesus  bear  all  tlie  propliets  witness  that,  through 
his  name,  whosoever  believetli  in  him  shall  receive  remission  of  sins."  This  was  the  way 
in  which  he  "opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  to  Gentiles.  Even  to  Simon  Magus  he 
said,  "  Repent  of  thy  wickedness,  and  pray  God  if,  perhaps,  the  thought  of  thy  heart 
may  be  forgiven  thee."  All  that  is  recorded  of  Peter's  preaching  and  action  shows 
that  he  professed  to  exercise  only  declarative  power  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Paul  and 
the  rest  of  the  apostles  pursued  a  similar  course.  This  being  the  way  in  wiiich  they 
exercised  the  power  of  the  keys,  all  different  or  higher  claims,  up  to  the  pope's  asser- 
tion of  power  over  all  the  church  and  over  two  worlds,  are,  in  the  judgment  of  Prot- 
estants, assumptions,  contrary  to  Scripture,  disproved  by  history,  and  reached  by  suc- 
cessive stages  tlirough  many  centuries. 
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KEY  WEST,  the  name  of  an  island  7  m.  long,  1  to  2  m,  wide,  which  forms  a  part  of 
Monroe  co.,  Florida;  pop.  '74,  nbout  7,000.  A  ligbtliouse  on  tlie  s.w\  point  and  another  on 
the  n.w.  show  tixed  lights,  and  are,  respectively,  72  and  40  ft.  above  the  water.  The  soil 
of  the  island,  whose  elevation  above  the  sea  is  about  11  ft.,  is  composed  of  coral,  reduced 
to  a  powder  by  the  action  of  the  elements  and  otherwise,  and  a  small  proportion  of 
decayed  vegetable  matter.  There  are  no  springs,  the  rainfall  or  artitlcial  means  being 
the  only  resource  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  supply  of  water.  Yet  there  is  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  wild  chapparal,  of  cactus,  and  other  native  vegetation,  while  tropical  trees 
and  flowers  flourish,  and  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  guavas,  pineapples,  and  oranges  are 
cultivated  fi'eely.  The  Florida  reef  is  a  peculiarly  dangerous  spot  to  navigators,  and  some 
250  men  are  employed  as  wreckers,  who  produce  a  revenue  to  the  island  of  about 
$250,000  a  year.  There  are  charming  drives  on  the  island,  and  the  fishing  and  boating 
are  excellent.  Fort  Taylor,  the  chief  defense  of  the  port,  built  on  an  artihcial  island  in 
the  harbor,  mounts  about  200  guns. 

KEY  WEST  {ante)  is  a  city  of  considerable  importance,  and  has  increased  its  popu- 
lation (stated  formerly  at  5.000)  witliin  a  few  years,  through  extensive  immigration 
from  the  Bahamas  and  the  West  Indies.  It  contains  7  churches,  a  number  of  public 
and  private  schools,  e  convent,  and  a  hotel.  It  is,  next  to  Jacksonville,  the  largest  city 
,in  Florida.  The  manufacture  of  cigars  is  a  leading  industry,  employing  some  800  hands, 
chiefly  Cubans,  who  make  about  25,000,000  cigars  annually.  Key  West  is  renched  by 
the  Mallory  line  of  steamers  for  New  Orleans,  and  the  New  York  and  Galveston  line, 
both  sending  vessels  from  New  York  every  Saturday.  There  is  also  a  semi-monthly  line 
from  Baltimore.  It  is  reached  by  rail  from  New  York,  conner-img  with  a  steamer  at 
Cedar  Keys. 

KHABOUR,  a  river  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Euphrates,  into 
which  it  empties  at  Kerkesich,  after  a  course  of  nearly  200  miles.  It  was  on  this  river 
that  the  captive  Israelites  were  settled,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  inscripiions. 

KHALDUN',  Ibn,  or  Wx\ly  Eddin  Abu  Zeid  Abdaleahman,  1332-1406;  b.  at 
Tiiuis.  Africa.  After  studying  for  some  years  in  Granada  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
sovcieign  of  Tunis,  and  subsequently  tluit  of  the  sultan  of  Fez.  In  1382  ho  made  the 
\-  iurimage  to  Mecca,  was  afterwards  employed  as  an  instructor  in  several  of  the  colleges 
(  i'  Caii'o  Egypt,  where  he  was  appointed  chief  cadi  in  1384  and  again  in  1400.  In  the 
1  .tier  year  or  near  that  time,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Damascus.  He  died  in  Cairo. 
Among  his  works  was  a  History  of  tJie  Arabia,  the  Persians,  tJie  Berbers,  and  the  Nations 
a,iioiig  whom  they  have,  lived — now  an  authority  in  oriental  annals. 

KHALED,  surnamed  the  "Sword  of  God,"  582-642;  b.  Arabia;  a  distinguished  Mos- 
lem warrior  of  the  7th  century.  He  fouglit  against  Mohammed  in  the  battle  of  Ohud  in 
,623;  was  converted  to  Islam  in  629,  and  in  the  same  year  saved  the  Moslem  army  at  the 
battle  of  Muta.  earning  for  himself  the  surname  above  mentioned.  He  afterwards 
invaded  Persia,  seized  Bozrah,  laid  siege  to  Damascus,  defeated  the  Roman  generals  in 
tlie  time  of  the  emperor  Heraclius,  and  captured  x\leppo  in  638.     Died  at  Emesa. 

KHALKAS',  the  northern  ])art  of  Mongolia,  on  the  Siberian  frontier.  It  belongs 
to  the  high-i)riest  of  Buddha,  who.  with  the  Chinese  governor  of  the  piovince,  resides 
in  the  eajntal,  Urga  or  Oergo.  The  Khalkas  Mongols  came  under  the  dominion  of 
China  in  1688,  when  they  voluntarily  submitted,  to  avoid  total  destruction  at  the  hands 
of  the  Kalmucks,  with  whom  they  were  carrying  on  an  unsuccessful  war.  Khalkas 
was  the  birthplace  of  Genghis  Khan,  who  was  originally  the  khan  or  chief  of  a  horde 
of  shepherds  numbering  about  40,000  families. 

Kri.\NDESir.  See  Candetsh,  a;^^e. 
"  KH  ANG-III,  or  Kang-Ht.  1654-1722;  second  emperor  of  China  under  the  present 
Manchu  dynasty;  succeeded  his  father,  Chun-Chi,  as  emperor  in  1662,  under  the  regency 
o  four  mandarins;  as.sumed  full  power  in  1667,  when  he  put  one  of  the  regenis  to 
d  ith.  lie  studied  the  Copernican  system  of  astronomy  under  one  of  the  Jesuit  fathers, 
a  d  caused  it  to  be  officially  tau-rht  in  the  empire  in  1667.  He  suppressed  the  revolt  led 
I)  the  prince  of  Yunnan  in  1673.  and  afterwr.rds  annexed  Kwang-Tung,  Fo-Kien.  and 
Iirmosa  to  the  empire.  In  1(589  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Russia,  annexed 
Tiiibet  about  1700,  and  in  1717  authorized  the  persecution  of  Christians.  He  ranks  as 
the  greatest  of  Chine.'^e  sovereigns,  and  through  the  Jesuit  missionaries  was  well  known 
in  Europe.  He  promoted  the  publicrition  of  important  works  on  the  history,  language, 
and  literature  of  the  nation;  and  in  1708  employed  the  Jesuits  to  make  a  topographical 
suivey,  wdiich  is  still  an  authority  in  Chinese  geography. 

KIIAZARS,  or  Chazabs,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Finnic  or  Magyar  stock,  settled 
Hear  the  mouth  of  the  A^olga,  in  the  Caucasus.  They  had  their  own  sovereigns,  and 
were  an  independent  and  powerful  tribe.  In  the  8tli  c.  they  became  conspicuous  by 
theii"  conversion  to  Judaism. 

KIIE'DIVE  {ante),  one  of  the  titles  of  tlie  ruler  of  Egypt,  a  tributary  prince  of  the 
sublime  porte,  wlio,  since  1867,  has  exercised  absolute  power  within  his  own  dominions. 
The  first  khedive  was  Ismail,  sovereign  of  Nubia,  Soudan,  Kordofan,  and  Darfour,  son 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha  (eldest  son  of  Mohammed  Ali  Pasha,  founder  of  the  dynasty),  was 
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born  in  1830,  and  succeeded  his  uncle,  SaYd  Pasha,  in  1863,  as  fourth  viceroy  of  Eirypt. 
He  traveled  throutrh  the  capitals  of  Europe,  informini^-  himself  concerning  their  manners 
and  customs,  and  these  lie  introduced  into  his  own  dominions  on  his  return.  He  I'eil 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  suUaiu  through  the  jealous  fears  of  tiie  latter  regarding 
Europ(!an  asccMuiency  in  Egypt,  but  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  him  important  conces- 
sions. I^y  a  tirnian  dated  .May  21,  1866,  he  gained  the  right  of  the  succession  in  the 
direct  masculine  line  in  his  branch;  by  that  of  June  8,  1867,  the  title  khedlve,  or 
sovereign,  was  granted  him;  and  by  tlie  lirnum  of  Sei)t.  29,  1872,  he  obtained  the  right 
to  increase  his  army  and  navy  at  his  pleasure,  and  to  borrow  money.  Fiuall}',  lie  was 
conceded,  in  1873,  the  right  to  conclude  treaties  of  commerce,  with  the  full  autonomy 
of  the  administration  of  the  country.  Yet,  despite  all  this,  the  sultan  retained  in  his 
hands  the  disposition  of  the  government  in  Egypt,  since,  in  April,  1879,  he  proposed  to 
the  western  powers  to  depose  Ismail  in  favor  of  his  uncle,  llalim  Pasha,  the  rightful 
heir.  This  proposition  was  not  received  favorably,  though  repeated  in  Juno,  and  the 
sultan  was  tinully  induced  to  issue  a  tirmau  deposing  Ismai'l  in  favor  of  his  son.  prince 
Mohammed  Tevtik.  This  was  on  June  26,  and  the  tirman  abolished  that  of  1873,  and 
deprived  the  khedive  of  the  powder  to  conclude  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  and  to 
maintain  a  standing  army.  Ismail  Pasha  accordingly  quitting  the  throne,  his  son  v. as 
proclaimed  khedive,  under  the  title  of  Tevtik  I. 

KHLISTIE,  or  Daniemtes,  a  Russian  fanatical  sect  which  originated  in  the  first 
year  of  the  emperor  Alexis,  a.d.  1645.  They  call  themselves  "people  of  God,"  ''tribe 
of  Israel,"  "  worshipers  of  the  true  God,"  "brothers  and  sisters."  According  to  their 
traditions,  God  the  Father  manifested  himself  in  the  person  of  Daniel  Philippon  or  Pliil 
ippitch.  This  they  hold  was  his  second  manifestation  in  the  flesh,  and  tiiat  as  Jeru>a- 
lem  and  Zion  were  by  the  previous  manifestation  enlightened,  so  now  Russia  and  Kos- 
troma, the  birthplace  of  Daniel,  are  by  this  reappearance  blessed  with  the  divine  favor. 
Tlie  historical  facts  are  that  Daniel  Philippon,  a  peasant  of  the  province  of  Kostioma, 
ran  away  from  the  Russian  army,  declared  himself  the  Almighty,  and  wandering  about, 
taught  the  people  twelve  commandments  inculcating  certain  moral  duties.  They  observe 
some  of  the  practices  of  the  regular  church  to  avoid  persecution.  They  have  pictures  of 
their  god  Daniel  Philippon;  their  Jesus  Christ,  Ivan  Timofegen;  their  mother  of  God, 
saintsj  prophets,  and  teachers,  whom  they  adore.  They  call  the  church  edifices  of  the 
orthodox  ant-nests,  and  their  priests  idolaters  and  adulterers.  Notwithstanding  tlieir 
absurdities,  their  sect  is  numerous,  and  has  among  its  members  many  of  the  nobles  of  the 
land.  After  service  they  partake  of  an  ordinary  meal,  which  is  prolonged  till  Lite  in  the 
evening,  and  often  attended  with  licentious  acts.  The  sect  is  known  in  different  regions 
by  different  names. 

KIIODAVENDIGH'IAR,  a  mountainous  and  well-watered  region  in  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, on  the  coast  of  the  sea  of  Marmora;  pop.  1.100.000.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  producing 
grain  and  fruit  in  abundance;  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk  are  among  the  indus- 
tries. This  country  formed  a  portion  of  the  ancient  Bithynia  and  of  Phiygia,  and 
presents  as  a  striking  feature  of  its  landscape  the  Keshish  Dagh.  which  was  the  Mt. 
Olympus  of  the  fabulous  court  of  Jupiter,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  capital,  Brusa,  or 
Broussa. 

KIIOKAN'  (ante),  a  city,  capital  of  tlie  khanate  of  that  name,  220  m.  from  Samarcnnd ; 
pop.  about  50,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade  in  Russian  goods,  with  nume- 
rous bazaars.  Native  manufactures  are  silk  and  woolens,  and  riding  ecpiipments.  There 
are  several  fine  mo.sques  in  the  city,  which  is  also  supplied  with  public  schools. 

KHONDISTAN',  a  small  district  in  the  province  of  Orissa,  India,  at  the  source  of 
the  Nerbudda  river.  The  inhabitants,  called  Khonds  or  Khoonds,  are  a  wild,  unculii- 
vated  tribe  of  the  non-Aryan  stock,  of  the  coarsest  negro  type  in  complexion  and  fea- 
tures, living  upon  wild  fruits,  roots,  and  game.  Human  sacrifices  formerly  prevaihMl 
among  them,  but  w'ere  suppressed  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  maj.-gen.  Campbell,  the 
British  agent.  The  Khonds,  on  account  of  their  language  and  customs,  are  an  interest- 
ing study  for  ethnologists. 

KHOOLOOM',  Khulm  or  Tasii-Kuiwan,  a  t.  of  central  Asia,  khanate  of  Koondooz, 
on  the  Khooloon  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Oxus.  Pop.  10,000.  It  is  on  the  high  road 
to  Balkh  and  Koondooz  in  hit.  36'"  38'  n.,  long.  68°  east.  The  houses  are  of  oiie  story, 
of  clay  or  sunburned  brick.     The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  defended  by  citadels. 

KHOTAN',  or  Ii,T>iTsr,  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  Kashgaria,  formerly  Chinese 
Toorki.stan;  the  capital,  Khotan,  in  hit.  37'  n.,  long,  about  79"  e.,  was  anciently  a  city  of 
great  iinportance,  and  is  still  a  large  place,  having  manufactories  of  silk,  leather,  paper, 
etc.     The  inhabitants  are  mainly  Uzbek  Tartars. 

KHOTIN.     See  Chotyn. 

KI,  a  word  in  the  Chinese  language  moaning  a  grand  division  of  lime,  employed  in 
relation  to  periods  of  3,000  years,  of  which  10  are  assumed  to  have  preceded  the  first 
imperial  dynasty  b.c.  2,205. 

KIANG'-SI,  or  Kiang -See,  a  province  of  China,  between  lat.  31°  and  35°  n.  and 
long.   116"  and  122°  e.,  bounded  by  the   Yellow  sea  on  the  e.,  and  landward  by  the 
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provinces  of  SIiang-Toon,  Ho-Nau,  Ngau-IIoci,  ana  Clic-Kiang;  44,500  sq.m. ;  pop. 
38,000,000.  It  is  ouc  of  tlie  most  fertile  regions  of  China.  Tlic  surface  is  level,  abound- 
ing in  marshes,  Ir.kcs,  rivers,  and  canals.  It  exports  more  of  both  sillv  and  rice  than 
any  other  i)rovince  in  the  empire.  Hunglsih,  the  largest  lake,  is  about  200  m.  in  cir- 
cuiiiferenee.  The  inhabitants  arc  among  tlie  most  intelligent  of  the  Cliinese  people. 
Capital,  JS'auldng. 

KICKAPOOS',  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  belonging  to  the  comprehensive 
Algonquin  family,  formerly  inhabited  the  region  about  the  upper  Mississippi,  whence 
they  gradually  moved  down  into  Illinois,  and  settled  about  the  Wabash  and  llock  r^-.-ors. 
They  were  hostile  to  the  English  during  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  and  on  thi; 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  supported  the  colonists  for  a  time,  but  at  length  lurricd 
against  them,  and  a  state  of  war  continued  until  1792,  inwhicli  gen.  Scott  took  an  imptu-- 
tant  part.  In  1811  the  Kickapoos  fought  with  Tecumseh  against  gen.  Harrison,  and 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  England  they  assumed  the  offensive,  but  were  defeated 
by  Zachary  Taylor  at  fort  Harrison.  Treaties  made  in  1815-16  ceded  a  large  portion  of 
their  lands,  and  the  U.  S.  government  procured  their  removal  and  settlement  on  the 
Osage  river,  paying  them  $2,000  a  year  for  15  years  for  their  own  lands.  Here  for  ji 
few  years,  there  was  established  a  degree  of  civilization,  missionaries  of  various  denom- 
inations making  every  effort  to  educate  and  cultivate  this  troublesome  tribe.  But  the 
predatory  and  savage  instincts  of  the  Kickapoos  soon  resumed  the  ascendency,  and  their 
warriors  went  out  killing  and  horse-stealing,  making  descents  upon  Texas  and  other 
Mexican  states,  and  at  length  even  turning  upon  the  U.  S  Indian  agents,  (me  of  Avhom 
they  murdered  in  1854.  They  were  then  removed  to  a  reservation  in  Atchison  co.. 
Kansas.  A  considerable  number  of  individuals  of  the  tribe  eventually  settled  doAvn  ou 
separate  holdings,  and  became  farmers  and  citizens;  the  remainder  went  into  Mexico, 
where  they  lived  by  raids  over  the  fi'ontier  for  booty.  In  1873  the  number  of  Kicka- 
poos on  the  Kansas  reservation  was  about  300,  about  1000  being  in  Mexico. 

KIDD,  Willi.\m:.  known  as  Robert  Kidd;  b.  England  about  1G50;  was  a  trader  out, 
of  New  York,  and  in  the  war  between  England  and  France,  in  the  earl}-  part  of  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  commanded  a  commissioned  vessel  in  the  West  Indies,  and  was 
noted  for  his  bravery.  In  1695  he  was  appointed  by  the  earl  of  Bellomont,  governor  of 
the  province  of  New  York,  to  assist  in  suppressing  piracy,  and  received  two  commissions 
from  the  king,  one  as  a  privateer  against  the  French  and  the  other  a  roving  commission 
to  pursue  and  capture  pirates  wherever  he  nughl  lind  them.  He  sailed  from  Plymouth, 
Eng.,  April,  1696,  in  a  galley  called  the  Adrenture,  carrying  thirty  guns  and  a  crew  of 
eighty  men.  After  proceeding  to  New  York  he  captured  a  French  ship,  divided  the  booty, 
and  increased  his  crew  to  155  men,  when  he  disobeyed  his  orders  to  cruise  on  the  Amer- 
ican coast  by  sailing  for  Madeira,  thence  to  St.  Jago,  Madagascar,  Malabar,  and  the 
Red  sea.  He  had  not  been  very  successful  in  capturing  vessels,  and  he  now  turned 
pirate  and  attacked  whatever  he  met  that  promised  booty.  He  first  took  some  >m:. 11 
Moorish  vessels,  then  fought  a  Poituguese  man-of-war,  which  defeated  him,  and  iiuaiiy 
captured  a  Portuguese  ship  from  Bengal  and  an  Armenitui  vessel  with  a  rich  cargo.  At 
Madagascar  he  burned  his  vessel  and  went  on  board  the  Armenian,  the  Quedufjh  JA  r- 
cAavz/,  afterward  purchasing  the  sloo])  Antonio  and  sailing  in  company.  By  this  time  ho 
had  been  proclaimed  a  pirate  b,y  the  English,  wdio  h-id  di>patched  a  man-of-war  in  search 
of  him.  Proceeding  to  New  York  he  coasted  from  Delaware  bay  to  Block  ishmd,  coi-- 
responding  with  the  earl  of  Bellomont  in  the  mean  time,  and  finally  delivered  up  to  the 
governor  in  Boston  the  treasure  whicli  he  had  acquired  by  his  captures,  including  111! 
ounces  of  gold,  2,353  oinices  of  sil.^er,  57  bugs  of  sugar,  41  bales  of  goods,  and  17  ])ieces 
of  canvas.  On  July  6,  1699,  Kidd  Avas  arrested,  the  immediate  charge  against  him  being 
that  of  murder,  lie  having  killed  a  gunner  on  board  the  Adceature  who  had  beeouKi 
mutinous.  He  was  sent  home  to  Englantl,  and  in  April,  1700,  was  tried  and  found 
guilty  of  murder  and  on  five  se])arate  indichnents  for  piracy.  He  was  condemned  and 
executed.  After  Kidd's  death  it  became  rumored  about  that  he  and  his  crew  liad  lairied 
inunense  treasures  prior  to  bis  capture,  and  the  coast  fi-om  Block  island  s.,  and  even 
islands  in  the  Hudson  river,  have  been  many  times  searched  for  this  rumored  wealth,  of 
which  no  portion  has  yet  been  discovered. 

KIDDER,  a  co.  of  n.  Dakotah,  1700  sq.m  It  is  crossed  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
railroad 

KIDDER,  Daniel  Pahtstt,  d.d.  ;  b.  N.  Y...  1815:  graduated  from  Wesleyan  imiversily 
(Conn.)  and  became  a  Methodist  preacher.  From  1837  to  1840  he  w:is  a  missionary  in. 
Brazil;  1844-56  secretary  of  the  Sunday-school  union  of  the  Methodist  Ej)iscop;d  church; 
1856-71  professor  of  practical  theology  at  tlie  Garrett  biblical  institute.  Evanston,  111.; 
in  1871  he  was  elected  to  the  same  ]K)sition  in  Drew  theological  seminary,  ^Madisen, 
N.  J.  He  has  written  a  number  of  books  of  which  a  popular  account  of  Brazil,  the 
joint  production  of  rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher  and  himself,  with  the  title  Brazil  and  t/ic  J>rH- 
zilians,  is  the  most  noteworthy. 

KIDDOO,  JosroPH  B.,  b.  Penn.:  rose  luring  the  war  of  the  rebellion  from  n  private 
Boldier  in  the  2d  Pennsylania  volunteers  to  be  brig.cjcn.  He  fought  at  Yorktouii. 
Williamsburg,    Fair  Oaks,   Malvern    Hill,    and.    in    other   important    battles    of    iLe 
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armies  of  the  Potomac  and  the  James.  He  was  severely  wounded  during  the  siege  of 
Petersburg,  Get.,  1864,  wiiile  in  con)mand  of  tlie  22d  U.  S.  colored  troops,  andwasbre- 
vetted  brig. gen.  and  maj.gen.  for  gallant  conduct.  In  1866  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  col.  of  the  43d  U.  S.  infantry,  but.  on  account  of  ill-health  resulting  from 
his  wounds,  was  retired  from  the  service  in  Dec,  1870. 

KI'DO  TAKAYO'SHI,  a  Japanese  statesman,  b.  in  the  province  of  Choshiu  about 
1833,  of  gentle  but  not  of  noble  birth.  He  actively  participated  in  the  acts  and  councils 
of  his  clan,  that,  with  Satsuma  and  Tosa,  led  the  coalition  that  overthrew  the  Tokugawa 
shogunate  in  1868.  He  was  present  ai  the  bombardment  of  Shimonoseki  by  tlie  four 
allied  foreign  fleets  in  1864,  and  was  there  converted  to  the  idea  of  the  superiority  of 
foreigners  and  the  impossibiliiy  of  theirexpulsion  from  Japan.  Thenceforward  he  became 
one  of  the  most  potent  forces  in  that  national  movement,  and  one  of  the  leading  persons 
in  that  group  of  men,  that  overthrew  the  usurpation  of  264  years  and  the  effete  feudalism 
of  ten  centuries.  While  Saigo  was  the  heart  and  sword  of  the  revolution,  Kido  became 
it3  brain  and  pen.  He  composed  the  able  address  to  the  throne,  purporting  to  come  from 
the  four  daimios  of  Satsuma,  Hizen,  Tosa.  and  Choshiu,  which  proposed  and  secured  the 
abolition  of  the  feudal  system  and  the  retirement  of  270  daimios  to  private  life,  relin- 
quishing their  lands  and  incomes  to  t)ie  mikado.  He  was  appointed  envoy  in  the 
embassy  to  the  United  States  in  1871,  established  the  first  newspaper  in  Japan,  and 
secured  the  formation  of  an  assembly  of  local  rulers — a  step  towards  representative  gov- 
ernment. Of  pre-eminent  political  genius,  of  stainless  life,  and  gentle  manners,  his  loss 
to  the  nation  was  jM-ofouudly  deplored  by  the  mikado  and  the  whole  nation.  He  died  in 
Kioto,  :\Iay  23,  1877. 

IHEL'CE,  a  Russian  government  of  Poland  on  the  Austrian  frontier;  3,623  sq.m. ; 
pop.  470,300.  It  is  a  rich  mineral  region,  and  produces  rye,  wheat,  and  fruits.  The 
Vistula  separates  it  from  Gallicia,  and  it  is  watered  by  the  Nida  and  Pilica. 

KIEL'CE,  capital  of  the  government  of  that  name;  pop.  7,205.  It  is  situated  about 
100  m.  from  Warsaw,  in  the  midst  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  coal  mines.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishopric,  and  contains  a  number  of  churches,  a  theological  sem- 
inary, and  a  monastery. 

KIEXCHOAY',  or  Kungchow'.     See  Hainan,  ante. 

KIEN'-LUNG,  1709-99;  b.  China;  was  the  fourth  emperor  of  the  Manchu  dynasty, 
and  succeeded  his  father,  Yung  Tching,  in  1735.  His  reign  was  remarkable  for  the  hos- 
pitality which  he  extended  to  a  tribe  of  300,000  emigrants  from  the  country  of  the 
Volga,  to  whom  he  gave  land  for  their  subsistence,  while  he  extended  to  them  his  coun- 
tenance and  protection.  Although  an  enemy  of  Christianity  and  author  of  an  edict 
against  it,  he  was  the  first  Chinese  emperor  to  receive  an  English  embassy  (lord  Macart- 
ney, 1793).  He  was  far  in  advance  of  his  countrymen  in  wisdom  and  beneficence,  and 
was  noted  for  the  encouragement  that  he  afforded  to  the  learned  of  all  nations.  At  the 
age  of  86  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son. 

KIE'PERT,  Heinrich,  b.  Berlin,  1818;  an  enthusiastic  student  of  geograph}^  in  his 
youth,  and  later  a  pupil  of  Ritter;  devoted  two  years  to  the  exploration  of  Asia  Minor 
(1841-42),  and  made  an  atlas  of  Greece  and  the  Greek  colonies  on  his  return  to  Berlin. 
He  was  for  seven  years  director  of  the  geographical  institute  of  Weimar,  and  in  1859 
became  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Berlin.  He  published  several  geographical 
works,  among  which  his  Neuer  Hand- Atlas  der  Erde  and  Atlas  dcr  alten  Welt  are  tlie 
most  important. 

KIESEWETTER,  Rafael  Georg,  1773-1850;  studied  law  in  Vienna  and  held 
inijiortant  official  positions  under  the  Austrian  government,  but  devoted  himself  assidu- 
ously to  historical  writings  on  music,  including  that  of  Holland,  Greece,  and  the  Arabs. 
Among  these,  the  chief  work  from  his  pen  was  a  history  of  song  from  the  period  of  the 
middle  ages  down  to  modern  times.  ^ 

KIEV.     See  Kief,  ante 

KIJ'ARI.     See  K?:djeri,  ante. 

KILAUE'A,  a  vast  crater  in  the  e.  part  of  the  island  of  Hawaii,  10  m.  from  the  sea, 
on  the  c.  slope  of  the  great  volcano  of  Mona  Loa.  4,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  9.800  ft, 
below  the  summit  of  Mona  Loa.  It  is  30  m.  by  bi'idle-road  from  the  seaport  of  Hilo, 
from  which  it  is  usually  visited.  The  entire  island  of  Hawaii  is  one  vast  pile  of  lava, 
the  outflow  of  many  craters,  of  which  the  summit  crater  of  Mona  Loa  is  the  iireatest, 
and  Kilauea,  near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  the  most  constantly  active.  The  latter 
forms  no  cone  of  itself,  but  is  a  great  sink  on  the  side  of  the  n)oiintain.  in  the  midst  of 
grazing  lands,  trees,  and  ferns  on  \\\v.  side  to  the  windward  of  the  crater.  This  sink  is  3 
m.  long.  2  m.  wide,  and  in  the  parts  wlieic*  the  lava  is  not  boiling  from  500  to  800  ft. 
deep.  The  floor  of  the  crater,  being  formed  by  the  streams  that  constantly  flow  and 
cool  in  one  or  another  part  of  it,  is  being  filled  up  slowly  in  periods  of  moderate  activity, 
but  is  liable  to  fall  in  or  sink  at  any  time,  especially  during  great  volcanic  activity 
when  eruptions  elsewhere  draw  off  the  lava  from  below.  At  the  e.  end  of  this  great 
sink  are  the  pots  and  lakes  of  boilinir  lava,  around  which  are  low  conical  slopes  of  lava 
and  ashes,  but  nowhere  rising  to  the  level  of  the  ledges  that  surround  the  crater-sink. 
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The  lava  in  one  or  another  of  these  little  lakes  is  in  perpetual  ebullition,  and  flows  out 
through  a  subterranean  channel  under  the  rim  of  the  active  craters  to  the  lower  level  of 
the  main  crater-basin,  forming  small  or  large  streams  upon  its  black  surface,  which  cool 
quickly  and  can  be  walked  upon  within  a  day  or  two  after  the  lava  ceases  to  flow. 
Travelers  "walk  for  miles  upon  these  streams  wliere  the  red,  partly  cooled  lava  can  be 
seen  in  the  crevices  under  their  feet.  In  1868,  when  Samuel  L.  Clemens  (Mark  Twaii;) 
visited  the  crater,  it  showed  signs  of  unusual  violence  in  its  eruptions,  and  bid  fair  to 
till  and  overflow  the  great  sink;  but  a  mud  and  lava  eruption  broke  out  on  a  grazing 
slope  of  the  mountain  20  m.  away,  when  the  unusual  activity  of  this  crater  ceased,  wljile 
the  mud  flow  submei-ged  a  valuable  grazing  country  and  made  its  way  down  the  moun- 
tain far  into  the  sea.  The  great  eruptions  from  this  crater  were  those  of  1789,  1823. 
1832,  1840,  and  1868.  There  seems  to  be  no  subterranean  connections  between  ilie 
sources  of  the  eruptions  from  Mona  Loa  and  Kilauea,  each  having  its  periods  of  terrible 
activity  without  seeming  to  alTect  the  other.  There  is  (1874)  a  pleasant  rustic  inn  or 
volcano-house  on  the  ledge  overlooking  the  crater,  and  the  road  from  Hilo  to  the  crater 
furnishes  an  example  of  an  ancient  Hawaiian  paved  road,  6  ft.  wide,  that  rises  and  falls 
on  a  straight  course  over  the  low  lava  ridges  towards  the  crater.  The  crater  is  about 
250  m.  by  sea  from  Honolulu.     A  steamer  plies  irregularly  between  that  city  and  Hilo. 

KILBOURNE,  James,  1770-1850;  b.  Conn.;  was  engaged  in  trade  in  early  life, 
but,  having  acquired  sufticient  means  for  his  support,  adopted  the  ministry  as  a  profes- 
sion, and  attaciied  himself  to  the  Episcopal  church,  in  which  be  continued  until  1804, 
when  he  retired  Having  formed  an  organization  for  the  settlement  of  western  lands, 
he  emigrated  to  Ohio,  and  founded  Worthington  township  in  that  state.  Here  he 
became  a  magistrate,  and  also  filled  the  oflftce  of  surveyor  of  public  lands.  He  was  sent 
to  congress  m  1813,  and  served  four  years.  He  was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Worthington  college  during  35  years. 

KILDA,  SAI^T.     See  Saint  Kilda,  ante. 

KILDEER,  an  American  bird  belonging  to  the  plover  family,  of  the  order  gralla 
tores,  or  waders;  allied  therefore  to  the  cranes  and  herons.  It  is  the  clioradrius  vocifenis 
of  Linna3us,  but  now  placed  in  another  genus,  arjialUus,  and  is  called  wgialitus  nocifei-us. 
It  inhabits  North  and  South  America.  It  is  about  10  in.  long,  with  a  spread  of  wing 
of  20  inches.  Head  small;  neck  rather  .short  with  a  black  ring  around  it;  body  slender, 
weight  from  5  to  7  oz. ;  legs  rather  long,  but  not  as  much  so  as  in  others  of  the  order; 
feet  long  and  slender.  Feathers  on  breast  and  underpart  nearly  white;  on  back  and 
upper  surface  of  head,  grayish  brown ;  below  the  ring  on  the  neck  there  is  a  black 
transverse  band  on  the  breast.  Quills  dark-brown,  with  half  their  inner  w^ebs  white. 
Four  middle  tail  feathers  white-tipped,  with  a  wide  subterminal  black  band,  and  the 
lateral  ones  widely  tipped  with  white.  The  kildeer  is  common  throughout  North 
America,  going  to  the  south  in  winter  and  to  Atlantic  and  Pacific  islands.  In  summer 
it  frequents  plowed  fields  and  sandy  or  gravelly  banks  of  clear  streams,  feeding  princi- 
pally on  worms  and  insects.  In  the  winter  it  goes  to  the  sea  shore  and  frequents 
marshes,  mud  flats,  and  oyster  beds.  Its  flight  is  powerful,  and  it  is  a  very  rapid 
runner.  It  breeds  at  the  south  in  April;  later  in  the  middle  states.  It  usually  lays  four 
eggs,  lixlf  in.,  cream  colored,  with  brown  blotches.  It  frequently  utters  a  shrill  cry, 
especially  when  alarmed,  which  somewhat  resembles  a  repetition  of  its  name.  The  flesh 
is  said  to  be  tough,  like  that  of  other  members  of  the  order,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most 
inoffensive  and  useful  birds,  as  it  feeds  mostly  on  destructive  insects,  and  should  never 
be  killed.     See  Charadriad^;  and  Gralla. 

KILHAM,  Alexander,  1762-98;  the  founder  of  the  "New  Connection  of  Wesleyan 
Methodists,"  often  called  Kilhamites.  He  was  the  first  to  advocate  the  representation 
of  the  lay  element  in  the  government  of  the  church;  was  converted  at  the  age  of  18; 
and  in  1785  received  by  Wesley  into  the  regular  itinerant  ministry.  After  the  death 
(^  We.sley  there  was  much  controver.sy  among  his  followers  as  to  the  duty  of  continuing 
their  submission  to  the  established  church.  At  the  first  conference  after  Wesley's  death 
in  1791  it  was  decided  to  "take  the  plan  as  Mr.  Wesley  had  left  it."  But  the  contro- 
versy continued,  some  from  their  attachment  to  the  establishment  opposing  an}^  change, 
while  others  were  determined  to  administer  the  sacraments  as  well  as  preach  the  word, 
and  urged  a  total  separation  from  the  church  of  Enuland.  Kilham  was  of  the  latter 
class.  Three  years  before  Wesley's  death  he  had  declared,  "Let  us  have  the  liberty  of 
Englishmen,  and  give  the  Lord's  supper  to  our  societies."  At  the  next  conference  he 
was  severely  criticised  for  his  assertion  of  the  popular  rights,  and  for  the  publicaticm  of 
a  pamphlet  on  the  Progress  of  Liberty,  in  which  he  urged  a  distribution  of  the  powers  of 
government  between  the  clerical  and  lay  element.  For  severe  remarks  which  he  made 
that  the  preachers  regarded  as  defamation  of  the  society,  he  was  formally  arraigned  at 
the  conference  held  in  1796,  and  expelled  from  the  connection.  This  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  independent  body  now  called  "  New  Connection  Methodists."  He  did 
not  long  survive  the  censure.  All  acknowledged  him  to  be  a  man  of  fervent  piety,  and 
zealous  for  the  success  of  the  AYesleyan  cause. 

KILLER,  or  Orca,  a  cetacean  of  the  dolphin  family,  noted  for  its  great  ferocity  and 
voracity.     The  average  length  of  the  males  is  20  ft.,   of  the  females,  15   feet.     An 
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extremciy  prominent  dorsal  fin  is  situated  about  two-fifths  of  the  distance  betAveen  tlie 
nose  and  tip  of  tlie  tail.  This  fin  is  6  ft.  in  height  in  tlie  largest  of  the  animals,  the 
area  redipiima  of  Cope,  and  has  the  shape  of  a  dr.gger.  Tliere  is  also  the  orca  atcr  of 
the  .same  naturalist,  somewhat  smaller  and  having  a  nuicli  shorter  fin.  There  has 
always  been  a  want  of  precise  chissificatioii  in  this  braneli  of  the  dolpiiin  family,  on 
account  of  tlie  dilUculty  of  capturing  these  fierce  and  powerful  animals.  The  v)-ca 
gladiator  of  the  Atlantic'is  said  to  be  a  distinct  species,  and  the  fiercest  of  all  the  genus. 
The  orca  reclipinna,  according  to  capt.  Scammon,  is  more  slender  in  proportion  and  less 
marked  with  light  spots  than  The  other  species.  It  is  ahnost  of  a  jet-black  above,  and 
lighter  beneatii ;  but  the  smaller  species  aie  beautifully  variegated,  and  often  contrast 
in  color  like  the  stripes  of  a  tiger.  There  is  a  transverse,  crescentic  dorsal  band  of 
white  just  behind  the  dorsal  fin,  which  forms  a  prominent  characteristic  in  two  varieties 
of  orca  ater.  The  mouth  in  all  the  species  is  armed  with  strong,  sharp,  conical  teeth 
which  interlock  like  those  of  the  smaller  dolphins.  The  short-finned  killers  of  the 
w^e>tern  coast  were  till  recently  supposed  to  be  contined  to  the  colder  regions,  but  it  has 
been  found  that  they  frequent  both  high  and  low  latitudes,  and  capt.  Scammon  regards 
them  as  "'marine  beasts  that  roam  over  every  ocean,  entering  bays  and  lagoons,  where 
they  spread  terror  and  death  among  the  mammoth  bala?nas  and  smaller  species  of  dol- 
phins, as  well  as  pursuing  seal  and  walrus,  devouring  in  tlicir  marauding  expeditions 
up  swift  rivers  numberless  salmon  and  other  large  fishes  that  come  in  their  way." 
Sometimes  the  orcas  are  seen  in  schools  from  5  to  10  abreast,  but  more  frequently  go  in 
smaller  squads  of  less  than  a  dozen,  gliding  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  showing  noth- 
ing but  their  tall  dorsal  fins;  sometimes  showing  more  than  half  the  body;  sometimes 
leaping  out.  The  larger  orcas  are  possessed  of  grent  power  of  locomotion,  quickly 
overtaking  other  species  of  dolphins  and  swallowing  them  whole.  Capt.  Scammon  saw 
an  attack  made  by  three  killers  upon  a  cow  whale  and  her  calf  in  a  lagoon  on  the  coast 
of  lower  California  in  the  spring  of  1858:  "The  whale  was  of  the  California  gray  spe- 
cies, and  her  young  was  grown  to  three  times  the  bulk  of  the  largest  of  the  kill(MS 
engaged  in  the  contest,  which  lasted  for  an  hour  or  more.  They  made  alternate  assaults 
upon  the  old  whale  and  her  olT-pring,  finally  killing  the  latter,  which  sank  to  the  bot- 
tom, where  the  water  was  five  fathoms  deep.  As  soon  as  their  prize  had  settled  to  the 
bottom  tiie  three  orcas  descended,  bringing  up  large  pieces  of  flesh  in  their  mouths,  which 
they  devoured  after  coming  to  the  surface.  While  gorging  themselves  in  this  wise  the 
old  whale  made  her  escape,  leaving  a  track  of  gory  water  behind."  He  also  states  that 
orcas  have  captured  whales  from  whalemen  hauling  them  away  under  the  water. 
Eschiicht,  in  his  NortJcern  Species  of  Orca,  says  that  they  have  been  known  to  swal- 
low four  porpoises  in  succession,  and  that  13  of  these  animals,  together  with  14  seals, 
have  been  found  in  the  maw^  of  one  of  these  killers.  Among  tlie  icy  regions  the  orcas 
pursue  and  destroy  the  white  whale  or  beluga  and  carry  olf  the  3'oung  of  the  walrus. 
They  sometimes  pursue  the  white  whale  into  the  bays  and  literally  tear  them  to  pieces, 
devouring  only  a  portion  of  what  they  destroy. 

KTLLINGTOIS'  PEAK,  an  elevation  of  the  Green  mountain  range,  9  m.  e.  of  Pait- 
land,  Vt.,  and  4,180  ft.  ab^ve  the  sea.  The  prospect  from  the  summit  is  exceedingly 
fine.  Only  two  of  the  Vermont  mountains,  Mansfield  and  Camel's  Hump^  are  higiier 
than  this. 

KILMAINE',  Charles  Jennings,  1750-99;  b.  Dublin;  was  an  ofiicer  in  the  French 
army,  and  with  La  Fayette  in  the  American  revolution.  He  also  fought  in  the  Ven- 
dean  war,  and  when,  in  1797,  a  descent  upon  England  was  contemplated,  he  was  cho.-en 
general-in-chief  of  the  proposed  army  of  invasion. 

KILN,  a  name  applied  to  various  kinds  of  furnaces,  ovens,  or  other  devices  mnde  of 
Rtone,  brick,  or  iron,  or  of  the  material  itself  to  beoperated  upon.  They  may  be  divided 
into  intermittent  and  continuous,  or  perpetual;  or  into  furnace-kilns,  oven  kilns,  and 
what  may  be  termed  movmd-kilns,  such  as  are  used  in  making  charcoal;  and  also  a  kind 
which  are  intermediate  between  oven  and  mound  kilns,  as  certain  kinds  of  brick-kilns, 
where  the  raw  brick  is  a  part  of  the  kiln,  and  forms  a  structure  which  cannot  be  strictly 
called  an  oven. 

The  fiirnacekiln.,  for  burning  limestone,  may  be  of  an  intermittent  or  of  a  perpetual 
kind.  An  intermittent  kiln  is  one  in  whicli  the  fire  is  let  to  go  out  after  the  charge  is 
burned;  a  continuous  kiln  is  one  which  is  so  arranged  that  the  charge  may  be  reniov(?d 
and  a  fresh  one  put  in  while  the  fire  is  kept  burning,  and  the  furnace  kept  at  its 
reducing  heat.  An  intermittent  fm'nace-kiln  may  Ije  made  of  stone  or  brick  of  an  oval 
form,  like  an  egg  standing  on  either  end,  Tiiat  form  resembling  an  c<p^  standing  on  its 
larger  end  is  perhaps  the  most  common,  although  souk;  lime  kilns  are  shaped  more  like 
deep  bowls,  without  much  contraction  at  the  top.  Where  wood  is  very  plentiful  and 
cheap,  and  the  lime  is  burned  for  agricailtural  purposes,  so  that  ashes  is  a  desirable 
ingredient,  a  common  bowl  shape  is  perhaps  preferaltle,  because  it  is  readily  cl.arged 
with  both  limestone  and  wood,  and  a  mass  of  wood  may  be  i)laced  upon  the  top  in  addi- 
tion to  what  IS  used  in  the  charge,  by  which  thorough  burning  will  be  secured.  In 
a  furnace-kiln  a  grating  of  iron  is  placed  at  the  bottom,  or  an  arch  of  open  brickwork, 
and  then  the  charge  is  ingeniously  placed,  first  with  fuel,  and  then  with  the  broken 
masses  of  limestone  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  liame  to  pass  through,  and  thor- 
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ouglily  perform  the  work  of  heating.  These  kilns  may  be  from  10  to  30  ft.  hi2;h,  or  even 
higher.  Iiitennittent  oval  kilns  are  used  in  burning  Portland  and  otlier  kinds  of  hydraulic 
cement,  and  they  are  40  or  50  ft.  high,  and  employ  coke  or  coal  for  fuel.  Tlie  charge 
is  usually  composed  of  one  part  of  coke  or  coal  and  two  parts  of  raw  cement  There 
are,  however,  several  kinds  of  cement  which  do  not  require  so  prolonged  high  heat  as 
Portland  cement,  and  these  may  be  burned  in  a  kind  of  kiln  so  constructed  as  not  to 
require  the  tire  to  go  out  when  the  burned  contents  ave  removed.  These  kilns  are  C3'lin- 
drical,  except  at  the  bottom,  where  they  have  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone,  and  a 
chamber  below  and  a  kind  of  spout  leading  into  it  from  the  bottom  of  the  cone,  so  that 
the  chcUge  when  burned  ma}'  be  raked  down  from  time  to  time  with  a  suitable 
apparatus,  and  removed,  while  it  may  be  renewed  at  the  top.  Cement-kilns  should  be 
lined  with  fire-brick.  A  preferable  form  of  continuous  kiln  is  one  in  which  the  kiln 
C}'linder  is  charged  only  with  the  material  to  be  burned,  and  a  current  of  flame  or  heated 
gas  is  introduced  at  the  side  near  the  bottom.  The  heat  thus  passing  up  through  the 
material  reduces  it  to  the  proper  condition,  without  adding  any  of  the  ashes  of  the  fuel 
to  it. 

Brick-kilns  are  of  three  kinds:  1.  That  in  which  the  raw^  brick  are  piled  up  in  such 
a  way  as  to  form  flues  for  the  flame  and  hot  gases  of  the  fuel  to  pass  through,  and  Avhicli 
are  in  more  common  use  than  the  others,  and  called  by  the  workmen  clamps.  2.  That 
kind  of  kiln  in  which  common  stoneware  is  baked,  which  is  a  sort  of  reverberatory  fur- 
nace, and  unlike  the  kiln  in  which  the  better  kinds  of  earthenware  are  baked.  3.  An 
example  of  a  third  form  of  brick-kiln,  now  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  Hoffann's 
annular  brick  furnace,  which  was  on  exhibition  at  Paris  in  1867.  It  consists  of  a  large 
annular  chamber,  divided  into  sections,  with  openings  on  the  peiiphery  for  the  reception 
of  the  bricks  or  material  to  be  baked.  Movable  partitions  divide  the  sections.  Each 
compartment  of  bricks  is  burned  successively,  the  heat  passing  from  one  section  to 
another,  so  that  very  little  is  lost.  Kilns  or  furnaces  of  this  kind  are  used  for  other 
purposes,  as  the  degree  of  heat  can  be  easily  regulated.  It  is  a  very  fine  form  ot  kiln 
for  drying  and  seasoning  lumber.  Pottery -kilns  are  usually  in  the  form  of  a  tall  cylin- 
der of  various  dimensions,  from  15  to  30  ft.  in  diameter,  rising  fiom  15  to  20  or  move  ft., 
and  terminated  by  a  truncated  cone  of  about  two-thirds  the  lieightof  the  cylindrical 
part.  Coal-burning  furnaces  are  placed  at  different  parts  of  the  circumfei-ence  at  the 
floor  of  the  kiln  and  rather  below  it,  the  flues  from  all  of  them  passing  to  a  common 
opening  at  the  center  of  the  floor,  where  the  heat  enters  and  pusses  through  the  con- 
tents of  the  kiln,  wdiich  are  usually  placed  in  receptacles  called  seggars.  The  porce- 
lain-kiln differs  from  the  earthenware-kiln  in  having  two  stories  instead  of  one,  the 
upper  one  being  used  for  the  first  "firing,"  which  is  done  at  a  lower  heat  than  for 
earthenware.  For  the  manner  of  using  the  various  forms  of  kiln  see  Brick,  Pot- 
tery, and  Wood  Charcoal. 

KILO,  or  Kilogram.     See  Gram,  ante ;  and  Metric  Sysi 

KILOLTTER.     See  Metric  System. 

KILOMETER.    See  Metric  System. 

KILPATRICK,  Hugh  Judson,  b.  N.  J.,  1836;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1861, 
and  Vv'as  appointed  to  the  1st  artillery.  He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Big  Bethel, 
and  received  rapid  promotion,  being  a  col.  of  cavalry  in  1862,  and  commissioned 
brig.gen.  of  volunteers  the  following  year.  He  was  in  command  of  a  division  ;it  Geltys- 
burg,  and  the  following  spring,  1864,  joined  gen.  Sherman,  with  whom  he  continued 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  being  severely  wounded  during  the  battle  of  Resaca.  He  wns 
commissioned  maj.gen.  in  1865,  and  resigned  from  tne  regular  army  in  that  year  and 
from  the  volunteer  "service  Jan.  1,  1866.  From  1865  to  1870  he  was  U.  S.  minister  to 
Chili.  In  1880  he  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  republican  nomination  for  gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey, 

KIL'WA,  or  Quil'oa,  a  t.  on  an  island  off  the  e.  coast  of  Africa;  6  m.  long,  between 
which  and  the  mainland  there  is  a  fine  harbor.  Lat.  8°  57'  south.  It  contains  a  strong 
fort,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  under  the  sultan  of  Zruizibar. 

KIMBALL.  Heber  C,  1801-68,  a  noted  Mormon  priest,  was  an  active  missionary 
of  the  sect,  one  of  the  12  apostles,  and  high-pnest  of  the  order  of  jMelchizedek.  He 
visited  England  in  1837-38  on  a  proselyting  expedition,  and  was  one  ot  the  lorenjost 
promoters  of  the  Mormon  religion,  both  at  Nauvoo  and  Salt  Lake. 

KIMBALL,  Richard  Burleigh,  b.  N.  H.,  1813;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college 
in  1834,  went  abroad,  and  returning  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Nev*^  York  city  He 
has  WM-itten  a  number  of  novels,  of  which  tlie  earliest,  St.  Leger  (1849).  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful, having  been  republished  in  England  and  G•erman3^ 

KIMBLE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  central  Texas,  drained  hj  the  Llano  river  and  its  n.  and 
s.  forks;  1300  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  72.  The  surface  is  rough  and  l)roken,  but  the  soil  is 
good  for  pasturage.  The  valleys  are  fertile,  but  require  irrigation.  Salt  is  found  in 
many  places  and  timber  abounds.     Capital,  Junction  City. 

KIMIII,  David.     See  Kimchi,  ante. 
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KIXDEIRFIOOK,  a  township  in  Colunibiji  oo.,  ]^.  Y.,  5  m.  c.  of  tho  Iluflson  river, 
20  in.  s.o.  of  All);iny.  It  was  tlic  l)irthi)l;ice  and  home  of  ^Martin  Vau  Buren.  ci^iitli 
president  of  the  United  States.  The  to\vr:si)ip  eontains  H  villaget- — Kinderhook,  Valatie, 
and  Xiverviiie.  Kinderliook  vilhiue  h:i.s  a  weekly  newsjjaper,  4  churches,  2  national 
bauks.  and  a  collon-niill.  "  Liudeuwakl,''  the  former  residence  of  Mr,  Vau  Buren,  is 
2  m.  s.  of  the  village. 

KING,  a  CO.  in  the  w.  ceutral  ])art  of  Washington  territory,  bounded  e.  by  the  Cas- 
cade mount  dns  and  w.  by  Admiralty  inlet  and  Pugel  sound;  pop.  '80,  C,910.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Suoqnalmie,  Cedar,  and  Green  rivers.  The  surface  is  diversified  with 
mountains,  vales,  and  forests,  and  the  soil  is  for  the  most  part  fertile,  producing  wheat, 
oats,  hay,  and  potatoes,  V^aluatiou  of  re^ti  and  personal  property,  $l,113,7o5.  Capital, 
Seattle. 

KING,  Charles,  ll.d.,  1789-1867;  b.  New  York;  son  of  Rufus;  educated  at  Har- 
row, England,  and  at  Paris,  while  his  father  was  minister  to  Great  Britain;  and  served 
afterwards  for  a  time  in  a  bankingdiouse  in  Amsterd.im.  In  1806  he  returned  to  New 
York,  and  in  1810  entered  into  business  with  his  father-in-law,  Mr,  Archibald  Grade. 
Ho  was  a  volunteer  soldier  in  tlie  war  with  England  in  1814,  and  was  afterwards  sent 
as  commissioner  to  that  country  to  investigate  the  case  of  tiie  Dartmoor  pivisoners.  lie 
was  associate  editor  with.  Verplanek  of  the  JVcw  York  American,  1823-27,  and  sole  editor 
1827-47.  After  this  he  was  for  a  time  associated  with  James  V>'atson  Webb  as  editor  of 
the  Courier  and  Enquirer.  He  was  appointed  ])resident  of  Columbia  college  in  1849, 
and  held  that  oflice  until  1864.  He  died  at  Frascati,  Italy.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
History  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  a  sketch  of  the  Croton  aqueduct, 
and  of  many  pamphlets. 

KING,  Edward,  b.  Mass.,  1848;  soil  of  a  Methodist  minister;  was  privately 
educated,  but  in  this  iiiauner  Avent  through  the  entire  course  of  study  in  vogue  at 
Williams  college.  When  oidy  17  years  of  age  he  entered  the  oltice  of  the  Springtield 
(Mass  )  Union  as  a  compositor,  becoming  almost  immediately  local  editor.  The  lato 
Samuel  Bowles,  editor  of  the  Springfield  Rcpubliaiu,  noticed  his  work,  and  being 
inii)rc'ssed  with  his  ability  sent  him  to  Europe  as  a  special  cori'espoudent.  This  was  in 
1807,  and  on  his  return  ]\Ir.  King  became  literary  editor  of  tlie  Republican,  In  the 
following  year  he  edited  the  Eceniag  Netm,  an  offshoot  of  the  Republican.  In  1869  he 
was  again  in  Europe  as  special  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal,  and  in  that  capacity 
followed  the  Franco-Prussian  war  and  the  incidents  of  the  Paris  commune  in  1870. 
Until  1872  Mr.  King  was  a  member  of  the  Journal  editorial  staff;  he  then  traveled 
through  the  south,  accompanied  by  an  artist,  and  contributed  to  Scrihners  Montltn/ 
a  series  of  illustrated  articles  on  that  section.  During  this  journey  he  traveled  25,0C0 
m.,  of  which  1200  was  on  horseback.  In  1875  he  went  to  Europe  again,  and  from  Paris 
corres[)onded  with  American  papers.  The  following  year  he  represented  tlie  Boston 
Journal  2ii  WiQ  Centennial  exhibition  in  Philadelphia;  and  in  1877,  being  once  more  in 
Europe,  wrote  letters  for  the  American  i^ress  from  the  seat  of  war  in  Bulgaria.  i\Ir, 
King  Juis  published  in  book  form — J/y  Paris,  1868;  Kentucky's  Loce,  a  novel,  1872;  Tlie 
Great  South,  1874;  and  French  Political  Leaders,  1876. 

KING.  John  Alsop,  1788-1868;  b.  New  York;  eldest  son  of  Pvufus;  educated  at 
Harrow,  England,  and  at  Paris,  while  his  father  was  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James; 
served  :is  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  war  of  1812-15  with  England:  Avas  a.  mend)er  of  the 
New  York  assembly  in  1819,  and  of  the  senate  in  1823.  He  was  secretary  of  legation 
in  Ku'iland  in  1826.  and  subsequently  ^'/frt/y/^?  (^/V^j^'c/zV^.s  there;  a  member  of  congress, 
18-10-51;  governor  of  New  York,  1857-58;  delegate  to  the  "peace  convention  "  of"l861 
in  Washington,  and  to  the  New  York  constitutional  convention  of  1867.  Died  at 
Jamaica,  L.  I. 

KING.  .John  Crookshanks.  b.  in  Scotland,  1806;  was  a  machinist  by  trade,  and 
coming  to  this  country  engaged  in  manufactures  in  the  west  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  New  England  and  devoted  himself  to  sculpture. 

KING,  Joiix  P.,  b.  Ky.,  1799;  was  soon  afterwards  taken  by  liis  father  to  reside  in 
Bedford  eo.,  Tenn.,  where  he  n^mained  until  1815,  when  h(;  removed  to  Georgia,  whero 
he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  i)ar  at  Augusta  in  1819.  In  1822  lie  went  to 
Europe,  where  he  was  engaged  for  two  years  in  completing  his  education.  Uelundng 
home  Ik;  .soon  attained  eminence  in  his  profession,  and  in  1N33  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Georgia  constitutional  convention,  in  which  he  served  witli  distinction.  In  1834  he  was 
elected  by  the  democratic  party  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  serving  until  1838,  when,  on  account 
of  differenc(!S  with  his  party,  he  resigned  his  seat  and  returned  t')  the  pi-actice  of  Ids 
profession.  In  1841  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Georgia  railroad  and  banking  com- 
pany. 

KING,  .ToN.vs,  D.D.,  1792-1869:  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Williams  college,  1816; 
Andover  seminary,  1819.  On  leaving  the  seminary  he  engagc'd  in  liome-mission  work 
in  Massachusetts;  also  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  was  onlained  as  an  evangelist.  In 
preparation  for  nnssion  work  in  the  east  he  went  to  Paris  and  studied  Arabic  under  Do 
Sacey,     From  1823  to  1825  he  traveled  in  Egypt  and  Syria  with  the  rev,  Pliny  Fisk  under 
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the  patronage  of  the  American  board,  distributing  the  Scriptures  and  preaching  Christ. 
He  returned  to  America  in  1827.  In  1828  he  relinquished  tlie  professorship  of  languages 
in  Amherst  college  wliicli  he  had  held  lor  some  years,  declined  a  similar  one  from  Yale, 
and  acceded  to  a  request  from  the  ladies'  Greek  conunittee  of  New  Yorli  that  he  would 
go  to  Greece  as  tlieir  missionary.  Tiiey  had  been  stirred  by  Ids  recitals  of  the  sufferings 
of  that  country  fi-om  Turkish  despotism;  had  prepared  a  shipload  of  food  and  clothing, 
and  wished  to  send  food  for  "  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body."  lie  reached  Poros,  Greece, 
July  28.  Suppbes  for  the  body  and  Christian  books  and  instruction  seemed  for  a  time 
to  be  received  with  almost  equal  eagerness.  Every  day  persons  came  begging  for 
the  New  Testament,  sometimes  the  number  of  applicants  reaching  150.  Some- 
times a  school  of  boys  with  their  teacher  w^ould  come  lor  this  purpose  before  breakfast. 
In  one  instance  a  bishop  asked  for  New  Testaments  for  the  use  of  his  priests,  that  they 
might  '•  be  able  to  teach  the  people  proper]J^"  Dr.  King  made  known  the  gospel  in  the 
streets,  under  a  fig  tree,  or  wherever  he  could  find  hearers.  People  would  assemble  in 
companies  of  fifty  or  sixty  and  listen  with  eagerness.  Even  the  i)riests  would  give  atten- 
tion and  approve  what  was  said.  The  president  of  Greece  seemed  to  look  favorabl}^  on 
his  efforts.  He  visited  many  important  places,  everywhere  preaching,  and  promoting 
the  interests  of  education  and  morality,  and,  where  tliere  was  need,  relieving  want.  There 
were  many  who  testified  to  the  value  of  his  instructions  and  his  aid  in  their  own  experi- 
ence. In  1829  Dr.  King  married  Miss  Mengous,  a  Greek  lady  of  influence.  In  1830,  at 
the  request  of  the  American  board,  his  mission  was  transferred  to  its  Care  When  Dr. 
King  established  schools,  it  was  with  the  condition  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  studied 
in  them.  In  1855  the  minister  of  education  wrote  to  all  the  teachers  of  Greece  com- 
mending the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  as  tending  to  regulate  morals  and  citing  the  teach- 
ings of  St.  Ciirysostom  in  their  favor.  Meanwhile  the  hierarchy  of  the  Greek  church  had 
not  looked  on  with  indifference.  As  early, as  1835  a  member  of  the  "holy  synod" 
preached  against  the  American  schools,  threatening  with  excommunication  those  who 
sent  children  to  them.  The  minister  of  the  interior,  however,  said:  "  Go  on  with  your 
work;  it  is  good."  In  1844,  being  accused  in  some  of  the  Greek  papers  of  speaking 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  Dr.  King  answered  in  the  same  papers,  showing  by 
quotations  that  Chiysostom,  Basil,  and  Epiphanius  taught  what  he  tiuight.  In  1845 
there  was  issued  against  him,  by  both  the  Greek  synod  at  Athens  and  the  so-called 
"great  church"  at  Constantinople,  "an  excommunication  from  the  whole  community," 
These  w^ere  sent  to  churches  throughout  Greece  and  Turkey.  In  1846,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Greek  sj^nod,  he  was  brought  before  the  Areopagus  charged  with  having  in  one  of 
his  books  reviled  the  mother  of  God,  the  holy  images,  etc.  When  asked,  "Have  you 
any  defense  to  make?"  he  answ^ered:  "  Those  things  in  my  book  with  regard  to  Mary, 
with  regard  to  transubstantiation,  and  with  regard  to  images,  1  did  not  say;  but  the 
most  brilliant  luminaries  of  the  eastern  churcli,  St.  Epiphanius,  St.  Chrysostom  the 
great,  and  others,  say  them."  He  was  condemned  to  be  tried  before  the  felon's  court  in 
Syra.  An  inflammatory  pamphlet  was  circulated  in  advance,  with  the  avowed  sanction 
of  a  high  priest.  His  life  was  threatened,  the  governor  of  Syra  declared  himself  unable 
to  protect  liim.  Through  the  influence  of  several  distinguished  lawyers,  also  of  the  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs  and  the  minister  of  justice,  this  trial  did  not  take  place.  In  another 
instance  a  conspiracy  of  fifty  men  against  his  life  was  thwarted.  In  1847  an  accusation 
brought  against  him,  though  proved  false,  caused  such  an  excitement  that  the  king 
advised  his  leaving  the  country  for  a  time.  He  therefore  visited  various  parts  of  Europe, 
returning  in  1848  to  his  w^ork.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  consular  agent  for  the  United 
States.  A  flag  for  the  use  of  the  consulate  was  received  by  him,  and  the  same  evening  it 
became  necessary  to  unfurl  it  in  the  presence  of  a  mob  which  threatened  violence.  In 
Mar.,  1852,  he  was  again  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  reviling  the  God  of  the  universe 
and  the  Greek  religion,  and  condemned  to  fifteen  days' imprisonment  and  to  leave  the 
country.  He  protested  in  the  name  of  the  U.  S.  government.  Soon  afterwards  George 
P.  Marsh,  minister-resident  of  the  United  States  at  Constantinople,  was  ordered  by  his 
government  to  investigate  the  whole  affair,  Avhich  he  did.  In  1854  the  king  of  Greece 
issued  an  order  freeing  Dr.  King  from  the  penalty  of  exile.  He  remained  at  his  w^ork 
as  usual.  In  1857  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  evangelical  alliance  at  Berlin.  In 
1864,  after  an  absence  of  three  j-ears,  he  returned  to  Greece,  where  his  useful  life  closed. 
His  original  works,  in  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Fi'cnch  were  ten  in  number,  some  of  them 
being  widely  read  and  translated  into  other  tongues.  Eleven  others  he  revised  and 
carried  through  the  press.  He  distributed  400,000  copies  of  school  books  and  Scripture 
portions  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  besides  what  he  scattered  during  his  travels  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  and  in  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  But  perhaps  his  most  remarkable 
quality  was  a  happy  tact  in  using  conversation  as  a  vehicle  of  religious  instruction  and 
impression.  Greece  has  paid  many  tributes  to  his  worth  and  service,  and  will  yet  show 
tlieir  large  results. 

KING,  Peter,  Lord,  1669-1734;  studied  at  the  university  of  Leyden,  read  law  in 
the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  In  1699  he  entered  parliament,  where  he 
was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  of  Dr.  Sacheverell.  George  I.  made  him 
chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  in  1725  he  became  lord  chancellor.  He  resi2;ned 
in  1733. 
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KIXG,  Philip  Parkek,  1793-1855;  b.  on  Norfolk  island,  Australasia;  entered  the 
British  navy  in  1807;  went  on  an  exploring  expedition  to  Australia  in  1817,  and  to  South 
America  in  1825.  In  1854  he  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  the  first  native  Austral- 
asian who  attained  that  rank  in  the  profession. 

KIXG,  Pkestox,  1806-65;  b.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. ;  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  col- 
lege, antl  afterwards  studied  law,  which  he  practiced  in  the  interior  of  his  native  state. 
Ill  1830  lie  was  an  editor  in  St.  Lawrence  co.,  supporting  gen.  Jackson,  tlien  president, 
lie  was  made  postmaster  at  Ogdensburg,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  state  assembly, 
memoer  of  congress,  and  U.  S.  senator  1857-63.  In  1853  he  had  renounced  the  principles 
of  the  democratic  party,  and  he  continued  to  act  with  the  rej)ublicans  thereafter.  In 
1805  he  was  appointed  by  president  Johnson  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  and 
during  the  same  year,  while  temporarily  deranged,  leaped  from  a  Jersey  City  ferry-boat 
and  was  drowned. 

KING,  KuFUS,  1814-76;  b.  New  York;  son  of  Charles;  graduated  at  West  Point 
military  academy  m  1833;  remained  in  the  army  for  3  years,  being  commissioned  as 
brevet  second  lieut.  of  engineers.  In  1836  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  regular 
army  to  take  a  position  as  engineer  on  the  Erie  raiiwa}',  holding  it  for  2  years.  From 
1839  to  1843  he  wa.s  adjt.gen.  of  the  state  of  New  York.  He  was  at  one  time  on  the  staff 
of  the  Albany  Ecenhig  Journal,  and  in  1839  was  editor  of  the  Albany  Adrerf/'i^er,  con- 
ducting it  for  6  years,  and  on  removing  to  jMilwaukee  took  the  same  position  on  the 
Mlhcaiikee  Sentinel,  which  he  filled  from  1845  to  1861.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  U.  S. 
minister  to  Rome.  He  returned  to  this  coimtiy  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
and  was  present,  as  a  brig.gen.  of  volunicers,  at  the  battles  of  Fiedericksburg,  Groveton, 
Manassas,  Yorktown,  and  Fairfa.x  in  command  of  a  division.  In  1863  he  resumed  his 
former  position  at  Rome,  remaining  there  until  1867. 

KING,  RuFUS,  LL.D.,  1755-1827;  b.  Scarborough,  Maine.  After  his  graduation  from 
Harvard  college  he  read  law  with  chief-justice  Parsons,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1780.  In  1782  lie  took  his  seat  in  the  legislature  of  Mass.,  to  wliich  he  was  several  times 
re-elected.  In  this  capacity  he  supported  a  measure  which  gave  congress  power  to  lay 
an  impost  of  5  per  cent.  He  became  a  member  of  the  continental  congress  in  1784  and 
introduced  a  resolution  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  territories.  The  substance  of  this  reso- 
lution was  subsequently  incorporated  by  his  colleague,  Nathan  Dane  of  JNIass.,  into  the 
famous  ordinance  of  1787.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  procec('.ings  of  the  conven- 
tion which  formed  the  U.  S.  constitution,  and,  in  tiie  convention  called  in  Massachusetts 
to  decide  upon  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  new  constitution,  he  w^as  one  of  the 
most  (listinguislied  defenders  of  that  instrument.  In  1788  he  removed  to  New  York, 
from  which  state  he  was  elected  senator  in  1789,  and  at  once  took  a  high  i^lace  as  a  leader 
of  the  federalists.  King  avsis  re-elected  to  the  senate  in  1795,  and  in  1796  he  accepted 
from  president  Washington,  who  had  previously  offered  him  a  place  in  his  cabinit  as 
secretary  of  state,  the  responsible  post  of  minister  to  England.  He  distinguished  him- 
self highly  in  the  diplomatic  service,  in  which  he  continued  for  eight  years.  In  1813  and 
again  in  1819  he  received  the  honor  of  an  election  to  the  U.  S.  senate  by  a  legislature  a 
majority  of  which  was  republican  and  strongly  opposed  to  his  politics.  During  the  war 
with  England  ]\Ir.  King  did  not  side  with  the  extreme  federalists,  but  supported  the 
administration  in  such  measures  as  seemed  to  him  to  be  for  the  general  goocl.  After  the 
war  he  opposed  the  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  U.  S.  bank,  and  he  was  strongly  o]iposed  to 
the  admission  of  Missouri  to  the  union.  Mr.  King  retired  from  the  senate  in  1825  and 
re-entered  public  life  only  to  accept  for  a  time  the  post  of  ambassador  to  England  during 
the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  but  owing  to  ill-health  he  remained  but  a 
short  time. 

KING,  Thomas  Stakk.  1824-04;  b.  New  York;  an  eminent  Unitarian  minister; 
studied  theology  in  intervals  of  leisure  from  necessary  employment,  and  preached  his 
first  sennon  at  Woburn,  Mass.,  in  1845.  In  the  following  year  he  took  charge  of  the 
pulpit  formerly  occupied  by  his  father,  in  Charlestown,  and  remained  in  thatchariie  until 
he  removed  to  Boston,  where,  for  12  j'cars,  he  was  jtastor  of  the  Ilollis  street  elureh. 
Besides  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and  aecpiiring  a  high  reputation  as  an 
eloquent,  fervent,  and  s]>iritual  i)reaclier,  iMr.  King  gained  wide  popularity  as  a  i)ublic 
lecturer,  in  which  capacity  he  found  constant  employment  from  1845  to  1860.  In  the 
latter  year  he  received  a  call  to  the  only  Unitarian  church  in  San  Francisco,  and, 
having  accepted  it,  began  his  ministrations  there  in  the  summer.  The  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion  afforded  Mr.  King  an  oppr^rtunity  of  manifesting  the  firmness  of  his 
loyalty,  and  of  exercising  a  powerful  influence  toward  the  national  government 
among  the  people  of  California,  a  state  wjiich,  in  the  beginning,  was  at  least  luke- 
warm in  its  devotion  to  the  union.  His  stii'ring  speeches,  made  in  different  i)arts  of 
the  state,  revived  the  drooping  patriotism  of  the  people,  many  of  whom  were  from 
the  southern  states,  while  otiiers  were  adventurers  who  were  bound  by  no  ties  of 
attachment  whatever,  national  or  local.  He  specially  employed  his  almost  matchless 
eloquence  in  soliciting  aid  for  the  noble  purpo.se  undertaken  by  tiie  U.  S.  sanitary 
commission,  and  to  him  was  chiefly  due  the  splendid  gift  of  California  to  that  cause. 
Mr,  King's  death,  which  occurred  in  San  Francisco,  was  sudden,  and  was  deeply  deplored 
throughout  the  country.     Besides  his  ability  as  an  orator,  he  was  an  agreeable  and 
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Striking-  writer.    He  wrote  The  White  TlilU:  their  Legends,  Landscapes,  and  Poetry,  1859, 
aad  contributed  frequently  to  reviews  and  other  periodicals. 

KING,  William,  d.d.,  1650-1729;  oraduated  from  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  took 
orders  in  1074.  In  1688  be  was  made  dean  of  St.  Patrick's;  in  1691  bisbopof  Derry;  and 
in  1702  arcbbisiiop  of  Dublin.  He  wrote  several  theological  books,  and  one  of  them, 
bis  treatise  Be  Origirte  Mali,  was  assailed  by  Bayle  and  Leibnitz. 

KING,  William  Rufus,  1786-1853;  b.  N.  C. ;  graduated  from  the  university  of 
North  Carolma  in  1803,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1806.  He  served  for  several 
years  in  the  legislature  of  his  native  state,  and  in  congress,  1812-16,  where  he  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  war  with  England.  He  was  attached  to  the  U.  S.  legation 
1816-18,  first  at  Naples  and  afterwards  at  St.  Petersburg.  On  his  return  he  removed  to 
Alabama,  and  Avas  a  member  of  the  convention  which  diew  up  a  constitution  for  the 
new  state,  of  which  in  1819  he  was  elected  the  first  senator,  lie  remained  in  the  senate 
till  1844.  when  piesident  Tyler  appointed  him  minister  to  France,  where  be  remained  till 
1846.  in  1848  he  w-ent  back  to  the  senate,  of  whicli  in  1850  he  Avas  elected  president 
upon  the  succession  of  vice-president  Fib  more  to  the  presidency.  In  1852  he  was  elected 
vice-president  upon  the  democratic  electoral  ticket  with  Franklin  Pierce  as  president. 
Early  in  1853  be  went  for  health  to  ('uba,  Avhere  he  was  permitted  to  take  his  oath  of 
office.     He  returned  early  in  April  and  died  in  the  same  mouth. 

KING  AND  QUEEN,  an  eastern  co.  of  Virginia;  bounded  on  the  s.w\  by  the 
]Mattap()ny  river;  330  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  0,709;  having  an  undulating  surface  and  A^aluablc 
marl  beds.  Corn  and  wheat  are  the  staple  products.  Capital,  King  and  Queen  Court- 
house. 

KINGBIRD,  one  of  the  members  of  the  great  order  of  insessores,  or  perchers.  It 
belongs  to  the  olopterldoi,  or  fly -calcher  family,  and  is  included  in  the  genus  tyraimvs, 
its  specific  name  being  T.  Gtroluien.fiU  (Baird).  It  is  sometimes  called  the  bee  martin,  and 
inhabits  that  Dart  of  North  America  e.  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  It  is  8.^-  in.  long,  with 
a  wing  about  5  in. ;  color  jibove,  dark  bluisli  ash;  breast  and  throat,  pale  bluish  ash;  top 
and  sides  of  head,  !)lnish  black;  concealed  crest,  vermilion  in  the  center,  white  behind, 
and  an  orange  tint  before.  It  is  very  courageous,  attacking  hawks,  crows,  and  otiicr 
large  birds,  "it  is  an  unerring  insect  catcher,  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  beautiful,  and 
interesting  of  our  birds. 

The  gray  kingbird,  T.  Dominicemls  (Rich),  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  but  visits 
Die  southern  states;  body  8  in.,  wing4|-.  Another  species  of  this  genus  is  1\  verticalls, 
or  Arkansas  fly-catcher,  of  westei-n  Nortii  America,  8^  in.  long,  wing  ^  in.  long; 
general  color  ashy,  yellow  beneath,  t;iil  nearly  black,  wings  brown,  crest  vermilion 
in  center,  yellowish*  before  and  behind,  and  very  much  resembles  the  bee  martin. 
There  are  also  Cassin's  fly-catcher  of  Mexico  and  Texas,  T.  vociferans,  nearly  9  in.  long; 
and  Conche's  fly-catcher'.  T.  Conchii  (Baird),  of  Mexico,  9  in.  long,  with  a  wing  of  5  in. 
All  these  are  useful  and  beautiful. 

KINGFISH.     See  Opah  {anfe)^  and  Lampris. 

KING  GEORGE,  a  co.  of  Virginia,  between  the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock  rivers: 
176  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  6.397.  Tlie  surface  is  uneven,  but  much  of  the  soil  is  fertile.  Corn 
and  wlieat  are  the  staple  products.  Valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate,  $1,511,329. 
Capital,  King  George  Court-liouse. 

KINGKITA'O,  or  Hanching.     See  Seoul. 

KINGLET,  a  bird  belonging  to  the  thrush  family,  sometimes  called  golden-crowned 
w-arbler  and  Avren.  It  is  a  permanent  resident  of  Great  Britain.  Its  color  above  is  a 
yellowish  olive-green;  below,  a  yellowish-gray,  while  the  crest  is  orange-yellow,  bor- 
dered with  black^  It  has  a  soft  and  pleasing  song,  frequents  fir-woods,  buikls  a  beauti- 
ful cup-like  nest,  which  it  hangs  on  the  twigs  of  a  tree.  It  is  very  bold  in  defense  of 
its  ycniiig.  Two  nearly  allied  species  of  the  same  genus  {reg/dus  crlsfaf2/s)  exist  in  North 
America,  and  are  kno\vu  as  the  ruby-crowned  and  golden-crested  kinglet  or  wren. 

KINGMAN,  a  s.  co.  in  Kansas,  drained  by  Chikaskia  river  and  the  s.  fork  of  the 
Ninne  Seah;  864  sq.m,;  pop.  '70,3,500.     Capital,  Kingman. 

KINGS,  a  CO.  of  New  York,  at  the  w.  end  of  Long  island,  and  including  some  small 
islands  along  the  coast;  72  sq.m.;  pop.  '80.599,549.  "The  soil  is  naturally  light,  but  its 
l)roxiiuity  to  New  York  makes  it  exceedingly  valuable.  Garden  products  are  the  prin- 
cipal crops.  The  capital  is  Brooklyn,  the  third  city  in  the  union  in  population.  The 
inhabilants  of  the  countv,  outside  of  that  city,  number  but  34,670.  Valuation  of  real 
and  personal  estate,  $700,000,000. 

KING'S,  a  CO.  in  the  s.  central  part  of  New  Brunswick,  intersected  by  the  river  St, 
John;  1565  sq.m. ;  pop.  24,953.  Its  surface  presents  hills  of  a  gentle  elevation  and 
level,  fertile  valleys.  The  Intercolonial  railway,  and  that  from  St.  John  to  Bangor, 
cross  the  county.     Capital.  Hampton. 

KING'S,  a  CO.  of  Nova  Scotia,  bordering  on  the  bay  of  Fundy  and  on  Minas  basin; 
traversed  by  the  Windsor  and  Annapolis  railway;  812  sq.m.;  pop.  21,510.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  and  there  are  in  some  places  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore.  Sliip-building  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent,  but  the  chief  occupation  is  farming.     Capital,  Kentville. 
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KING'S,  the  easternmost  co.  of  Prince  Edward  Island;  644  sq.m. ;  pop.  23,068. 
Capital,  Georgetown. 

KINGS,  BOOKS  OF  {ante),  were  originally  one,  and,  being  still  one  in  subject-mat- 
ter, are  naturally  divided  into  three  parts:  I.  Thehistory  of  the  undivided  kingdom,  fi-om 
the  olil  age  of  David  to  the  deatii  of  Solomon.  The  latter  days  of  David;  the  attempt  of 
Adonijah  to  obtain  the  succession;  the  inauguration  of  Solomon,  by  David's  command, 
accompanied  with  a  solemn  charge  by  the  father  to  tlie  son;  David's  deatlu  Solomon's 
vigorous  administration;  his  building  and  dedication  of  the  temple,  followed  by  the 
orgauizaliou  of  its  worship  and  service;  his  wisdom,  commercial  prosperity,  and  renown; 
ills  fall  into  idolatry,  and  the  conrequent  troubles  of  his  closing  years,  11.  The  history 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  to  the  end  of  the  latter.  The  accession  of  Heho- 
hoam,  and  the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes;  the  reigns  of  llehoboam  over  Judah,  and 
Jeroboam  over  Israel;  of  Abijam  and  Asa  over  Judah;  and  Nadab,  Baash,  Elah,  Zimri, 
and  Omri,  with  the  accession  of  Ahab,  over  Israel;  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Jehoram  over 
.ludah;  and  Ahab.  Ahaziah.  Jehoram,  and  Jehu  over  Israel;  illustrated  by  the  life  and 
translation  of  Elijah  the  prophet,  and  the  beginning  of  Elisiia's  work;  of  Jchoash  over 
Judah,  and  Jehoaiiaz  and  Jehoash  over  Israel,  during  the  last  of  which  Elisha  died;  of 
Araaziali,  Uzziah,  and  Jotham  over  Judah,  and  Joash,  Jeroboam  II.,  Zechariah,  Shal- 
lum,  Menahem,  Pekahiah,  and  Pekah  over  Israel;  of  Ahaz  over  Judah,  and  Hoshea 
over  Israel,  duiing  whose  time  Samaria  was  taken,  and  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  cap- 
tive into  Ass3'ria,"thus  ending  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  III.  The  history  of  the  kingdom 
(if  Judah  to  the  captivity  in  Babylon.  The  reign  of  Hezekiah,  Avho  reformed  religion, 
cast  off  subjection  to  the  king  of  Assyria — from  whose  powerful  army  he  was  delivered 
by  divine  interposition — and,  raised  up  frcmi  impending  death,  had  15  years  added  to  his 
life:  obscuration  of  these  by  elation  of  heart  and  consequent  folly;  the  captivity  in  Baby- 
lon foretold;  the  rciuns  of  Manasseh  and  Amon,  both  (lisgraced  by  flagrant  impiety  and 
crime;  of  Josiah,  illustrated  by  his  early  piety,  reformation  of  religion,  and  whole- 
hearted zeal  for  God  and  the  right;  of  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah ; 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  burning  of  the  temple,  and  carrying  away  of  the  Jews  to 
Bal)ylon. 

KiXGSBOROUGH,  Lord  (Edward  King),  1795-1 837;  devoted  himself  to  antiqua- 
rian researches,  particularly  in  connection  with  Mexico.  In  1830  he  began  the  publica- 
tion of  his  gi'eat  w^ork  on  that  countr}^  at  his  own  expense,  and  at  a  cost  exceeding 
$250,(i00.  Seven  volumes  of  this  work  appeared  during  the  life-time  of  the  projector, 
nnfler  the  title  Antiquities  of  Mexico,  comprising  Facsimik'i  of  Ancient  Mexican  PoiiitinfjH 
II /id  Jlieroc/lyphicft,  tofjether  uith  the  Monuments  of  New  Spain  by  M.  Dupaix,  icith  their 
I'CapecJice  Scales^  of  Measvreinent  and  Accompanying  Bescriptions;  the  ichole  illustrated  by 
many  valuable  incdited  MS8.  The  two  final  volumes  of  this  work  did  not  appear  until 
after  the  death  of  lord  Kingsborough. 

KINGSBURY,  a  s.e.  co.  of  Dakotah,  intersected  by  the  Dakotah  river;  600  sq.m. 

KIXGSLEY,  Caltin,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1812-70;  h.  KY.;  graduated  at  Allegheny  college  in 
1841,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  that  institution; 
afterwards  ]Methodi.st  Episcopal  pastor  at  .Mcadville  and  Erie,  Penn.;  in  1856  and  1860 
elected  editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate  at  Cincinnati;  in  1864  elected  a  bishop 
of  the  Methodist  church.  In  1869  he  was  sent  upon  an  episcopal  tour  to  different  foreign 
countries,  and  died  at  Beirut,  Syria. 

KINGSLEY.  Henky,  1830-76;  brother  of  Charles;  was  educated  at  Oriel  college. 
Beturning  to  England  in  1858  from  Australia,  he  published  his  first  novel,  Recollections 
if  (Jenffrcy  Ilaudyn,  which  was  followed  by  a  number  of  others. 

KlisGSLEY,  James  Luce,  ll.d.,  1778-1852;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale  college 
in  1799;  was  tutor  there  from  1801 — 5,  librarian  from  1805,  and  professor  of  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  ecclesiastical  history  from  1805.  Among  his  w^orks  are  a  llmtory 
of  Yale  (JoUege;  a  Life  of  President  Stiles;  and  editions  of  Tacitus  and  Cicero  de  Oratorc 
He  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  writer,  and  contributed  many  valuable  articles  to 
the  periodical  literature  of  his  time. 

KING'S  MOUNTAIN,  BATTLE  OF.  This  range,  which  crosses  the  border  line 
between  North  and  South  Carolina,  in  Gaston  and  York  counties,  has  given  its  name 
to  an  important  battle  of  the  revolution,  Oct.  7.  1780.  The  British  were  commanded  in 
this  action  by  lieut.col.  Ferguson,  and  the  Americans  by  col.  Benjamin  Cleaveland.  the 
latter  bwing  the  "mountain  men"  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  while  the  opposing 
force  v»-as  composed  partly  of  regulars  and  partly  of  tory  recruits,  a  most  desperate 
crass  of  men.  The  engagement  took  place  on  an  elevation,  a  sjnir  of  the  mountain 
range,  and  resulted,  after  an  hour's  hard  fighting,  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  British, 
whose  commander  was  killed.  The  Americans  captured  nearly  the  entire  force,  the 
mult  having  an  important  effect  in  determining  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  the  south- 
ern states.  The  centennial  of  this  battle  was  celebrated  in  the  neighborhood- of  King's 
mountain.  Oct.  7,  1880. 

KINGSTON  {ante),  a  city,  capital  of  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y..  on  the  n.  bank  of  Bondout 
creeK:  the  e.  terminus  of  the  New  York.  Kingston  and  Syracuse,  and  the  Wallkill  Val- 
ley railroads,  which  are  connected  with  the  liuason  liiver  railroad  by  a  steam  ferry  to 
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Rhiucbcck,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Hudson;  pop.  '80,  18,342.  Kingston  was  incorporated 
us  a  city  in  1872,  its  boundaries  being-  extended  so  as  to  include  the  vilhiges  of  Rondout 
and  AVilbur.  It  was  chartered  by  gov.  iStuyvesant  under  the  name  of  Wilt  wick  in 
16(jl,  was  first  settled  in  1605,  and  incorporated  by  patent  in  1667.  The  first  constitu- 
tion of  the  state  was  adopted  here,  April  20,  1777.  Tiie  legislature  assembled  here  in 
Sept.  of  that  year,  but  dispersed,  Oct.  7,  on  the  approach  of  a  British  force  under  sir 
Henry  Clinton,  which  afterwards  burnt  the  town.  It  was  soon  rebuilt,  and  in  1805  was 
incorporated  as  a  village.  Rondout,  now  a  part  of  the  city,  was  incorporated  in  1849. 
Kingston  receives  an  immense  amount  of  coal  annually  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
canal,  and  ships  to  New  York  vast  quantities  of  stone,  briclc,  lime,  and  lumber.  It  has 
a  front  of  4  m.  on  the  Hudson,  and  does  a  large  business  in  grain,  flour,  etc.  Nearly 
50  steamers  are  owned  in  the  city,  and  the  lari^est  manufactory  of  cement  in  the  United 
States  is  here.  It  has  24  churches,  1  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers,  5  national  and  3 
savings  bardvs;  carriage  manufactories,  iron  fouudiles,  and  machine  shops;  4  lines  of 
steamers  for  carrying  passengers:  excellent  city  and  county  buildings;  and  schools  and 
seminaries  of  a  high  order. 

KINGSTON,  Elizabeth  Ciiudleigh,  Duchess  of,  1720-88;  daughter  of  col.  Chud- 
leigli,  governor  of  Chelsea  college,  England.  Her  father  died  when  she  was  a  child, 
leaving  his  family  in  poverty.  Her  remarkable  beauty  as  a  girl  led  to  her  appointment 
as  maid-of-honor  to  tlie  princess  of  Wales,  mother  of  George  III.  She  was  piivately 
married  in  1744  to  capt.  Hervey,  a  grandson  of  the  eati  of  Bristol,  but  refused  to  live 
with  him,  and  for  many  years  led  a  dissolute  life.  In  1769  the  duke  of  Kingston,  igno- 
rant of  her  former  marriage,  took  her  to  wife,  and  upon  his  death  in  1773  she  succeeded 
to  his  immense  fortune.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  duke's  relatives  to  set  aside  the 
will  on  the  ground  of  bigamy,  of  which  offense  she  was  declared  guilty  by  the  house  of 
lords  in  1776;  but  her  right  to  retain  the  property  was  conceded  upon  the  ground  that 
she  received  it  by  bequest.     She  died  near  Paris. 

KING  WILLIAM,  aco.  of  Virginia,  lying  between  the  Mattapony  and  thePamunkey 
rivers,  about  80  m.  n.e.  of  Richmond;  260  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  8,748.  The  surface  is  uneven, 
but  the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  producing  grain  and  tobacco  Tlie  Richmond  and 
Chesapeake  railroad  passes  through  the  county.     Capital,  King  William  Court-house. 

KINNEY,  a  co.  of  Texas,  l)ounded  on  the  s.w.  by  the  Rio  Grande  river;  1400  sq.m.; 
pop.  '70,  1204.  The  soil  is  not  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  but  affords  good  pasturage. 
Water  is  scarce.  Stock-raising  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  Capital, 
Fort  Clark. 

KINNEY,  William  Burnet,  1799-1880;  b.  N.  J.;  descended  of  English  ancestry 
in  a  line  eminent  for  its  talents,  position,  and  influence,  was  designed  by  his  parents  for 
military  life,  but  his  love  of  letters  led  to  a  change  of  purpose.  He  studied  law  with 
Mr. — afterwards  chief-justice — Hornblower;  edited  \he  JS'ew  Jer8ey  Eagle,  m  Newark, 
1820-25;  studied  law  and  medicine  ia  New  York  in  1825;  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  mercantile  library.  Made  a  public  profession  of  religion,  and  began  tlie  study  of 
theology,  with  a  view  to  the  ministry.  His  health  being  impaired,  he  returned  to  New- 
ark inlSoO,  and  devoted  himself  to  litej'ary  and  educational  pursuits;  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Newark  public  library;  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  lyceum,  and  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  free  schools  into 
the  state.  He  undertook  the  management  oi  \\\c  Newark  Daily  Advertiser,  wlnoh.  he 
edited  for  many  years  with  great  ability;  received  in  1836  the  honorary  degree  of  master 
of  arts  from  Princeton  college,  of  which  in  1840  he  was  elected  a  trustee.  In  1850  he 
w^as  appointed  by  president  Taylor  minister-resident  at  the  court  of  Sardinia,  where  he 
rendered  important  aid  to  Cavour  and  his  court  in  establishing  the  liberal  institutions  of 
Italy.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he  retired  to  Florence,  in  order  to  be 
with  friends  devoted  to  literature  and  art.  among  whom  were  the  Brownings  and  the 
Trollopes,  with  Hiram  Powers  and  other  American  artists.  Returning  home  afler  the 
close  of  the  late  war,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  preparation  of  tlie  material  he  hnd  for 
many  years  accumulated  for  a  hii^tory  of  Tuscany  and  the  Medici  family,  but  did  not 
live  to  complete  the  work.  Mr.  Kinney  was  a  man  of  splendid  intellectual  powers,  of 
high  literary  culture,  a  brilliant  conversationalist,  and  though  at  one  time  skeptical 
through  the  influence  of  German  rationalism,  possessed  m  after-life  a  firm  belief  in  the 
Christian  religion. 

KIOTO.    SeeMiAKO. 

KI'OWA,  a  s.w.  CO.  of  Kansas.  The  Arkansas  river  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  railroad  pass  through  it;  900  sq.  miles.     The  soil  produces  good  pasturage. 

KI'OWAS,  or  KiowAYs,  an  Indian  tribe  of  the  Shoshone  family,  numberin*?  about 
2,000,  living  upon  a  reservation  in  the  Indian  territory,  but  not  yet  civilized.  They  arc 
very  warlike  and  intractable,  and  have  given  the  U  S.  government  much  trotible. 

KIP.  William  Inghaham,  dd.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1811;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1831; 
ordained  deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  1885;  was  rector  of  St.  Peter's, 
Albany,  1838-53.  and  in  the  latter  year  elected  bishop  of  California.  Among  Ids  Avorks 
are  'i he  Lenten  Fast;  Early  Jesuit  Missions  in  North  America;  Christmas  Holidays  in 
Borne;  Domestic  and  Religious  Life  in  Italy;  and  The  Catacombs  of  Rome. 
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KIPPIS,  Andukw,  D.D.,  1725-9o;  b.  Notlini^ham,  Eng.  IIo  was  educated  in  the 
tlicological  seminary  of  Dr.  Doiidridiie  at  Noilhanipton,  and  for  several  years  ^vas  a 
Unitarian  pastor  at  Boston  in  Lincolnshire  and  Do>king  in  Surrey.  In  1753  he  removed 
to  London  and  became  minister  of  the  Unitarian  cliapel  of  Prince  street,  Westminster. 
In  17G3  he  accepted  tlic  position  of  master  of  C'ovvard's  theological  seminary;  Jie  held 
also  a,  similar  place  in  the  Unitarian  institution  at  Hackney,  His  most  important  works 
arc  his  Biorj rap/i id  Jirifanniva  {~)  \'o\s.)  nud  a  Life  of  Capt.  Jamzs  Cook.  lie  edited  the 
works  of  Dr.  Katliauiel  Larduer  and  Dr.  Doddridge. 

KIPTCIIAK',  or  Kaptchak,  a  race  of  Tartars  or  ^Mongolians,  who  gave  name  to  a 
khanate  founded  in  the  13th  c,  extending  from  the  Jaxartes  in  Turkistan  to  the  limits 
of  Russia  proper,  and  comprising  all  the  region  n.  of  the  Caucasus  traversed  by  the 
rivers  Dnieper,  Don,  Volga,  and  Ural.  Parts  of  this  region,  known  as  Kazan,  Astrakhan. 
and  Crimea,  becama  independent  in  the  15th  c.  and  were  subsequently  annexed  to 
Russia. 

KIRBY,  Edmund,  1840-1863;  b.  IS".  Y. :  graduated  at  West  Point  in  18G1,  and  was 
at  once  assigned  to  the  duty  of  drilling  volunteers  in  Washington.  When  the  army 
moved  he  was  assigned  to  Rickotts's  battery,  of  which  he  assumed  command  after 
Ricketts  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  was  engaged  successively  at 
Ball's  Bluff,  in  the  Virginia  peninsular  campaign  of  1862,  fighting  bravely  at  YorkLown. 
Fair  Oaks,  Malvern  Hill,  etc.,  and  in  the  Rappahannock  campaign  at  Fredericksburg 
and  Chanccllorsville.  In  all  the  battles  of  these  campaigns  he  displayed  a  coolness, 
skill,  and  courage  remarkable  in  one  so  young.  AtChancellorsville  he  received  wounds 
which  caused  his  death  in  Washington,  May  28,  1863.  As  a  tribute  to  liis  gallantry  he 
was  appointed  on  his  death-bed  a  brig.gen.  of  volunteers. 

KIRCHER,  Athanasius.  1602-1680;  b.  Guysen,  near  Fulda;  entered  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits  at  an  early  age,  educated  at  the  university  of  Wiirzburg,  where  he  afterward, 
taught  philosophy  and  the  oriental  languages.  At  the  commencement  of  the  thirty  years' 
war  he  returned  to  France,  and  spent  two  years  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Avignon, 
occupied  entirely  in  the  study  of  antiquities.  By  advise  of  the  learned  Peiresc  he 
applied  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  task  of  deciphering  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 
He  was  preparing  to  return  to  Germany  as  professor  of  mathematics  at  Vienna,  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed,  when  he  received  an  order  to  repair  to  Rome,  which  he  obeyed. 
In  1637  he  was  charged  by  the  pope  to  accompany  cardinal  Frederick  of  Saxony  to 
Malta,  and  was  received  with  great  honor  by  the  knights  of  St,  John.  Having  visited 
Sicily  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  he  took  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  Roman  col- 
lege, which  lie  filled  for  eight  years.  In  his  researches  and  experiments  he  received 
lii)eral  aid  from  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  princes  and  nobles,  and  also  collected  a 
splendid  museum  of  antiquities,  which  he  left  to  the  Roman  college.  He  was  a  miin  of 
extensive  and  varied  but  ill-digested  erudition,  and  a  copious  writer  on  mathematics, 
physics,  philology,  hieroglyphics,  history,  and  antiquity.  He  had  a  vast  memory  and 
untiring  perseverance,  but  he  lacked  judgment  and  critical  skill;  his  theories  are  often 
fanciful,  and  he  self-complacently  believed  that  he  could  solve  any  question  however 
ditlicult.  Of  his  numerous  works  the  most  important  are:  Prodromus  Coptus sive  ^gi/p- 
tiacas;  Lntium,  with  maps  and  figures;  Insiitufiones  G rammnticaks et Lexicon  Copticum; 
(Jhina  Illustrata;  Miiiidas  Sabterranens;  (E(Hpns  ^gyptiacus.  The  most  valuable  arc; 
those  relating  to  the  Coptic  and  Egyptian  tongues,  and  liis  Latium,  Nvhich,  with  its  maps 
and  plans,  is  interesting  and  instructive. 

KIRCH'HOFF,  Gustav  Robert,  b.  Konigsberg,  Germany,  1824;  educated  at  the 
university  of  his  native  place;  lectured  on  i)hysics  at  Berlin  in  1848,  and  at  Breslau  in 
1850.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Heidelberg.  His 
resc^irches  in  several  branches  of  physical  sci(;nce  have  been  of  great  value,  but  his  prin- 
cipal achievement  is  the  discovery  of  the  spectro.scope,  which  he  made  in  connection 
with  Bunsen,  and  its  application  for  the  spectrum  anal3^sis,  so  important  in  the  stndy 
both  of  chemistry  and  astronomy.     His  writings  upon  these  subjects  are  highly  prized. 

KIR'IN,  or  GriiiN,  the  largest  province  of  Mantchooria,  belonging  to  the  Chinese 
empire.  It  is  bounded  n.  by  the  Amoor  and  Soongaree  rivers,  c.  by  the  Oosoorec;  river 
and  the  Japan  sea,  s.  by  Coreaand  China  proper,  and  w.  by  China  proper  and  INIongolia; 
about  200,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  about  500,000.  Its  cai)ital,  of  the  same  name,  is  a  large  town 
on  the  Soongaree,  and  the  residence  of  the  viceroy. 

KIRK,  Edwakd  Nohris,  d.d.,  1802-74:  b.  New  York.  d.  Boston.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1820,  and,  aft(!r  studying  law  for  18  months,  entered  tlie  the</iOgical  school 
at  the  same  place,  graduating  in  1825.  He  was  employ(!(l  for  some  time  as  an  awnt  of 
the  American  board  of  conunissioners  for  foreign  nussions,  and  m  1828  became  pasior 
of  a  newly  organized  Presbyterian  church  in  Albany.  N.  Y.  Here  ne  rerr.ii.ued  until 
1837,  when  ill-health  compelled  his  resignation  He  vl.^iited  Europe,  preaching  in 
London  and  Paris,  and  in  1839  rettj;;-ea  lo  the  United  States  to  a(?cept  the  position  or 
secretary  of  the  Ainerican  and  foreign  evangelical  society,  in  1842  he  became  nastor 
of  the  newl}'  organized  Mt.  Vernon  Congiegational  church  in  Boston,  where  he  prcactu'tl 
until  1871,  when  ill-health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  active  service  and  accept  tiie 
as&istance  of  a  colleague.  In  1856  he  visited  Paris,  as  an  agent  of  the  American  and 
Am. Ad.  HL— 9 
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foreign  Cliristian  union,  to  establisli  Protestant  worsliip  there.  His  style  of  preaching 
was  fervent  and  pungent,  and  he  was  unusually  successful  in  developing  and  directing 
what  are  known  as  revivals.  As  a  pastor  he  w^as  eminently  faithful.  In  the  later  years  of 
his  life  he  was  almost  entirely  blind,  hut  this  did  not  hinder  his  attendance  upon 
religious  meetings,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  discussing  themes  of  popular  and 
jnactical  interest.  He  received  the  degree  of  d.d.  from  Amherst  college,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  president  of  the  American  missionary  association.  He  published 
two  volumes  of  sermons  and  a  volume  of  Lectures  on  the  Parables,  and  wrote  several 
short  works  issued  by  the  American  tract  society  in  Boston.  He  also  translated  Gaus- 
sen's  Theopneustic,  a  treatise  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.     He  was  never  married. 

KIRK,  John  Foster,  b.  New  Brunswick,  1824,  and  educated  in  Nova  Scotia; 
removed  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  18  years,  and  five  years  later  became  private 
secretary  to  William  H.  Prescott,  the  historian,  a  position  which  he  held  until  the  hitter's 
death  in  1859.  Between  1862  and  1868  Mr.  Kirk  published  his  HMorij  of  Charles  tha 
Bold.  He  also  edited  an  edition  of  Prescott's  w^orks,  and  has  written  numerous  historical 
papers  for  periodicals.     Since  1871  he  has  been  tlic  editor  of  LippincotVs  Magazine. 

KIRKAL'DY,  Sir  William,  of  Grange,  son  of  James  Kirkaldy;  b.  in  Scotland 
early  in  the  16  c. ;  died  1573;  was  one  of  the  earliest  Protestants  of  Scotland;  joined  the 
conspiracy  against  cardinal  Beatoun  in  1546;  was  imprisoned,  but  escaped  to  France, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  Henry  II.  In  1559  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  where  he  took  part  in  the  movement  against  Mary  queen  of  Scots;  was  in 
the  battle  of  Carberry  Hill,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  being  killed  by  Bothwell,  whom 
lie  pursued  to  the  coast  of  Norway;  aided  in  Mary's  defeat  at  Langside,  and  was  made 
governor  of  Edinburgh  castle  in  1568;  afterwards  espoused  tiie  cause  of  Mary,  and 
defended  the  castle  ill  her  interest,  1570-73,  against  the  attacks  of  marshal  Berwick; 
but  surrendered  in  the  latter  year,  and  Avith  several  of  his  followers  was  hung  in  Edin- 
burgh 

KIRKBRIDE,  Thomas  S.,  ll.d.,  b.  Penn.,  1809.  He  graduated  at  the  university 
01  Pennsylvania,  1832,  and  became  resident  physician  to  the  Friends'  asylum  for  the 
insane  at  F]-ankford.  In  1833  he  Avas  appointed  physician  to  the  insane  hospital  at 
Philadelphia.  Upon  the  establisliment  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  hospital  for  the  insane 
in  1850,  he  was  made  its  first  superintendent.  He  has  published  Bales  and  Regulations 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane;  Constitution,  Organization,  and  General 
Management  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane;  Appeal  for  the  Insane.  In  1859  an  insane  hos- 
pital was  built  for  Dr.  Kirkbride  on  his  own  plan,  with  separate  departments  for  the 
sexes,  and  he  assumed  control  of  the  female  department. 

KIRKE,  Sir  David,  1596-1656;  b.  in  France,  where  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  wine 
merchant  till  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots  drove  him  back  to  England,  where  his 
father  liad  emigrated.  In  1627  lie  was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  sent  out 
from  England  to  attack  the  French  settlements  in  Canada.  In  the  discharge  of  this 
duty  he  blockaded  Quebec,  and  took  a  French  squadron  prisoner.  He  again  laid 
siege  to  Quebec  in  1629,  and  forced  it  to  sui-render.  For  these  services  he  was  knighted 
and  received  a  grant  of  lands  in  Newfoundland  of  which  he  was  dispossessed  in  the 
time  of  Cromwell. 

KIRKES,  William  Senhouse,  1820-64.  He  was  resident  physician  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's hospital,  London,  He  published  in  I'^A:^  a  Handbook  of  Physiology,  and  from 
time  to  time  a  series  of  papers  on  the  Detachment  of  Fibrinous  Deposits  from  the  Interior 
(fthe  Heart.  These  papers  contain  much  interesting  matter  in  regard  to  what  is  knov/u 
by  pathologists  as  embolism. 

KIRKLAND,  Caroline  Matilda,  1801-64;  b.  N.  Y. ;  wife  of  prof.  William  Kirk- 
land  of  Hamilton  college,  Avith  whom  she  emigrated  to  Michigan  in  1839,  that  stati; 
having  been  admitted  to  the  union  only  two  years  before.  Here  she  doubtless  obtained 
the  inspiration  for  her  first  writings:  A  Neio  Home,  Who'll  Follow  f;  Forest  Life;  and 
'Western  Clearings.  These  works  were  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  ' '  Mary  Clavers. " 
In  1843  prof.  Kirkland  removed  his  family  to  New  York,  where  Mrs.  Kirkland  estab- 
lished a  private  school  for  young  ladies,  wliich  met  with  success.  In  1849,  after  her 
return  from  Europe,  she  published  Holidays  Abroad,  or  Europe  from  the  West;  and,  at 
intervals  thereafter,  The  Evening  Book,  or  Fireside  lalk  on  Morals  and  Manners;  A  Book 
for  the  Home  Circle;  The  Book  of  Home  Beauty,  to  accompany  a  series  of  engraved  por- 
traits of  American  women;  and  Personal  Memoirs  of  George  Washington.  Mrs.  Kirkland 
was  enthusiastic  and  earnest  in  whatever  she  undertook,  and  to  the  over-exercise  of 
tiiese  qualities  she  owed  her  death,  which  resulted  from  her  continuous  and  severe  labors 
in  connection  witli  the  great  metropolitan  fair,  held  in  New  York  in  April,  1864,  in 
behalf  of  the  union  defense  committee,  and  the  cause  of  the  union  during  the  war  of  the 
rebellion. 

KIRKLAND,  John  Thornton,  d.d.,  ll.d..  1770-1840;  son  of  Samuel  Kirkland, 
missionary  to  the  Indians;  b.  N.  Y. ;  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  1789;  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church.  Summer  street.  Boston,  in  1794;  was  elected  president  of 
Harvard  colle'ge  in  1810,  and  retained  tbe  office  until  1828.  when  he  was  stricken  with 
paralysis.     The  college  was  very  prosperous  under  his  administration.     He  w^us  dis- 
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tingiiislied  for  viiror  of  intellect,  practical  sagacity,  and  groat  energy.     lie  published 
several  pamphlets  and  some  biographies.     His  Life  of  Fi»her  Ames  is  valuable. 

KIKKLAND,  Samuel,  1744-1808:  b.  Conn. ;  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1765;  ordained 
a  Congregational  minister  in  1766.  He  was  for  some  time  a  missionary  among  the  Six 
Nations,  and  in  1775  was  emplo3'ed  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts  as  an  agent  to  secure 
their  favor  or  neutrality  in  tlic  revolutionary  war,  in  which  attempt  he  did  not  fiilly 
succeed.  He  was  an  army  chaplain  during  the  revolution.  He  founded  the  academy 
in  wliich  Hamilton  college  had  its  origin.  In  1789  the  government  gave  him  a  tract  Of 
huid  2  m.  square  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  township  of  Kirklaud,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y. 
Died  at  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

KIRKWOOD,  Daniel,  ll.d.,  b.  Md.,  1814.  He  was  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the 
academy  of  York  co.,  Penn,,  from  1838  to  1843.  when  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
Lancaster  high  school,  where  he  remained  until  1848,  resigning  then  to  accept  a  position 
in  the  Pottsville  academy.  In  1849  he  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  American  association 
for  the  advancement  of  science  at  Cambridge,  and  the  American  philosophical  society 
at  Philadelphia,  his  then  recently  discovered  analogy  between  the  periods  of  rotation  of 
the  primary  planets.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  Delaware 
colk'ge,  and  in  1854  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  same  institution.  He  served  in  this 
capacity  until  1856,  when  he  resigned  to  take  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  university 
of  Indiana  at  Bloomington.  His  researches  in  regard  to  the  nebular  hypothesis  have 
attracted  wide  attention  among  scientific  men.  Prof.  R.  A.  Procter  says:  "I  believe 
they  will  inaugurate  new  and  important  processes  of  thought,  by  means  of  which  the 
noble  and  hitherto  intractable  problems  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  solar  sj'stem 
may  be  found  capable  of  solution."  Prof.  Kirkwood  has  published  Comets  and  Meteors: 
their  Phenomena  in  all  Ages,  and  their  Mutual  Relations  and  the  Theory  of  their  Origin. 
He  received  in  1852  the  degree  of  ll.d.  from  the  university  of  Pennsylvania. 

KIRKWOOD,  Samuel  J.,  b.  Md.,  1813;  educated  at  Washington,  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Ohio  in  1843.  lie  served  four  years  as  prosecuting  attorney  of  Richland  co.,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  state  constitutional  convention  of  1850.  In  1855  he  removed  to 
Iowa,  where  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  in  1856.  From  1800  to  1863  he  was 
governor  of  the  state,  distinguishing  himself  by  his  efforts  to  support  the  national  gov- 
ernment in  the  time  of  the  southern  rebellion,  and  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  the 
soldiers  of  Iowa  in  the  union  armies.  In  1867  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  to  till 
the  unexpu'cd  term  of  James  Harlan,  and  in  1875  was  again  elected  governor. 

KIRTLAND,  Jared  Potter,  ll.d.,  1793-1877;  b.  Conn.  Educated  by  his  uncle,  a 
distinguished  physician,  he  early  showed  a  disposition  for  analytical  research.  When  a 
I)oy  of  16  his  study  of  botany  led  him  to  experiments  in  the  cross-fertilization  of  flowers 
for  the  artificial  production  of  new  varieties  of  fruit,  and  his  stud}^  of  insect  life  was  so 
minute  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  discover  the  hermaphrodite  character  of  the 
female  silkworm,  which  led  to  the  study  of  the  metamorphosis  of  insects.  In  1810  his 
father  moved  to  Ohio  and  these  studies  were  interrupted;  but  he  taught  school,  and 
became  an  accomplished  botanist.  In  1811,  his  uncle  having  bequeathed  him  his  library 
in  Wallingford,  and  money  to  complete  an  education,  young  Kirtland  w^ent  to  the 
medical  school  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1815.  In  1818  he  removed  to  Ohio  to  practice 
his  profession,  taking  a  high  i)osition  in  it,  but  always  better  known  by  his  scientific 
attainments.  In  1828,  in  tlie  Ohio  legislatiu'e,  he  led  llie  reform  movement  that  changed 
the  discipline  of  penitentiaries.  From  1837  to  1842  he  was  professor  of  medicine  in  tlie 
Ohio  medical  college  of  Cincinnati,  and  afterwards  for  many  years  filled  similar  positions 
in  the  Willoughby  and  Western  Reserve  medical  colleges  of  nortliern  Ohio.  In  the  first 
geological  survey  of  Ohio  in  1848  he  was  engaged  on  the  natural  history  department. 
The  range  of  Dr.  Kirtland's  investigations  was  great,  though  he  has  not  left  by  author- 
ship such  monuments  of  his  scientific  industry  as  might  have  been  expected.  In  1834 
lie  discovered  and  announced  the  existence  of  distinct  .sexes  among  tlie  naiades.  His 
contrilmtions'to  our  knowledge  of  the  honey-bee  have  been  great  and  form  the  basis  of 
nuich  that  has  been  written  by  others.  In  the  cross-fertilization  of  fruits  his  boyish 
experiments,  continued  tlnough  life,  were  in  part  so  practically  successful  that  several 
of  the  most  vjiluable  varieties  of  ciierries  now  in  cultivation  in  this  country  and  Europe 
were  originated  under  his  hand.     He  died  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

KIRWAN.  Richard,  an  eminent  chemist  of  Ireland;  b.  probably  within  the  first 
quarter  of  the  18th  century.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  a  Jesuit  college  in  France 
to  study  law  or  medicine.  Wiiile  there  he  came  into  possession  of  the  family  estate  b}'' 
the  death  of  hi«  older  brother.  He  thei»  devoted  himself  to  his  favorite  studies  oY 
chemistry  and  geology.  In  1779  he  removed  to  England,  settled  in  London,  and  was, 
admitted  to  the  royal  society,  l)(!fore  which  he  read  many  important  papers,  for  whicii' 
he  received  in  1781  the  Copley  gold  medal.  In  17H9  he  returned  to  Ireland,  was  made 
president  of  tlie  royal  Irish  academy  and  of  th(»  Dublin  society,  and  published  se\eral. 
essays  on  hi§  own  special  branches,  and  on  logic  and  metaphysics.  He  was  regarded  as 
tlie -Nestor  of  English  chenrntry.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1812.  In  one  of  lii.s 
earliest  works.  Essay  on  Phfor/isfon  and  the  f'orn  position  of  A  rids,  he  attempted  to  reconcile 
the  old  chemistry  with  modern  discoveries.     It  was  answered  by  the   French  chemists, 
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and  Kirwan  abandoned  his  views  of  phlogiston  and  adopted  those  of  his  opponents, 
ills  other  works  were  ElenwnU  of  Mineralogy ;  Geological  Esaays;  Essay  on  tlic  Analyais 
of  Mineral  Waters. 

KIRWAN,  Walter  Blake,  1754-1805;  b.' Gal  way,  Ireland;  was  educated  at  the 
college  of  the  English  Jesuits  at  St,  Omer;  ordained  priest;  appointed  professor  of 
natural  and  moral  philosophy  at  Louvain;  became  a  Protestant  in  1787,  and  was  minis- 
ter of  St.  Peter's  church,  Dublin;  prebendary  of  Howth;  dean  of  Killala  in  1800.  He 
was  a  man  of  uncommon  eloquence;  and  so  great  were  the  throngs  where  he  preached 
that  the  police  had  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  church  with  guards  and  palisades.  He 
was  often  invited  to  preach  charity  sermons,  and  the  contributions  were  seldom  less 
than  £1000.     These  addresses  have  been  published,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life. 

KISCHINEFF',  or  Kischenaw\     See  Kishenau,  ante. 

KISH'ON",  a  river  or  winter  stream  of  central  Palestine,  which  rises  in  the  valley  of 
Jezreel,  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  Tabor,  and,  after  running  westward  M'ith  many  windings 
through  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  at  the  s.e.  corner  of  the  bay 
of  Acre,  It  is  noted  in  Scripture  as  tiie  scene  of  two  remarkable  events — the  overthrow 
of  the  host  of  Sisera  in  its  waters,  and  the  destruction  of  the  prophets  of  Baal.  Its  upper 
portion  is  dry  most  of  the  year,  the  perennial  stream  forming  but  a  small  part  of  the 
river,  and  confined  to  a  few  miles  near  the  sea.  In  the  rainy  season  the  water  which  falls 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain  empties  into  the  Kishon  in  torrents,  when  it  over- 
flows its  banks,  acquires  a  wonderful  rapidity,  and  sweeps  all  before  it.  Such  was,  no 
doubt,  its  condition  when  Sisera's  host  was  overwhelmed  in  it.  The  modern  representa- 
tive of  this  river  is  Nahr  MukiXtta,  a  drain  which  carries  to  the  Mediterranean  the  waters 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  of  the  mountams  inclosing  it. 

KIS'SINGEN  {ante).  Kissingen  is  a  walled  town.  It  contains  five  mineral  springs. 
Pandur,  discovered  in  the  16th  c,  has  a  temperature  of  50°,  used  for  bathing.  It  is 
saline  and  chalybeate.  The  Rakoczy  spring  was  discovered  in  1737.  It  has  a  tempera- 
ture of  52",  and  is  used  for  drinking.  Liebig's  analysis  of  its  waters  is  as  follows:  IG 
oz.  contain  0.242  gr.  of  carbonate  of  iron;  0.131  gr.  of  carbonate  ot  magnesia;  8.148 
grs.  of  carbonate  of  lime;  0.043  gr.  of  phosphate  of  lime;  0.099  ^r.  of  silica;  2.990  grs. 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum;  44.713  grs,  of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt;  4.509 
grs.  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  Epsom  salts;  2.203  grs.  of  chloride  of  potassium;  2.333 
grs.  of  chloride  of  magnesium;  0.064  gr.  of  bromide  of  sodium;  0.071  gr.  of  nitrate  of 
soda;  0.153  gr.  of  chloride  of  lithium;  0.007  gr.  of  carbonate  oT  ammonia;  and  41.77 
cubic  in.  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Total  solid  mineral  ingredients-  65.706  grs.  The 
objectionable  ingredient  in  this  water  is  sulphate  of  lime,  which  constitutes  nearly  one- 
fifteenth  of  all  the  mineral  matter  held  in  solution.  Sulphate  of  lime  possesses  poison- 
ous properties  when  taken  internally  in  any  considerable  quantity,  ana  is  injurious  and 
irritating  as  an  outAvard  application,  as  those  who  work  in  Dlas'ter  of  Paris  can  testify. 
The  Maxbrunnen  has  a  temperature  of  50';  Theresa,  50°.  These  are  alkaline,  carbonated 
waters.  The  Soolen-Sprudal  has  a  temperature  oT  68°,  and  is  used  for  bathing.  A  little  to 
the  n.  of  the  town  there  is  an  artesian  well  2,000  ft.  aeep.  trom  which,  by  the  action  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  a  column  of  water  5  in.  in  diameter  can  be  thrown  70  ft.  high.  This 
water  is  forced  down  into  a  bed  of  rock  salt,  from  which  it  issues  into  a  reservoir  which 
flows  into  the  salt-pans  in  the  boiling  house,  where  a  beautllul  fine  white  salt  is  manu- 
factured. Kissingen  has  from  10,000  to  12,000  visitors  every  year.  The  Prussians,  in 
1866,  gained  a  victory  over  the  Bavarit  ans  athis  place,  and  it  was  here  also  that  an 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  Bismarck  was  made  by  a  cooper  named  Kullmann,  July  13, 
1874. 

KITCHEL,  Harvey  Denison,  d.d.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1812;  graduated  at  Middlebury  col- 
lege  in  1835;  studied  theology  in  New  Haven;  was  settled  as  a  Congregational  min- 
ister at  Thomaston,  Conn.,  1839-48;  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  1848-64;  and  at  Chicago,  1864-66; 
was  elected  president  of  Middlebury  college  in  the  latter  year,  and  served  until  1875, 
when  he  resigned. 

KITCHEN-MIDDENS  (Danish,  kjokken-modding),  or  moldering  shell-mounds, 
the  vestiges  offcasts  of  prehistoric  men  of  the  neolithic  age.  They  are  found  in  northern 
Europe,  more  particularly  in  the  Danish  islands  of  the  Baltic.  They  are  supposed  to 
be  the  accumulated  refuse  of  annual  or  periodical  tribal  feasts.  It  is  thought  that  the 
•early  races  of  men  in  all  countries  were  in  the  habit,  at  stated  times,  of  gathering  in 
VJiarge  numbers  on  the  sea-shore  and  feasting  on  mollusks,  fishes,  and  other  animals, 
leaving  the  shells,  bones,  and  some  of  the  utensils,  deposited  in  some  order  to  mark  the 
X)lace  of  assemblage.  Many  of  the  implements  found  in  the  Danish  mounds  are  care- 
filll}'"  shaped  and  polished,  and  there  are  no  remains  of  extinct  animals,  only  those  of 
living  species;  moreover,  the  remains  of  one  domestic  animal  are  found  in  the  mounds, 
those  of  the  dog,  but  no  agricultural  implements  or  anything  to  indicate  the  culture 
of  the  soil.  Some  of  these  mounds  are  1000  ft.  long,  200  ft.  wide,  and  10  ft.  high. 
Other  remains  of  the  same  era  occur  in  the  lower  part  of  Danish  peat  formation,  such  as 
log  canoes,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  men  who  made  the  shell- 
mounds.     It  is  said  that  tlie  shells  found  in  these  remains  are  rather  larger  than  those  of 
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t^e  surac  Eii»cci:'s  four>(I  uI  the  present  time  on  the  Danish  shores,  and  that  the  mounds 
tiomcwhat  rescniole  diobC  imide  by  the  American  Indians  near  the  sea-shore. 

KITE,  a  frame-work  of  wood  cr  other  material,  shaped  aceording  to  the  fancy  of  tlie 
riiaker,  a  favorite  iorm  being  tlir.t  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  the  base  of  which  becomes 
tliu  tjp,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  piece  of  <iauQ  or  bamboo,  bent  in  the  shape  of  a  semi- 
circle. Over  this  frame-work  is  stretched  paper,  silk,  or  muslin  ;  a  tail  of  string,  to  which 
Uvisted  strips  of  paper  are  fastened,  acts  as  a  steering  apparatus;  and  a  cord  attached  to 
the  body  of  the  kite,  near  the  top,  completes  the  mechanism  and  controls  its  move- 
ments. Kites  are  also  round,  square,  oval,  diamond-shaped,  oblong,  etc.  The  oiigiu  of 
this  toy  is  not  traced,  but  it  is  known  to  have  existed  from  remote  antiquity.  Etymology 
may  possibly  give  a  clew  to  the  origin  of  its  name,  but  it  fails  to  signify  the  period  of 
its  invention.  It  is  derived  from  the  Welsh  cud  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  cyta,  while  the 
Gaelic  A'l/ta,  meaning  belly,  may  not  iniprol)ably  have  been  the  root  of  the  English  word 
kl'e,  from  the  signitication  of  tilling  with  wind  which  it  indicates,  as  "  tlie  bellying 
sail."  But  while  the  kite  is  thus  accounted  for  in  the  northern  tongues,  the  article  is 
found  in  use  in  many  southern  and  even  tropical  countries.  .  In  China,  notably,  it  has 
been  a  favorite  toy  from  time  immemorial;  the  same  fact  exists  with  regard  to  Japar»; 
and  in  these  two  countries  the  form  of  the  article  is  more  diversified  than  elsewhere; 
owls,  bats,  dragons,  and  other  creatures  are  usually  copied,  the  material  employed  being 
silk  or  piiper  covered  with  painted  designs  in  ornamentation.  But  besides  its  use  as  a 
toy,  the  kite  has  frequently  been  employed  practically  for  important  purposes.  It  has 
been  used  in  engineering  to  carry  lines  to  inaccessible  points;  and,  in  cases  of  shipwreck, 
has  been  made  a  medium  of  communication  with  the  shore,  and  even  to  establish  means 
of  transportation,  thus  becoming  an  agenc}'  in  saving  life.  The  most  important  scientific 
use  of  a  kite  was  probably  that  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  gained  through  its 
instrumentality  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  identity  of  electricity  and  lightning. 
With  a  design  to  establish  the  theory  to  this  effect  which  he  had  formulated,  Dr.  Frank- 
lin constructed  a  kite.  The  frame-work  consisted  of  a  cross  made  of  two  light  strips  of 
cedar;  over  this  was  stretched  a  silk  handkerchief,  tied  to  the  four  extremities;  a  sharp- 
pointed  wire  extended  a  foot  from  the  top  of  the  upright  stick  of  the  cross,  a  silk  ribbon 
was  tied  to  the  end  of  the  string  which  held  the  kite,  the  end  next  the  hand,  and  a  key 
suspended  at  the  junction  of  the  twine  and  silk. 

The  kite  was  raised  by  Franklin,  assisted  by  his  son,  during  a  thunder-storm  in  June, 
1752,  and  almost  immediately  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  experiencing  a  spark  on  apply- 
ing his  knuckles  to  the  key;  and  when  the  string  had  become  wet  by  the  passing  shower, 
the  electricity  became  abundant.  A  Leyden  jar  was  charged  at  the  key,  and  by  the 
electric  fire  thus  obtained  spirits  were  inflamed,  and  all  the  customary  experiments  per- 
formed. This  important  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Franklin's  deductions  aroused  the 
scientific  minds  of  Europe  to  consideration  of  the  question.  He  was  highly  honored  by 
scientific  bodies,  and  the  royal  society  awardcnl  him  the  Copley  medal  in  1753.  The 
kite  has  added  to  the  English  language  a  species  of  phraseology  peculiarly  indicative  of 
its  own  characteristics.  Such  terms  as  "kiting."  "kite-flying,"  and  "higher  than  a 
kite,"  though  not  elegant,  are  found  useful  on  the  stock  exchange  and  elsewhere,  to 
describe  certain  situations  and  conditions  familiar  to  all  business  men. 

KITSAP,  a  small  co.  in  the  w.  part  of  Washington  territory,  being  a  peninsula 
bounded  e.  by  Admiralty  inlet,  s.  and  s.e.  by  Puget  sound,  and  n.vv.  by  Hood's  canal; 
])()!).  '70,  86G.  These  waters  are  navigable  for  large  vessels,  and  alTord  excellent  facilities 
for  trade  and  commerce.  The  surface  is  mostly  in  forest,  and  lumber  is  the  chief  article 
of  export.    Capital,  Port  Madison.    Valuation  of  real  and  personal  property,  $1,050,000. 

KITTANNIXG,  the  capital  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pcnn.,  on  the  Alleghany  river,  44  m. 
n.e.  of  Pittsburg.  The  Alleghany  Valley  railroad  passes  through  it.  It  has  8  churches, 
2  national  banks,  4  weekly  new,  papers,  a  rolling  mill,  a  woolen  mill,  several  oil  refin- 
eries, and  other  manufactories.     Pop.  1889.. 

KITTATIN'NY,  or  Blue  Mountain,  a  chain  about  800  m.  in  length,  and  averaging 
in  height  from  1000  to  2,000  ft.,  whose  northern  point  is  in  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.  Trending 
to  the  S.W.,  it  is  pierced  by  the  Delaware  at  the  water-gap,  by  the  Susquehanna  near 
Ilarrisburg,  and  by  the  Potomac  in  the  neighborhood  of  Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va.,  and 
thence  extends  through  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  to  Alabama,  in  which  state  its 
elevation  lessens  and  it  is  finally  lost. 

KITTERY,  a  village  of  York  co.,  ]\Ie.,  on  the  Piscataqua  river,  oy)posite  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  and  on  the  Portsmouth,  Saco,  and  Portland  railroad,  about  4  m.  from  tlie  ocean. 
It  is  in  a  township  of  the  same  name,  which  forms  the  s.w.  extremity  of  Maine.  Its 
chief  industries  are  ship-])uilding,  the  fisheries,  and  the  coasting-trade.  The  United 
States  has  a  navy-yard  here.     The  township  has  7  churches  and  a  population  of  3,333. 

KITTREDGE,    TiroM.\s,    174G-1818;    b.   in    Andover,   Mass..  in    1746;    studied   at 
Byfield  academy  under  Samuel   Moody,  and  at  Newburyport  with   Dr.  Sawyer;  was 
surgeon  in  the  battle  of  liunker  Hill,  and  received  the  degree  of  m.d.  from  Ilarvarr^ 
college  in  1811.     He  entered   into  practice- in  Andover  in  1768,  and  died  there  altera 
residence  of  50  years. 

KIUKIANG.     See  Kew-Klvng. 
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KIUN,  Ken,  or  Chiun,  a  goddess  iu  the  Egyptian  mythology,  answeriDg  to  the 
Roman  Venus,  She  is  represented  standing  on  a  lion's  back,  and  holding  in  one  hand 
a  flower,  and  in  the  other  two  serpents.  Reference  to  this  deity  is  made  in  Amos  v.  26, 
— "But  ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  Moloch  and  Chiun  your  images,  the  star  of 
your  god,  which  ye  made  to  yourselves." 

KIU'SHIU',  or  Kiusiu,  or  Ximo,  the  third  largest  island  of  the  Japan  archipelngo. 
The  name  comes  from  kiu,  nine,  and  shiu,  provinces.  In  tlie  Jesuits'  letters  «nd  in 
old  books  it  is  called  Ximo,  a  corruption  of  shima  "island."  The  nine  provinces  of 
Kiushiu  are  Satsuma,  Ozumi,  Hiuga,  Higo,  Hizen,  Bungo,  Buzen,  Chikugo,  and  Chi- 
kuzen.  Together  they  form  the  Saikaido,  or  western  sea  region  (see  Japan).  Since 
1874  Kiushiu  has  been  governmentally  divided  into  ken,  or  prefectures,  having  their 
scats  and  receiving  their  names,  with  one  exception,  from  the  chief  large  cities  ot"  tlie 
island,  viz.:  Kagoshima,  Nagasaki,  Kumamoto,  Fukuoka,  and  Oita.  The  area  of  Kiu- 
shiu by  official  computation  taken  in  1877  is  13,871  sq.m. ;  and  that  of  the  outlyinu' 
islands  near  the  coast,  Tsu,  Goto,  Yaku,  Tane,  etc.,  is  1513  sq.  miles.  Pop.  5,000,000. 
See  titles  of  cities  and  provinces. 

KIWI-KIWI.     See  Apteryx,  ante. 

KIZIL-IRMAK.     SeeHALYS. 

KLADNO,  a  t.  of  Bohemia,  15  m.  w.n.w.  of  Prague.  It  has  iron-works  and  mines 
of  iron  and  coal.     Pop.  10,707. 

KLAMATH,  a  river  in  n.w.  California,  rising  in  Jackson  co.  in  the  southern  extremity 
of  Oregon,  flows  through  the  upper  and  lower  Klainath  lakes,  and  crosses  the  frontier 
line  into  California.  It  runs  south-westward,  through  Siskiyou,  Del  Norte,  and  Klamath 
counties,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Trinit}^  river  in  the  n.e.  extremity  of  HumlDoldt  county. 
After  watering  a  greater  part  of  Klamath  co.  it  flows  n.w.  from  the  mouth  of  Trinity 
river,  and  empties  into  the  Pacific  ocean  between  the  counties  of  Klamath  and  Del 
Norte  in  lat.  41°  3Cf  north.  It  is  275  m.  In  length.  At  low^  water  a  bar  in  the  harbor 
impedes  the  progress  of  any  but  the  lightest  boats;  at  high  water  there  is  sufficient  depth 
for  ships  of  the  line.  It  is  navigable  for  40  m.  by  steamers  of  light  draught.  It  is  a 
rapid  river,  flowing  through  deep  and  narrow  canons,  where,  among  the  mountains,  gold 
has  been  found  in  considerable  quantities.  The  adjacent  country  is  well  covered  wilh 
forests  of  redwood,  fir,  and  cedar.     A  few  miles  from  its  mouth  is  the  tow^n  of  Klamatli. 

KLAMATH,  a  co.  in  n.w\  California,  which  has  the  Salmon  mountains  for  its  eastern 
boundary,  Scotts  mountains  on  the  s.e  ,  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  w.,  and  the  Klamath 
river  on  the  extreme  n.w.  It  is  drained  by  the  Klamath  river,  with  its  branches 
flowing  through  it  from  the  n.  where  it  rises  in  Oregon,  and  from  the  s.  through  the 
valleys,  emptying  into  the  ocean;  2,000  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  1686— 542  Chinese.  The  moun- 
tains are  covered  in  some  sections  with  extensive  forests  of  timber,  and  groves  of  cedar, 
redwood,  and  fir.  The  hills  afford  good  pasturage,  and  in  the  valleys  the  soil  is  fcrtiic 
and  adapted  to  wheat;  other  products  are  oats,  potatoes,  and  hay.  A  part  of  the 
Klamath  Indian  reserve,  that  extends  into  Del  Norte  county,  occupies  the  extreme 
northern  portion.  There  are  two  quartz-mills  and  two  saw-mills;  the  foimer  an- 
employed  in  the  gold  mines,  which  are  worked  extensively  on  the  banks  of  the  KlamiUh, 
Trinity,  and  Salmon  rivers,  at  Gold  Bluff,  and  near  the  Pacific  shore.  Seat  of  justice, 
Orleans  Bar. 

KLAMATHS,  a  group  of  Indian  tribes,  scattered  along  the  course  of  the  Klamath 
river,  which  rises  in  southern  Oregon,  and  flows  s.w,  and  n.w.  until  it  empties  into  tiie 
Pacific  ocean  in  lat.  41°  30  north.  These  tribes  include  the  Shastas,  Modocs,  Cahrors. 
Eurocs,  Pitt  river  Indians,  Hoopahs,  Wallies — all  of  these  being  collectively  and  eon 
tcmptuously  called  "Digger  Indians."  Of  the  same  family,  but  charact,erized  by  much 
finer  qualities  than  the  other  tribes,  are  the  Klamaths  proper,  known  also  as  Hamati  or 
Clamets,  but  designated  among  themselves  by  the  name  Luterami;  they  live  near  the 
upper  and  lower  Klamath  lakes.  These  Indians  are  wx^ll  made,  with  good  features,  the 
women  sometimes  quite  handsome.  They  make  baskets,  hammocks,  mats,  hats,  and 
^ther  useful  articles.  Since  1864  the  Klamaths  have  been  collected  on  a  reservation  by 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  but  have  dwindled  in  numbers  until  only  a  few-  hundred 
of  them  remain.  Of  the  Klamath  groups  the  Modocs  became  familiar  to  us  in  1872-78 
by  the  war  occasioned  by  a  portion  of  them,  under  the  chief  capt.  Jack,  leaving  the 
reservation — a  breach  of  the  treaty  with  the  U.  S.  government.  Latterl}^  the  Klamaths 
have  devoted  themselves  to  cutting  lumber,  creating  quite  an  industry. 

KLAPROTH,  Martin  Heinrich,  1743-1817;  b.  Saxony;  an  analytical  chem.ist  of 
distinction  and  ability.  The  value  of  the  improvements  which  he  introduced  into  prac- 
tical analysis  can  hardlj^  be  overrated,  as  he  completely  revolutionized  the  science  of 
mineralogy  through  his  discoveries  in  this  direction.  He  is  noted  among  scientists  as 
the  discoverer  of  tellurium,  titanium,  zirconium,  and  uranium  among  metals.  He  was 
a  faithful  and  earnest  advocate  of  Lavoisier,  as  to  the  latter's  theories  and  discoveries. 
Klaproth  received  many  lionors,  being  a  member  of  the  institute  and  professor  of  chem- 
istry in  the  nniversity  of  Berlin,  besides  being  a  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  arts 
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and  of  the  roNal  Bcrlia  academy  of  sciences.     Ho  was  also  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
royiil  mining  ioslilute. 

KLEIST,  Heinkicii  VON.  1776-1811;  1).  Fnuikfort-on-the-Odcr;  a  poet  and  novelist. 
Abandouing  the  study  of  law  lie  engaged  in  the  Prussian  civil  service,  wliich  he  relin- 
quished for  literature.  He  fougiit  in  the  Prussian  army  against  France,  and  was 
imprisoned  during  the  Frencli  occupation  of  Berlin.  Disappointed  in  his  hopes  and 
plans  he  committed  suicide  in  1811.  He  was  one  of  the  most  original  of  German  poets, 
Gervinus  placing  him  above  all  tiie  dramatists  of  his  time.  Among  iiis  works,  including 
dramas,  lyric  poems,  novels,  and  tales,  the  most  important  are:  T/iC  Prince  of  Honiburg; 
The  Battle  of  Hermann;  Alidiael  Koldhaaa. 

KLEMM,  FuiEDiiicn  Gustav,  1802-G9 ;  educated  at  the  university  of  Jena, 
appointed  assistant  librarian  at  Dresden.  1814.  and  chief  librarian  in  1852.  lie  has  pub- 
lished The  Hii^tory  of  Bararia;   Women;  Fifty  Years  Ago,  etc. 

KLIEFOTII,  TiiEODOii  Fkiedricii  Dethlee,  d.d.,  b.  Mecklenburg,  Prussia,  1810. 
He  is  the  iiead  of  the  old  Lutlieran  party,  and  has  written  several  books  ou  the  liturgy 
of  the  German  Lutheran  church,  besides  commentaries  ou  the  prophets  Ezekiel  and 
Daniel. 

KLIKI'TAT,  a  co.  in  S.Washington  territory,  having  the  Columbia  river  for  its  south- 
ern and  eastern  boundary,  separating  it  from  Oregon;  2,400  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  829.  It  is 
drained  by  Klikitat  river,  emptying  into  tiie  Columbia  and  forming  part  of  its  western 
border,  ar.d  by  Yakima  river  in  the  n.e.  In  the  n.w.  is  Mt.  Adams,  one  of  the  loftiest 
peaks  of  the  Cascade  range,  9,570  ft.  in  height.  Its  surface  presents  a  large  area  of 
prairie  and  open  country,  suitable  for  stock  raising,  with  immense  forests,  and  an  exten- 
sive plain  called  the  Klikitat  prairie.  Among  the  products  of  its  soil  are  barley,  oats, 
and  rye. 

KLIKI'TATS,  a  native  American  Indian  word  signifying  rohhers,  and  characteristi- 
cally applied  as  tlie  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  Washington  territoiy,  distinguished 
for  their  predatory  habits.  This  tribe,  allied  by  blood  to  the  Nez  Perces  and  Walla 
Wallas,  are  distinguished  only  by  habitat  from  the  Yakimas,  with  whom  they  were  con- 
solidated in  1855  l)y  the  U.  S.  government,  and  placed  on  a  reservation  about  Fort  Sim- 
coe,  near  the  coast  range. 

KLIXG  ER,  Fkiediiich  jMaximilian  VON,  1753-1831;  b.  Frankfort,  Germany;  stud- 
ied at  the  university  of  Giessen,  and  at  an  early  age  began  to  write  plays.  He  served  as 
a  volunteer  through  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession,  and  in  1780  entered  the  Russian 
service,  in  which  he  remained  for  40  years,  and  attained  the  rank  of  lieut.gen.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  works,  of  which  his  drama,  Sturm  unci  Dra.nrj  (Storm  and  Stress), 
is  alone  noteworthy  as  having  given  its  name  to  that  period  of  literary  agitation  and 
uncertainty  which  preceded  the  appearance  of  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

KNAPP,  Georg  Cfiristian,  d.d.,  1753-1825;  studied  at  Halle  and  Gottingen,  and 
in  1782  became  ordinary  professor  of  theology  at  Halle.  The  system  of  theology  which 
he  adopted  was  what  is  known  as  rational  supernaturalism.  His  Vorlexunfjen  iiher  die 
Chr'iHtlicUe  Glanhenslehre  (Lectures  on  Chribtian  Theology)  has  been  translated  by  the  late 
Dr.  Leonard  Woods  of  liowdoin  college. 

KNAPP,  Jacob,  1799-1874;  educated  at  Madison  university,  Hamilton,  New  York, 
and  entered  the  Baptist  ministry.  He  api)lied  to  the  New  York  state  Baptist  conven- 
tion in  1832  for  an  appointment  as  mission;iry,  and  on  their  declining  his  request  he 
began  to  preach  as  an  evangelist  on  his  own  responsibility.  In  this  capacity  he  preached 
in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  United  Slates,  attracting  large  crow^ds  and  attaining  great 
celebrity.  In  his  autobiography,  published  in  1874,  he  claims  to  have  made  at  least 
100,000  converts  in  the  first  12  years  of  his  career  as  an  evangelist. 

KNAPP,  S.\mi:ei.  Lorenzo,  ll.d.,  1784-1838;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college.  1804. 
and  became  a  member  of  the  ]Massachusetts  bar.  He  was  connected  with  various  news- 
papers in  Boston  from  1824  to  1827,  when  he  removed  to  New  York.  Among  his  works 
may  be  mentioned  TrareU  of  All  Bey  (1818);  Biographical  Sketches  of  Eminent  Lawyers, 
Statesmen,  and  Men  of  Letters  (1821);  Lectures  on  American  Literature  (1829);  American 
Biography  (1833);  and  Life  of  Aaron  Burr  (1835). 

KNAUS,  LuDwiG,  b.  Wiesbaden,  1829;  studied  at  Dlisseldorf  and  Paris.  He  is  a 
genre  p;i\n\Qv  of  considerable  merit,  excelling  particularly  in  the  delineation  of  rustic 
scenes.     He  was  made  Prussian  minister  of  art  in  1874. 

KNEELAND,  Abner,  1774-1844;  was  first  a  Baptist  preacher,  then  a  Univcrsalist, 
and  finally  a  Deist.  From  1821  to  1823  he  (>flited  a  periodical  in  Philadelphia;  in  1828 
lie  edited  the  Olive  Branch  in  New  York;  and  in  1830  founded  in  Boston  the  Investigator, 
a  weekly  expositor  of  his  deistical  views,  and  which  is  still  in  existence.  He  was  also 
for  several  years  in  Boston  the  instructoi- of  a  deistical  society  meeting  in  Julien  hall; 
and  in  1830,  when  William  Lloyd  Garrison  had  sought  in  vain  for  a  church  or  hall  in 
which  to  speak  upon  slavery  and  was  about  to  resort  to  the  common,  Mr.  Kneeland  and 
his  friends  offered  him  the  use  of  tlie  hall  under  their  control,  and  there  his  lectures 
were  delivered.  In  1836  he  was  tried  in  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  for  blas- 
phemy, uttered  in  his  own  paper.     The  words  chiefiy  relied  upon  to  support  the  charge 
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were:  "He  believes  iu  a  God,  which  I  do  not,"  the  words  being-  taken  as  a  denial  of 
God's  existence.  Mr.  Kneeland,  in  his  defense,  declared  that  tiic  comma  after  tlie  word 
God  was  erroneously  inserted,  and  that  all  he  meant  to  affirm  was  tliathe  did  not  believe 
in  the  same  Gud  that  his  opponent  did.  Al  the  tirst  trial  tlie  jury  stood  11  for  convic- 
tion and  1  for  acquittal,  the  dissentient  being  Charles  Gordon  Greene  of  the  Morning 
Pout,  now  one  of  the  oldest  citizens  of  Boston.  A  second  trial  resulted  in  convifition, 
and  Mr.  Kneeland  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a  short  term  in  the  Boston  jail. 
His  conviction  was  disapproved  by  many  earnest  Christian  men,  who  thought  it  an 
infraction  of  the  true  liberty  of  speech  and  calculated  to  bring  Christianity  into  reproach. 
The  rev.  Di,  Chanuing  and  other  eminent  citizens  united  in  a  public  protest  against  the 
prosecution.  There  has  been  no  prosecution  under  the  statute  since  that  da}',  though 
hundreds  of  men  have  avowed  their  disbelief  in  God  in  terms  far  more  offensive  than  those 
used  by  Mr.  Kneeland.  Public  opinion  upon  the  just  limitations  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  has  greatly  changed  smce  that  day.  Mr,  Kneeland  died  at  Salubria,  Ind.  iVmong 
his  publications  were:  The  Deist;  Lectures  on  Universal  Salvation;  A  Translaiwn  of  the 
New  Testament;  and  A  Review  of  tlie  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

KNEELAND,  Samuel,  b.  Mass.,  1821;  studied  at  Harvard  university,  graduating 
from  the  medical  school  in  1843;  studied  medicine  two  years  in  Paris.  Returning,  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Boston,  also  lecturing  on  anatomy  in  Harvard 
university.  He  contributed  at  that  time  to  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science  and 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  and  translated  Audry's  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the 
Heart.  He  was  live  years  secretary  of  the  Boston  historical  society,  and  for  two  years 
in  the  same  capacity  in  the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences.  In  18G6  he  became 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology,  and  a  professor  there.  He  has 
traveled  extensively  in  Brazil,  has  visited  Iceland,  the  Ha.waiian  islands,  and  the  copper 
region  aiound  lake  'Superior,  besides  exploring  other  interesting  regions — California, 
upper  Mississippi,  and  ('olorado.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  went  out,  in  1862,  as  a 
regimental  suigeon  under  gen.  Burnside,  and  also  served  in  New  Orleans  and  Mobile. 
In  1866  he  accepted  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology, 
and  also  the  chair  of  professor  of  zoology  and  physiology,  which  he  now  fills.  He 
edited,  with  an  introduction.  Smith's  History  of  tJte  Human  Species,  1851,  and  the  Annual 
if  Scientific  Discovery,  1866-69,  and  coiitributed  to  the  scientific  periodicals.  He  was  one 
of  the  writers  on  zoological  and  medical  subjects  in  the  American  Cyclopcedia  and  the 
New  American  Cyclopcedia,  furnishing  over  800  articles.  He  published  the  Wonders  of  the 
Yosemite  Valley  and  of  Galijornia  in  1871. 

KNIAZNIN,  Franciszek  Dyonizy,  1750-1807;  educated  in  the  Jesuit  school  at 
Vitebsk,  in  Russia,  and  for  a  time  secretary  to  prince  Adam  Czartoryski.  He  was  a 
poet  of  decided  merit,  many  of  his  verses  showing  a  refined  sentiment,  and  remarkable^ 
skill  in  versification.  He  translated  the  Latin  poets,  and  even  ventured  on  a  translation 
into  Russian  of  Macpherson's  Ossian.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  clouded  by 
mental  derangement. 

KNIEBIS  MOUNTAINS,  on  the  borders  of  Wlirtemberg  and  Baden,  opposite 
Alsace.  Thej'^  are  a  part  of  the  lower  Black  Forest  range,  and  in  them  are  situated  the 
well-known  watering-places,  Griesbacli  and  Freiersbach. 

KNIGHT,  Rechakd  Payne,  1750-1824;  b.  England;  being  a  weak  and  sickly  child, 
received  no  education  until  he  Avas  14  years  of  age,  when  he  was  sent  to  school,  and 
soon  made  marked  progress  in  Greek  and  Latin.  He  visited  Italy  for  his  health,  where 
he  interested  himself  in  the  study  of  art  and  of  classical  antiquities,  which  with  him 
became  a  passion.  Having  inlierited  large  wealth,  he  was  returned  to  parliament,  and 
served  from  1780  to  1806,  when  he  retired,  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  study 
and  authorship  in  the  direction  of  recondite  classical  subjects.  From  1814  he  repre- 
sented the  Townley  family  as  a  trustee  of  the  British  museum.  To  this  institution  ])e 
bequeathed  his  splendid  collection  of  ancient  bronzes  and  Greek  coins,  valued  at  £50,000. 
He  published  A7i  Account  of  the  Remains  of  the  Worship  of  Priapus  lately  existing  at 
Jsernia,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  etc. ;  An  Analytical  Essay  on  the  Greek  Alphabet ;  An 
Analytical  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Taste ;  and  an  edition  of  Homer's  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  with  prolegomena.  He  also  wrote  and  published  sevei'al  poems,  which  added 
little  to  his  fame.  He  was  a  close  and  intelligent  interpreter  of  the  meaning  of  ancient 
rites  and  customs. 

KNIGHT,  Thomas  ANDTlEW^  1758-1838;  b.  Herefordshire,  England;  graduated  at 
Balliol  college,  Oxford;  devoted  himself  to  researches  into  vegetable  and  animal  physi- 
ology. In  1795  he  communicated  to  the  royal  society  suggestions  upon  the  inheritance 
of  disease  among  fruit-trees,  and  upon  the  propagation  of  debility  by  grafting,  which 
attracted  much  attention.  His  publications  are:  .1  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  tlie  Apple 
and  Pear,  and  on  the  Manufacture  of  Cider  and  Perry  ;  Pomona  Ilerefyrdiensis,  or  Nat- 
ural History  of  the  old  Cider  and  Perry  Fruits  of  the  County  of  Hereford.  After  his  de;ith 
v^ere  published  his  Physiological  and  Horticultural  Papers,  with  an  instructive  sketch  of 
his  life.  He  was  president  of  the  horticultural  society  after  sir  Joseph  Banks.  The 
progress  of  horticulture  for  the  last  half  century  is  due  largely,  if  not  mainly,  to  his 
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■writings  and  practice.  He  Is  considered  the  best  practical  gardener  of  his  day.  ITo, 
wa>5  a  close  observer,  too,  of  tiie  habits  of  uniinais.  and  one  of  his  last  papers  to  the 
royal  society  was  on  animal  instinct. 

IvNlGHTS  («72^f).  According  to  Tacitus,  tlie  origin  of  knightliood  was  among  the 
ancient  German  tribes,  and  consisted  in  conferring  upon  selected  persons  the  privilege 
of  citizenship,  under  tlie  direct  su])ervision  of  the  auihority  of  the  state.  The  ceremony 
included  the  investiture  of  the  candidate  with  a  buckler  and  javelin,  and  appears  lo  have 
implied  that,  wliereas  he  was  before  only  a  member  of  his  immediate  family,  he  now 
became  a  servant,  or  tvu7/^ (Saxon),  of  the  state.  But  both  the  institution  and  the  cere- 
mony have  been  traced  back  as  far  as  the  foundation  of  Rome,  when  Romulus  is  said 
to  have  created  the  rank,  the  curice  electing  oOO  cquiies,  as  they  were  called,  from  equus, 
a  horse.  In  England  king  Alfred  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  create  a  knight  witli 
the  sword  of  state,  in  the  case  of  Athelstane,  a.d.  900.  In  the  time  of  Henry  HI.  of 
England  the  institution  seems  to  have  been  based  on  a  property  qualification,  since  all 
persons  possessed  of  ten  pounds  3'early  income  were  forced  to  be  l^nighted  under  pen- 
alty of  a  tine.  The  institution  of  knighthood  as  an  order  was,  generally  speaking,  an 
event  of  the  middle  ages,  and  grew  out  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  society,  and  the 
necessity  for  the  weak  to  be  protected  by  the  strong.  The  feudal  barons  weie  at  this 
lime  mostly  marauding  robbers,  whose  hands  were  against  all  men,  and  who  particularly 
devoted  themselves  to  plundering  their  neighbors  of  their  women  and  their  wealth.  ""Jlie 
church  being  specially  tlie  object  of  their  predatory  excursions,  that  institution,  with  a 
view  to  the  protection  of  its  enormous  and  increasing  riclies,  turned  the  warlike  s])irit  of 
the  age  to  its  advantage,  and,  by  introducing  the  religious  element  into  the  investitiu'c  of 
knighthood,  brought  to  the  ceremony  a  specific  character  of  solemnity  wliich  created  a 
tenacious  bond  of  attachment  between  the  two.  With  that  keen  shrewdness  which  has 
always  characterized  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  latent  spirit  of  respect  for  woman 
which  existed  in  the  middle  ages,  even  among  the  rude  and  savage  iwpulations  of  cen- 
tral Europe,  Avas  made  a  powerful  element  in  the  foundation  of  the  new  order.  The 
virgin  ]\Iary  became  the  special  tutelary  divinity  of  knighthood,  and  by  parity  of  reason- 
ing, the  sex  was  added  to  the  church,  in  the  esteem  of  the  order,  as  being  under  its  pro- 
tect io.i. 

This  deference  to  woman  and  the  church  became  thereafter  the  chief  impelling 
motive,  under  whose  impulse  the  knights  of  the  middle  ages  were  incited  to  deeds 
requiring  the  greatest  daring,  self-denial,  and  tenacity  of  purpose.  Not  unnaturally,  and 
particularly  among  the  rash  and  the  young,  abuses  crept  into  the  system,  and  wild  and 
foolish  exploits  brought  the  order  into  such  disrepute  that  it  became  possible  for  Miguel 
Cervantes,  at  the  close  of  the  16th  c,  to  compose  his  wonderful  burlesque  of  knighthood, 
tlie  immortal  Don  Quixote,  and  for  that  work  to  meet  witli  public  acceptance.  Yet  it  is 
to  be  remembered  tliat  in  no  other  instance,  save  perhaps  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  and  the  masonic  order,  has  any  merely  human  institution  survived  so  long  and 
accomplished  so  much  of  material  good  to  mankind — on  a  l)asis  of  purely  abstract  quali- 
ties, *!  he  institution  of  the  later  orders  of  knighthood  v;as  occasioned  by  a  desire  to 
construct  a  reputable  system  of  recognition  of  merit.  Some  of  these  w^ere  distinctively 
charitable  in  their  nature,  others  simply  orders  of  merit.  Of  these  the  names  of  240  have 
been  preserved  in  history. 

KNOBEL,  Karl  Attgust,  d.d.,  1807-68;  b.  near  Sorau,  Silesia;  an  eminent  German 
theologian  and  archaeologist.  He  studied  in  Sorau  under  princiinil  Scharbe.  In  1831  he 
began  lecturing,  and  by  Ids  freshness  and  power  drew  nimierous  hearers.  In  1837  he 
received  from  Breslau  the  degree  of  doctor  in  theology  for  his  able  work  on  prophecy, 
and  soon  after  the  offer  of  a  professorship  in  Gottingen,  in  Ewald's  place,  and  of  one  in 
Giessen,  which  he  accepted.  He  was  a  learned  rationalist,  and  published  during  his  24 
years  at  Giessen  numerous  Avorks,  among  which,  were  Ecdesiaates  and  several  commen- 
taries. 

KNOBELSDORFF,  Hans  Gkorg  Wenzeslaus  von.  Baron,  1697-1753;  b.  Bran- 
denburg, Prussia.  After  serving  in  the  army  he  studied  architecture,  and  in  1740  was 
appointed  director  of  royal  buildings  in  Prussia  by  Frederic  II.,  who,  when  (;rown- 
prince,  had  been  his  patron.  He  drew  the  plans  for  the  Thiergarten  and  opera-house  in 
Berlin,  and  for  the  famous  Sans  Souci  palace  at  Potsdam. 

KNOLLYS.  Hanserd,  1598-1691 ;  b.  in  Lincolnsliire,  England.  He  Avas  educated  at 
Cambridge  university,  and  ordained  a  priest  of  the  church  of  England,  but,  liaving 
changed  his  views  of  church  government  and  of  ])aptism.  he  was  deposed  for  non-con- 
formity, and  compelled  to  flee  to  Ncav  England,  where  his  stout  attacks  on  infant 
baptism  speedily  involved  him  in  controversy  Avith  the  authorities.  Cotton  ]\latlur 
nicknamed  him  "Mr.  Absurd  KnoAvless."  He  Avas  the  first  minister  at  Dover.  N.  H., 
wliere  he  preached,  1638-41.  In  the  latter  year,  after  a  short  stay  on  Long  islantf,  he 
returned  to  London,  Avhere  he  died.  He  Avas  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  fervent  and 
powerful  preacher,  and  a  Avise  instructor  of  youth.  Among  his  pul.lications  Avere  a 
HebrcAv  grammar,  and  A  Flaminq  Fire  in  Zion.  Mis  uncompleted  autobion-raphy  was 
finished  by  another  hand  after  his  death.  A  *' lian.serd  KnoUys  society,"  formed  in 
London  in  1845,  reprints  early  Baptist  writings. 
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KNOTT,  J,  Proctor,  b.  Ky.,  1830.  After  studying  law  he  removed  to  Missouri 
in  1850,  and  ten  years  afterwards  was  attorney-general  of  that  state.  In  1862  he 
returned  to  Kentucky,  and  was  elected  to  congress  by  the  democratic  party  in  1866, 
1868,  and  1870,  and  from  1874  to  1880  inclusive.  He  earned  notoriety  by  several  humor- 
ous speeches,  especially  by  one  in  which  he  ridiculed  the  town  of  Duhith,  Minn.,  which 
at  that  time  was  just  rising  into  importance  and  demanding  large  appropriations  from 
the  government. 

KNOWLES,  Jam-es  Davis,  1798-1838;  b.  Providence,  R.  I. ;  graduated  at  Columbian 
college.  D.  C,  in  1824.  In  1825  he  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  church  in 
Boston,  where  he  remained  until  1832,  when  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  professor 
of  sacred  rhetoric  in  the  Newton  (Mass.)  theological  institute.  He  published  memoirs 
of  the  tirst  Mrs.  Adoniram  Judson  (Ann  Hasseltine),  missionary  to  Burmah,  India,  and 
of  Roger  Williams,  and  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Christian  Eevieto. 

KNOW-NOTHINGS,  a  secret  political  society,  organized  in  the  United  States  in 
1853,  which  rapidly  gained  the  ascendency  in  several  states,  and  then  as  rapidly  declined. 
Its  principles  and  objects,  as  set  forth  in  a  convention  of  the  party  in  New  York  in  1855, 
were  as  follows:  "  The  Americans  shall  rule  America;  the  union  of  these  states;  no 
north,  no  south,  no  east,  no  west;  the  United  States  of  America,  as  they  are,  one  and 
inseparable;  no  sectarian  interferences  in  our  legislation,  or  in  the  administration  of 
American  law;  hostility  to  the  assumption  of  the  pope,  through  tlie  bishops,  etc.,  in  a 
republic  sanctified  by  Protestant  blood;  thorough  reform  in  the  naturalization  laws 
(requiring  21  years'  residence  of  all  foreigners  previous  to  voting);  free  and  liberal 
educational  institutions  for  all  sorts  and  classes,  with  the  Bible,  God's  holy  word,  as  a 
universal  text-book."  Strenuous  efforts  were  made,  by  means  of  the  new  excitement 
created  by  this  society,  to  supersede  the  antislavery  agitation,  which  was  then  rapidly 
increasing;  but  in  1856  the  latter  swallowed  up  the  former,  and  the  larger  portion  of 
the  know-nothings  united  with  the  republicans  in  nominating  John  C.  Fremont  for 
president,  a  minority  presenting  Millard  Fillmore  as  their  candidate.  This  division  was 
fatal  to  the  organization,  which  soon  afterwards  fell  to  pieces  and  has  never  been  renewed. 
In  1855  a  society  called  "know-somethings"  was  formed  to  oppose  the  one  herein 
described,  but  it  shared  the  fate  of  the  earlier  association, 

KNOX,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Illinois;  720  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  39,522.  It  contains  considerable 
deposits  of  coal,  and  has  a  fertile  soil.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation,  but  there  is 
much  manufacturing  of  carriages,  saddlery,  brick,  and  hardware.  The  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton and  Quincy  railroad  passes  through.     Co.  seat,  Galesburg. 

KNOX,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Indiana,  bordering  on  Illinois;  513  sq.m.;  pop.  '70.  21,562. 
Agriculture  is  the  principal  pursuit.    The  surface  is  level  and  fertile.  Co.  seat,  Yincerines. 

KNOX,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Kentucky,  on  both  sides  of  the  Cumberland  river;  340  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  10,587.  It  is  mountainous,  with  deposits  of  iron,  coal,  and  salt.  The  chief 
products,  besides  live  stock,  are  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  potatoes.    Co,  seat,  Barboursville. 

KNOX,  a  CO.  in  s.  Maine,  bcmnded  e.  by  Penobscot  bay,  s.  by  the  Atlantic;  inter- 
sected by  the  Medomac  river,  and  comprises  several  islands;  330  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  32,862, 
The  surface  is  uneven,  the  soil  fertile.  The  staples  are  potatoes,  hay,  and  butler.  A  part 
of  the  population  are  engaged  in  navigation  and  the  fisheries.  The  county  has  extensive 
quarries  of  limestone,  and  much  lime  is  exported.  There  are  numerous  manufactories  for 
carriages,  saddlery,  and  woolen  goods;  many  tanneries  and  flour  and  saw  mills.  The 
Knox  and  Lincoln  railroad  connects  Bath  with  Rockland,  the  co,  seat. 

KNOX,  a  CO,  in  n.e.  Missouri;  traversed  by  the  Quincy,  Missouri  and  Pacific  rail- 
road; 504  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  13,047.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  with  considerable  timber. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  much  wool,  tobacco,  and  grain  are  raised.  Brick  and 
carriages  are  made.     Co.  seat,  Edina, 

KNOX  (formerly  L'Eau  qui  Court),  a  co.  in  n.e.  Nebraska,  on  the  Missouri  and 
Niobrara  rivers;  1000  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  3,666.  The  soil  is  adapted  to  grazing  and  raising 
of  grain. 

KNOX,  a  CO.  in  central  Ohio,  drained  by  the  Vernon,  Walhonding  and  north  fork  of 
the  Licking  rivers;  traversed  by  the  Lake  Erie  division  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
road, and  connected  with  Cleveland  by  the  Cleveland,  Mt.  Vernon  and  Columbus  rail- 
road; 530  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  27,450.  It  has  an  undulating  surface  and  fertile  soil.  The 
chief  products  are  wheat,  oats,  maize,  potatoes,  tobacco,  wool,  butter,  and  pork.  A 
large  quantity  of  maple-sugar  is  made.  There  are  numerous  factories  for  carriages,  sash, 
blinds  and  doors,  tin,  copper  and  sheet-iron  ware,  and  woolen  goods;  also  tanneries 
and  flour  and  saw  mills.     Co.  seat.  Mount  Vernon. 

KNOX,  a  CO.  in  e.  Tennessee;  traversed  by  the  Holston  river,  whose  valley  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile;  575  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  28,890.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  several  mountain 
ridges;  and  iron  and  marble  abound.  The  raising  of  cattle  is  an  important  industry,  and 
grain,  wool,  and  tobacco  are  largely  produced.  It  is  intersected  by  the  railroads  whicii 
run  into  Knoxville,     Co.  seat,  Knoxvillc. 

KNOX,  a  CO,  in  n,  Texas,  about  the  Brazos  river;  1275  sq.  miles.  It  contains  exten- 
sive coal  deposits.     The  surface  is  uneven,  with  some  prairie.     It  is  as  yet  unsettled. 


1  QQ  Kliott. 

^"^^  Kulvsey. 

KNOX,  IIenry,  1750-1806;  b.  Boston,  where  lie  wns  engaged  in  business  as  a  book- 
seller up  lo  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  as  an  aid  to  gen.  Arteuias  Warti,  and  soon  afterwards  joined  a  regiment  of 
artillery.  He  was  ^oon  placed  in  charge  of  artillery  in  New  York,  upon  whose  evacua- 
tion he  took  part  in  the  campaign  in  New  Jersey,  where  by  his  skillful  handling  of  the 
artillery  he  prevented  Cornwallis  from  passing  the  Assumpink  river,  and  the  next  day, 
Jan.  3,  1777,  he  took  part  in  the  engagement  at  Princeton.  He  was  promoted  to  a  brig- 
adier-generalship, and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  battles  at  Brandy  wine,  Germautown, 
and  ]\ionmouth,  and  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  He  was  made  a  maj.gen,,  and  after 
hostilities  had  ceased  he  sui)erinteuded  the  disbandment  of  the  army.  He  was  secretary 
of  Avar  (which  office  included  at  that  time  the  supervision  of  the  navy)  from  1785  to 
Dec,  1794,     Upon  his  retirement  from  office  he  settled  on  his  estates  in  Maine. 

KNOX,  ViCESTMus,  D.D.,  1752-1821;  b.  Middlesex;  graduated  at  Oxford;  master  of 
Tunbridge  school,  Kent,  for  33  years,  and  for  a  long  lime  rector  of  several  parishes.  He 
was  admired  as  a  preacher.  His  chief  works  were*  Esmys,  Moral  and  Literary;  Liberal 
Education;  Consideratioiis  on  the  Lord's  Supper;  CJiristian  Plnlosopliy,  which  passed 
through  numerous  editions;  Sermons;  Elegant  Extracts  in  Prose  and  Verse.  His  complete 
works  were  published  in  7  volumes. 

KNOX  COLLEGE,  at  Galesbiirg,  Knox  co,,  111.,  was  organized  in  1841.  In  1880  t 
had  14  professors  and  92  students,  and  a  library  of  G,200  volumes.  It  admits  students  of 
both  sexes.     President,  Newton  Bateman,  ll,d. 

KNOXVILLE  {ante),  the  capital  of  Knox  co.,  Tenn.,  and  a  terminus  of  the  Knox- 
ville  and  Charleston  railroad,  which  connects  here  with  the  Knoxville  and  Ohio  railroad. 
It  is  built  upon  an  elevated  site,  and  is  surrounded  by  picturesque  scenery.  It  has  pros- 
perous manufactures  and  a  vigorous  trade,  and  is  exceeded  in  population  by  but  two 
cities  in  the  state.  The  Tennessee  agricultural  college  is  connected  with  the  East  Ten- 
nessee university  at  this  place.  Among  the  numerous  public  buildings  is  the  U.  S. 
custom-house  and  post-office,  costing  $400,000,  an  elegant  structure  of  gray  marble, 
quarried  in  the  vicinity.     Knoxville  was  the  capital  of  the  state  from  1794  to  1817. 

KNYPHAUSEN,  Dodo  Henky,  Baron,  1730-89;  b.  Alsace;  a  German  soldier  dis- 
tinguished in  the  wars  of  Frederick  the  great  against  Austria  In  the  American  revo- 
lution he  received  command  of  Hessian  and  Waldeck  troops,  participating  in  the  battles 
of  Long  island,  White  Plains,  Fort  "Washington,  Monmouth,  and  Brandy  wine.  In  the 
absence  of  sir  Henry  Clinton  in  1780  he  had  command  of  the  British  troops  in  New 
Y'ork,  and  made  two  raids  into  New  Jersey  with  5,000  men,  accomplishing,  however, 
little  more  than  the  sacking  of  Connecticut  Farms  and  the  burning  of  Springfield, 

KOCHLA'NI,  the  name  given  lo  the  royal  breed  of  Arabian  horses,  said  to  have  been 
the  offspring  of  Solomon's  stud,  and  to  have  had  their  genealogies  preserved  during 
more  than  2,000  years. 

KCECHLIN,  Andre,  b.  Paris,  1785;  the  most  distinguished  member  of  the  large 
family  which  has  so  long  carried  on  the  print-trade  of  Mulhouse  in  Alsace.  It  was 
through  his  efforts  that  this  branch  of  industry  attained  its  highest  degree  of  prosperity. 

KOEK'KOEK,  Behnakd  Cornelis,  1803-02;  b.  in  the  Netherlands;  studied  paint- 
ing under  his-father  and  at  Amsterdam.  In  1841  he  went  to  reside  at  Clevesin  Rhenish 
Prussia.  He  was  a  landscape  painter  and  his  work  holds  high  rank.  Three  of  his 
brothers  also  were  painters. 

KO'KOMO.  a  city,  the  capital  of  Howard  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  "Wildcat  river,  and  on 
the  Indianapolis,  Peru  and  Chicago  railroad,  wiiere  it  crosses  the  Pittsburg,  Cincin- 
nati and  St.  Louis  railroad;  54  m.  n.  of  Indianapolis,  and  22  m.  s.s.c.  of  Logansport; 
pop.  '75,  5,720.  It  is  the  n.e.  terminus  of  the  Frankfort  and  Kokomo  railroad.  It  has 
the  usual  county  buildings,  a  state  normal  school,  a  high  school,  3  banks.  5  clnu'ches,  a 
foundry,  a  woolen-mill,  several  planing-mills,  a  stave  factory,  and  3  weekly  news- 
papers. 

KOLB,  Georg  Friedricii,  b,  Sept.  14,  1808,  at  Spires,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  where, 
at  22  years  of  age,  he  established  a  liberal  journal,  which  he  conducted  for  more  than  20 
years,  encountering  many  obstacles  from  the  government.  It  was  by  his  influence  as  a 
member  of  the  Bavarian  diet  that  king  Louis  I.,  in  1849,  was  compelled  to  reimburse 
the  state  treasury  for  ihe  money  whicli  had  been  lent  lo  his  son,  king  Otho.  of  Greece, 
Soon  after  this  the  reactionary  party  came  into  power,  and  Koll)  took  \\\)  his  n^sidence 
in  Zurich  to  escape  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Bavarian  government:  He  returned  in 
1860  and  again  became  the  editor  of  a  liberal  journal.  He  is  eminent,  not  only  as  a 
politician  and  journalist,  but  also  as  a  statistician. 

KALCSEY,  Ferencz,  1790-1838;  b.  Transylvania,  He  studied  law,  but  his  tastes 
drew  him  away  to  the  literary  i)rofession,  Lhintifying  himself  with  the  movement  led 
by  Kazinczy,  he  exercised  a  wide  influence  as  a  critic,  and  wrote  tak^s  and  poems 
which  gained  him  no  little  popularity.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  diet  from 
1832  to  1836,  and  took  rank  as  one  oi  the  most  brilliant  orators  of  the;  country.  Just  a. 
a  great  political  career  seemed  to  be  opening  before  him,  he  suddenly  died  at  Pesths 
His  collected  writings  were  published  after  his  death;  his  Diary  in  1848. 
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KOLIjS",  or  KoLLTN,  a  t.  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Kaurzim,  on  the  Elbe,  at  a  rail- 
way junction,  35  m.  e.  of  Prague;  pop.  9,473.  It  lias  manufactures  of  cotton,  liquor, 
etc.     It  was  here  that  marshal  Daun  defeated  Frederick  the  great  in  1757. 

KOLOSHES.     See  Kadiaks. 

KOMOIIN,  a  CO.  in  Hungary.     See  Comoiin. 

KOMORN,  or  Comorn,  a  Hungarian  city,  whose  fortifications  are  esteemed  the 
strongest  in  the  world.  The  city  proper  is  situated  on  an  island  at  the  point  of  union 
of  the  Waag  and  Danube  rivers,  85  m.  from  Vienna;  pop.  '70,  12.256.  It  has  a  number 
of  important  public  buildings,  including  seven  churches,  of  which  four  are  RomanCatholic, 
and  a  synagogue.  The  manufacture  of  cannon  ana  small  arms  is  conducted  on  an  exten- 
sive scale.  The  fortress  of  Komorn  dates  back  to  the  15lh  c,  when  it  was  built  by  the 
orders  of  Matthias  I.  (Corviuus),  king  of  Hungary.  The  original  fortress,  however,  was 
afterwards  greatly  strengthened  by  the  construction  of  works  on  both  sides  of  the  Danube, 
tetes-de-pont,  and  other  defenses,  rendering  it  nearly  impregnable.  Komorn  was  besieged 
and  captured  many  times  and  retaken  as  many,  during  the  wars  between  the  Ottoman 
Turks  and  the  Hungarians.  Here,  too,  in  1848-49,  occurred  the  final  conflict  of  the 
Hungarian  war  against  Austrian  domination.  Here,  after  Russian  intervention  had 
turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  Klapka  and  his  gallant  comrades 
resisted  duiing  several  weeks  the  Austiian  army  under  Haynau,  and  only  finally  capitu- 
lated and  retired  from  Komorn  when  granted  all  the  "honors  of  war." 

KONIA'GAS.     See  Kadiaks. 

KONGSBERG,  a  t.  of  Norwa}-,  45  m.  by  rail  s.s.w.  of  Christiana,  on  the  river 
Lauwen;  pop.  4,800.  A  silver  mine,  discovered  here  in  1623,  is  the  most  important  in 
the  kingdom  The  town  has  a  school  of  mines,  a  royal  manufactory  of  arms  and  powder, 
smelting- works  for  silver  and  cobalt,  and  manufactures  of  iron,  cotton  goods,  toys,  etc. 

KONlGSHtJTTE,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  in  Silesia,  54  m.  e.s.e.  of  Oppeln;  pop.  26,0S0. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  baths,  and  has  large  iron  and  zinc  works  and  coal  mines. 

KONIGSMARK,  Maria  Aurora,  Countess,  1666-1728;  b.  Sweden;  daughter  of  a 
Swedish  general,  and  granddaughter  of  a  field-marshal  in  the  Swedish  service  of  the 
name  of  Wrangel.  She  was  mother  of  Maurice  of  Saxony  (marshal  Saxe),  and  an  ances- 
tress of  Mme.  Dudevant  (George  Sand).  She  was  celebrated  for  her  charms  both  of  per- 
son and  mind.  Previous  to  1694  much  of  her  time  was  passed  at  the  courts  of  Stockholm, 
Hanover,  and  Brunswick,  receiving  a  thorough  education  for  that  period,  and  becoming 
an  accomplished  linguist.  She  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  unpublished  poelical  and 
dramatic  pieces,  among  them  verses  upon  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  In  1694,  as  countess 
of  Konigsmai'k,  she  went,  in  consequence  of  some  fiiiancial  diflllculty  with  her  bankers 
at  Hamburg,  to  the  court  of  Augustus  I., elector  of  Saxony,  surnamcd  the  strong,  hoping 
for  his  intervention  in  her  favor.  She  found  the  licentious  monai'ch  living  in  greater  luxury 
and  magnificence  than  any  sovereign  of  Europe, excepting  Louis  XIV.  Won  by  her  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  Augustus  first  made  her  his  mistress,  and,  in  1702,  ambassadress 
to  her  royal  countryman,  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  with  whom  she  failed  to  make  terras, 
not  succeeding  in  gaining  an  audience.  Her  historian,  Vollaire,  however,  who  esteemed 
her  "the  most  famous  woman  of  two  centuries,"  has  recorded  that  "  she  returned  wilh 
the  satisfaction  of  believing  tliat  she  was  the  only  person  feared  by  the  king  of  Sweden." 
Her  life  was  ended  at  Quedlinburg,  a  town  of  Prussia,  at  the  fool  of  the  Ilartz  moun- 
tains, in  the  province  of  Saxony,  on  the  river  Bode,  She  was  buried  in  the  church 
which  contains  the  graves  of  emperor  Henry  I.  and  his  wife  Matilda  and  the  abbesses  of 
the  convent  of  St.  Wipertus. 

KONIGSMARK,  Philip  Christopher,  Count;  b.  about  1650,  assassinated  in  1694; 
a  Swedish  adventurer.  He  entered  the  Swedish  army,  in  which  he  attained  the  rank  of 
colonel.  His  cousin,  Sophia  Dorothea,  a  beautiful  princess,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
(•alle,  was  married  to  the  prince-elector  of  Hanover  (afterwards  George  I.  of  England). 
He  went  to  the  court  of  Hanover  in  1692,  and,  finding  his  cousin  alienated  from  her  hus- 
band on  account  of  his  gloomy  and  jealous  character,  he  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
her  to  flee  with  him  to  France,  but,  the  intrigHC  being  suspected,  he  was  assassinated  by 
order  of  the  elector.  The  correspondence  of  the  cousins,  published  in  1847,  shows  that 
a  guilty  love  existed  between  them. 

KONIGSTEIN,  a  small  t.  of  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe,  17  m.  s.e.  of  Dresden;  pop.  3,261; 
noted  for  its  impregnable  fortress  on  a  rock  779  ft.  above  the  river.  Its  strength  is  due 
to  its  lofty  and  insulated  position  on  the  solid  and  precipitous  rock.  The  Saxon  mon- 
archs  have  used  it  in  times  of  danger  for  themselves  and  their  treasures.  The  high  gate- 
way is  approached  by  a  slanting  passage  cut  through  the  rock,  and  by  a  wooden 
drawbridce.  This  passage  is  strongly  defended.  Two  years'  provisions  for  1200  men 
are  stored  in  time  of  war  in  vast  bomb-proof  casemates  hollowed  out  of  the  rock.  There 
is  a  well  1172  ft.  deep  bored  in  the  rock,  and  the  land  surrounding  the  fortress  supplies 
vegetables  for  the  garrison  and  pasturage  for  one  or  two  cows.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
fortresses  in  Europe  that  has  never  been  taken.  The  last  time  it  became  a  royal  asyhmi 
was  in  1849,  when  the  king  lived  here  three  months.  Packing-boxes  are  kept  ready  for 
conveying  thUher  the  valuable  treasures  of  Dresden  in  case  of  danger.  The  garrison 
consists  entirely  of  Saxon  soldiers,  but  the  commander  is  appointed  by  the  emperor. 
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KONRAD  lY.,  122S-54;  b.  in  Apulia;  son  of  Frederick  IT.,  emperor  of  Germany; 
crowned  king  of  the  Komaus  in  1:237,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  fatlier,  in  1250,  assumed 
the  title  of  emperor.  He  contended  auainst  the  intriiiues  and  usurpations  of  tiu;  pope, 
and  repulsed  tlie  Mongol  invaders,  lie  had  a  competitor  in  "William  of  Holland,  by 
Avhom  he  was  defeated.  He  kept  himself  on  the  throne  until,  embarrassed  by  the 
increasing  anarchy  of  Germany,  he  retired  to  Italy  in  1251  and  conquered  Naples.  He 
was  foiled  in  his  plans,  liowever,  by  the  pope,  and  died  of  a  liugeriug  disease,  supposed 
to  have  been  induced  by  poison. 

KONX  OMPAX,  words  employed  in  the  dismissal  ceremonies  of  the  Eleusiniau 
mysteries,  which  were  held  by  the  Athenians  at  Elcusis  every  fourth  year  in  honor  of 
Ceres.  Their  siijnificatiou  appears  to  have  been  "  amen,"  or  "  the  ceremonies  are  con- 
cluded." 

KOOFA,  or  Kufa.     See  Kufic  Writing,  ante. 

KOOM,  or  KuM,  a  t.  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Irak-Ajcmi,  60  m.  s.w.  of  Teheran; 
pop.  8,000.  It  was  built  by  the  Saracens  at  the  beginning  of  the  9tli  c. ;  became  one  of 
the  finest  cities  of  Persia,  and  was  long  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  silks.  The  Afghans 
took  and  nearly  destroyed  it  on  their  invasion  of  Persia  in  1722.  Though  partly  rebuilt, 
it  is  still  mostly  in  ruins.  Cutlery,  cloth,  glass,  china,  and  soap  are  made  here,  and 
there  are  well-supplied  bazaars.  It  has  a  beautiful  mosque  to  the  memory  of  Fatimu, 
the  daughter  of  imam  Resa,  containing  the  tombs  of  Sofi  I.  and  shah  Abbas  11. 

KOOMASSIE.     See  Coomassie,  ante, 

KOOR,  or  Kuii.     Sec  Kura,  ante. 

KOORDISTAN'.     See  Kurdistan,  ante. 

KOORILE  ISLANDS.    See  Kurile  Islands,  ante. 

'     KOORSK.     See  Kursk,  ante. 

KOOSSO,  or  Kosso.     See  Cusso,  aiite. 

KOO'TENAIS,  KiTUNAiiA,  or  Flatbows,  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  n.w.  part  of  the 
United  States,  long  allied  to  the  Flatheads,  but  forming  a  distinct  family.  They  are 
amiable  and  inolTensive,  but  cowardly,  and  indisposed  to  abandon  a  nomadic  life.  They 
are  poor,  subsisting  on  lish,  roots,  grain,  berries,  etc.  Formerly  they  roamed  about  the 
head  waters  of  the  Clark  and  McGilvray  rivers,  where  they  hunted  elk,  deer,  Rocky 
mountain  sheep,  birds,  and  fish,  but  seldom  molested  buffalo.  Though  they  welcomed 
father  De  Smet,  and  built  a  chapel  for  him,  the  tribe  as  such  has  not  made  any  marked 
advance  toward  civilization.  In  1872,  320  of  the  tribe  were  in  Montana,  400  in  Idaho, 
400  in  British  Columbia,  and  a  few  in  Washington  territoly^  Those  in  Idaho  live  upon 
a  reservation  set  apart  for  them,  to  which  they  were  removed  in  conformity  with  an 
executive  order  of  June  14,  18G7. 

KOO'TENAY,  a  co.  in  n.  Idaho,  bounded  n.  by  British  Columbia,  e.  by  Montana,  s. 
b}^  Cocur  d'Alene  river,  and  w.  by  Washington  territory.  It  contains  severcil  large  lakes, 
and  is  drained  by  Clark's  river.  Its  surface  is  partly  mountainous  and  partly  prairie. 
It  has  deposits  of  gold. 

KOPP,  Joseph, Eutych,  1793-1866;  b.  in  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  Switzerland; 
taught  Greek  at  the  lyceum  of  Lucerne,  1819-41,  and  was  president  of  the  board  of 
education,  1841-45,  retiring  on  account  of  the  opposition  excited  by  his  hostility  to  the 
Jesuits.  He  devoted  much  labor  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Swiss  federation, 
and  was  the  first  to  demonstrate,  in  his  Urkunde  zur  BeleucJitu))c/  der  Geschiehte  dcr 
eklfjenosHcher  Bdnde,  the  legendary  character  of  the  story  of  William  Tell.  His  History 
of  the  Swiiss  Federation  {GescJiichte  der  eidgenosscher  Biindii)  is  a  valuable  work,  showing 
much  research  of  early  documentary  sources. 

KOPPARBERG,  a  district  of  Sweden,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Dal  river,  and 
embracing  the  territory  formerly  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Delarne;  pop.  180.000. 
It  is  a  mountainous  region,  covered  with  forests  of  birch  and  fir,  rich  in  cop]-K>r  and 
porphyry,  but  not  well  adapted  for  agriculture.  The  inhabitants  are  Scandinavians  of 
the  finest  type,  hardy,  brave,  and  honest,  and  exceedingly  fond  of  their  native  vales. 
The  country  is  too  poor  to  yield  them  a  support,  and  nuillitudcs  are  compelled  to  go 
elsewhere  for  work,  but  they  invariably  return  sooner  or  later  with  the  fruits  of  their 
industry,  to  live  and  die  in  the  places  where  they  were  born.     Capital,  Falun. 

KOPPEN,  Peter  von,  1793-1864;  b.  at  Kharkow,  Russia;  educated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  his  native  city,  and  devoted  his  life  to  investigations  concerning  the  ethnology, 
archicology,  and  history  of  Russia.  His  writings  on  these  subjects  are  of  great  value. 
The  Russian  government  presented  him  with  an  estate  in  the  Crimea. 

K0RAE8,  Diamantes.     See  Coray,  Adamantius. 

KORAT',  a  dependency  of  Siam,  between  that  country  and  Cambodia;  pop.  60,000. 
It  is  situated  on  a  high  table-land,  and  its  capital,  which  bears  the  same  name,  is  a 
stronghold  nearly  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  approaches  to  it  being  through  a  dense 
and  dangerous  jungle.  The  inhabitants  of  Korat  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture, 
sugar  being  a  staple  product.     Copper  mining  is  also  an  important  industry. 

KORNEGAL'LE,  or  Kornp:gal,  a  t.  of  Ceylon,  48  m.  n.e.  of  Columbo;  pop.  3,682; 
beautifully  situated  in  the  shade  of  an  immense  rock  and  in  the  midst  of  dense  woods. 
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It  was  anciently  one  of  the  capitals  of  Ceylon.  It  is  a  great  resort  for  pilgrims  on  account 
of  an  ancient  temple  on  a  rock,  in  wiiicli  is  hollowed,  as  the  legend  relates,  the  footprint 
of  Buddha. 

KORTETZ',  or  Cortitz,  a  Russian  island  in  the  Dnieper  river,  rising  to  a  height  of 
165  ft.  above  the  level  of  tlie  water,  and  formerly  a  Cossack  stronghold.  In  1784  the 
empress  Catharine  II.  removed  the  Cossacks,  and  replaced  them  with  a  colony  of  Ger- 
man Mennonites.  In  1871,  owing  to  the  conscription  practiced  in  Russia,  many  of  the 
Mennonites  emigrated  to  America,  whereupon  the  emperor  modified  the  stringency  of 
the  laws.  Kortetz  contains  16  villages,  whose  inhabitants  are  chiefly  devoted  to  agri- 
culture, though  there  are  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool. 

KORVEI.     See  Corvei,  ante. 

KOSCIUS'KO,  a  co.  in  n.  Indiana,  intersected  by  the  Tippecanoe  river,  and  by  the 
Pittsburg,  Fort  AVayne  and  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati,  Wabash  and  Michigan  railroads; 
567  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  23,531.  The  productions  are  wheat,  maize,  oats,  hay,  wool,  dairy 
products,  cattle,  and  lumber.     There  are  but  few  manufactures.     Capital,  Warsaw. 

KOSCIUSKO,  Mount,  the  highest  elevation  of  the  Australian  Alps,  being  7,176  ft. 
high,  and  situated  nearly  in  lat.36'  30'  s.,  and  long.  134°  30'  w.,  on  the  boundary 
between  the  provinces  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  The  head-waters  of  the 
Murray  and  Murrumbidgee  rivers  are  nearly  at  the  base  of  the  mount. 

KOSLOV.     See  Kozlof,  ante. 

KOSSUTH,  a  co.  in  the  n.  part  of  Iowa;  576  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  6,159.  It  is  drained 
by  tlie  e.  fork  of  Des  Moines  river,  which  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  A 
large  portion  of  the  surface  is  praiiie,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  and 
hay  are  the  chief  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Iowa  and  Dakotah  division 
of  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railroad.  Valuation  of  real  and  personal  property, 
$1,515,151.     Capital,  Algona. 

KOSZEGII.     See  Guns,  ante. 

KOTHEN,  a  tlu-iving  manufacturing  t.  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt,  in  Germany,  pop. 
13,563,  situated  about  30  m.  from  Leipsic,  is  the  meeting-place  of  three  lines  of  railroad: 
the  Berlin  and  Anhalt,  Magdeburg  and  Leipsic,  and  Kothen  and  Ilalberstadt.  It  has  a 
number  of  public  buildings,  excellent  educational  facilities,  and  a  considerable  trade,  in 
which  sugar-retiniug  is  the  most  important  factor.  Formerly  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
ducliy  of  Anhait-Kothen,  but  in  1863  this  became  a  part  of  the  united  duchy  of  Anhalt 

KOTTBUS.     See  Cottbus,  ante. 

KOULI  KHAK    See  Nadir  Shah,  ante. 

KRANACH,  Lucas.     See  Cranacii,  ante. 

KRANTZ,  Albert,  1450-1517;  b.  Germany;  having  studied  philosophy  and  theology 
at  Hamburg  and  Rostock,  and  having  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  he  returned  to  receive 
his  degree  at  Rostock,  and  to  fill  the  office  of  rector  in  the  university.  In  1489,  having 
been  elected  syndic  of  Hamburg,  he  was  present  at  the  assembly  of  Wismar,  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  the  discussion  relative  to  the  interests  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and 
was  sent  by  tliem  as  ambassador  to  France  in  1497,  and  to  England  in  1499,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  them  as  allies  against  the  pirates  of  the  North  sea.  In  1500  he  was 
chosen  arbitrator  by  John,  king  of  Denmark,  and  Frederick,  duke  of  Holstein,  to  settle 
their  difference  on  the  subject  of  the  province  of  Ditmarsen.  In  1508  he  was  appointed 
dean  of  his  chapter,  and  labored  diligently  to  eradicate  the  evils  that  had  crept  into 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  He,  however,  condemned  the  first  attack  of  Luther  on  the 
Romish  church.  His  principal  works  are  Chronicles  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and^NoriDoy,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Saxony.  He  was  approved 
by  Cisner  as  an  author  of  the  first  rank  among  contemporaneous  writers. 

KRASIC'KI,  Ignacy,  1734-1801;  born  in  the  province  of  Galicia,  Poland.  His 
family,  which  Avas  of  the  highest  distinction,  destined  him  for  the  church.  He  com- 
pleted his  studies  for  the  priesthood  at  Rome,  was  made  a  canon,  and,  in  1767,  bishop  of 
Ermeland.  His  diocese,  i)y  annexation,  passed  under  the  rule  of  Frederick  the  great, 
"with  whom  Krasicki's  talents  for  satire  soon  made  him  a  favorite.  He  was  promoted 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Gnesen,  1795.  He  wrote  much  in  verse,  chiefly  satires  and 
fables.  Besides  his  version  of  the  old  stor}'  of  the  king  of  Poland  devoured  by  mice, 
we  may  mention  his  Monachomachia,  or  War  of  Monks.  He  also  translated  Ossian  into 
Polish. 

KRASIN'SKI,  Zygmunt  Napoleon,  Count,  1812-59;  b.  in  Poland.  He  Avas  led  by 
liis  enthusiasm  for  the  restoration  of  Polish  autonomy  to  refuse  to  enter  the  Russian 
service,  in  which  his  father  held  a  high  position  He  celebrated  in  verses  of  considerable 
power,  especially  the  lyrical  portion,  the  nspii'ations  of  his  countrymen,  and  more  gen- 
erally of  the  Slavic  races.  His  Nuhiska  Komedy«i  (Undivine  Comedy)  has  been  imitated 
by  the  present  lord  Lytton  (Owen  Meredith)  in  his  Fool  of  Time. 

KRASNOVODSK',  a  Russian  fortress  on  the  s.e.  shore  of  the  Caspian  sea,  on  the 
bay  of  Krasnovodsk,  a  place  of  both  military  and  scientific  importance.  It  was  from 
this  point  that  Peter  the  great  moved  upon  Khiva,  and  it  has  been  the  starting-place  of 
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several  important  exploring  expeditions.  After  the  time  of  Peter  the  great  it  was 
neglected,  but  was  restored  to  use  in  1S69.  One  of  the  three  Russian  columns  that 
advanced  upon  Khiva  in  1873  started  from  tliis  point. 

KRASSO,  a  co.  in  s.  Ilungar\%  w.  of  Transylvania,  2,019  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  259,079; 
is  heavily  wooded,  but  contains  good  pasture  laud  and  productive  mines.  The  inhabi- 
tants arechictly  Roumanians,  with  an  admixture  of  Germans,  Magyars,  and  Croats.  Co. 
town,  Lugos. 

KRASZEWSKI.  Josef  Ignacy,  b.  Warsaw,  1812;  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  AVihia,  and  in  1837  married  and  settled  in  Volhynia.  The  revolutionary  period  of 
1830  aroused  his  sympathy  and  secured  his  practical  aid,  and  in  1831  he  was  arrested 
and  not  relcas'jd  until  1834.  For  five  years,  between  1853  and  1858,  he  was  curator  of 
schools  in  Volhynia.  In  1860  he  was  an  cclitor  in  Warsaw,  and  three  years  later  settled 
in  Dresden,  anci  delivered  lectures.  He  was  a  versatile  writer,  and  published  as  many 
as  300  volumes  of  liction,  travels,  history,  and  poetry. 

KRASZNA,  a  CO.  in  e.  Hungary,  formerly  a  part  of  Transylvania;  444  sq.m.;  pop. 
62,714;  is  mountainous,  the  valleys  only  yielding  to  agriculture.  In  1860  it  was  formed 
into  a  separate  count}'.     Capital,  Szihigy-Somlyo. 

KRAUSE,  Kakl  Christian  FniEDRicn,  1781-1832;  b.  Germany;  having  been  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  Jena,  and  having  filled  the  office  of  tutor  for  two  years, 
resided  for  the  next  20  years  at  Rudolstadt,  Berlin,  and  Dresden,  pursuing  philosophical 
studies  and  making  occasional  journeys  into  the  s.  of  Germany,  visiting  France  and 
Italy.  In  1824  he  returned  to  Gottingen,  lecturing  there  on  philosophy  until  1831,  when 
he  went  to  live  as  a  private  citizen  at  ]Munich.  He  had  socialistic  views  of  an  original 
type,  anticipatory  of  a  millennium  of  harmony  and  unity,  in  which  all  mankind  should 
be  associated  in  a  common  labor  for  universal  development;  finding  in  freemasonry,  as 
he  thought,  the  first  principles  of  such  an  organization.  Among  his  works  on  this  sub- 
ject were  published  in  1810:  Die drei  dlteHlenKvni<ti(rkundenderFreimaHrerhrvderscha^ 
HohereVergeUtigunf} der edit  ubevUefertenGrund-f<yml)ole  dcr  Freimaurerci ;  and  Urbild  der 
Meri.se/ihf it.     In  1828-29  he  published  two  works  on  philosophy. 

KRAUTH,  Charles  Porterfield,  s.t.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  1823;  graduated  at  Pennsyl- 
vania college,  Gettysburg,  1839;  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Lulheran  church, 
and  was  palftor  of  churches  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania.  In  1864  he  was 
a])pointe(l  professor  of  systematic"  theology  in  the  Lutheran  theological  seminary  at 
Philadelphia,  and  in  1868  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  intellectual  and  moral 
])hilosophy  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  written  much  on  the  history, 
doctrines,  and  liturgy  of  the  Lutheran  church,  showing  extensive  learning  and 
research 

KRAYOVA.     See  Krajova,  ante. 

KREMLIN.     See  Moscow. 

KRISHNA  RIVER      See  Kistnah,  ante. 

KRISS  KRINGLE.     See  Nicholas,  Saint. 

KROEGER,  Adolph  E.,  b.  near  Friedrichstadt,  Germany,  1837.  His  father  was  a 
minister,  and  in  1848  the  whole  family  came  to  America  and  settled  at  Davenport,  Iowa, 
where  young  Kroeger  some  years  afterwards  entered  a  banking-house  as  clerk.  During 
the  three  years  preceding  the  rebellion  he  was  engaged  upon  the  Wew  York  Times  as  a 
translator.  During  the  war  he  served  upon  gen.  Fremont's  staff.  His  writings  and 
translations  have  contributed  not  a  little  toward  l)i'inging  German  literature  into  notice  in 
the  United  States.     In  1873  he  published  T?ie  Minnesingers  of  Germany. 

KRONSTADT,  a  seaport  in  Russia.     See  Cronstadt,  ante. 

KRONSTADT,  a  city  in  Transylvania.     See  Cronstadt,  ante. 

KROO,  or  Krd,  an  idolatrous  negro  race,  supposed  to  have  originated  in  central 
Africa,  and  to  have  been  driven  thence  by  tlie  Mandingoes  and.Foolahs  to  Liberia.  At 
present  they  arc  settled  on  the  St.  Paul  'river,  their  country  reaching  from  cape  Mesu- 
rado  to  St.  Andreas.  They  are  a  poM-erlul  Irilje,  known  as  KrooMun,  and  are  particu- 
larly fond  of  the  sea.  They  are  very  lilack,  woolly-headed,  stout  and  active,  and  are 
much  cmploved  on  the  coast  as  sailors  and  boat-builders.  They  occupy  a  tiact  of  land 
about  70  m.  "in  length,  extending  inland  only  a  few  miles.  They  are  polygamous,  devot- 
ing their  earnings  chiefly  to  buying  wives,  who  take  care  af  them  when  they  become 
old  and  infirm.  Missionaries  have  made  efforts  to  convert  the  Kroomen,  but  without 
success. 

KROTOSCHIN',  or  Krotoszyn,  at.  in  the  province  of  Posen,  Prussia;  pop.  '71, 
7,866;  manufactures  considerable  tobacco  and  produces  wool.  It  also  has  manufactures 
of  linen.  More  than  one-third  of  the  population  are  Jews,  but  there  are  places  of  wor- 
ship for  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 

KROZET  ISLANDS.     See  Crozet,  ante. 

KRUG,  WiLHELM  Traugott,  1770-1842;  a  follower  of  Kant,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  1804  as  professor  of  metaphysics  at  Konigsberg.     He  became  professor  of  philosophy 
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at  Lcipsic  in  180D.     In  his  Fundamental  PhilosopMs  he  attempted  to  liarraonize  realism 
and  idealism. 

KRUMMACHER,  Fiitedrtcii  Adolf.  1768-1845;  b.  Prussia;  having  been  educated 
for  the  church,  was  appointed  professor  of  tlieology  in  a  university  in  Duisburg.  vvliich 
in  1818  was  transferred  to  Dusseldorf.  In  1819  he  v»'as  a  member  of  tlie  consistorial 
council,  and  court  preacher  at  Bernburg  subsequent  to  his  pastoral  labors  in  Crefeld  and 
Kettwich.  In  1824  he  was  pastor  of  the  Reformed  congregation  at  Bremen.  He  was 
the  eldest  of  a  family  who  were  distinguished  amougthe  German  clergy.  He  was  a 
believer  in  evangelical  religion,  and  most  widely  known  by  his  Parables,  publisiied  in 
1805,  which  passed  through  many  editions,  were  illustrated,  translated  into  English,  and 
attained  great  popularity  in  Germany  and  other  countries.  He  wrote,  besides  a  drama 
of  Joharine>i  and  Ihimn  of  Love,  a  large  number  of  religious  and  poetical  works,  among 
them  Die  Kinderwkt,  sacred  poems  for  children ;  The  tiaffering,  Death,  and  liemrrection 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  Cornelius  the  Centurion;  and  The  Life  of  St.  John. 

KRUMMACHER,  Gottfried  Daniel,  1774-1837;  b.  Germany;  educated  at  Duis- 
burg, once  the  seat  of  a  Protestant  university;  became  a  popular  preacher  of  the 
Reformed  church.  He  embraced  the  spiritual  and  living  faith  of  the  pietists,  the  adhe- 
rents of  a  movement  which  originated  and  was  developed  within  the  German  Lutheran 
cliurch  in  the  18tli  c,  and  with  which  church  it  never  severed  its  connection.  In 
1816  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Elberfeld,  on  the  Wipper,  near  the  city 
of  Barmen  and  16  m.  from  Dusseldorf,  and  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  pietists 
of  tluit  district.  In  1833  he  published  Sermons  on  the  Wanderings  of  the  Children  of  Israel, 
and  in  183S  Dait?/  Manna.  In  the  English  translation  the  title  of  the  latter  was  changed 
to  The  Christian's  Every-day  Book. 

KRUPP,  Alfred,  b.  Prussia;  son  of  Friedrich  (d.  1826),  founder  of  the  steel-works 
at  Es^en;  succeeded  to  the  administration  of  this  enormous  manufacturing  establishment 
in  1848.  The  old  firm-name  Friedrich  Kruppis  retained.  In  1876  the  Krupp  manufac- 
tory exhibited  in  the  centennial  exhibition  at  PhiladeliJiia.  The  magnitude  of  this 
establishment  is  shown  by  a  few  figures:  it  has  more  than  1000  furnaces,  nearly  300 
steam-engines,  15  locomotives,  nearly  1000  cars,  more  than  3,000  dwelling-houses;  owns 
more  than  400  mines,  also  smelting-houses  and  blast-furnaces;  and  employs  about  20,000 
men  in  its  various  departments.     See  Kkupp's  Steel,  ante. 

KUBAN",  a  territory  in  s.  Russia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus  range  of  ipiountains,  in 
Ciscaucasia,  36,251sq.m.;  ])op.  '71,  672,224.  It  is  the  land  of  the  Kuban  Cossacks, 
numbering  nearly  half  a  million,  who  are  governed  by  a  lieutenant-general,  with  capital 
Yekaterinodar,  on  the  Black  sea. 

KUEN-LUN,  or  Koolkoon,  MOUNTAINS  {ante),  a  mountain  range  of  central  Asia, 
bounding  Thibet  on  the  n.  and  separating  it  from  Yarkaud  and  Khoten.  It  commences 
about  35'  n.  hit.  and  75°  e.  long.,  and  extends  in  an  easterly  direction  until  in  92^  c.  long. 
it  divides  into  two  ranges,  one  of  which,  called  Banyan-Kara,  diverges  s.e. :  the  other  by 
various  names  passes  through  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Kan-soo  and  Shen-soo.  The 
western  part  is  commonly  known  by  the  names  of  Karakorum  and  Mu'^lag.  The 
numerous  elevated  branches  which  it  sends  fortli  towards  the  Indus,  form  valleys  down 
which  immense  glaciers  descend  10,000  feet.  Some  of  the  glaciers  of  this  range  are 
more  stupendous  than  those  of  the  Himalayas. 

KUHN,  Adalbert,  b.  in  Konigsberg,  Prussia,  1812;  was  a  pupil  at  Berlin  of  Bockh 
and  Bopp,  under  whom  he  made  great  progress  in  comparative  philology.  In  1841  he 
began  to  teach  at  the  Cologne  gymnasium,  where  he  became  full  professor  in  1850.  Besides 
taking  high  rank  in  comparative  philology  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  science  of 
comparative  mythology.  He  has  w'ritten  several  boolvG  and  still  conducts  periodicals 
devoted  to  his  favorite  subjects. 

KUEINER,  Raphael,  1802-78;  b.  Gotha;  was  educated  atGottingen;  in  1824  begnn 
to  teach  at  the  Hanover  lyceum.  He  has  written  several  Greek  and  Latin  text-books, 
some  of  which  have  been  translated  into  English. 

KQHNOL,  orKUEHNOEL,  Christian  Gottlieb,  1768-1841;  b.  Leipsic;  lectured 
on  biblical  exegesis  and  hermeneutics  at  the  age  of  20  in  tlie  university  of  Leipsic;  was 
professor  of  philosophy  in  1790;  and  in  1800,  of  theology  at  Giessen.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  able  works,  i\mong\\\\\c\\\NevQ  Messianic  Prophecies;  Notes  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment; Tlie  Psalms  in  Meter;  Commentary  on  the  Ilistoricnl  Books  of  the  Netn  Testtonenf, 
in  4  vols.  The  last  especially  was  very  popular,  and  republished  in  England  with  the 
Greek  text. 

KU-KLUX  KLxVN,  or  Ku-ki^ux,  the  title  of  a  secret  association  which  existed  in  the 
southern  states  from  1866  to  1872,  and  wdiich  terrorized  that  section  of  the  country  dur- 
ing the  period  in  question.  It  was  first  made  known  as  an  active  agency  in  Tennessee, 
in  1867,  when  the  governor  of  the  state,  William  G.  Brownlow,  called  upon  the  U.  S. 
military  authorities  to  suppress  violence  and  public  disturbances  in  the  state,  which  were 
traced  to  this  organization.  The  history  of  the  Ku-klux  shows  that  at  the  close  of  the 
war  various  societies  of  a  political  character  were  formed  in  the  states  of  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
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Texas,  under  the  names  of  the  knii^lits  of  the  white  camellia,  white  brotherhood,  con- 
stitutional union  guards,  pale-faces,  invisible  empires,  invisible  circle,  etc.,  all  of  which 
were  eventually  lost  in  the  broader  scope  and  more  powerful  and  permanent  influence 
of  tlie  Ku-klux  klan.  From  the  evidence  alTorded  it  would  appear  that  the  origin  of 
these  secret  societies,  and  more  particularly  of  llie  one  we  are  specially  considering-,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  general  dislocation  of  political  and  social  interests  in  the  southeru 
states,  consequent  lo  the  aggressive  influence  of  a  long  and  devastating  coudilion  of 
warfare.  In  explanation  of  their  foundation,  ex-confederates  claim  that  tliey  were  pre- 
ceded by  the  organization  of  loyal  leagues,  which,  as  they  allege,  were  formed  among 
tiie  negroes  in  the  south  througli  the  efforts  of  "  carpet-baggers,"  so-called,  radical  lead- 
ers intriguing  in  the  interest  of  the  perpetuation  of  the  power  of  the  republican  party 
in  the  southern  states.  It  is  also  claimed  in  behalf  of  the  southern  people  that,  through 
the  ax;tion  of  the  14tl)  and  loth  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
southern  white  population  was  endangered  in  its  homes  and  its  social  relations,  tlie 
emancipated  blacks  being  considered  in  the  light  of  a  race  angered  by  long  and  bitter 
servitude,  now  armed  and  equipped  by  law  and  public  sentiment,  and  only  waiting 
opportunity  for  an  uprising  and  to  grasp  the  balance  of  power  among  the  high-spirited 
people  to  whom  they  had  been  slaves  for  more  tlian  two  centuries.  This  is  the  southern 
explanation  of  the  rise  of  the  Ku-klux.  AVhatever  may  be  the  measure  of  truth  con- 
tiiined  in  it,  this  in  no  wise  militates  against  the  justness  of  public  condemnation  of  its 
acts. — By  joint  resolution,  dated  April  20,  1871,  the  two  houses  of  congress  ordered  an 
investigation  into  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  states  recently  in  a  condition  of  insur- 
rection. For  three  years  the  press  liad  been  filled  with  detailed  statements  describing 
acts  of  atrocity  attributed  to  the  secret  and  terrible  Ku-klux  klan,  which  rivaled  the 
worst  instances  recorded  against  the  Spanis.li  domination  in  the  Netlierlands  and  the 
bloody  scenes  of  the  French  revolution.  In  every  southern  state  except  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Florida,  assassinations  of  negroes  and  white  repub- 
licans were  of  daily  occurrence.  The  gift  of  suffrage  to  the  colored  man  had  been 
nullified  in  its  outcome  as  a  political  influence  through  the  system  of  terrorizing  which 
utterly  precluded  the  free  suffrage  of  the  emancipated  blacks.  Besides  instances  of 
si)ecial  massacres  covering  large  numbers,  and  of  which  there  occurred  many  in  South 
('arolina,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Tennessee,  the  daily  and  nightly  assassina- 
tions, whippings,  burnings,  and  other  outrages  were  innumerable,  and  were  never 
recorded.  In  reporting  the  state  of  society  in  Texas,  the  evidence  given  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  negroes  were  murdered  with  such  frequency  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
keeping  an  accurate  record  of  the  details.  On  the  basis  of  reports  of  this  natui-e  and 
stimulated,  doubtless,  by  the  intense  public  feeling  in  the  north,  created  by  the  gradually 
spreading  conviction  of  the  lamentable  deficiency  in  the  power  of  the  law  as  applied  in 
the  south,  congress,  through  its  committee,  proceeded  to  the  investigation  ordered  by 
the  joint  resolution  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  The  result  of  this  investigation 
appears  in  the  12  octavo  volumes  reporting  the  testimony  taken  and  published  among 
the  official  documents  (senate)  of  the  year  1872.  An  immense  mass  of  evidence  displays 
the  nature  and  acts  of  the  Ku-klux,  and  fully  justifies  the  title  "  conspiracy,"  which 
congress  bestowed  upon  that  organization.  While  the  Ku-klux  may  have  originated  for 
a  minor  purpose,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  tremendous  association  of  men  sworn 
to  fidelity;  having  its  ramifications  in  every  southern  state,  and  the  power  of  life  and 
death  in  most  of  them;  with  a  ritual,  oatii,  grips,  pass-words,  and  all  the  other  secret 
and  systematic  machinery  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  most  hidden  and  dan- 
gerous purposes — it  is  difficidt  to  believe  that  th(;real  motive  and  intention  of  -the  order 
were  not  the  subversion  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion.  To  this  end,  the  negation  of  the  suffrage  in  the  south, 
and  the  efforts  to  defeat  reconstruction,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  liave  tended. 
And  whatever  diverse  opinions  maybe  held  regarding  the  good  sense,  judgment,  and 
patriotism  displayed  in  the  reconstruction  acts  and  the  methods  adopted  to  ^arry  them 
into  effect,  it  is  impossible  to  view  without  the  severest  censure  the  nature  of  the  oi)po- 
sition  to  them,  as  conducted  by  a  bloody  and  revengeful  association  of  cruel  and 
implacable  men,  crazed  by  the  facility  with  which  murder  and  incendiarism  could  be 
made  to  do  duty  for  what  its  members  chose  to  consider  retributive  justice  Following 
is  the  oath  of  the  Ku-klux  klan,  as  it  was  offered  in  evidence  before  the  investigatiri!^ 
committee  of  congress:  "1  (name),  before  the  great  immaculate  Judge  of  heaven  aiid 
earth,  and  upon  the  hoi}'  evangelists  of  Almighty  God.  do,  of  my  owh  free  will  :ind 
accord,  subscribe  to  the  following  sacred,  binding  obligation.  I.  I  am  on  the  side  of 
justice  and  humanity  and  constitutional  liberty,  as  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  forefathers. 
II.  I  reject  and  oppose  the  principles  of  the  radical  party.  III.  I  pledge  aid  to  a 
brother  of  the  Ku-klux  klan  in  sickness,  distress,  or  pecuniary  embarrassment.  Females, 
friends,  widows,  and  their  houseliolds  shall  Im;  tlie  special  object  of  my  care  and  i)rote(r- 
tion.  IV.  Should  I  ever  divulge,  or  cause  to  be  divulged,  any  of  the  .secrets  of  this 
order,  or  any  of  the  foregoing  obligations,  I  must  meet  with  the*  fearful  ))un!sl\ment  of 
death  and  traitors'  doom,  whiel^is  death,  death,  death,  at  the  hands  of  the  brethren." 
This  sufficiently  theatric:d  obligation  becomes  impressive  when  one  reflects  that  its 
Various  sections  were  carried  out  with  al)solute  rigor,  and  that  disobedience  of  the  orders 
of  the  chief  of  a  klan  was  actually  visited  with  instant  death.  Thus  were  the  customs 
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of  the  r(77'5c;7?/i!n  paralleled  among  so  prosaic  and  convcntionnl  a  people  as  the  Amer'-r.ns 
so  late  as  1871.  The  members  of  the  order  were  obliged  to  deny  their  meinber.-hip,  oven 
wlien  answering  as  witnesses  in  a  court  of  law,  and  were  obligated  to  clear  each  ether 
by  their  testimony  in  sucli  cases  or  when  acting  as  jurors.  The  Ku-klux  gradually  died 
out  as  an  active  organization  after  tlie  investigation  of  1871;  and  although  certain  of 
their  methods  continued  to  obtain  during  the  progress  of  elections  in  the  south,  the 
return  to  sounder  sense  and  better  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  that  section, 
and  the  improving  condition  of  the  relations  between  the  north  and  the  south,  grad- 
ually died  away  with  the  passions  in  whicli  the  organization  originated.  It  is  reported 
that  there  were  at  one  time  550,000  members  of  the  Ku-klux  klau  in  the  south,  of  whicii 
number  40,000  are  said  to  have  been  in  Tennessee. 

KUL'DJA,  Kul'ja,  Kool'dja,  Kut/dsha,  or  Gul'dscha,  a  piovince  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Turkistan;  25,500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  114,337;  w^as  formerly  a  part  of  Soongaria, 
the  extreme  n.w.  province  of  China,  which  country  conquered  it  in  1754  from  the  Kal- 
mucks. Some  years  ago  this  province  declared  its  independence  of  China  under  a  native 
sultan,  but  in  1871  the  Russian  government,  by  agreement  with  China,  annexed  Kuldjn 
to  its  dominions,  and  this  remained  its  status  until  1879,  the  czar  having  promised  to 
restore  it  to  the  Chinese  whenever  the  latter  should  occupy  the  province  with  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  keep  it  in  order  and  subjection,  as  against  the  wild  tribes  that  inhabited 
it.  The  defeat  of  YakoobBeg  afforded  to  China  the  desired  opportunity  to  regain  this 
territory,  and  a  demand  was  made  upon  the  czar  for  the  performance  of  his  promise. 
A  Russian  commission  w^as  accordingly  appointed,  and  in  Sept.,  1879,  this  commission 
reported  a  treaty,  which  was  accepted  by  China.  This  treaty  restored  to  the  latter  power 
four-fifths  of  the  province  of  Kuldja,  the  remaining  strip  of  territory  being  retained  b}' 
Russia  to  afford  a  foot-hold  and  hold  a  certain  degree  of  influence  in  that  country. 

KULM,  or  Culm,  a  C.  of  w.  Prussia;  pop.  '71,  8,455;  one  of  the  four  dioceses  into 
which  Prussia  w^as  divided  early  in  the  13th  century.  From  1466  to  1772  it  formed  a  part 
of  Poland,  but  on  the  first  partition  of  tiie  latter  kingdom  was  restored  to  Prussia.  Its 
trade  is  sufficient  for  the  necessities  of  the  people,  without  being  important.  Its  prin- 
cipal institutions  are  educational,  and  include  an  Episcopal  seminary,  a  cadet  school, 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium  or  high  school. 

KUM,  or  KooM,  the  ancient  Choana,  is  supposed  to  date  back  to  the  9th  c,  when  it 
was  an  independent  Arabic  principality.  It  is  situated  about  80  m.  from  Telieran,  in 
Persia,  on  the  high  road  through  Ispahan  and  Shiraz  to  Bushire,  on  the  Persian  gulf; 
pop.  about  8.000.  Formerly  it  was  a  magnificent  city,  containing  100,000  inhabitants, 
but  in  1723  it  w^as  destroyed  during  the  Afghan  invasion,  wliich  resulted  in  the  conquest 
of  Persia  and  its  government  by  the  Afghans,  until  they  were  expelled  by  Nadir  Sliah, 
7  years  later.  The  tomb  of  Fatima,  the  only  daughter  of  Mohammed,  is  still  shown  at 
Kum.  There  is  considerable  local  trade  by  the  numerous  bazaars,  but  the  manufactures 
of  the  place  are  uni;:iportant. 

RUMANIA      See  Cumania. 

KUMISS,  or  KuMiSH.     See  Koumiss,  ante. 

KUNG,  Prince,  b.  China,  1835;  a  member  of  the  Chinese  imperial  family,  chief  of 
the  state  department,  and  a  member  of  the  imperial  ministry,  uncle  of  the  late  emperor 
Foung-chS,  and  regent  of  the  empire  on  the  accession  of  the  latter  in  1861.  He  is 
among  the  party  of  progress  in  China,  and  has  advocated  freedom  of  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  and  the  adoption  of  foreign  customs  and  inventions.  To  his  influe*ic':» 
chietiy  was  owing  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  French  and  Engli.sh  after  the  Pel- He 
affair  in  1860,  and  likewise  the  appointment  of  Anson  Burliugame,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  as  envoy  and  ambassador  to  the  Christian  powers  in  1868.  Made  prime 
minister,  he  safely  conducted  China  through  the  Formosa  difficulty  with  Japan,  con- 
cluding a  treaty  of  peace  with  that  country  in  1874. 

KUNG-CHOW-FOO.     See  Hainan. 

KUNTH,  Karl  Sigismund,  1788-1850;  b.  Leipsic;  educated  in  BerUn.  through  the 
influence  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  (^f  botany,  h:id 
charge  of  the  botanical  garden  in  Berlin,  and  edited  Humboldt  and  Bonpland's  Voi/ar/es 
a  ux  Beg  ions  ^quinoctialca,  besides  assisting  in  the  arrangement  and  classifiication  of  baron 
Humboldt's  splendid  herbarium  of  5,000  specimens. 

KUNZE,  John  Christopher,  d.d..  b.  in  Saxony  about  1740;  was  educated  at  Leip- 
sic and  Halle,  and  became  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran  church.  In  1770  he  emigrated  to 
Philadelphia  to  act  as  associate  pastor  of  the  German  churches  there.  Duiing  his  resi- 
dence in  that  city  he  was  for  several  years  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  1784  he  accepted  a  pastoral  call  to  New  York,  where  he  resided  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  He  added  to  his  pastoral  labors  those  of  professor  of  oriental  literature  in 
Columbia  college.  He  Avas  one  of  the  best  Hebrew  scholars  of  his  time.  Among  his 
published  works  are  a  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  a 
Catechism  and  Liturgy,  and  a  Lutheran  Hymn  and  Prayer  Book. 
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KUO'PIO,  a  hhi  or  governmont  of  Finland;  1G.498  aq.m. ;  pop.  238,280.  It  is  com- 
pii.-.L'(i  ill  Mil  extinsivc  plain,  containing  a  large  number  of  lakes,  and  lying  immediately 
w.  of  liussia;  lat.  63'  n.,  long.  27'  east. 

KU'RILE  ISLANDS  {(tnte)  Japanese  name  Cht-shtma  (thousand  islands).  The 
name  Kurile  is  Russian,  from  kun'l,  "  to  smoke,"  from  the  active  volcanoes  seen  from 
Kamtchatka.  Those  belonging  to  Russia  were  transferred  to  Japan  in  1874  in  exchange 
for  the  southern  half  of  Saghalieu.  held  by  Japan.  Immense  numbers  of  seals  are 
annually  shot  and  skinned  for  their  fur  by  Americans  in  schooners  off  these  islands 

KURO'DA  KIYOTA'KU,  b.  in  Satsuma,  Japan,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  v^'ar 
of  1868,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  task  of  finishing  the  war  by  subduing  the  rebels  in 
Yezo.  After  some  of  the  fiercest  fighting  on  record  between  iron-clads  and  forts  and 
modern  war-vessels,  Kuroda  secured  the  surrender  of  Enomoto,  the  leader,  by  a  per- 
sonal pledge  that  no  harm  should  befall  him.  Though  the  government  condemned 
Enomoto  to  death,  Kuroda  secured  his  pardon  after  three  years'  imprisonment  by  the 
assurance,  solemnly  given,  that  if  harm  befell  Enomoto,  he  (Kuroda)  would  open  his 
bowels  by  harri-kari.  After  the  war  Kuroda  v^^as  made  chief  of  the  Kai-Taku-Shi,  a 
department  organized  to  colonize  and  develop  the  resources  of  Yezo,  In  1871  Kuroda 
visited  Europe  and  America,  and  in  Washington  secured  the  formation  of  the  staff  of 
American  geologists  and  scientific  men  w^ho  liav^e  done  more  for  the  development  of 
northern  Japan  and  for  our  scientific  knowledge  of  Yezo  than  anything  before  attempted. 
Horace  Caprou,  Thomas  Autisell,  m.d.,  Stuart  Eldredge,  m.d.,  mai.  Warfield,  Henry 
S.  Mimroe,  James  R.  Wasson,  Benjamin  S.  Lyman,  lieut.  Murray  S.  Day,  u.s.n.,  and 
others  have  served  under  the  Kai-Taku-Shi,  and  their  papers  in  scientific  periodicals  are 
rich  mines  of  exact  information  on  special  topics.  Out  of  this  enterprise  grew  up  ihe 
geological  survey  of  Japan,  now  being  carried  on  by  prof.  B.  S.  Lyman  In  1874  Kuroda 
was  made  imperial  counselor,  and  in  1876  went  to  Corea  in  command  of  the  treaty- 
making  expedition.  He  has  greatly  assisted  in  advancing  the  cause  of  female  education 
in  Japan. 

KURO  SHIWO  (Black  Current).  The  gulf  stream  of  the  Pacific  which  rises  near 
Formosa,  as  the  westward-northern  branch  of  the  north-equatorial  current  of  the  Pacific, 
and  flows  upward  past  Kiushiu,  Shikoku,  and  Hondo,  islands  of  Japan,  and  past  the 
Kurile  chain;  thence  splitting  into  two  branches,  the  smaller  stream  passes  up  through 
Behring's  straits,  the  main  volume  scouring  the  Aleutian  or  Fox  islands,  sending  a  loop 
around  the  Alaskan  coast;  and  thence  bending  southward  to  California,  whence  it  bends 
westward  past  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  pursues  its  way  past  Formosa  and  Japan  again. 
The  color  of  the  Kuro  is  of  a  deep  blue,  and  its  warm  waters  move  at  the  rate  of  3  m.. 
an  hour.  In  addition  to  its  scientific  and  climatic  significance  and  influence  on  Japan, 
Ahiska,  and  California,  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  races  of  America  may  receive  new 
light  through  a  study  of  the  Japan  current.  A  tree  or  junk,  set  in  the  Japan  current, 
if  left  to  float,  will  strand  on  Alaska  Qr  California,  or  even  upon  the  Hawaii  islands.  For 
20  centuries  Japanese  fishing-boats  have  been  blown  or  swept  into  the  Kuro  Shiwo,  and 
the  arrival  or  stranding  of  some  of  them  on  the  coasts  of  America  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
From  1872  to  1876  a  record  of  no  less  than  49  Japanese  junks  wrecked,  met  with  or  seen 
on  American  and  Hawaiian  shores  was  made  out.  and  read  by  Mr.  Chas.  Wolcott  Brooks 
before  the  California  academy  of  sciences,  Mar.  1,  1875.  Further  research  has  disclosed 
a  much  larger  number  of  waifs, all  Japanese.  See  the  summary  in  "  The  Mikado's  Empire," 
p.  579.  The  similarity  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  w.  coast  of  North  America  will  be 
understood  from  a  further  study  of  the  Kuro  Shiwo. 

KURTZ,  Bi<:xjAMiN,  d.d.,  ll.d..  1795-1865;  b.  Penn. ;  was  for  several  years  a  teacher 
of  ancient  and  modern  languages;  studied  theology  with  the  rev.  Dr.  George  Lochmau; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1815  bj--  the  Lutheran  synod  of  Pennsylvania;  was  assistant  to 
his  uncle,  rev.  Dr.  J.  D.  Kurtz,  at  Baltimore;  pastor  at  Hagerstown  and  Chambersburg; 
became  editor  of  the  Lutlf/>.ran  Obsei-ver  at  Baltimore  in  1833,  which  lie  conducted  wiih 
ability  for  20  yeans.  Dr.  Kurtz  took  an  active  part  in  founding  the  Lutheran  theological 
seminary  at  Gettysburg;  was  the  chief  founder  of  the  missionary  instilute  at  Selin's  Grove, 
Penn  .  and  published  several  theological  works. 

KURTZ,  Jorm  Nicholas,  1720-94;  b.  in  Germany;  studied  theology  at  Giessen  and 
Halle,  and  in  1745  came  as  a  missionary  to  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania  and  was  tiic 
first  Lutheran  minister  ordained  in  the  American  colonies.  He  was  stationed  successively 
at  New  Hanover,  Tulpehocken,  Germantown,  antl  York,  but  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
labors  among  the  frontier  settlements,  where  his  life  was  in  constant  peril  from  hostile 
Indians.  During  the  war  of  the  revolution  his  patriotism  was  conspicuous.  Died  in 
Baltimore. 

KUSKOQUIM  RIVER  rises  in  s.  central  Alaska,  in  the  Chigmit  mountains,  and 
flowing  S.W..  empties  into  a  bay  of  Behring's  .sea  of  the  same  name.  It  is  more  Ihau 
500  m.  in  length,  unexplored,  and  drains  a  country  inhabited  only  by  Indian  tribes  and 

Esquimaux. 

KUSSNACHT,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Schwytz,  on  an  arm  of 
lake  Lucerne,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rigi.  It  is  associated  with  the  myth  of  William  Tell. 
Pop.  2,500. 
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KUSTEND' JI,  or  Kistendjek,  a  fortified  seajxjrt  of  Roumania,  in  the  Dobrudja, 
on  the  Black  sea,  40  m.  e.  of  Rassova,  at  the  termination  of  Trajan's  wall,  of  which 
some  traces  may  still  be  seen.  It  has  some  trade  in  coru,  but  the  harbor  is  exposed  and 
ill-adapted  for  extensive  commerce.  The  town  is  connected  by  rail  with  Chernavoda, 
on  the  Danube. 

KUTZING,  FmEDRiCH  Traugott,  b.  at  Ritteburg,  in  Thiiringen,  1807;  studied  at 
Halle,  and  visited  s.  Europe,  especially  exploring  the  tlora  of  the  Adriatic  coasts.  In 
1835  he  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  science  at  Nordhausen.  His  researches  have  led 
him  to  the  same  fundamental  ideas  as  those  of  Darwin.     His  works  are  highly  esteemed. 

KUYP.     See  Cuyp,  ante. 

KWANG-SI,  or  Quangsee,  a  province  of  China,  between  lat.  23°  and  26°  n.  and 
long.  105°  and  112°  80'  e. ;  pop.  7,818,895.  The  surface  is  mostly  mountainous.  The 
principal  products  are  cassia,  grain,  metals,  and  gems.  Nearly  all  its  rivers  unite  with 
the  Choo-Kiaug,  which  tlows  eastward  and  ultimately  becomes  the  Canton  river. 

KWANG-TUNG,  or  Quangtung,  the  most  south-easterly  province  of  China, contains 
the  important  ports  of  Macao,  Canton,  and  Hong-Kong.  It  lies  on  the  gulf  of  Tonquin 
and  the  China  sea,  contains  a  pop.  of  more  than  19,000,000,  and  covers  an  area  of 
79,456  sq.  miles.  While  the  country  bordering  on  the  sea-coast  is  level  and  productive, 
the  northern  part  is  mountainous.  Sugar,  tea,  rice,  tobacco,  and  fruits  are  grown  in 
large  quantities,  and  the  manufacture  of  silk,  cotton,  and  lacquered  ware  is  extensive. 
The  rivers  of  this  province  are  generally  used  for  tiaffic,  with  the  aid  of  portages;  but, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  not  navigable  for  steam  vessels. 

KWEI-CHU,  or  Queichow,  a  province  in  the  s.w.  part  of  China;  about  65,000  sq.m. ; 
pop.  5,228,219.  The  capital  is  Kwei-Yung.  It  is  a  rough,  mountainous  region,  with 
mines  of  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  quicksilver. 

KWICKPAK  RIVER,  the  name  of  one  of  the  outlets  or  delta  arms  of  the  Yukon, 
the  great  river  of  Alaska.  It  is  wide  and  shallow,  and  has  a  length  of  about  50  miles. 
The  Russians  often  give  this  name  to  the  Yukon  itself,  which  rises  in  British  Columbia, 
enters  Alaska  near  the  Arctic  circle,  and  tlov^^s  with  a  s.w.  trend  across  the  entire  width 
of  the  territory,  more  than  1800  m.,  into  Beliring  sea. 

KYANITE  (Cyanite,  ante),  called  also  disth^nfi,  rhmtiziie,  monrolite,  a  native  silicate 
of  alumina,  crystallizing  generally  in  long  bladed  forms,  though  sometimes  in  short 
prisms,  of  the  triclinic  system;  hardness  0  to  7^;  luster  vitreous  and  pearly;  color  blue, 
white,  gray,  green,  and  black;  translucent,  transparent;  but  the  most  common  color  is 
pale  blue,  deeper  along  the  middle  of  the  prisms.  Analysis  of  a  specimen  from  Norway 
by  Arfvedson  gave:  silica  86.4,  alumina  68.8  =  100.2.  A  specimen  from  St.  Gothard 
by  the  same  analyst  gave:  silica  84.38,  alumina  64.89  =  99.22:  another  from  the  same 
mountain  gave:  silica  86.9,  alumina  64.7  =  101.6.  Another  specimen  from  the  Tyrol, 
analyzed  by  Erdmann,  gave:  silica  87.86,  alumin*  62.09,  iron  0.71  =  100.16.  A  speci- 
men from  Lincoln  co.,  N.  C.  analyzed  by  Smith  and  Brush,  gave:  silica  87.6,  alumina 
60.4,  iron  1.6.  This  mineral  occurs  principally  in  gneiss  and  mica  slate.  Transparent 
crystals  are  found  at  St.  Gothard  in  the  Tyrol:  in  Bohemia;  at  Pontivy,  France;  and 
Villa  Rica,  S.  A.  Kyanite  also  occurs  m  Massachusetts,  at  Chesterfield,  associated  with 
garnet,  in  mica  slate;  at  Litchfield.  Conn.,  in  large  rolled  masses  with  corundum  and 
massive  apatite:  in  New  York  at  Monroe.  Orange  co. ;  in  Pennsylvania,  in  fine  specimens 
on  the  Schuylkill  road  near  PhiUidelphia.  and  near  the  Schuylkill  on  the  Blue  Ridge 
road,  back  of  Robin  Hood  Tavern;  in  Maryland  at  Scott's  Mills  18  m.  n.  of  Baltimore; 
in  North  Carolina  near  Crowder's  mountain;  and  in  .short  crystals  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
A  black  variet3%  associated  with  rutile,  is  found  in  North  Carolina.  Fine  specimens  of 
kj'anite  are  used  us  gems,  and  have  some  resemblance  to  sapphire  (q.v,). 


LABADIE',  Jean  de,  1610-74;  b.  Bourg-en-Guienne;  educated  in  the  Jesuits' college 
at  Bordeaux,  he  entered  their  order  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  preacher.  Pie  ex- 
posed the  abuses  in  the  Roman  church  and  urged  reform ;  but  finding  no  encourage- 
raent  in  his  order,  he  left  it  and  joined  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  in  1689,  and  soon  after 
the  Jansenists,  In  1640,  appointed  canon  of  Amiens,  he  introduced  reforms,  holding  meet- 
ings for  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  administering  the  Lord's  supper  in  both  kinds  to  the 
people.  Persecuted  by  the  Jesuits,  he  became  in  1650  a  Piotestant.  and  was  for  eight 
years  pastor  of  the  church  at  Montauban.  In  1657  he  was  pastor  in  Orange,  and  in  1659 
in  Geneva.  Here  he  exerted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  restore  apostolic  religion,  and  by 
liis  earnestness,  sanctity,  and  austerity  gained  many  followers.  In  1666  he  became 
pastor  of  a  Walloon  church  in  Middlcburg,  Holland  ;  but  still  persecnted  ))y  his  enemies, 
he  left  it,  and  wont  in  1669  to  Amsterdam,  where  his  followers  soon  fonned  a  distinct 
sect  called  Labadists.  It  included  many  of  rank  and  education,  among  whom  weu'  two 
ladies,  the  learned  Anna  Marie  von  Schunuann,  and  the  authoress.  Antoinette  Bonrignon. 
Expelled  from  the  country  as  a  separatist  he  went  in  1670  to  Erfurt,  where  he  was  pro- 
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lecfcd  by  the  princess  Elizabeth  who,  tliroiigh  the  influeuce  of  Anna  Marie  von  Schur- 
niann,  became  a  disciple.  Driven  from  this  place  in  1(374,  he  wcut  to  Bremen  and  then 
to  Altona.  wiiere  he  died.  He  left  numerous  \vc)rks.  Tlic  Labadists  did  not  differ  entirely 
fiom  tlie  Reformed  church,  but  adhered  to  its  doctrinal  symbols.  They  were  a  sect  of 
mystics  who  sought  reform  of  life  rather  than  of  doctrine.  They  supported  themselves 
by  manual  Libor;  and,  after  the  example  of  the  primitive  church,  held  property  in 
common;  laid  great  stress  on  the  internal  light  as  intlispensable  for  the  understanding  of 
the  Bible;  rejected  infant  bai)tism  and  the  observance  of  holy  days.  They  have  been 
charged  with  immorality  In  some  Roman  Catholic  writers,  but  without  reason.  They 
lionored  the  institution  of  marriage.  After  Labadi(!'s  death  his  followers  settled  at 
Wiewert,  but  made  few  converts,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  18tli  c.  the  sect  became 
extinct.  A  few  of  them  came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  on  the  Hudson,  but 
gained  no  permanence  as  a  sect. 

LABAGH,  Peter,  d.d.,  1773-1858;  b,  N.  Y. ;  descended  from  French  and  Holland 
ancestry,  received  a  classical  education  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Peter  Wilson  of 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  afterwards  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Columbia  college.  In 
1796,  having  studied  theology  with  John  H.  Livingston,  d.d., — who  had  studied  at 
Utrecht,  Holland,  and  was  afterwards  president  of  Rutger's  college,  New  Brunswick, 
X,  J.,  and  was  considered  the  father  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church  in  America,  he, 
continued  his  studies  with  prof.  Froeligh  of  the  same  denomination.  Subsequently  he 
went  as  a  licensed  missionary  to  the  western  part  of  New  York  state,  and  from  thence 
to  Mercer  co.,  Ky. ,  where  he  established  a  church  Soon  after,  on  returning  to  his 
native  state,  he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  a  church  in  Greenbush,  near  Albany,  remaining 
there  until  1809,  when  he  was  given  the  charge  of  the  church  in  Harlingeu,  which  he 
held  35  years.  He  was  distinguished  for  the  soundness,  accuracy,  and  acuteness  of  his 
judgment,  and  the  celerity  with  which  his  mind  arrived  at  sound  conclusions;  also  for 
a  cheerful  and  happy  disposition,  rendered  sweet  by  the  pure  spirit  of  habitual  piety 
that  jiervaded  his  daily  life.  He  was  prominent  in  all  the  conventions  of  his  denomina- 
tion, carrying  conviction  to  the  mind  of  his  hearer  in  controversial  argument,  as  well 
as  in  seasons  of  religious  interest;  the  revival  of  1831  especially  sustaining  the  popular 
estimate  of  his  powers  as  a  convincing  expounder  of  the  Word.  He  was  successful 
in  raising  funds  for  the  endowment  of  the  theological  seminary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
church,  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  In  1860  a  niemoir  of  him  by  John  A.  Todd  was 
published. 

LABARRAQUE'S  SOLUTION,  or  Labarraque's  Distnpecting  Liquid,  or  Solu- 
TTON  OF  Ciri.oiux.VTED  SoDA.  a  disinfecting  liquid  first  brought  into  notice  by  Labarraque, 
a  Paris  apothecary.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing  solutions  of  chlorinated  lime,  commonly 
called  chloride  of  lime,  and  of  carbonate  of  soda  (sal  soda).  Twelve  ounces  of  chloride 
of  lime,  24  of  sal  soda,  and  24  pints  of  water  are  the  proportions  used.  The  sal  soda  is 
dissolved  in  3  pints  of  water,  and  tlie  chloride  of  lime  is  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  a 
portion  of  the  water,  a  little  being  added  from  time  to  time,  until  the  mixture  is  homo- 
geneous. The  remainder  of  the  water  is  then  added  to  this  mixture,  which  is  set  aside 
for  24  hours.  The  upper  portion  will  be  clear;  this  is  to  be  decanted  off,  and  the  residue 
passed  through  a  muslin  strainer  until  w^ith  the  decanted  portion  there  are  8  pints.  This 
quantity  is  then  thoroughly  mingled  with  the  solution  of  sal  soda,  and  passed  through 
a  muslin  strainer,  and,  if  necessary,  water  added  sufficient  to  make  11|^  pints  of  liquid, 
which  is  to  be  kept  in  glass  stoppered  bottles  Its  specific  gravity  should  be  1.045.  It  has 
been  recommend  d  to  use  bicarbonate  of  soda  instead  of  common  carbonate,  or  sal  soda, 
b(!cause  the  precipitate  of  carl)onate  of  lime  is  rendered  thereby  more  crystalline,  and 
therefore  more  readily  precipitated,  rendering  the  filtration  more  easy.  It  is  also  advised 
to  have  the  bicarbonat(;  of  soda  somewhat  in  excess.  Labarraque's  solution  is  a  trans- 
parent liquid  of  a  greenish  yellow  color,  having  a  sharp,  bitterish  taste  and  an  alkaline 
reaction.  If  lime-water  be  added  a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime  will  be  produced. 
It  is  a  powerful  disinfectant  and  bleaching  agent,  rapidly  destroying  the  color  of  sulphate 
of  indigo.  Tiiere  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  regard  to  the  precise  constitution 
of  this  liquid,  but  it  is  generally  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  hypochlorite  of  soda,  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  bicarbonate  of  .soda  (using  the  more  common  names).  According  to 
Millon,  the  solution  contains  o.xychloride  of  sodium  NaCUO.  Its  use  in  medicine  is 
as  a  gargle  in  ]»utrid  .sore-throat  (or  diphtheria,  q.v.)and  in  certain  cases  of  scarlet  fever, 
and  also  as  a  dressing  or  wash  to  gangrenous  wounds.  In  such  cases  it  must  be  diluted. 
It  is  also  sprinkledover  the  floors  of  sick  rooms  or  hospital  wards,  or  exposed  in  shallow 
vessels.  It  is  sometimes  administered  ^'nternally  in  z^-motic  diseases,  in  doses  of  from 
2^  to  30  drops,  diluted  in  half  a  tumbler  of  water.  It  is  a  convenient  and  agreeable  form 
of  chlorine  for  the  housekeeper  in  bleacliing  small  articles,  such  as  handkerchiefs,  which 
may  be  readily  bleached  by  adding  half  a  teacupfid  of  the  solution  to  4  or  5  quarts  of 
water  in  an  earthen  wash-bowl,  inmiersing  the  articles,  and  exposing  them  in  immersion 
for  a  short  time  to  the  sunlight  or  at  an  open  window,  stirring  from  time  to  time,  and 
afterwards  thoroughly  and  repeatedly    insing  them  in  clear  water. 

LABAT,  Jean  B.vpttstr,  1G63-1738;  b.  Paris;  entered  the  order  of  the  Dominicans 
in  1685;  was  appointed  4:>rofes.sor  of  mathematics  and  philosophy  at  Nanc}'  in  1687; 
went  in  1693  as  a  missionary,  first  to  Martinique,  then  to  Guadaloupe,  where  he  remained 
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till  1705,  distinguishing  himself  as  an  engineer  and  agriculturist.  On  returning  to  Mar- 
tinique he  was  appointed  procureur-general  of  the  mission,  and  by  successive  governors 
highly  esteemed  for  his  scientific  and  diplomatic  labors.  He  founded  in  1703  the  city  of 
Basse-Terre,  and  took  an  active  part:  in  defending  the  island  of  Guadaloupe  against  the 
English.  He  organized  a  company  of  60  negroes,  who,  it  is  reported,  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  efficiency  and  bravery.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1705,  to  obtain 
recruits  for  his  order,  but  was  detained  by  his  superiors  at  Rome  until  1709,  and  at  Civit^ 
Vecchia  till  1716.     The  remainder  of  liis  life  vras  passed  at  Paris,  where  he  died. 

LAB'DANUM.     See  Cistus,  ante. 

LA  BEDOLLIER'E,  I^mile  Gigault  de,  b.  France  1814.  While  pursumg  liis 
primary  legal  studies  he  published  a  satirical  poem  entitled  Eloge  du  Oouvernemerd,  for 
which  the  government  prosecuted  him.  The  young  poet  defended  himself  before  the 
court  with  wit  and  tact,  and  was  acquitted.  Deciding  to  live  by  his  pen  lie  set  to  serious 
work,  and  composed  an  essay  on  the  life  of  Lafayette.  It  attacked  the  party  of  concilia- 
tion which  Lafayette  represented.  The  young  men  of  that  time  (the  early  years  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe)  were  addicted  to  wit  at  the  expense  of  all  opinions  not  thoroughly 
partisan  on  one  side  or  the  other;  and  young  Bedolliere's  work  was  applauded  by  the 
radical  republicans.  He  then  launched  into  political  journalism  as  editor  of  the  Coin  de 
feu,  and  contributed  to  a  great  number  of  journals  and  reviews.  He  became  imbued 
with  the  doctrines  of  St.  Simon,  and  his  associations  led  him  to  more  philosophical  views. 
In  1849  he  became  and  has  remained  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Steele,  in  which  his  work 
was  little  relished  by  the  clerical  party  and  proportionally  popular  with  other  readers. 
His  literary  fecundity  is  extraordinary.  Essays,  editorials  on  the  passing  political  situa- 
tions, poems,  romances,  and  translations  in  various  languages,  follow  each  other  in  quick 
succession.  Among  the  great  number  of  his  works  may  be  mentioned /Slyi'm'.*?  ^'i/iiY^r, 
1888;  Beautes  des  Victoires  et  des  Conquetes  de  FrariQais  a  1792  a  1815,  1839;  Les  Indus- 
triels,  1845;  Histoire  de  la  Garde  Nationale,  1848;  and  Nouvelle  Moral  en  Action,  which  has 
been  commended  by  the  Catholic  episcopacy  and  used  in  some  of  their  seminaries.  His 
translations  embrace  some  of  the  novels  of  Fenimore  Cooper,  Walter  Scott,  Capt. 
Marryat,  Mayne  Reid,  and  Dickens.  His  latest  important  work  is  entitled  Mmurs  et  Vie 
privee  des  Frangais,  in  three  large  volumes.  But  it  is  for  his  tact,  variety,  and  incisive 
style  as  editor  of  the  Steele  that  Bedolliere  is  best  known.  He  seems  in  his  declining  years 
to  be  among  the  French  what  OliverWendell  Holmes  is  to  the  Americans — loved,  admired, 
and  respected,  for  a  genius  both  sunny  and  solid. 

LABEL,  a  term  which  signifies  at  once  an  inscription  identifying  or  defining  the 
article  to  w^iich  it  is  affixed,  and  the  medium  which  bears  or  conveys  the  same.  Thus, 
a  label  may  not  necessarily  bear  any  inscription,  and  still  sustain  one  definition  of  the 
term.  Labels  are  employed  for  identification,  and  also  to  signify  the  destination  of 
packages  to  be  transported  from  one  place  to  another;  as  book-labels,  to  assist  in  cata- 
higuing  libraries  in  the  one  instance,  and  express-labels  in  the  other.  The  etymology  of 
tl;e  word  exhibits  its  derivation  from  the  Latin  labellnm,  a  diminutive,  signifying  ''a 
little  lip,"  and  referring,  in  this  use  of  it,  to  the  "  tag,"  or  slip  of  parchment  by  wiiich 
leaden  seals  were  attached'to  documents,  in  ancient  times.  In  law,  the  term  label  has  a 
specific  significance  gained  from  its  connection  with  proprietarj^  rights;  for  which  see 
Trade -Marks. 

LABETTE,  a  co.  in  the  s.e.  part  of  Kansas,  bordering  on  the  Indian  territory; 
drained  paitly  by  the  Neosho,  partly  by  the  Labette,  and  partly  by  aflluents  of  the  Ver- 
digris; 649  sq  m.;  pop.  '80,  22,736.  ^  The  surface  is  undulating,  the  soil  fertile.  Wheat, 
corn,  oats,  cattle,  and  hay  are  the  staple  products.  Deposits  of  coal  and  limestone  exist 
in  some  localitiQS.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  railroad, 
and  the  Neosho  Valley  division  of  that  road  terminates  in  it.  Valuation  of  real  and 
personal  property,  $4,110,515.     Capital,  Oswego. 

LABIS,  a  Greek  word  meaning  "a  spoon."  An  implement  employed  in  the  Greek 
church  in  the  administration  of  the  elements  in  the  Lord's  supper;  the  bread  being 
mingled  with  the  wine,  and  both  administered  together. 

LABI'ENUS,  Titus,  b.c.  98-45;  was  tribune  in  63  when  Cicero  was  consul;  lieu- 
tenant of  Caesar  in  the  Gallic  war,  and  afterwards  praetor.  In  54  B.C.  he  twice  defeated 
the  Treveri,  and  in  52  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  against  Vercingetorix. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  sided  with  Pompey,  and  treated  with  cruelty  Caesar's 
soldiers  who  fell  into  his  hands  at  Dyrrhachium.  After  the  defeat  at  Pharsalia  he  went 
to  Africa,  and  thence,  after  the  defeat  at  Thapsus,  to  Spain,  where  he  fought  against 
Caesar  at  Munda    where  in  a  panic  his  troops  were  routed  and  he  fell. 

LABILLARDIERE,  Jacques  Julien  Houton  de,  1755-1834.  He  became  famous 
for  his  researches  in  botany,  natural  history,  geology,  zoology,  and  anthropologj'  at  a 
time  when  all  these  studies  were  in  their  infancy.  Among  his  valued  works  is:  J'Jie 
lielaiion  of  the  Voyage  in  Search  of  La  Perouse  in  the  Arctic  Sea  north  of  Asia  and  Europe. 
Commander  of  a  scientific  expedition  sent  out  by  France  in  1785  to  discover  a  northwest 
passage,  and  never  lieard  of  after  it  entered  that  fatal  sea.  This  re{)ort  of  Billardiere 
contained  a  great  mas<  of  facts  in  natural  history.  The  Flora  of  New  Holhind  and  New 
Caledonia  was  the  fruit  of  another  voyage,  and  a  work  of  the  highest  value  in  its  day. 
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LABOR  {ante).  It  is  undoubtedly  correct  to  divide  human  labor  into  two  kinds, 
mental  and  pliysictd :  and  to  conc(;de  that  without  the  one  there  could  hardly  be  the 
other,  ll  is  only  among  the  most  laborious  and  industrious  races  that  we  find  the  most 
comprehensive  and  productive  mental  elTort.  That  is,  where  the  physical  labor  is  the 
most  varied  and  inventive.  The  Esquimaux  are  perhaps  the  most  severely  tasked  by  the 
necessity  for  arduous  physical  effort,  of  an}'  race;  and  they  are  doubtless  among  the 
lowest  in  the  order  of  mental  accomplishment;  but  these  facts  do  not  disturb  the  propo- 
siti(m.  since  the  labor  of  the  Escjuimaux  extends  but  in  one  direction — the  protection 
and  perpetuation  of  life.  So  far  as  the  history  of  man  has  been  traced,  there  has  been 
found  no  condition  of  existence  unaccompanied  by  labor,  both  physical  and  mental,  the 
latter,  certainly,  in  the  earlier  periods,  devoted  simply  to  the  direction  of  the  former 
towards  the  only  absolute  necessity,  the  sustenance  of  life.  This  brings  us  by  way  of  a 
circle  to  our  beginning,  that  mental  labor  must  precede  physical  labor,  while  it  can  only 
increase  and  extend  with  the  increase  and  extension  of  the  latter.  Which  is  to  say  that 
while  a  mental  impression  of  the  condition  of  hunger,  and  mental  inquiry  as  to  the 
existing  means  for  allaying  it,  must  precede  the  physical  effort  to  procure  such  means — 
mental  effort  will  not  j)roceed  beyond  this  point,  except  correlatively  with  the  progress 
and  extension  of  physical  labor.  It  should  then  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  considering 
one  kind  of  labor  we  are  including  the  other,  so  intimate  is  the  relation  between  them; 
and  that  the  ratio  of  mental  activity  is  in  proportion  to  the  multiplication  of  the  varieties 
of  physical  labor.  Such  knowledge  as  we  possess  of  prehistoric  races  has  been  derived 
from  existing  results  of  their  labor,  naturally  of  the  most  primitive  character,  rough- 
hewn  implements  and  weapons  of  stone  giving  that  period  of  human  existence  the  dis- 
linctive  title  of  the  "stone  age."  This  period  was  followed  by  the  neolUJdc  or  new 
stone  age,  in  which  these  implements  and  weapons  were  more  highly  finished  and  pol- 
ished, and  better  adapted  to  their  purpose.  After  this  came  the  discovery  of  the  metals 
and  what  is  termed  the  '"bronze"  age,  since  which  time  there  has  appeared  to  be  no  pos- 
sible limit  to  the  extension  of  human  labor,  or  to  its  resources  in  ways  and  means.  As 
implements  multiplied,  wants  increased,  and  the  history  of  the  human  race  is  in  fact  a 
record  of  the  wants  of  man  and  his  devices  for  supplying  them.  One  such  device  made 
its  appcarancx'  very  early  in  history,  that  of  a  division  of  labor,  by  which  one  individual 
became  the  fisherman,  another  the  hunter,  and  a  third  the  tailor  of  a  settlement  or  group 
— such  groups  having  originated  in  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  by  numbers,  and  in 
the  law  of  the  value  of  numbers  as  a  factor  in  labor.  On  this  principle,  too,  originated 
the  soldier,  or  guard,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  while  others  worked;  and  the  mes- 
.senger,  or  carrier,  inefficient  to  originate,  but  useful  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  those 
better  qualified.  The  exercise  of  labor,  and  particularly  after  this  had  become  compara- 
tively skillful,  involved  the  accumulation  of  wealth — in  stores  of  food,  arms,  clothing, 
or  building  material,  which  in  turn  aroused  the  sentiment  of  cupidity  in  contiguous 
groups  of  men;  and  this  being  carried  to  the  extent  of  a  forcible  attempt  at  possession, 
i-e^istance  followed,  and  war,  w^ith  its  attendant  elements  of  killed,  wounded,  and  pris- 
oners, ensued.  The  accumulation  of  prisoners  must  soon  have  become  an  irksome 
product  of  success,  and  primitive  ingenuity  cast  about  for  relief  from  this  very  positive 
and  threatening  burden;  and  it  could  not  have  been  long  before  the  idea  of  the  enforced 
labor  of  prisoners  dawned  on  the  minds  of  the  conquerors  in  battle.  From  this  idea, 
in  part  at  least,  arose  the  institution  of  slavery. 

Tlie  tendency  to  organize,  out  of  which  springs  all  system,  found  expression  in 
Hlavery  from  its  very  begmning.  The  earliest  records  and  the  most  ancient  inscriptions 
and  mural  paintings  tell  of  slave-gangs  and  task-masters,  and  at  length  of  the  classifi- 
cation of  .slaves  by  their  duties.  This  was  at  once  a  simplification  of  labor  by  co-ordi- 
naiion  of  its  processes;  and  a  necessity  to  the  existc'iice  of  the  slave-holders  themselves, 
since  the  prevalence  of  a  condition  of  war  produced  slaves  in  such  numbers  tliat  they 
could  not  possibly  have  been  controlled  without  rigid  .«;ystem  and  discipline.  The  time 
and  place  of  the  origin  of  slavery  are  unknown.  Nearly  all  the  ancient  races  practiced 
it,  and  we  may  well  believe  that  it  grew  out  of  an  inherent  impulse  in  human  nature, 
and  was  spontaneous  among  different  races,  whenever  the  conditions  existed  rendering 
it  practicable.  It  can  be  traced  by  internal  evidence  to  a  p(;r  od  3,000  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  though  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  the  greatest  prosperity  of  the  Pheni- 
cians  that  the  custom  of  buying  and  selling  slaves  was  originated — and  by  that  remark- 
.able  people.  Probably  in  no  other  country  did  slavery  reach  the  same  condition  of 
development  as  in  Rome.  Obtaining  the  institution  from  (,'arthage,  Rome  soon  outdid 
its  teacher  in  the  numerous  and  .systematic  methods  by  which  the  system  was  api)lied 
for  the  supply  of  real  and  imaginary  wants.  To  Carthage  the  world  was  indebted  for 
tlie  displacement  of  the  existing  system  of  yeomanry  farming,  and  the  sub.stitution  of 
slave-labor  in  agricultvue.  Carthage  had  n.-ceiverl  the  system  from  Phenicia,  a  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  count r}',  and  had  adapted  it  readily  to  the  conduct  of  agricul- 
ture on  an  enormous  scale  by  wealthy  landholders.  Konu;  adopted  the  siune  practice,/; 
but  added  to  it  an  organization  of  slave-labor  for  the  performance  of  official  and  domes- ' 
tic  duties,  on  a  scale  so  compiehensive  as  never  to  have  been  since  equaU^d  in  this  par- 
ticular. The  Roman  slave-holding  .s\-stem  «  omprised  two  classes.  pid)lic  and  private, 
the  former  including  the  slnve^  of  the  stale,  the  latter  those  of  individuals.  The  fornier 
were  employied  in  public  work.s — building,  road-making,  as  rowei's  in  the  galleys,  etc.; 
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tlie  hitler  were  divided  into  two  kinds — rustic,  and  urban  or  domestic.  The  whole 
number  of  these  slaves  were  divided  into  as  many  as  2".0  different  classes,  each  repre- 
senting some  specific  duty  or  employment.  Intlie  time  of  feylhi  lliere  arc  said  to  have 
been  13,000,000  slaves  in  Italy.  The  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  brought  about  the 
establishment  of  the  feudal  system  in  Europe,  while  tlie  advance  of  Christianity  grad- 
ually did  away  Avith  the  institution  of  slavery.  Meanwliile,  it  was  not  extraordinary 
tliat  out  of  the  old  order  of  things  there  sliould  have  grown  into  existence  conditions, 
modified,  but  similar  to  tliose  whicli  preceded  them,  which  should,  in  turn,  have 
exercised  their  just  influence  upon  civilization.  Tlius,  in  the  institution  of  guilds 
which  began  to  be  prevalent  about  the  12th  c,  we  see  the  influence  of  the  slave  classifi- 
cation of  ancient  Rome  and  Carthage,  and  the  distributed  labor  education  wliich 
resulted  from  the  division  of  labor.  The  institution  of  the  guild  was  the  protest  of  the 
laboring  class  against  feudalism.  Originating  in  the  Anglo  Saxon  family  system,  it 
became  intrenchecf  behind  the  growing  strength  of  Cliristianity,  and  gradually  assimi- 
lated with  it  all  the  forces  that  were  inimical  to  the  control  of  the  laboring  class  b}'  the 
feudal  barons  and  other  potentates.  Through  the  influence  of  the  guild  hand-labor 
became  a  power,  hand-laborei's  were  artists,  and  tiie  golden  age  of  manual  skill  arrived. 
In  the  work  of  the  loom,  in  metal-working  and  wood-carving,  in  the  manufacture  of 
pottery  and  glass,  this  period  has  never  been  equaled.  Artists  like  the  Delia  Robbias, 
Ghiberti,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  Benvenuti  Cellini  ennobled  labor.  But  the  age  became 
luxurious,  and  the  masterpieces  of  art  labor  centered  in  a  few  hands.  As  has  ever  bt^n 
the  case  in  history,  interests  conflicted,  wealth  tended  to  centralize  and  consolidate 
itself,  the  guilds  divided  among  themselves  into  plodders  and  those  who  accumulated 
the  results  of  their  toil,  vast  operations  in  trade  became  possible  to  those  who  possessed 
the  necessary  enterprise  and  skill,  and  so  cnjnfal  was  born  as  a  new  factor  iri  tlie  utiliza- 
tion of  labor,  and  a  new  enemy  for  the  laborer  to  confront  and  to  antagonize.  The 
influence  of  the  new  force  was  speedily  felt,  and  the  tendency  to  exclnsiveness  and 
monopoly  on  the  part  of  the  wealthy  awakened  in  the  workers  the  idea  of  organization, 
and  there  grew  up  an  independent  tcorldng-dass  for  the  fii'st  time  in  histor3^  Now,  too, 
for  the  first  time  in  its  application  to  large  and  organized  bodies  of  laborers,  the  wage 
question  took  prominence.  This  arose  primarily  from  the  effect  upon  population  of  the 
terrible  plagues  and  famines,  which,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  c,  began 
to  devastate  Europe.  The  depopulation  of  countries  resulted  in  a  scarcity  of  laborers, 
but  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  insure  the  adoption  of  a  higher  rate 
of  wages  on  this  account  met  with  strenuous  and  persistent  opposition  from  employers. 
The  introduction  of  the  factory  system,  and  the  application  of  power  to  machinery,  in 
the  manufactures,  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  employers,  and  coiTespondingly 
weakened  the  employed.  Meanwhile,  warfare  was  unceasing  between  the  two,  and  the 
necessities  of  the  case  brought  about  the  conception  of  the  trade-union,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  c,  and  this  institution  has  continued  to  thrive  and  to  Combat  capital 
ever  since.  The  history  of  labor  in  the  United  Slates  has  been  mainly  influenced  by 
questions  of  wages  and  hours  of  service,  by  immigration,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
trade-union,  and  by  the  institution  of  negro  slavery.  The  enormous  displacem.ent  of 
human  by  machine  labor,  and  the  practical  abolition  of  the  apprentice  system  through 
foreign  influence,  have  also  largely  complicated  the  labor  question  in  America.  For 
further  information  on  these  points,  see  Trade-Unions;  Slavery;  Machinery; 
Guilds. 

LABORATORY.  This  term  is  generally  applied  to  establishments  for  conducting 
chemical  or  physical  investigations,  or  for  chemical  manufacture.  Chemical  laborato- 
ries may  be  for  purposes  of  instruction,  as  are  those  Avhich  are  attached  to  colleges  or 
other  high  schools.  These  institutions  also  sometimes  have  special  Liboratories  for 
research.  All  large  private  manufacturing  establishments  where  chemical  processes  are 
employed  to  a  considerable  extent  have  laboratories  attached  to  them  in  which  investiga 
tions  are  carried  on;  many  of  them  in  the  nature  of  preparatory  trials  of  processes,  to 
facilitate  the  process  of  manufacture.  A  government  manufactory  is  sometimes  called 
a  laboratory,  and  so  are  many  smaller  private  establishments,  as  pharmaceutical  labora- 
tories, metallurgical  laboratories,  telegraph  laboratories,  etc.  The  wwrkshop  of  a  taxi- 
dermist is  often,  and  properly,  called  a  laboratory.  It  is  interesting  in  studying  the 
history  of  chemistry'  to  observe  the  great  change  that  has  gradually  taken  place  in  the 
appliances  and  apparatus  used  in  the  laboratories,  and  also  in  some  cases  the  similar- 
ity of  process.  Murh  of  the  old  apparatus  was  very  complicated, 'a  natural  result  of 
the  complex  manner  of  thought  resulting  from  newly-formed  theories  or  specula- 
tions; it  was  apparatus  made  for  the  trial  of  things  which  seemed  extremely  occult. 
Heat,  however,  performed  a  very  important  part  in  the  old  alchemist's  operations,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  the  modern  chemist,  and  furnaces  of  various  kinds  have,  therefore, 
always  formed  a  part  of  laboratory  fiu'iiiture;  but  the  modern  forms  of  furnace  or  heat- 
ing apparatus  are  much  more  efficient  than  tlie  old.  on  account  of  the  employment  of 
elementary  factors  of  combustion,  whose  more  widely  separated  electro-chemical  prop- 
erties cause  more  intense  union,  and  tlierefore  greater  evolution  of  heat.  The  oxy- 
hydrogen  blowpipe  was  not  used  until  Priestley's  discovery  of  oxygen,  the  previously- 
known  hydrogen,  phlogiston,  or  inflammable  air,  being  until  then  a  comparatively  inert 
bbdy. 
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^  l.-JO  I^:il>ouiaye. 

LABORDE,  Alfa-andre  Louis  Joseph,  Comtc  dc,  17T4-1842,  b.  Fnuice:  son  of 
Jean  Josopli ;  iiutlior  of  an  elaborately  ilhisti-atcd  work  on  llic  history  and  scenery  of 
Spain;  the  moniunents  of  France;  pictorial  travels  in  Anstria.  etc.  At  times  he  was  iu 
the  French  legislative  assembly,  where  he  gave  a  tirni  and  consistent  support  to  the  lib- 
eral side  iu  politics  known  as  the  left  center. 

LABORDE,  Jean  Joseph,  Marquis  de,  1724-94.  b.  Paris;  remarkable  for  having 
quickly  amas.sed  a  great  fortune,  and  for  the  beneficence  of  his  use  of  it.  He  com- 
menced life  poor,  but  his  activity  and  skill  in  commercial  affairs  and  fortunate  oppor- 
tunities made  him  early  rich.  He  loaned  largely  to  the  French  government,  became 
banker  of  Louis  XV.,  and  advanced  money  to  carj-y  on  the  war  with  England  when  in 
1778  France  allied  with  the  United  States  to  achieve  their  independence,  llis  generosity 
was  proverbial.  He  became  the  founder  and  supporter  of  a  great  number  of  charitable 
institutions  in  Paris,  consecrating  each  year  nearly  $100,000  of  his  income  to  charities. 
In  1788  he  gave  between  one  and  two  million  dollars  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  hos- 
pitals. On  loans  to  benevolent  institutions  he  would  often  refuse  interest.  The  royal 
family  having  often  been  helped  by  him  during  the  revolution  of  1780,  he  became  sus- 
pected by  the  Robespierrean  junta,  was  condemned  for  sympathy  with  aristocrats,  and 
met  his  deatii  by  the  guillotine. 

LABORDE,  Leon  Emmanuel  Simon  Joseph,  Comte  de,  1807-69;  b.  France;  son  of 
Alexandre  L.  J.  Gifted  by  nature  with  artistic  taste  and  skill,  he  devoted  his  life  to 
works  calling  it  info  exercise.  His  first  important  publication  was  an  elaborately  illus- 
trated work  on  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Arabia  Petrea,  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  He  wa.« 
subsequently  secretary  of  Chateaubriand  in  the  embassy  to  Rome;  aide-de-camp  to 
Lafayette  during  the  revolution  of  Jtii}'.  1830,  and  then  secretary  to  the  embassy  to 
London.  In  1836  he  resumed  artistic  work,  and  thenceforward  w^as  constantly  in  public 
service  where  his  archaeological  learning  and  skill  in  drawing  could  be  made  effective. 
The  very  long  list  of  his  published  works,  mostly  architectural,  shows  extraordinary 
industry  and  aptitude  in  art  work. 

LABOR  STRH^E.     See  Strike. 

LABOUCHERE,  Henry,  Baron  Taunton,  1798-1869;  b.  England;  of  French  descent, 
his  ancestors  having  left  their  countr}--  at  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  Tbev  settled  in  Holland,  where  the  father  of  Henry  Avas  a  partner  in  the  bank- 
ing-house of  flope  &  Co.,  of  Amsterdam.  The  latter  was  educated  at  Oxford,  settled 
in  England,  and  married  a  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Baring.  In  1826  he  was  ele.'teil  to 
parliament  from  St.  Michael's,  and  about  the  snme  time  made  a  visit  to  America  to 
observe  the  peculiarities  of  life  in  the  United  Stales,  and  to  study  the  working  of  its 
institutions  He  became  a  stiong  libeial  in  English  politics,  and  for  many  years  was 
identified  with  the  support  of  the  measures  and  the  initiation  of  the  policy  of  the  party 
of  progress.  He  retained  his  seat  in  parliament  by  successive  re-elections  until  1S59, 
when  the  title  was  conferred  upon  him  which  made  him  a  peer.  From  1832  to  1838 
he  occupied  continuously  offices  of  high  responsibility  in  the  English  government, 
closing  with  that  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.  He  had  no  heir,  and  his  title  is 
extinct. 

LABOUCHERE,  Pierre  Antoine,  b.  Nantes,  1807;  educated  in  Germany  and 
England  for  a  commercial  life,  but  ardent  with  desire  to  become  a  painter.  He  visited 
the  United  States  in  1827  as  secretary  of  an  American  banker,  and  soon  after  made  a 
vo^a^(?  to  China  on  a  merchant  ship.  Afterwards,  enabled  to  cultivate  his  taste  for 
painting,  he  studied  in  Italy,  then  in  Paris,  and  completed  his  pupilage  under Delarochc. 
Protestant  in  religion,  the  .subjects  of  his  works  were  largely  drawn  from  the  actors  and 
history  of  the  reformation. 

LABOULAYE,  Edouard  Rene  Lefebvre,  b.  Paris,  Jan.  18,  1811.  Considered  in 
the  vei-.-atility  of  his  genius,  and  the  nobh;  directions  in  which  his  learning,  industry,  and 
wit  have  been  used,  he  is  one  of  the  eminent  men  of  his  time.  He  was  a  student  of 
law,  early  in  life  devoting  himself  to  the  history  of  continental  laws  with  singular  energy 
and  intelligence.  At  the  age  of  98  he  became  known  by  an  elaborate  work  entitled  Ilis- 
tori/  of  Landed  Property  in  Europe  fi^oin  the  Time  of  Conxiantiiie  to  Our  Day,  8  vols.  (Paris, 
1839).  In  1842  he  published  an  essay  on  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Frederic  Charles  de 
Sevigny,  and  became  an  advocate  in  the  roval  court  of  Paris.  He  was  engaged  at  this  time 
on  an  elaborate  work,  which  appeared  in  lo43,  entitled  ReamrcJies  on  the  Ctvil  and  Politi- 
cal Condition,  of  Women,  from  the  Times  of  the  liomaiiH  to  the  Present.  In  184.'>  he  published 
the  Emu/on  the  Criminal  Laws  of  the  Ihmans  Concerning  the  Responsibilities  of  Maf/ id  rates,  , 
Each  of  these  works  was  crowned  on  its  appearance  by  the  academy  of  inscriptions,  and 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  a  nieml)er  of  that  institution.  All  these  works  attracted 
great  attention  among  the  learned,  and  contributed  to  revive  in  France  the  study  of  the 
hi.story  of  law.  To  erudition  he  joined  original  views,  and  great  simplicity  and  clear- 
ne.ss  of  expression,  forming  a  style  at  once  concise,  quaint.  an(l  elegant.  These  qualities 
have  become  still  more  remarkable  in  his  later  and  more  imaginative  and  .satirical  works. 
In  1849  he  became  professor  of  comparative  legislation  in  the  college  of  France.  Under 
the  empire  of  Napoleon  III.  he  associatcid  with  the  men  who  endeavored  to  revive  public 
spirit  in  France.     He  wrote  with  enthusiasm  and  intelligence  on  the  institutions  of  free 
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America  to  induce  his  countrymen  to  adopt  the  progressive  spirit  of  its  people.  His 
lectures  on  this  country,  during  and  after  tliewar  for  tlie  preservation  of  the  union,  were 
extreniolv  popular  in  Paris,  and  served  to  keep  a  sufficient  weiglit  of  French  sentiment 
on  tiie  side  of  the  union  and  against  slavery  to  prevent  Napoleon  from  throwing  the 
weight  of  his  power  openly  against  our  government.  M.  Laboulaye  is  a  man  of  hand- 
some personal  presence  and  wanning  address.  His  lectures  on  law^  are  attractive  even  to 
those  who  have  no  interest  in  its  study. 

In  1863  M.  Laboulaye  published  one  of  the  first  of  the  imaginative  and  satirical  works 
which  have  since  made  him,  for  the  time  being,  quite  as  famous  a  satirist  as  jurist. 
This  was  a  little  volume,  entitled  Paris  in  America,  in  which  he  humorously  employs  a 
supernatural  agency  to  transport  a  Frenchman  with  his  family  into  the  midst  of  Ameri- 
can family  lifc^and  town  excitements  at  a  period  when  disaster  had  come  to  the  national 
arms  during  the  war  for  the  union.  The  veiled  drollery  of  the  situations  by  which  he 
lampoons  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Napoleonic  government,  making  them  ridicu- 
lous while  defending  them  with  all  the  ardor  of  French  patriotism,  is  among  the  best 
specimens  of  irony  extant.  This  book  went  through  upwards  of  30  editions  in  Paris, 
and  was  admirably  translated  into  English  by  Mary  L.  Booth,  of  New  York.  In  a  simi- 
lar vein  of  political  satire  were  his  tales  of  Bluebeard,  '1  he  New  Bluebeard  and  The  Poodle 
Prince,  Prince  Caniche,  published  subsequently.  The  latter  appeared  in  1868,  ran 
through  many  editions,  and  did  much  to  pave "^the  way  to  the  easy  dropping  out  of  the 
Napoleonic  dynasty  two  years  later. 

The  following  list  of  M.  Laboulaye's  works,  in  addition  to  those  already  referred  to, 
exhibits  the  intellectual  activity  and  scope  of  his  life,  viz. :  History  of  the  United  States,  8 
vols.  (1854);  Conteinj^orarieous  Studies  of  Germany  and  the  Slavic  States,  12  vols.  (1854); 
The  Tables  of  Bronze  of  3Ialaga  and  Salpeusa  (1856);  Souvenirs  of  a  Traveler  (1857); 
Religions  Liberty  (1858);  Studies  uj^on  Literary  Property  in  France  and  England  (1858); 
Lntroduction  to  Fleurry's  French  Lmw  (1858);  Abdallah,  an  Arabian  Romance  (1859);  The 
United  States  and  France  (1862);  The  State  and  Lis  Limits  (1863);  Essays  on  the  Politics  of 
M.  de  Tocqmville  (1863);  The  Liberal  Party,  Lts  Programme  (1864);  Constitutional  Repub- 
lic (1871). 

M.  Laboulaye  has  also  translated  from  English  into  French,  Walter  On  the  Law  Pro- 
esedings  of  the  Romans;  Channing's  social  works,  and  Channing  On  Slavery  in  the  United 
States,  with  an  essay  on  his  life  and  doctrines;  also,  Franklin's  Memoirs  and  Correspoud-^ 
ence,  with  an  introduction.     His  contributions  to  French  reviews,  legal  and  political, 
and  to  the  journals  of  Paris,  have  been  numerous  and  have  had  gi'eat  influence. 

LABOURDONNAIS,  or  LABOURDONNAIE,  Bertrand  Francois  Mahe  de, 
1699-1755;  b.  in  St.  Malo;  a  French  naval  officer,  who  entered  the  service  of  the  French 
East  India  company  as  a  lieutenant  in  1718,  and  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  cap- 
tain in  1724.  In  1734  he  became  gov.gen.  of  the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  and 
received  command  of  a  squadron  in  1741.  In  the  war  between  England  and  France  he 
gained  a  splendid  victory  over  an  English  fleet,  near  Madras,  and  captured  that  town  in 
1746.  He  was  recalled  to  France  in  1848  and  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille  for  8  years, 
owing  to  unjust  accusations  which  were  brought  against  him  by  Dupleix,  gov.gen.  of  the 
French  Indies,  who  was  jealous  of  his  success.  In  1751  he  was  tried  by  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  council  of  state,  and  acquitted.  He  was  restored  to  liberty,  but  his 
spirit  was  crushed  and  he  died  in  poverty  in  1755.  His  life  has  been  written  by  his 
grandson,  the  actor  Bertrand  Fran9ois  Mahe,  and  his  talents  and  virtues  are  praised  by 
Saint-Pierre  in  the  preface  to  Paul  and  Virginia. 

LAB'RADOR  TEA,  a  low^  evergreen  shrub,  belonging  to  the  heath  family,  found  in 
moist  places  from  Pennsylvania  northward.  The  leaves  wdien  crushed  are  fragrant, 
and  are  used  by  the  people  of  Labrador  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
n.  parts  of  Europe,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  leaves  are  used  in  Russia  for  tanning 
leather,  and  as  a  substitute  for  hops  in  brewing.  The  plant  is  said  to  possess  narcotic 
properties. 

LABROUSTE,  Pierre  FRAN901S  Henrt-  b.  France,  1801.  Admitted  in  1819  to 
the  ecole  de  beaux  arts,  he  won  the  second  prize  in  arcljitecture  the  following  year,  and 
the  first  prize  in  1824.  He  then  studied  in  Rome,  returned  to  Paris  in  1829,  and  designed 
the  pictui-esque  fa9ade  of  the  new  palais  de  beaux  arts.  In  1837  he  designed  the  hospital 
of  Lausanne;  the  following  year  the  library  of  St.  Genevieve.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
architects  to  make  artistic  use  of  iron  carpentry,  and  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  library 
of  St.  Genevieve  his  work  of  that  kind  was  original  enough  to  be  both  greatly  ridiculed 
and  greatly  admired.  From  1843  to  1867  he  was  constantly  engaged  on  public  works  in 
the  government  service. 

:  LACAILLE,  Nicolas  Louis,  I'Abbe  de,  1713-62;  b.  France.  Educated  for  a  priest, 
he  renounced  his  vocation  to  devote  himself  to  astronomy.  Studying  alone  and  with- 
out observatory,  at  the  age  of  23  he  surprised  men  of  learning  by  his  advancement.  In 
1736  he  became  connected  with  the  royal  observatory,  and  continued  in  distinguished 
astronomical  'service  till  death.  In  1750  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  an  expedition  to  the 
cape  Q'i  Good  Mope  to  make;  observalions  of  importance  from  that  point;  in  conneetiou 
with  which  lie  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  great  astronomers  of  other  countries 
to  unite  with  him  on  a  basis  of  observations  laid  down  by  him.    Later,  his  work  traversed 
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nearly  every  department  of  astronomical  science,  and  subsequent  y)rogrcss  in  aslrouomy 
lias  served  to  show  tlie  wonderful  ai.'curacy  of  Lacaille.  His  published  works  are  uumer- 
ous  aud  of  the  highest  rauk  of  his  time. 

LACANDO  NP]S.  an  Indian  tribe  of  Central  America.  Their  territory  formerly 
embraced  a  large  part  of  n.w.  Guatemala,  Chiapas,  and  Tobasco;  but  they  api)ear  now 
to  be  contined  cliiefly  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  Chico  mountains.  They  were  formerly 
aggressive  and  cruel,  and  did  nuich  to  retard  the  prosperity  of  the  European  colonics. 
They  have  intermingied  with  the  Choles  aud  Manches,  and  are  now  sliy  and  timid. 
They  speak  a  dialect  of  the  language  of  the  ^layas  of  Yucatan,  of  which  they  are- 
])robably  an  offshoot.  They  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  Guatemala,  but  preserve  the 
religion  and  habits  of  their  forefathers;  and  their  territory,  the  full  extent  of  which  is 
somewhat  uncertain,  remains  in  its  ancient  condition.  The  story  wiiich  the  cura  of 
Quiche  told  Mr.  Stephens,  that  they  had  large  cities  and  towns  and  great  temples,  is 
incredible. 

LACED.EMOX.     See  Sparta,  ante, 

LA  CERDA,  the  name  of  an  ancient  Spanish  family  wliich  traced  its  genealogy  to 
Fernando,  eldest  son  of  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile,  called  La  Cerda,  or  the  horse's  mane, 
from  a  tuft  of  hair  that  grew  upon  his  shoulders.  This  prince  married  Blanche,  a 
daughter  of  St.  Louis  of  France,  and  died  in  1275,  leaving  two  sons,  Alfonso  and 
Fernando,  lieirs  to  the  crown,  l^ut  Sancho,  son  of  Alfonso  X.,  claimed  the  succes- 
sion, and  procured  his  proclamation  before  his  father  died.  Alfonso's  wife,  Yolaude, 
escaped  from  Castile  with  her  grandchildren,  finding  a  protector  for  them  in  her  brother, 
Don  Pedro,  king  of  Aragon,  or  in  their  uncle,  Philip  the  bold  of  France.  These  sov- 
ereigns conspired  to  keep  the  young  princes  prisoners  in  Aragon,  and  their  grandmother 
returned  to  Castile.  Blanche,  the  mother  of  the  princes,  protested  in  vain  against  their 
imprisonment.  When  Aifonso  X.  died  in  1284  he  left  a  will  making  Alfonso  and  Fer- 
nando de  la  Cerda  his  heirs,  and  unconditionally  disinheriting  Sancho,  by  whom  his  life 
had  been  so  much  imbittered.  But  Sancho  Avas  already  on  the  thi-one,  and  the  rightful 
heirs  could  not  dispo.ssess  him.  At  length  the  king  of  Aragon,  wishing  to  vex  the  king 
of  Castile,  set  the  princes  of  La  Cerda  at  liberty,  and  they  w^ere  proclaimed  at  Badajo^ 
and  Talavera;  but  they  were  unable  to  maintain  their  pretensions  and  retired  into  France 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  fair,  where  they  concerted  plans  to  enforce  their  claims.  But 
their  plans  failed,  and  at  length  a  son  of  Sancho  succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  kings  of 
Portugal  and  Aragon,  being  requested  to  act  as  mediators,  decided  in  favor  of  the  son 
of  Sanclio,  but  stipulated  that  three  cities  should  be  ceded  to  Alfonso  to  enable  him  to 
maintain  the  diginty  of  his  royal  birth.  Alfonso  accepted  the.se  hard  terms  and  was 
thenceforth  known  as  the  Disinherited.  lie  died  in  1325,  leaving  two  sons,  one  of  whom, 
Carlos  de  la  Cerda,  known  also  as  Charles  of  Spain,  was  ap])ointed  by  king  John  in  1850 
constable  of  France.  But  a  rivalry  springing  up  between  Charles  of  Si»ain  and  Charles 
the  bad,  king  of  Xavarre,  the  former,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  young  wife  in  Normandy 
in  1354,  was  assassinated  by  agents  in  the  pay  of  the  latter.  In  1425  the  house  of 
La  Cerda  became  extinct,  but  it  is  still  represented  in  the  female  line  bythe  dukes  of 
Mediua-Cceli. 

LACEY,  William  B.,  d.d.,  1781-1866;  a  missionary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  (Uienango  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1818,  afterwards  for  20  years  rector  of  St.  Peter's  church 
at  Albany,  and  professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  t(.'Xt-books  on  rhetoric  and  moral  philosophy,  for  the  use  of 
schools.  From  1856  to  18(36  he  I'evised  a  History  of  the  EmjlUih  Church  Prior  to  the  Tiute 
of  the  Monk  Angimtia,  and  some  of  his  most  valued  essays  and  sermons,  which  he  intended 
to  have  published. 

LAC'IIP^S  {ante).  The  courts  will  not  charge  with  laches  an  infant  or  mnrried  woman 
or  insane  person,  or  any  party  under  legal  disability.  Equity  will  not,  in  general,  relieve 
ill  favor  of  a  party  guilty  of  laches;  but  it  is  otherwise  where  the  rights  of  the  party 
seeking  relief  were  doubtful  or  he  was  ignorant  of  them. 

LA  CHINE.     See  Chine,  La.  ante. 

LA'CHISH,  a  city  of  the  Amorites,  in  s.  Palestine.  The  king  of  Lachish  and  four 
others  were  routed  by  .Joshua  at  Bethhoron  and  Lachish  was  destroyed.  This  town  was 
remarkable  for  its  strength.  It  was  rebuilt,  fortified,  and  garrisoned  by  Rehoboam.  and 
was  regarded  after  that  time  as  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  kingdom  of  .ludah. 
It  was  attacked  by  Sennacherib  on  his  way  from  Phenicia  to  Egypt,  and  probably  taken, 
though  this  is  not  stated  in  the  I'ible  or  Josephus.  but  its  siege  is  depicted  on  the  slabs 
found  by  Layard  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  palace  at  Kouyunjik.  After  the  captivity 
it  was  icoccupied  by  the  .Jews.  No  modern  vestige  of  the  site  or  name  has  been  dis- 
covered. 

LACH'RYMATORY,  the  name  applied  to  small  bottles  found  in  ancient  tombs,  and 
supposed  to  contain  the  tears  of  the  deceased's  friends.  These  phials  are  made  of  glass 
or  earthenware,  with  a  long  neck,  and  the  mouth  formed,  as  was  thought,  to  receive  the 
eye-ball.  The  figure  of  one  or  two  (y(!S  has  sometimes  been  found  imj)ress('d  upon  them. 
It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  they  cj'ntaia  aromatic  balsam,  or  such  liquids  as  were 
used  for  preserving  the  body. 
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LACKAWAN'NA  UIVER,  rii^cs  in  Susquclianna  co.,  Penn.,  and  flows  s.  to  Carbon- 
dale,  whence  it  runs  s.w.  in  Lackawanna  co..  entering  llie  Susquehanna  at  Piltston. 
Rich  mines  of  anthracite  coal  are  found  in  the  valley  of  this  stream.  Scranton  and 
Carboudale  are  the  princii)al  towns  upon  its  banks.  'J'lie  s.w.  part  of  the  Lackawanna 
valie}'  opens  into  that  of  Wyoming,  and  the  two  together  form  one  long,  narrow  valley 
nearly  coinciding  with  tlie  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  coal  basin,  which  is  over  50  m. 
long,  and  passes  tlirough  Lackawanna  co.  in  a  n.e.  and  s.w.  direction.  Nearly  half  of 
>  all  the  anthracite  mined  in  the  United  States  is  taken  from  this  basin. 

I  LACLEDE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  central  Missouri;  drained  in  part  by  the  Gasconade  and  its 
Osage  fork,  and  in  part  by  the  Grand  Auglaize,  which  rises  in  it;  about  750  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  11,524.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  extensively  covered  with  forests  of  hard 
timber.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  pork  are  the  chief  productions.  The  county  is  inter- 
sected by  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  railroad.  Valuation  of  real  and  personal 
property,  $3,000,000.     Capital,  Lebanon. 

LACLEDE,  Pierre  Liqueste,  b.  France;  resident  of  New  Orleans  in  1762;  grantee, 
under  a  charter  from  the  director  general  of  the  colony  of  Louisiana,  of  the  exclusive 
right  to  trade  in  furs  with  the  Indians  on  the  Missouri  river;  organizer  under  that  charter 
of  the  Louisiana  fur  company,  and  founder  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  where  he  located 
the  company's  warehouses  and  stores,  laid  out  a  town,  and  named  it  in  honor  of  his  king, 
Louis  XV. 

LA  CONDAMINE,  Charlp:s  Marie  de,  1701-74;  b.  Paris;  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris;  entered  the  army  in  1719;  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Rosas,  where  he 
distinguished  himsdf.  He  soon  left  the  army  and  joined  an  expedition  to  explore  the 
coasts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  In  1735  he  was  sent  by  the  academy  of  sciences,  with  Boiiguer 
andotiiers,  to  Peru  to  measuie  a  lueridianal  arc  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  figure 
or'  the  earth.  He  returned  to  France  in  1743,  and  published  accounts  of  the  work  of  the 
commission  in  1748  and  1749.  His  account  of  caoutchouc,  published  in  1751,  was  the 
cause  of  the  introduction  of  this  valuable  substance  into  Europe.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  royal  society  of  London  in  1748,  and  in  1760  of  the  academy  of  sciences  of  Paris. 
He  promoted  inoculation  for  small-pox,  and  left  a  number  of  treatises  on  physics,  nat- 
ural history,  and  geography.  He  discovered  the  deflection  of  a  plumb-line  by  the 
attraction  of  a  mountain  near  by. 

LACO'NIA,  or  Laconica.     See  Sparta,  ante. 

LACORDAIRE,  Jeajst  Theodore,  1801-70;  the  brother  of  pSre  Lacordaire;  was 
educated  for  the  law,  but  became  a  naturalist  fi'om  predilection.  He  traveled  exten- 
sively in  South  America,  prosecuting  investigations  in  natural  history,  and  on  his  return 
to  France  contributed  to  the  various  scientific  publications,  being  also  attached  to  the 
Paris  daily  press.  Having  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  zoology  in  the  university  of 
Liege,  in  1850  he  was  made  dean  of  the  faculty  of  sciences.  He  wrote  Faune  hntoniol- 
ogique  des  Environs  de  Paris;  llistoire  Naturelle  des  Insectes;  Genera  des  Coleopteres;  and 
Introduction  d  VEntomologie. 

LAC  QUI  PARLE,  a  co.  in  w.  Minnesota,  bordering  on  Dakotah,  bounded  on  the 
n  e.  by  the  Minnesota,  and  intersected  by  the  Lac  Qui  Parle  river;  pop.  '80  4,907.  The 
surface  is  nearly  level  and  the  soil  fertile.     Capital,  Lac  Qui  Parle. 

LACRETELLE,  Pierre  Louis,  1751-1824;  b.  France;  educated  for  the  practice  of 
law  he  drifted,  by  the  philosopliical  tendency  of  his  mind,  into  authorship,  and  first 
became  known  by  the  humanitarian  direction  of  his  essays.  In  Paris  he  was  made  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Grand  Repertoire  de  Jurisprudence.  In  1784  he  published  several 
essays,  one  of  which,  a  discourse  on  the  prejudices  which  attach  to  infamous  punish- 
ment, was  crowned  by  the  academy  of  Metz.  Robespierre  was  one  of  the  competitors 
for  the  same  honor.  Lacretelle  was  intimately  associated  with  La  Harpe  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Mereure  de  France,  in  which  his  writings  attracted  the  attention  and 
friendship  of  D'Alembert,  Condorcet,  Turgot,  and  Malesherbes.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  French  revolution  he  was  a  member  of  the  national  assembly,  voted  for  the  new 
constitution  making  France  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  stubbornly  adhered  to  it 
through  the  later  developments  of  the  revolution  by  which  it  was  overtiu'ned,  adopting 
for  his  motto:  "The  constitution  entire,  and  nothing  but  the  constitution."  Voting 
again.st  the  accusation  of  Lafayette,  he  was  accused  of  royalism  and  left  Paris  to  save 
Jus  head.  Under  the  directory  and  the  empire  lie  was  inconspicuously  industrious  in 
literary  labor  as  a  member  oi  the  institut.  In  1817  he  associated  with  Benj.  Constant 
and  others  to  establish  the  Minerve  Francaise.  This  was  suppressed  by  the  government 
of  Louis  XVIII.  Soon  after,  some  essays,  too  liberal  and  incisive,  procured  him  a 
month  in  prison.  Being  a  man  of  estate,  he  published  his  own  essays  when  their  char- 
acter made  it  unsafe  for  publishers  to  undertake  them.  His  WTitings  exhibit  an  earnest 
desire  to  ameliorate  the  cruelties  of  law  and  to  promote  education.  His  complete  works 
were  published  in  Paiis  in  1824  in  6  vols,  quarto. 

LA  CROIX,  Apolltne  Btffe,  wife  of  Jules;  actress  and  author,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Pauline  Derfeuille.  She  is  author  of  Fleur  de  Sene  et  Fleur  des  Champs,  1854; 
Falcoroe,  1856;  and  Madame  Berthe,  1857. 
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LA  CnOTX,  JuiiES,  brother  of  Paul,  b.  in  Paris,  1809;  a  poet,  dramatist,  and  trans- 
lator of  dramatic  compositions,  and  a  novelist.  His  novels  are  not  esteemed  of  a  bigh 
order,  but  some  of  bis  plays  have  been  crowned  by  use  in  the  Theatre  Fraiiyais.  Tliey 
are  Le  Testament  de  Ce.sar,  Valeria,  and  OCdipus  Bex;  the  latter,  a  lit(!ral  translation  from 
Sophocles,  receiving  the  grand  prize  of  the  French  academy,  10,000  tr.,  in  186:2,  He 
has  made  a  translation  of  Shakespeare's  King  J^ear,  which  has  been  successfully  played 
at  the  theatre  de  I'Odeon.  In  1872  La  Croix  publislied  a  volume  of  poems,  of  great  vigor 
of  style,  on  the  episodes  in  France  incident  to  the  German  war,  entitled  Invaswn,  Com- 
viutie,  /Snicenii'is  sans  Pardon. 

LA  CROIX,  Paul,  b,  Paris,  1806;  a  French  author  who  has  written,  under  the 
name  of  "  Le  Bibliophile  Jacob,"  a  large  number  of  romances  and  books  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  middle  ages.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  arsenal  library, 
and  he  has  edited  the  Ecvue  Unicerselle  des  Arts  since  1854,  His  work  entitled  Hist<dre  du 
IQe  sieck  en  France  was  published  in  1834,  Among  his  later  historical  books  are:  Un 
Mobilier  Ilisioriijue  des X Vile  etXVlII.  siecles  (1865);  Arts  au  Moyen  Ageet  a  I'JiJpoque  de  la 
Renaissunce  (1808);  Meeurs  Usages  et  Costumes  au  Moyen  Age  et  a  VEpoque  de  la  Menaissance 
(1871);  and  La  vie  Militaire  et  la  vie  Beligieuse  au  Moyen  Age  (1872). 

LA  CROSSE,  a  co,  in  w,  Wisconsin,  bounded  n.w.  by  Black  river,  w,  b}"-  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  intersected  by  the  La  Crosse  river;  about  480  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  27,072.  The 
surface  is  undulating,  and  diversified  with  prairie  and  forest.  It  has  a  fertile  soil,  pro- 
ducing wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  hay.  Lumber  is  extensively  manufactured.  The  county 
is  intersected  by  the  Milwaukee  and  St,  Paul,  and  the  Chicago  and  North-western  rail- 
roads.    Valuation  of  real  and  personal  property,  $12,893,938.     Capital,  La  Crosse. 

^  LA  CROSSE,  a  city  of  Wisconsin,  capital  of  La  Crosse  co, ;  beautifully  situated  on 
th'e  Mississippi,  just  below^  the  mouth  of  the  La  Crosse  river,  about  40  m.  below  Winona 
and  150  m.  above  Dubuque;  pop.  '70,  14,505.  It  is  the  n.  terminus  of  the  Chicago, 
Dubuque  and  Minnesota  railroad,  and  the  e.  terminus  of  the  Southern  Minnesota  rail- 
road. The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  Chicago  and  North-western  rail- 
roads pass  through  the  city.  It  contains  the  usual  countj^  buildings,  12  churches,  a  high- 
school,  au  opera-house,  a  national  bank,  and  2  daily  and  6  weekly  newspapers,  one  of 
the  latter  printed  in  the  Norwegian  language.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
and  has  a  convent  and  2  orphanages.  It  has  manufactories  of  agricultural  impleraenls, 
au  engine  ;ind  boiler  factory,  iron  foundries,  gas-works,  lumber-mills,  breweries,  etc. 
Steamboat- building  is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  large  quantities  of  grain,  lum- 
ber, etc.,  are  shipped  thence, 

LACTIIO,  a  province  of  Farther  India,  subject  to  the  ruler  of  Cochin  China;  bounded 
s.  by  Lars.  n.  and  e.  by  Tungquin,  -w.  by  China.  It  has  been  but  imperfectly  exp'ored 
l)y  Europeans,  but  is  described  by  the  Tungquincso  as  mountainous,  rocky,  and  covered 
with  jungle,  destitute  of  navigable  rivers,  with  the  air  pestilential  and  the  water  unwhole- 
some. The  numerous  tribes  of  the  interior  are  savages,  governed  by  hereditary  chiefs, 
and  constantly  at  war  with  eacli  other.  The  exports  to  Tungquin  are  buffaloes  and  cot- 
ton, and  the  imports  from  Tungquin  are  salt,  salt-tish,  oil.  and  silk  stuffs  for  the  chiefs. 
The  medium  of  exchange  is  cowries.  This  province  is  said  to  contain  many  remarkable 
natural  caves,  which  the  natives  used  as  temples.  One  is  described  as  a  mile  across, 
through  a  mountain,  and  another  as  being  entered  under  ground  in  a  boat, 

LAC^TIN  AND  LACTOSE,     See  Sugar-of-Mtlk,  ante. 

LACTOMETER,     See  Galactometer,  ante. 

LACUSTRIANS  and  LACUSTRINE  VILLAGES.    See  Lake  Dwellings. 

LACY.  Luis,  1772-1817;  b.  San  Roque,  Spain;  one  of  the  earliest  lenders  in  the 
war  of  independence  against  Napoleon,  earning  for  himself  the  rank  of  lieut,gen.  He 
w;is  at  the  head  of  the  conspirac}'  for  the  overthrow  of  absolutism  and  the  restoration 
of  the  constitution  in  1817;  i)ut  the  plot  having  been  discovered  before  the  day  fixed 
for  its  execution,  he  wns  tried  by  court-martial  and  condemned  to  death.  The  sentence 
was  secretly  pronounced  and  executed  at  the  castle  of  Bellver,  Majorica. 

LADD,  William,  1778-1841;  b.  Exeter,  N,  H. ;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1707;  was  for  some  time  a  capt;iin  in  the  merchant  marine.  On  leaving  this  occupation 
he  became  a  resident  of  Minot,  Me.,  and  devoted  hitnself  to  the  promotion  of  the  cmusc 
of  peace.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  president  of  the  American  peace 
.societ}',  and  editor  of  its  ]^eriodicals,  the  Friend  of  Peace  and  the  Harbinger  of  Peace. 
He  lectured  extensively  on  the  evils  of  war,  and  published  various  pampldets  on  tlie 
same  subject,  including  an  Essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations.     Died  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

LADINO,  the  name  given  throughout  Central  America,  and  especially  in  Nicaragua 
and  Guatemala,  to  the  half-breed  descendants  of  whites  nnd  Indians.  In  this  intermix- 
ture the  white  element  has  usually  been  represented  by  the  father,  there  being  few  wlnte 
women  in  the  country.  The  ladinos  are  generally  of  a  yellowish  orange  tinge,  the 
European  element  u.sually  predominating  in  the  males,  the  Indian  characteristics  in  the 
females,  who,  notwithstanding,  are  said  to  be  the  handsomest  women  in  Central  Amcr- 
icn.  As  a  class  the  ladinos  ore  averse  to  all  manual  labor,  and  desirous  of  Ix'ing  ranked 
with  the  whites.     Their  equivocal  social  position  tends  to  make  them  restless  and  tur- 
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Imlent.  and  to  lliem  largdymny  be  Jiltributcd  the  civil  wars  which  have  marked  the 
history  of  the  Ontial  xVnierican  republics. 

LA'DTSLAS.  or  Ladislaus,  the  name  of  seven  kings  of  Hungary. — Ladislas  I.,  the 
Saint,  about  1041-95;  succeeded  his  l)rother,  Ge}  sa  L,  in  1075.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  victories  in  war,  for  his  efforts  to  promote  commerce,  for  projecting  the  delivery 
of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Moslems,  and  for  building  many  cliurclies  and  monasteries; 
canonized  by  pope  Celestine  HI.  in  1192. — Ladislas  1L,  about  1184-02;  crowned  1161. 
— Ladislas  III.,  about  1185-1205;  elected  to  succeed  his  father,  Emerich,  but  died. — 
Ladislas  IV.,  surnamed  the  Cuman,  about  1250-90;  succeeded  his  father,  Stephen  IV., 
in  1272.  He  at  first  made  war  upon  the  Cumans  and  defeated  them;  but  the  latter, 
reinforced  by  iiordes  of  Tartars,  afterwards  overran  and  ravaged  all  Hungary.  He  then 
made  terms  with  thenL  adopted  some  of  their  customs,  and  put  away  his  wife  to  marry 
one  of  tlieir  princesses.  He  was  finally  assassinated  by  them. — Ladislas  V.,  1424-44; 
succeeded  his  father,  Ladislas  II.,  as  king  of  Poland  in  1434,  and  was  elected  king 
of  Hungary  in  1440.  He  defeated  the  invading  Turks  in  two  great  battles  in  1442-43; 
made  a  ten  years'  truce  with  the  sultan  Amuratli  II.,  thus  acquiring  the  sovereignty  of 
Wallachia,  but  obtained  a  papal  dispensation  releasing  him  fi-om  his  oath,  invaded  Bul- 
garia, and  was  defeated  and  killed  in  battle  at  Varna. — Ladislas  VI..  the  Posthu- 
mous, son  of  Albert  of  Austria,  1440-57;  b.  several  months  after  his  father's  death,  when 
Ladislas  V.  was  already  upon  the  throne;  was  elected  king  in  1445,  was  crowned  king 
of  Bohemia  Oct.  28,  1453,  and  d.  at  Prague.  He  was  cruel  in  his  character,  and  perse- 
cuted the  followers  of  John  Huss. — Ladislas  VII.,  about  1456-1516;  eldest  son  of  Cas- 
imir  IV.  of  Poland;  w\as  crowned  king  of  Bohemia  at  Prague,  Aug.  16,  1471;  entered 
Hungary  with  an  army  in  1490,  and  was  crowned  king  Sept,  21  of  that  year.  He  died 
at  Bud  a. 

LA'DISLAS,  or  Lancelot,  King  of  Naples,  surnamed  "the  liberal"  and  "the  victo- 
rious," about  1335-1411;  succeeded  his  father,  Charles  III.,  under  the  regency  of  his 
mother,  in  1386,  but  was  driven  from  Naples  in  1387  by  his  competitor,  Louis  II.  of 
Anjous, who  was  invested  with  the  ciown  by  authority  of  pope  Clement  VII.  He  was  rein- 
slated  in  tlie  same  year  by  Otto  of  Brunswick,  and  in  1388  repulsed  two  invasions  made 
by  pope  Urban  VI.  He  was  crowned  at  Gaeta  in  1390  by  a  legate  of  the  new  pope, 
Boniface  IX.  The  capital  was  at  this  time  in  possession  of  his  rival,  Louis  II.,  and  was 
not  recovered  until  1399,  after  a  long  and  bloody  contest.  He  was  crowned  king  of  Hun- 
gary in  1403,  but  soon  relinquished  his  pretensions  to  that  crown.  In  1405  he  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  seize  Rome,  in  consequence  of  wiiicli  he  was  excommunicated 
and  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  the  pope.  In  1413  he  surprised,  captured,  and  plun- 
dered the  city,  and  in  the  following  year  died  at  Naples.  He  conceived  the  project  of 
the  unity  of  Italy,  which  waited  more  than  four  centuries  for  its  realization. 

LADMIRAULT,  Louis  Rene  Paul  de,  b.  France,  1808;  rose  rapidly  by  service  in 
Africa;  was  general  of  division  at  Solferino,  where  he  was  wounded  ;  senator  in  1866;  and 
commander  of  the  4th  army  corps  ordered  to  defend  the  lines  between  Metz  and  Thion- 
ville  in  the  war  with  Germany  in  1870.  After  the  defeat  of  MacMahon's  division  he 
retired  his  corps  into  Bazaine's  command,  and  was  surrendered  with  Metz,  Oct.  27, 1870. 
After  the  peace  in  Mar.,  1871,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  between  the  national 
assembly  at  Versailles  and  the  commune  of  Paris,  Ladmirault  was  made  commander  of 
the  troops  charged  to  take  Paris.  On  May  22  he  forced  an  entrance  by  the  porteSf.  Oiien, 
the  following  day  gained  possession  of  the  heights  of  Montmartre,  and  thence, with  obsti- 
nate fighting  on  both  sides,  took  possession  of  the  city  part  by  part.  July  1,  1871,  he 
was  made  rnilitary  governor  of  Paris,  and  in  the  organization  of  the  military  service  to 
insu-e  the  peace  of  Paris  he  used  his  discretionary  power  to  suppress  journals,  interdict 
plays  at  theaters,  etc.,  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  to  the  republican  papers  that  they  were 
unduly  honored  by  his  disapproval. 

LADY  HUNTINGDON'S  CONNECTION,  op  Calvinistic  Methodists.  See 
Huntingdon,  Selina,  Countess  of. 

LAEKEN,  a  village  of  Belgium,  a  suburb  of  Brussels,  containing  a  royal  palace 

built  in  1782  by  the  Austrian  princess,  Maria  Christina.  After  passing  through  one  or 
two  other  hands,  this  palace  was  bought  by  Napoleon  in  1806  for  500.000  francs  for 
Josephine;  and  in  1811  he  resided  there  for  a  time  with  Maria  Louisa.  In  1812  he 
exchanged  it  for  the  ^^Jysee  Bourbon.  Afterwards  it  became  the  property  of  Belgium. 
and  is  at  times  the  residence  of  the  r(^yal  family.  Malibran  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
Laeken,  and  a  monument  by  the  sculptor  Geefs  marks  the  spot.  The  tombs  of  queen 
Louise  and  king  Leopold  I.  are  in  the  parish  church,  and  a  Gothic  building  has  been 
erected  there  as  a  vault  for  the  royal  family. 

LJELAPS.  or  Dryptosaurus,  a  genus  of  deinosaurian  reptiles  found  in  the  creta- 
ceous deposits  of  North  America,  and  closely  allied  to  hadrosaurus  (q.v.),  megalosaurus 
(q.v.),  and  iguanodon  (q.v.),  in  fact  being  the  American  representative  of  megalosaurus, 
which  is  a  charactaristic  fossil  of  the  Wealden  and  Purbeck  limestones.  Like  the  above- 
mentioned  relatives,  it  had  very  large  hind-legs,  upon  wiiich  it  is  supposed  to  have 
walked      It  was  probably  about  25  ft.  in  length,  including  the  tail,  and  is  supposed  to 
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havt'])ern,  when  standincr  on  its  hind-logs,  about  12  ft.  in  height.  It  wns.  like  others  of 
the  f.iinily,  a  terrible,  carnivorous  reptile. 

L^LIUS,  Sapiens  Oaius,  b.c.  186-115;  the  sou  of  C.  Lailius  Nepos.  in  early  life 
he  studied  philosophy  with  Diogenes  and  Pana^tius;  and  afterwards  law.  taking  a  high 
nink  among  the  orators  of  his  time.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of 
Scipio  Atricauus  the  younger,  and  accompanied  him  iu  his  expedition  into  Africa,  dis- 
playing great  valor  at  the  siege  of  C'arthage,  146  B.C.  When  praetor  in  Lusitania  he 
made  a  successful  campaign  against  the  powerful  chieftain  Virialthus.  He  was  consul 
140  B.C.  At  the  beginninLT  of  his  career  he  favored  plans  for  raising  tlie  masses  to 
become  landed  proprietors,  but  was  repelled  by  the  extravagance  of  the  elder  Gracchus. 
After  his  political  career  closed  he  spent  his  time  iai  the  country,  partly  in  study  and 
partly  iu  lural  occupations.  The  equanimity  of  his  temper  is  noticed  by  Horace  in  the 
word's  iiiids  sapicntia  LiHii.    Cicero  placed  his  name  at  the  head  of  his  essay  De  Aiuicitia. 

LAESA  MAJESTAS,  leze-majesty,  or  high  treason.  The  term,  which  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Roman  to  the  common  law,  denoted  an  offense  against  the  king  in  his 
person  or  office.     See  Treason,  Leze-Majesty. 

L^ESTRY  GONES,  a  fabulous  race  of  giants  often  mentioned  in  the  Greek  mythoh 
ogy.  Their  name  tirst  occurs  in  the  Odyssey,  where  they  are  described  as  a  pastoral 
people,  governed  by  a  king  called  Lamus.  Tradition  places  them  in  Sicily.  The  com- 
mon story  is  that  they  lived  near  Leoutini  in  that  island,  and  that  hence  the  plains 
adjacent  to  thnt  city  were  called  Campi  La3stry-Gonii.  At  Rome  the  belief  is  that  they 
lived  on  the  Latium  coast,  and  that  their  capital  was  Formiai. 

LAET,  Jan  de,  b.  Antwerp,  1633;  one  of  the  directors  of  the  East  India  company, 
and  an  intimate  fiiend  of  Salmasius.  He  was  the  author  of  nearly  20  learned  geograph- 
ical works  in  Latin,  several  of  whioh  were  incorporated  in  the  miniature  series  of  Repub- 
lics issued  by  the  Elzevirs  of  Leyden.  He  held  a  sharp  controversy'-  with  Grotius  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  America.  Among  his  works  were  JVovus  Orbis  and 
Historia  Naturalis  Brazilia'. 

LAFARGE,  Marie  Cappelle,  1816-52;  b.  France,  of  good  family;  distinguished  as 
the  victim  of  circumstantial  evidence,  which  procured  her  conviction  at  the  age  of  24 
for  the  murder  of  her  husband  by  poison.  The  trial  was  remarkable  for  the  virulence 
with  wh'ch  the  prosecution  was  conducted,  the  judge  even  seeming  to  be  one  of  the 
prosecutors;  for  the  contradictions  of  scientific  experts  as  to  the  finding  of  arsenic  in  the 
body  of  the  deceased;  and  yet  more  l)y  the  failure  to  arrest  the  only  party,  a  servant  of 
the  deceased  and  a  proved  knave,  wiio  could  have  profited  by  the  death.  Lafarge  was 
sente'nced  to  labor  for  life  iu  prison,  but  she  was  allowed  to  write  her  memoirs,  pub- 
lished iu  1841,  in  which  she  reviews  with  vigorous  irony  and  originality  the  proceedings 
of  the  court.  Her  sentence  was  subsequently  softened,  and  she  wrote  Jleures  de  Pnsou, 
a  little  volume  of  tender  and  melancholy  resignation ;  also,  a  little  drama  entitled  Une 
Fe.niiie  Perdue.  She  was  pardoned  out  after  12  years'  captivity,  leaving  prison  broken 
in  health,  in  almost  a  dying  condition,  and  expired  at  the  baths  of  Ussat  a  few  mont'js 
after.  The  case  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  worst  examples  of  severe  punishment  on 
insufficient  evidence. 

LAFAYETTE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Arkansas,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  Red  river,  which 
divides  it  from  Miller  county.  It  is  drained  by  the  Red  river  and  the  bayou  Bodenu. 
Its  s.  boundary  is  the  frontier  line  of  Louisiana.  It  is  crossed  by  the  Cairo  and 
Fulton  railroad;  1060  sq.m. :  pop.  '80,  5,729 — 3.613  colored.  The  surface  is  mostly  lev(>i 
prairies,  on  which  are  found  (;xtensive  forests  of  building  timber,  as  well  as  ornamental 
trees.  The  soil  is  low  and  wet,  but  very  prolific.  The  staple  pi-oduels  are  cotton,  sweet 
potatoes,  corn,  pork,  and  live  stock.  Value  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  '70,  $3,333,290. 
Seat  of  justice,  Lewisville. 

LAFAYETTE,  a  co.  in  n.  Florida,  bounded  on  the  e.  and  n.  by  the  Suwanee,  a 
navigajjle  river,  which,  rising  in  the  n.  and  emptying  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  separates 
it  from  Suwanee.  Alacluia,  and  F^evy  counties.  The  gulf  of  Mexico  and  a  small  stream 
complete  its  boundaries,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  in  the  n.w..  which  is 
b()un<ie(l  by  the  co.  of  Taylor;  900  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  2.440—173  colored.  The  surface 
spreads  into  broad  and  level  plains,  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  timber.  The  soil  is 
casil}-  cultivated,  and  the  chief  products  are  hulian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  sugar,  and 
molasses.  Cotton  is  raised  to  some  extent,  also  cattle,  horses,  and  swine.  Fort  Macomb 
is  in  the  eastern  section  on  the  banks  of  the  Suwanee.  Valuation  of  real  and  ])ersonal 
estate  in  '70,  ,1^221,262.     Seat  of  justice,  New  Troy. 

LAFAYETTE,  a  parish  in  s.  Louisiana,  bordered  on  the  n.e.  by  the  Vermillion 
river,  a  bayou  naviiraljlc  by  steamboats,  which  passes  through  it  .south-westwardly ; 
240  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80.  13.236 — 5,540  colored.  The  surface  is  low  and  level,  with  a  rich  soil 
adapted  to  the  cidfivation  of  cotton,  sugar-cane,  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  corn,  and  the 
raising  of  live  stock.  Wool  is  a  stnph;  product.  There  weie  produced  in  '70.  128  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  and  6,715  gallons  of  molasses,  employing  6  manufaetories.  It  has  good 
wafer  privileges  and  2  saw-mills.  It  will  be  intersected  by  the  raihya}-^  line  from  Kew 
Orleans,  La.,  to  Houston,  Texas,  crossing  it  centrally;  at  present  the  town  of  Ver- 
millionville  is  the  terminus  of  Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas  railroad,  distant  from 
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JN^ew  Orleans  143  miles.     Valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  70,  $1,177,440.     Seat 
of  justice,  Verniilliouville. 

LAFAYETTE,  a  co.  in  n.  Mississippi,  watered  by  the  Tallahatchie  river,  forming  its 
n.e.  boundary,  and  the  Yockeney  or  Yocknapatalfa  branches  of  the  Yazoo  river;  and 
intersected  by  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  railroad;  790  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70, 
18,802 — 7,988  colored.  The  surface  is  undulating,  with  occasional  groves  of  magnolia, 
tulip  tree,  black  walnut,  and  the  timber  generally  found  in  the  southern  stales.  The 
.soil  produces  wheat,  maize,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Cotton  is  cultivated  and  cattle  are 
raised  to  some  extent.  Pork  is  a  staple  product.  The  industries  are  represented  by 
several  tanneries  and  currying  establishments.  Its  water  power  is  utilized  by  7  saw 
mills  and  a  wool  carding  mill.  Taluatiou  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  '70,  $3,339,716. 
Seat  01  justice,  Oxford. 

LAFAYETTE,  a  co.  in  w.  Missouri,  bordered  on  the  n.  by  the  Missouri  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Ray  and  Carroll  counties.  It  is  watered  by  contluents  of  the  Missouri, 
and  crossed  centrally  by  the  Lexington  branch  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroad;  585sq.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  25,731 — 4,418  colored.  It  has  a  surface  of  rolling  prairie,  with  large  tracts  of 
arable  land,  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  timber;  that  which  is  under  cultivation 
bears  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  hay.  Cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised,  and  tobacco 
and  wool  are  staple  products.  Its  manufactories  are  few  in  number,  but  it  contains 
inexhaustible  beds  of  bituminous  coal,  and  extensive  ledges  of  limestone  and  sandstone 
largely  used  for  building  purposes.  It  has  several  tlour-mills  and  saw-mills.  Valuation 
of  real  and  personal  estate  in  '70,  $20,000,000.     Seat  of  justice,  Lexington. 

LAFAYETTE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Wisconsin,  has  for  its  southern  boundary  the  state  line 
of  Illinois.  It  is  watered  by  the  Fevre  and  Pecatonica  rivers,  which  form  a  single 
stream  in  the  s.e.  corner.  The  northern  division  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  traverses 
the  s.e.  section,  and  it  is  intersected  by  the  Mineral  Point  railroad;  630  sq.m.;  pop. 
'80,  21,278 — 7  colored.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  mostly  without  forests.  The  n.w. 
section  is  hilly  and  rises  into  what  are  called  the  Platte  Mounds.  It  has  a  large  extent 
of  arable  land,  with  mineral  bearing  tracts,  where  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and  Silurian  lime- 
stone are  found.  The  soil  is  adapted  to  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes;  other 
products  are  flax-seed,  wool,  butter,  cheese,  and  hay.  The  raismg  of  live  stock  is  a 
lucrative  pursuit.  It  has  excellent  water  power  and  6  flour-mills.  Wagons,  carriages, 
saddlery  and  harness,  and  pig  lead  are  manufactured.  Valuation  of  real  and  personal 
estate  in  '70,  $14,383,814.     Seat  of  justice,  Darlington. 

LAFAYETTE  (ante),  a  city  in  Indiana,  organized  in  1857,  in  the  co.  of  Tippecanoe, 
on  a  bluff  b}^  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  river;  pop.  '80,  14,860  of  American  birth. 
It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati  and  Lafayette  railroad,  and  a  junction  of  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  rail- 
way and  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  railway  with  the  Louisville,  New'  xllbany 
and  Chicago  railway.  It  is  63  m.  n.w.  of  Indianapolis,  130  ra.  s.s.e.  of  Chicago,  and 
37  tn.  s.w.  of  Logan  port.  At  the  head  of  navigation,  with  these  railroad  facilities,  it 
is  the  center  of  a  constantly  enlarging  system  of  freight  transportation,  which  commands 
tiie  patronage  of  a  large  commercial  interest,  and  the  trade  of  a  vast  extent  of  fruitful 
country.  Ithas  5  national  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,505,000,  also  25  churches, 
including  a  Jewish  synagogue,  3  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  German  semi- 
weekly.  It  is  7  m.  s.  of  the  field  v>hcre  the  famous  battle  of  Tippecanoe  was  fought, 
Nov.  7,  1811,  an  engagement  between  Tecumseh's  brother  Elskwatara,  chief  of  the 
Shawnees,  with  400  Indians,  which  he  had  induced  to  join  him  by  promises  of  aid  from 
England,  and  the  American  general,  Harrison,  with  800  men,  who  attempted  to  drive 
them  within  the  limhs  pi-escribed  by  treat}'.  Elskwatara,  making  the  attack  on  the 
American  camp,  was  defeated,  the  battle  resulting  in  a  new  accession  of  territory  to  the 
United  States.  Among  its  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  plows,  reapers  and 
mowers,  pumps,  barrels,  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  carriages,  and  the  business  of  pork- 
packing.  The  manufactories  include  a  number  of  breweries,  ornamental  iron  works, 
marble  works,  and  foundries.  It  has  a  complete  municipal  government,  with  an  efficient 
police  force  and  fire  department,  and  medicinal  springs  in  the  center  of  the  city,  brought 
U)  the  surface  by  means  of  an  artesian  well  230  ft.  deep.  Within  its  limits  are  the 
county  fair  grounds  and  the  cxmnty  jail,  costing  $95,000.  It  has  an  opera-house  costing 
$62,000,  and  a  court-house,  a  monastery,  a  convent,  orphan  asylum,  and  a  hospital,  the 
hitter  a  Roman  Catholic  institution.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  state  agricultural  college,  called 
Purdue  university  on  account  of  a  gift  of  $150,000  and  100  acres  of  land  from  John 
Purdue;  congress  by  the  land  grant  fiu-iiishing  $212,238,  and  the  state  and  county 
$110,000  and  its  support.  It  has  fine  pid)]ic  school  buildings,  superior  educational 
advantages,  and  severa^l  Roman  Catholic  schools,  including  St.  Mary's  academy;  also,  a 
free  reading-rooin  and  library  supplied  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

LAFAYETTE,  Marie  Jean  Paul  Roch  Yves  Gilbert  Motier,  ]Marquis  de 
(ante).  A  simple  epitome  of  the  acts  of  Lafayette  from  early  youth  to  ripe  old  age.  in 
the  thick  of  the  grandest  revolutions  of  the  world's  history,  and  he  in  all  a  leading  actor, 
would  suffice  to  L'ive  the  student  of  history  a.  profound  recognition  of  the  greatness  and 
nobility  of  his  character.     But  the  part  taken  by  Lafayette  in  the  struggle  of  the  thir 
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teen  American  colonics  to  become  a  free  republic  was  of  a  nature  •u'liich  demands 
exceptioual  rccoguitiou  in  America.  The  cliivairic  and  persistent  devotion  of  the  boy- 
nobleman  to  tlje  cause  of  liberty  when  it  seemed  most  gloomy  and  hopeless  will  always 
cause  a  throb  of  grateful  interest  in  his  life  in  the  hearts  of  Americans,  and  make  them 
curious  to  follow  to  its  close  a  life  so  nobly  begun.  Orphaned  of  father  at  birth  and  of 
mother  at  the  age  of  12,  his  life  developed  from  within,  and  was  little  molded  by  any 
will  but  his  own.  His  aptness  and  progress  crowned  his  school-days  with  honor.  Tl;« 
writings  and  philosophy  of  that  time  were  particularly  imbued  by  a  chivalric  tendency 
to  promote  liberty  and  progress,  and  those  who  were  soon  to  lose  most  by  the  natural 
logic  of  such  opinions  were  foremost  in  their  advocacy.  Lafayette  had  the  stimulus 
needed  for  the  development  of  a  noble  life.  Filled  with  a  French  boy's  thirst  for  glory, 
young  Lafayette  was  unique  in  his  appreciation  that  true  glory  is  gained  only  in  a  noble 
cause.  In  his  memoirs  we  see  on  how  high  a  plane  his  nature  was  leveled  when  he 
slates  that  while  with  his  regiment  at  Noailles,  at  the  age  of  18,  he  was  unpopular  on 
account  of  his  silence,  and  silent  because  he  heard  nothing  worth  hearing.  His  high 
rank  v.-ould  have  made  his  progress  at  court  sure  and  rapid  had  he  been  a  courtier.  But 
he  disdained  the  court  life  and  was  ill  at  case  in  it. 

The  struggle  of  the  American  colonies  had  attracted  little  attention  in  Europe  until 
the  declaration  of  independence.  That  terse  and  thrilling  appeal  to  the  sympathy  and 
judgment  of  the  world  commanded  attention.  In  the  summer  of  1776,  while  stationed 
al  Mctz  on  duty  in  the  army,  he  attended  a  dinner  given  by  the  French  officers  to  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  of  the  king  of  England.  Dispatches  had  just  been  received 
from  London  containing  the  declaration  of  independence,  and  information  of  the  vigor- 
ous measures  being  taken  to  crush  the  rebellion.  While  at  table  in  conversation  with 
the  English  guests,  he  formed  the  resolution  to  offer  his  services  to  the  colonies.  He 
went  to  Paris  and  consulted  with  the  count  de  Broglie,  an  old  geneial  of  the  arm}^  and 
a  friend  of  his  father,  concerning  his  projects.  De  Broglie  "thought  it  so  chimerical 
and  fraught  with  so  many  hazards,  wiihout  a  prospect  of  the  least  advantage,  that  he 
could  not  for  a  moment  regard  it  with  favor,"  and  advised  the  youth  to  abandon  it  imme- 
diately. Lafayette  replied  that  he  must  go,  and  obtained  a  promise  from  the  old  soldier 
not  to  betray  his  intention.  The  old  friend's  parting  words  were:  "  1  have  seen  your 
uncle  die  in  the  wars  of  Ital3%  I  witnessed  your  father's  death  at  the  battle  of  Minden, 
and  I  will  not  be  accessory  to  the  death  of  the  only  remaining  member  of  the  famil}'." 
He  argued  in  vain  to  divert  Lafayette  from  his  purpose,  and  finally  introduced  him  to 
baron  de  Kalb,  who  also  was  seeking  to  get  to  the  aid  of  the  colonies.  Soon  afterwards 
c:tine  the  news  of  the  evacuation  of  New  York  b}'  Washington  and  of  general  disasters 
to  the  colonial  forces.  Lafayette  was  again  urged  to  abandon  a  scheme  which  seemed 
r.ot  only  without  hope  of  success,  but  without  glory  or  leward  in  case  of  success.  But 
the  misfortunes  of  the  colonies  but  deepened  his  sympathy  and  strengthened  his  deter- 
mination. He  hrid  before  thought  only  to  offer  his  sword  and  his  life,  \vith  a  few 
devoted  companions.  He  now  resolved  to  purchase  a  ship,  store  it  with  munitions 
needed  by  Washington,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  going  to  his  assistance.  Franklin  and 
Arthur  Lee  were  then  the  American  commissioners  in  Paris.  AVith  grateful  admiration 
they  seconded  the  young  man's  plans.  With  a  reticence  and  skill  remarkable  in  a 
youthful  enthusiast,  Lafayette  distracted  attention  from  his  purpose  by  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land while  his  vessel  was  ])eing  fitted  for  the  voyage,  and  kept  his  plans  a  secret  from 
the  French  ambassador  in  London  as  well  as  from  his  own  government.  He  returned 
when  his  ship  was  ready,  saw  few  friends,  did  not  go  to  Paris,  and  was  read}'  to  start, 
when  his  scheme  was  exposed  to  his  government,  which  caused  his  arrest  and  detention 
on  the  ground  that  the  assistance  he  was  endeavoring  to  render  the  colonies  was  a  breach 
of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  France  towards  England.  His  father-in-law  procured  a 
Irtire  de  cachet  commanding  Lafayette  to  repair  to  Marseilles  and  await  orders.  His 
family  wounded  hitn  with  reproof  for  his  rash  determination.  But  his  noble  young 
wife,  whom  he  had  married  when  he  was  10  years  of  age,  was  one  with  him  in  spirit 
and  purpose,  and  seconded  his  determination.  He  kept  well  advised  of  the  movements 
anticipated  for  his  arrest,  and,  feigning  to  obey  the  order  to  go  to  Marseilles,  he  started 
for  that  city,  but  arriving  at  Bordeaux  assumed  the  dress  o".  a  courier,  and  with  much 
(litiiculty  succeeded  in  reaching  his  ship  and  set  sail  for  America.  Nearly  a  year  had 
been  consumed  in  these  prei)arations  and  enforced  delays.  His  vessel  reached  land  at 
Georgetown,  S.  C,  about  the  middle  of  June,  1777.  His  party  ])roceeded  (piickly  to 
Charleston,  and  thence,  visiting  the  state  capitols  and  officials  on  tlie  way,  to  meet  con- 
gress at  Philadelphia.  When  his  letters  of  tender  of  service  in  the  American  army 
were  presented  to  the  chairman  of  the  conunittee  on  foreign  affairs,  that  dignitary 
informed  him  that  "  so  many  foreigners  had  olTered  themselves  for  employment  that 
congress  was  embarrassed  with  their  ai>plications,"  etc.  Lafayette's  action  following 
"Was  characteristic.  He  wrote  a  note  to  the  president  of  congress  in  which  he  desired  to 
be  permitted  to  serve  in  the  American  army  on  two  conditions:  first,  that  he  should 
receive  no  pay;  secondly,  that  he  should  act  as  a  volunteer.  His  persistence  and  disinter- 
estedness Vv^on,  and  he  was  appointed  a  maj.gen.  in  the  American  army  before  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  20.  His  first  meeting  with  Washington  resulted  in  a  warm  and 
enduring  friendship,  and  he  was  at  once  invited  to  become  a  member  of  tiie  command- 
er's military  family.     His  first  service  in  buttle  was  at  Brandywinc,  where  his  bravery, 
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skill,  and  coolness  were  conspicuous  and  he  received  ais  first  wound.  Late  in  1777  a 
cabal  was  formed  in  congress,  in  which  one  Conway  was  the  intriguer,  against  Wash- 
ington, with  purpose  to  make  gen.  Gates  commander-in-chief.  Congress  instituted  a 
new  board  of  war,  placing  gen.  Gates  at  the  head  of  it.  This  board  planned  an  atiack 
on  Canada  without  any  consultation  whatever  with  Washington.  One  of  its  first  acts 
was  to  forward  a  letter  to  Washington  through  Lafayette,  inclosing  the  appointment  of 
the  latter  to  the  command  of  the  expedition.  It  was  intended  to  separate  Lafayette 
from  V/ashington.  Bat  he  was  not  flattered,  nor  uncertain  how  to  receive  it.  He  iianded 
the  letter  to  Washington  and  told  him  that  he  should  decline.  Washington,  however, 
birged  him  to  accept  the  appointment  for  patriotic  reasons,  and  he  went  to  Albany  to 
assume  command.  But  the  plans  of  the  board  of  war  were  not  carried  out.  He  found 
no  army  to  command,  and  during  the  winter  rejoined  Washington  at  Valley  Forge. 
Sparks,  in  his  Life  of  Washington,  observes:  "  It  must  here  be  recorded  to  the  honor  of 
Lafayette — if,  indeed,  his  whole  career  in  America  was  not  a  noble  monument  to  his 
honor,  his  generosity,  and  unwavering  fidelity  to  every  trust  imposed  on  him — that  from 
the  very  first  he  resisted  every  attempt  that  was  made  by  the  flatteries  of  Conway  and 
the  artifices  of  others  to  bring  him  into  the  league." 

The  attention  called  to  the  I'cvolutionary  struggle  by  Lafayette's  chivalric  devotion 
to  it  created  a  romantic  sympathy  for  the  Americans  among  the  noble  classes  of  France, 
wliicli  Lafayette  aided  by  correspondence  to  foster.  In  Feb.,  1778,  the  American  com 
missioners  in  Paris,  Franklin,  Dean,  and  Lee,  not  only  obtained  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  but  secured  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  France,  May 
20,  1778,  Washington  placed  2,000  men  under  the  command  of  Lafayette  to  watch  and 
harass  the  main  British  army  then  about  to  move  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  He 
was  attacked  in  force,  but  handled  his  troops  in  a  masterly  manner  and  withdrew  with 
an  insignificant  loss.  From  this  time  forward  Washington  placed  the  boy-commander 
in  positions  which  particularly  required  alertness,  boldness,  and  prudence  combined. 
Late  the  same  year  Lafayette  returned  to  France  to  urge  speedy  assistance  for  the 
Americans,  and  returned  late  in  April,  1779,  with  the  news  that  a  French  fleet  and  land 
force  was  on  its  way  to  the  United  States.  He  visited  Washington  in  camp,  and  then 
visited  the  congress.  The  fleet  brought  not  only  a  considerable  French  land  force,  but 
also  large  supplies  of  clothing  and  ammunition  for  the  Americans,  which  Lafayette 
had  induced  his  government  to  send.  While  he  was  in  Paris  the  French  prime  minister 
had  remarked:  "It  is  fortunate  for  the  king  that  Lafayette  does  not  t;dve  it  into  his 
head  to  strip  Versailles  of  its  furniture  to  send  to  his  dear  Americans,  as  his  majesty 
would  be  unable  to  refuse  it."  Another  valua,ble  service  rendered  during  his  short  stay 
in  Paris  was  the  instructions  which  he  procured  from  the  commander  of  the  French 
jforcesm  America,  which  stated  in  unequivocal  language  that  the  French  forces  by  land 
and  sea  were  to  be  under  the  control  of  Washington  and  to  act  as  auxiliaries  of  the 
states'  army,  and  that  French  officers  were  to  receive  orders  from  American  officers  oi 
the  same  rank.  This  insured  a  harmony  and  efl[iciency  of  joint  service  that  could  not 
otherwise  have  been  attained.  In  Feb.,  1781.  Washington  placed  Lafayette  in  command 
of  a  detachment  to  act  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  Fr(;mch  fleet  was  to  move 
down  the  coast  to  act  in  conjunction  with  him,  but  that  part  of  the  plan  failed.  Later 
in  the  season,  however,  his  activity  and  skillful  maneuvering  served  to  hold  Cornwallis 
in  check  in  southern  Virginia.  Both  Washington  and  the  count  de  Vergeunes,  French 
ambassador,  wrote  letters  of  warm  commendation  of  the  ability  with  which  Lafayette 
handled  his  army  in  that  campaign.  In  the  beginning  of  this  campaign  the  troops 
were  so  scantily  clad  and  the  government  was  so  unable  to  supply  them  that  Lafayette, 
on  his  own  personal  responsibility,  borrowed  $10,000  of  the  merchants  of  Baltimore  to 
buy  cloth  for  them,  and  inspired  the  ladies  of  that  city  to  make  the  garments  required. 
In  Oct.,  1781,  Lafayette  took  conspicuous  part  in  the  siege  and  storming  of  Yorktown, 
resulting  in  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  and  the  British  army  under  him.  Soon  after 
this  final  victory,  Lafayette  obtained  permission  of  congress  to  return  to  France.  From 
that  time  forward  his  life  was  identified  with  the  history  of  France  for  upwards  of  40 
years,  and  no  stain  is  known  to  rest  on  the  purity  and  disinterestedness  of  his  public 
service.  No  private  misfortunes  or  losses  incident  to  the  forfeiture  of  his  great  estates 
by  the  revolution  of  1789-93  ever  drew  from  him  a  revocation  of  his  republican  prin- 
ciples, or  a  sign  of  regret  for  the  sacrifices  which  he  had  made  for  them.  His  visit 
to  the  United  States  in  1824,  on  invitation  by  Congress,  was  an  event  memorable  in 
American  annals.  He  was  sought  as  a  public  guest  in  all  parts  of  the  country;  his 
course  was  amid  a  universal  tumult  of  honor  and  praise;  the  nation  thronged  around 
him  to  testify  with  one  voice  its  gratitude  and  love. 

I  LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE,  at  Easton,  Penn.,  founded  in  1832  under  a  charter  granted 
by  the  state  legislature  in  1826,  George  Junkin,  d,d.,  ll.d.  (q.v.),  was  its  founder  and 
first  president,  conducting  it  for  9  years.  It  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Presbyterian 
denomination;  its  productive  investments  amount  to  $258,000;  non-productive,' $559,- 
000;  annual  income,  $16,000.  It  has  noble  buildings  and  grounds,  and  has  a  library 
of  16.000  vols.,  and  valuable  apparatus,  scientific  collections,  etc.  it  had,  in  1880, 
20  professors;  other  instructors,  2;  students,  265;  alumni.  900.  It  embraces  schools  of 
art,  science,  and  law.     The  classical  course  of  study  is  maintained  in  its  integrity.     The 
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general  scientific  course,  and  the  courses  in  civil  en<:ineering,  minins:,  and  metallurgy, 
and  clicmi-siry  arc  endowed  by  Mr.  Ario  Pardee,  of  Hazelton,  Penn.,  and  constitute  "the 
Pardee  scientific  department"  of  the  college.  A  grand  building  for  the  uses  of  this 
department  was  erected  and  furnished  by  Mr.  Pardee  at  his  own  expense,  and  is  named 
"Pardee  hall."  This  building  was  burned,  and  has  recently  been  replaced  by  one  which 
reproduces  the  beauty  and  litness  of  the  original.  Mr,  Pardee's  gifts  to  the  college 
amount  in  all  to  nearly  $500,000.  The  post-graduate  courses  are  thoroughly  organized.  . 
President,  William  Cattell,  d.d. 

LAFITAU.  Joseph  Fkan^ois,  1670-1746;  b.  Bordeaux,  France.  He  was  sent  as  a 
Jesuit  missionary  to  Canada  in  1712,  and  assigned  to  the  Iroquois  mission  at  Sault  St. 
Louis,  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  room  occupied  by  him  there  is  still  shown.  In  1716 
he  discovered  and  identified  the  ginseng  plant,  so  highly  esteemed  in  China  for  its 
medicinal  properties.  He  returned  to  France  in  1717,  and  published  an  account  of  his 
discovery,  which  led  to  a  trade  in  ginseng  between  America  and  China.  During  his  stay 
in  Canacla  he  devoted  himself  diligently  to  a  study  of  the  Indian  character,  and  the 
results  of  his  observations  w^ere  published  at  Rome  in  2  vols.  4to,  1724. 

LAFITTE,  Jean,  b.  about  1780;  a  Frenchman,  who  held  a  commission  as  a  privateer 
during  the  war  between  France  and  Spain,  and  was  afterwards  commissioned  by  Cartha- 
gena  for  similar  service.  This  service  degenerated,  however,  into  piracy;  and  Barataria 
bay  in  Louisiana  became  the  rendezvous  of  a  horde  of  adventurers  and  unscrupulous 
sailors,  among  whom  the  brothers  Lafitte  were  pre-eminent,  becoming  the  terror  of 
traders  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  closed  the  unlawful  career  of  Lafitte  and  his  comrades.  The  British 
made  overtures  to  him,  hoping  that  he  might  be  induced  to  attach  himself  to  their 
interests.  In  the  mean  time  an  expedition  w^as  sent  out  by  the  Americans,  under  com- 
modore Patterson,  designed  to  break  up  the  stronghold  at  Barataria  bay,  and  capture  the 
pirates;  but  this  design  was  frustrated  by  the  fliglit  of  the  latter.  The  anticipated  attack 
on  New  Orleans  induced  the  governor  of  Louisiana  and  gen.  Jackson  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation inviting  Lafitte  and  his  men  to  unite  in  the  defense  of  that  city.  The  invitation 
was  accepted,  and  the  outlaws  conducted  themselves  during  the  battle  with  such  courage 
and  fidelity  that  president  Madison  issued  a  proclamation  early  in  1815,  recounting  their 
services,  and  according  them  free  pardon  for  their  past  misdeeds.  There  exists  no  record 
of  the  subsequent  career  of  Jean  Lafitte.  His  career  was  put  to  use  by  the  rev.  J.  H. 
Ingraham,  who  founded  upon  it  a  romance. 

LA  FLECIIE,  a  t.  of  France,  on  the  river  Loire;  pop.  about  10,000.  It  has  a  palacQ 
built  by  Henry  IV.,  now  used  for  a  Jesuit  school;  a  picture  gallery,  and  a  library  of 
20,000  vols. 

LA  FOURCHE,  a  bayou  in  s  e.  Louisiana,  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  Mississippi, 
beginning  at  Donaldsonville  on  the  right  bank,  and  stretching  s.e.  through  the  parish  of 
La  Fourche  Interior  to  the  Mexican  gulf,  a  distance  of  150  miles.  It  is  navigable  foif 
100  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  the  channel  of  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  interior. 

LA  FOURCHE,  a  parish  of  s.e.  Louisiana,  bordering  on  Barataria  bay,  and  inter- 
sected by  bayou  La  Fourche;  1100  sq.m. ;  pop. '80,  19,113.  The  surface  is  level,  and 
the  soil,  except  where  it  is  too  low  and  wet  for  cultivation,  is  very  productive.  The 
Louisiana  and  Texas  railroad  passes  through  the  parish.  The  principal  productions  are 
corn,  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  sugar,  and  molasses.     Capital,  Thibodeux. 

LA  FUEN'TE,  Modesto,  b.  1806.  He  was  for  a  time  professor  at  Astorga,  and 
afterwards  a  satirical  journalist  at  Leon  and  Madrid.  His  periodical  writings  were 
very  popular,  but  his  chief  work  is  a  History  of  Spain  in  26  vols. 

LAGER  BEER,  or  Lager-bier.  In  the  article  Beer  the  process  of  manufacture 
of  beer  or  ale  and  the  principles  of  beer  fermentation  are  given.  The  kind  of  fermenta- 
tion there  described,  however,  is  performed  at  a  higher  temperature  than  that  which  is 
emf)loyed  for  making  a  kind  of  beer  introduced  by  the  Germans,  called  by  them  lager- 
bier  The  yeast  in  ordinary  fermentation  is  developed  rapidly  and  rises  to  the  top,  and 
is  called  top-yeast.  The  buoyancy  is  caused  by  the  rapid  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which,  adhering  to  the  yeast,  causes  it  to  ascend  in  the  liquid.  The  fermentation  of 
lager  beer  takes  place  very  slowly.  The  wort  is  prepared  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  for  ale,  and  is  pumped  from  the  hop  back  into  shallow  coolers  placed  in  the  upper 
stories  of  the  brewery,  and  is  also  passed  through  a  refrigerator  until  it  is  reduced  to  a 
temperature  of  about  45"  F.  Thence  it  is  carri(!d  in  pipes  to  large  fermenting  tunw, 
placed  in  cool  cellars,  or  in  chambers  cooled  l)y  ice,  having  a  temperature  of  40"  to  45"  F. 
Here  yeast  is  added,  which,  in  the  course  of  al)Out  three  days,  incites  fermentation,  which 
is  manifested  by  tlie  appearance  of  minute  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  whicli,  as  in 
the  fermentation  of  ale,  carry  a  little  of  the  yeast  with  them.  This  does  not,  however, 
remain  there,  but.  discharging  the  gas  to  which  it  had  adhered,  settles  to  the  bottom  in 
the  form  of  a  viscous  mass,  which,  with  tliat  whicli  remains  there,  constitutes  what  is 
called  bottom-yeast.  The  slow  fermentntion  employed  in  the  process  of  making  genuine 
lager  beer  causes  a  clarification  and  the  eonimenc(!ment  of  a  ripening  which  affords  a 
bevernge  free  from  the  objectionable  qualities  of  the  common  beer  which  goes  under  the 
R'L"^'^  u-;:ne.  but  which  is  known  to  brewers  under  the  name  of  Schenckbier,  or  pi'esent-use 
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beer.  This  is  fermented  in  a  much  shorter  time,  but  the  fermentable  matter  is  not  all 
eliminated  as  in  tlie  genuine  article,  but  for  tlie  purpose  of  neutralizing  what  acetic  acid 
might  appear  from  acetous  fermentation,  or  for  producing  by  union  with  it  an  additional 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  to  give  it  "  life,"  the  brewer  adds  in  the  operation  of  cask- 
ing  a  quantity  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  immediately  upon  which  the  bung  is  driven  in, 
and  the  beer  is  ready  for  market.  Genuine  lager,  however,  lies  a  long  time  to  ripen, 
and  attains  certain  qualities  not  possessed  by  any  other  kind  of  beer,  and  highly  pi'ized 
by  lovers  of  this  beverage.  The  number  of  breweries  of  all  kinds  making  both  ale  and 
lager  beer  in  the  United  States  in  1880  was  2,271.  Of  these,  2  produced  between 
200,000  and  250,000  barrels  each;  2  between  150,000  and  200,000;  7  between  100,000 
and  150,000;  10  between  75,000  and  100,000;  22  between  50,000  and  75,000;  802  between 
10,000  and  50,000;  198  between  5,000  and  10,000;  937  between  500  and  5,000;  and  784 
less  than  500  barrels.  There  is  no  report  of  the  number  of  breweries  and  amount  of 
product  assigned  severally  to  the  two  kinds,  ale  and  lager  beer. 

LAGO  MAGGIORE.     See  Maggiore,  Lago. 

LAGO  MAGGIORE,  or  Lake  of  Locarno,  the  largest  of  three  lakes  in  northern 
Italy,  the  other  two  being  Como  and  Lugano,  It  lies  between  the  Italian  states  of  Pied- 
mont and  Lombardy  and  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino,  its  main  outlet  being  the  river  of 
the  latter  name.  It  is  40  m.  in  length  and  from  2  to  5  m.  in  breadth.  The  necessities  of 
the  surrounding  country  give  rise  to  a  considerable  trade,  which  is  conducted  by  num- 
bers of  vessels  that  navigate  the  lake,  while  steamers  connect  the  principal  towns  on  its 
banks.  Large  forests  ot  line  timber  and  extensive  marble  quarries  have  given  rise  to 
productive  industries.  The  lake  offers  fine  subjects  for  artists,  and  has  been  often 
painted  from  various  points. 

LAGOS,  a  city  of  Mexico,  the  capital  of  a  canton  of  the  same  name  in  the  state  of 
Jalisco,  near  the  frontier  of  the  state  of  Guanajuato;  pop.  about  25,000.  It  is  noted  for 
its  line  churches  and  manufactories,  and  for  the  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity. It  is  in  a  central  position  in  the  country,  and  on  this  account  is  to  be  the  place  of 
junction  of  three  railroads,  which  will  connect  it  respectively  with  the  city  of  Mexico, 
with  the  Rio  Grande,  and  wdth  the  Pacific. 

LAGOSTA,  the  ancient  Lastobon  or  Ladestris,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic,  off  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia,  belonging  to  Austria;  63  m.  n.w.  from  Ragusa;  6  m.  long  and  4 
wide;  pop.  1200.  Its  coast  is  guarded  by  steep  cliff's  and  indented  by  several  creeks; 
the  interior  is  mountainous.  It  is  surrounded  by  several  small  islands.  On  the  n.  side 
is  the  village  of  Lagosta  with  a  small  port. 

LAGOSTO'MUS,  a  genus  of  the  family  chinchillidse,  order  rodentia,  of  South 
America.  They  have  a  more  rat-shaped  body  than  the  genus  lagotis,  but  still  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  rabbit.  Their  fore-feet  have  four  toes  and  no  pollex  or  thumb, 
as  in  that  genus,  but  upon  the  hind-feet  there  are  only  three  toes.  Ears  and  tail  consid- 
erably  shorter  than  in  lagotis.  The  principal  species,  L.  trklwdactylus  {dipus  mammus 
of  De  Blainville,  marmot  Diana  of  Griffiths,  Callomysviscacia  of  Geoffrey  and  d'Orbigny), 
is  the  viscacha  of  the  South  American  pampas.  Much  has  been  written  about  these 
interesting  animals  by  travelers.  The  abbe  Jobs,  who  lived  12  years  in  South  America 
and  made  three  journeys  into  the  remote  districts  of  the  interior,  gives  an  interesting 
notice  of  their  habits;  and  Darwin,  in  his  Journal,  gives  them  particular  attention.  They 
form  vast  burrows  or  underground  villages,  the  old,  according  to  the  abbe,  living  separ- 
ately from  the  young.  Darwin  says  that  their  most  favorite  sites  for  burrowing  are  those 
parts  of  the  plain  which,  during  one-half  of  the  year,  are  covered  with  great  thistles  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  plants.  In  the  evening  they  come  out  in  numbers  and  sit  upon 
their  haunches,  appearing  at  such  times  to  be  very  tame.  Their  flesh  when  cooked  is 
very  white  and  good,  but  is  seldom  eaten.  They  have  a  very  singular  habit  of  collect- 
ing various  kinds  of  objects,  such  as  stones,  the  bones  of  animals,  thistle  stalks,  etc., 
near  the  mouths  of  their  burrows,  sometimes  forming  piles  as  large  as  a  common  bushel 
basket.     Dental  formula  is  the  same  as  in  lagotift  (q.v.).     See  CHiNcniLLA. 

LAGOTIS,  or  Lagidium,  a  genus  of  the  family  chinchillidse,  order  rodentia.  There 
are  two  species,  L.  Omieri  and  L.  jmllipes.  They  inhabit  the  western  declivities  of  the 
Andes  in  Chili,  Peru,  and  Ecuador;  are  known  as  the  mountain  viscachas,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  viscachas  of  the  plains  (lagostimus).  Some  regard  the  species  L.  Cuvi- 
ert  as  alone  being  the  true  viscachas  of  authors,  from  Pedro  de  Cie9a  downw\ards;  but 
both  species  are  jrenerally  called  mountain  viscachas.  The  L.  Curieri  is  of  the  size  and 
general  form  of  the  rabbit;  hind  limbs  twice  as  long  as  the  fore  limbs;  tail,  length  of 
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iong.^'sofi  an^d  very  beautiful,%ut  readily  falls  out  unless  camfully  handled.  The  gen- 
eral color  is  a  mottled  grayish  ash,  rather  yellowish  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  body. 
In  L  pallipes  the  fur  is  rather  thinner  and  shorter  than  in  the  other  species,  and  on  that 
account  feels  rather  softer,  and  that  of  both  is  inferior  to  the  fur  of  the  genus  chmcJaUa 

.     .         1—1         ,        4—4 
(q.v.)    The  dental  formula  in  both  species  is  as  follows:  mcisors  YZ:~y  ^^^^^'^  434 
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LA  GRANGE,  a  co.  in  n.c.  Indiana,  'bordorinc:  on  Michigan,  and  drained  by  Pigeon 
river;  884  sq.in.;  pop.  'TO,  1-4,148.  It  has  a  level  surface  and  a  fertile  soil,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  area  is  in  forest.  The  Grand  Hapids  and  Indiana  railroad  passes 
through.  The  chief  productions  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  wool,  butter,  hay,  and 
ive  stock.  There  are  in  the  county  manufactories  of  carriages,  woolen  goods,  flour, 
lumber,  etc.     Capital,  La  Grange. 

LA  GRANJA,  or  San  Ildefox'so,  a  small  t.  in  the  province  of  Segovia,  Spain,  34 
m.  n.n.vv.  of  .Madrid,  celebrated  for  its  romantic  situation  on  the  northern  declivity  of 
the  Sierra  Guadarrama,  and  for  a  beautiful  palace  built  by  Piiilip  V.,  1724-27,  at  an 
elevation  of  nearly  4,000  ft.,  with  pleasure-grounds  in  imitation  of  Versailles.  One  of 
the  fountains  rises  150  feet.  It  was  formerry  the  summer  residence  of  the  royal  family, 
and  it  was  liere  that  queen  Christina  was  surprised  in  the  night  of  Aug.  16,  1830,  by 
leaders  of  the  liberal  party,  who  had  bribed  her  guards,  and  compelled  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  restore  the  constitution  of  1812.  Philip  V.  and  his  queen  are  buried  in  the 
church  of  this  town.     The  royal  family  has  several  villas  and  parks  in  the  neighborhood. 

LA  HARPE,  Frederic  Cesar  de,  1754-1838;  b.  Switzerland;  having  imbibed 
strong  rei)ublican  principles  in  his  youth,  was  dissatisfied  with  the  political  condition  of 
his  country,  and  even  contemplated  emigrating  to  America  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  revolt- 
ing colonies.  He  was  dissuaded  from  this  intention  through  an  appointment  as  tutor  in 
the  family  of  a  Russian  nobleman,  and  his  success  in  this  position  having  reached  the 
knowledge  of  the  empress  Catharine  II.,  she  appointed  him  to  the  charge  of  Alexander 
and  Constantine,  the  two  sons  of  the  czarowitz.  In  addition  to  this  honor.  La  Harpe 
received  the  appointment  of  col.  in  the  Russian  army.  His  tendency  to  republican 
theories  having  induced  him  to  support  the  French  revolution  by  his  writings,  and  as 
he  sought  to  effect  a  reorganization  of  the  Swiss  confederacy  into  the  form  of  a  republic, 
Catharine  dismissed  him  from  his  position,  but  provided  that  he  should  receive  a  life- 
pension  on  account  of  his  previous  services.  He  now  threw  himself  with  ardor  into  the 
prosecution  of  his  plans  for  the  regeneration  of  Switzerland— plans  which,  through  the 
intervention  of  France,  he  was  enabled  to  carry  to  an  apparently  successful  conclusion. 
The  presence  of  French  armies  at  Bern  enforced  the  establishment  of  the  republic  of 
1798,  and  La  Harpe  became  a  powerful  and  active  member  of  the  new  government. 
But  this  condition  of  affairs  was  short-lived.  Napoleon  restoped  temporarily  the  old 
cantonal  system,  and  La  Harpe  was  forced  to  retire  to  France,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  until  after  the  congress  of  Vienna  and  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of 
Switzerland,  when  he  made  his  home  at  Lausanne.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was 
Vlevoted  to  the  promulgation  of  his  liberal  political  theories. 

LA  HARPE,  Jean  Francois  de,  1739-1803;  b.  Paris;  began  his  literary  life  at  a 
Very  early  age  by  inditing  satirical  verses,  which  brought  him  under  severe  discipline, 
at  tbe  hands  of  the  government.  He  next  devoted  himself  to  dramatic  writing,  but 
though  meeting  with  some  success,  it  was  not  to  his  mind  commensurate  with  the  ability 
of  his  work,  and  he  grew  disheartened  and  dissatisfied.  In  1766  he  visited  Voltaire  at 
Ferney,  and  remained  his  guest  during  the  next  two  years.  Returning  to  Paris,  he 
devoted  himself  to  criticism,  becoming  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Mercare  de  France. 
He  obtained  a  general  reputation  for  the  severit)''  of  his  judgments,  which  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  his  success  in  his  new  department,  and  he  won  a  number  of  prizes  from 
the  French  academy.  But,  curiously  enough,  his  chief  reward  was  gained  through  the 
production  of  Melaiiie,  ou  la  ReUgieuse,  a  play  which  was  the  cause  of  his  gaining  a  seat 
in  the  academy.  It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  coincidence  that  while  the  Swiss  states- 
man La  Haipe  was  engaged  in  teaching  the  two  sons  of  Paul,  grand  duke  of  Russia, 
the  French  critic  La  Harpe  was  in  correspondence  with  the  grand  duke  himself,  this  cor- 
respondence being  afterwards  published.  La  Harpe,  like  his  namesake,  was  a  strong 
republican,  and  an  adherent  of  Robespierre,  yet  he  was  so  little  determined  in  his 
opinions  that  he  was  imprisoned  during  the  existence  of  the  directory,  a  fact  which 
resulted  in  overthrowing  in  him  ull  his  former  Voltairean  ideas,  and  inclining  him  to  the 
profession  of  positive  religious  views.  La  Harpe's  chief  work  was  the  Lycee,  ou  Cours  de 
Litterature  Ancienne  et  Moderne,  12  vol*.,  Paris,  1799-1805. 

LA  HONTAN,  Armand  Louis  de  Delondarce,  Baron  de,  1660-1715;  b.  F>ance. 
He  went  to  Canada  in  1683  as  a  common  soldier;  made  two  excursions  far  into  the  then 
scarcely  known  regions  of  the  lakes,  and  subsequently  published  several  volumes  describ- 
ing the  country  and  the  Indian  tribes  between  Montreal  and  Mackinac.  Doubt  was  at 
one  time  thrown  on  the  verity  of  his  travels  by  the  inaccuracy  of  his  observations;  but 
there  is  ample  ])roof  that  at  least  he  was  at  tlie  points  which  he  describes.  He  was  in 
various  military  expeditions  sent  against  the  Indians;  was  at  Michilimacki^iac  and  Sault 
St.  Marie  in  1688,  at  Green  Bay  in  1689,  and  claims  to  have  been  on  the  upper  Mississippi 
about  this  time.  He  returned  to  France  in  1690;  came  back  the  next  year;  was  bearer 
of  dispatches  from  count  Frontenac  to  the  French  government  soon  after.  On  his  way 
o  France  the  vessel  in  which  he  embarked  put  into  Placcntia  bay,  Newfoundh.nd, 
vhere  La  Hontan  aided  in  the  defense  of  the  port  against  an  attack  ])y  the  English  with 
so  nmch  spirit  that  he  received  the  appointment  of  lieutenant  in  Newfoundland  and 
Acadia,  Quarreling  with  the  governor  he  was  dismissed  from  the  French  service, 
escaped  to  Portugal,  and  thence  made  his  way  through  Spain  to  Denmark  and  England, 


'  In  1703  he  published  at  the  Hague  in  Holland  his  adventures  in  America  under  the  title 

■Nouveau  Voyage  dans  V Aineriqae  ISeptrionale,  compre)iant  Fludeurs  Relations  desDifferents 
Peuples  qui  Vhahite,  etc.,  in  2  vols.  In  1708  he  published  at  Amsterdam  one  volume  in 
continuation,  entitled  tiuiie  du  Voyage  de  V Aiaeriqiie,  etc.  His  accounts  of  the  lake 
region  of  America  were  misleading  to  the  geographers  of  his  time,  and  contain  so  much 
of  fiction  as  to  be  now  valueless. 

LAH'SA,  or  El  Ah'sa,  the  name  of  an  independent  dominion,  situated  on  the  eastert 
shore  of  Arabia,  in  lat.  25°  25'  n.,  long,  49'  45'  e.,  comprising  an  extensive, well-watered, 
and  fertile  valley,  and  having  a  large  capital,  well  built  and  prosperous.  Dates  an ' 
camels  are  the  greatest  sources  of  wealth,  but  the  soil  produces  wheat,  millet,  and  ai 
kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  population  of  the  district  numbers  50,000,  that  o\ 
the  town  10,000.     The  government  pays  a  small  annual  tribute  to  the  sultan. 

LAID'LIE,  Archibald,  d.d.,  1727-78;  b.  at  Kelso,  Scotland;  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh;  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1759,  and  for  the  next  four 
years  was  pastor  of  the  Scotch  church  at  Flushing,  Holland.  Here  he  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Dutch  language  and  of  the  theology  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  church.  Hav- 
ing connected  himself  with  this  denomination,  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Collegiate  church  in  New  York,  and  on  April  15,  1764,  preached  in  the  Middle  Dutch 
church,  corner  of  Cedar  and  Nassau  streets,  the  first  English  sermon  ever  addressed  by 
a  regular  pastor  to  an  American  Dutch  congregation.  His  ministry  in  New  York  was 
successful  and  popular.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  retired 
to  Red  Hook,  N.  J.,  where  he  died. 

LAING,  Alexander  Gordon,  1794-1826;  b.  Edinburgh.  Having  entered  the  Brit- 
ish army,  he  served  some  years  in  the  West  Indies,  and  was  in  1820  aide-de-camp  to  the 
governor  of  Sierra  Leone.  He  was  employed  in  negotiations  with  native  chiefs  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade  and  while  so  engaged  explored  the  upper  course  of  the 
Niger.  On  returning  to  England  he  w^as  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  in  1821 
attempted  an  overland  journey,  with  a  caravan  of  native  traders,  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  but  was  murdered  near  Timbuctoo.  He  published  an  account  of 
his  eai-lier  explorations  under  the  title  of  Travels  through  the  Timannee,  Kooranko,  and 
Soolima  Countries  to  the  Sources  of  the  Rokelle  and  Niger. 

LAING,  Malcolm,  1762-1818;  b.  on  the  island  of  Mainland,  Orkneys;  educated  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1785.  His  life,  however,  was 
mainly  devoted  to  literature.  He  wa-ote  a  continuation  of  Henry's  History  of  Great. 
Britain,  and  a  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Union  of  the  Crowns  to  the  Union  of  the  King-l 
dfjms,  embracing  dissertations  on  tlie  Gowry  conspiracy,  and  on  the  Ossian  poems,  and, 
in  the  second  edition,  an  essay  arguiog  the  guilt  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  in  the  murder 
of  Darnley.     He  was  elected  a  member  of  parliament  in  1807;  died  in  the  Orkneys. 

LAIRD,  John,  1805-74;  was  b.  in  Greenock,  Scotland.  He  was  (1829)  the  first 
builder  of  iron  steamships,  and  for  a  long  time  the  head  of  the  firm  of  John  Laird  & 
Sons,  iron-ship-builders  and  engineers  at  Birkenhead,  near  Liverpool.  He  was  the  builder 
of  the  confederate  privateer  Alabama,  in  consequence  of  which  his  name  became  unpleas- 
antly familiar  to  the  loyal  people  of  the  United  States.  He  held  several  ofiices  of  respon- 
sibility, and  was  a  member  of  parliament  from  1861  until  his  death  at  Birkenhead. 

LAIRESSE,  Gerard  de,  1640-1711;  b.  Liege.  His  father,  a  successful  painter, 
urged  his  son  to  the  study  of  literature,  history,  and  music,  in  which  he  made  rapid 
attainments;  but  to  paint  was  his  dominant  passion,  which  developed  so  rapidly  that  at 
the  a£re  of  15  he  excelled  in  portraits,  and  was  already  composing  historical  paintings 
lor  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg.  Extravagant  in  his  tastes  and  pleasures,  notwithstand- 
ing an  extraordinary  facility  in  woik,  he  was  always  embarrassed.  When  at  work  he 
elayed  the  vioUn  and  painted  alternately.  In  energy  and  rapidity  of  execution  he 
pqualed  Rubens.  He  excelled  in  architectural  effects,  and  in  general  his  compositions 
were  remarkable  for  trrace  and  animation.  Several  of  them  are  in  the  Louvre;  in  Hol- 
land and  Belgium  they  abound.  He  became  blind  in  1690,  and  then  composed  a  treatise 
on  painting,  published  after  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Amsterdam. 

LAJARD,  Jean  B artiste  Felix,  1783-1858;  b.  France.  Attached  in  1807  as  secre- 
tar^ 


Ionic  curiosities  of  cylindric  form  which  is  in  the  national  liDrary 
while  in  government  employ  at  Marseilles,  he  resumed  arch£eological  studies,  and  won 
the  prize  offered  by  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles-lettres  upon  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  Mithradaic  culture.  He  wrote  upon  the  origin  of  the  Aryan  race,  advanc- 
ing an  original  theory  since  accepted  by  the  learned.  His  published  w^orks  are  numer- 
ous, mostly  archaeological. 

LAKANAL',  Joseph,  1762-1845;  b.  France.  Educated  for  the  priesthood,  but  not 
ordained,  he  became  a  teacher,  an  enthusiastic  participant  in  the  great  reforms  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  a  system  of  free  education  which  was 
then  decreed.  An  entlnisiast  for  the  transformation  of  society  which  he  thouglit  would 
result  from  the  principles  of  the  revolution,   and  moving  with  the  turbulent  tide  of 
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revolutionary  ideas,  lie  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVT.  in  1792.  Soon  after  he  wa.s 
made  a  ineinber  of  the  coinniittee  of  public  instruction,  of  which  his  energy  soon  made 
him  head.  He  initiated  most  of  tlie  imi)()rtant  reforms  in  the  direction  of  universal  edu- 
cation in  France.  In  1798  lie  procured  decrees  for  the  protection  of  the  ac^-deniy  of 
science,  for  the  re.Lnilation  of  property  in  literary  and  artistic  works,  for  the  establishment 
of  the  teleo-rapli  invented  by  Cliappe,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  neglected  and 
opposed.  In  1794-95  lie  ])roposed  and  obtained  the  laws  for  the  organization  of  the  normal 
school;  the  school  for  oriental  languages;  the  bureau  of  longitudes;  and  the  general 
svsiem  of  primary  and  central  schools.  Through  his  elforls  the  jardin  des  p/ay/i-^f  was 
preserved  and  made  a  national  museum  of  natural  history.  Elected  to  the  council  oi 
500  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  he  lost  no  time  in  submilting  a  plan  for  the  organiza 
tion  of  the  national  institute,  which  is  now  an  honor  to  France;  and  w^as  charged  to 
designate  the  48  original  members  who  would  elect  the  others.  Lakanal  was  chosen  by 
these  to  act  with  Sieyes  to  draw  the  rules  for  its  government.  In  1798  he  was  made 
commissary-general  of  the  departments  of  the  Rhine,  to  reform  abuses  and  laxity  of  admin- 
istration that,  had  become  shanu'ful.  His  energy  and  probity  justified  the  confidence  in 
liis  administrative  ability;  aiul  his  extraordinaiy  activity  in  provisioning  and  otherwise 
preparing  ^Mayence  and'the  Rhine  for  an  efficient  defense  against  the  allies  was  warmly 
recoirnized  by  the  French  directory.  After  Napoleon's  assumptions  of  power  Lakanal 
occujjied  subordinate  positions  in  educational  institutions.  On  the  accession  of  Louis 
XVIII.  he  was  proscribed  as  a  regicide,  and  came  to  the  United  States.  President  Jef- 
ferson gave  him  a  distinguished  welcome.  Congress  voted  him  500  acres  of  land,  and 
lie  was^offered  and  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  state  university  of  Louisiana.  In 
1825  he  resigned  to  retire  to  a  plantation  on  the  shore  of  iAIobile  bay,  being  the  land  given 
him  by  the  government.  On  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe  in  1830  Lakanal  offered  his 
services  to  the  new  government,  but  was  not  recognized  until  several  years  later,  when, 
on  the  motion  of  Geoifroy  de  St.  Hilaire,  he  was  restored  to  membership  in  the  French 
academy;  and  returned  to  Paris  in  1887.  His  literary  works  are  few,  his  talent  being 
more  administrative  than  scholastic. 

LAKE  (anfe).  The  lake  on  land  is  what  the  island  is  in  the  sea;  the  one  being  sur- 
rounded by  water,  the  other  by  land.  Lakes  differ  from  lagoons  (q.v.)  in  their  origin; 
and  from  ponds  in  being  fed  by  streams,  either  flowing  at  the  surface,  or  subterraneous; 
while  a  pond,  however  large,  is  only  the  accumulation  of  water  in  a  hollow:  if  it  be 
regularlv  fed  it  becomes  a  lake,  though  small.  The  principal  difference  in  lakes  consists 
in  the  processes  by  which  they  receive  and  distribute  their  waters.  Some  have  no  appai> 
ent  affluents  nor  outlet,  others  have  affluents  without  any  visible  outlet,  some  have  ar 
outlet  without  any  visible  affluents,  and  others,  again,  have  affluents  and  outlet,  botf 
visible.  Lakes  without  outlets  have  the  level  of  their  waters  horizontal,  that  is,  paralle* 
to  the  curvature  of  the  earth;  while  those  which  have  afliuents  and  outlets  are,  on  tho 
contrary,  more  or  less  out  of  the  horizontal  level,  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Lago  Mag*, 
giore,  as  much  as  3  in.  in  a  mile.  The  sheets  of  water  which  are  so  numerous  in  the 
country  n.  of  the  Caspian  sea,  in  the  plains  between  the  Ural  mountains  and  the  Irtish 
river,  and  in  the  great  steppe  between  the  latter  stream  and  the  Ob,  are  most  of  them 
ponds,  formed  by  accumulated  rain-water  and  melted  snow,  though  some  of  them  are 
10  or  12  m.  in  circumference.  Lakes  or  ponds  of  this  character  sometimes  occur 
in  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes,  as  in  the  case  of  one  near  Mendoza  in  the  state  of 
La  Plata,  which  is  4,000  or  5,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  active  volcano  of  Antuco,  since  it  frequently,  when  the  latter  is  in  eruption,  pours  a 
stream  of  muddy  water  over  the  adjacent  district.  The  small  lake  of  Nemi,  about  20 
m.  from  Rome,  is  undoubtedly  in  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano;  as  are  also  the  cele- 
brated lake  of  Averno,  and  those  of  Bolsena  and  Bracciano.  It  is  even  believed  that 
London  stands  on  the  site  of  what  was  once  a  lake  of  large  size.  The  Caspian,  the  sea 
of  Aral,  and  the  Dead  sea  are  instances  of  lakes  which  are  fed  by  affluents  williout  pos- 
sessing any  visible  outlet.  It  is  believed  that  the  Aral  sea  or  lake  once  communicated 
with  the  (Caspian,  and  it  is  a  frequent  phenomenon  for  lakes  w'hose  affluents  have  dimin- 
ished or  disappeared,  to  continue  su[)plied  with  water  from  unseen  sources;  while  iu 
other  instances  more  water  is  received  into  certain  lakes  than  can  be  accounted  for  in 
their  visible  outlets.  In  the  latter  case  evaporation  has  been  assumed  by  llalley  and 
others  to  be  a  sutflcient  explanation.  In  the  case  of  the  lake  Neusiedel,  which  former]}'' 
communicated  with  the  Danube  by  means  of  the  Raab,  into  which  it  emptied  its  wat(,'rs, 
it  now  has  no  communication  except  by  a  mere  swamp.  Such  lakes  as  are  without  a 
visible  affluent  are  fed  by  subaqueous  springs.  Such  bodies  of  water  are  usually  situ- 
ated at  considerable  elevations  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea,  one  on  Monte  Rotondo,  in 
Corsica,  being  at  an  elevation  of  9,069  ft.;  while  lake  Tahoe,  in  California,  is  said  to  be 
more  than  6,000  ft.  aliove  the  level  of  the  sea,  lake  Titicaca,  in  th(!  Bolivian  Andes,  12,000 
ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and  even  the  surface  of  lake  Superior  600  ft.  above  the  sea.  On 
the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  saltness  of  certain  lakes,  authorities  differ.  Some 
have  thought  that  these  bodies  of  water  must  owe  their  saltness  to  receiving  the  saline 
impurities  of  their  affluents;  but  there  are  many  salt  lakes  without  affluents,  and  their 
saltness  is  doubtless  due  to  their  Ijcing  fed  by  salt  springs  at  their  beds.  The  most  com- 
mon as  w^ell  as  the  largest  lakes  are  iho.se  which  receive  one  or  more  tributary  streams, 
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and  have  a  visible  outlet.  Sncli  are  the  lakes  of  Switzerland  and  northern  Italy;  lakes 
Ladoga,  Onega,  Peipus,  and  II men,  in  Russia;  others  in  Finland,  Svvetlen,  Lapland,  etc. ; 
Ihe  African  lakes,  the  Tchad,  tlie  Nganii,  Nyassa,  and  Victoria  Nyanza;  and  tlie  great 
lakes  of  North  America,  Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario.  The  origin  of  lakes  differs 
us  materially  as  their  nature.  Some  occur  through  the  sinking  of  the  soil  by  tl)e  falling 
in  of  subterraneous  caverns;  and  of  this  kind  lake  Baikal  is  an  illustration.  Otners  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  earthquakes,  as  occurred  in  the  province  of  Quito  in  1797.  Tlie 
Oschenen-sec,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  was  caused  by  the  fall  of  a  mountain;  and  the 
lakes  Aitlat  and  Cassiere,  in  Auvergne,  France,  by  lava  currents  damming  up  a  streatn. 
Finally,  it  is  believed  that  many  are  the  remains  of  the  universal  ocean  which  once  cov- 
ered the  earth.  There  are  many  curious  phenomena  connected  with  lakes.  Some  have 
floating  islands  upon  them,  as  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  small  lake  near  St.  Omer;  and  in 
lake  Gerdass,  in  Prussia,  which  has  a  floating  island  on  which  a  hundred  head  of  cattle 
may  be  seen  pasturing;  lake  Kolk,  in  Osnabruck,  Prussia,  on  which  flue  elms  are  grow- 
ing; and  lake  Ralang,  in  Sraolend,  Sweden,  where,  it  is  said,  a  small  island  appeared  and 
disappeared  ten  successive  times  between  1696  and  1760.  At  Jemtia.  in  Sweden,  there  is 
said  to  be  a  lake  having  a  double  bottom,  whose  alternate  rise  and  fall  changes  the  appar- 
ent depth  of  the  lake.  In  Poland  there  is  a  lake  supposed  to  be  impregnated  witii 
Bulphurcted  hydrogen,  which  is  said  to  turn  to  a  brown  color  the  skin  of  those  who 
bathe  in  it.  Certain  lakes  are  intermittent,  a  condition  supposed  to  arise  from  a  plaj'of 
natural  siphons  which  act  as  their  feeders,  as  occurs  in  the  case  of  intermittent  springs. 
The  lake  of  Geneva  is  sometimes  affected  by  a  subaqueous  wind,  known  as  the  Vau- 
drme,  which  rises  to  the  surface  and  so  disturbs  it  as  to  endanger  navigation;  and  near 
Boleslaw,  in  Bohemia,  there  is  a  lake  whose  depth  has  never  been  sounded,  from  the 
bottom  of  which  rise  in  winter  fierce  gusts  of  w'ind,  having  sufficient  force  to  send  into 
the  air  masses  of  ice  weighing  several  hundred  pounds.  The  lake  of  Geneva  and  other 
Swiss  and  Italian  lakes  experience  another  phenomenon,  called  the  Seiches,  which  con- 
sists in  a  movement  of  the  water  in  the  nature  of  a  tidal  wave,  rising  sometimes  to  the; 
height  of  5  feet.  Water-spouts  are  not  infrequent  on  lakes,  notably  on  the  lakes  of 
Zurich  and  Geneva.  In  lake  Huron  there  is  a  bay  over  wliich  electrical  clouds  arc 
perpetually  hovering,  and  it  is  alleged  that  thunder  there  is  constant.  This  phenomenon 
is  attributed  to  the  proximity  of  the  locality  of  the  American  magnetic  pole.  Near  Beja, 
in  Portugal,  there  is  a  lake  which  is  said  to  announce  the  approach  of  a  thunder-storm 
by  a  portentous  rumbling;  and  in  Siberia,  Roaring  lake  is  so  named  from  a  similar 
cliaracteristic,  not,  however,  connected  with  atmospheric  disturbance.  Certain  lakes 
deposit  carbonate  of  lime  on  objects  immersed  in  them,  producing  the  condition  known 
as  incrustation;  others  have  the  property  of  inducing  petrifaction.  The  lalvc  of  Zurich 
displays  at  times  a  curious  phenomenon,  known  as  the  flowering  of  the  lake,  when  its 
surface  bec(mies  covered  with  a  yellow  scum  or  froth,  examinaticm  of  which  has  discov- 
ered it  to  be  minute  vegetation.  But  perhaps  a  phenomenon  of  still  more  remarkable 
peculiarity  is  that  which  is  found  to  occur  in  certain  lakes  of  Canada,  in  the  strange 
adhesive  property  of  the  mud  which  forms  their  beds,  and  whicli  appears  absolutely  to 
amount  to  attraction.  In  such  instances  it  becomes  nearly  impossible  to  propel  a  boat, 
the  mud  clinging  to  its  sides  with  such  force  as  to  overcome  the  influence  of  the  paddles; 
loaded  boats  are  said  to  be  often  in  danger  of  sinking  from  this  cause,  and  have  to  be 
towed  over  the  dangerous  spots  by  those  that  are  lighter.  Lake  temperature  varies 
greatly  in  different  instances;  loch  Ness,  in  Scotland,  810  ft.  in  depth  in  its  deepest  pnrt, 
is  never  known  to  freeze.  Some  lakes  are  remarkable  for  the  transparency  of  tlieir 
waters;  lake  Superior  being  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  quality — so  pellucid  that  fish 
and  rocks  are  visible  to  an  almost  incredible  depth.  The  Norwegian  lakes  exhibit  also 
this  peculiarity,  the  bed  with  its  covering  of  shells  or  pebbles  being  plainly  visible  at  a 
deptli  of  100  to  120  feet:  in  lake  Wetter,  also,  in  Sweden,  it  is  said  tluit  a  coin  the  size  of 
an  American  cent  can  be  seen  at  the  deptli  of  120  feet.  But  the  value  of  lakes  to  mnn- 
kind  does  not  lie  in  their  eccentricities,  or  even  in  their  beauty  as  natui'al  objects.  They 
perform  most  important  functions  in  the  economy  of  the  earth :  acting  as  reservoirs  of 
water  in  districts  where  the  rain-fall  is  irregular;  supplying  moisture  to  the  atmosphere 
through  evaporation,  and  thus  favoring  vegetation  in  their  neighl)orh()od;  and,  in  some 
cases,  furnishing  fisheries  of  great  value.  Many  lakes  are  uavigrible,  and  are  most 
important  media  of  communication  and  transportation  in  thickly  settled  countries;  wiiilo 
others,  as  the  source  of  rivers  that  are  invaluable  to  commerce,  could  illy  be  spared  from 
the  economy  of  civilization,  as  well  as  that  of  nature. 

LAKE,  a  CO.  in  '^.w.  California,  nearl}^  surrounded  by  the  Bear  mountains  and  Maya- 
viannas  mountains,  aivisions  of  the  Coast  range;  700  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  6,596 — o,537  of 
/Vmerican  birth,  and  1,256  Chinese.  Clear  lake,  25  m.  in  length,  occupies  the  central  part, 
lischarging,  through  Cache  creek,  into  the  Sacramento  river.  It  has  steep  and  rocky 
•fountains  covered  with  pine,  fir,  and  redwood,  with  thick  underbrush,  and  yielding 
'opper,  gold,  cinnabar,  quicksilver,  and  marble.  It  had  in  1876  one  mining  estabiish- 
jiient  of  cinnabar,  employing  75  men,  with  a  capital  of  $250,000  and  a  product  of 
^3100, 000.  It  contains  Borax  lake,  which  furnishes  borax,  and  sulphur  is  found  on  the 
jihores  of  Clear  lake.  The  great  valley  of  upper  and  lower  Clear  lake  is  extremely  fer- 
tile, and  on  the  hills  is  tine  pasturage  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  which  are 
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raised  in  great  numbers.    Value  of  all  live  stock  in  1870,  $314,210.    Game  abounds  in  the 
vicinity  ot  llie  lakes,  which  arc  112  m.  from  t?an  Francisco,  makini!;  it  a  <;Teat  resort  of 
sportsmen  lor  both  shooting  and  tishing;  deer,  bears,  panthers,  and  foxes  are  numerous 
Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  wool  are  staple  products,  and  fruit  is  advantageously  cultivated 
V  alue  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  1870,  $1,260,290.     Seat  of  justice,  Lakeport. 

LAKE,  a  CO.  in  central  Colorado,  lying  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Sauuache  range  of  the 
Kockymountanis,  and  comprising  the  peaks  of  .Massive  mount,  Mt.  llarvard  Mt  Elbert 
La  Plata  peak,  and  a  number  of  lesser  spurs;  about  12.500  sq.m  ;  pop.  '80  23  814— 16  645 
)f  American  birth.     It  holds  the  head  waters  of  the  Arkansas  river,  which'flows  s  e  in' the 
leighborhood  ot  the  mountains,  and  it  is  watered  by  its  branches,  and  those  of  the  Gun- 
usou  river,  and  two  or  three  small  lakes  in  tJie  north.     It  has  good  grazing  facilities 
the  river  bottoms  have  a  fertile  soil,  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber  produciu^i-  wheat 
r   .SL^o!"^'  P'^f^t«^'«' '^11(1  liay-  Value  of  all  live-stock  in  1870,  $47,673;  number  Sf  farms 
In  18i0,  31.  those  under  50  acres  17,  over  100  acres  1.     It  had  in  1870,  13  placer  mines 
emp  oying72  men,  with  a  capital  of  $55,450  and  product  of  $60,485;  also  2  quartz  mine';' 
employing;  17  men  above-ground  and  19  in  the  drifts,  with  a  capital  of  $20,000  and 
product  ot  ^b<,oOO.     Silver,  gold,  and  lead  are  mined.     It  includes  the  flourishin"-  min- 
L"/.-"^^L"^  LeadviUe,  in  the  n.e.  portion.     Valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  1870 
fl8o,190.     beat  ot  justice,  Granite  City. 

>oi^h\^-?'  ^^^"  ^"  ^■^'-  ^'^^^^''^^'  foimed  since  the  census  of  1870;  576  sq.miles;  pop 
bO  2,bOi.  It  is  watered  by  lake  Herman  and  a  few  small  lakes  in  the  central  portion 
and  several  small  streams,  affluents  of  the  Vermilion  and  Big  Sioux  rivers. 

^:V^^^'„'l5.^-  i"  "•^-  Illinois,  has  for  its  e.  boundary  lake  Michigan,  and  for  its  n  the 
state  line  of  Wisconsin.    It  is  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  the  Fox  and  the  Des  Plaines 
rivers.     Its  shore  boundary  is  traversed  by  the  Cliicai^o.  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  rail- 
road and  the  \Vest  Wisconsin  division  of  the  Chicago  and  North-AVestern  railroad-  460 
sq.m.;  pop.  'SO,  21,299—16,327  of  American  birth.     The  surface  is  made  up  of  ro'llino 
prairies,  having  a  dark  soil,  rich  with  every  element  of  fertiliiy.     It  has  extensive  tracts 
ol  timber,  which  grows  luxuriantly  on  the  banks  of  a  number  of  picturesque  little  lakes 
the  largest  being  lake  Pishtaka,  in  the  wx'stern  part,  nearly  7  m.  in  length      Number  of 
unimproved  acres  of  woodland  in  1870.  21 ,072.     Among  the  manufactures  are  carrino-es 
pumps,  and  bricks.     It  has  a  cheese  factory,  tanneries,  currying  establishments,  and  a 
brewery      Ihe  staple  products  are  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  cats,  barley,  and  buckwheat 
Value  ()t  home  manufactures  in  1870,  $835.     Value  of  all  live-stock,  $1,632  632      Total 
value  of  all  farm  production,  including  betterments  and  additions  to  stock,  $2  265  727 
|Valueof  real  and  personal  estate,  $18,930,128.     Seat  of  justice,  Waukegan.        '       ' 

LAKE,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Indiana,  having  for  its  n.  boundary  lake  ]\[ichiuan,  for  its  w 
the  .state  line  of  Illinois,  and  for  its  s.  the   Kankakee  river.     It  is  watered  by  the  Calu^ 
met  river,  and  the  Deep  river,  one  of  its  branches,  emptyinjr  into  lake  Michloan      Its 
northern  portion  is  crossed  by  two  great  routes  to  Chicago—the  Pittsburo',  Fort  Wavne 
and  Chicago,  and  the  Lake  Shore  and  jMichigan  Southern  railroads.     The  Pittsbme: 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  railroad  intersects  it  centrally;  480  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  12,339— 
8  742  of  Ameiican  birth.     The  surface  is  flat  and  low,  and  sinks  into  deen  marshes  in 
the  southern  portion  idong  the  Kankakee  river.     It  has  sutficient  timber-bearing  tiacts, 
and  had  in  '70,  28,279  acres  of  unimproved  woodland.     The  soil  of  the  prairie^land  in 
the  central  jioition  is  very  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  grain.     It  pro- 
duced in  '70,  15.594  bush,  of  spring  wheat,  and  6,242  bush,  of  winter  wheat;  3  465  bush 
of  buckwheat,  146  galls,  of  wine,  5,778  lbs.  of  hops,  and  6,255  galls,  of  sorghum;  other 
products   are   butter,  cheese,  flaxseed,  and   potatoes.     Value  of  all  live  stock  in  '70 
$1,023,341,  and  49.989  lbs.  of  wool  Avere  produced.     Total  estimated  value  of  all  fnrni 
productions,   including  betterments  and  additions  to  stock,  $968,925.     It  has  5  flour- 
mills  and  a  brewery;  other  manufactories  furnish  carriages  and  bricks.     Valuation  of 
real  and  personal  estate,  $8,939,115.     Seat  of  justice,  Crown  Point. 

LAKE,  a  CO.  in  Michigan,  in  the  n.w.  portion  of  the  southern  penin.'jula,  near  Inke 
Michigan,  and  watered  by  the  Memoosie,  Pine,  and  Marciuette  rivers;  the  two  tirst  flow- 
ing into  the  Maidstee  river,  and  tlifnce  into  lake  Michigan,  the  latter  discharging  into 
the  lake.  The  Flint  and  Pere  Marqueite  railroad  cro.sses  the  southern  portion  s  of 
which  the  country  is  dotted  with  i)icturesque  little  lakes;  576  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  548.  *  It 
has_  large  forests  of  pine  and  sugar  maple  trees,  on  a  generallv  level  surface.  '  Numbej 
of  farms  in  '70,  40,  none  over  50  acres,  and  2,735  acres  of  unimproved  woodland.  Value, 
of  all  live-stock.  $6,992,  principally  sold  for  slaughter.  Wlieat,  buckwheat,  oats,  and 
Indian  corn  are  the  principal  products.     Seat  of  justice.  Chase. 

LAKE,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Minnesota,  has  lake  Superior  for  its  s.  and  e  boundary  giviu"- 
It  a  triangular  form;  for  its  n.  and  n.w.  ])order,  Keewatin,  a  district  of  Canada  attached 
to  Manitoba,  with  Lake  of  tlie  Woods,  100  m.  in  length;  other  smaller  lakes  and  Arrow 
nver  complete  the  line.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.w.  by  little  naviirable  lakes  that  sepa- 
rate it  from  Hunter's  island,  and  on  the  w.  by  St.  Louis  co.;  about  3.000  sq.m'. ;  pop.  '70 
135.  It  has  numerous  little  rivers,  among  them  the  ^Fanito  and  Tenn-)erance  flowin^^ 
from  small  lakes  in  its  center  to  lake  Superior.  The  surface  is  thinlv  timbered  and 
divided  into  high  ridges  of  hills,  with  a  considerable  growth  of  pine,  and  low,  wet  land 
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Of  mineral  deposits  co])per,  iron,  and  granite  are  known  to  be  in  great  abundance.  It 
has  very  few  farms,  and  those  produce  mostly  wheat  and  barley.  Valuation  of  real  and 
personal  estate  in  '70,  $99,202.     Seat  of  justice,  Beaver  Bay. 

LAKE,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Ohio,  on  the  s.  shore  of  lake  Erie,  which  forms  its  n.  and  w. 
border,  and  gives  it  a  triangular  shape.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  railroad,  passing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Paines- 
ville  and  Youngstown  railroad  passing  through  the  center.  The  Grand  and  Chagrin 
rivers  and  numerous  little  rivulets  flow  through  it,  emptying  into  the  lake;  250  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '70,  15,935 — 14,263  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  diversified,  rising  into  slight 
elevations  with  corresponding  depressions,  giving,  with  occasional  groves  of  beech,  elm, 
pine,  oak,  and  maple  trees,  a  pleasing  variety.  Its  forests  furnish  an  abundance  of  tim- 
ber, and  the  sugar-maple  trees  provide  an  important  article  of  home  consumption. 
Fruit  is  raised,  of  tine  flavor  and  large  size;  other  products  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay, 
barley,  buckwheat,  rice,  and  potatoes.  Underlying  it  is  ft  formation  of  Devonian  shale, 
and  other  indications  of  the  carboniferous  period.  Iron  ore  is  found.  The  soil  is  a 
sandy  loam  and  very  productive.  It  contained  in  '70,  1626  farms,  and  30,576  acres  of 
unimproved  woodland.  Total  estimated  value  of  all  farm  productions,  including  bet- 
terments and  additions  to  stock  in  '70,  $1,368,588.  Value  of  all  live  stock,  $900,766. 
Value  of  home  manufactures,  $60,661.  Among  the  industries  are  the  manufacture  of 
carriages,  drugs  and  chemicals,  explosives,  tobacco  and  cigars,  iron  castings,  tin,  cop- 
per, and  sheet-iron  ware,  and  bricks.  The  water-power  is  utilized  by  flour  and  saw 
mills.     Valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate,  $14,171,449.     Seat  of  justice,  Painesville. 

LAKE,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Tennessee,  has  for  its  w.  boundary  the  Mississippi  river,  which 
forms  the  w.  frontier  of  the  state;  and  for  the  e.  border,  lake  Keelfort  and  a  branch  of 
the  Obion,  once  a  confluent  of  the  Mississippi;  leaving  only  a  small  section  of  the 
northern  and  southern  lines  to  save  it  from  becoming  an  island;  150  sq.m.;  pop.  '70, 
2,428—2,389  of  American  birth,  and  393  colored.  The  sui-face  is  formed  of  level  plains, 
subject  to  overflow,  and  overspread  with  forests  of  oak,  hickory,  gum,  cypress,  and 
beech.  The  soil  produces  corn,  cotton,  and  pork.  Its  products  in  '70  were  414,570 
bush,  of  Indian  corn,  52  bales  of  cotton,  815  lbs.  of  wool,  4,382  bush,  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 25,548  lbs.  of  butter,  1880  galls,  of  sorghum,  and  1852  lbs.  of  honey.  Some  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  raising  of  live  stock.  Value  of  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
industries  in  '70,  $18,350.  Valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate,  $1,528,139.  Seat  of 
justice,  Tiptonville. 

LAKE,  GrEKARD,  Viscount,  1744-1808,  b.  England;  entered  the  army  when  only  14 
years  of  age,  and  fought  in  the  seven  years'  war.  He  also  served  in  America,  with  the 
duke  of  York  in  Holland,  and  was  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland  during  the  troubles 
in  1797-98.  In  1800  he  was  sent  by  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  to  India,  where  he  was 
in  chief  command  in  the  Deccan,  and  captured  Delhi  by  an  adroit  strntegic  movement. 
He  also  took  Agra,  and  continued  his  successful  campaign  until  he  had  totally  defeated 
the  restless  and  enterprising  chief,  Scindia,  and  gained  possession  of  all  his  dominions 
north  of  the  Chumbul  river.  Gen.  Lake  was  now  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of 
baron  of  Delhi  and  Laswaree,  and  after  the  campaign  of  1804-5,  he  was  created  a  vis- 
count.    He  died  at  Plymouth,  Eng. ,  of  which  place  he  had  been  appointed  governor. 

LAKE  DWELLINGS,  huts,  or  houses,  built  upon  piles  sunk  in  the  beds  of  lakes, 
and  which  are  found  in  central  Afi'ica  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago. 
Ilemains  of  settlements  of  this  character  have  been  discovered  beneath  the  waters  of 
the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  Asia,  apparently 
disclosing  a  period  of  antiquity  extending  back  to  prehistoric  times,  xlccordingly  the 
term  has  come  to  be  emplo3^ed  particularly  in  I'cgard  to  prehistoric  I'emains  of  this  class 
of  habitation,  and  its  use  is  almost  always  with  this  significance.  The  first  discovery  of 
lake  dwellings  was  made  in  1829,  at  Ober-Meilen,  on  the  lake  of  Zurich;  and  this,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  legends  suggestive  of  the  existence  of  such  remains  had  been 
prevalent  in  Switzerland,  and  in  parts  of  France — notably  at  Voiron,  department  of  Isere 
— for  centuries.  The  Zurich  discovery  consisted  of  remains  of  piles  and  certain  antiqui- 
ties; but  though  curiosity  was  aroused  concerning  the  finding  of  these  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lake,  it  was  not  until  1853-54  that  any  investigation  was  made.  The  occurrence  of 
a  season  w^heu  the  Avaters  of  the  lake  fell  unusually,  facilitated  examination,  and  it  was 
found  that  two  distinct  beds  existed.  The  first  of  these  was  from  1  to  2  ft.  in  thick- 
ness, and  consisted  of  yellowish  mud,  containing  quantities  of  rounded  pebbles.  The 
second  bed  was  from  2  to  2.^  ft.  thick,  consisting  of  sandy  loam,  colored  black  by 
decayed  organic  matter.  In  this  latter  bed  were  found  piles  and  a  large  variety  of 
antiquities  of  different  kinds.  The  piles  were  of  oak,  beech,  birch,  and  fir,  and  were 
from  4  to  6  in.  thick.  They  showed  evidence  of  having  been  formed  partly  b}*  tho 
action  of  fire,  wdiich  had  been  used  in  some  instances  to  sharpen  the  ends  which  wero 
imbedded.  There  were  also  marks  of  thee  lumsy  tools  of  the  period,  wdiose  slow  and 
imperfect  action  had  been  hastened  by  means  of  the  application  of  fire.  Here  wero 
also  found  tools  and  implements  of  stone,  bone,  and  horn;  and  bones  of  the  stag,  wild 
goat,  wild  boar,  fox,  cow,  sheep,  and  dog.  There  were  stone  celts,  or  hatchets,  made 
in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  and  varying  in  length  between  1  and  8  in.,  and  in  weight 
between  I  oz.  and  1  lb.     Some  of  these  were  made  from  a  kind  of  stone  wdiieh  does  not 
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now  exist  in  the  viciiiily  of  the  di=:trict  where  thej'  were  found.  Some  were  of  sytiiiitc, 
others  of  black  sandstone,  and  some  of  jade;  the  latter  not  being  found  in  Europe,  but 
which  has  been  employed  by  the  ^laoris  of  New  Zealand  in  the  construction  of  hatch- 
ets. In  the  Zurich  specimens  they  were  found  set  in  a  haftiug  of  stags'  horn,  and  in 
wood  handles.  There  were  also  discovered  examples  of  pottery;  stones  which  had  been 
formed  for  use  as  net-weights,  etc.  In  1805-60  investigations  at  Voiron,  already  alluded 
10,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  hike  dwellings,  where  were  found  also 
bones,  implements,  and  pottery,  some  of  the  latter  resembling  that  of  the  lloman 
l)eriod.  These  dwellings  were  erected  on  piles,  tenoned  and  mortised,  and  with  door- - 
posts  and  window-frames.  There  were  also  iron  weapons  and  utensils;  awls,  gimlets, 
cramps,  chisels,  and  knife-bhides;  and  even  keys,  fish-hooks,  and  horse-shoes;  a  leaden' 
bracelet,  blue  jewelers'  paste,  and  other  extraordinary  evidences  of  an  advanced  degree 
of  civilization,  and  even  luxury.  In  Italy,  from  the  extreme  north  to  the  shores  of  the' 
Adriatic,  these  lacustrine  remains  have  been  brought  to  light;  while  similar  instances 
liave  been  found  in  Scotland  and  in  n.  Wales.  They  have  also  been  discovered  on  the 
borders  of  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Ru^ia,  in  the  Grocklscha,  or  Lewanza-lak*',  between 
the  Araxes,  Kura,  and  Euphrates  rivers.  The  Irish  cranuoges,  artificial  fortified  islands, 
l)artake  of  the  same  characteristics,  and  are  found  in  certain  of  the  Irish  lakes;  they 
are  attributed  to  the  9th  and  10th  centuries.  Among  the  lacustrine  remains  found  in 
different  parts  of  Europe  have  been  discovered  relics  of  the  stone,  iron,  and  bronze  ages. 
Yet,  as  it  is  certain  that  these  so-called  "ages"  occurred  at  different  periods  in  ditt'erent 
parts  of  the  world,  we  have  not,  in  consequence  of  this  fact,  any  reliable  data  as  to  the 
precise  antiquity  of  such  relics.  Herodotus  (450  B.C.)  described  the  Pa'onians  as  living 
on  platforms  in  lake  Prasias.  The  fact  that  dwellings  of  this  character  are  found  to 
the  present  day  among  certain  savage  races,  and  that  implements,  ornaments,  and  uten- 
sils have  preserved  general  characteristics  wherever  found,  or  of  whatever  period,  are 
circumstances  Avhich  are  to  be  taken  into  grave  consideration  in  attributing  a  specific 
antiquity  to  the  Swiss  and  Italian  lacustrine  remains.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation 
from  wild  beasts,  and  the  unknown  or  imaginary  terrors  of  a  gloomj^  forest  country, 
would  be  suggestive  to  any  savage  race  at  any  period  of  the  advantages  of  lake-dwell- 
ings. 

LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY,  in  Lake  Forest,  Lake  co.,  111.,  a  Presbyterian 
institution,  founded  in  1857.  In  1879  it  had  25  instructors  and  225  students;  D.  S.  Greg- 
ory, D.D.,  president. 

LAKES  (ante),  certain  pigments  made  by  combining  vegetable  or  cochineal  dyes 
with  metallic  oxides,  usually  alumina  or  tin.  Carmine  lake  is  made  by  adding  an  alkali 
to  a  decoction  of  cochineal  and  alum,  and  the  residues  and  mother  liquors,  wiiich  are 
produced  in  the  preparation  of  carmine,  are  used  for  this  purpose;  but  a  camiine  lake 
was  made  at  Florence  from  Kermes  mineral  before  cochineal  was  brought  to  Europe. 
Violet  and  purple  lakes  are  made  by  adding  a  solution  of  alum  to  a  decoction  of.logwood 
and  precipitating  in  the  cold  by  carbonate  of  potash.  Yellow  lakes  are  prepared  in 
various  ways.  Dutch  pink  is  made  from  Persian  berries  by  making  a  decoction  of  them 
with  potash  or  soda  solution,  and  adding  alum  solution  as  long  as  a  precipitate  takes 
place.  The  addition  of  a  soluiion  of  chloride  of  tin  brightens  the  solution.  Fustic  lake 
is  made  by  adding  to  a  decoction  of  the  wood  glue  or  skimmed  milk  to  remove  the  tan- 
nic acid.  Alkali  is  added  to  remove  acidity,  and  then  the  precipitation  is  accomplished 
by  alum  solution.  Quercitron  and  wild  lakes  are  made  b}-  similar  processes.  Orange 
lakes  are  made  from  arnotto  or  turmeric  by  similar  processes.  Blue  lakes  ai'e  prepared 
by  adding  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol)  to  a  solution  of  logwood  and  precipitating  in 
the  cold  with  potash,  or  by  precipitation  with  carbonate  of  potash  from  a  solution  of 
sulphiudigotic  acid  and  alum.  Green  lakes  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  blue  or  yellow 
lakes  with  blue  or  yellow  pigments,  or  they  may  be  made  by  a  primary  process.  A 
decoction  of  coffee  berries  with  sulphate  of  copper  yields  a  good  green  lake  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  moderate  quantity  of  caustic  potash.  The  addition  of  acetic  acid  heightens  the 
color.  Lakes  are  often  adulterated  by  adding  such  substances  as  gypsum  and  white 
clay.  A  good  eye  will  detect  the  adulteration  at  once  from  the  loss  of  brilliancy,  but  a 
chemical  test  will  detect  the  lime  base  in  the  gypsum  or  the  silica  in  the  clay. 

LAKE  SURVEY.  The  shore  line  of  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  followino:  the  prin- 
cipal indentations  is  about  0.000  miles.  The  work  to  be  done  in  surv(!ys,  sounTlings.  etc., 
approaches  in  magnitude  that  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  fi)-st  appropriation  to^defrny 
expenses  was  made  in  1841  of  $15,000.  Previous  to  1802  the  laru-(?st  annual  appropriation 
had  been  $75,000,  since  which  it  has  varied  from  $50,000  to  $175,000.  The  first  charts 
were  published  in  1852,  but  they  Avere  only  of  charts  of  localities,  as  a  general  survey 
had  not  then  been  made.  After  this  the  work  became  more  extensive.  It  is  very  much 
like  the  work  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  is  performed  by  primary  triangulation  in  the 
first  place,  to  be  followed  by  secondary  and  tertiary,  and  l)y  liydrographic  surveys. 
Some  of  the  work  has  been  intricate,  requiring  many  nice  mathematical  processes.  In 
some  places  where  primary  triangulations  would  have  been  difficult  of  dii-ect  application, 
as  along  the  American  shore  of  lake  Murf)n,  many  points  have  ])een  determined  by  a  com- 
bination of  triangulation  and  astronomical  work.  On  tin;  lake  Michitran  shores  many 
positions  were  obtained  by  carrying  lines  from  known  points.     The  work  has  been  car- 
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ried  on  with  commendable  energy,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  triangulation  has  been 
completed,  and  the  hydrography  of  the  harbors  carried  on  to  meet  the  demands  of  navi- 
gation. 

The  following  are  the  officers  who  liave  been  in  command  of  tlie  work:  Capt.  W.  G. 
Williams,  t.e.,  f841-45;  lieut.col.  J.  Kearney,  t.e.,  1845-51;  capt.  J.  N.  Macomb,  t.k., 
"851-56;  lieut.col.  J.  Kearney,  t.e.,  1856-57;  capt.  G.  Meade,  t.e.,  1857-61;  col.  J.  D. 

;^raham,  t.e.,  1861-64;  col.  and  brevet  brig. gen.  W.  F.  Reynolds,   engineers,  1864-70; 

fiajor  and  brevet  brig. gen.  C.  B.  Comstoclv,  1870-81. 

LALEMANT,  Charles,  1587-1074,  b.  France;  went  to  Canada  in  1625  as  superior 

■f  the  missions;  in  1634  established  the  first  school  in  Quebec;  was  at  the  deathbed  of 

Jhamplain,  returned  to  France  in  1638,  and  was  rector  of  Jesuit  colleges  at  Rouen,  La 

/fieche,  and  Paris,  and  died  in  the  latter  city.     His  letters  on  the  missions  of  Canada 

were  reprinted  in  Albany  in  1870. 

LALEMANT,  Gabriel,  1610-1649;  b.  France.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Jerome  Lale- 
mant,  entered  the  society  of  Jesus  in  1630,  and  sailed  for  Canada  in  1646.  He  was 
sent  to  the  Huron  mission,  was  taken  prisoner  b}^  the  Iroquois  Indians,  and  with  father 
Breboenf  was  put  to  death,  after  the  savages  had  tortured  them  for  many  hours. 

LALEMANT,  Jerome,  1593-1673;  b.  France;  a  French  priest  who  entered  the 
Jesuit  order  in  1609,  and  after  having  been  rector  of  various  colleges  in  France,  sailed 
for  Canada  in  1638,  where  he  served  as  superior  of  all  the  Canadian  missions  from 
1644^50.  He  made  two  trips  to  France,  and  became  for  a  short  period  rector  of  the 
college  of  La  Fleche,  but  returned  to  Canada  in  1659,  and  died  in  Quebec  in  1673.  He 
wrote  five  of  the  Jesuit  Relations  of  the  Huron  missions,  and  six  of  the  general  vol- 
umes for  the  years  1645-48  and  1661-64. 

LALLEMAND,  Claude  Francois,  1790-1854;  b.  Metz,  France;  professor  of  clinic 
medicine  at  ^lontpellier  in  1819;  removed  for  his  political  opinions  in  1823;  reinstated  in 
1826;  in  1845  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  in  Paris.  Afterwards  he 
accepted  position  as  physician  to  Ibrahim  Pasha  and  Mehemet  Ali  in  Egypt.  In  1857 
he  was  a  member  of  the  international  jury  of  the  London  world's  exjiosition.  His 
special  study  was  of  the  brain  and  its  environments  and  the  connection  between  genital 
and  cerebral  diseases.  His  most  important  work  was  RecheirJies  anaiomico-pailtologiques 
sur  VEiicephales  et  ses  Dependanccs,  which  has  been  translated  into  many  languages.  His 
other  works  are  also  of  standard  authority. 

LAMA,  or  LAMAS.  GRAND.     See  Lamaism,  ante. 

LAMAR,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Texas,  has  the  Red  river  for  its  entire  n.  boundary,  separating 
r,  from  the  Indian  territory,  and  Sulphur  Fork,  a  branch  of  the  Red  river,  for  its  s. 
oorder.  It  is  watered  by  many  little  rivulets  from  either  stream;  about  1050  sq. ra. ; 
pop  '80,  27,191 — 26,906  of  American  birth,  and  4,410  colored.  It  is  intersected  cen- 
trally, from  e.  to  w.,  by  the  transcontinental  division  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  railroad. 
It  had  in  1870,  144,208  acres  of  unimproved  woodland.  Forests  of  ash,  hickory,  oak, 
and  walnut  diversify  the  generally  level  surface  of  the  prairie,  and  the  Osage  orange, 
used  largely  for  hedge-fencing,  is  a  natural  product.  It  has  fine  pasture  land,  and  the 
soil  is  adapted  to  fruit-growing,  grain,  and  the  raising  of  cattle.  Its  products  are  winter 
w^heat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  and  sorghum,  honey,  wax,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Cotton  and 
tobacco  and  wool  are  extensively  cultivated.  Number  of  farms  in  '70,  752;  value  of  all 
live  stock  in  '70,  $473,301;  value  of  home  manufactures,  $2,972. principally  of  furniture, 
saddlery,  and  harness.  Value  of  real  and  personal  estate,  $2,206,391.  Seat  of  justice, 
Paris. 

LAMAR',  Lucius  Quintus  Cincinnatus,  1797-1834,  educated  at  the  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  law  school,  and  on  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  settled  in  Milledgeville.  Ga.,  1819, 
where  he  soon  achieved  a  high  reputation.  Made  judge  of  the  circuit  court  in  1830,  his 
decisions  became  recognized  authority.  He  compiled  the  statutes  of  the  state  ol  Georgia 
by  appointment  of  the  legislature.  Judge  Lamar  committed  suicide  July  4,  1834,  for 
no  known  cause,  as  he  was  peculiarly  happy  in  all  his  relations,  his  ability  acknowl- 
edged, and  his  position  secured. 

LAMAR,  Lucius  Quintus  Cincinnatus,  b.  Ga.,  1826;  received  his  education  at 
a  local  institution;  pro.secuted  the  study  of  law,  and  afterwards  practiced  in  Missis- 
sippi, from  which  state  he  w^as  elected  to  congress  in  1856.  He  was  re-elected,  but 
retired  after  the  secession  of  his  state  in  1861.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  held 
a  colonel's  commission  in  the  confederate  army,  but  tilled  a  responsible  mission  abroad, 
and  was  not  in  active  military  service.  He  was  elected  to  congress  in  1872,  re-elected 
in  1874,  and  in  1877  took  his  seat  as  U.S.  senator  from  Mississippi,  his  term  to  expire 
Mar.  3, 1883.  Mr.  Lamar  at  one  time  held  the  position  of  assistant  editor  of  the  /Sovthern 
Revieio,  and  was  adjunct  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Mississippi.  He 
was  professor  of  political  economy  and  social  science  in  the  same  institution  in  1866, and 
professor  of  law  in  1867. 

LA  MAR'MORA,  Albert,  Count,  1789-1863;  b.  Turin,  Italy;  educated  for  the  army 
at  Fontainebleu,  and  served  with  distinction,  being  decorated  by  Napoleon  L,  after  tliQ 
battle  of  Bautzen.     He  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Sardinians  in  1814,  and  during  the 
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military  insurrection  in  1821.  On  account  of  liis  latter  course  lie  wns  exiled  to  Sardinia, 
and  remained  there  during  nearly  ten  years.  Avliich  he  oeeupied  in  profound  study  and 
investigation  of  the  natural  ciiaracteristies  of  tiie  island.  The  result  of  his  labor 
appeared  in  an  elaborate  report,  which  is  highly  esteemed.  In  1831,  being  recalled  from 
his  e.xile  by  the  government,  lie  was  restoied  to  favor  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Accndemia  delle  Scioize  of  Turin.  He  was.  nevertheless,  as  revolutionary  as  ever  iu 
spirit,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  great  movement  of  1848,  he  joined  Daniel  Mania 
and  became  prominent  during  the  unsuccessful  revolt  of  Venice.  Later  he  assumed  the 
character  of  peacemaker,  and  b\'  his  wise  counsels  succeeded  in  allaying  much  of  the 
irritation  which  existed  among  Uie  leaders  of  the  contending  parties.  His  great  work, 
written  in  French,  and  comprising  an  atlas  and  description,  is  entitled,  Voyage  en  ISar- 
daigiw,  on  Description  Statistique,  Physique,  et  Politique  de  cette  Isle. 

LA^IARQUE,  Maximiltex,  Comte,  1770-1832;  b.  France;  joined  the  army  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier  in  1791,  and  soon  rose  to  be  capt.  of  grenadiers  in  the  famous  corps  com- 
manded by  Latour  d'Auvergne,  first  grenadier  of  France.  He  was  made  a  brig.gen.  in 
1801,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of  Austerlitz  and  Wagram,  and  in  the 
campaigns  of  the  Tyrol  and  Naples  (under  Joachim  Murat),  and  in  Italy.  Having  taken 
the  island  and  fortress  of  Capri  from  the  English,  he  was  made  a  gen.  of  division;  and 
on  Bonaparte's  return  from  the  island  of  Elba,  he  gave  Lamarquc  the  command  of  the 
city  of  Paris,  and  afterwards  made  him  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  La  Vendee. 
In  1815,  lie  was  proscribed  by  the  restored  Bourbons,  and  retired  to  Amsterdam,  where 
he  remained  until  1818,  when  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  contributed  articles  on  foreign 
])olitics  to  the  opposition  journals.  In  1828  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
where  he  became  an  important  member  of  the  opposition  or  progressive  party.  The 
republican  disaffection,  which  had  for  some  time  been  apparent  in  France,  broke  out 
into  open  insurrection  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  gen.  Lamarquc,  who  died  June 
1.  1832,  Funeral  orations  were  delivered  on  the  place  de  la  Bastile;  and,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  address  of  gen.  Lafayette,  a  red  flag  was  unfurled,  and  the  dragoons  who 
were  posted  about,  in  anticipation  of  trouble,  were  fired  upon.  The  national  guards 
who  were  in  the  procession  quitted  it  in  disorder;  and  the  insurgents  raised  the  cry 
"  to  arms,"  and  began  to  build  barricades,  break  lamps,  and  otherwise  conduct  them- 
selves after  the  disorderly  fashion  of  a  Paris  erneute.  Night  (June  5)  brought  a  tempo- 
rary cessation  of  the  disturbances;  and  meanwhile  the  king  (Louis  Philippe)  arrived 
from  St.  Cloud,  and  visited  the  different  military  posts.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th  the 
insurgents  were  in  possession  of  certain  quarters,  but  were  soon  surrounded  by  the 
troops,  and  forced  to  remain  behind  their  barricades.  The  king  issued  from  the  Tuil-, 
erics  at  the  head  of  a  brilliant  staff,  giving  fresh  confidence  to  the  soldiers,  and  the  bar- 
ricades were  carried;  the  troops  losing  55  killed  and  240  wounded;  the  national  guards 
18  killed  and  104  w'ounded;  and  the  insurgents  98  killed  and  291  wounded.  Paris  was 
placed,  by  royal  ordinance,  in  a  state  of  siege;  Garnier  Pages  and  other  deputies,  and 
Armand  Carrel,  editor  of  the  National,  were  arrested,  and  the  polytechnic  school  and 
the  school  of  Alfort  were  closed,  on  account  of  some  of  their  students  having  taken 
part  in  the  disturbance. 

LA'MxVS,  Andkes,  b.  Montevideo,  1817;  a  distinguished  Uruguayan  statesman,  held 
also  in  high  esteem  for  his  learning,  and  particularly  for  his  acquirements  in  the  depart- 
ment of  South  American  history.  He  held  the  office  of  prefect  of  Montevideo  during 
the  siege  which  began  in  1839  and  lasted  nine  years;  he  was  also  minister  of  finance, 
and  was  frequently  sent  on  important  diplomatic  missions  to  other  governments.  Ho 
founded  an  institute  of  history  in  his  native  cily,  and  made  a  large  and  valuable  collec- 
tion of  manuscripts  illustrative  of  South  American  history,  many  of  which  he  has 
])ublished. 

LAMB,  Lady  Caroline.     See  Melbourne,  William  Lamb,  ante. 

LAMB,  Charles  {ante).  His  first  volume  of  poems  was  severely  attacked  in  the 
Anti-Jacohin.  This  was  in  1797;  and  in  the  following  year  he  published  Rosamvnd 
Gray  and  Old  Blind  Marr/arct,  which  was  favorably  reviewed  iu  ihe  Monthly  Review;  and 
followed  this,  in  1801,  with  John  Woodvil,  a  tragedy,  which  was  offered  to  John  Kem- 
ble,  and  by  him  rejected.     This  work  came  under  the  castigation  of  the  Edinburgh 

Review.    A  farce  by  Lamb  called  Mr.  JI was  a  failure  at  Drury  7_nnc  theater,  though 

Elliston  played  the  leading  part;  while  at  Philadelphia,  with  MV.  John  Wood  in  the 
same  character,  it  had  a  successful  run.  Specimens  of  Enjish  Dramatic  Poets  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  published  in  1808,  was  favorably  reviewed  by  Disraeli, 
Singer,  and  Talfourd;  yet  Allibone  terms  it  "a  collection  disfigured  by  indecencies." 
The  Essays  of  Elia  w era  published  in  a  collected  edition  in  1823.  Lamb  retired  from 
the  India  office  with  a  pension  of  £450,  yet,  excepting  the  La.^t  Essays  of  Elia  (1833),  lie 
wrote  nothing  of  importance  during  the  9  years  of  absolute  leisure 'which  preceded  his 
dejitli.  Mary  Lamb  was  a  woman  of  refined  and  cultivated  taste,  and  considerable 
felicity  of  expression  in  writing.  She  composed,  in  company  with  her  brother,  Mrs. 
Leicester's  School  and  Tales  from  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare. 

LAMB,  John,  1735-1800;  b.  New  York.  He  was  engaged  with  his  father  in  the 
business  of  an  optician  and  maker  of  mathematical  instruments  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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revolutionary  war,  but  at  40  years  of  age  enlisted  in  the  army  and  took  a  prominent  part 
in  Montgomery's  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Quebec,  in  which  he  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.  He  afterwards  served  under  gen.  Knox  as  maj.  and  col.  of  artillery, 
doing  good  service  to  the  end  of  the  war.  He  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  I^cw 
York  legislature,  and  later  still  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  a  post  which  he  held 
until  his  death. 

LAMB,  Mary  Anne.     See  Lamb,  Charles. 

LAMB,  William,  Lord  Melbourne.     See  Melbourne,  ante. 

LAM'BERT,  Daniel,  1769-1809;  an  Englishman  noted  for  his  gigantic  size.  Until 
he  reached  his  19tli  year  he  was  not  remarkable  for  weight  or  dimensions,  but  from  that 
period  continued  to  grow,  until,  at  his  death,  he  measured  5  ft.  11  in.  in  height,  9  ft.  4 
in.  girth,  8  ft.  1  in.  round  the  leg,  and  weighed  739  lbs.  Lambert  was  keeper  of  the 
Leicester  pi'ison,  succeeding  his  father  in  this  position  while  a  young  man;  and  to  the 
continement  and  sedentary  nature  of  his  occupation  he  attributed  his  abnormal  growth, 
which,  however,  was  undoubtedly  due  rather  to  a  strong  natural  predisposition  to 
obesity. 

LAMBERT,  Francis,  or  Lambert  of  Avignon ;  so  called  from  the  name  of  his  native 
place;  1487-1530;  was  one  of  the  early  apostles  of  the  reformation.  He  became  a  gray 
friar  when  only  16  years  of  age,  was  ordained  a  priest,  and  preached  with  success.  In 
1522,  having  been  refused  permission  to  join  the  Carthusians,  he  attached  himself  to  the 
cause  of  Martin  Luther,  and  embraced  tlie  doctrines  of  the  reformers.  He  now  threw 
aside  the  garb  of  his  order,  assumed  the  name  of  John  Serrauus  and  began  to  preach 
the  reformed  faith  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  He  joined  Luther  in  1523  at  Witten- 
berg, and  thence,  having  written  his  commentaries  on  Hosea  and  other  works,  proceeded 
to  Metz  and  Strasburg.  A  Protestant  academy  having  been  established  at  Marburg,  he 
became  its  first  professor  of  theology;  and  in  1529  took  part  in  a  general  conference  held 
at  that  place  of  theologians  from  tlie  different  German  provinces.  His  contemporaries 
unite  in  describing  Lambert  as  a  learned,  industrious,  and  upright  man. 

LAMBES'SA,  or  Lambese,  a  French  penal  colony  in  Algiers,  in  the  province  of 
Constantine,  the  ancient  Numidia.  The  city  of  Lamba^sa,  on  whose  site  the  present  town 
is  built,  was  a  place  of  importance,  having  about  50,000  inhabitants,  being  a  Roman 
military  station.  Ruins  remain,  comprising  extensive  walls  and  fnigments  of  imposing- 
structures,  with  statues  and  busts  of  distinguished  personages  and  Roman  deities.  The 
present  Lambessa  contains  a  secure  prison,  built  at  an  expense  of  about  $350,000.  The 
settlement  is  under  the  immediate  ccmtrol  of  a  French  commander,  and  is  guarded  by  a 
suflicient  number  of  officers  and  soldiers. 

LAMBETH  ARTICLES.  The  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination  and  free-will, 
having  been  brought  by  the  refugees  from  the  continent  to  England,  was  favored  by 
prof.  Cartwright  of  Cambridge,  but  oppose  by  Barret,  a  fellow  ot  Caius  college.  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift  directed  him  not  to  preach  such  doctrine  again.  Dr.  Whittaker,  the 
regius  professor,  supported  the  doctrines,  and  he  and  his  party  drew  up  nine  articles 
v/hicli  they  submitted  to  the  archbishop,  who,  Nov.  10,  1595,  called  at  Lambeth  an 
assembly  to  consider  the  question,  consisting  of  Fletcher,  the  elect  of  London;  Vaughan, 
elect  of  Bangor;  Trindall,  dean  of  Ely;  Whittaker,  and  the  Cambridge  divines.  They 
drew  up  the  following  nine  articles,  known  as  the  "  Lambeth  Articles":  "  1.  God  from 
eternity  predestinated  certain  persons  unto  life,  and  reprobated  certain  persons  unto 
death.  2.  The  moving  cause  of  predestination  to  life  is  not  the  foresight  of  faith,  or  of 
perseverance,  or  of  good  works,  or  of  anything  that  is  in  the  persons  predestinated,  but 
the  alone  will  of  God's  good  pleasure.  3.  The  predestined  arc  a  predetermined  and  cer- 
tain  number,  which  can  neither  be  lessened  nor  increased  4.  Such  as  are  not  predes. 
tinated  to  salvation  shall  inevitably  be  condemned  on  account  of  their  sins.  5.  The  true, 
lively,  and  justifying  faith,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  justifying,  is  not  extinguished,  doth 
not  utterly  fail,  doth  not  vanish  away  in  the  elect,  either  finally  or  totally.  6.  A  truct 
believer — that  is,  one  who  is  endued  with  justifying  faith — is  certified  by  the  full  assur^ 
ance  of  faith  that  his  sins  are  forgiven,  and  that  he  shall  be  everlastingly  saved  by  Christ. 
7.  Saving  grace  is  not  allowed,  is  not  imparted,  is  not  granted  to  all  men,  by  which  they 
may  be  saved  if  they  Avill.  8.  No  man  is  able  to  come  to  Christ  unless  it  be  given  him, 
and  unless  the  Father  draw  him;  and  all  men  are  not  drawn  by  the  Father,  that  they 
may  come  to  his  Son.  9.  It  is  not  in  the  will  or  power  of  every  man  to  be  saved."  The 
archbishop  approved  the  articles  Nov.  20,  1595,  and  sent  them  to  Cambridge,  but  the 
queen  ordered  them  to  be  recalled,  and  severely  censured  the  archbishop. 

LAMBTON,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Ontario,  Canada,  bounded  on  the  n.  and  the  n.w.  by  lake 
Huron,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  river  St.  Clair,  Mdiich  is  navigable  by  large  steamboats; 
725  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  '31,994.  It  is  intersected  horizontally  by  three  railrojids — the  Grand 
Trunk  railroad,  the  Port  Sarnia  branch  of  the  Great  Western  railway,  and  the  St.  Clair 
branch  of  the  Canada  Southern  railway.  It  is  drained  by  the  Little  Bear  and  Black 
creek  in  the  s. ,  and  a  few  small  streams  in  the  n.  and  n.e.  It  has  a  fertile  soil,  and  along 
the  shore  of  the  lake  are  beaches  of  sand  and  Silurian  limestone,  near  which  are  tangled 
forests  of  cedar  and  lir  in  the  almost  impenetrable  swamps;  while  in  the  interior  the  soil 
is  more  sandy  and  the  trees  arc  scattered  and  scrubby.     It  has  saw,  grist,  and  shingle 
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mills,  and  manufactories  of  wooden  and  iron  ware.  It  has  springs  of  petroleum  oil  in 
the  soiitheni  portion,  at  Oil  Springs,  where  35  oil  wells  have  been  opened  and  several 
are  still  operated,  and  at  Petroliu  100  wells,  producing  from  8,000  to  10,000  barrels 
weekly.     Seat  of  justice,  Sarnia. 

LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAH  (ante)  have  been  imiversally  acknowledged  by 
the  Jews  as  the  work  of  their  weeping  prophet,  and  have  his  name  attached  to  them  in  the 
{Septuagint  version — made  about  2G0  B.C. — which  declares  also  that  he  wrote  thcni  very 
soon  after  the  Jews  had  been  carried  captive  and  their  city  destroyed.  This  declnrntion 
the  subject-matter  and  style  very  well  sustain.  The  book  is  divided  into  five  parts  by 
peculiarities  of  structure  which,  appearing  fully  in  the  original,  are  partly  preserved 
in  the  Septuagint,  but  are  noticed  in  the  English  translation  only  by  the  number  of 
cliapters  and  verses  being  retained.  The  first,  second,  and  fourth  parts  each  contain  22 
versus,  whieh,  with  one  or  two  variations,  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  and  all  begin  with  the  corresponding  letter;  the  third  multiplies  this  arrange- 
ment by  three— each  letter  beginning  three  verses  in  succession — so  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  its  verses  is  66;  and  the  fifth  contains  22  verses,  but  their  initial  letters  are  not  in 
alphabetic  order  like  the  rest.  I.  Lamentation  over  the  solitariness  of  Jerusalem  after 
the  people  had  been  carried  captive:  the  change  in  its  civil  state  and  religious  privileges 
mourned  over;  its  sins  acknowledged  as  the  justly  procuring  cause;  its  friends  com- 
plained of  as  false,  timid,  and  cruel;  the  Lord  penitently  souglit  as  the  only  source  of 
help.  II.  Jlie  destruction  of  the  city  lamented:  of  its  dwellings,  palaces,  altars,  tem- 
ple, gates,  walls,  ramparts,  and  strongholds;  the  sufferings  of  little  children  bewailed; 
mourning  by  the  young  and  old  over  the  strong  and  the  weak  slain  in  the  streets;  the 
sorrow  aggravated  by  the  exultation  of  enemies  over  the  city  that  had  once  been  called 
"  the  perfection  of  beauty  and  joy  of  the  world;"  the  false  prophets  condemned  for  mis- 
leading the  people;  and  the  Lord  again  invoked  as  alone  .able  to  save.  III.  Lamenta- 
tion of  the  prophet  as  representing  the  people  himself,  and  perhaps  Christ,  who  was 
thought  by  some  to  bo  Jeremiah,  probably  because  of  his  tears  over  the  sins  and  sorrows 
of  men,  his  estimate  of  himself  as  eminently  the  man  who  had  seen  affliction  through 
the  visitation  of  God  upon  sin:  his  hope  arising  in  darkness  through  his  remembrance 
of  the  divine  mercy,  compassion,  and  faithfulness;  his  conviction  of  the  good  resulting 
from  both  hoping  and  waiting  for  the  salvation  of  God,  and  from  bearing  the  yoke  sub- 
mlssivel3^  seeing  that  afflictions  have  a  benevolent  design  and  are  not  to  continue  for- 
ever; the  afflicted  exhorted  to  try  their  ways,  acknowle(ige  their  transgressions,  and  turn 
to  the  Lord;  deliverances  recounted  which  the  prophet  had  already  received  from  the 
depths  of  the  dungeon  into  which  he  had  been  cast.  IV.  Lamentation  over  the  desola- 
tion of  the  land,  especially  as  contrasted  with  its  former  prosperity  and  glory:  the  sons 
of  Zion,  once  regarded  as  fine  gold,  now  compared  to  earthen  vessels;  mothers  once 
tender  and  self-denying,  now  selfish  and  cruel;  persons  once  living  in  luxury  and  clothed 
in  scarlet,  now  desolatcMl  and  defiled;  the  protracted  misery  of  Jerusalem  regarded  as 
more  bitter  than  the  sudden  destruction  of  Sodom;  and  all  tliis  confessed  to  be  the  result 
of  its  own  transgressions,  of  the  sins  of  its  prophets,  and  the  iniquities  of  its  priests.  Y. 
Final  appeal  to  the  Lord  as  alone  able  to  deliver  and  willing  to  forgive:  the  calamities 
of  the  nation  again  recited;  tlie  sins  that  caused  them  penitently  confessed;  and  God,  as 
eternal  and  almighty,  entreated  to  turn  his  people  back  to  himself  and  to  renew  the 
blessings  they  had  formerly  enjoyed. 

LA  METTRIE,  Julien  Offray  de,  1709-51;  b.  France;  educated  for  the  church, 
he  was  disinclined  to  adopt  that  profession,  and  studied  medicine  at  Leyden  with  Eoer- 
haave.  Being  in  Paris  in  1742  he  was  appointed  physieian  to  W\q  gardes  fraii^aise,  and, 
with  his  regiment,  w•^s  present  at  the  important  battles  of  Fontenoy  and  Dettingen.  In 
1745  he  began  to  make  public  atheistic  views  whieh  he  had  formed,  the  result  being 
that  he  was  deprived  of  his  position  and  driven  out  of  France  and  Holland.  Up  to 
this  time  he  had  published  three  philosophical  treatises:  llistoire  Natwelle  deVAme; 
PolitUjve,  du,  Medecin  de  Machiavel;  and  H llomme-macJiiue.  Having  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Frederick  the  great,  he  was  by  him  invited  to  Berlin,  appointed  to  a  position, 
and  encouraged  to  continue  his  authorship.  He  accordingly  wrote  Ijllommc-plante; 
liejlexions  svr  I'Onrjine  den  Anhnaiu';  and  Venus  Metapliysi(iue,  ou  Essai  svr  VOridiiie  de 
I'Ame  ITumaive.  The  materialism  of  Mettrie  Avas  due  to  the  effect  upon  his  mind  pro- 
duced by  a  serious  fit  of  sickness.  Finding  that  his  mind  and  body  were  apparently 
becoming  enfeebled  together,  he  conceived  the  idea  that  the  death  of  the  soul  nuist  bo 
simultaneous  with  that  of  the  body.  Voltaire,  who  was  best  acquainted  with  him,  said  he 
was  "  a  fool  that  never  wrote  except  when  intoxicated." 

LAM  NIDiE,  a  family  of  sharks,  represented  by  two  well-defined  grciups.  viz.: 
lamvrr,  having  lanceolate  teeth,  sigmoidally  curved  and  not  serrated,  including  the  mackerel 
or  green-back  shark,  and  the  ferocious  wan-cafcr  of  the  American  coast;  and  carcharo- 
donfes,  having  triangular  and  serrated  teeth,  including  carc/iarodon  Atwoodii.  Enormous 
teeth  of  carciiarodon  have  l)een  found  in  the  tertiary  formation  and  occasionally  in  the 
cretaceous,  and  teeth  undistinguishable  from  careharodon  have  been  dredged  from  great 
depMis  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  by  the  "  Uiallenqer  expedition."  Remains  of  other  sharks 
have  been  found  occasionally  in  the  paleozoic,  more  frequently  in  cretaceous  (upper 
greensand),  and  in  eocene  tertiary  (Loudon  clay). 
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LAMOILLE,  a  CO.  in  n.Yermont,  watered  by  branches  of  the  Onion  river;  the  Lamoille 
flows  through  it  centrally,  and  a  few  small  lakes  appear  in  the  northern  section;  445 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  12,684.  It  includes  some  of  the  nortliern  spurs  of  the  western  range  of 
the  Green  mountains,  and  the  three  peaks  of  mount  Mansfield  in  the  western  part,  20  ra. 
n.w.  of  Moutpelier,  and  24  m.  s.  by  n.  from  Burlington,  the  highest  having  an  altitude 
of  4,430  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  called  respectively  the  Chin,  the  Nose,  and 
the  Forehead.  The  rocks  on  these  mountains  are  partly  of  old  red  sandstone,  contain- 
ing iron  ore  and  manganese,  and  in  some  localities  have  a  geological  foimation  consisting 
ofhornblende,  granite,  and  gneiss.  It  has  extensive  forests  of  evergreen  trees,  and  rich 
green  grass  on  the  surface  of  the  hills,  changing  into  a  growth  along  the  river  bottoms 
of  beech  and  sugar-maple,  white  oak,  ash,  etc.  It  has  line  pasturage:  hay,  oats,  m'ooI, 
buckwheat,  rye,  and  potatoes  are  the  staple  products,  and  maple  sugar  is  an  article  of 
export.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Burlington  and  Lamoille  railroad,  and  the  Portland  and 
Ogdensburg  railroad  (Vermont  division).  The  manufactures  are  lumber,  leather,  and 
starch.  Number  of  farms  of  all  sizes  in  '70,  1610.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised, 
and  horses  for  the  New  England  market.  Value  of  live  stock  in  '70,  $1,060,830;  value 
of  home  manufactures,  $3,830;  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate,  $6,015,609; 
cash  value  of  farms  in  '70,  $5,675,180.     Seat  of  justice,  Hyde  Park. 

LAMOILLE  RIVER,  in  n.  Vermont,  rises  in  Longpond,  about  80  m.  n.e.  of  Mont- 
I)elier,  in  the  extreme  s.  part  of  Orleans  co.  After  flowing  s.w.  for  a  short  distance  in 
C'aledonia  co. ,  it  changes  its  course  to  w.n.w.  through  Lamoille  co.,  and  agaki  to  s.s.w. 
in  Franklin  co.,  thence  through  Cliittenden  co.,  emptying  into  lake  Champlain  near  the 
s.  extremity  of  Grand  island.  Winding  among  the  gentle  slopes  of  the  Green  moun- 
tains, its  course  is  marked  by  fertile  valleys,  and,  with  its  tributaries,  it  furnishes 
extensive  water-power  for  a  large  number  of  sawmills  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber; 
about  7  m,  from  its  mouth  it  falls  150  ft.  in  a  course  of  800  yards.  Slate,  gneiss,  and 
limestone  are  found  along  its  banks,  and  granite  is  quarried  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns. 

LA  MOTTE-FOUQUE.     See  Fouque,  ante. 

LA  MOTTE-VALOIS,  Jeanne  de  Luz  de  St.  Remy,  Comtcsse  de,  1756-91;  b. 
('liampaigne,  France;  an  irregular  descendant  of  Henry  II.  She  was  an  adventuress  who 
married  a  w^orthless  count  de  La  Motte,  was  involved  in  intrigues  with  the  cardinal  de 
Rohan;  afterward  in  some  crime  concerning  a  diamond  necklace  which,  in  her  memoirs, 
she  accuses  Marie  Antoinette  of  having  been  an  accessory  to;  was  condemned,  evaded 
prison,  and  escaped  to  London,  where  in  a  revel  she  is  said  to  have  fallen  out  of  a 
window  and  died.  She  is  supposed  to  have  been  under  pay  of  Marie  Antoinette.  The 
memoirs  alluded  to  were  seized  on  their  first  appearance  by  the  authorities,  and  the 
entire  edition  searched  for  and  supposed  to  be  destroyed;  but  it  subsequently  reappeared 
under  the  title  of  the  Vie  de  la  Comtcsse  de  La  Motte.  Carlyle  has  written  a  story  of  The 
Diamond  Necklace. 

LAMOURE,  a  co.  in  central  Dakotah,  formed  since  the  census  of  1870;  about  1800 
sq.  miles.  It  is  watered  by  the  James  river,  flowing  s.e.  from  counties  iu  the  north, 
and  constituting  its  s.e.  boundary  line. 

LAMPADEPHO  RIA,  the  name  given  to  a  ceremony  customary  in  Athens  at  the 
celebration  of  the  festivals  of  the  so-called  "fire-gods,"  Prometheus,  Vulcan,  and  Mi- 
nerva, Runners  carrying  lighted  torches  ran  races  between  the  altar  raised  to  these  gods 
in  the  outer  Ceramicus,  on  the  s.  side  of  the  Acropolis,  and  the  latter  point,  which  was 
the  goal.  The  distance  was  about  half  a  mile,  and  the  object  was  to  convey  the  lighted 
torch  to  the  goal  witli'?)ut  permitting  it  to  be  extinguished.  Tliis  was  accomplished  by 
means  of  different  lines  of  runners,  each  of  Avhom  carried  the  torch  in  turn,  passing  it 
to  his  successor,  the  line  whose  torch  first  reached  the  goal  still  burning  being  con- 
sidered victorious.  The  ceremony  is  supposed  to  have  symbolized  the  theft  of  fire  by 
Prometheus  from  the  chariot  of  the  sun.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon  it  was  intro- 
duced into  the  festivals  of  Pan.  In  the  time  of  Socrates  horses  were  used  in  these  races. 
LAMPASAS,  a  co.  in  central  Texas,  has  for  its  w.  boundary  the  Colorado  river  and  a 
small  branch.  It  is  also  drained  by  the  Lampasas  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Leon  river, 
and  the  little  rivulets  that  run  into  it;  800  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  5,421 — 5,354  of  American 
i)irth,  and  86  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  thinly  timbered.  The  soil  is  generally 
fertile,  being  adapted  to  the  production  of  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  lye,  and  oats.  There  is 
good  pasturage;  and  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised  and  exported.  Value  of 
liome  mai]ufactures  in  '70,  $3,147,  the  product  of  10  establishments.  At  Lampasas  in 
the  s.  portion  are  medicinal  springs.  Number  of  farms  in  70,  890;  value  of  all  live 
stock,  $103,556;  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate  in '70,  $288,120.  Seat  of  justice, 
I^ampasas. 

LAMPRIS,  a  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  famity  scomberklm  or  mackerel  family; 
body  oval,  greatly  depressed,  small  deciduous  scales;  teeth  Avanting  in  adults,  small 
mouth;  a  single  elevated  and  elongated  dorsal  fin,  sides  of  tail  carinated,  numerous 
l)yloric  cceca,  and  a  large,  posteriorly  bifurcate  air-bladder.     See  Opati. 

LAMP'SACUS,  acity  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  LEellespont,  near  where  it  begins 
to  open  into  the  Propontis.  The  orliiinal  name  was  Pityusa,  from  the  number  of  pine 
trees  which  grew  there.     A  colony  of  lonians  from  Phoca3a  and  Miletus  settled  there. 
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calling  it  Lamp?iieus  from  a  Greek  word  denoting  to  ^hine,  an  oracle  having  directed 
tliem  to  -setile  on  the  spot  where  they  lirst  saw  tlie  liglit.  It  hud  an  excellent  harbor, 
and  became  a  great  commercial  mart.  During  the  Ionian  revolt  it  passed  into  the  power 
of  the  Persians,  but  on  their  overthrow  at  Mycale  479  B.C.  it  became  the  ally  of  Athens, 
to  which  it  remained  faithful  until  the  Athenian  disasters  in  Sicily,  when  it  revolted. 
The  Athenians,  however,  soon  reducing  it.  held  it  until  it  was  taken  by  Alexander  the 
j^reat.  Afterwards  it  submitted  to  the  Romans,  under  whom  it  flourished  for  a  long 
lime.  Several  distinguished  men  were  natives  of  this  city,  among  whom  were  Anaxi- 
mi-nes  the  orator,  Charon  the  historian,  and  Metrodorus  the  Epicurean  philosopher.  It 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Priapus,  who  was  said  to  have  been  born  there  of 
Aphrodite.  A  small  town  called  Lamsaki  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lampsacus, 
of  which  now  no  trace  remains. 

LAMP,  SAFETY.     See  Safety  Lamp,  ante, 

LAMPSON,  Sir  Curtis  Miranda,  b.  Yt.,  1806;  removed  to  England  in  1830,  and  was 
naturalized  in  1848.  He  devoted  himself  to  mercantile  pursuits  in  London,  and  acquired 
a  fortune.  In  185G  he  was  appointed  a  director  in  the  first  Atlantic  cable  company, 
became  vice-chairman,  and  10  years  later  was  made  a  baronet  on  account  of  his  valuable 
services  to  that  enterprise.  He  was  a  friend  of  George  Peabody,  and  v^'as  appointed 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund.  lie  is  at  present  (1880)  deputy  governor  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  company. 

LAMSON,  Alvan,  d.d.,  1792-1864;  b.  Mass.;  having  pursued  a  preparatory  course 
of  study  at  Phillips  academy,  entered  Harvard  university,  graduating  in  1814,  and  in 
tlie  same  year  accepted  the  position  of  tutor  in  Bowdoin  college,  Brunswick,  Me.  In 
1818  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  after  a  2  years'  course 
of  theological  study  at  the  Harvard  divinity  school,  and  remained  in  charge  of  that  pas- 
torate until  1858.  In  1857  he  published  a  carefully  prepared  volume  of  sermons,  and 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Christian  Examiner. 

LAN'ARK,  a  co.  in  e.  Ontario,  Canada,  drained  by  the  Mississippi  river  (rising  in 
Mississi]>pi  lake,  in  the  eastern  portion,  and  flowing  n,  100  m.  into  the  Ottawa  river),  by 
the  Clyde,  the  Tay,  navigable  as  far  as  the  Rideau  canal,  and  the  river  Rideau,  a  brancii 
of  the  Ottawa.  It  is  i)arTially  bounded  on  the  s.  by  lake  Rideau,  and  the  Rideau  canal, 
which  passes  through  the  lake,  connecting  the  Ottawa  river  with  lake  Ontario,  and  the 
entire  southern  portion  is  dotted  with  ]ncturesque  little  lakes.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
beautiful  scenery;  1194  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  33,020—3,220  of  English  birth  or  descent.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Brockville  and  Ottawa  division  of  the  Canada  Central  railway,  the 
branch  road  from  Smith's  Falls  to  Perth,  and  the  Carleton  Place  extension  to  Pembroke. 
It  has  extensive  mineral  deposits,  saw  and  grist  mills,  and  an  important  trade  in  lumber. 
Freestone  is  quamcd,  and  leather,  machinery,  and  furniture  are  manufactured.  It  is 
divided  into  two  ridings.     Capital,  Perth. 

LANCASTER,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Nebraska,  drained  by  Salt  or  Saline  creek,  and  tributa- 
ries of  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Platte  rivers.  It  is_  intersected  by  branches  of  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad,  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  river,  and  the  Atchison  and 
Nebraska  railroad;  864  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  28,090—22,053  of  American  birth.  The  surface 
is  uneven,  with  good  pasture  and  fertile  prairie  land,  thinly  timbered  and  productive 
of  grain;  it  is  also  adapted  to  stock-raising.  It  has  salt-basins  and  salt-springs,  and 
quarries  of  building-stone,  carboniferous  limestone,  and  cretaceous  sandstone.  Among 
tlie  products  are  tobacco,  wool,  Irish  potatoes,  honey,  flaxseed,  and  sorghum.  Yalua- 
tion  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  '70,  $1,505,790.  Yaluo  of  farms  in  '70,  $2,136,053. 
It  contained  in  '70,  969  farms.  Yalue  of  all  live  slock  in  '70,  $374,029.  Yalue  of  home 
manufactures,  $18,396.     Seat  of  justice,  Lincoln,  the  capital  of  the  state. 

LANCASTER,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Penn.,  has  for  its  w.  boundaiy  the  Susquehanna  river,  and 
for  the  s.e.  Oclorara  creek.  The  Conesloga  creek  crosses  it  from  n.e.  to  s.w.,  and  South 
mountain  extends  along  the  n.Av.  border.  Mine  ridge  is  in  the  s.e.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Columbia  and  Port  Deposit  division  of  the  Pcnnsvlvania  railroad,  and  the  Read- 
ing and  Columbia  railroad;  1050  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  139,444—132,393  of  American  birth. 
Its  mineral  resources  comprise  iron,  nickel,  micaceous  roofing-slate,  blue  limestone,  and 
Potsdam  sandstone;  marble,  chrome,  and  magnesia  are  also  found.  It  had  in  '70,  17 
mines  of  iron  ore,  employing  864  men  and  boys;  1  nickel  mine,  employing  48  men 
and  boys;  and  4  stone  quarries,  emi)loying  43  men.  The  soil  is  a  rich  loam,'of  which 
lime  forms  a  principal  part,  and  is  exceptionally  fertile.  The  scenery  is  delightful, 
the  .surface  of  the  country  being  diversified  by  low  hills  and  broad  greVn  valleys.  Its 
products  are  fruit,  sorghum,  corn,  hops,  hoiiey,  wheat,  buckwheat,  tobacco.  \)arley, 
Wool,  flax,  oats,  and  sweet  potatoes.  The  yieUrof  Avheat  in  '70  was  2,077,363  bushels; 
of  toba(!co,  2,692,584  lbs.;  of  wine,  7,722  'galls  ,  and  there  was  a  large  yield  of  dairy 
I)roducts.  Cash  value  of  farms  in  '70,  $70,724,908.  Number  of  farms,  7,477.  Yalu'e 
of  live  stock  in  '70,  $6,044,215.  It  has  excellent  water-i)ower,  and  large  manufactories 
of  lumber,  tin,  copper,  sheet-iron  ware,  and  machinery:  also  cotton  and  woolen  and 
paper  factories.  12  brev/eries,  and  ])laniiig  and  .saw  mills.  It  has  extensive  forests  of 
o?ik,  hickory,  chestnut,  and  a.sh.  Valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate,  $170,000,000. 
Seat  of  justice,  Lancaster. 
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LANCASTER,  a  co.  in  South  Carolina,  has  for  its  w.  border  the  Catawha  river  and  the 
state  of  North  Carolina  on  the  n.  and  u.w.  It  is  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Lyncli's  creek; 
53()sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  16,903 — 16,885  of  American  birth,  and  5,924  colored.  *^Tlie  surface 
is  undulating;  in  some  portions  densely  wooded;  in  others  tlie  fertile  soil  produces  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  wool,  wheat,  fruit  to  some  extent,  oats,  rye,  and  the  best  sweet  potatoes; 
otlier  products  ai"e  Indian  corn  and  grass,  honey,  sorgl)um,  and  sugar-cane.  Gold  is 
found  near  tlie  Catawba  river.  It  has  one  quartz  mine  employing  4  men;  capital,  $45,000; 
annual  product,  1500.  Value  of  home  manufactures  in  '70,  $452.  Value  of  all  live 
stock,  principally  cows,  sheep,  and  swine,  $206,601.  It  contained  in  '70,  639  farms. 
It  had  26  manufacturing  establishments,  employing  46  hands,  w'ith  a  capital  of  $31,118, 
and  an  annual  product  of  $114,160.  Valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  '70,  $2,012,- 
810.     Seat  of  justice,  Lancaster  Court-house, 

LANCASTER,  a  co.  in  e,  Virginia,  has  for  its  western  border  the  Rappahannock,  a 
navigable  river,  flowing  s.e.  past  Windmill  point  into  the  Chesapeake  bay,  which  is  the 
s.e.  boundary;  112  sq.ni. ;  pop.  '80,  6,160 — 6,150  of  American  birth,  3,157  colored.  The 
surface  is  level,  and  equally  divided  into  forest  and  plain.  That  portion  of  the  soil 
under  cultivation  is  adapted  to  fruit,  corn,  winter  wheat,  rye,  wool,  and  sorghum;  other 
products  are  sweet  potatoes  and  oats.  Value  of  all  live  stock,  $91,498,  Horses  and  cat- 
tle are  raised,  and  a  larger  number  of  swine.  It  has  16  manufacturing  establishments, 
employing  51  hands,  with  a  capital  of  $20,190,  and  annual  product  of  $44,673.  Seat  of 
justice,  Lancaster  Court-house. 

LANCASTER,  a  city  in  s.e.  Ohio,  on  the  Hocking  river,  near  its  source,  32  m,  s.e. 
of  Columbus,  21  m.  n.e.  of  Circleville,  116  m.  e.n.e.  of  Cincinnati,  and  52  m.  w.s.w.  of 
Zanesville;  pop.  '70,  4,725.  It  is  on  the  Hocking  canal,  and  has  the  trade  of  a  large  and 
fertile  section  of  country,  where  the  vine  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  is  a  central  mar- 
ket for  its  produce.  It  is  the  junction  of  the  Columbus  and  Hocking  vallc}^  railroad 
and  the  Cincinnati  and  Muskingum  valley  railway.  It  has  a  pleasant  and  picturesque 
environment,  and  is  a  well-built  town,  with  many  elegant  public  buildings,  a  stone 
court-house  costing  $150,000,  2  national  banks,  6  hotels,  9  churches,  excellent  pubhc 
schools;  and  the  state  reform  i^chool  for  boys,  with  a  farm  of  1400  acres,  is  6  m.  dis- 
tant. It  has  2  weekly  newspapers.  There  are  several  manufactories;  among  them  the 
machine  shops  of  the  Eagle  machine  company,  and  the  Cincinnati  and  Muskingum 
valley  railroad,  planing  mills,  several  flour  and  woolen  mills,  2  breweries,  and  a  large 
wine  cellar,  capable  of  holding  40,000  gallons, 

LANCASTER  {ante),  a  city  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  center  of  the  limestone  region, 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  state.  During  the  occupation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British, 
1777-78,  the  Continental  congress  sat  in  Lancaster.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and 
well  built,  principally  of  brick.  Manufacturing  industries  are  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
lager  beer.  Lancaster  county  is  an  important  tobacco  district,  and  the  city  manufactures 
many  millions  of  cigars  annually.  There  are  33  churches  and  chapels,  the  streets  and 
houses  are  lighted  by  gas,  and  there  is  an  excellent  fire  department.     Pop.  '80,  25,769. 

LANCE,  George,  1802-64;  b.  England;  studied  historical  painting  with  Hayden, 
but  left  this  branch  of  art  on  discovering,  accidentally,  his  remarkable  talent  for  the 
delineation  of  still-life.  As  a  painter  of  fruit  and  flowers,  both  in  composition  and  as  a 
colorist,  he  was  un equaled  among  the  English  oil-painters  of  his  time.  He  was  also  a 
remarkably  successful  copyist,  and  restored,  with  great  accuracy  and  fidelity  to  the 
manner  of  the  master,  a  painting  by  Velasquez  in  the  national  gallery,  London.  His 
works  exhibited  at  the  royal  academy  and  British  institution  exhibitions  always  attracted 
general  attention.  His  forte  lay  in  the  wonderful  brilliancy  of  his  coloring,  the  exact- 
ness of  his  imitation,  and  the  taste  displayed  in  his  grouping  and  arrangement  of 
acces.^ories, 

LANCE,  The  Holt,  the  name  applied  in  the  Greek  church  to  the  knife  with  which 
the  priest  cuts  the  bread  at  communion.  This  knife  is  formed  like  a  lance,  designed  to 
imitate  the  spear  by  which  Christ  was  pierced, — 2.  A  lance  which  was  given  to  king 
Henry  I.  of  Germany  by  Rudolph  of  Burgundy,  and  which  is  claimed  by  tradition  to 
have  been  in  large  part  made  from  the  nails  employed  in  Christ's  crucifixion.  Another 
narrative  has  it  that  this  was  the  same  lance  emploj'ed  by  the  Roman  soldier.  It  became 
considered  to  be  a  powerful  talisman,  and  was  one  of  the  most  important  insignia 
l)elonging  to  the  German  empire.  In  its  honor,  in  1354,  pope  Innocent  VI.  instituted  a 
special  festival,  and  it  was  used  during  the  crusades  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  cross. 

LANCELOT.  Bom  Claude,  1615-95;  b.  Paris;  was  regent  of  the  monastic  schools 
of  Port  Royal,  teacher  of  mathematics  and  Greek,  and  specially  noted  for  the  works  on 
grammar  which  he  contributed  to  the  Port  Royal  publications.  He  was  the  teacher  of 
Racine,  tlie  associate  of  Pascal,  and,  1660-72,  tutor  to  tbe  princes  dc  Conti.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  seclusion,  and  devoted  to  prayer  and  meditation. 

LANPER,  a  co.  in  n.  Nevada,  has  Idaho  for  its  n.  boundary,  and  is  drained  by  the 
head-waters  of  the  Owyhee  river,  flowing  n.w.  into  Oregon;  also,  centrally  by  the  Reese 
river,  and  branches  of  the  Humboldt  river,  which  falls  into  Humboldt  lake,  in  the  next 
county;  pop.  '80,  3,624.      The  southern  portion  is  extremely  mountainous,  with  long 
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Talleys.  fertile  in  some  instances,  deep  canons,  and  thickly  wooded  vaies.  The  Quartz 
iiKdiulaius  lraver.>e  it  centrally,  and  silver  is  found  imbedded  in  the  quartz  rock.  The 
(ientral  Pacific  railroad  follows  the  valley  of  the  Humboldt  river,  crossing  it  in  the 
soutlieru  portion,  and  a  branch  road  extends  in  a  southerly  direction  from  Palisade  to 
Eureka,  called  the  Eureka  and  Palisade  railroad.  It  comprises  good  grazing  lands,  on 
wiiich  considerable  stock  is  raised;  gold-bearing  tracts  in  the  u.,  and  silver  and  lead 
near  Reese  river.  Product  of  the  shipment  of  bullion  in  71,  $3,800,000.  The  agricul- 
tural districts  produce  wheat,  oats,  barley,  wool,  and  Irish  potatoes;  the  product  of 
butter  in  70  was  20,950  lbs.  It  has  9  silver  quartz  mines,  employing  127  men;  capital, 
$1,919,100;  annual  product,  $394,558.  Value  of  live  stock  in  70,  $211,980.  It  has  4 
manufacturing  establishments,  employing  191  men,  with  a  capital  of  $657,500;  annual 
proiluct,  $1,136,577.     Valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  70,  $4,766,947. 

LANDER,  Frederic  West,  1822-62;  b.  Mass.;  received  a  military  education  at 
the  Norwich,  Vt.,  military  academy,  and  devoted  himself  to  railroad  engineering.  He 
superintended  two  of  the  early  expeditions  for  the  survey  of  the  route  for  the  Pacihc 
railroad,  both  of  which  were  arduous  and  dangerous,  and  of  the  latter  of  which  he  was 
the  sole  survivor.  He  joined  the  U.  S.  army  in  1861,  was  appointed  a  brig.gen.,  and 
served  with  great  credit,  distinguishing  himself  as  an  able  and  daring  officer,  in  Mar., 
1862,  he  was  stricken  down  by  disease,  and  died  at  Paw  Paw,  Va.  Gen.  Lander  married, 
in  1860.  Jean  Margaret  Davenport. 

LANDER,  Jean  Margaret  Davenport,  b.  Eng.,  1829;  entered  upon  the  stage  as 
a  profession,  and  gained  a  high  reputation  in  the  United  States  as  an  actress  of  remark- 
able vigor  and  tine  natural  gifts,  which  had  been  cultivated  to  a  point  of  rare  excellence. 
In  the  character  of  Camille  she  was  preferred  by  many  even  to  Matilda  Heron,  the  great 
American  original  in  that  part.  She  married  gen.  Lander  in  1860,  and  on  his  death  in 
1862  she  served  as  a  hospital  nurse,  continuing  in  that  duty  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
In  1865  she  returned  to  tlie  stage. 

LANDER,  Louisa,  b.  Salem,  Mass.,  1835;  exhibited,  when  quite  young,  a  talent  for 
modeling  and  sculpture;  and  at  the  age  of  20  went  to  Rome  and  studied  with  Crawford. 
Besides  busts  of  Hawthorne  and  others,  she  has  produced  a  number  of  statuettes  and  stat- 
ues in  marble,  which  have  been  highly  commended.  Among  her  works  are  "Galatea," 
"Virginia  Dare,"  and  "Undine,"  statuettes;  "Evangeline,"  "Ceres  Mourning  for 
Proserpine,"  and  "  A  Sylph  Alighting." 

LANDIT,  a  fair  or  market,  said  to  have  been  established  by  Charlemagne  about  800, 
and  which  received  its  name  from  Lundi  (Monday),  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  it 
began.  The  actual  period  of  the  landit  included  the  week  beginning  with  the  first  Mon- 
day after  St.  Barnabas  day  (June  11).  It  was  at  once  a  trade  center  and  a  religious  and 
popular  festival.  It  was  held  both  in  Paris  and  at  St.  Denis,  and  its  opening  was  accom- 
pmied  by  an  imposing  ceremonial  of  a  semi-religious  character,  conducted  by  the  bishop 
and  clergy,  students  and  officials.  The  landit  was  abolished  in  1789,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  modern  fair  as  represented  at  Beaucaire.  The  word  is  also  used  in  the  French  to 
signify  a  small  present,  such  as  may  be  purchased  at  a  fair. 

LANDLORD  and  TENANT  {ante).  The  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  may 
be  inferred  from  the  circumstances  of  the  parties  as  well  as  created  by  express  contract. 
The  payment  of  rent  is  prima  facie,  but  not  conclusive  evidence  of  such  implied 
contract,  and  such  contract  will  arise  generally  where  one  person  occupies  another's 
l.inds  or  tenements  by  the  consent  of  the  owner.  We  will  consider,  first,  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  landlord  ;  secondly,  the  right  and  obligations  of  the  tenant.'  These 
begin  with  the  date  of  the  lease,  unless  some  other  date  has  be^n  fixed,  or,  in  the  absence 
of  a  written  lease,  with  the  tenant's  entrance  into  possession. 

The  landlord  has  a  right  to  receive  the  rent,  to  go  upon  the  premises  to  collect  rent, 
to  prevent  waste,  and,  upon  notice  given  to  the  tenant,  to  see  if  waste  has  been  com- 
mitted. He  can  maintain  an  action  only  for  injuries  to  the  reversion,  i.e. ,  his  estate 
remaining  after  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  The  landlord  is  under  obligation  to  main- 
tain the  tenant  in  possession  of  the  leased  premises,  i.e.,  to  protect  the  tenant  from 
being  ousted  by  any  person  claiming  under  a  title  superior  to  that  of  the  landlord,  and 
not  to  disturb  the  tenant's  occupation  by  any  act  of  his  own,  as,  for  instance,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  nuisance.  The  landlord  is  also  charged  with  the  obligation,  in  the  absence  of 
express  provision  to  the  contrarj'"  in  the  lease,  of  paying  all  taxes  to  which  the  premises 
are  subject,  and  of  discharging  the  interest  upon  such  mortgage  or  mortgages  as  they 
may  be  incumbered  with;  and  in  case  any  liability  of  this  sort  which  the  landlord  is 
chargeable  with  is  satisfied  by  the  tenant  for  his  own  protection,  he  is  entitled  to  rei)ay- 
ment  by  the  landlord,  or  to  withhold  the  rent  to  the  extent  of  tlie  liability  so  assr.med. 
In  limitation  of  the  landlord's  obligations,  it  should  be  said  that  he  is  not  responsible 
where  the  tenant  is  dispossessed  by  a  person  who  has  no  title,  or  where  the  tenant's 
interest  is  injured  by  the  acts  of  third  persons.  Nor  is  the  landlord  liable  to  make 
repairs,  or  for  expenses  incurred  by  the  tenant  in  making  repairs,  or  to  restore  the 
buildings  upon  the  premises  when  they  have  been  burned  down. 

The  tenant  is  under  obligation  to  pay  rent,  and.  if  he  have  stipulated  to  pay  a  fixed 
sum  for  a  certain  term,  he  is  not  excused  by  the  destruction  of  the  premises,  or  by  any 
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injury  to  his  interest  otherwise  than  by  act  of  the  landlord.  The  tenant  must  restore  the 
premises  to  the  landlord  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy  in  as  good  order  as  he  received 
them,  witli  allowance  for  necessary  wear  and  tear.  He  is  liable  only  for  ordinary- 
repairs,  such  as  of  fences,  doors,  windows,  etc.  The  rights  and  liabilities  of  a  tenant  in 
possession  are  the  same,  substantially,  as  against  third  persons,  as  if  he  were  actual 
owner.  A  tenancy  may  be  dissolved  by  tlie  surrender  of  the  lease  to  the  landlord  by  the 
tenant,  or  forfeiture  of  the  lease  by  a  breach  of  a  covenant  contained  in  it,  such  as  the 
covenant  to  pay  rent,  not  to  commit  waste,  etc. ;  in  case  of  a  tenancy  for  life  or  for 


most  of  the  United  States  much  less  time  is  allowed. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy  the  landlord  has  a  right  to  re-enter  upon  the 
premises,  and,  in  case  of  the  tenant's  holding  over,  may  recover  possession  by  the  old 
common-law  action  of  ejectment,  which  in  this  country  has  been  largely  superseded  by 
summary  proceedmgs  under  the  statutes  of  the  different  states.  A  lease  may  be  either 
verbal  or  by  deed  under  seal.  By  the  statute  of  frauds  a  lease  for  a  term  of  over  three 
years  must  be  in  writing,  and  in  some  states  a  verbal  lease  is  good  for  only  one  year. 
Any  person  not  under  legal  disability  may  make  a  valid  lease,  provided  the  lessor  at  the 
time  of  making  the  lease  have  possession  of  the  premises  demised.  When  the  landlord 
permits  the  tenant  to  remain  upon  the  premises  after  the  expiration  of  the  term,  a 
tenancy  at  will  is  created,  which  will  be  terminated  by  the  landlord's  taking  rent  from 
another  party,  or  by  some  act  by  the  landlord  and  other  parties  indicating  that  the  rela- 
tion of  landlord  and  tenant  exists  between  them. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  (ante).  The  word  landscape  implies  a  considerable 
range  of  perspective  over  nature,  embracing  gradations  from  a  foreground  to  a  middle 
and  a  far  distance.  A  piece  of  decorated  ground,  or  park,  which  has  not  such  a  view 
cannot  be  considered  a  landscape  garden.  There  is  an  obvious  impi-opriety  in  the  con- 
junction of  the  Avords  landscape  and  garden,  in  their  use  when  we  mean  simply  the 
English  or  natural  style  in  decoratiDe  gardening.  The  latter  words  cover  the  whole  field, 
and  should  be  substituted  for  landscape  gardening.  To  garden,  to  lay  out  and  plant, 
and  make  or  moid  such  an  extent  of  view  as  to  create  grand  or  extensive  landscapes, 
is  preposterous.  As  well  seek  to  make  artificial  skies  or  oceans.  Great  and  beautiful 
landscapes  are  without  the  pale  of  gardening  arts;  but  decorative  gardening  may  aid  in 
producing  charming  bits  of  perspective  in  vegetation,  made  more  pictorial  by  artful 
adaptations  of  the  various  elements  of  beauty  which  the  garden  artist  may  have  means 
to  employ,  and  tlius  make  exquisite  miniature  or  condensed  landscapes.  The  term 
decorative  gardening,  how-ever,  even  in  that  case,  is  by  far  the  truer  name  to  apply  to  the 
art.  As  used  in  England,  the  term  landscape-gardening  refers  to  the  natural  and  grace- 
ful, in  contradistinction  to  the  formal  and  geometric,  styles  of  gardening.  The  English, 
leaving  originated  and  carried  the  former  style  to  a  perfection  never  before  attained,  the 
word  landscape,  which  attached  to  that  variety  of  decorated  grounds,  has  served  to 
mislead  people  into  the  idea  that  a  good  imitation  of  a  piece  of  primitive  nature  is  a 
refined  piece  of  "landscape  gardening."  TJic  charm  of  primitive  nature  is  the  absence 
of  all  evidence  of  art.  The  diarm  of  decorative  gardening  is  in  the  variety  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  art  employed  in  improving,  arranging,  and  setting  pliant  vegetation:  so  that 
the  beautiful  foliage  and  bloom  of  its  summer  growth  shall  be  exhibited  to  the  greatest 
perfection  from  the  w^alls  or  roads  made  to  traverse  the  ground;  so  as  to  make  the  most 
charming  setting  for  the  architecture  and  sculpture  that  may  be  needed  for  the  comfort 
or  delight  of  those  who  are  to  use  the  place,  or  to  make  a  lovely  foreground  for  a  dis- 
tant view.  All  the  hints  which  a  living  observer  of  natural  scenery  may  receive  from  a 
close  observation  of  the  effects  produced,  the  play  of  light  and  shade  and  color,  by  the 
varied  juxtapositions  of  ground  surfaces,  trees,  grass,  roads,  and  Avater,  to  enable  him 
to  reproduce  on  a  limited  scale  the  most  pleasing  effects  he  may  see,  and  to  avoid  those 
features  in  the  primitive  picture  which  do  not  contribute  to  its  pleasing  effect — all  these 
hints  from  nature  constitute  the  elements  of  kuuhcape  gardening.  But  in  order  to  be 
an  art  it  must  be  associated  with  the  evidence  of  human  effort.  A  lovely  bit  of  wild 
landscape,  if  it  have  but  a  path  to  a  summer-house,  or  an)'- other  evidence  that  its  beauty 
is  dedicated  to  use  as  b(!auty,  becomes  a  bit  of  landscape  art  by  such  evidence  of  its 
appropriation.  And  the  added  features  of  art,  as  paths,  walks,  flowers,  and  lawn,  that 
will  heighten  the  beauty  and  the  interest  of  that  pretty  scene,  without  marring  its  har- 
.nony,  constitute  the  gardening  art.  iVs  wealth  and  taste  increase,  tlie  art  naturally 
tends  to  great  use  of  architectural  accompaniments;  as  decorated  steps,  terraces,  pavi- 
lions, garden-Jiouses,  vases,  fountains,  bridges,  etc.,  until  the  constructive  arts  are  the 
principal,  and  nature's  growths  only  their  decoration.  Tlien,  it  is  architectural  garden- 
ing; none  the  less  decorative,  but  certainly  not  landscape  gardening.  The  formal  park 
at  Versailles,  with  its  monotony  of  geometric  angles,  its  breadth  of  barren  gravel,  its 
wealth  of  architectural  and  sculptural' decorations.^ia  a  type  of  architectural  and  fornial 
gardening  on  a  great  park  scale.  Roman  and  Italian  villa  gardens  for  2,000  years  have 
been  examples  of  the  more  domestic  forms  of  architectural  gardening.  Compared  with 
tiie  simple  use  of  nature's  materials  in  the  English  or  "natural"  style,  the  former  are 
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vnstiv  more  cxponsivc.  The  latter  is.  tlicvcfore,  to  be  reeonimcnded.  for  the  reason  that 
ai  Hmiied  ((^t  very  charming  etfeets  may  be  ])roducetl  with  grass,  trees,  and  flowers 
alone;  and  it  is  lar  better  to  succeed  perfectly  with  tlie  use  of  tliese  only,  tlian  to 
uitcmpl  a  style  beyond  most  men's  reach.  But  when  both  taste  and  the  means  to  gratify 
ii  are  joined,  mueli  higlier  examples  of  decorative  gardening  may  be  produced  by  work- 
ing after  the  Italian  school. 

The  public  parks  of  the  United  States  (see  Parks)  now  exhibit  some  of  the  best 
.  models  of  landscape  gardening  on  a  great  scjde.  The  cemeteries  of  nearly  all  American 
'  cities  are  also  designed  to  produce  pleasing  effects  in  landscape  gardening;  and  as  far 
'  as  such  effects  can  be  produced  where  numberless  monumental  tributes  to  the  dead 
nuist  necessarily  be  conspicuous  features  of  the  scene,  they  are  the  most  beautiful  art 
works  of  their  kind  in  the  world.  In  private  grounds  the  development  of  taste  in  the 
United  States,  in  what  is  called  landscape  gardening.-  but  should  be  called  decorative 
garilening  merely,  has  been  rapid;  and  although  architectural  gardening  has  received 
little  of  The  study  which  its  capabilities  invite,  the  lovely  surroundings  of  grass,  trees, 
and  flowers  of  American  homc^!  marks  an  advanced  taste  in  the  arts  of  gardening. 
The  principal  American  works  on  this  subject  are  A.  J.  Downing's  "Treatise  on  Land- 
scape Gardening,"  published  30  years  ago.  and  a  work  by  Weidemeyer  on  decorative 
gardening  on  a  scale  adapted  to  suburban  homes,  F.J.  Scott's  treatise  entitled  "The 
Art  of  Beautifying  Home  Grounds."  London's  "  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening"  (English) 
is  by  far  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  extant;  of  greatest  value  to  those  who  may 
intend  to  practice  landscape  gardening  as  a  profession,  but  more  particularly  adapted 
to  England. 

LANDSEER,  Charles,  1799-1879;  b.  England;  elder  brother  of  sir  Edwin.  Re- 
ceived his  first  instructions  in  art  from  his  father,  and  from  the  celebrated  historical 
l»ainter,  B.  R.  HajTtlon,  and  entered  the  school  of  the  royal  academy  in  1816.  Four 
years  later  he  accompanied  lord  Stuart  de  Rothsay  on  a  mission  to  Brazil,  where  he 
made  a  large  number  of  drawings  and  sketches  for  Don  Pedro  I.  He  made  his  first 
exhibition  at  the  royal  academy  in  1828;  in  1837  was  elected  an  associate;  and  in  1845 
an  academician.  In  1851  he  t)ec:ime  keeper  of  the  academy,  and  held  that  office  until 
1878,  when  he  retired  with  a  pension  of  the  amount  of  his  salary.  Among  his  jjaintings, 
the  most  important  are  "Pillaging  of  a  Jew's  House;"  "  The  Temptation  of  Andrew 
Marvell;"  "The  Departure  of  Charles  II.  from  Bentley;"  and  "  The  Eve  of  the  Battle 
of  P^dgehill."  One  of  his  paintings  found  a  place  in  the  Vernon  gallery,  and  others 
gained  art  union  prizes. 

LANDSEER,  John,  1789-1852,  b.  Lincoln,  Eng. ;  now  best  known  as  the  father  of 
sir  Edwin  Landseer,  whose  paintings  he  was  first  to  engrave  and  make  widely  known. 
At  24  he  had  executed  some  admirable  plates.  In  1806  he  opened  a  school  of  engraving, 
became  an  associate  of  the  royal  academy  the  year  after,  and  devoted  much  time  to 
archaeology.  Among  his  engravings  are  the  plates  in  Bower's  History  of  England;  in 
sir  Thomas  Moore's  Views  in  Scotland;  a  portrait  of  Nelson;  "Saint  John"  after  Benj. 
West;  "The  Rat  on  Watch;"  "  The  Dogs  of  Mt.  St.  Bernard,"  after  a  painting  by  Edwin; 
Und  plates  for  the  Stafford  gallery,  an  elaborate  quarto  in  4  vols.,  1818.  He  is  author 
of  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  early  pictures  of  the  national  academy  in  London, 
which  abounds  in  lively  narratives  and  humor;  of  a  memoir  on  the  sculptured  stones 
:    from  Babylon  in  vol.  xviiith  of  the  Archaologica;  and  of  Sabian  Researches. 

LANDSEER,  Thomas,  1800-66,  b.  London;  older  brother  of  sir  Edwin,  and  engaged 
\  most  of  his  life  engraving  on  steel  from  the  latter's  superb  animal  pictures.  His  engrav- 
i    ings  are   remarkable  reproductions,   often  full-sized  copies,  of  the   original  paintings; 

and  give  the  life,  spirit,  and  atmosphere  of  the  paintings  of  sir  Edwin  as  really  as  the 
l|   pointings  themselves.     Among    his  other  works  is  the  engraving  of   Rosa  Boidieur's 

"  Marche  aux  Choveaux."    The  French  national  library  contains  an  album  of  his  designs 

and  sketches,  which  indicate  high  talent.     He  was  author  of  the  Life  a/id  Letters  of 

William  Bewick. 

LANDSFELDT,  Countess  of.     Sec  Lola  Montez. 

LANDS'HUT,  or  Landeshut,  a  t.  about  50  m.  from  Breslau,  in  Silesia,  Prussia; 
T>")p.  '71,  5,673.  An  important  linen  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants,  but  the 
"?'ace  is  T'ot  otherwise  remarkable  in  a  commercial  sense,  llere  was  fought  in  1760  an 
important  battle  between  the  Prussians,  and  the  Austrians  under  gen.  Laudou,  in 
which  the  latter  were  successful. 

LANDSTAD,  Magnus  Brostrup.  1802-80;  a  priest  in  the  national  church  of  Nor- 
way, and  distinguished  for  his  contributions  to  the  literature  of  his  country.  He  has 
l»een  regarded  as  one  of  the  twelve  great  Norwegian  poets  of  this  century.  He  published 
I  a  hymn-book,  wliich  in  1869  was  authori/xnl  to  be  used  in  the  public  religious  services, 
and  is  now  used  in  nearly  every  parish  in  Norway.  In  1853  he  published  his  Nof- 
W€gian  ballads,  which,  with  notes,  fill  more  than  900  octavo  pages. 

LANDSTURM.     See  Landw^ehr,  ante. 

LANE,  a  CO.  in  w.  Kansas,  formed  of  extensive  prairies  and  watered  by  Walnut  creek, 
i^^orth  Fork,  and  South  Fork,  affluents  of  the  Arkansas  river;  650  sq.  miles.  Pop.  '80,  633. 
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LANE,  a  CO.  in  w.  Oregon,  having  for  its  n.  boundary  a  branch  of  the  Wilhimette 
river,  called  McKenzie's  Fork;  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains  for  its  e.  border,  and 
the  Calapooya  mountains  extending  along  the  s.  boundary  line  to  where  the  Sinslaw 
river  rises  and  flows  w.  to  the  Pacitic  ocean,  which  forms  its  w.  boundary;  3,550  s.qm. ; 
pop.  '80,  9,411.  The  Willamette  valley  formed  by  the  river  of  that  name  lies  along  the  e. 
section  for  200  m.,  and  is  from  20  to  30  m.  wide;  for  two-thirds  of  the  year  the  river  is 
navigable  by  steamboats  as  far  as  Eugene  City,  200  m,  from  its  mouth.  The  surface  is 
uneven,  varied  by  hills,  valleys,  and  dense  forests  of  fir  and  pine.  The  scenery  is  m;ig- 
nificent.  It  embraces  three  peaks  of  the  Cascade  range,  Mt.  Hood,  11,934  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  Mt.  Jefferson,  and  Mt.  Pitt.  Igneous  rocks  are  found  in  the  mountain- 
ous district;  but  in  the  valleys  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  productive  of  grain,  honey, 
and  tobacco.  Product  of  butter  in  '70,  155,214  lbs.  A  large  number  of  sheep  and  swine 
are  raised,  the  country  furnishing  a'ood  grazing  pastures,  and  wool  is  a  staple  product. 
Value  of  all  live  stock  in  '70,  $666,521;  cash  value  of  farms  in  '70,  $2,499,297.  It  has 
one  flour-mill  and  three  saw-mills.  Value  of  home  manufactures,  $1390.  It  has  47 
manufacturing  establishments  employing  111  hands;  capital,  $116,325;  annual  product, 
$164,239.  It  is  intersected  longitudinally  by  the  Oregon  and  California  railroad.  Value 
of  real  and  personal  estate  in  '70,  $2,100,000.     Seat  of  justice,  Eugene  City. 

LANE,  Edward  William,  ph.d.,  1801-76;  b.  England;  prepared  for  the  church, 
but  visited  Egypt  in  1825,  and  continued  to  travel  and  reside  in  that  country  till 
1843.  Having  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, he  published  a  popular  work  on  that  subject  in  1836;  and,  five  years  later,  a  new 
translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  1841.  Other  works  from  his  pen  are  Selections  fro /)i 
the  Kur-aii,  1843;  'a.vidL  Arabian  Talcs  and  Anecdotes,  1845.  He  labored  for  many  years 
at  the  compilation  of  an  Arabic-English  dictionary,  which  is  still  incomplete  (1880), 
though  six  parts  of  it  have  been  published.  He  left  behind  him  at  his  death,  in  1876, 
the  manuscript  complete  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  volumes  of  his  great  work.  Mr. 
Lane's  fluency  in  the  Arabic  language  was  extraordinary,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the 
customs  of  the  Arabs  gave  him  facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge  which  no  other  Eng- 
lish writer  has  possessed. 

LANE,  James  Henry,  1814-66;  b.  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. ;  educated  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  admitted  to  the  bar.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war  he  volunteered  as 
a  private  in  the  3d  Ind.  regiment,  became  its  col.,  and  at  Buena  Vista,  where  he  was  in 
command  of  a  brigade,  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallantry.  Returning  to  Indiana 
in  1848,  lie  was  elected  lieut.gov.,  and  in  1853  a  member  of  congress.  He  voted  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Kansas  political 
troubles,  removed  to  that  state,  and  was  a  prominent  member  and  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Topeka  convention.  He  was  made  president  of  the  Leaven- 
worth constitutional  convention  of  1857,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  actual  hostilities  between 
the  "free-state"  and  "border-ruffian"  elements,  so-called,  was  put  in  chief  command,  of 
the  former.  Being  elected  U.  S.  senator  by  the  Topeka  legislature,  his  election  was 
held  by  congress  to  be  invalid,  and  he  was  indicted  for  high-treason.  He  became  sena- 
tor, however,  in  1861,  and  the  same  year  entered  the  volunteer  service,  was  named 
brig. gen.,  and  being  in  command  of  a  Kansas  brigade,  defeated  the  confederates  in 
several  battles.  He  was  in  Lawrence,  Kan.,  at  the  time  of  the  Quantrell  massacre,  and 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  He  retained  his  seat  in  the  senate  during  the  war,  and 
in  1865  was  re-elected.  But  in  the  following  year  he  was  attacked  with  paralysis,  and 
during  temporary  aberration  of  mind,  committed  suicide. 

LANE,  Joseph,  b.  N.  C,  1801;  removed  to  Indiana  when  14  years  old.  and  was  a 
clerk  in  a  store.  He  interested  himself  in  local  politics,  and  was  several  times  elected 
to  the  state  legislature.  He  fought  in  the  Mexican  war  with  distinction,  was  col.  2d 
Ind.  vols.,  promoted  to  brigadier  and  brevet  maj.gen.  for  gallantry,  and  was  wounded 
at  Buena  Vista.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Oregon  territory,  and  was  sent 
from  there  delegate  to  congress  in  1851,  and  to  the  U.  S.  senate  in  1859.  In  1860  he  was 
nominated  for  vice-president  on  the  ticket  with  John  C.  Breckenridge,  by  the  demo- 
cratic convention  at  Baltimore. 

LANFRANCO,  Giovanni,  1581-1647;  b.  Parma,  Italy;  exhibited  a  remarkable  apti- 
tude for  painting  while  serving  as  a  domestic,  and  w^as  placed  by  his  employer,  count 
Orazzio  Scott,  with  Carrache,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Florence,  Venice,  and  Boulogne,  for 
study.  He  was  called  to  assist  Carrache  in  the  frescos  of  the  Farnese  palace.  He  wa^s 
a  remarkably  rapid  painter,  of  fertile  imagination,  and  overflowing  with  energy  and 
originality.  The  cities  of  Italy  abound  with  his  works,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  cupola  frescos,  that  of  "  St.  Andrea  dellaValle"  in  Rome  being  one  of  the  most 
noted.  In  the  Louvre  at  Paris  arc  his  "  Crowning  of  the  Virgin,"  "  Hagar  in  the  Desert," 
"The  Separation  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,"  and  "St.  Peter  Praying;"  in  the  London 
national  gallery,  "  St.  Peter  and  Judas."  and  others.  The  galleries  of  Dresden,  Munich, 
Vienna,  and  Berlin  all  have  some  of  his  works. 

LANFREY,  Pieriie,  1828-77;  b.  Savoy;  was  educated  at  a  Jesuit  rnlloge  at  Cham- 
bery.  and  at  the  college  Bourbon,  Paris,  and  studied  jurisprudence.  He  entered  upon 
the  profession  of  authorship  by  publishing,  in  1857,  VEglise  et  les  Plulosophes  du  18""» 
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Steele,  which  attracted  general  attention.  This  was  followed,  in  1860,  by  his  Ilisfoire 
Poliii<lue  lies  l\t};tx;  and  three  years  later  by  Le  Retablissemeni  de  la  Folofjne.  But  his 
great  work  was  his  political  and  social  stud}'  of  the  empire,  published  under  the  title 
Ilistoire  de  Xapoleuu  l'"'"  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1867-74;.  Laufrey  fought  with  the  garde  mobile 
in  the  Franco-German  war.  In  1871  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  assembly  from 
Marseilles,  and  sln)rtly  after  appointed  by  president  Thiers  ambassador  to  Switzerland. 
In  1873,  on  the  election  of  MacJNIahon,  he  resigned  this  position,  and  in  1875  was  elected 
a  life-senator.  In  politics  he  was  bitterly  opposed  to  Gambetta,  and  acted  with  the 
moderate  left. 

LANG,  Louis,  b.  at  Waldsee,  Wiirtemberg,  Mar.  29,  1814;  at  an  early  age  showed 
great  skill  in  painting  likenesses  in  pastel,  executing  many  such  portraits  during  a  resi- 
dence of  four  years  on  lake  Constance.  He  was  in  Paris  from  1834  to  1837,  and  came 
to  the  United*!States  in'  1838:  went  to  Italy  in  1841.  studying  at  Venice,  Bologna,  Flor- 
ence, and  Home;  returned  to  New  York  in  1845,  and  spent  two  years  in  the  decoration 
of  interiors  and  in  modeling  figures  in  plaster;  went  to  Rome  again  in  1847,  and 
returned  to  New  York  in  1849. 

LANGBAINE.  Gerard,  1656-92;  b.  Oxford;  received  a  university  education,  but  led 
a  reckless  and  wild  life,  finally  devoting  himself  to  the  collection  of  plays  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  catalogues  of  them,  in  which  he  showed  considerable  bibliographical  accuracy. 
These  catalogues  were  published  between  1687  and  1719,  and  are  still  held  in  some 
esteem  for  the  information  which  they  afford  concerning  the  early  English  drama. 

LANGDELL,  Christopher  Columbus;  b.  N.  H.,  1826;  was  educated  at  Phillips 
Exeter  academy  and  Harvard.  He  studied  law  at  the  Harvard  law  school,  and  took  the 
degree  of  ll.b.  After  practicing  law  for  a  time  at  the  New  York  bar,  he  was  made  Dane 
professor  of  law  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1870  dean  of  the  law  faculty.  He  has  compiled 
several  volumes  of  cases  and  pleadings,  including  Select  Cases  on  Contracts;  Select  Cases 
on  the  Law  of  Sales;  and  Suinmari/  of  Equity  Pkading. 

LANGDON,  John,  ll.d.,  1739-1819;  b.  N.  H. ;  received  a  common-school  educa- 
tion, and  pursued  a  mercantile  career  until  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  when  he 
devoted  his  time  and  his  accumulated  wealth  to  the  patriotic  cause.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  congress  in  1775,  and  speaker  of  the  assembly  of  New  Hampshire  the  following  year. 
After  advancing  a  large  sum  for  the  sustenance  of  a  regiment  which  had  been  formLul,  he 
furnished  the  means  with  which  was  raised  the  brigade  which  gen.  Stark  commanded 
in  his  victory  at  Bennington,  during  which  engagement  Langdon  commanded  a  com- 
pany. In  1783  he  was  again  chosen  a  delegate  to  congress;  in  1788  he  was  governor  of 
New  Hampshire;  and  from  1789  almost  continuously  until  1811,  a  U.  S.  senator. 

LANGDON,  Samuel,  d.d.,  1723-97;  b.  Boston,  Mass.;  was  educated  at  Harvard 
university,  and  taught  a  grammar-school  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  He  attended  the  expe- 
dition against  Louisburg  in  1745  as  chaplain,  and  in  1747  settled  in  Portsmouth,  where 
he  remained  as  pastor  of  ihe  First  church  (Congregational),  until  1774,  when  he  became 
president  of  Harvard  university.  He  continued  to  hold  this  position  until  1780,  and 
was  still  later  a  minister  at  Hampton  Falls.  N.  H.  Dr.  Langdon  received  his  degree  of 
D.D.  from  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  He  held  a  high  position  and  exer- 
cised profound  influence  in  public  affairs,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  convention  which  adopted  the  federal  constitution. 

LANGDON.  Woodbury,  1739-1805;  b.  N.  H. ;  was  a  member  of  congress  1779-80, 
a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  New^  Hampshire  1782  and  1786-90,  and  councilor  1781-84. 

LANGE.  Jon.\NN  Peter,  d.d.,  b.  Prussia,  1802;  was  in  a  great  measure  self-edu 
cated.  but  studied  at  the  gymnasium  of  Diisseldorf,  and  afterwards  theology  at  Bonn, 
where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  1854.  His  writings  are  highly 
esteemed  among  theologians,  his  Theohginch-homiletische.  Bihelwerk  in  particular,  a  very 
full,  critical,  exegetical,  doctrinal,  and  homiletic  commentary  on  the  Bible,  prepared 
under  his  supervision,  and  translated  and  published  in  the  United  States  under  the  gen- 
eral editorship  of  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  under  the  title  Lanqr'n  Commentary.  This  great 
work  has  lM?en  received  in   this  country  as  a  welcome  addition  to  the  apparatus  for 

,  biblical  study.     His  other  works  are:  LebenJesii;  Christliche  Bogmatik;  9kxA  Apostolisclie 

^  Zeitalter. 

LANGERON,  Andrault,  Comte  de,  1763-1831;  b.  Paris;  appears  to  have  been  a 
Koldier  of  fortune,  who  did  not  even  hesitate  to  fight  against  his  own  country.  He  was 
a  subordinate  officer  in  the  French  contingent  during  the  latter  part  of  the  American 
revohitiDiiary  war,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  col.  The  French  revolution  expatriated  him, 
and  in  1790-91  he  was  in  the  Russian  service,  fightinir  in  the  wars  with  Sweden  and 
Turkey.  When  the  Austrians  invaded  France  and  Holland  in  ! 792-94.  he  served  with 
them,  but  was  again  in  the  Russian  employ  in  1799,  and  at  Ausierlilz  was  a  gen.  of 
divi.sion  in  that  service.  He  f'  iight  against  Napoleon  I.  when  the  latter  made  his  dis- 
astrous invasion  of  liu^sia.  and  also  in  the,  hr.ttle  of  Leipsic.  In  1822  he  was  a])pointed 
governor-general  of  N  •  7  i^issia.  His  last  nulitary  service  was  in  the  Turkish  war  of 
1828-29.     Died  in  St.  Petersburg. 
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LANGEVIN,  Hector  Lours,  b.  Quebec,  1820,  wlicre  he  was  educated,  and  having 
stu(h(:'d  Ihw  at  Montreal,  conimeueed  practice  at  the  bar  in  1850.  He  edited  .seve;al 
papers,  pubhshed  in  the  French  hanguage  in  Montreal  and  Quebec;  was  mayor  of 
Quebec,  1857-59;  member  of  the  proviucial  parliament  in  1858;  sohcitor-geuei-al  for 
lower  Canada  in  1864;  and  postmaster-general  in  18(56.  He  was  one  of  the  commission- 
ers sent  to  London  to  organize  the  confederation  of  the  British  North  Americ.n  jnovinccs 
in  1866,  and  in  1867  entered  the  Dominion  cabinet.  In  1875  lie  represented  Dorcliester, 
Quebec,  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  in  1879  was  postmaster-general. 

LANGHAM,  Simon  de,  Cardinal,  d.  1376;  ^vas  a  monk  in  Westminster  in  1335,  and 
became  subsequently  prior  and  abbot.  In  1360  he  was  lord  high  treasurer  of  England; 
two  years  later,  bishop  of  Ely;  and  in  1366,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  dismissed 
Wycliffe  from  the  wardenship  of  Balliol  college,  Oxford,  thus  coming  in^contiict  witli 
Edward  III. ;  and  having  been  made  by  pope  Urban  V.  a  cardinal-presbyter,  jie  was 
driven  from  his  archbishopric,  and  forced  to  retire  to  Avignon.  Here  he  occupied  a 
confidential  position  with  regard  to  pope  Gregory  XL  until  his  death. 

LANGHORNE,  John,  d.d.,  1735-79;  b.  Kirkby-Steven,  Westmoreland.  Afteir 
studying  at  Winton  and  Appleby,  he  devoted  himself  to  private  teaching;  took  orders; 
went  to  Cambridge;  was  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  Lincolnshire  gentleman,  to 
whose  daughter  he  became  attached.  His  suit  was  rejected,  and  he  went  to  London, 
became  curate  of  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell,  and  wrote  for  the  periodicals.  A  short  poem 
in  1765,  entitled  Genius  and  Valor,  defending  the  Scottish  nation  against  the  invective 
of  Churchhill's  Prophecy  of  Famine,  obtained  for  him  the  degree  of  d.d.  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  In  1767  he  married  the  lady  who  had  before  rejected  him.  Her 
wealthy  friends  purchased  for  him  the  living  of  Blagden,  in  Somersetshire,  but  she 
died  in  less  than  a  year  after  their  marriage.  Retiring  to  Folkestone,  in  Kent,  where 
his  brother  was  curate,  he  began  with  his  brother's  assistance  the  translation  of  Plutarch, 
which  was  published  in  1771,  and  was  well  received.  In  1772  he  again  married,  but 
his  wife  died  in  four  years.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer.  Besides  his  translation  of 
Plutarch's  Lives,  his  principal  works  were:  Letters  on  lieligious  Retirement;  Poetical 
Works,  2  vols. ;  and  2  vols,  of  .sermons.     He  wrote  also  for  the  Monthly  llevieio. 

LANGLAND,  or  LANGLEY,  William.     See  Piers  Plowman,  ante. 

LANGLES,  Louis  Mathieu,  1763-1824;  b.  France;  devoted  himself  to  oriental 
studies,  and  in  1787  translated  Tamerlane's  Institutes  from  the  Persian.  Two  years 
later  he  edited  the  Mantchoo-French  dictionary  of  father  Amiot,  and  in  1795  was 
appointed  administrator  and  professor  of  the  Persian  language  in  the  new  school  of 
oriental  languages  founded  by  the  French  government.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
geographical  society  of  Paris,  and  wrote  a  number  of  important  works  on  the  eastern 
languages  and  literature. 

LANGLOIS,  Victor,  1829-69;  b.  Prance;  traveled  in  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  in 
western  Asia,  in  1852-53,  making  excavations  and  collecting  ancient  coins,  medals,  and 
inscriptions.  At  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  the  birthplace  of  St.  Paul,  of  the  stoic  Antipater, 
and  the  philosopher  Athenodorus.  anciently  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  school  of  philo.so- 
phy,  he  found  in  the  cemetery  some  figures  in  terra-cotta,  w'hich  were  afterw^ards 
exhibited  in  Paris.  He  was  happy  in  his  discoveries  of  Greek  inscriptions,  which  num- 
bered over  80.  He  published,  in  1858,  Numismatique  de  VArmenie.  Previous  to  1861 
he  w'ent  to  Italy,  adding  to  his  investigations  in  relation  to  Armenia  in  the  time  of  the 
crusade,  a  collection  of  data  for  an  important  work  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Mechitarists, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Armenian  monks;  visiting  San  Lazaro,  an  Armenian  con- 
vent, a  center  of  Armenian  literature,  on  an  island  near  the  city  of  Venice.  The  work 
appeared  in  1862.  In  1867  he  published  Le  Mont  Athos  et  ses  Monasieres,  with  a  litho- 
graphic copy  of  the  Greek  manuscript  of  the  geography  of  Ptolemy,  17tli  c,  which  lie 
found  in  the  libraries  of  the  monasteries  of  Mt.  Athos,  in  Turkey,  the  seat  of  the  first 
and  most  celebrated  theological  seminary  of  the  Greek  church.  It  is  the  Monte  Santo 
of  to-day,  where  upw'ards  of  6,000  monks  and  hermits  living  in  monasteries,  grottoes, 
iind  caves,  in  complete  seclusion  from  the  world,  religiously  preserve  the  ancient  MS8. 
that  they  were  formerly  occupied  in  transcribing.  As  the  result  of  his  researches 
among  these  treasures  of  Greek  literature,  the  first  volume  of  his  Collection  des  Ilistonens 
Anciensct  Modernesde  VArmenie,  a  translation  from  the  Armenian,  was  produced  in  1868; 
its  completion  was  prevented  by  his  death. 

LANGSTON,  John  Mercer,  ll.d.,  b.  in  slavery  at  Louisa  Court-house,  Louisa  co., 
Va.,  1829,  He  was  emancipated  at  6  years  of  age,  and.  having  subsequently  fitted  him- 
self for  college,  entered  Oberlin,  where  he  graduated  in  1849.  He  then  entered  the 
theological  school  of  the  same  institution,  whence  lie  graduated  in  1853.  Having  studied 
law,  he  w'as  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854;  and  after  a  practice  of  13  years  in  the  legal 
profes.sion  in  Ohio,  he  accepted  a  professorship  of  law  in  Howard  university,  Washiiig- 
ton,  D.  C.  After  a  time  he  was  appointed  dean  of  the  faculty,  and  in  1873  became  vice- 
president  and  acting  president  of  the  institution.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  by  president 
•Grant  a  member  of  the  boiird  of  health  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  which  in  1875  he 
was  elected  secretary.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  by  president  Hayes  minister  to  Hayti, 
a,  post  at  which  he  still  (1880)  remains.  He  is  the  author  of  various  addresses  and  papers 
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iipon  literary,  scientific,  and  political  subjects,  and  as  a  public  speaker  has  established  a 
high  reputation. 

LANGTOFT,  Petek,  b.  13th  c. ;  was  a  canon-rcgidar  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin  at 
Bridlington  in  Yorkshire.  England.  He  was  the  Translator  into  French  of  Herbert 
Boseuhani  or  Boseam's  Life  of  Thomas  a  Becket ;  and  aKo  compiled  in  French  verse  u 
Ghroaicie  of  Enr/land,  manuscripts  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Coltonian  collection,  and 
among  the  Arundel  ^ISS.  in  the  Heralds'  college  in  England.  His  works  were  transhited 
into  English  in  a  metrical  version  by  Robert  de  Brunne,  and  published  by  Hearne  in 
Oxford,  1725. 

LANGUAGE,  Disease  op  the  Faculty  op.    See  Logomania,  ante. 

LANGUAGE  of  FLOWERS.     See  Flowers.  Language  of. 

LANJUIXAIS,  Jkan  Denis,  Comte  de,  1753-1827;  b.  Rennes,  France;  named  by 
the  Parisians  "iron  head  and  lion  heart."  He  made  an  early  success  at  the  barof  Rennes; 
in  1775  became  professor  of  ecclesiastical  law  and  wrote  treatises  on  the  canonical  legis- 
lation of  France.  In  1789  he  was  deputy  from  Rennes  to  the  states-general,  which  soon 
after  became  the  revolutionary  national  assembly.  He  entered  with  ardor  into  the  reforms 
inaugurated  l)y  that  body  to  lift  the  common  people  and  to  destroy  the  special  privileges 
of  classes,  but  his  opinions  did  not  go  much  beyond  a  constitutional  monarchy  similar 
to  that  of  England,  to  which  idea  he  maintained  a  theoretical  adherence,  though  in  the 
stormy  liistory  in  which  he  took  part  he  combated  nearly  every  separate  feature  of  the 
English  system.  He  pronounced  with  energy  against  the  French  nobility  as  useless  para- 
sites, nuisances  to  society,  and  demanded  the  suppression  of  all  feudal  rights  and  privi- 
leges. He  helped  to  start  the  Club  Breton,  which  afterwards  became  the  Jacobin  club. 
Early  in  the  assembly  he  demanded  that  the  impertinent  formulas — je  vefu\  ct  fordonm: — 
which  Louis  XVI.  had  continued  to  use  in  his  messages  to  the  assembly,  should  be  discon- 
tinued. He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  ecclesiastical  legislation,  and  was  always 
considered  a  stout  adherent  of  the  Christian  faith  of  the  Jansenist  shade.  He  supported 
the  tithe  to  king  and  church  as  a  divine  right,  and  protested  energetically  against  the 
seizure  of  the  property  of  the  clergy,  yet  denounced  the  nobility  of  Brelagne,  Dauphine. 
and  Languedoc  for  their  opposition  to  liberty,  which  "  liberty"  was  then  proceeding  to 
confiscate  their  estates.  He  opposed  and  defeated  Alirabeau's  motion  to  give  the  minis- 
ters a  consultative  voice  in  the  assembly.  On  June  16,  1790,  Lanjuinais  demanded  the 
abolition  of  all  titles;  in  May,  1791,  the  admission  of  colored  men  to  all  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenshi});  in  xVug.  that  the  king  and  prince  shouhl  not  continue  to  assume  their  titles, 
nor  wear  the  insignia  of  rank.  During  that  memorable  session  of  the  national  assembly 
he  took  an  energetic  part  in  all  its  reformatory  legislation,  contributing  especially  to  that 
affecting  ecclesiastical  establishments,  and  cherished  the  illusion  that  the  church  might 
be  brought  back  to  the  early  democracy  of  its  faith  and  doctrines  and  become  a  (coadju- 
tor in  national  reforms.  Lanjuinais  was  returned  a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly 
which  succeeded  the  national  assembly  Oct.  1,  1791;  but  the  radical  reform  movement  of 
which  he  had  been  a  leader  was  now  getting  beyond  his  convictions,  which  gave  the 
color  of  reaction  to  his  part  in  the  new  assembly.  The  monarchy,  crushed  l)v  his  aid, 
he  seemed  to  wish  preserved.  Energetic,  brave,  and  obstinate,  he  attemj^ted  with  curious 
contradictions  of  opinions  to  make  head  against  the  logic  of  events  which  w^as  leading 
to  a  democratic  republic.  He  joined  with  the  eloquent  Louvet  and  Barbaroux  to 
denounce  and  oppose  Robespierre,  but  sustained  the  motion  to  exile  the  Orleans  family. 
He  rose  with  (courageous  vehemence  against  the  act  of  accusation  of  the  king,  against 
tlie  right  of  the  assembly  to  judge  him,  and  against  the  forms  employed,  yet  at  last 
voted  the  king  guilty  under  the  accusation,  lie  then  voted  for  his  banishment  as  the 
last  means  to  save  his  life.  In  Feb.,  1783,  in  the  climax  of  Robespierre's  ])ower,  he  sup- 
])orted  the  decree  against  the  participants  in  the  massacre  of  the  previous  Sept., 
combated  the  establishment  of  a  revolutionary  tilbunal,  attacked  the  commune  of  Paris, 
and  faced  the  orators  of  the  Jacobins  in  the  assend)ly  in  the  fiercest  parliamentary  battles 
of  the  memorable  session  which  brought  the  Girondists  to  the  guillotine.  Often  in  per- 
sonal danger,  he  clung  to  the  tribune  by  main  force,  faced  all,  answered  all,  and  yielded 
nothing.  When  the  brutal  Legendre.  who  was  by  trade  a  butcher,  threatened  to  hurl 
him  from  the  tribune,  he  retorted — "Yes,  obtain  a  decre(!that  lam  an  ox.  that  you  may 
.  club  me."  He  was  placed  under  arrrjst  by  the  Jacobin<<,  but  escaped  and  concealed  him- 
self until  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  He  v^'as  returned  to  tlie  assembly  in  17J>5.  renewed  the 
battle  against  the  Jacobins,  aided  to  remove  the  disabilities  of  exihid  priests  and  emigres, 
and  took  part  in  the  formation  of  the  new  constitution.  During  the  prolonged  despotism  of 
Napoleon,  Lanjuinais  took  a  subordinate  i)art  in  politics;  but  he  had  little  sympathy 
with  the  reactionary  policy  of  the  Bourbon  restorations  which  followed.  All  these  years 
till  his  death  in  Paris,  he  was  uncceasingly  industrious  in  literary  work,  mostly  on 
pamphlets,  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  legal,  legislative,  and  historic. 

LANKESTER,  Edwin,  ll.p..  1814-74;  b.  England;  was  educated  at  University 
college,  London,  and  at  Heidelberg,  for  the  profession  of  medicine.  He  held  official 
positions  in  a  number  of  English  medical  societies,  and  i^ained  reputation  as  a  lecturer 
and  author.  He  devoted  himself  to  investigations  in  hygiene  and  social  science,  and  to 
studies  in  natural  history  and  in  other  directions  with  a  view  to  perfecting  himself  iu 
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these  departments.     He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical 

Science. 

LANKESTER,  Ecwm  Ray,  b.  London,  1847;  son  of  Dr.  Edwin;  educated  at  St. 
Paul's  school,  London,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  to  a  fel- 
lowship of  Exeter  college,  Oxford;  and  two  A^ears  later  professor  of  zoology  and  com- 
parative anatomy  in  University  college,  Loudon.  He  is  the  author  of  a  large  number 
of  papers  on  scientific  subjects,  chiefly  comparative  anatomy  and  paleontology,  con- 
tributed to  the  Philos.  Trans,  royal  society,  and  other  publications.  He  became  chief 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscojncal  Science  in  1869. 

LANMAN,  Charles,  b.  Mich.,  1819,  son  of  Charles  James;  was  educated  at  au 
academy,  and  was  for  ten  years,  1835-45,  in  a  business  situation  in  New  York.  He 
adopted  the  profession  of  journalism,  and  was  employed  on  leading  newspapers  in  New 
York,  Washmgton,  and  Cincinnati,  and  also  as  correspondent  of  the  Illustrated  Loiidon 
News  and  London  Atheneum.  He  settled  in  Washington,  and  held  at  different  times  the 
positions  of  librarian  to  the  war  department,  librarian  of  copyrights  in  the  state  depart- 
ment, and  librarian  of  the  house  of  representatives  and  of  the  interior  department, 
besides  being  private  secretary  to  Daniel  Webster.  In  1871  he  was  made  Americau 
secretary  of  the  Japanese  legation,  a  position  which  he  still  retains  (1880).  Mr.  Lanmau 
has  published  Adventures  in  the  Wilds  of  America;  Private  Life  of  Daniel  Webster;  Esaays 
for  tiurnmer  Hours;  the  Japanese  in  America;  and  a  number  of  other  works. 

LANMAN,  Charles  James,  1795-1870,  b.  Conn. ;  after  passing  through  Yale, 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  practice.  He  removed  to  Michigan  among  the  earliest 
settlers  in  that  state,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  for  his  liberality  and  public  spirit.  In 
1835  he  returned  to  Norwich,  Conn.,  which  was  his  birthplace,  and  was  mayor  of  that 
city  in  1838.  He  continued  to  reside  there  unlil  1862,  when  he  removed  to  New  Londoa, 
where  he  died. 

LANMAN,  Joseph,  Rear-admiral,  1811-1874;  b.  Conn.;  joined  the  navy  as  a  mid- 
shipman when  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  was  promoted  through  the  different  grades  to 
rear-admiral  (1867).  During  the  two  attacks  on  fort  Fisher  (1865)  he  commanded  the 
second  division  of  admiral  Porter's  squadron,  and  led  the  attack  with  the  flag-ship 
Minnesota.  For  this  service  he  was  highly  commended  in  Porter's  official  report.  From 
1869-71  admiral  Lanman  commanded  the  s.  Atlantic  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

LA  NOUE,  Francois  de,  called  Bras  de  Fer  (arm  of  iron),  1531-91;  of  an  illus- 
trious family  in  Bretagne;  became  a  conspicuous  defender  of  the  Protestants  of  France. 
When  Henry  IV.  heard  of  his  death  he  made  this  memorable  compliment  to  his  memory: 
"  He  was  a  great  warrior,  and  still  greater  in  goodness.  One  cannot  but  regret  that  to 
gain  alittle  fortress  one  should  lose  such  a  captain — worth  more  than  a  whole  province." 
Educated  in  arms,  La  Noue  was  placed  at  the  court  of  Henry  II.  at  the  age  of  18,  whore 
he  evinced  more  respect  for  learning  than  for  military  exercises,  and  set  to  improving 
the  system  of  court  training.  He  became  a  Protestant  through  the  influence  of  d'Audelot, 
and  after  the  massacre  of  Vassy  joined  the  great  Conde;  was  in  the  battle  of  Dreux, 
where  Conde  was  made  prisoner,  and  assisted  Coligny  in  conducting  a  retreat.  He  was 
afterwards  under  Conde,  and  gained  that  reputation  for  bravery,  prudence,  and  humanity 
•  •ombined,  which  led  even  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that  time  to  give  him  the  name  of  the 
Protestant  Bayard.  In  1570  he  lost  his  left  arm  in  battle  and  had  its  place  filled  with  an 
iron  one — hence  his  sobriquet.  In  1570,  when  peace  between  the  Romanists  and  Prot- 
estants was  declared,  La  Noue  was  about  to  offer  his  services  to  Charles  IX.  when  the 
latter  broke  the  treaty  and  again  massacred  Protestants,  and  the  former  escaped  into 
Spain.  The  king  sent  for  him  to  negotiate  with  the  Protestant  insurgents  of  Rochelle, 
whose  distrust  of  the  treacherous  court  made  his  mission  futile,  though  he  succeeded  in 
preventing  further  bloodshed  at  that  time.  They  afterwards  fought  under  him  in  tlie 
service  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  resisting  the  persecutions  of  the  French  king.  In  1580 
he  was  made  captive  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  remained  for  five  years  in  prison,  where 
he  composed  his  Piscours  politigues  et  militaires,  which  was  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages, and  placed  him  in  the  rank  of  great  writers  and  statesmen.  Philip  II.,  during 
his  ct'ptivity,  kindly  offered  him  freedom  if  he  would  consent  to  liave  his  eyes  put  out 
so  that  he  could  not  again  serve. against  Spain.  In  1586  he  aided  to  defend  Geneva 
against  the  duke  of  Savoy.  Later,  Henry  III.  of  France  permitted  him  to  return  to  his 
own  country.  He  immediately  resumed  command  in  the  French  army,  and  his  military 
services  were  as  brilliant  and  energetic  '^    in  youth.     Died  at  the  siege  of  Lamballe. 

LANOUE,  Jeanne  DE,  1666-1736;  b.  France.  After  a  youth  noted  for  cold  penu- 
riousiicRS  she  changed  suddenly  to  a  life  of  active  beneficence,  helpful  to  the  poor  and 
the  sick,  giving  her  own  means  and  soliciting  from  others  to  provide  for  them.  Losing 
her  estate,  she  continued  to  dedicate  her  life  to  the  work  begun,  and  in  spite  of  the  cold- 
ness of  certain  religious  orders  towards  her,  wlio  even  refused  their  stable  for  .shelter 
for  her  sick,  she  succeeded  in  founding  a  permanent  society  of  young  ladies  for  the 
work,  with  a  peculiar  vestment,  who  have  since  been  known  as  sisters  of  Providence. 
TjOrdre  de  la  Pnmdence  is  now  one  of  tlie  established  beneficences  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clnu'ch,  though  in  its  origin  it  received  only  opposition  from  it. 

LANSDOWNE,  William  Petty,  Marquis  of.     See  Shelburne,  Earl  of,  ante. 
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LANSING  (ante),  a  citj  in  s.  Michigan,  the  capital  of  the  state;  incorporntt'd  as  a 
city  in  1859;  the  junction  of  the  Detroit,  Lansing  and  Nortliern  railroad,  tlie  North- 
western Grand  Trunk,  the  Jackson,  Lansing  and  Saginaw  railroad,  and  the  u.  Lansing 
branch  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Soulliern  railroad;  pop.  '74,  7,442.  It  is  liie 
center  of  a  populous  district,  surrounded  by  a  region  of  great  fertility,  which  with  the 
coal  and  lumber  in  the  immediate  vicinity  forms  the  stimulus  of  an  ever-increasing  trade. 
The  rivers  Grand  and  Cedar  supply  water-power  and  additional  means  of  transporta- 
tion. Among  the  manufactures  are  sashes,  doors,  and  blinds,  wheels,  barrels,  agricul- , 
lural  implements,  .sewing-machines,  and  steam-engines.  Its  educational  advantages  are' 
superior,  both  in  the  number  and  systematic  grading  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  rare 
opportunity  for  culture  afforded  by  the  libraries.  It  contains  the  state  library  of  40,000 
vols.,  2  national  banks  with  a  capital  of  $175,000,  an  insurance  com])any  wilh  a  cnpitid 
of  $100,000,  an  opera-house,  a  young  men's  literary  association,  and  an  odd  fellows' 
institute  for  the  education  of  the  orphans  of  members  of  that  order,  established  in  1871. 
It  has  also  the  Michigan  Homeopathic  college,  open  to  both  sexes,  having  a  li))rary  of 
1500  vols.  It  is  37  m.  n.  of  Jackson,  208  m.  e.n.e.  of  Chicago,  and  72  m.  e.s.e.  of  Grand 
Rapids.  It  is  situated  on  high  bluffs  divided  by  the  Grand  river,  which  is  spanned  by 
a  wooden  bridge  and  4  iron  ones.  It  is  a  w^ell-built  town,  with  avenues  5  rods  and 
sometimes  7  rods  in  width.  lu  the  southern  portion,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cedar  river, 
is  a  celebrated  mineral  spring. 

LANSING,  John,  1754-1829;  b.  N.  Y. ;  studied  law,  but  during  the  beginning  of  the 
revolutionary  war  was  gen.  Schuyler's  military  secretary.  He  served  seven  years  in  the 
legislature  of  New  York,  was  mayor  of  Albany  four  years;  a  member  of  the  congress  of 
1784-88,  and  of  the  state  convention  on  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
judire  of  the  supreme  court  in  1790,  chief-justice  1798,  and  chancellor  of  the  state 
1801-14. 

LANSINGBURGH,  a  village  in  Rensselaer  co.,  N.  Y.,  3  m.  from  Troy,  pop.  6,372; 
has  thriving  manufactures,  particularly  of  crackers,  oil-cloth,  and  brushes;  and  still  pub- 
lishes the  Gazette,  founded  in  1798,  almost  the  oldest  existing  newspaper  in  the  state. 
Received  its  name  from  Abraham  J.  Lansing,  one  of  the  original  settlers,  in  1771. 

LANTANA,  a  genus  of  shrubs  belonging  to  the  order  verbenaceae,  ordinarily  called 
the  vervain  family.  The  lantana  shrubs  are  chiefly  tropical.  They  are  odoriferous  and 
stimulant  from  the  presence  of  an  es.sential  oil.  L.  pseudothea  is  used  in  Brazil  cis  a 
substitute  for  tea.  L.  camara  and  L.  camixta  are  natives  of  tropical  America,  and  aie 
often  seen  in  hot-houses.  In  the  Gulf  states  there  are  two  species  which  are  indigenous, 
L.  camara  and  L.  involiicraia.     The  lantana  bears  very  showy  and  beautiful  flowers. 

LANU'VIUM,  an  old  and  important  city  of  Latium  on  the  Appian  way,  about  10 
m.  8.  of  Rome,  on  a  hill  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  sea.  It  was  probably 
colonized  from  Alba.  It  first  became  important  in  the  5th  c.  B.C.,  by  the  part  it  took 
against  Rome  as  one  of  the  30  cities  of  the  Latin  league.  Afterwards  in  the  wars 
between  Rome  tmd  the  ^qui  and  Volsci  it  sided  with  Rome.  But  in  the  great  Latin  war, 
B.C.  340,  it  took  part  against  Rome,  but  was  treated  leniently  by  the  victorious  Romans, 
who,  instead  of  punishing,  made  the  inhabitants  Roman  citizens.  After  the  time  of  Cicero 
it  was  important  only  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  oi  Juno  Sospita.  After  this  it  con- 
tinued faithful  to  the  Romans,  particularly  in  the  second  Punic  war.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Antoninus  Pius,  of  Milo  the  antagonist  of  Clodius,  and  near  it  was  born  the 
comedian  Roscius.  The  small  town  of  (Jirdta  Lavinia  or  Citta  della  Vigna  occupies 
l>art  of  the  site  of  the  old  Lavinium,  of  which  but  few  remaiiis  are  found. 

LANZA,  Giovanni,  b.  Vignala,  Piedmont,  1815;  studied  medicine  at  Turin,  and 
entered  into  practice  in  his  native  place.  In  1848  lie  entered  the  Italian  parliament  as  a 
supporter  of  Cavour.  In  1855  he  entered  the  cabinet  as  minister  of  public  education. 
and,  after  serving  three  years,  exchanged  this  office  for  that  of  minister  of  finance.  In 
1059.  after  the  pence  of  Villafranca.  he  resigned  at  the  same  time  with  the  rest  of  the 
Cavour  cabinet.  Again  entering  parliament,  he  was  several  times  elected  president  of 
tliat  body;  but  in  1864  he  was  minister  of  the  interior  under  La  Marmora,  .'lerving,  Ihav- 
ever.  but  for  a  single  year,  after  which  he  again  entered  parliament,  and  was  elected 
president.  Having  opposed  the  financial  policy  of  the  prime  minister,  he  resigned  the 
presidency  when  the  ministry  triumphed.  He  was  re-elected  again  in  1869,  and  when 
the  ministry  resigned  in  consequence  he  formed  a  new  cabinet  himself,  taking  the  posi- 
tion of  minister  of  the  interior.  This  cabinet  remained  in  power  until  1873,  when 
Lanza  resigned  because  the  parliament  refused  to  levy  the  taxes  necessary  to  the  etli- 
ciency  of  the  government. 

LAODICE'A  {ante).  Not  less  than  six  Greek  cities,  built  by  the  monarchs  of  the 
Svrian  empire,  bore  this  name,  five  of  them  in  honor  of  Laodice,  wife  of  Selencus 
Nicator  and  one  in  honor  of  the  queen  of  Antiochus  Theos.  Of  these,  one  in  Media, 
one  in  Mesopotamia,  and  one  in  Phenicia  have  not  been  identified  in  modern  times. 
Of  the  others,  one  is  in'lconium,  on  the  high  road  from  Greece  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
another,  now  known  as  Latakih.  is  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Syria,  on  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Laodicea  described  above  (^n/<^)  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire 
133  years  B.C.,  after  which  it  became  one  of  the  most  populous,  wealthy,  and  sjlendid 
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cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  o.ipitiil  of  the  province  of  Greater  Phrygia.  The  Christian 
church  liere  was  possibly  founded  by  Paul,  wlio  is  believed  l)y  many  to  have  written  a 
letter  to  it,  which  has  been  lost.  The  only  evidence  of  this  is  in  Col.  iv.  16:  "And 
when  this  espistle  is  read  among  you,  cause  that  it  be  read  also  in  the  church  of  the 
Laodiceans;  and  that  ye  likewise  read  the  epistle  from  Laodicea."  The  first  epistle  to 
Timothy,  if  the  superscription  at  the  end  is  authentic  (which,  however  probable,  is  bv 
no  means  certain),  was  "  written  from  Laodicea,  the  chiefest  city  of  Phrygia  Pacatiana.^' 
Th(;  church  of  the  Laodiceans  has  become  familiar  to  the  Christian  world,  as  a  type  of 
spiritual  indifference  from  the  description  in  Rev.  iii.  14-18.     See  Latakia,  ante. 

LAODICEA,  COUNCIL  OF,  was  held  some  time  during  the  4th  c.,  but  whether 
towards  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  has  been  earnestly  debated  without  being  deter- 
mined. It  consisted  of  32  bishops  from  different  provinces  of  Asia,  and  embodied  it3 
decisions  in  60  canons  relating  to  matters  of  ritual,  church  order,  dignity,  precedence, 
discipline,  morals,  faith,  and  heresy.  They  are  all  worthy  of  study  as  intimating  the 
state  of  doctrine,  thought,  and  life  in  the  churches  of  that  day,  alfected,  as  they  had 
h'i'iw  and  were,  by  the  religion,  philosophy,  vices,  and  customs  of  the  heathen  world. 
Ilie  most  important  of  them  is  the  last,  giving  a  list  of  the  books  of  Scripture  received 
at  that  lime  as  canonical,  which  does  not  contain  the  Apocrypha  or  Revelation. 

LAODICEANS,  EPISTLE  to  the.  The  extant  Latin  epistle,  bearing  this  title  and 
]>!ofessing  to  have  been  written  by  Paul,  is  universally  admitted  to  be  a  forgery  of  com- 
l)aratively  modern  date.  It  contains  19  verses,  evidently  made  up  of  clauses  and  senti- 
ments from  several  of  Paul's  genuine  epistles,  taken  out  of  their  connection  and 
awkwardly  joined  together  to  the  great  injury  of  their  intellectual  force  and  spiritual 
fervor.     See  Ephesians,  Epistle  to  the,  and  Epistles,  Spurious. 

LAOM'EDON,  one  of  the  legendary  Trojan  kings,  succeeded  Ilus,  who  founded  the 
city  of  Ilium.  He  is  said  to  have  been  served  by  Neptune  and  Apollo  by  command  of 
Jupiter,  the  former  erecting  the  walls  of  the  new  city,  while  Apollo  acted  as  hercisman. 
Laomedon  having  refused  to  pay  them  according  to  agreement,  Neptune  caused  a  mon- 
ster to  attack  the  Trojans  and  lay  Avaste  their  fields.  On  this  the  king  offered  to  reward, 
with  the  immortal  horses  previously  given  to  Tros  by  Jupiter,  whoever  should  destroy 
the  monster.  It  having  been  declared  by  the  oracle  that  a  noble  virgin  must  be  sacri- 
ficed, the  daughter  of  Laomedon,  Hesione,  was  chosen  by  lot,  but  was  saved  by  Her- 
cules, who  slew  the  monster.  Laomedon,  always  deceitful,  repaid  Hercules  with  mortal 
horses,  whereupon  he  attacked  Troy,  and,  having  captured  the  city,  killed  Laomedon, 
and  raised  Priam,  his  sou,  to  the  throne.  Laomedon  was  the  grandfather  of  Paris,  who, 
by  abducting  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  occasioned  the  celebrated  siege  of  Troy. 

LAO-TZU,  or  Lao-tse.     See  Laou-tsze,  ante. 

LA  PAZ,  a  department  in  Bolivia,  extending  over  a  large  portion  of  the  valley  of 
the  Desaguedero;  45,000  sq.m.;  pop.  447,882.  It  contains  the  eastern  Cordilleras  from 
the  Nevado  de  Illimani  northward,  the  numerous  valleys  which  lie  on  thee,  declivity 
of  that  range,  and  so  much  of  the  level  plain  as  lies  w.  of  the  Rio  Beni.  This  latter 
portion  and  the  valleys  are  very  fertile,  but  are  little  cultivated.  Great  quantities  of 
gold  sand  are  brought  down  by  the  rivers.     Capital,  La  Paz. 

LA  PAZ,  a  t.  in  lower  California.  24°  10'  n.  lat. ,  pop.  1000;  situated  on  the  bay  of 
La  Paz.  Near  it  is  the  harbor  of  Pichiluigo,  accessible  for  small  vessels.  The  land 
around  is  fertile  and  cultivated,  and  there  is  a  considerable  trade  with  San  Francisco  in 
tropical  fruits.  Formerly  it  was  the  seat  of  a  valuable  pearl-fishery,  and  the  gold  minet 
of  St.  Antonio  is  near  the  town.  In  1853  a  small  party  of  Americans  from  upper  Cali- 
fornia made  an  attack  on  the  place,  overcame  the  inhabitants,  and  declared  a  republic. 
Tliey  set  up  a  temporary  government,  but  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  collected  an 
armed  force  and  made  a  demonstration,  when  the  invaders  retired. 

LA  PAZ  DE  AYACUCHO,  a  city  in  Bolivia.  16^^  30'  n.  lat.,  and  68°  10'  w.  long., 
on  both  sides  of  the  Chuqueapo  river;  pop.  83.000.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in 
Bolivia,  built  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  12,000  ft.,  and  commanding  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  The  capital  of  the  department  of  La  Paz.  it  is  also 
the  leading  commercial  center,  connected  with  Islay  by  the  Arequipa  railway.  Founded 
in  1548.  It  contains  many  public  buildings,  some  of  which  are  ancient.  Conspicuous 
structures  are  a  fine  cathedral  and  14  other  churches,  a  university,  schools,  etc. 

LAPEER',  a  co.  in  s.e.  Michigan,  drained  by  the  head-waters  of  Flint  river,  whose  . 
branches  uniting  within  its  limits  run  s.w.,  the  Belle  river,  75  m.  long,  rising  in  it  and 
rvmning  s.w.,  and  Mill  creek,  running  e.  and  emptying  into  Black  river,  in  St.  Clair 
CO. ;  666  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  30,138.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Detroit  and  Bay  City  railroad, 
and  the  Northwestern  Grand  Trunk  railway.  Forests  of  oak  and  pine  grow  on  a  sur- 
face of  alternate  hill  and  prairie,  and  maple  sugar  is  included  in  the  forest  product.  The 
soil  is  ver\''  fertile,  and  produces  a  prodigious  amount  of  grain;  also,  tobacco,  wool,  and 
hops.  Stock  raising  receives  some  attention;  number  of  sheep  in  '70,  52,191.  Value  of 
all  live  stock,  |1, 181,879.  It  has  153  manufacturing  establishments,  employing  707 
himds,  with  a  capital  of  $546,525;  annual  product,  $985,854,  engaged  in  making  car- 
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riages,  engines,  iron-castings,  sashes,  doors,  and  blinds.  It  has  a  large  number  of  saw- 
mills, and  11  Hour  and  grist  mills.  Value  of  home  manufactures,  $10,257.  Valuation 
of  real  aud  personal  estate  in  '70,  $11,4S8,808.     Seat  of  justice.  Lapeer. 

LAPEER,  a  city  in  s.e.  ^Michigan,  junction  of  the  Detroit  and  Bay  City  railroad,  and 
the  Northwestern  Grand  Trunk  raihvay,  6  m.  from  the  town  of  Fish  Lalie,  witli  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  branch  railroad;' pop. '70,  2,882.  It  is  centrally  situated  on  the 
Flint  river,  GO  m.  n.  of  Detroit,  50  m.  s.s.e.  of  Bay  City,  20  m.  e.  of  Flint,  and  46  in. 
from  Port  lluron.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  and  lumber  country,  and  has 
several  saw-mills  for  the  manufacture  of  pine  lumber,  and  shingles  and  machine-shops 
wliere  engines  and  windmills  are  made.  It  has  good  public  schools,  a  lirst-class  hotel, 
3  banks,  and  6  churches. 

LAPHAM,  Increase  Allen,  i-l.d.,  1811-1875;  b.  N.  Y. ;  having  gained  a  useful 
experience  in  Canada  as  civil  engineer  on  the  Welland  canal,  Mas  engaged  on  the 
Miami  canal  in  Ohio,  and  the  canal  at  Louisville,  Ky.  In  1827  he  was  the  author  of  an 
article  in  Sillii/ian's  journal  entitled  "  Notice  of  tlie  Louisville  Canal  and  of  the  Geoh)gy 
of  the  Vicinity."  In  1833  he  held  the  office  of  secretary  of  tlie  Ohio  board  of  canal  coni- 
missioners,  aud  was  a  member  of  a  special  legislative  committee  on  tlie  geological  survey 
of  the  state;  combining  with  his  official  duties  the  study  of  botany,  and  beginning  the 
collection  of  an  herbarium,  which  at  the  close  of  his  labors  numbered  8,000  specimens. 
In  1836  he  removed  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  subsequently  filled  many  positions  in  the 
gift  of  state  and  city,  with  dignity  and  honor.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Wis- 
consin historical  society  in  1862,  and  held  the  office  till  his  death.  He  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature  of  1867  to  the  careless  destruction  of  forest  trees,  suggesting  a 
remedy.  In  1869  lie  originated  the  system  of  recording  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere, 
since  adopted  at  Washington,  and  was  the  discoverer  of  the  lunar  tide  on  lake  Michigan. 
In  1873  he  was  appointed  state  geologist,  directing,  during  that  and  the  following  year, 
a  thorough  topographical  survey  of  the  state,  and  preparing  very  valuable  reports. 
Besides  many  important  contributions  to  scientific  literature,  he  published  in  1844, 
Wmonsin:  its  Geography,  Topography,  Hidory,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy;  in  1855  a 
Geological  Map  of  Wisconsin,  and  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin,  the  latter  in  the  SmitJisonian 
Contribufions. 

LAPIDARY  INSCRIPTIONS,  a  title  derived  from  the  Latin  lapis,  a  stone,  and 
applied  to  monumental  inscriptions,  epitaphs,  etc.  These  include  records  of  public  and 
private  occurrences,  of  laws,  decrees,  etc.,  and  are  engraved  or  chiseled  in  stone  or 
metal.  Among  the  ancients  the  custom  of  resorting  to  this  method  for  the  preservation 
of  records  was  very  common,  and  the  Persians,  Greeks,  Egyptians,  and  Romans  left  in- 
numerable instances  of  this  class  of  memorial.  Inscribed  tablets  of  stone  or  metal  took 
the  place  of  printing,  under  the  ancient  system,  since  upon  these  being  set  up  in  the 
market,  or  other  public  place,  every  citizen  could  read  them,  or  procure  them  to  be  read 
to  him;  and,  if  he  desired,  could  copy  them  for  his  private  perusal  and  study.  Com- 
monly these  inscriptions,  of  whatever  character,  were  engraved  on  metal  plates;  or  more 
usually  on  soft  clay,  Avhich  was  afterwards  baked  in  an  oven  or  kiln;  or  again,  on 
mirl)le  cut  in  slabs,  while  not  infrequently  tliey  were  carved  on  the  fiat  surface  of 
unhewn  rock.  Of  the  metals  used,  brass  and  bronze  were  the  most  common,  though 
lead,  tin.  and  gold  were  sometimes  employed.  Among  the  very  earliest  inscriptions 
were  the  cuneiform  or  arrow-headed  of  the  Assyrians,  or  Babylonians,  and  the  later 
Persians.  These  date  as  far  back  as  20  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  the 
investigations  of  Layard  among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  and  those  of  Botta  and  Rawliuson 
in  deciplKM'ing,  first  brought  a  knowledge  of  their  existence  and  nature  to  the  modern 
world.  liurnouf  and  Lassen  followed,  with  a  more  i)erfect  rendering;  but  Rawlinson's 
translation  of  all  then  existing  Persian  inscriptions,  ])ubljshed  by  the  royal  Asiatic 
society  in  1846.  afi!orded  all  that  has  been  learned  concerning  them  It  is  sufticient  to 
say  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  later  Persian  inscriptions,  that  they  recorded 
facts  of  tlie  leigns  of  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Ilystaspes,  (vvrus,  and  Artaxerxes;  including 
genealogies,  tlie  names  of  the  Persian  satrapies,  liistorical  events — assassination,  insurrec- 
tion, accessions  to  the  throne,  etc.  These  inscriptions  were  not  only  delineated  on 
monuments,  .solid  rocks,  and  the  walls  of  the  cities;  but  even  books  were  found,  being 
dried  slabs  of  clay,  and  barrel-shap(ul  masses  of  terracotta,  which  were  closely  inscribed. 
The  first  notices  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  were  brought  to  Europe  in  tlie  10th  c.  by 
Pietro  delle  Valle;  a  century  later,  Ka^mpfer  and  Tavernier  published  impcMfect  speci- 
mens, and  these  were  followed  by  the  publication  of  Ciiardin  a  few  years  later  The 
language  is  said  to  belong  to  the  Turanian  division,  and  the  cuneiform  sy.stem  is  believed 
to  have  been  invented  by  a  Scythian  nation.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  af»pear  to  have 
been  framed  in  a  method  which  can  hardly  ])e  termed  alphabetical;  but  though 
extremely  enigmatical  on  this  account,  they  have  nevertheless  been  translated  by  ]^•lw- 
linson.  Fox  Talbot,  and  others,  with  considerable  success.  The  Corpufi  J/isrri])fioni/nk 
of  Rawlinson,  issued  at  the  expense  of  the  British  government,  is  cliiefly  historical,  and 
extends  from  a  period  20  centuries  liefore  the  Christian  era,  to  that  of  the  immediate 
sticcessors  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  including  the  reigns  of  the  ancient  Turanian  monarch.s. 
Sfc  CuNF.TFOTiM,  ante.  Ins(M-iption8  w(>re  a  customary  mode  of  record  among  the  an(i<'nt 
Greeks  and  Romans;  covering  a  period,  among  the  latter,  extending  from   145  B.C.  to 
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the  extinction  of  the  Latin  langiinge.  Tlie  people  of  Etruria  also  rmplovcd  inscriptions 
liberally,  but  the  language  which  they  used  has  not  l)cen  deciphered,  'inscriptions  in 
India  reach  back  as  far  as  400  B.C.,  and  tlux^e  of  the  Chinese  are  believed  to  antedate  all 
others  except  the  Egyptian.  The  age  is  unknown  of  the  Aztec  and  Palenque  inscrip- 
tions on  the  western  coast  of  America,  and  of  those  found  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 
The  use  of  abbreviations  in  inscriptions  renders  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  decipher  them, 
and  an  art  hjis  grown  up  in  that  direction,  as  to  wiiich  many  published  works  exist. 
See  Hieroglyphics;  Runes,  ance;  Rosetta  Stone. 

LAPLACE.  Pierre  Simon,  Marquis  de  (ante).  Laplace's  great  field  was  mathemat- 
ical astronomy,  and  he  stands  second  to  none,  except  Newton,  in  this  highest  of  all 
scientific  l)ranches.  To  him  we  owe  the  demonstration  of  the  invariability  of  the  major 
axis  of  the  planetary  orbits,  as  well  as  the  inequality  of  the  motions  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn.  He  also  solved  tiie  problem  of  the  hiean  motion  of  the  moon,  and  those  con- 
nected with  the  moons  of  Jupiter.  It  was  his  knowledge  of  physical  principles  to 
which  he  owed  his  wonderful  scientitic  sagacity,  which  was  also  showm  in  many  depart- 
ments of  physics,  as  in  the  construction  of  calorimeters.  In  his  investigation  of  the 
discrepancies  between  theoretical  and  observed  velocity  of  sound,  his  calculations  for 
barometrical  measurement  and  for  atmospheric  refraction,  as  w^ell  as  tidal  phenomena, 
he  exhibited  distinguished  pre-eminence.  In  his  numerous  works,  however,  Laplace 
failed  to  refer  to  the  labors  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  which  makes  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  student  to  distinguish  between  his  ow^n  work  and  that  of  others,  and  on 
this  account  some  have  looked  upon  him  as  a  compiler  quite  as  much  as  a  discoverer. 
In  one  important  particular  he  fails  to  give  credit  to  his  great  contemporary  Lagrange* 
and  refers  to  one  of  his  most  splendid"  mathematical  solutions  as  being  a  formula  (No! 
21  of  the  second  book)  of  the  Mecaniqiie  Celeste;  and  the  works  of  other  mathemati- 
cians are  overlooked,  while  references  to  his  own  are  extremely  numerous;  but  for  all 
this  it  is  remarked  by  mathematicians  that  any  one  of  his  original  researches  would 
place  the  stamp  of  mathematical  genius  upon  any  man.  There  is  a  translation  of  the 
Mecaniquc  Celeste,  by  Nathaniel  Bowditch  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1829).  See  Bowditch;  and 
Mrs.  Someryille's  Mechanism  of  tlie  Heavens  is  a  synopsis  of  a  portion  of  that  work. 
Laplace's  Theorie  Analytique  des  Frobabilites,  the  most  profound  investigation  of  this 
important  subject  which  has  ever  been  written  was  first  published  at  Paris  in  1812,  and 
again  in  1820,  wnth  supplements.  He  died  after  a  short  illness,  and  it  has  been  said 
that. ills  last  words  were:  "What  we  know  is  of  small  amount;  what  we  do  not  know 
is  enormous;"  but  this  has  been  denied,  and  it  is  said  that  his  last  words  were  spoken  in 
the  presence  of  Poisson,  his  favorite  pupil,  to  whom  his  family  had  appealed  to  get  him  to 
speak.  Poisson,  after  saluting  him,  delivered  some  news  which  had  been  received  from 
Germany  by  the  bureau  of  longitudes  in  regard  to  some  verifications  by  Bessel  of  theo- 
retical discoveries  of  Laplace  upon  Jupiter's  satellites.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  said, 
"  Man  pursues  nothing  but  chimeras,  '  and  never  spoke  again. 

LA  PLATA,  a  co.  in  s  w.  Colorado;  formed  1874;  has  for  its  southern  border  the 
state  line  of  New  Mexico,  and  that  of  Utah  on  the  west.  It  is  drained  by  the  Uncom- 
pahgre  river,  the  Las  Animas  and  the  Rio  Mancoos,  Rio  La  Plata,  and  Los  Pinos,  afiflu- 
ents  of  the  San  Juan.  It  liolds  also  the  head-waters  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  numerous 
small  creeks;  area,  about  7,000  sq.  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Sierra  San  Miiruel 
mountains  and  the  Sierra  La  Plata,  the  latter  having  an  altitude  of  18,000  feet.  It  con- 
tains the  Uncompahgre  peak  of  the  Sierra  San  Juan,  with  an  ascent  of  14.235  feet. 
Dense  forests  of  evergreen  cover  the  long  slopes  of  the  mountains,  which  are  divided  by 
canons  thousands  of  feet  in  depth.  It  includes  Ute  peak,  40  m.  w.  of  Parrott  City, 
towering  to  a  height  of  9.884  feet.  It  is  a  rich  mining  region,  containing  granite,  coal, 
copper,  galena,  and  gold.  In  the  s.w.  corner,  bordering  on  LFtah  and  New  Mexico,  is 
the  Ute  reservation;  300  sq.  miles;  pop.  '80,  1110.     Seat  of  justice,  Parrott  City. 

LA  PLATA,  RIO  DE.     See  Plata,  Rio  de  la. 

LA  PORTE,  a  co.  in  n.  Indiana,  having  a  soil  of  great  fertility,  watered  by  the 
Kankakee,  Little  Kankakee,  and  Gallien  rivers;  about  580  sq  m. ;  pop.  '80,  80,976— 
23,802  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  level  plains  and  groves  of  tim- 
ber ,with  prairie  land  productive  of  cereals  and  adapted  to  the  raising  of  stock.  Wool, 
maple-sugar,  sorghum,  honey,  and  pork  are  among  the  staple  products.  Number  of 
farms  in '70,  2,118;  value,  $il, 868.264.  Orchard  product.  $36,334.  Value  of  all  live 
stock,  $1,082,302.  Along  the  Kankakee  river  are  broad  marshes,  lying  in  the  s.e.  and 
southern  portion,  separating  it  from  St.  Joseph  and  Stark  counties,' and  it  has  a  lake 
shore  boundary  of  some  extent  on  the  n.w.  corner.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Pittsburg, 
Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  railroad,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  the  Louis- 
ville, New  Albany  and  Chicago  railway,  and  the  Indianapolis.  Peru  and -Chicago  rail- 
road. Number  of  manufacturing  establishments.  Ill,  emploving  883  hands,  with  a 
capital  of  $653,340,  and  annual  product  oi  $1,284,366,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
agricultural  implements,  brick,  caiTiages,  iron  castings,  saddlery  and  harness,  tin.  cop- 
per  and  sheet-iron  ware,  and  woolen  goods.  It  has  breweries  and  several  flour  and  saw 
mills.  Valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  '70,  $20,000,000.  Seat  of  justice, 
La  Porte. 
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LA  PORTE  (ante),  a  city  in  n.w.  Indiana,  with  surroundings  of  great  natural  beauty, 
making  it  a  popular  summer  resort.  It  is  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  7  pi(tuie>que 
lakes,  navigable  by  steamboats,  and  being  a  junetion  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  r.-idroadVith  the  Indianapolis,  Peru  and  Chicago  railroad,  it  has  every  facility 
foi  transportation  and  passenger  accommodation.  It  is  59  m.  e.s.e.  of  Chicago,  27  m. 
\v.  of  South  Bend,  and  148  m.  n.w.  of  Indianapolis  It  contains  a  court-house,  4  banks, 
including  1  national  baidc,  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary,  Holly  water- works,  excellent 
public  schools,  and  a  public  library  of  3,000  volumes.  Its  manufactures  are  extensive, 
furnishing  brooms,  chairs,  carriages,  woolen  goods,  and  agricultural  implements.  It 
contains  The  railroad  repair  shops,  and  several  plauing  and  saw  mills. 

LA.PPS.     See  Lapland,  ante. 

LAPRAIRIE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Quebec,  Canada,  has  a  fertile  soil,  being  watered  by 
several  streams  furnishing  convenient  water-power,  and  separated  in  the  s.e.  from  Rich- 
elieu river  by  the  small  co.  of  St.  John.  The  Chateaugay  river  empties  into  lake  St. 
Louis  in  the  extreme  n.w.,  and  for  its  n.  and  n.w.  border  the  waters  of  lake  St.  Louis 
are  met  by  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  which  also  receive  the  Ottawa  river,  by  two  channels 
from  the  w.  around  the  little  island  of  Perrot;  173  sq.m. ;  pop.  71,  11,861—1351  Indians. 
In  the  extreme  n.  the  Victoria  tubular  bridge  spans  the  St.  Lawrence  river  at  the  terminus 
of  the  St.  Lambert  division  of  the  South-eastern  ridlway,  which  forms  its  eastern 
boundary  line,  the  Rouse's  Point  division  of  the  Grand  Trutd^  railway  crossing  the  n.w. 
corner,  'it  contains  a  settlement  of  the  Iroquois  tribe  of  Indians,  called  Caughnawaga. 
on  the  s.  shore  of  lake  St.  Louis,  oi)posite  Lacliine,  which  is  a  point  of  considerable  com- 
mercial importance,  being  a  rendezvous  for  steamers  on  all  the  navigable  lakes  and 
rivers,  including  the  Ottawa  line,  and  those  of  Kingston,  Toronto,  and  Hamilton. 
Between  this  poi'nt  and  Montreal,  8  m.  above,  are  the  celebrated  Lachine  rapids.  In  1830 
the  first  Canadian  railway  line,  now  a  matter  of  history  only,  was  in  successful  operation 
between  Laprairie,  connected  by  ferry  with  Montreal,  and  the  town  of  St.  Johns.  Seat 
of  justice.  Laprairie. 

LAPSE  (ante).  A  legacy  may  lapse  in  some  cases  when  the  legatee  is  alive  at  the 
time  of  the  testator's  death,  as  when  a  legacy  being  limited  to  A.  B.,  to  take  effect  when 
he  reaches  the  age  of  21  years,  he  dies  before  that  age.  At  common  law  there  was  this 
distinction  between  a  lapsed  devise  of  real  property  and  a  lapsed  bequest  of  personal 
property,  that  a  lapsed  devise  passes  to  the  heir-at-law  in  the  absence  of  provision  to  the 
contrary  in  the  will,  while  a  legacy  falls  into  the  residue  and  passes  to  the  residuary 
legatee,  or,  in  case  none  is  nanicd  by  the  will,  to  the  next  of  kin.  A  lapsed  devise  or 
bequest  should  not  be  confounded  with  a  void  devise  or  bequest.  The  former  occurs 
where  the  donee  is  dead  at  the  time  the  will  takes  effect,  i.e.,  at  the  death  of  the  testator: 
the  latter  when  the  donee  is  dead  or  from  any  other  cause  incapable  of  taking  at  the  time 
the  will  w\as  executed.  Where  the  devise  is  made  to  issue  of  the  devisor,  and  the  devisee 
is  dead  leaving  issue,  the  devise  will  not  lapse  unless  an  intention  to  that  effect  be  found 
m  the  will. 

L'ARAISH,  or  Laeaciie.    See  El  Araish. 

LARAMIE,  a  co.  in  e.  Wyoming,  separated  from  Dakotah  by  the  state  line  and  the 
Black  Hills,  and  from  Nebraska  by  its  frontier,  the  two  constituting  its  e.  boundary. 
The  territory  of  Montana  lies  at  the  n.,  and  Colorado  on  the  s. ;  about  14,000  sq.m.;  pop. 
'70,  2.957 — 1898  of  American  birth.  It  is  intersected  in  the  s.  portion  by  the  Union 
Pacific  railroavd  with  branches  to  Denver.  It  is  watered  by  the  Cheyenne  river,  an 
atlluent  of  the  Missouri,  the  North  Fork  and  the  South  Fork,  the  Little  Pow^der  river, 
and  numerous  creeks  and  small  rivers  in  the  n.,  and  in  the  s.  the  Niobrara  river,  the 
North  Platte,  Laramie,  and  their  affluents.  The  n.w.  portion  is  occupied  by  the  Sioux 
Indian  reservation,  and  the  Black  Hills  belonging  to  the  Ogallalla  Sioux.  In  the  s.  is 
the  old  trading  post  of  fort  Laramie,  and  near  the  s.  border  fort  Russell  at  Cheyenne. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  elevated  surface  of  the  county  spreads  out  into  wdiat  are 
called  the  Laramie  plains;  in  other  sections  lising  abruptly  into  bnttes,  or  stretching 
away  into  the  long  ranges  of  the  Laramie  mountains.  The  .'^oil  of  the  bench-hmd,  and 
in  some  localities  along  the  river  bottoms,  has  every  element  of  fertility,  and  the  table- 
lands are  adapted  to  stock-raising.  It  had  in  '70,  10  manufacturing  establishments 
employing  133  hands;  capital,  $226,000;  annual  product,  $226,173;  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  lumber,  railroad  ties,  boots  and  shoes,  clothing,  tin,  copper,  and  sheet- 
iron  w^re,  It  has  several  machine-shops,  including  the  repair  shopsof  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad.  Since  1874  it  has  been  rapidly  settled  by  miners  and  prospecting  paities;  the 
Black  Hills  naving  developed  mines  of  gold,  carboniferous  limestone,  lead,  and  other 
minerals.  The  gold  is  found  in  connection  with  quartz.  Ilarney  peak  rises  to  an  alti- 
tude of  7,403  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  verdant  valleys  in  this  region  fm-nish 
excellent  pasturage,  and  are  famous  for  their  good  water.  The  hills  are  covered  with 
evergreen  trees  of  (ir  and  pine,  with  willows  along  the  water-courses. 

LARAMIE  CITY,  on  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  w.  of  the  Laramie  range  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  in  Albany  co.,  Wyoming  teiritory;  7,122  ft.  above  the  sea.  and  57 
m.  by  rail  n.w.  of  Clieyenue~  pop.  '75,  3,000.  It  was  laid  out  in  1868  when  the  railroad 
was  being  surveyed  across  the  Laramie  j)lains,  which  stretch  away  on   ail  sides  from  it, 
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and  by  their  excellent  pasturage  furnish  the  basis  of  a  great  cattle  business  for  Laramie 
city.  It  is  also  the  most  convenient  point  for  distributing  merchandise  from  the  railway 
to  a  large  extent  of  sparsely  settled  mountain  and  valley,  mining  and  grazing  country 
beyond  the  Lai'aaue  plains,  to  which  roads  radiate  from  the  town.  From  a  cluster  of 
shanties  in  18G8,  mostly  saloons  and  gambling-houses,  standing  like  a  forlorn-hope  in 
the  center  of  a  houseless  and  treeless  plain,  it  has  become  a  thriving  city  with  broad 
streets  and  trees  planted  to  shade  them,  watered  by  a  stream  from  the  mountains,  with 
good  business  blocks,  hotels,  schools,  2  daily  newspapers,  churches,  banks,  a  cattle 
cjichange,  numerous  comfortable  residences,  and  a  goodly  proportion  of  educated  and 
refined  people.  The  Union  Pacific  railroad  has  extensive  machine  and  repair  shops  here. 
Laramie  city  is  noted  as  the  first  place  in  America  in  which  women  were  summoned  by 
law  to  form  a  jury. 

LARAMIE  MOUNTAINS,  the  eastern  and  lower  divide  of  the  Rocky  mountain  || 

range  crossing  the  lat.  of  43°,  and  bounding  the  Laramie  plains  on  the  n.e.  and  east.     This  ' 

range  is  connected  with  the  Big  Horn  mountains  n.w.  and  the  Black  Hills  n.e.  "by  low 
anti-clinals  extending  across  the  prairie,  the  most  complete  and  beautiful  to  be  found  in 
the  Rocky  mountain  region."  Geologically,  the  Laramie  mountains  are  made  up  of  red 
syenite  with  fossiliferous  strata,  and  outcrops  of  carboniferous  triassic,  Jurassic,  creta- 
ceous, and  in  some  places  lignite  tertiary;  "the  beds  inclining  from  a  central  axis  at 
different  angles."  Coal  is  found  in  several  places  in  these  mountains.  The  Platte  river 
and  its  branches  pierce  the  range  in  their  flow  eastward.  Height  from  7,000  to  9,000 
ivet. 

LARAMIE  PLAINS,  in  Wyoming  territory,  lat.  43°,  long.  106°  w.  from  Greenwich; 
an  elevated  basin  of  undulating  prairie  having  an  average  elevation  of  more  than  7,000 
ft.  tibove  the  sea,  bounded  on  the  e.  b}^  the  Laramie  mountains  and  on  the  w.  and  s.w. 
by  the  Medicine  Bov;  mountains  or  main  divide  of  the  Rocky  mountain  chain ;  with  an 
area  of  4,000  to  5,000  sq.m, ;  and  drained  by  the  Big  and  Little  Laramie  and  Medicine 
3jow  rivers.  The  surrounding  mountains  are  less  high  and  rugged  than  those  of  the 
same  range  in  Colorado,  and  its  climate  is  remarkable  in  permitting  the  growth  of  the 
most  nutritious  grasses  on  so  elevated  a  plain.  Grazing  is  the  great  business  on  these 
j'lains.  The  usual  winter  snow-fall  is  not  heavy,  so  that  it  is  not  only  an  admirable  pas- 
turage in  summer,  but  a  place  where  it  is  possible  for  cattle  to  live  through  the  winter 
on  the  dried  glass  which  they  find  where  the  snow  is  blown  off  the  swells  of  the 
prairie.  Here  for  many  years  the  herdsmen  of  the  w.,  n.,  and  s.  have  been  accustomed 
ti)  drive  their  half-starved  stock  from  the  far  interior  valleys  and  fatten  them  for  the  fall 
market  on  the  growing  grass  fi-om  June  till  Sept.,  when  they  would  drive  eastward. 
Now  graziers  have  pre-empted  or  bought  the  springs,  or  sections  of  land  alon^  the  water- 
coiu'ses,  and  even  largy  tracts  of  the  plains,  which  are  fenced  with  barbed  wire  in  three- 
strand  fencing;  so  that  private  ownership  and  jurisdiction  have  largely  taken  the  place 
of  the  roaming  system  of  herding.  Laramie  City  is  the  home  of  most  of  these  owners, 
many  of  whom  are  men  of  education  and  represent  a  large  eastern  non-resident  owner- 
ship that  furnishes  much  of  the  capital  used  to  buy  stock,  land,  and  fencing.  The 
annual  increase  of  cattle  is  about  40  per  cent.  Tiie  business  is  uniformlj^  profitable  on 
these  plains,  but  ownerships  change  often,  the  lonel}'"  character  of  the  business  giving 
the  successful  a  desire  to  remove  to  more  populous  regions  again.  Cattle  form  by  far 
tiie  greater  part  of  the  stock  on  these  plains,  and  the  old  Texas  wild  long-horned  cattle 
are  rapidly  giving  way  to  crosses  with  the  finest  Durham  and  other  blood,  adding  to  the 
weight  and  fattening  qualities  of  the  stock,  and  to  its  docility.  Sheep  are  being  intro- 
tiuced  into  the  hills;  but,  requiring  more  care  than  cattle,  and  being  subject  to  loss  from 
^^  olves  and  cayotes,  that  branch  of  herding  is  in  its  infancy.  It  is  a  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity of  CM.ttlo-herding  on  tliese  plains,  and  also  on  those  c.  of  the  Laramie  range,  that 
alter  the  fall  "  round-up"  the  cattle  are  left  to  wander  at  will  for  hundreds  of  miles  to 
]nck  a  living  for  themselves;  and  the  owner  may  spend  his  winters  in  the  east  and  find 
the  animals  just  as  well  at  the  spring  "round-up  "as  if  they  had  been  watched  and 
herded. 

Although  the  cereals  may  sometimes  and  in  some  places  be  grown  on  these  plains, 
the  season  is  too  short  between  severe  frosts  to  make  a  crop  reasonably  certain;  and  as 
to  vegetables  like  potatoes,  although  they  are  grown  at  fort  Saunders,  and  other  points 
on  the  plains,  it  is  only  as  an  experiment,  and  not  as  a  profitable  culture.  Three  succes- 
sive months  without  a  severe  frost  are  unusual,  notwithstanding  genial  spring,  summer, 
and  autUmu  weather  is  experienced  through  eight  months. 

LARCENY  (ante)  is  the  wrongful  taking  and  carrying  away  by  one  person  of  the 
l>ersonal  property  of  another,  with  a  felonious  intent  to  convert  such  property  to  his  own 
use  against  the  con?;ent  of  the  owner.  By  the  common  law  larceny  was  either  com- 
}>omid,  i.e.,  tlie  taking  and  carrying  away  with  felonious  intent  of  personal  property 
from  the  person  or  house  of  the  owner;  or,  otherwise,  simple.  Simple  larceny  was 
c:dlcd  grand  larceny  where  the  value  of  the  stolen  property  was  more  than  twelve  pence; 
t\nd  petit  where  the  value  was  less.  What  may  heAlie  sulyect  of  larceny  ?  Only  personal 
property  can  be  the  subject  of  larceny.  For  injuries  to  the  realty  a  remedy  must  be 
sought  in  trespass  Thus,  if  one  enter  upon  another's  premises  and  sever  and  carry 
away  growing  crops  fiom  tlic  soil  or  fruit  from  the  trees,  he  is  not  guilty  of  larceny,  but 
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is  chargeable  in  trespass  for  goods  carried  away;  but  if  an  interval  elapse  after  the  sever- 
ing and  acts  of  trespass,  and  he  come  upon  the  premises  and  carry  away  the  property, 
now  detached  from  tiie  realty,  he  is  guilty  of  larceny  if  other  necessary  elements  of  the 
otfense,  as  intent,  etc.,  concur.  By  the  common  law  uudomesticated  animals  {fercB 
miiurai)  were  not  the  subject  of  larceny;  nor  even  when  domesticated  unless  their  tiesh 
be  used  for  food,  so  that  there  was  no  such  right  of  property  in  a  dog,  for  instance,  as 
that  larceny  of  him  could  be  committed.  The  property  taken  must  have  some  value, 
however  small;  but  the  common  law  refused  to  recognize  any  value  or  to  make  assign- 
able evidences  of  debt  or  mere  rights  to  the  recovery  of  debt,  so  that  there  could  be  no 
larceny  of  account-books,  or  notes,  or  mere  personal  securities  of  any  kind.  L'ut  it  is 
otherwise  by  statute  law,  wiiich  has  also  removed  in  most  of  the  United  States  the  dis- 
tinction between  different  degrees  of  larceny,  wher(;ver  such  distinction  has  obtairK'd. 
\\hat  con.stitntes  larceny  f  The  j^ropert}'-  must  be  actually  taken  and  carried  away;  must 
be  in  the  absolute  possession  of  the  thief;  the  taking  and  carrying  must  be  against  the 
consent  of  the  owner,  and  must  be  accompanied  b}^  a  simultaneous  felonious  intent  at 
the  time  the  property  is  taken.  Every  larceny  includes  a  trespass,  i.e.,  an  unlawful  act, 
with  force  real  or  implied,  to  another's  property,  so  that  the  intent  necessary  to  consti- 
tute that  offense  really  comprehends  two  separate  intents,  viz.,  an  intent  to  commit  a 
trespass  upon  personal  property  of  another,  and  an  intent  to  deprive  him  of  bis  property. 
As  tresi)ass  is  a  necessary  part  of  larceny,  and  possession  on  the  part  of  the  owner  is 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  an  action  of  trespass,  there  can  be  no  trespass  against,  and 
consequently  no  larceny  from,  an  owner  not  in  possession  of  the  pioperty  taken.  Thus, 
a  common-carrier  does  not  commit  larcenj'if  he  steal  a  bundle  which  has  been  intrusted 
to  him,  for  he  and  not  the  owner  has  the  Iciial  possession  of  the  property  as  a  result  of 
his  contract  with  the  owner.  The  carrier  having  possession  of.  and  a  special  property 
in,  the  goods,  cannot  commit  trespass.  But  if  be  tear  the  bundle  open  and  steal  goods 
contained  in  it  he  commits  larceny;  for  by  breaking  open  the  bundle  lie  terminates  his  con- 
tract with  the  owner  and  loses  his  right  to  the  possession  of  the  goods,  the  taking  and  con- 
version of  which  added  to  his  act  of  trespass,  make  him  guilty  of  larceny.  According  to 
thisrule,if  a  carrier  takes  the  whole  bundle  he  does  not  commit  larceny;  it  is  otherwise,  if 
he  break  the  bundle  open  and  carry  off  a  part  of  its  contents.  A  servant  who  is  intrusted 
by  his  master  with  the  care  of  goods  has  no  legal  possession,  and  is  chargeable  with  lar- 
ceny of  such  goods.  A  special  property  with  possession,  such  as  that  of  a  bailee  makes 
an  ownership  sufficient  to  charge  with  larceny  any  person  taking  and  carrying  away 
the  pei'sonal  property  over  which  such  ownership  extends.  Tluis,  the  tinder  of  lost 
goods  is  answerable  only  to  their  rightful  owner,  and  has  a  full  title  as  against  others;  and 
one  stealing  stolen  goods  from  a  thief  is  chargeable  with  larceny.  But  a  finder  of  stolen 
goods  who  subsequently  converts  them  to  his  own  use  is  not  chargeable  unless  at  the 
time  of  taking  hehad  an  intent  to  permanently  deprive  the  owner  of  his  propert}^  The 
taking  necessary  to  const  it  ut(;  larceny  must  be  against  the  owner's  consent,  and  if  such 
consent  bp  had,  though  fraudulently  gained,  there  will  be  no  larceny,  but  an  obtaining 
of  goods  by  false  pretenses.  But  it  has  been  held  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the 
cases  of  an  owner  who  by  fraudulent  representations  is  induced  to  transfer  his  goods, 
and  who  intends  and  expects  to  be  divested  of  his  rights  of  property  in  them,  and  the 
case  of  an  owner  who  parts  for  a  time,  as  he  supposes,  with  his  propert}';  while  at  the 
same  time  the  person  who  gets  possession  of  the  goods  intends  to  convert  them  to  his 
own  use  and  to  deprive  the  owner  permancnll}-  of  them.  It  is  held  that  the  latter  case 
may  be  larceny. 

LABCII  {ante).  One  of  the  chief  differences  between  these  conifera  and  the  pines 
and  tirs  is  their  deciduous  character.  The  American  larch,  or  larix  Ainericana,  inhabits 
North  America  from  Virginia  to  Hudson's  bay.  It  is  called  hackmatrick  in  Canada,  but 
in  the  middle,  southern,  and  western  states,  tamarack.  It  sometimes  grows  to  70  ft.  in 
height,  but  is  generally  much  smaller.  It  is  occasionally  found  on  uplands,  cspeciall}' 
in  its  northern  habitats,  but  in  the  middle  and  southern  states  it  grows  in  moist  soils  and 
shallow  swamps,  often  where  the  muck  or  peat  is  quite  deep.  It  is  a  slender,  beautiful 
tree,  having  horizontal  branches,  but  its  shade  is  not  dense.  The  primary  leaves  are 
scattered,  the  secondary  ones  are  many  in  a  fascicle,  and  are  developed  early  in  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  from  lateral,  scaly,  globular  buds. 
They  are  at  first  of  a  light,  yellowish-green,  becoming,  when  mature,  dark  bluish,  and 
changing:  again  in  the  fall  to  a  yellow.  The  sterile  catkins,  erect,  round,  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  long,  are  borne  near  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  fertile  catkins  are  borne 
near  the  middle  of  the  branches,  half  an  inch  in  length,  having  a  few  scales,  and  of  a 
crimson  color  during  flowering.  The  ripe  cone  attains  a  length  of  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch.  The  distinction  made  in  the  article  ante  between  red  American  (L.  tenuifolia) 
and  black  American  larch  (L.  pendula)  is  not  maintained  by  most  authors,  who  say  that 
the  difference  is  at  most  a  variety,  and  is  caused  by  difference  in  locality.  The  Ameri- 
can larch  is  inferior  to  the  European  tree  for  ornamental  purj)Oses,  the  latter  havinc"  more 
fully-leaved  and  pendulous  branches,  and  cones  one-half  larger.  The  laHx  Kuropma  is 
indigenous  to  central  Europe,  and  flourishes  particularly  in  the  Alps,  where  it  is  a  fine 
timber  tree.  It  has  been  transplanted  in  Scotland,  and  the  plantations  have  yielded 
profitable  returns.  Those  of  the  dukes  of  Athol  are  celebrated,  14.000,000  larches  liav- 
ing  been  planted  on  an  area  of  over  10,000  acres  previous  to  1820. 
Am. Ad.  III.— 13 
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Lx\.RCOM,  Lucy,  b.  Mass. ;  having  passed  mo^it  of  her  childbood  by  the  sea-side, 
went  to  reside  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  coutrfbuting  with  her  companions  in  the  mill  to  a  maga- 
zine called  the  Lowell  Offering.  She  passed  some  years  as  teacher  at  AVbcaton  female 
sendnary,  Norton,  Mass.,  and  at  Bradford  academy,  pursuing  the  same  vocaliofa  in  Illi- 
nois, and  subsequently  editing  Our  Young  Folks,  a  children's  periodical,  since  merged  in 
the  St.  Nicholas.  She  resides  at  Beverly  Farms,  Mass.,  a  delightful  summer  resort,  and 
contributes  regularly  \o  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  day.  The  winter  of  1878-79  she 
passed  in  Bermuda.  Her  writings'are  distinguished  for  a  healthy  moral  tone.  Prior  to 
1866  she  published  Siniilitudes,  aVolunie  of  poems;  in  1866,  Breathings  of  a  Better  Life; 
in  1868,  Poems;  in  1874,  Childhood  Songs;  in  1875,  Ldyl  of  Work;  and  more  recently, 
Roadside  Poems,  and  Hillside  and  Seaside;  in  1879,  American  Scenery.  She  assisted  the 
poet  John  G.  Whittier  in  his  compilation  of  Child  Life;  Child  Life  in  Prose;  and  Songs 
of  Three  Centuries.  She  is  quoted  by  the  poet  Henry  W.  Longfellow  in  his  PoeTus  of 
Places. 

LARCY,  Chahles-Paulin  Roger  de  Saubert,  Baron  de,  b.  France,  1805;  a  lawyer, 
and  strong  defender  of  royal  legitimacy ;  author  of  a  work  on  the  Revolation  de  la  France; 
a  determined  opponent  of  both  republicanism  and  Bonapartism,  yet  a  member  of  Thiers's 
first  cabinet  of  conciliation  under  the  last  republic,  resigning  his  position  as  soon  as  it 
became  evident  that  Thiers'  government  meant  republicanism.  In  all,  a  persistent  agi- 
tator for  the  restoration  of  an  effete  order  of  things  in  France. 

LARDNER,  James  L.,  rear-admiral  U.  S.  navy;  b.  Penn  ,  1802;  entered  the  navy  as 
midshipmian  in  1820;  was  appointed  lieut.  in  1828,  commander  in  1851,  capt.  in  1861, 
commodore  in  1862,  and  rear-admiral  on  the  retired  list  in  1866.  He  commanded  the 
frigate  Susquehanna  in  the  battle  of  Port  Royal,  exhibiting  great  skill  and  bravery,  and 
winning  the  special  commendation  of  rear-admiral  Dupont. 

LAREDO,  a  t.  in  s.  Texas,  founded  in  the  18th  c.  by  Spaniards,  and  situated  165 
m.  s,w.  of  San  Antonio,  Texas  (which  occupies  the  site  of  old  fort  Alamo),  and  on  the 
road  from  that  place  to  Sahillo,  in  Mexico,  near  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista: 
pop.  '70,  2.046.  It  is  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  separates  Texas  from 
the  republic  of  Mexico,  and  is  navigable  at  that  point;  on  the  opposite  bank  is  the  town 
of  Nuevo  Laredo,  settled  by  those  who  preferred  to  live  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the 
line.  Some  attention  is  paid  to  agriculture  in  the  raising  of  Indian  corn;  but  wool  and 
hides  are  the  chief  products.  Flowers  of  great  beauty  grow  wild  on  the  prairie.  Grapes 
are  a  natural  growth  of  the  soil,  also  mulberry  trees  and  the  vanilla.  Wild  animals 
abound,  and  the  smaller  kinds  of  wild  fowl.  A  lucrative  trade  is  carried  on  with  the 
interior.  The  climate  is  healthful,  and  free  from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  allowing 
two  crops  of  corn  in  the  season,  and  adapted  to  the  economical  rearing  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  Mustangs  roam  the  plains,  and  are  brought  into  subservience.  Fort  Mcintosh, 
a  trading  post,  is  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  It  has  one  church,  one  newspaper, 
and  an  Ursuline  convent. 

LxlRGE.  The  longest  note  or  mark  of  duration  in  ancient  music;  as,  for  instance, 
beginning  with  semi-breve,  then  breve,  long,  large;  the  proportion  of  time  being  as  1, 
2,  4,  8.  Tlie  breve  is  now  the  longest  note  in  use,  though  its  original  signification  did 
not  indicate  prolongation,  but  brevity  of  sound,  the  measure  or  unit  of  time  in  music 
having  materially  changed  since  the  terms  above  given  were  in  common  use  in  the  Gre- 
gorian music  of  the  Roman  church. 

LARI,  a  t.  in  s.  Italy,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  number  of  walled  cities,  14  m.  s.e.  of  Pisa, 
and  in  the  province  of  that  name.  It  contains  an  ancient  castle,  and  fortifications  still 
in  good  condition;  pop.  10,081.  The  country  in  its  vicinity  is  divided  into  small 
farms  of  from  4  to  15  acres,  planted  with  vineyards,  and  producing  large  quantities  of 
red  and  white  wine.  Corn,  rice,  and  olives  are  raised,  also  fruit  of  ever}^  kind,  and 
chestnuts,  which  often  take  the  place  of  bread.  The  Arno,  having  its  source  in  the 
Apennines,  clothes  the  neighboring  pastures  with  constant  verdure.  The  clear  and 
imellow  atmosphere  invests  the  landscape  with  the  rich  warm  tints  for  which  Italy  is 
celebrated.  Near  by  are  a  number  of  salt  springs,  and  mines  remarkable  foi-  the 
abundance  and  richness  of  their  copper  ore;  also  quarries  of  alabaster,  adding  to  its 
material  wealth.  The  neighboring  small  ranges  of  mountains,  sloping  toward  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  are  dotted  with  groves  of  pine,  o:vk,  and  beech,  and  near  the  base 
are  woods  of  chestnut  and  holm-oak;  the  plains  being  shaded  by  groves  of  the  cypress, 
orange,  citron,  carob,  and  palm. 

LARI  GOT,  a  stop  of  the  organ,  which  is  usually  termed  the  "nineteenth."  It  is 
tuned  an  octave  above  the  twelfth  stop,  or  two  octavc's  and  a  fifth  above  the  diapasons. 
It  has  a  single  rank  of  metal  pipes,  and  is  found  in  some  organs  as  one  of  the  ranks  of 
the  mixture  stops. 

LARIMER,  a  co.  in  n.  Colorado,  separated  from  the  North  park  by  the  Medicine 
Bow  mountains,  belonging  to  the  Snowy  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains  on  the  w.,  and 
having  for  its  n.  boundary  the  territory  of  Wyoming;  2.000  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  838—733 
of  American  birth.  The  Cache  la  Poudre,  rising  in  the  Snowy  range,  flows  s.e.,  empty- 
ing into  the  South  Platte  river,  and  Big  Thompson  creek,  rismg  in  Long's  peak,  in  the 
extreme  s.e.,  running  e.  into  the  same  river,  irrigate  the  country  and  afford  water- 
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power,  which  is  utilized  by  flour  and  saw  mills.  In  the  e.  section  the  country  presents 
an  undulating  suitace,  and  a  rich  soil  along  tiie  river  valle}'S,  producing  barley,  outs, 
corn,  wheat,  and  wool.  Product  of  butter  in  '70,  34,190  lbs.  Value  of  all  live  stock 
in  '70,  ><240.43().  Fine  timber  grows  on  the  mountains,  which  are  extensively  covered 
with  pine  woods,  but  eternal  snow  settles  on  their  susnmits.  The  scenery  is  magnifi- 
cent. Lignite  and  silver  are  found.  The  height  of  Long's  peak  in  the  s.w\  corner  is 
estimated  to  be  14,271  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Colorado  Central  railroad 
intersects  the  e.  portion.  Number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  '70,  7,  employ- 
ing 31  men,  with  a  capital  of  $35,400;  annual  product,  $60,000.  Seat  of  justice,  Fort 
Collins. 

LAR'INu^,  a  group  of  birds  often  separated  as  a  sub-family  of  laridse  (q.v.),  includ- 
ing the  gulls  proper,  the  typical  genus  of  which  is  larus  (a  gull).  A  chief  characteristic 
of  this  sub-family  is  the  hooked  projecting  upper  bill,  and  also  the  want  of  a  curve  at 
the  base.  The  genlis  laruti  has  a  square  tail,  and  contains  the  largest  and  best-known 
species;  rhodostetlda  has  a  wedge-shaped  tail,  and  creagrus,  a  forked  tail,  both  of  the 
last-named  genera  being  inhabitants  of  the  Arctic  ocean.     See  Gull. 

LA  RIVE,  AuGUSTE  de,  1801-73;  was  educated  in  chemistry  and  natural  science 
by  his  father,  and  was  appointed  a  professor  in  the  academy  of  Geneva.  In  1864  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  eight  foreign  members  of  the  French  academy.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  stud}*  of  electricitv,  and  wrote  Traite  cfEkctriciie  Tlieorique  Applicee 
(Paris,  1854-58,  3  vols.). 

LA  RIVE,  Chakles  Gaspabd  de,  1770-1834;  b.  Geneva,  Switzerland;  studied 
medicine  and  the  natural  sciences  in  England  and  in  Edinburgh;  in  1802  became  pro- 
fessor in  the  academy  of  Geneva,  and  distinguished  himself  by  researches  in  chemistry 
and  natural  history,  and  by  his  contributions  on  these  subjects  to  the  Bibliotheque  Uiii- 
i'erselle  de  Geneve  and  the  Bibliotheque  Britanique.  Among  his  works  may  be  noted: 
Obnervations  upon  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar;  and  an  Essay  on  the  Iheory  of 
Chemical  Proportions,  and  the  Chemical  Influences  of  Electricity. 

La  Rive,  in  the  intervals  of  his  scientific  life,  was  much  of  a  politician;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  provisional  council  of  Switzerland  in  1813,  which  proclaimed  a  republic,  and 
in  1817  was  elected  president  of  the  council,  from  which  he  retired  to  his  favorite 
studies.  He  was  founder  of  the  museum  of  natural  history  and  the  botanic  garden  of 
Geneva. 

LARIX.     See  Larch. 

EARNED,  Benjamin  F.,  1791-1862;  b.  Mass.;  entered  the  army  as  ensign  of  the 
21st  infantry  in  1813,  and  served  with  distinction  through  the  war  with  Great  Britain. 
He  was  brevetted  captain  for  gallant  conduct  at  Fort  Erie,  where  he  commanded  a  com- 
pany, and  on  the  reduction  of  the  army  in  1815  was  retained  as  regimental  paymaster. 
During  the  war  with  Mexico  he  served  as  deputy  paymaster-general,  and  on  the  death 
of  gen.  Tovvson  succeeded  him  as  pa3'master-general  of  the  army  with  the  rank  of  col., 
performing  the  duties  of  the  office  with  unsullied  integrity  to  the  day  of  his  death.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  his  powers  were  overtasked  in  the  reorganization  of  his 
department,  and  he  died  in  Washington. 

EARNED,  Simon,  1754-1817;  b.  Thompson,  Conn.;  served  as  an  officer  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  in  1784  settled  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.  He  was  a  member  of  con- 
gress in  1804-5.  and  in  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain  served  as  col.  of  the  9tli 
infantry.     After  this  he  was  sheriff  of  Berkshire  county. 

EARNED.  Sylvester,  1796-1820;  b.  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  graduated  at  Middlebury 
college,  1813;  Princeton  tiieological  seminary,  1816;  ordained  as  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
1817;  and  soon  proceeded  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  produced  a  deep  impression  by  his 
eloquence.  A  church  was  organized,  of  which  he  was  chosen  pastor,  and  a  large  church 
edifice  was  erected.  In  the  summer  of  1820  the  yellow-fever  raged  in  the  city  with 
great  violence,  and  though  urged  to  leave,  he  remained,  ministering  to  the  sick  and 
dying  until  lie  was  attacked  with  the  disease  and  died.  A  memoir  with  a  collection  of 
his  sermons  was  published  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Gurley. 

LAR'NICA.     SccLarnaca,  ante. 

LxVROCHEFOUCAULD.     See  Rochepoucaut.d,  ante. 

LAROUSSE,  Pierre  Atiiaxasf,.  b.  France,  1817;  author  of  a  great  number  of 
school-books  designed  to  supplant  tlie  old  routine  of  teaching  "on  the  parrot  plan";  and 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  Grand  Dictionna/ireUniverHel  d/u  XIX.  Sikle,  the  most  elaborate 
])iographical  cyclopaedia  in  the  French  language.  The  studies  and  published  works  of 
Mr.  Larousse  show  an  enormous  industry.  Tlie  school-lmoks,  to  the  formation  of  which 
the  first  part  of  his  life  was  d("vot(Ml.  have  been  introduced  into  the  schools  of  France, 
and  made  a  fortune  for  him,  which  he  has  u.sed  to  establish  his  own  flourishing  publish- 
ing-house, and  to  extend  the  circulation  of  all  his  useful  works. 

LARTET,  Edouard,  b.  at  St.  Guerand,  France,  1801.  He  was  distinguished  for 
his  researches  in  fossil  paleontology  and  prehistoric  anthropologv.  Of  the  former 
science  he  was  for  many  years  professor  in  the  museum  of  natural  hislorv  in  Paris.  He 
made   numerous   discoveries,  among   them  the   mammalian   remains    iii    the   miocene 
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deposits  of  Gers,  including  skeletons  cf  mastodon  angustidens,  and  affording  the  first 
sure  evidence  of  the  existence  of  fossil  monkeys  in  Europe.  He  was  subsequently 
engaged  with  Gaudry  in  paleoritological  investigations,  and  with  Christy  in  exploring 
the  caves  of  Perigord  and  publishing  tlie  results. 

LA  RUE,  a  co.  in  central  Kentucky,  watered  by  the  Rolling  Fork,  an  affluent  of  the 
Salt  river,  forming  its  northern  boundary  and  emptying  into  the  Ohio  river;  240  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '70,  8,235 — 8,182  of  American  birth,  and  965  colored.  It  is  equally  divided  into 
forest  and  plain,  the  latter  unduhiting,  and  possessing  a  soil  of  great  fertility,  producing 
oats,  Indian  corn,  rye,  and  winter  wheat,  and  is  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  switie.  Value  of  all  live  stock,  $463,541.  Value  of  home  manufac- 
tures, $13,140.  Number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  '70,  23,  employing  101 
men,  with  a  capital  of  $85,750;  annual  product,  $168,025.  It  has  four  distilleries,  and 
flour  and  saw  mills.     Seat  of  justice,  Hodgensville. 

LA  SALLE,  a  co.  in  n.  Illinois,  receives  the  Fox  and  Vermilion  rivers,  flowing  into 
it  from  other  counties,  imiting  with  the  head  waters  of  the  Illinois  river  within  its  bor- 
ders; 1152  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  60,792 — 44,530  of  American  birth.  It  has  a  surface  of  broad 
prairie  land  slightly  undulating,  generally  well  timbered,  and  possessing  a  soil  of  remark- 
able fertility,  adapted  to  stock-raising  and  the  raising  of  fruit  and  cereals.  Large 
deposits  of  Ijitnminous  coal,  sandstone,  and  limestone  are  found.  Cash  value  of  farms 
in  1870,  $25,274,479.  Total  estimated  value  of  all  farm  production,  including  additions 
to  stock,  $5,502,502.  Value  of  all  live  stock  in  1870,  $3,906,367.  An\ong  its  products  in 
1870  are  24,073  horses,  17,200  sheep,  273,374  bushels  of  wheat,  3,077,028  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  and  1,509,642  bushels  of  oats;  other  products  are  barley,  buckwheat,  tobacco,  wool, 
potatoes,  and  1,240,386  lbs.  of  butter,  52,416  lbs.  of  honey,  also  sorghum,  flaxseed,  and 
hops.  Value  of  home  manufactures  $91,928.  It  had  in  1870,  206  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments employing  1349  hands,  with  a  capital  of  $1,691,030,  annual  product  $2,690,153, 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  flour,  agricultural  implements,  saddlery  and  harness, 
carriages,  dressed  flax,  window  glass,  machinery,  and  other  industries.  It  has  5  coal- 
mines employing  379  hands,  with  a  capital  of  $401,360,  annual  product  $395,535.  It  is 
intersected  in  the  s.  by  the  Chicago  and  Paducah  railroad  where  it  crosses  the  w.  division 
of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  railroad,  and  by  the  Chicago,  Pekin  and  Southwestern  railroad; 
and  in  the  n.  by  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  and  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Paciflc.     Seat  of  justice,  Ottawa. 

LA  SALLE,  a  co.  in  s.  Texas,  with  an  uneven  surface,  very  few  trees,  and  a  soil 
entirely  uncultivated,  but  furnishing  excellent  ranges  for  cattle  and  sheep;  1400  sq.m.; 
pop.  '70,  69 — 35  of  American  birth.  Fort  Ewell,  an  old  trading  post,  is  situated  in  the 
southern  portion.  The  Rio  Nueces  in  the  s.,  and  Rio  Frio  in  the  n.e.,  with  their  tribu- 
taries, irrigate  their  respective  sections,  but  the  greater  portion  is  not  well  supplied  with 
water.     Value  of  live  stock  in  1870,  $39,600.     Product  of  wool  in  1870,  26,000  lbs. 

LA  SALLE  {ante),  a  city  in  n.  Illinois,  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Illinois  river, 
99  m.  w.s.w.  of  Chicago,  60  m.  n.  of  Bloomington,  15  m.  w.  of  Ottawa,  and  1  m.  e.  of 
Peru  on  the  same  side  of  the  liver;  pop.  '80,  7,871.  It  is  well  built  on  a  bluli  overlook- 
ing a  large  extent  of  fertile  country,  and.  with  the  suburban  city  of  Peru,  is  made  by  its 
railroad  connection,  and  the  business  brought  to  it  by  the  canal,  the  center  of  a  large 
and  constantly  increasing  trade.  It  contains  a  national  baidv,  good  public  schools,  and 
2  Roman  Catholic  academies.  It  has  several  foundries,  machine  shops,  manufactories 
of  hydraulic  cement,  and  brew^eries.  It  furnishes  large  quantities  of  ice  for  the  southern 
market. 

LA  SALLE,  Jean  Bapttste  de,  d.d.,  1651-1719;  a  benevolent  priest,  founder  of  the 
Ordre  dv,la  doctrine  Cretienne,  author  of  a  valuable  scho-  i-book  entitled  CmlilS  Cretienne, 
and  made  abbe  and  saint  by  pope  Gregory  XVI. 

LA  SALLE,  Rene  Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  de,  1643-87:  b.  in  Rouen,  France,  of  a 
wealthy  merchant  family;  discoverer  of  the  Ohio  and  the  main  part  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  ^Studious  and  grave  in  youth,  he  entered  a  school  of  the  Roman  church  and  became 
a  Jesuit  priest.  About  his  twenty-third  year  he  withdrew^  from  this  service  with  the 
good-will  of  his  superiors,  and  sailed  for  Canada,  where  an  older  brother  was  priest  at 
Montreal  in  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice.  This  seminaiy  was  a  religious  corporation  to 
which  had  been  given  a  sort  of  feudal  proprietorship  of  Montreal  and  its  vicinage.  The 
superior,  seeing  in  La  Salle  a  youth  of  high  character,  granted  him  a  tract  of  land  with 
seignorial  rights,  where  the  village  of  La  Chine  now  stands,  near  the  rapids  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  The  youthful  lord  built  a  fort,  laid  out  a  village,  subdivided  and  leased 
lands  in  the  seignorial  form  of  that  day,  set  apart  a  park  or  common,  and  in  his  own 
personal  reservation  cleared  the  land  and  erected  buildings.  He  studied  the  Indian  lan- 
guages, and  in  a  few  years  was  master  of  seven  or  eight  dialects.  Trade  with  the  Indians 
in  furs,  explorations  into  the  surrounding  country  to  extend  this  trade,  and  easy  communi- 
cation by  the  upper  St.  Lawrence  with  the  tribes  on  its  borders,  gave  La  Salle  the  means 
to  make  improvements  at  La  Chine,  and  enabled  him  to  obtain  that  vague  knowledge  of 
the  great  interior  which  fired  his  ambition  to  learn  more.  Even  down  to  that  time  men 
believed  in  a  navigable  passage  to  the  South  sea,  to  China  and  Japan,  through  this  con- 
tinent     The  vast  extent  of  the  lakes,  then  dimly  known  through  information  gleaned 
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from  savacres,  seemed  a  probable  connecting  route  to  tbe  Pacific.  A  band  of  the  Senecas 
spent  the  winter  at  La  Salle's  fort  and  told'him  of  the  great  Ohio  rising  in  their  country 
and  flowing  to  the  sea,  l)ut  so  long  that  eight  or  nine  months  were  required  to  paddle  to 
its  mouth.  La  Salle  believed  that  this  stream  must  empty  into  the  gulf  of  California  on 
the  Paeitic.  He  quietly  formed  his  plans  to  be  its  Columbus,  obtained  the  governor's 
consent,  and  letters  patent  authorizing  the  exploration,  but  at  Jih  own  expense.  He  sold 
his  seignory  and  all  improvements  to  get  the  means.  July  6,  1669,  with  14  men  and 
four  canoes  the  expedition  started  up  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  took  them  30  days  to  pass 
the  rapids,  the  Thousand  islands,  and  to  reach  lake  Ontario.  Thence  they  skirted  the 
s.  shore  to  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee,  where  they  remained  a  month,  seeking  infor- 
mation and  friendship  among  the  Indians.  Then  coasting  westward  they  passed  the 
mouth  of  the  Niagara,  heard  the  far  roar  of  the  cataract,  and  reached  the  w.  end  of 
lake  Ontario.  Thel-e  he  found  a  Shawnee  prisoner  who  promised  to  conduct  him  to  the 
Ohio  river  in  six  weeks.  Here  he  met  Joliet,  afterwards  with  Marquette  discoverer  of 
the  upper  Mississippi,  returning  from  a  futile  search  for  copper  mines  on  lake  Superior. 
From  him  he  procured  a  map  of  the  lake  country  which  he  had  visited.  From  this 
point  the  records  of  La  Salle's  movements  are  not  full.  It  is  known,  however,  that  he 
went  southward  and  embarked  on  the  head  streain  of  the  Alleghany  river  e.  of  lake  Erie 
and  followed  it  down  to  the  Ohio,  which  he  explored  to  the  rapids  at  Louisville.  There 
he  learned  from  the  natives  that,  far  beyond,  this  stream  joined  the  bed  of  that  great 
river  which  lost  itself  in  the  vast  lowlands  of  the  south,  liere  his  men  deserted  in  a 
body.  La  Salle  returned  "400  lieues"  to  Canada  alone,  living  upon  the  chase,  herbs, 
and  the  hospitality  of  the  natives.  Nicholas  Perrot,  a  famous  early  voyageur,  states  that 
he  met  La  Salle  in  the  summer  of  1670  hunting  on  the  Ottawa  with  a  party  of  Iroquois. 
This  gives  tlie  required  time  for  his  return,  and  indicates  both  his  reduced  circumstances 
and  that  he  was  energetically  at  vv^ork  to  get  the  means  for  another  expedition.  Tlie 
season  of  1671  iinds  him  embarked  on  lake  Erie,  which  he  skirted  in  canoes  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Detroit  river;  thence  through  lake  Huron  to  Mackinac  and  lake  Michigan. 
Beyond  Green  bay  he  explored  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  not  known  to  have  been 
visited  before  by  white  men,  and  made  the  portage  to  the  Illinois  river  either  where 
Chicago  now  stands,  or  by  the  way  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  the  Kankakee  on  the  s.e.  shore 
of  the  lake.  He  followed  down  the  Illinois  to,  or  nearly  to,  the  Mississippi,  and  made 
a  map  of  its  course  and  tributary  streams.  This  map  indicates  that  he  made  the  Chicago 
portage,  though  his  subsequent  explorations  via  the  St.  Joseph  and  Kankakee  portage 
indicate  that  he  did  not  so  early  learn  of  the  Chicago  trail  to  the  Illinois,  He  returned 
to  Montreal  and  reported  his  discoveries.  In  1672-73  he  seems  to  have  been  busy  in  the 
fur  trade.  The  latter  year  he  laid  before  the  governor,  Count  Frontenac,  the  project  for 
the  exploration  of  the  ^Mississippi.  The  governor  could  promise  no  money,  but  the 
project  had  collateral  mercantile  advantages  in  which  he  might  participate  with 
La  Salle,  so  that  he  gave  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  the  enterprise.  Ostensibly,  the 
project  was  to  build  forts  westward  of  Canada  to  hold  the  countr}^  for  Louis  XIV.,  and 
to  prevent  the  rich  trade  in  furs  from  being  diverted  to  the  Dutch  r.nd  English  at  Albany 
and  New  York.  In  effect  it  would  give  him  a  base  of  operations  for  the  great  discovery 
to  which  his  imagination  and  energy  imi)elled  him.  The  forts  were  to  be  made  centers 
for  the  fur  trade  beyond  the  competition  of  Montreal.  The  project  met  with  strong 
opposition  from  the  traders  of  Montreal  and  from  the  directors  of  the  Jesuits,  but 
Frontenac's  imperious  will  had  its  way.  By  official  strategy  he  managed  to  have  a  fort 
built  for  La  Salle  at  a  point  designated  by  him  near  where  Kingston,  Canada,  now  stands, 
and  invited  the  Iroquois  to  a  grand  council  there.  La  Salle's  scheme  embraced  forts  at 
Niagara  and  on  the  upper  lakes. 

In  Nov.,  1674,  Frontenac  sent  him  to  France  favorably  commended  to  the  king.  He 
was  received  with  honor  at  the  court.  In  consideration  of  his  services  as  an  explorer 
he  was  made  an  untitled  noble,  governor  of  the  new  fort  Frontenac,  and  given  a  valu- 
able seignorial  grant  around  it.  The  season  of  1675  finds  La  Salle  back  at  fort  Frontenac 
and  in  a  position  of  great  power,  where  his  trading  plans  could  hardly  fail  to  realize 
great  profits  and  ample  facilities  for  his  explorations.  Wealthy  relations  at  Rouen,  now 
I  very  proud  of  him,  furnished  him  with  ample  means  to  make  the  improvements  and 
i  maintain  the  garrison  required  by  the  terms  of  his  grant;  which  he  fulfilled. 

About  this  time  a  bitter  feeling  between  La  Salle  and  the  Jesuits  threatened  to 
endanger  the  success  of  his  enterprises.  Evidently  a  man  of  settled  religious  belief  in 
the  Catholic  faith,  he  was  at  the  same  time  advanced  in  his  views  of  what  tends  to  a 
people's  development,  and  of  the  controlling  power  of  commerce.  He  saw  little  advan- 
tage to  France  or  the  Indians  in  missions  menily  to  induce  an  outward  worship  of  the 
cross  by  the  savages.  The  Jesuits  could  retain  their  control  over  the  Indians  only  by 
excluding  traders  from  among  them.  They  were  therefore  enemies  of  any  trading 
around  their  distant  missions  which  they  could  not  control  for  the  support  of  their 
order.  The  profits  derived  from  the  fur  tn:de  under  their  direction  at  tlie  missions 
was  an  important  part  of  tiieir  revenue.  Thus  a  monopoly  of  trade  as  well  as  of  religion 
grew  up  in  their  hands,  and  divided  Canada  into  two  parties.  The  imperious  and  clear- 
headed Frontenac  and  La  Salle,  with  the  power  of  the  temporal  government,  and  one 
bnmch  of  the  church,  were  on  one  side,  and  the  solid  Jesuit  power  was  on  the  other. 
With  the  latter  were  numerous  traders  who  thrived  by  their  favor  at  the  missions. 
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La  Salle  was  considered  the  head  of  the  former  part}^  and  no  means  were  spared  to 
break  his  iutiuence  and  injure  his  good  name.  Tlie  Jesuits  procured  an  order  from  the 
supreme  council  prohibiting-  traders  from  going  into  the  country  of  the  Indians  to  trade, 
thus  giving  their  missions  the  monopoly.  La  Salle  circumvented  this  by  inducing  a 
large  settlement  of  Iroquois  around  his  fort,  who  could  range  tlie  country  for  him  as 
'hunters  and  trappers  without  being  considered  traders.  Besides  a  new  fort  and  bar- 
racks, he  built  a  tlouring  mill,  a  bakery,  and  groups  of  houses  for  French  settlers.  His 
fort  was  surrounded  by  Indian  villages.  Absolute  lord  of  the  colony,  he  seemed  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  his  own  fortune  by  multiplying  the  means  and  incentives  to  industry 
for  others.  f 

Early  in  1678  he  again  visited  France  to  secure  confirmation  and  extension  of  the 
privileges  of  discovery  before  granted.  Colbert,  the  prime  minister  of  Louis  XIV., 
authorized  him  to  build  forts  in  any  region  which  he  might  discover,  and  to  hold  them 
on  the  same  terms  before  obtained  in  the  grant  of  fort  Frontenac;  authorized  a  monopoly 
of  trade  in  buffalo  skins,  before  hardly  thought  of;  but  forbade  trade  Mdih  Indians  who 
brought  furs  to  Montreal.  In  July,  1678,  he  set  sail  for  Canada,  amply  supplied  by  the 
wealth  of  his  relatives,  and  the  favor  of  the  government.  In  Nov.  the  several  parts  of 
the  expedition  assembled  at  fort  Frontenac.  Father  Hennepin  had  a  commission  under 
him.  On  Nov.  8,  1678,  disregarding  the  lateness  of  the  season,  he  embarked  to  begin 
the  great  journey  to  the  sea.  Winter  frowned  upon  the  lake,  but  in  eight  days  the  vessel 
anchored  in  Toronto  bay.  On  Dec.  5  they  crossed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara,  and 
commenced  a  palisade  fort.  The  vessel  was  wrecked  soon  after,  and  the  stores  saved 
from  her  were  carried  up  the  cliffs  of  Niagara,  and  thence  by  sledge  to  the  shore  of  lake 
Erie.  There,  at  the  mouth  of  Cayuga  creek,  they  laid  the  keel  of  the  first  vessel  built 
above  the  falls — the  Griffin,  a  bark  of  45  tons.  A  hard  winter,  scant  supply  of  provi- 
sions, the  loss  of  the  vessel  and  stores  in  lake  Ontario,  hostile  Indians  all  around  them, 
made  the  settlement  a  dreary  one.  La  Salle  made  his  way  back  to  fort  Frontenac,  250 
m.,  on  foot,  through  the  snows  of  tangled  forests,  with  two  men,  a  dog  and  sledge. 
On  his  arrival  he  found  his  property  seized  by  creditors.  He  sacrificed  it  and  adhered 
to  the  enterprise;  returned  with  equipment  for  the  Griffin,  which  Avas  completed  in  the 
soring  and  summer  of  1679.  On  Aug.  7,  La  Salle  and  34  voyageurs  embarked.  A 
favoring  breeze  carried  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  in  four  daj^s.  Nearly  wrecked 
by  a  storm  on  lake  Huron,  they  reached  Mackinac  and  anchored  behind  the  point  St. 
Ignace,  where  the  Jesuits  IkuI  a  settlement  already  strong  in  numbers  and  trade.  In 
Sept.  the  voyage  was  continued  to  Green  bay.  Here  he  found  his  advance  party  had 
collected  a  quaniity  of  rich  furs.  He  at  once  loaded  them  on  the  Griffin  and  sent  them 
back  to  his  creditors,  but  the  vessel  was  never  again  heard  from.  La  Salle  now  con- 
tinued his  voyage  in  canoes  along  the  western  shore  of  lake  JVlichigan.  Storms  keiit 
them  company.  Through  weeks  of  constant  danger  in  the  surf  that  lashed  the  coast, 
they  reached  the  bay  of  Milwaukee.  South  of  that,  fairer  weather,  game,  and  fruit 
Avelcomed  them :  and  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  river  he  erected  fort  Miamis. 
Dec.  3,  1679,  with  a  party  of  32  men  and  8  canoes  they  ascended  the  St.  Joseph  to  where 
South  Bend  now  is,  were  shown  trails  leading  to  the  Kankakee,  and  carrying  their 
canoes  over  the  portage,  launched  them  in  a  stream  little  more  than  their  own  width, 
but  growing  hourly  in  volume  as  they  floated  down.  Near  the  present  village  of  Utica 
they  found  an  Indian  town  of  460  lodges.  Here,  on  New  Year's  day,  1680,  they  landed 
and  said  mass.  A  few  days  later  they  were  at  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Peoria, 
below  which  they  came  upon  an  Indian  town  occupying  both  banks  of  the  river. 
La  Salle  succeeded  in  making  peace  with  the  natives,  though  even  in  that  far  interior 
prairie  the  dark  hand  of  the  Jesuit  power  had  found  means  to  stir  the  Indians  to  enmity 
against  him.'  x\ttempts  had  previously  been  made  to  poison  him.  It  seemed  as  though 
every  obstruction  that  Nature  and  human  malignity  could  join  was  henceforward  to  lie 
in  his  path.  The  ice  had  closed  the  river.  Surrounded  by  Indians,  deserted  by  six  of 
his  men,  undermined  by  the  secret  influence  of  his  enemies  among  the  Indians,  apprised 
of  the  loss  of  the  Griffin  which  he  had  relied  on  to  bring  back  the  means  to  build  a  boat 
on  the  Illinois  in  which  to  sail  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  gulf  and  thence  to  the  West 
Indies,  this  lion  heart  still  kept  faith  with  his  great  aim.  He  built  a  fort  near  the  Indian 
town  called  Crewcoenr.  That  done,  he  began  a  vessel  of  40  tons  on  the  bank  of  the 
Illinois;  and  then,  with  four  Frenchmen,  a  Mohican  guide,  and  a  cano;',  started  back  to 
Montreal  via  his  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph,  where  they  arrived  Mar.  24;  thence 
e.  on  foot  to  the  Detroit  river,  which  they  crossed  by  raft,  and  on  to  the  fort  of  the 
Niagara  river.  There  he  learned  that  a  vessel  from  France,  with  cargo  consigned  to 
him,  had  been  wrecked  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  At  the  fort  he  took  three  fresh 
men,  and  pushing  through  the  woods  of  the  northern  shore  of  lake  Ontario,  on  May  6 
he  sighted  the  walls  of  fort  Frontenac.  Here  he  found  that  some  of  his  agents  bad 
robbed  him;  his  creditors  had  crippled  those  who  were  faithful,  and  his  royage\.,i 
canoes,  richly  laden  with  furs,  had  been  wrecked  in  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
But  with  a  proud  front  he  shamed  his  enemies  by  his  advent  when  they  hoped  to  hear 
of  his  death.  In  a  short  time  he  secured  another  outfit,  and  was  on  the  point  of  return- 
ing to  the  Illinois  when  he  learned  that  his  fort  Crevecanir  had  been  deserted  and  plun- 
dered by  his  men,  who,  organized  as  banditti  of  the  woods  and  lakes,  had  also  visited 
and  destroyed  the  fort  on  the  St.  Joseph,  plundered  Michilimackinac  of  his  furs,  came 
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on  to  fort  Niagara,  and  plundered  that,  and  there  divided,  one  part  going  to  Albany  and 
the  other  being  then  on  their  way  to  fort  Froutenac  to  surprise  and  kill  La  Salle. 
Warned  at  the  critical  moment,  with  a  small  party  he  surjM-ised  them  in  detail  as  they 
came  in  canoes,  and  captured  or  killed  nearly  the  whole  party.  Having  lodged  these 
men  in  prison,  on  Aug.  10  La  Salle,  at  the  head  of  25  men  for  the  Illinois,  prepared  to 
finish  his  vessel  for  the  descent  of  the  Mississippi.  He  traveled  by  the  eastern  shore  of 
Georgia  bay  to  Mackinac.  It  was  Nov.  4  when  he  reached  the  ruined  fort  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Joseph.  Leaving  his  stores  there,  he  went  on  to  fort  Cr^vecoeur.  There  not 
only  was  the  fort  destroyed,  but  where  he  had  left  a  populous  Indian  village  the  black- 
ened remain^  of  lodges  and  human  bodies  half-burned  told  of  the  blood}'  visit  of  the 
Iroquois.  He  followed  t])e  river  to  the  Mississippi,  seeing  along  that  whole  valley  the 
horrible  evidences  of  the  retreat  of  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Illinois  under  the  murderous 
attacks  of  their  powerful  enemy.  Leaving  a  mark  on  the  shore  of  the  IVIississippi  io 
sho'v  that  he  had  been  there,  his  party  returned  to  the  mouth  to  recommence  prepara- 
tions for  the  gi-eat  voyage.  It  was  Jan,  6,  1681,  when  he  reached  the  Kankakee,  and 
soon  after  the  St.  Joseph.  The  horrors  of  the  Iroquois  invasion  of  the  Illinois  country 
had  made  a  great  impression  upon  him.  He  conceived  the  idea,  and  at  once  put  it  in 
execution,  to  unite  the  western  tribes  in  self-defense  by  rallying  them  around  the  French 
flag  at  his  forts.  His  tact,  noble  presence,  and  oratory  had  always  given  him  a  won- 
derful influence  among  the  Indians,  swaying  them  to  his  will.  Soon  the  discords  of 
warring  tribes  ^vere  made  to  yield  to  his  plan.  Late  in  May  he  went  to  Michilimackinac; 
thence  1000  m.  by  canoes  to  fort  Frontenac.  This  time  the  great  governor  had  kept 
La  Salle's  enemies  at  bay.  Before  winter  he  was  again  at  the  head  of  a  strong  party 
pushing  in  canoes  all  around  the  lakes  to  the  St.  Joseph,  where  he  arrived  early  in 
December. 

On  Dec.  21,  1G81.  the  party  of  54  men  in  all  crossed  the  lake  in  canoes  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Chicago  to  find  that  portage  to  the  Illinois.  The  streams  were  froz.en.  The 
canoes  were  put  on  sledges  and  dragged  over  prairie  and  woodlands  of  the  river  margin 
till  they  came  to  open  w^ater  below  lake  Peoria.  Thence  they  floated  down  the  Illinois, 
and  on  Feb.  6,  1682,  emerged  on  the  Mississippi.  Floating  ice  delayed  them,  but  a 
week  later,  safely  on  its  rapid  current,  they  were  borne  toward  the  gulf.  On  the  24th 
they  encamped  near  the  third  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  where  they  built  fort  Prudhomme.  < 
Then  in  the  realms  of  spring  they  floated  down  the  tortuous  river,  finding  not  only  more] 
genial  skies  but  a  kindlier  and  more  intelligent  race  of  Indians.  La  Salle,  as  usual,  won 
their  gcjod-will  and  planted  monuments  in  their  villages  to  claini  the  new  dominions 
for  tiie  king  of  France.  On  Mar.  31  they  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  river;  on 
April  6,  at  the  divergence  of  the  three  mouths  of  the  Mississippi;  and  April  9,  1682,  he 
erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  a  monument  and  a  cross  bearing  the  arms  of  France, 
upon  which,  with  all  the  ceremonies  that  could  add  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  event, 
La  Salle  proclaimed  the  river  and  all  the  lands  drained  by  it  to  be  by  right  of  discover}"- 
the  dominions  of  Louis  XIV.,  king  of  France. 

In  Sept.  of  that  year  the  indefatigable  explorer  was  back  at  Michilimackinac,  then 
at  the  St.  Joseph,  and  before  winter  set  in  was  building  a  fort  for  the  protection  of  the 
Illinois  at  Starved  Rock,  a  natural  castle  rock  that  rises  abruptly  from  the  Illinois  river 
not  far  from  Peoria.  The  following  year  20,000  Indians  are  said  to  have  settled  near  it 
for  protection.  In  he  spiing  of  1083  it  seemed  that  La  Salle  had  conquered  success. 
He  had  discover.-d  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  true  De  Soto  had  crossed  it  nearly 
a  hundred  years  before  near  its  mouth,  and  Jolict  and  Marquette  had  explored  it  at  the 
north,  but  to  La  Salle  belongs  the  glory  of  tracing  the  great  river  for  the  first  time  from 
.source  to  sea,  and  determining  the  connection  between  the  two  discoveries.  But  his 
troubles  thickened  with  his  success.  Frontenac,  his  determined  and  powerful  friend,  was 
no  longer  governor  of  Canada.  An  enemy  was  in  his  place,  La  Barre,  who  not  only  set 
the  king  against  La  Salle  but  authorized  the  Indians  to  consider  him  and  his  property 
as  legitimate  spoil,  seized  his  forts,  and  ordered  him  to  Quebec.  The  king  wrote  this 
curious  letter  to  La  Barre:  "  I  am  convinced,  like  you,  that  the  discovery  of  the  Sieur  de 
la  Salle  is  very  useless,  and  that  such  enterprises  ought  to  be  prevented  in  future,  as  they 
tend  only  to  debauch  theinliabitantsby  the  hope;  of  gain,  and  to  diminish  the  revenue  from 
beaver  skins"!  La  Salle  went  back  to  Quebec,  where  it  does  not  appear  that  the  gov- 
ernor dared  proceed  fuither  against  him.  He  sailed  for  France  to  see  the  king — less 
king  than  he.  At  the  luxurious  court  of  liouis  XIV.  this  intrepid  traveler  on  lonely 
coasts  and  northern  snows,  this  denizen  of  savage  huts,  fresh  from  beds  on  the  frozen 
ground  of  Michigan  and  in  the  malarious  delta  of  Louisiana,  had  no  diflieulty  in  making 
powerful  friends.  Count  Frontenac  was  one.  The  government  reversed  its  policy", 
ordered  the  restoration  of  all  his  forts  and  privileges,  juid  ordered  four  vessels  and 
money  to  b(!  placed  at  his  disposal  to  mak(;  the  voyage  direct  from  France  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississi))i)i.  Tiie  flc^et,  which  sailed  July  24,  1684,  utiluekily  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  one  Bejuijeu,  a  man  filled  with  villainous  pride  of  rank  and  envy  of 
other  authority.  La  Salle  liad  supreme  conunand  of  the  expedition,  but  this  captain,  as 
the  naval  officer  of  the  fleet,  lost  no  opportunity  to  thwart  and  balk  his  plans.  The 
voyage  was  a  series  of  misfortunes  from  this  cause,  and  when  at  last  in  the  gulf  of 
jVIexico  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  were  passed  unobserved,  and  La  Salle  searched 
vainly  for  them  along  the  reefs  and  sandbars  of  the  Texas  coast,  anchoring  at  last  in 
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Matag-orda  bay  in  the  belief  that  there  was  the  western  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  known 
as  bayou  La  Fourche,  Beaujeu  sailed  back  with  all  but  one  of  the  fleet,  leavinsi;  the 
colony  to  its  fate.  On  Feb.  16,  1685,  the  ship  laden  with  stores  for  the  colony  foundered 
on  the  reefs  at  the  entrance  to  the  bay.  "A  lonely  sea,"  says  Parkman,  "  a  wild  and 
desolate  shore,  a  weary  waste  of  marsh  and  prairie;  a  rude  redoubt  of  driftwood  and  the 
fragments  of  a  wreck,  a  few  tents  and  a  few  wooden  houses;  bales,  boxe^,  casks,  spars, 
dismounted  cannon,  Indian  canoes,  groups  of  dejected  men  and  desponding  home-sick 
women — this  was  the  forlorn  reality  to  which  the  air-blown  fabric  of  an  audacious  enter- 
prise had  sunk.  .  .  .  The  tall  form  and  fixed,  calm  features  of  La  Salle"  were  all  that 
remained  to  stamp  with  dignity  this  essay  to  found  an  empire  for  France  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  From  this  time  forth  successive  misfortunes  made  La  Salle's  life  but  as  a 
dirge  anticipating  death.  He  established  his  colony  on  the  river  Lavaca,  and  foimd  by 
exploration  of  Matagorda  bay  that  the  great  river  at  its  e.  end  is  not  a  part  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, but  the  Colorado  of  Texas.  Summer  and  autumn  passed  in  herculean  labors 
without  results  except  a  fort  and  houses  for  those  whom  death  had  not  kindly  taken. 
He  liad  resolved  to  traverse  the  continent  to  Canada  on  foot  and  again  discover  the 
Mississippi  on  his  way,  and  get  succor  for  his  colony  from  Canada,  On  Nov.  1,  1685,  he 
parted  from  the  colony  at  the  head  of  a  party  to  search  for  the  fatal  river.  At  the  end 
of  Mar.,  1686,  with  half  the  party  lost  or  dead,  he  returned  baffled.  In  the  entangle- 
ments of  strange  rivers  and  swamps,  among  Indians  from  whom  he  could  learn  little  and 
who  had  to  be  placated  as  he  went,  the  months  passed  fruitlessly.  Fever-  seized  him  on 
his  return,  from  which  unhappily  he  recovered.  Again  he  set  out  to  make  the  overland 
journey  to  Canada.  Again  in  the  cane-brakes  of  Louisiana  he  was  forced  to  retiu-n  with 
the  loss  of  eight  men.  Now  out  of  200  who  had  landed  on  that  desolate  shore  but  45 
remained.  After  a  sickness  without  sign  of  despair,  having  made  every  provision  pos- 
sible for  the  safety  of  the  colony,  on  Jan.  7,  1687,  this  hero  of  misfortune  again  led  a 
little  forlorn  hope  to  reach  Canada.  But  desperate  men  in  his  little  party  organized  a 
mutiny,  murdered  three  of  their  companions  while  sleeping,  and  shot  La  Salle  from  an 
ambuscade  as  he  went  to  face  them  down. 

Thus  ended  a  life  under  44  years  in  length,  which  had  covered  half  a  continent 
with  its  explorations,  with  a  record  not  surpassed  in  all  history  for  indomitable  will  and 
great  achievements.  Yet  ever  as  he  reached  out  for  their  fruits  he  grasped  but  the  ashes 
of  his  hopes.  Noble  in  aims,  in  character,  in  person,  he  was  only  too  much  elevated  in 
natural  capacity  above  those  around  him,  too  haughty  and  imperious,  to  attract  the 
kindly  good-will  of  average  men;  and  his  misfortunes  were  jointly  the  result  of  these 
qualities  and  of  the  network  of  warring  interests  with  which  the  Jesuits  of  his  time 
constantly  beset  his  patli.  Sparks's  Life  of  ui  Salic  w,\i^  Parkman's  History  of  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  Great  WestgiYQ  vivid  details  of  his  life. 

LAS  AN'IMAS,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Colorado,  has  for  its  southern  boundary  New  Mexico 
and  the  Indian  territory,  and  the  state  line  of  Kansas  on  the  east.  The  Saugre  de 
Christo  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains  rises  in  the  exti-eme  west,  and  the  surface  is 
broken  by  low  hills  and  by  the  Mesa  de  Mayo,  the  table-lands,  in  the  south;  about  7,000 
sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  8,904—8,363  of  x'Vmerican  birth.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Denver  and  Eio 
Grande  railroad,  running  from  Pueblo  southward  to  Fort  Garland  in  the  mountains.  It 
is  drained  by  the  Cimarron  river,  rising  in  the  Raton  mountains  in  the  extreme  s.e.,  its 
banks  having  no  timber;  the  Las  Animas  or  Purgatory,  rising  near  Purgatory  peak  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  having  deposits  of  coal;  and  the  Apishapa,  rising  near  the  Spanish 
peaks  in  the  n.w. ;  and  by  other  affluents  of  the  Arkansas  river.  In  the  eastern  portion 
are  good  tillable  lands.  In  '70  it  had  80  farms,  1  over  50  and  under  100  acres.  The 
leading  products  are  corn,  wool,  wheat,  and  oats;  of  minerals,  lignite,  coal,  marble,  and 
iron  ore  are  found.  The  land  slopes  eastward  from  the  Rocky  mountains  and  furnishes 
fine  pasturage  on  the  elevated  portion.  Fisher's  peak  of  the  Raton  mountains  rises 
9,460  ft.,  in  the  w.  Trinchera  peak  in  altitude  13,546  ft.,  and  Culebra  peak  14,079  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Seat  of  justice,  Trinidad. 

LASKER.  Eduard,  b.  1829,  in  the  province  of  Posen  in  Prussia;  student  of  juris- 
prudence in  Prussia  and  England,  and  a  lawyer  in  Berlin.  In  1865  he  became  a  member 
of  the  German  house  of  deputies  from  Berlin,  and  afterwards  from  Magdeburg  and 
Saxe-Meiningen.  Allied  b}^  conviction  with  the  liberal  party,  he  still  became,  by  his 
desire  to  promote  the  unity  of  Germany,  the  support  of  ihe  imperial  policy  of  Bismarck 
to  that  end.  He  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  national  liberal  party  in  the  German 
parliament,  where  his  treatment  of  economic  questions  has  marked  him  as  one  of  the 
most  courageous,  able,  and  independent  of  German  statesmen. 

LASKI,  Jan,  or  John  A'Lasco.     See  Alasco,  John. 

LAS  PILAS,  one  of  a  chain  of  volcanic  mountains,  is  situated  on  the  w.  coast  of 
Nicaragua  bordering  on  the  Pacific  ocean;  n.w.  of  Leon  lake  and  on  the  plain  of  Leon. 
It  belongs  to  the  Marrabios  chain.  It  rises  to  a  height  of  3,985  feet.  In  1850,  by  an 
eruption  of  subterranean  fires,  a  gradual  accumulation  of  lava  was  begun  that  in  a  few 
weeks  increased  to  a  height  of  hundreds  of  feet;  but  the  volcanic  action  suddenly  ceased 
and  appears  to  be  extinct.  It  stands  at  the  base  of  the  larger  volcano,  making  one  of  a 
number  of  smaller  surroundini::  craters. 
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LASSEN,  a  co.  in  n.e.  California,  has  Nevada  for  its  c,  boundary,  and  on  tlie  s.  and 
8.0.  is  bounded  by  a  rani^c  of  tliu  SicMTa  Nevada  mountains;  4,932  sq.ni. ;  pop.  '80,  3,340 — 
2,969  of  American  birtii,  382  colored.  The  Pitt  river  Hows  \v.  Uirougli  the  n.w.  por- 
tion, emptying  into  tlie  Sacramento  in  Shasta  co. ,  vvhicli  forms  its  western  border. 
The  Susan  river  and  AVillow  creek  empty  into  Honey  hd-Le  in  tlie  s.e.,  a  considerable 
body  of  water,  shallow,  but  wiih  no  known  outlet,  at  an  altitude  of  4,200  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Eagle  lake,  lake  Stanford  in  the  central  part,  and  Alkali  lake  in  the 
n.e.  receive  the  drainage  of  its  mountainous  region.  The  Black  Butte  in  the  s.w.,  the 
Walker  range  in  the  n.,  and  the  long  chain  of  mountains  in  the  s.  are  covered  with  forests  of 
l)ine  and  tir.  There  is  a  large  extent  of  meadow  and  tillable  laud  in  the  lake  valleys, 
changing  on  the  plains  into  a  clayey  soil  with  a  thici^  growtli  of  sage-brush.  In  the 
river  bottoms  there  is  a  preponderaiice  of  alkali.  Its  leading  products  are  grain,  w^ool, 
butter,  cheese,  and  ha}'.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised;  the  uneven  slopes  of  the 
mountains  furuisliiug  good  grazing.  Silver  is  found  in  the  gulches.  Seat  of  justice, 
Susanville. 

LASSEN'S  PEAK,  a  spur  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  rising  10.577  ft.  above  tlie 
evel  of  the  sea,  where  three  counties  of  California — Shasta,  Tehama,  and  Plumas — meet. 
It  is  an  extinct  volcano,  and  its  soil  consists  partly  of  lava  essentially  composed  of  feld- 
spar. Its  top  is  covered  with  snow;  pine  and  lir  trees  grow  to  a  mammoth  size  on  the 
slopes  beneath,  and  groves  of  nut  pine,  oak,  and  manzanila  flourish  on  the  foot-hills. 
It  is  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range. 

L'ASSOMPTION,  a  co.  in  w.  Quebec,  Canada,  n.  of  the  island  of  Montreal,  and 
bounded  on  the  s.  and  s.e.  by  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  The  eastern  portion  Is  formed 
into  a  little  peninsula  by  the  L'Assomption  river,  which  flows  through  it  to  the  St. 
Lawrence;  248  sq  m.;  pop.  '71,  15,473 — 14,979  of  French  descent.  Directly  s.  of  it  the 
Jesus  and  Prairie  rivers,  branches  of  the  Ottawa,  encircling  the  Isle  of  Jesus,  meet  the 
St.  Lawrence  at  the  mouth  of  the  L'Assomption  river.  The  surface  is  mountainous, 
and  is  drained  by  the  Mascouche  and  Achigan  rivers.  The  leading  industry  is  the  pro- 
curing of  limber,  supplied  from  extensive  forests  of  white  and  red  pine;  other  kinds  of 
timber  are  black  walnut,  maple,  cherry,  and  basswood.  The  winters  begin  on  the  last 
of  November  and  last  till  the  end  of  March,  and  the  atmosphere  is  clear  and  bracing. 
It  has  some  trade  in  grain  and  potash,  and  the  water-power  is  utilized  by  flour,  grist, 
carding,  and  saw  mills,     Seat  of  justice,  L'Assomption. 

LASTEYRIE,  Ferdinand  C'iiakles,  Comte  de,  b.  in  Paris.  1810;  a  graduate  of  the 
school  of  mines;  aid-de-camp  to  Lal'a\'ette  in  the  revolution  of  1830 ;  member  of  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  1842-47,  where  he  ranged  with  the  constitutionalists.  After  the  revolu- 
tion which  substituted  Louis  Philippe  and  a  liberal  constitution  for  the  Bourbon 
regime  1:3  was  elected  member  of  the  constituent  assembly  from  Paris,  and  acted  with 
the  moderate  republicans.  He  joined  with  members  who  protested  against  the  coup- 
d'elat  of  Louis  Napolecm  in  1851,  and  retired  to  private  life.  He  is  author  of  numerous 
works  on  subjects  of  art  and  archaeology,  and  a  valued  contributor  to  the  Paris  Steele. 

LASTRA  A  SIGNA,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Florence,  Italy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Arno,  8  m.  s.w.  of  tne  city  of  Florence;  pop.  10,276.  Under  the  Florentine  republic  it 
was  a  fortified  place. 

LA'SUS,  or  Lassus,  about  510  B.C.;  b.  at  ITermioncin  Argolis;  aGreekdithyrambic 
poet,  reputed  to  have  counted  Pindar  among  his  pupils.  He  lived  in  Athens  in  the 
reign  of  llipparchus,  and  that  of  Darius,  satrap  of  Persia.  Only  one  of  his  poems  is 
said  to  be  extant,  in  Bergk's  Greek  lyric  poets. 

LATERAN  COUNCILS,  the  general  name  given  to  numerous  councils  held  in  the 
Lateran  church  at  Rome,  among  the  more  important  of  which  may  be  mentioned:  I. 
That  of  649  a.d.,  consisting  of  over  100  bishops  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa,  was 
called  by  Martin  I.  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  the  Monothelites.  Five  sessions  were 
held,  the  writings  of  the  leading  advocates  of  the  theory  were  examined  and  condemned, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  council,  expressed  in  20  canons,  anathematized  all  who  did 
not  confess  that  in  the  one  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  there  are  two  wills  and  two  methods 
of  working.  II.  Coun(;ils  held  in  1105,  1112,  1116,  and  1123,  with  reference  to  the  con- 
tests between  the  ])ope  and  the  emperor  concernrng  the  right  of  investing  bishops. 
The  last  of  these,  contaiidng  300  bishops  and  600  abbots,  all  belonging  totlie  Latin 
church,  and  presided  over  by  the  pope,  Calixtus  II.,  adopted  the  principles  of  the  con- 
cordat passed  at  the  imperial  diet  the  preceding  year.  This  declares  that  "the  emperor 
surrenders  to  God,  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  the  Catholic  church  all  right  of  investiture  by 
king  and  staff.  He  grants  that  elections  and  ordinations  shall  take  ])laee  freely  in 
accordance  ^th  ecclesiastical  laws.  The  pope  agrees  that  the  election  of  German  pre- 
lates shall  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  provided  it  is  without  violence  or 
s-Jmony.  In  case  any  election  is  disputed,  the  emperor  shall  render  assistance  to  the 
legal  party,  with  the  advice  of  the  archbishop  and  bishops.  The  person  elected  is 
invested  with  the  imperial  fief  by  the  royal  scepter  plculged  for  the  execution  of  every- 
thing required  by  law.  AVho(!Vcr  is  consecrated  shall  also  receive  in  like  manner  his 
investiture  from  other  parts  of  the  empire  within  six  months."  By  this  arrangemcut  the 
pope,  apparently,  made  large  concessions,  but  in  fact  through  his  influence  lie  was  able 
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to  control  the  elections.  This  council  renewed  the  grant  of  indulgences,  first  made  by- 
Urban  II.  in  1095,  in  furtherance  of  the  first  crusade.  It  also  passed  additional  decrees 
for  enforcing  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  III.  The  council  of  llo9,  under  Innocent  II., 
consisting  of  about  1000  bishops,  at  which  the  antipope,  Anacletus  II.,  was  condemned, 
and  all  w'ho  had  received  office  under  him  were  deposed.  Roger  of  Sicily  and  Arnold 
of  Brescia  were  also  condemned.  Thirty  canons  of  discipline  were  published,  among 
which  were  several  against  simony,  marriage,  and  immorality  among  the  clergy.  IV. 
The  council  of  1179,  under  Alexander  III.,  containing  280  bishops,  the  most  of  whom 
were  Latins,  was  called  to  correct  the  abuses  which  had  arisen  during  the  scliism 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  peace  of  Venice  two  j^ears  before.  The  most  important  of  the 
canons  published  by  it  decreed  that  "  hereafter  the  election  of  the  popes  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  college  of  cardinals,  and  two-thirds  of  the  votes  shall  be  required  to  make  a 
lawful  election,  instead  of  a  majority  only  as  heretofore,"  This  council  also  condemned 
"the  errors  and  impieties"  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses.  V.  The  council  of  1215, 
usually  called  the  4th  Lateran,  was  the  most  important  of  them  all,  as  it  marked  the 
summit  of  the  papal  power.  It  consisted  of  71  archbishops,  412  bishops,  bOO  abbots, 
the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem,  and  legates  of  other  patriarchs  and  of 
crowned  heads.  It  made  the  doctrine  of  transub.stantiation  an  article  of  faith;  required 
that  all  persons,  of  both  sexes,  who  had  reached  the  years  of  discretion,  should  confess 
to  their  proper  priest  at  least  once  a  year;  appointed  the  time  and  place  of  assembly  for 
another  crusade;  and  laid  a  foundation  for  the  persecution  of  the  Albigenses  and  others 
by  anathematizing  all  heretics  who  held  anything  in  opposition  to  the  faith;  enjoining 
that,  after  condemnation,  they  should  be  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm;  excommu- 
nicating all  who  received,  protected,  or  maintained  heretics;  and  threatening  with 
deposition  all  bishops  who  did  not  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  clear  their  dioceses  of 
them.  VI.  The  council  of  1512-17.  under  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  was  important  chiefly 
because  it  abolished  the  Pragmatic  sanction  of  Bourges,  1438,  wherein  France  had 
accepted  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Basle,  so  far  as  they  were  consistent  with  the 
liberty  of  the  Galilean  church — and  substituted  for  it  the  concordat  agreed  on  between 
Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.,  in  which  the  liberties  of  the  church  were  greatly  restricted. 
Ilie  first  article  of  the  concordat  declared  that  the  chapters  of  the  French  cathedrals 
sliould  no  longer,  in  case  of  vacancy,  proceed  to  elect  the  bishop;  but  that  the  king 
should  select  a  proper  person  whom  the  pope  should  nominate  to  the  vacant  see. 

LATH,  or  Lathe,  a  division  of  a  county,  still  used  in  England  to  designate  a  number 
of  hundreds  ainounting  to  less  than  a  shire.  Formerly  there  was  a  lathe-reeve,  or 
bailiff,  in  each  lathe.  The  same  number  of  hundreds  which  constitute  the  lathes  of  Kent 
are  cnlied  the  rrqjes  of  Sussex.  In  Ireland  the  lathe  is  intermediate  between  the  tything 
and  the  hundred. 

LATHAM,  John,  1740-1837;  b.  Eltham,  Kent,  England;  pursued  his  medical  studies 
under  Dr.  William  Hunter,  and  in  the  London  hospitals;  commenced  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  1763,  in  Dartford;  early  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and 
assisted  sir  Asliton  Lever  in  arranging  his  great  museum;  in  1775  became  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  society,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Linngean  society;  in  1778  made  a  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  London  medical  society.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
M.D.  fi'om  the  university  of  Erlangen,  and  was  elected  corresponding  member  of  the 
natural  history  society  of  Berlin  and  of  the  royal  society  of  Stockholni.  In  1781-85  he 
published  General  Synopsis  of  Birds,  in  6  vols.  4to.  Differing  from  Linnaeus,  he  divided 
birds  into  but  two  orders,  those  of  land  and  water.  In  1790  he  published  the  valuable 
book  of  reference,  Index  Ornitholorjicus.  Retiring  from  medical  practice  in  1796,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  ornithology.  An  edition  of  his  works  in  10  vols.  4to, 
with  a  general  index,  under  the  title  of  General  History  of  Birds,  was  begun  in  1821,  and 
finished  in  1828.     He  wrote  also  treatises  on  medical  science  and  natural  history. 

LA'THROP,  John,  d.d.,  1740-1816;  b.  Norwich,  Conn.;  graduated  at  Princeton, 
1763;  taught  the  Indian  school  which  became  Dartmouth  college;  was  a  Congregational 
minister  of  the  Old  Nortli  church,  and  of  the  Second  church,  Boston,  1768-1810.  His 
degree  of  d.d.  was  confei-red  by  Harvard  and  Edinburgh  universities. 

LATHROP,  John  Hiram,  ll.d..  1799-1866;  b.  Sherburne,  K  Y. ;  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1819,  and  was  tutor  there  1822-26,  after  which  he  entered  the  legal  profession, 
but  soon  left  it  to  engage  in  teaching,  first  at  Norwich.  Vt.,  then  at  Gardiner,  INIe.  He 
was  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  Hamilton  college,  1829-35,  and 
of  law,  history,  etc.,  1835-40,  when  he  became  president  of  the  universit}^  of  Mis- 
souri, serving  until  1849,  after  which  he  became  successively  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Wisconsin,  president  of  Indiana  university,  professor  of  English  literature  in  the 
university  of  Columbia,  Mo.,  and  finally  its  president  from  1865  until  Ins  death. 

LATHROP,  Joseph,  d.d.,  1731-1820;  b.  Norwich,  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale  col- 
lege in  1754;  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  of  West  Springfield  in  1756, 
retaining  the  position  64  years.  He  received  the  degree  of  d.d.  from  Yale  college  in 
1791,  and  from  Harvard  university  in  1811.  In  1792  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Amer- 
ican academy  of  arts  and  sciences.  His  works,  mostly  sermons,  were  published  in  7 
vols.,  the  last  containing  an  autobiography. 
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LATIX  CIIURCIT.  The  Christian  church  havinj^  boon  disnipted  in  the  9th  c.  the 
two  divisions  were  called  Ihe  eastern  aiul  western,  or  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  the  term 
I.atin  having  reference  to  the  section  wliich  recognized  the  Konuin  pontill  as  its  govern- 
ing head,  and  whose  services  were  conducted  in  the  Latin  language.  See  Koman 
Catholic  Churcu,  ante. 

LATI'NI,  Bkunetto,  1230-94;  b.  Italy;  son  of  Bonacorso.  Exiled  in  1260  on 
account  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  theGuelphs,  of  whom  he  was  the  leader,  he  took. 
up  his  residence  in  Paris  as  teacher  of  belles-lettres,  remaining  there  many  years.  In 
1284  he  held  the  oltice  of  syndic  in  Florence,  whence  he  had  returned  in  the  change  ()tl 
dvnasty,  and  became  the  tutor  of  Dante.  He  is  celebrated  as  an  orator,  and  poet.  His 
l)()rtrart  is  (me  of  the  four  which  decorate  the  tomb  of  Dante,  being  set  in  a  medallion 
in  the  cupohi.  In  l;3.")3  lie  published  Texoretio,  a  didactic  poem,  and  subsequently  Livre 
(In.  'Trhor,  a  compilation  in  French,  containing  extracts  from  classical  history,  philosophy, 
and  rhetoric;  in  the  first  part  mention  is  made  of  the  use  of  the  mariner's  compass. 
Italian  translations  of  this  work  were  published  in  1474  and  1824.  Previous  to  1863  his 
manuscripts  W(>re  published  by  F.  A.  P.  Chabaille  in  his  Documents Imdits  de  L'llistoire  de 
France.  In  18.")5  Livre  du  fresor  was  published  in  Paris  at  the  public  expense.  He 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  at  Florence. 

LATIN  UNION".  By  the  monetary  treaty  of  Paris  of  Dec.  23, 1865,  France,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy  entered  into  a  mutual  agreement  concerning  the  monetary  and 
coinage  policy,  which  took  effect  Aug.  1,  1866.  That  association  of  states  is  called  the 
Latin  union.  '  Greece  and  Roumania  came  into  the  association  in  April,  1867.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  substance  of  the  treaty: 

ArUcle  1.  "Belgium,  France,  Ital3^  and  Switzerland  unite  to  regulate  the  weight, 
title,  form,  and  circulation  of  their  gold  and  silver  coins.  No  change  is  made  for  the 
present  in  legislation  relative  to  copper  coins  for  the  four  countries." 

Art.  2.  "The  high  contracting  parties  bind  themselves  not  to  coin,  or  permit  to  be 
coined,  any  gold  other  than  in  pieces  of  100,  50,  20,  10,  and  5  francs  in  weight,  standard, 
tolerance,  and  diameter  as  follows:  All  these  coins  shall  be  of  the  fineness  or  standard 
of  .900,  with  a  tolerance  of  two-thousandths  above  or  below^  the  legal  standard.  The 
tolerance  in  weight  shall  be,  for  the  100  and  for  the  50  franc  pieces,  one-thousandth 
above  or  below;  for  the  20  and  10  franc  pieces,  two-thousandths;  for  the  5  franc  pieces, 
three-thousandths.  [The  weights  and  diameters  of  the  gold  coins  here  follow  in  French 
measure.  Ed.]  The  different  states  will  receive  all  the  above  coins  when  not  worn 
to  one-half  i)er  cent,  or  the  devices  effaced." 

Art.  3.  "The  contracting  governments  bind  themselves  not  to  coin,  or  permit  to  be 
coined,  silver  pieces  of  5  francs  except  of  the  weight,  standard,  tolerance,  and  diameter 
fixed." 

Art.  4.    "The   contracting   parties  will  coin  hereafter  pieces  of  2  and  1  franc,  50 
and  20  centimes,  only  to  the  fineness  of  .835;  tolerance  of  standard   VoVo^'^;  ^^  weight 
VVrff)  f<^r  til*'  first  two,    Y^Q^  f^r  the  50  centime  piece,  and  .01  for  the  20  centime  piece." 
[Here  follows  the  Frencli  weight  and  measure  of  the  silver  coins.     Ed.] 

Art.  5.  [Stipulates  for  the  withdrawal  and  recoinage  of  silver  pieces  of  2  francs  and 
under,  not  of  tlic  required  standard,  within  a  stipulated  time.] 

Art.  6.  "Tlie  silver  coins  authorized  in  article  4  shall  be  a  legal  tender  between  indi- 
viduals of  tlie  state  in  Avhich  they  are  issued  to  the  sum  of  fifty  francs.  The  nation 
issuing  tiiem  shall  receive  them  in  any  amount." 

Art.  7  "The  public  banks  of  each  of  the  four  countries  will  receive  the  coins  of 
article  4,  to  the  sum  of  100  francs,  in  payment  to  said  banks."  [The  remainder  of  the 
article  relates  to  exceptions  for  Swiss  coins.] 

Art.  8.  "Each  of  the  contracting  governments  binds  itself  to  receive  from  banks  or 
individuals  the  small  coins  they  have  issued,  and  return  the  equivalent  in  current  coin 
(gold,  or  5  franc  silver  pieces),  provided  the  sum  presented  be  not  less  than  100  francs. 
This  obligation  shall  extend  two  years  beyond  the  expiration  of  this  treaty." 

Art.  9.  "  The  high  contracting  parties  agree  not  to  issue  a  greater  amount  of  these  2 
and  1  franc.  50  and  20  centime  ])ieces  of  article  4.  than  six  francs  for  each  inhabitant,  i 
The  amount  thus  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  last  cen.sus  and  the  presumed  increa.se  ; 
of  population  is  fixed  at  (1866),  for  Belgium,  32,000.000  francs;  for  Fiance,  239,000,000 
francs;  for  Italy,  141.000,000  francs;  for  Switzerland,  17,000,000  francs.  Exclusive  of 
the  above  sums,  the  different  governments  can  i.ssue  of  coins  already  in  circulation  in 
the  following  i)rf)])ortion  :  France,  in  50  and  20  centime  pieces,  by  the  law  of  May  25,  1804, 
about  16,001), 000  francs;  Italv,  in  2  and  1  franc,  50  and  20  centime  pieces,  liv  the  law  of 
the  24th  of  Aug.,  1862,  abr)ut  100,000,000  francs;  Switzerland,  in  2  and  1  franc  pieces 
by  the  law  of  Jan.  31,  1860,  about  10,500.000  francs." 

Art.  10.  "Hereafter  the  year  of  issue  to  be  stamped  on  all  the  gold  and  silver  coins 
issued  by  the  four  governments." 

Ar^  11.  "The  contracting  governments  shall  annually  state  the  quantity  of  their 
issue  oT  gold  fiiul  z'2y"r  ro^ri^.  and  \h(\  amount  collected  for  melting.  They  shall  like- 
wise; give  notice  of  important  facts  in  regarci  lo  iiic  reciprocA'J  rirculation  o^  Uieir 
issues." 

Art.  12.   "Any  other  nation  can  join  the  present  convention  by  accepting  its  obli^a- 
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tions,  and  adopting  the  monetary  system  of  the  union  in  regard  to  gold  and  silver 
coins." 

Art.  13.  [Binds  the  contracting  parties  to  pass  laws  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  agree- 
ments.] 

Art.  14.  "  The  present  convention  shall  remain  in  force  till  Jan  1,  1880.  If  it  be  not 
repealed  a  year  bclore  the  expiration  of  that  term,  it  shall  remain  in  force  for  an  addi- 
tional period  of  15  years,  and  so  on  until  repealed." 

Art.  15.  "  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged 
in  Paris,  within  six  moutiis,  or  less  time  if  possible."     [It  was  so  ratified.] 

On  Jan.  oO.  1874,  at  a  conference  of  the  Latin  union,  a  supplementary  treaty  was  made 
between  the  hiajh  contracting  parties,  by  which  they  agreed  to  limit  the  coinage  for  the 
year  1874,  of  5  franc  pieces,  to  12,000,000  francs  in  Belgmm;  60,000.000  ^francs  in 
France;  40,0i0,000  francs  in  Italy;  and  8,000,000  in  Switzerland;  in  all,  120,000,000 
francs;  and  the  delivery  of  coins  upon  mint  receipts  of  Dec.  31,  1873,  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  50,000,000  francs,  was  applicable  on  these  quotas.  By  a  special  article,  Italy  was 
allowed  to  coin,  for  the  reserve  of  her  national  bank,  20,000,000  francs  additional  in  5 
franc  pieces. 

The  two  annual  conferences  of  the  union  in  Feb.,  1875  and  1876,  made  the  same 
limitation  for  those  years  respectively,  which  were  subsequently  enacted  by  the  respec- 
tive governments;  but  a  small  additional  issue  was  allowed  to  Greece  iu  1876. 

The  conference  of  1877  entirely  suspended  the  coinage  of  5  franc  pieces,  except 
9.000,000  francs  for  Italy. 

By  a  law  of  Dec.  18,  1873,  Belgium  has  the  power  to  suspend  the  coinage  of  silver 
entirely.  France  passed  a  law  to  the  same  purport  in  1876.  Switzerland  has  one  to  the 
same  effect.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  treaty  of  1885  limits  the  coinage  of  silver  as  to 
maximum,  but  does  not  make  any  coinage  obligatory.  The  actual  coinage,  therefore, 
cannot  be  inferred  from  it. 

In  the  autumn  of  1878,  through  a  conference  in  Paris,  the  same  nations  renewed 
their  monetary  treaty  as  it  was,  "in  all  that  relates  to  fineness,  weight,  denominrition, 
and  currency  of  their  gold  and  silver  coin."  Article  9  of  the  new  treaty  guarantees  io 
each  state  free  coinage  of  gold  (excepting  gold  5  franc  pieces,  of  which  tho  coinage  is 
suspended),  and  provides  that  "the  coinage  of  silver  5  franc  pieces  is  provisionally  sus- 
pended," but  "  it  may  be  resumed  when  a  unanimous  agreement  to  that  effect  shtdl  be 
established  between  all  the  contracting  states."  The  treaty  is  in  force  by  its  term  till 
Jan.  1,  1886.  In  1875  Holland  suspended  the  right  of  private  individuals  to  have  silver 
coined  at  her  mint,  which  law  is  believed  to  be  still  in  force.  Being  a  party  to  tlie 
union,  her  act  becomes  a  factor  in  the  general  policy  of  the  union. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  and  the  further  fact  that  France  holds  more  than 
2,500,000,000  francs  iu  silver  coin  within  her  borders,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  she  has 
directed  the  legislation  of  the  union  with  consummate  ability  to  prevent  a  large  decline 
in  its  value.  Notwithstanding  the  suicidal  attempts  in  the  legislation  of  other  nations 
to  demonetize  it,  she  has  succeeded  not  only  in  saving  her  own  capital  in  silver,  without 
loss  of  value  in  its  home  circulation,  but  in  acquiring  it  at  reduced  cost  from  her  neigh- 
bors.    See  Monetary  Conferexces,  International. 

LATINUS,  legendary  King  of  Latium,  son  of  Faunus  and  the  nymph  Marica,  and 
father  of  Lavinia,  wife  of  ^neas,  who,  on  the  death  of  Latinus,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Latium. 

LATITUDINATvIANS,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a  class  of  English  divines  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  c,  who  were  opposed  both  to  the 
high  tenets  of  the  ruling  party  in  the  church  and  to  what  they  regarded  as  the  fanatical 
views  of  many  dissenters.  Thc}^  considered  as  unimportant  the  matters  of  dispute 
betv^'cen  hio:h-churchmen  and  Puritans,  and  endeavoied  to  take  a  middle  course  between 
the  strict  Presbyterians  and  independents,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  more  intolerant 
Episcopalians  on  the  other.  They  were  branded  by  both  parties  as  deists  and  atheists 
as  well  as  latitudinarians.  They  were  generally  low-churchmen,  and  their  creed  M^as 
nenrly  that  of  the  Dutch  Arminians.  Among  the  prominent  of  this  class  were  Hales, 
Chillingworlh,  Cudworth,  Tillotson,  Henry  More,  Wilkins,  and  Gale.  They  were 
raised  to  important  places  during  the  reign  of  Charles.  Their  principles  were  explained 
and  defend(!d  by  Fowler,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  a  work  entitled  The  Principles  and 
Practices  of  Ceriaiii  Modern  Divines  of  tlie  Glmrch  of  England,  abusively  ca,Ved  LatiUidl- 
narians,  truly  Represented,  and  Defended,  by  way  of  Dialogue.  As  a  theological  term  it 
is  now  applied  generally  to  those  who  hold  opinions  at  variance  with  the  more  rigid 
interpretation  of  Scripture  and  church  traditions.  The  name  is  given  also  to  the  mod- 
ern broad-church  party. 

LATIUM,  a  country  of  Italy  formerly  occupied  by  the  Latini,  now  covered  by  the 
Pontine  marshes  and  uninhabitable.  The  Latins,  one  of  the  oldest  known  nati(ms  of 
Italy,  are  said  to  have  migrated  from  the  central  Apennines,  and  settled  the  land  between 
thcAnio,  the  Tiber,  the  Alban  mountains,  and  the  sea,  which  was  named  L;itium 
after  them.  Over  these  plams  they  spread  themselves  in  small  settlements,  which  grew 
into  villages,  and  even  became  important  towns  long  before  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
Among  these  towns  were  Laurentum,  Lanuvium,  Alba  Longa,  Tusculum,  Aricia,  etc. 
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These  Latin  communities  were  united  by  reliiiious  rites,  uhicli  were  celebrated  in 
a  temple  of  Diana  in  a  grove  near  Aricia;  in  a  temple  of  Venus  between  Laviuium  and 
Ardea;  and  else\vlii;re. "  The  original  deities  of  the  Latins  were  Saturnus,  Janus,  and 
Faunus;  Venus  and  others  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  their  mythology  at 
a  later  period.  The  towus  of  Latium  were  strongly  built  in  i)Ositions  favorable  for 
defense,  and  surrounded  by  massive  walls.  This  was  a  necessary  precaution,  as  the 
growing  wealth  and  power  of  the  inhabitants  brought  them  into  contiict  with  their 
neighbors,  the  Volsciaus,  and  with  Konie.  From  the  time  of  Tubus  llostilins  there  was 
constant  warfare  with  the  latter  country,  until,  under  the  consulship  of  Spurius  Cassius 
and  Postunuis  Cominius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  c.  B.C.,  a  solemn  league  and  treaty 
was  established  between  Rome  and  Latium,  which  existed  for  about  100  years.  But 
after  the  conclusion  of  tiie  invasion  of  tlie  Gauls,  and  when  these  barbarians  had  retired 
from  the  ruined  city,  tlie  Latins,  Volscians,  Etruscans,  and  oiher  ancient  enemies  of 
Rome  took  advantage  of  her  extremity  to  attack  her.  They  were,  however,  defeated, 
and  forced  to  nudce  peace  on  terms  favorable  to  Rome.  This  condition  was  not,  how- 
ever, permanent,  the  Latins  being  always  aggressive,  and  jealoris  of  the  supremacy  of 
Rome.  The  "great  Latin  war,"  as  it  is  termed  in  history — said  to  be  the  greatest  in 
whicli  Rome  ever  engaged — occurred  in  340  B.C. ;  lasted  during  3  years;  and  ended  in  a 
decisive  battle  in  the  plain  near  the  base  of  Vesuvius,  in  which  Rome  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful, and  barely  one-fourth  of  the  Latins  escaped.  Soon  afterwards  they  made  their 
submission  to  Rome,  and  a  portion  of  their  land  was  taken  from  them.  Then  city  afiter 
city  of  Latium  was  brought  under  subjection;  the  general  assemblies  of  the  Lai  ins  for 
self -government  were  abolished;  the  walls  of  Velitr?e — a  Latin  city,  formerly  a  Roman 
colony — were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  its  senators  banished;  and  thus  terminated  the 
existence  of  Latium  as  an  independent  state.  It  is  said  of  Latium  that  probably  never 
on  the  earth's  surface  were  crowded  together  so  many  cities  in  so  small  a  space.  They 
numbered  about  GO  authentic  towns,  on  an  extent  of  territory  64  m.  by  28  in  dimensions. 
After  their  subjugation  tlie  inhabitants  permitted  their  system  of  drainage  and  sewerage 
to  become  disordered;  the  water-courses  stagnated;  and  in  place  of  the  thriving,  busy 
plain,  alive  with  bustling  cities,  there  grew  to  be  a  vast  swamp,  unproductive  and 
unhealtny,  the  present  Roman  Campagna.  This  locality  is  not  only  malarious,  but  in 
every  way  desolate  and  forbidding.  The  ground  is  volcanic,  the  many  lakes  whicli 
cover  it  being  formed  in  craters.  Hot  sulphur  springs  exist  in  the  district  lying  between 
Rome  and  Tivoli,  The  mar>hes  which  existed  at  the  period  when  Latium  was  in 
its  prime,  but  were  drained  in  the  inhabited  portion,  were  the  favorite  habitat,  in  their 
unreclaimed  part,  of  wild  boars,  which  were  hunted  for  the  tables  of  the  Roman  aris- 
tocrac}''.  Even  at  the  present  time,  the  Pontine  marshes  are  famous  for  this  species  of 
game. 

LATOXA,  in  Grecian  mythology,  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana  by  Jupiter. 
AVhen  pursued  by  the  jealous  Juno,  she  finally  found  refuge  on  the  floating  island  of 
Delos,  which  wa^s  made  fast  for  her  by  order  of  Neptune.  She  had  no  temples,  but  was 
worshiped  only  in  connection  with  her  children. 

LATROBE,  Benjamin  TL,  b.  Philadelphia,  180C;  a  civil  engineer  and  railroad 
manager;  studied  and  practiced  law  for  a  few  years,  then  became  an  engineer;  in  1830 
had  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway  between  Point  of 
Rocks  and  Harper's  Ferry;  and  became  chief-engir.eer  of  that  road  in  1842.  He  was 
afterwards  chief-(!ngineer  and  president  of  several  railw^ay  companies,  and  an  esteemed 
consulting  engineer. 

LATROBE,  Benjamin  Henry,  1TC7-1820;  b.  England;  d.  Kew  Orleans;  an  Eng- 
lish architect  who  came  to  America  in  1796.  and  had  charge  of  the  works  for  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of  James  river,  Va.,  and  soon  after  became  state 
engineer;  subsequently  was  employed  by  the  U.  S.  government  in  constructing  light- 
houses and  fortifications  on  the  coast,  and  as  inspector  of  public  Avorks.  He  designed 
the  old  national  bank  in  Philadelphia,  the  cathedral  and  merchanis' exchange  of  Balti- 
more, the  old  hall  of  the  house  of  representatives  at  Washington;  and  died  while 
engaged  on  the  water-works  of  New  Orleans. 

LATRUNCULI,  the  name  given  to  an  ancient  Roman  game,  whose  origin  is  of 
unknown  date,  but  attributed  by  some  to  Palamedes,  to  whom  is  also  ascribed  the 
invention  of  chess,  backgammon,  and  dice.  The  game  resembled  chess  in  some  respects, 
being  played  on  a  board,  and  with  pieces  of  different  colors.  The  number  of  pieces 
varied  between  five  and  twelve,  and  it  was  at  fir.'^t  strictly  a  game  of  skill.  Later,  the 
introduction  into  it  of  ihe  use  of  fcssr.rcr,  or  dice,  brought  into  it  the  element  of  chance. 
It  is  pos.sible  that  this  was  one  of  the  first  crude  attempts,  out  of  which  gradually  grew 
the  game  of  chess. 

LATTER-DivY  SAINTS.     See  Mokmons,  ante. 

LATUDE,  Henui  Masers  de.  1725-1805;  b.  France;  having  served  a  number  of 
years  in  the  French  army,  began  the  study  of  mathematics  in  Paris.  A  trick  easily 
discovered,  by  which  he  hoped  to  gain  the  favor  of  Mme  de  Pompadour,  made  him  the 
victim  of  unmerited  condenuiation  for  the  period  of  35  years.  In  1740  he  attempted  to 
prove  his  disinterested  admiration  for  her  by  warning  her  of  an  attempt  upon  her  life, 
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to  be  made  through  a  dangerous  powder  that  she  was  to  receive  in  a  package.  Finding 
that  it  emanated  from  him,  a  simple  ruse  to  gain  her  favor,  she  caused  his  arrest,  and 
with  inexcusable  obduracy  l^ept  him  imprisoned  in  tlie  Bastile  and  at  Vincenues  until 
her  death.  In  1750,  1756,  and  1764  he  made  unsuccessful  escapes;  in  tlie  llrst^  instance 
voluntarily  surrendering  himself  within  a  week,  in  the  second  being  rearrested  in 
Amsterdam,  and  the  third  time,  soon  after  his  transfer  to  the  prison  at  Vincennes,  he 
made  his  escape  and  was  retaken.  His  imprisonment  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Mine. 
Pompadour  is  unaccountable,  he  having  led  a  quiet,  thoughtful  life  during  incarcer- 
ation, when  not  suffering  from  too  rigorous  treatment.  In  1777,  having  been  liberated 
through  the  intercession  of  Malesherbes,  he  was  soon  after  arrested  again,  and  kept  in  a 
dungeon  at  Bi:;etre  for  many  years.  At  length,  in  1784,  with  the  change  brought  about 
by  a  turn  in  political  affairs,  the  popular  voice  being  in  his  favor,  he  was  liberated  and 
pensioned, under  the  patronage  of  Mme.  Legros.  In  1793  he  claimed  damages  from  the 
heirs  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  and  received  10.000  livres.  In  1789,  besides  several  essays, 
he  published  Memoire  de  M.  de  Latude,  ingenieiir;  in  1791-92  Le  Despotisnte  Dewile,  on 
Memoir C8  de  Latude  was  published  by  Thierry;  and  in  1838  Memoires  inedltes  de  Henri 
Masevs  de  Latude. 

LAUBE,  Heinrich,  1806;  b.  in  Silesia,  became  professor  at  Breslau,  and  in  1831 
settled  in  Leipsic,  to  follow  a  literary  career.  In  1834  he  journeyed  in  Italy.  On  his 
retiu'n  to  Germany  he  was  implicated  in  the  organization  of  the  BurscheiiHjtaft,  a  secret 
organization  of  young  Germans,  mostly  collegians,  to  promote  progressive  reforms  in  tlie 
German  government.  The  royal  government  sought  the  suppression  of  this  society,  and 
Laube  was  imprisoned  nine  months  in  Berlin  for  his  participation  in  its  work.  After 
his  release,  he  renewed  his  connection  with  it,  and  was  again  imprisoned  from  1837  to 
1839.  On  his  release  he  visited  France  and  Algeria.  After  the  revolutionary  movements 
of  1848  he  was  made  deputy  from  a  Bohemian  town  to  the  parliament  of  Frankfort,  and 
voted  with  the  moderate  party.  In  1849  he  went  to  Vienna  arid  became  director  of  the 
court  theater,  and  remained  twenty  years.  In  1869  he  became  director  of  the  tlieater 
of  Leipsic.  lie  is  a  writer  of  lively  powers  of  observation  and  wit,  one  of  the  recognized 
members  of  what  is  called  the  "  young  Germany  "  school  in  literature,  and  rather  distin- 
guished by  the  beaut}^  of  his  style  than  the  peculiarities  or  value  of  his  thoughts.  From 
1832  to  1844  he  was  chief  editor  of  fashionable  and  theatrical  journals,  and  a  prolific 
author.  The  following  are  among  his  works:  Das  Neue  Jahrhundert,  1833;  Modernen 
CharaeterisUkeii,  1835;  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Literatur,  1840;  Das  Erste  Deutsche  Par- 
lament,  1849;  Das  Burr/theater,  1868;  Franzosische  Lustschlosser,  1840;  Das  Jiuige  Europa, 
1833-37;  and  several  dramas. 

LAUD  A  SIGN  SALVATO'REM  ("Praise  the  Saviour  of  Zion  "),  a  rhymed  Latin 
hymn  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  12  stanzas,  sung  in  Roman  Catholic  churches  on  Corpus 
Christi  Sunday.  Nine  of  the  12  stanzas  have  six  lines  each,  two  eight  lines  each,  and 
one,  the  last,  ten  lines. 

LAUDER,  Robert  Scott,  1803-69;  b.  near  Edinburgh;  studied  painting  under  the 
patronage  of  David  Roberts  and  sir  Walter  Scott  in  Edinburgh  and  London,  after 
which  he  spent  five  years  in  Italy.  From  1838  to  1849  he  resided  in  London,  and  after 
that  time  until  his  death  in  Edinburgh.  His  best  works  were  scenes  from  Scott's  novels. 
His  "Christ  Teaching  Humility"  was  purchased  by  the  Scottish  association  for  the 
encouragement  of  art  and  placed  in  the  Scottish  national  gallery  at  Edinburgh. 

LAUDER,  Sir  Thomas  Dick,  1784-1848;  b.  Edinburgh;  was  first  brought  into 
notice  by  contributions  to  Taifs  and  Blackwood's  Magazines — Simon  Roy,  Gardener,  of 
Dwmphail,  h'Ang  ascribed  by  some  to  the  author  of  Waverley.  In  his  youth  he  wrote 
Lochandhu  and  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch.  He  read  a  paper  on  The  Parallel  Roads  of  Glen- 
roy  before  the  royal  society  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  published  in  vol.  ix.  of  their 
Transactions.  It  consisted  of  a  description  of  the  geological  strata  of  that  district  of  the 
Highlands.  He  published  also  sketches  of  Scottish  scenery  under  the  titles  of  Highland 
Rambles,  with  Long  Tales  to  Shorten  the  Way,  2  vols. ;  Legendary  Tales  of  the  Highlands,  8 
vols.;  Tour  Round  the  Coasts  of  Scotland;  and  a  Memoria.  of  the  Royctl  Progress  in  Scot- 
land in  1842.  He  was  for  several  years  secretary  of  the  board  of  Scottish  fisheries  and 
of  arts  and  manufactures.  He  was  a  baronet,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  title  by  his  son, 
sir  John  Dick  Lauder. 

LAUDER,  William,  d.  1771;  b.  in  Scotland  early  in  the  18th  c,  and  educated  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  Latin  scholar  of  some  celebrity,  but  is  remem- 
bered chiefly  for  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (174.7)  (afterward 
printed  in  a  book  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson),  in  which  he  pretended  to 
show  that  Milton,  in  Paradise  Lost,  had  borrowed  largely  from  modern  Latin  poems  by 
Grotius  and  others.  It  afterward  appeared  that  the  work  was  an  imposture,  the  pai'allel 
passages  quoted  to  support  the  charge  of  plagiarism  against  Milton  being  ascertained  to 
be  either  forgeries  or  taken  from  a  Latin  translation  of  Paradise  Lost.  Lauder  confessed 
the  fraud  and  went  to  Barbadoes,  where  he  died. 

LAU'DERDALE,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Alabama,  has  for  its  entire  southern  and  western 
boundary  the  Tennessee  river,  and  on  tiie  n.  the  state  line  of  Tennessee;  about  750  sq. 
m.;   pop.  '80,  21,035—20,838  of  American  birth,  6,809  colored.     Cypress  creek,  rising 
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beyond  the  border,  flows  southward,  emptying  into  the  Tennessee  river,  and  Shoal 
creek  takes  a  parallel  course.  By  its  southern  hoixler,  where  the  Tennessee  river  is 
about  1^  n\.  in  width,  are  the  rapids  called  3Iuscle  shoals,  with  a  descent  of  100  ft,  in 
20  miles.  The  surface  is  undulating,  particularly  in  tlie  northern  section,  with  broad 
tracts  of  woodland.  The  soil  is  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  tobacco;  other 
products  are  those  of  the  ilairy,  and  honey,  grain,  and  sorghum.  Limestone  and  iron 
ore  are  found.  It  is  connected  with  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad  by  the  Tus- 
cumbria  branch,  and  has  a  number  of  cotton  factories  in  the  south.  Seat  of  justice, 
Florence. 

LAUDERDALE,  a  co.  in  e.  Mississippi,  intersected  by  the  Alabama  Great 
Southern,  the  Yick.sburg  and  Meridian,  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroads,  which  form 
a  junction  at  Meridian;  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  state  line  of  Alabama;  about  700  sq. 
m.;  pop  '80,  21,501 — 21.800  of  American  birth,  11,541  colored.  It  is  drained  l)y  the 
head  waters  of  the  Chickasawha  river,  and  has  level,  tillable  lands,  princip:dly  pro- 
ductive of  corn,  cotton,  honey,  rice,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are 
raised;  value  of  all  live  stock  in  '70,  $284,179.  Its  manufacturing  industries  are  few, 
and  include  the  product  of  saw  mills,  sashes,  doors,  and  blinds,  and  one  or  two  cotton 
factories.     Seat  of  justice,  Meridian. 

LAUDERDALE,  a  co.  in  w.  Tennessee,  having  tlie  jNIississippi  river  for  its  w. 
boundary,  separating  it  from  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  drained  by  Forked  Deer  creek, 
emptyiuii'  into  the  3[ississippi  river,  and  bv  the  navigable  BiuPLitchie  river  forming  its 
s.  boundary;  400  sq.ni.;  pop.  '80,  14,918—14,843  of  American  birth,  5,839  colored.  Its 
surface  is  generally  level  and  well  timbered,  containing  iron  ore  and  limestone.  Its  soil 
produces  fruit  in  abundance,  wheat,  rice,  oats,  corn,  lye,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  dairy  products;  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised.  Cash  value  of 
farms  in  '70,  $2,536,980.  It  had  in  '70,  77  manufacturing  establishments,  employing  a 
capital  of  $55,025,  with  a  product  of  $280,338.     Seat  of  justice,  Ripley. 

LAU'DP:RDALE,  James,  about  1780-1814;  b.Va.,  and  removed  early  in  this  century 
to  w.  Tennessee.  He  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  Creek  war  under  gens,  Colfee  and 
Jackson,  and  was  killed  in  the  first  battle  of  New  Orleans,  Dec.  23,  1814, 

LAUDERDALE,  Jonx  Maitlaxd,  Duke  of.     See  Maitland,  ante. 

LAUDIAN  MANUSCRIPT  (Codex  Laudianus),  named  after  archbishop  Laud, 
who  in  1G36  presented  it  to  the  univer.'<ity  of  Oxford,  is  a  very  valuable  MS.  of  the  Acts 
having  in  parallel  columns  and  uncial  letters  the  Greek  text  with  a  closely  literal  Latin 
version,  different  both  from  the  Vulgate  and  from  Jerome's.  The  Latin  words  are 
always  exactly  opposite  the  Greek.  The  portion  from  xxvi.  29  to  xxvii.  26  has  been  lost. 
The  vellum  is  inferior  and  the  ink  pale.  It  w^as  probably  written  in  the  w.  of  Europe 
and  about  the  6th  century.  It  is  now  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  is  numbered  35. 
Readings  were  taken  from  it  by  Fell  in  1675,  and  31111  in  1707!  In  1715  Hearne  pub- 
lished it  in  full. 

LAUDOTIN.  or  LOUDON,  Gideon  Ernst,  Baron  von,  1716-1790;  b.  Totzen, 
Livonia;  a  distinguished  Austrian  gen.  of  Scottish  descent;  at  an  early  age  entered  the 
Russian  service,  and  fought  in  several  battles  against  the  Turks,  retiring  after  the 
peace  of  Belgrade  in  1739  with  the  rank  of  lieut"!;  in  1742  enlisted  in  the  Austrian 
army,  where  he  was  rapidly  promoted  to  the  rank  of  capt.,  maj.,  and  lieut.col.  In 
the  seven  yeai-s'  war  against  Frederick  the  great  he  so  distinguished  himself  as  to 
receive  in  a  year  the  rank  of  maj. gen.,  and  in  three  years  becajue  commander-in- 
chief.  When  peace  was  proclaimed  in  1763  he  received  the  title  of  baron,  and  in  1766 
the  honor  of  aulic  councilor.  In  1769  he  became  commandant-gen.  of  Moravia,  and 
in  1778  field-marshal  of  the  empire.  In  the  war  with  the  Turks  he  was  victorious  at 
Dubicza,  Novi,  and  Grandisca,  In  1789  he  was  made  knight  of  the  order  of  Maria 
Theresa. 

LAUDONNTERE  Rene  Goulatn  de,  a  French  navigator  of  the  Ifith  century. 
When  the  French  admiral  Coligny  had  secured  a  patent  from  Charles  IX.  to  enable 
liim  to  colonize  the  Protestants  of  France  in  America,  he  sent  Laudonniere  in  1562  to 
.select  a  location  and  make  a  settlement.  This  was  tw^o  years  after  Jean  Ribault  had 
built  a  fort  and  planted  a  small  French  colony  at  Beaufort  "in  Port  Royal  bav,  a  remnant 
of  which  had  returned  to  France.  Laudonniere  built  a  fort  on  the  St.  John's  river 
named  fort  Caroline,  where  he  established  a  colony.  Difficulties  with  the  Indians  ensued; 
affairs  were  generally  mismanaged;  a  band  of  the  colonists  were  permitted  to  make  a 
voyage  of  depredation  against  the  Spaniards  on  the  coast  of  Cuba.  With  the  remnant 
of  the  colony  he  was  al)out  setting  sail  for  France  when  Ribault,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  supersede  Laudonniere  in  the  government  of  the  colony,  appeared  Sept.4, 
1565,  with  a  fleet  of  seven  ves.sels.  Almost  simultaneously  a  Spanish  fleet  of  five  vessels, 
under  Don  Pedro  Menendez  de  Aviles,  appeared.  In  answer  to  the  French  challenge  as 
to  his  purpose  there,  the  Spaniard  responded  ihat  became  with  orders  from  his  king  to 
gibbet  and  behead  all  the  Protestants  in  those  regions.  "The  Frenchman  who  is  a 
Catholic,"  he  added,  "I  will  spare.  Every  heretic  shall  die!"  The  French  fleet,  un]>re- 
pared  for  battle,  fled.  The  Spaniards,  failing  to  overtake  them,  leturned  to  the  harbor 
of  St.  Augustine.     The  French  fleet  seems  to  have  run  to  cover  up  the  St.  Johns  under 
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tlie  walls  of  fort  Caroline.  Ribault,  against  the  advice  Laudonniere,  decided  to  return 
with  his  fleet  to  attack  the  Spaniards  at  ISt.  Augustine.  He  liad  readied  the  open  sea 
when  a  storm  arose  and  his  squadron  was  wrecked  near  cape  Canaveral,  but  the  men,  to 
the  number  of  500,  were  saved,  Menendez  then  marched  over  land  to  the  unprotected 
fort  Caroline.  Laudonniere,  with  but  a  handful  of  men,  took  refuge  in  the  fort.  It  was 
quickly  taken.  The  Spaniards  exectited  Menendez's  threat  with  their  usual  cruelty, 
murdering  nearly  the  entire  colony  of  200  men,  women,  and  children.  Laudonniere, 
with  a  few  men,  escaped  into  the  swamps  near  the  fort  and  finally  reached  the  coast.  > 
Meantime  Ribault,  ignorant  of  the  tragedy  at  fort  Caroline,  conducted  his  men  through 
swamps  and  everglades  back  to  the  settlement.  The  first  body  of  200  men,  on  reaching 
the  fort,  surrendered  to  Menendez  and  were  slain.  Ribault,  with  the  second  division  of 
tlie  force,  fell  into  his  hands  soon  after  and  they  were  also  massacred;  "not  as 
Frenchmen,  but  as  Lutherans,"  observes  the  discriminating  murderer.  Laudonniere, 
with  the  few  others  who  had  escaped,  succeeded  in  reaching  one  of  the  vessels  on  the 
coast  which  was  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  fleet;  and,  returning  to  France,  was 
driven  on  the  English  coast,  where  he  remained  till  1566.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  little  force,  and  made  historical  only  by  the  colonial  tragedy  with  which  he 
was  connected.  In  1586  lie  published  L' Histo ire  Notable  de  la  Floride,  Contenant  les  trois 
Voyages  faites  en  icelle  •par  des  Capitaines  et  des  Pllotes  Fran^-ais. 

LAUGIER,  AuGUSTE  Ernest-Paul,  1812-72;  b.  Paris;  son  of  Stanislas,  the  sur- 
geon; educated  at  the  polytechnic  school  of  Paris,  and  attached  to  the  family  of  the 
astronomer  Arago  as  a  student  of  astronomy  in  the  natural  observatory  of  Paris.  He 
was  elected  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  in  1843,  and  was  decorated  in  1844.  He 
has  since  been  attached  to  the  bureau  of  longitudes,  and  one  of  the  exan)iners  at  the 
naval  and  marine  school.     He  has  published  numerous  astronomical  works. 

LAUMONTITE,  called  also  Laumonite,  and  by  Werner,  efflorescing  zeolite,  because 
it  crumbles  easily  after  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  one  of  the  hydrous  silicates,  having  the 
following  average  composition,  which  is  from  an  analysis  by  Dufreuoy  of  a  specimen 
from  Phipsburg,  Me.:  silica,  51.98;  alumina,  21.12;  lime,  11.71;  water,  15.5  —  99.86.  It 
crystallizes  in  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms  and  in  lamellar  masses.  Hardness,  3.5  to  4;  sp. 
gr.  2.29  to  2.36.  Vitreous,  inclining  to  pearly  upon  the  faces  of  cleavage.  Color  white,  ■ 
passing  into  3x^llowish  gray,  sometimes  red;  transparent,  translucent,  becoming  opaque, 
and  pulverulent  on  exposure.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  fuses  into  a  frothy  mass.  With 
borax  it  fuses  into  a  transparent  globule.  It  is  gelatinous  when  treated  with  nitric  or 
muriatic  acid,  but  is  not  affected  by  sulphuric  acid  without  heat.  It  is  found  in  cavities 
in  amygdaloid,  porphyrj',  syenite,  trap,  gneiss,  and  sometimes  in  veins  in  clay  slate.  It 
was  first  found  by  Laumont  in  1785  in  lead-mines  in  Huelgoet,  Biittany.  Its  principal 
localities  are  the  Faroe  islands,  Greenland,  Bohemia,  Switzerland,  Hartfield  moss  in 
Renfrewshire;  amygdaloid  rocks  in  Kilpatrick  hills,  near  Glasgow  ;  trap-rocks  of  Hebrides 
and  north  of  Ireland;  Peter's  point.  Nova  Scotia,  fine  specimens  associated  with  apophyl- 
lite  and  other  hydrous  silicates;  Phipsburg,  Me. ;  Charlestown  quarries,  Mass.,  in  gneiss. 
It  is  abundant  in  the  trap  copper  veins  on  lake  Superior,  and  on  the  n.  shore  of  lake 
Superior,  between  Pigeon  bay  and  Fond  du  Lac;  at  Bergen  hill,  N.  J.,  in  greenstone 
with  datholite  and  apophyllite;  and  at  Columbia  bridge  near  Philadelphia.  The  change 
Avhicli  it  ordinarily  undei'goes  on  exposure  to  the  air  may  be  prevented  by  dipping  it  in 
a  thin  solution  of  gum  arable  which  prevents  the  about  2  per  cent  loss  of  water. 

LAUNAY,  Emmanuel  Louis,  Henhi  de.     See  Antraigues,  ante. 

LA  UNIOjST,  a  t.  in  San  Salvador,  a  division  of  Central  America,  situated  on  the  w, 
bank  of  an  inlet  called  La  Union,  part  of  the  gulf  of  Concliagua  or  Fonseca,  on  the 
Pacific  coast;  pop.  3,000.  The  waters  of  the  gulf  partially  separate  San  Salvador  from 
Honduras.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  18  volcanoes,  the  loftiest  of  which  is  Concliagua.  70 
m.  e.s.e.  of  the  town  of  San  Salvador,  and  30  m.  w.  of  the  port  of  Amapala,  on  the 
island  of  Tigre.  It  is  a  seaport  of  considerable  importance,  with  a  tonnage  of  35,000 
annually,  an  environment  of  exceptional  beauty,  but  an  extremely  hot  and  unhealthy 
climate. 

LAUNITZ,  Robert  EBERnARB,  1806-1870;  b.  Riga.  Russia; studied  sculpture  under 
Thorwaldsen  in  Rome,  and  emigrated  to  ISlew  York,\vhere  he  died.  Among  his  works 
are  the  battle  monument  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  the  Pulaski  monument  at  Savannah,  and 
the  monument  to  gen.  George  H.  Thomas  at  Ti'oy,  N.  Y. 

LAURA,  a  name  given  to  a  collection  of  cells  in  a  desert,  differing  from  a  monastery 
in  which  the  monks  all  lived  together.  Each  monk  in  the  laura  had  his  own  cell,  and 
for  five  days  of  the  week  lived  alone,  his  only  food  being  bread  and  water.  On  the  other 
two  days  the  monks  all  supped  in  common  on  broth,  and  took  the  sacrament.  They 
were  subject  to  severe  rules.  A  meager  diet,  silence,  and  solitude  were  required.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  unknown.  Tlie  most  celebrated  lauras  mentioned  in  ecclesiastical 
history  were  in  Palestine,  as  the  laura  of  St.  Entliymus.  4  or  5  leagues  from  Jerusalem; 
the  laura  of  St.  Saba,  near  the  brook  Kedron;  and  the  laura  of  the  towers  near  the 
Jordan. 

LAURA.     See  Petrarca,  ante. 
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LAUREL,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Kontiicky,  bounded  by  rivers  on  all  sides  but  the  e.;  its 
western  boundiu-y  beinj;  the  Kock  Castle  river,  and  its  northej'n  and  southern  oilier 
affluents  of  the  CumberhiDd:  about  400  sq.ni.;  pop.  '80,  9,131—9,121  of  American  birth, 
lis  surface  is  undulalinir.  It  has  tine  grazing  pastures,  and  extensive  tracts  of  timber. 
Coal  is  found  in  the  neigliborhood  of  London.  Its  soil  is  fertile  and  yields  average  crops 
of  grain  and  tobacco.  tSome  attention  is  paid  to  tlie  raising  of  stock,  and  it  has  a  small 
trade  in  wool;  other  products  are  honey,  tiax,  and  sorghum.     Seat  of  justice,  London. 

LAUREL  HILL,  a  range  in  s.w.  Pennsylvania,  dividing  the  counties  of  Fayette  and 
Somerset,  farther  n.  those  of  Westmoreland  and  Somerset,  and  still  farther  n.  separating 
Indiana  and  Cambria  counties.  In  the  s.  the  range  extends  over  the  border  into  West 
Virginia,  and  the  chain  is  broken  near  that  boundary  by  the  Youghiogheny  river  and 
the  Pittsburgh  and  Connellsville  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  w^hich  crosses 
the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Fayette,  taking  the  same  course  as  the  river.  It  contains 
valuable  deposits  of  bituminous  coal  easily  mined.  The  chain  is  a  ridge  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  passing  through  a  section  of  country  midway  between  the  Connellsville 
coke  region,  and  the  coal  district  of  Myersdale,  where  capital  has  been  largely  invested. 
Among  the  forest  trees  that  adorn  the  mountain  side  and  provide  convenient  lumber, 
are  beech,  ehn,  ash,  Iiickory,  white  pine,  oak,  sugar  maple,  and  wild  cherry. 

LAUREL  RIDGE,  in  s.w.  Pennsylvania,  forming  the  southern  portion  of  Chestnut 
Ridge,  and,  beginning  at  the  Youghiogheny  river,  trends  s.w.  to  the  Cheat  river  in  the 
s.w.  extremity ^f  Fayette  co.,  where  it  rises  2,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  thence 
into  West  Virginia  througli  the  counties  of  Monongalia,  Marion,  and  Taylor,  to  the 
^lonongahela  river.  It  contains  inexhaustible  beds  of  bituminous  coal,  and  is  covered 
\\\l\i  evergreen  and  the  usual  forest  trees,  including  the  sugar  maple  and  wild  cherry. 

LAURENCE,  Richakd,  d.c.l.,  1760—1838;  b.  at  Bath;  graduated  at  Corpus  Christ! 
college,  Oxford,  in  1782.  He  entered  the  ministry  of  the  church  of  England  and 
preached  the  Bampton  lectures  in  ISO-l,  after  which  he  became  rector  of  Mersham, 
Kent.  In  1814  he  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  and  canon  of  Christ 
church,  Oxford.  In  1822  he  became  archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  died  in  Dublin.  It  was 
largely  through  his  influence  that  oriental  studies,  long  neglected  in  England,  were 
restored  to  their  rightful  place  among  scholars.  It  was  also  through  his  insirumentality 
that  several  interesting  apocryphal  w^orks,  often  quoted  by  the  Fathers,  but  supposed 
to  be  lost,  were  recovered  from  the  Ethiopic  manuscripts.  Among  these  were  the 
Ascension  oftlie  Prophet  Isaiah,  and  the  Book  of  Enoch  the  Proj)het.  He  published  a  new 
version  of  Fourth  Esdras,  also  from  the  Ethiopic;  also  Dissertation  on  the  Logos  of  St. 
John;  Critical  Refiections  on  the  Unitarian  Version  oftlie  Neic  Testament;  On  the  Exist- 
ence of  the  Soul  after  Death;  and  many  occasional  essays  and  sermons. 

LAURENS,  a  co.  in  central  Georgia,  intersected  b}'  the  navigable  Oconee  river, 
which  flowing  s.  through  the  county  forms  its  s.e.  boundary;  about  800  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
10,051 — 10,039  of  Amei'ican  birth,  4.352  colored..  The  Palmetto  creek  empties  into  the 
Oconee  river  in  the  central  portion.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  more  than  half 
covered  with  forests  of  oak,  pine,  and  hickory.  The  soil  has  a  foundation  of  limestone 
and  clav,  with  an  upper  stratum  of  sandy  loam  containing  elements  of  great  fertility. 
Its  staple  products  are  wool,  sweet  potatoes,  honey,  sugar-cane,  and  live  stock.  It  had 
in  '70,  520  farms,  13. of  1000  acres  and  over.     Seat  of  justice,  Dublin. 

LAURENS,  a  co.  in  n.w.  South  Carolina,  has  for  its  n.  and  n.e.  boundary  the 
Ennoree  river  emptying  into  the  Broad  river  in  tlie  next  county,  and  for  itss.  and  s.w.  the 
Saluda  river,  whif:h,  rising  in  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  and  taking  a  south-easterly 
direction  unites  with  the  Broad  river  at  Columbia;  about  G50  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  29,444— 
29,305  of  American  birth,  17,066  colored.  The  Reedy  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Saluda,  is 
mostly  included  in  its  limits.  The  Laurens  branch  of  the  Greenville  and  Columbia 
railroad  terminates  at  Laurens  Court-IIouse.  It  has  an  uneven  surface  and  a  productive 
soil.  Cash  value  of  farms  in  '70,  $1,000,789.  Value  of  all  farm  productions,  including 
betterments  and  additions  to  stock  in  '70,  $1,469,545.  Its  staple  products  are  barley, 
oats,  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  cotton  and  wool,  sweet-potatoes,  hone}',  and  sugar-cane. 
Granite  is  quarried,  and  among  the  industries  are  woolen  factories  and  flour-mills.  Seat 
of  justice.  Laurens  Court-ilouse. 

LAURENS,  Henry,  1724-92;  b.  Charleston,  S.  C.  descended  from  a  family  of 
Huguenots  who  fled  to  America  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  was 
educated  for  a  mercantile  career  in  Charleston  and  London,  and  established  a  prosperous 
business,  from  which  he  retired  rich,  and  tiaveled  iri  Eurojie  in  1771,  placing  his  chil- 
dren in  England  to  be  educated.  His  experience  of  difl'erences  with  the  crown  judges 
on  m.itters  of  marine  law  turned  his  atleiiiion  at  an  early  ])eriod  to  the  exercise  of  arbi 
trary  power  as  piacticed  by  the  mother  country  in  her  relations  with  the  colonies,  and 
of  which  he  became  a  bitter  oppf)nent.  Early  in  1774  j)ariiament  passed  the  Boston 
port  bill,  which  closed  that  port  to  all  commerce,  and  transferred  its  privileges  to  Mar- 
blehead  and  Salem.  Laurens  was  one  of  about  40  Americans  who  jietitioned  parliament 
against  the  passage  of  this  bill,  most  of  the  i)etition(!rs  being  South  ('arolinians.  This 
occurred  while  he  was  still  abroad,  and  on  the  petition  proving  unsuccessful,  he  returned 
to  Charleston,  and  identified  himself  with  the  patriot  cause.  He  was  president  of  the 
Am.Ad.  III.— U 
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council  of  safety,  and  president  of  the  continental  congress.  In  1779  he  was  sent  to 
Holland,  charged  with  the  negotiation  of  a  commercial  treaty,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  British,  and  being  taken  to  London,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during  15  months, 
which  completely  broke  his  health.  Congress  appointed  him  in  1781  one  of  the  peace 
commissioners,  and  on  Nov.  30,  1782,  he  signed  the  preliminary  treaty  in  Paris,  in  com- 
}>any  with  Jay  and  Franklin.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  declined  all  connec- 
tion with  public  affairs,  on  account  of  his  health,  and  devoted  himself  to  agricultural 
pursuits.  He  left  an  injunction  in  his  will  that  his  remains  should  be  cremated,  which 
was  complied  with  by  his  heirs.  The  collections  of  the  South  Carolina  historical  society 
contain  his  historical  papers,  which  were  collected  after  his  decease. 

LAURENS,  John,  1753-83;  son  of  Henry,  having  been  liberally  educated  in  Eng- 
land, returned  to  his  home  in  South  Carolina,  and  in  1777  entered  the  patriot  army, 
being  appointed  aide  to  gen.  Washington.  In  this  position  many  of  the  duties  of  a  pri- 
vate secretary  fell  to  his  lot,  and  his  familiarity  with  loreigu  languages  enabled  him  to 
be  of  great  service  in  conducting  the  necessary  correspondence  constantly  occuriing 
with  European  otticers  in  the  service.  His  military  career  was  distinguished  by  daunt- 
less bravery,  and  his  conduct  at  the  battles  of  Braiid'ywine,  Germantown,  Coosavvhatchie, 
and  during  the  siege  of  Charleston,  was  highly  commended.  Early  in  1781  he  was  sent 
by  Washington  on  a  special  mission  of  appeal  to  the  king  of  France  for  aid  to  the 
colonies,  and  succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  purpose.  At  Yorktovvn  it  fell  to  his  duty 
to  receive  the  sword  of  the  commander,  Oct.  19,  1781.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
Avar  he  was  with  gen.  'Greene,  and  having  exposed  himself  during  a  skirmish  on  the 
Combahee  river,  met  with  his  death,  his  loss  being  lamented  as  among  the  most  serious 
of  the  revolution.  It  is  on  record  that  Washington  felt  keenly  the  death  of  one  who  had 
beeii  a  valuable  confidential  assistant  and  a  faithful  and  self-sacrificing  friend  to  him 
during  the  many  exigencies  and  dangers  of  the  war.  At  the  battle  of  Monmouth  his 
intrepidity  relieved  Washington  from  imminent  peril.  He  challenged  gen.  Charles  Lee 
and  wounded  him  in  the  duel  which  followed,  the  cause  of  his  action  being  a  disre- 
spectful reference  to  Washington  on  the  part  of  Let,  in  the  coui'se  of  his  attempt  to 
explain  his  misconduct  at  Monmouth.  The  army  correspondence  of  Laurens  was  pri- 
vately printed  in  1867  among  the  publications  of  the  Bradford  club  (N.  Y.).  When  it  is 
remembered  that  Laurens  Avas  only  29  years  of  age  at  his  death,  it  will  be  recognized 
that  his  career  was  in  the  highest  degree  honorable,  patriotic,  and  unselfish. 

LAURENTIAN  SYSTEM  {ante).  It  may  be  more  precisely  stated  that  the  Lauren- 
lian  system  of  rocks  is  the  lower  period  of  the  eozoic  age,  or  as  it  is  termed  by  prof.  J. 
D.  Dana,  the  arclman  (q.v.),  that  is,  the  age  of  the  first  appearance  of  organic  life.  This 
archaean  age  is  divided  into  two  periods,  the  Laurentian  beneath  and  the  Huroniaa 
above,  sometimes  called  upper  and  loicer  Laurentian.  The  Hurouian  lies  immediately 
beneath  the  Cambrian  system  or  age  of  Sedgwick.  The  Laurentian  rocks  proper,  or 
lower  Laurentian,  are  composed  chiefly  of  primitive  gneiss,  and  have  been  subjected  to 
more  change  (metamorphism)  than  any  other  rocks,  unless  it  be  a  fact  that  granite,  now 
called  primary,  is  really  derived  from  stratified  rock  by  igneous  action.  The  Iluronian 
or  upper  Laurentian  rocks  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  crystalline  schists,  much  less 
compact  than  the  (lower)  Laurentian  gneiss,  whose  strata  are  also  much  more  convoluted 
than  those  of  the  Huronian.  Both  together  form  a  series  of  rocks  which  in  Canada  have 
a  thickness  of  40,000  ft.,  passing  into  gneiss  and  granite  downwards,  and  upwards  into 
hornhlende  gneiss,  syenites,  diorites,  and  limestones,  the  latter  being  metamoiphosed  into 
marbles. 

The  immense  beds  of  iron  ore  in  the  Laurentian  rocks  are  considered  as  evidence  of 
abundant  organic  life  during  that  age  (see  Mp:tamobphic  Rocks,  aiite),  as  also  are  the 
great  beds  of  graphite  (q.v.).  In  addition  to  these  evidences,  there  have  been  found  in 
the  Laurentian  limestones  of  Canada,  Bohemia,  and  other  countries,  large,  irregular, 
cellular  masses,  which  are  regarded  as  the  remains  of  gigantic  rhizopods,  and  the  sup- 
posed species  has  been  called  eozoon  Canadcuse  (q.v.). 

LAURENTIUS,  Saint.     See  Lawrence,  Saint,  ante. 

LAURENTUM,  a  t.  in  ancient  Italy,  the  capital  of  Latium,  about  16  m.  beloAvOstia. 
It  was  a  maritime  city  of  importance,  and  its  name  appeared  in  the  first  treaties  between 
Rome  and  Carthage,  as  is  recorded  in  Polybius.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Latin  league  at 
lake  Regillus,  it  fell  into  decay,  and  was  deserted  and  left  in  ruins.  It  was,  however, 
subsequently  restored,  and  a  new  city  formed  by  the  union  of  Laurentum  and  Lavinium, 
which  was  known  as  Lauro-Lavinium.  The  ancient  city  was  renowned  for  its  groves  of 
laurel,  and  was  frequented  by  the  Roman  nobles  in  winter  as  a  place  of  fashionable  sub- 
lu'ban  resort.  Hither  the  emperor  Commodus  was  ordered  by  his  physician;  Scipio  and 
LcTlius  are  said  to  have  gone  thither  frequently  for  recreation  after  the  cares  of  business; 
and  Pliny  the  younger  describes  Avith  minuteness  his  beautiful  villa  at  Laurentum. 
Hortensius,  the  orator,  the  rival  of  Cicero,  Avas  also  one  of  those  Avho  possesseil  villas  in 
that  neighborhood. 

LAURIC  ACID,  also  called  Lauhosteartc,  and  PrciiUKic  Acid,  a  fatty  acid 
first  described  by  Marsson  in  1842.  It  occurs  as  a  glyceridc,  laurostearinc,  in  the  fat  of 
the  bay  tree,  and  in  the  solid  fat  and  volatile  oil  of  pichurim  beans.     It  also  occurs  in 
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connection  with  myristic  acid  in  myrica  ceHfera,  and  oilier  plants.  It  also  exists  in  con- 
nection with  other  i'aity  acids  or  their  glycerides  in  spermaceti,  and  in  cocoanut  oil.  It 
is  separated  from  the  mixtures  of  fatty  acids  by  saponifying'  them  witli  caustic  alkaline 
solutions,  and  decomposing  the  soaps  tluis  formed  by  h3'dr()chloric  or  tartaric  acids. 
Laurie  acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystal- 
lizes from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  white,  silky  needles,  or  translucent  scales  which  melt 
at  about  109.4'  Fahr.  The  iaurates  of  the  alkali  metals  and  of  barium  are  soluble  in 
water.  The  other  salts  are  insoluble,  or  sparingly  so.  The  calcium  salt  is  decompos(l«l 
by  distillation  into  carbonate  of  lime  and  laurostearone,   Ca,2Ci2Ho30a=CaO,COvi-}- 

LAURISTON,  Jacques  Alexandre  Bernard  Law,  Marquis  dc,  1768-1828;  b.  India; 
was  educated  with  isapoleon  I.  at  a  military  school  in  Pans,.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
the  brother  oj.  the  celebrated  John  Law"  of  Lauristou,  the  author  of  the  "  Mississippi 
scheme."  Entering  the  French  army  while  quite  young,  he  was  befriended  by  Napo- 
leon, wlio  made  hnn  his  aid-dc-camp,  and  aided  him  to  rise  in  his  profession.  He  was 
employed  in  the  conduct  of  many  important  missions,  and  exhibited  much  skill  as  a  dip- 
lomatist. He  was  also  a  brave  and  successful  commander,  was  engaged  in  every  cam- 
paign of  the  French  armies  in  Germany,  Spain,  and  Russia,  and  decided  the  victor}--  of 
Wagram  at  a  most  critical  moment.  The  Austrians  were  holding  an  advantageous  posi- 
tion; the  left  wirT-  of  the  French  under  Massena  had  been  driven  back  with  great  fury; 
the  right  wing  under  Davoust  was  being  severel}'^  pressed,  and  hardly  maintaining  its 
ground;  when  Lauriston,  at  the  head  of  100  pieces  of  artillery,  came  up  at  full  trot  and 
attacked  the  enemy's  center,  producing  a  diversion  which  insulted  in  victory.  At  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  he  received  the  grand  cordon  of  the  legion  of  honor  from  Louis 
XVni.  In  1817  he  was  created  a  marquis,  and  four  years  later  was  made  a  marshal  of 
France. 

LAURIUM,  a  promontory  in  s.e.  Attica,  a  division  of  Greece,  bordering  on  the 
JEgean  sea,  celebrated  for  its  mines  of  silver,  zinc,  and  antimony,  which  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  yielded  a  considerable  profit  to  the  Athenians  who  shared  it.  According  to 
Xenophon,  they  w^ere  worked  by  shafts  and  drifting  with  the  use  of  imported  timber; 
pillars  of  the  ore  being  left  to  su]")port  tlig  mountain.  It  is  mentioned  that  a  particularly 
noxious  vapor  rose  frcm  the  mines.  In  Strabo's  time  they  had  begun  to  extract  silver 
from  the  old  scoria),  which  floated  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal  when  fused,  and  which 
has  been  used  in  the  harbors  for  various  building  purposes.  The  same  process  of  pro- 
curing silver  is  being  carried  on  at  the  present  day,  and  the  scoria3  yield  10  per  cent  of 
argentiferous  lead.  In  1863  a  Marseilles  company  reopened  the  mines,  and  in  1871-72 
they  were  a  subject  of  controversy  in  France  and  Italy  with  the  Greek  government, 
wliich  was  settled  in  1873,  and  they  are  now  worked  by  a  company  belonging  to  their 
own  government.  It  is  a  lofty  and  steep  hill  crowned  by  a  thick  growth  of  pine  trees. 
Marble  is  found  in  large  quantities,  and  the  country  abounds  in  lead  ore. 

LAUZUJM,  Antonin  Nomparde  Caumont,  Due  de,  1633-1743;  b.  France;  a  notorious 
adventurer  and  a  favorite;  for  a  time  of  Louis  XIV.  Born  a  poor  nobleman  in  Gascony, 
he  possessed  all  the  peculiar  Gascon  traits  of  energy,  shrewdness,  unbounded  effrontery, 
and  recklessness.  He  was  courtly  in  his  manners,  witty,  and  attractive  to  the  fair  sex. 
His  exploits  and  adventures  were  romantic;  though  many  of  them,  resting  on  no  broader 
foundation  of  testimony  than  his  own  word,  have  been  judged  apocryphal  by  historians 
on  tiie  ground  of  the  boastful  and  mendacious  character  of  their  alleged  hero.  Appointed 
by  the  king  governor  of  Berri,  and  mareschal  de  camp,  and  promised  the  grade  of  grand 
master  of  artillery,  Lauzun  w^as  snfhciently  indiscreet  to  boast  of  the  favors  of  Louis, 
a  course  which  speedily  placed  him  in  disgrace;.  He  was  committed  to  the  Bastile  by 
order  of  the  king,  but  the  latter  soon  repented  his  severity,  and  Lauzun  was  restored 
to  favor,  b(;ing  even  promised  the  hand  in  marriage;  of  Mile,  de  Montpensier,  grand- 
daughter of  Henry  IV.  This  marriage  was  prevented,  however,  bj'  court  intrigues;  and 
to  reconcile  him  to  the  disappointment  the  king  made  Lauzun  commander  of  the  French 
army  in  Flanders.  It  has  been  asserted  by  some  contemporary  writers  that  this  marriage 
was  actually  though  sccretl}'^  effected.  Lauzun  was  at  length  so  unfortunate  as  to  ofl"cnd 
Mme.  de  Montespan,  at  the  time  all-powerful  with  the  king,  and,  through  her  influence, 
he  was  again  cast  into  prison,  and  this  time  to  remain  for  several  years.  He  finally 
gained  his  liberty,  as  is  stated,  through  the  intercession  of  Mile,  de  Montpensier;  and, 
repairing  to  England  in  1688,  was  commissioned  by  James  II.  to  escort  the  queen  ane! 
her  infant  son  to  France  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution.  Lauzun,  in  1695,  at  the  age 
of  62,  married  Mile,  de  Durford,  a  girl  of  16  years,  Mile,  de  Montpensier  having  died  two 
years  before. 

LAUZUN,  Armakd  Lm:is  de  Gontaut,  Due  de,  1747-93;  b.  Paris;  commanded 
a  naval  expedition  against  England  in  1779,  and  took  part  in  the  American  war,  1780-88. 
He  succeeded  to  the  title  of  due  de  I'iron,  was  a  deputy  to  the  states-general,  and  a  con- 
fidant and  secret  agent  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  He  was  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
the  Rhine  in  1793,  and  of  the  army  of  La  Rochelle  in  1793.  After  taking  Saumur  and 
defea*ing  the  Vendeans  at  Parthenay,  he  resigned;  but  being  accused  before  the  con\- 
mittee  of  public  safety  of  having  been  too  lenient  in  his  treatment  of  the  Vendeans,  he 
was  deposed,  imprisoned,  tried  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal   for  conspiracy,  ecu 
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demned  Dec.  31,  1793,  and  executed  the  same  day.  His  ability  was  undoubted,  birt  he 
was  dissolute  and  unscrupulous. 

LAVA  BEDS.     See  Modocs. 

LAVACA,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Texas,  watered  by  numerous  little  streams,  and  the  Lavaca  and 
Navidad  rivers  emptying  into  Lavaca  bay  and  thence  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  about  970 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  13,642—12,038  of  American  birth,  3,426  colored.  It  is  divided  into  fertile 
prairies  and  small  tracts  of  timber  land.  The  soil  is  adapted  to  the  production  of  cotton, 
nee,  corn,  tobacco,  wool,  sweet  potatoes,  and  sorghum.  Good  building  timber  of  ash 
and'oak  is  found  in  the  groves.  The  product  of  its  orchards  is  among  the  finest  in  that 
region,  and  beef  is  exported,  canned  and  in  bulk.  Number  of  farms  in  1870,  905;  over 
1000  acres.  1.  Cash  value  of  farms  in  1870,  $1,025,101.  The  Galveston,  Harrisburg  and 
San  Antonio  railroad  crosses  the  extreme  northern  section.    Seat  of  justice,  Hallettsville. 

LAVAL,  a  co.  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada;  pop.  9,472.  It  consists  exclu- 
sively of  the  isle  Jesus,  23  m.  long  and  6  m.  broad,  lying  between  the  Ottawa  river  and 
the  Riviere  des  Prairies. 

LAVAL-MONTMORENCY,  FRANgois  Xavier  de,  1622-1708;  was  made  a  priest 
at  the  asi-e  of  23  years,  and  6  years  later  was  named  missionary-bishop  of  Cochin-China. 
He  declined  the  office,  however,  and  in  1653  was  appointed  arch-deacon  of  Evreux.  In 
1659  he  was  sent  to  Canada,  bearing  the  titles  of  vicar-apostolic  of  New  France  and 
bishop  of  Petra^a  in  partibas,  that  he  might  successfully  enforce  his  authority  in  that 
country,  where  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  was  arrogating  supremacy  to  himself.  He 
established  the  seminary  of  Quebec,  under  letters-patent  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  being 
actually  the  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  ruler,  directed  social  conduct  in  the  interest 
of  propriety  and  morals,  particularly  enforcing  the  most  stringent  enactments  in  favor 
of  temperance  and  against  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  Indians,  which  was  at  this 
period  a  crying  evil.  In  1674  he  became  titular  bishop  of  Quebec,  an  office  which  he 
held  until  1688,  when  he  resigned  it  and  devoted  himself  thereafter  to  the  conduct  of 
the  aft'airs  of  tlie  seminary.  His  religious  enthusiasm,  his  force  of  character,  and  his 
unblemished  life  made  him  universally  respected,  and  his  name  is  remembered  in  Que- 
bec in  the  Laval  university,  formerly  the  seminary  to  which  he  devoted  a  great  pan  of 
his  life  and  property,  and  which  in  1854  was  raised  by  the  queen  of  England  to  its 
present  grade. 

LAVA  ORNAMENTS,  the  name  given  to  trinkets,  charms,  and  other  small  articles 
manufactured  from  volcanic  slag,  or^Iava,  which  is  melted  up  and  applied  to  such 
designs  and  purposes  as  are  favorable  to  the  use  of  the  material. 

LAVELEYE,  ;^mile  Louis  Victor  de,  b.  Bruges,  1822;  a  Belgian  writer,  politician, 
and  author  of  historical  studies  connected  with  political  economy.  His  studies  were 
completed  in  Paris.  In  1848  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  French  reviews,  and  a 
defender  of  the  revolutionary  liberalism  of  that  year.  In  1858  he  became  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Revue  de  I)eux-Mondes,  enriching  it  with  articles  of  remarkable  ability. 
He  was  subsequently  made  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  university  of  Liege;  a 
member  of  the  international  jury  at  Paris  in  1867;  and  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
academy  of  moral  and  political  sciences  of  Paris.  The  list  of  his  published  works  indi- 
cates a  wide  range  of  studies.  Tlie  last,  Essai  sur  les  Formes  de  Gouveruement  dans  les 
Societes  Modernes,  1872,  is  one  of  the  most  notable. 

LAVINIUM,  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  17  m.  s.  of  Rome,  founded  by  ^Eneas  and 
named  in  honor  of  his  wife  Lavinia.  It  was  between  Laurentum  and  Ardea.  In  the 
time  of  Trajan  it  united  with  Laurentum  under  the  name  of  Lauro-Lavinium,  and  for  a 
few  years  was  impoiLant  as  the  capital  of  Latium  and  as  the  religious  center  of  the 
Latin  cities  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Alba,  but  held  its  political  importanct  for  no 
Jong  period.     It  is  now  called  Pratica. 

LAVOISIER,  Antoine  Laurent  {ante),  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant,  had  the  advan- 
tages of  a  very  liberal  early  training.  He  studied  astronomy  with  La  Caille,  chemistry 
with  Rouelle,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  botanist  Jussieu.  At  the  age  of  23  he  won 
the  prize  of  the  academy  of  sciences  by  his  Memoire  sur  la  Meillure  Maniere  d'edairer  les 
Rues  d'lrne  Grande  Ville.  This,  and  his  Memoire  sur  les  Conches  des  Montarjnes  procured 
his  admission  to  the  academy  of  sciences.  He  was  elected  in  1787  to  the  provincial 
assembly  of  Orleans.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  bank  of  discount  in 
1788,  and  made  an  admirable  report  upon  the  condition  of  that  institution  in  1789,  .as 
assistant  deputy  of  the  constituent  assembly.  In  1790,  as  a  member  of  the  commission 
on  weights  and  measures,  he  was  active  in  the  preparation  of  the  new  decimal  system. 
.  In  1791,  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  he  published  his  essay  De  la  Jiec/iesse 
\Nationale  de  la  France,  a  paper  which  made  him  take  rank  as  one  of  the  first  political 
economists  of  the  age.  But  chemistry  was  the  absorbing  subject  of  his  life,  and  he 
pursued  it  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  living  only  to  the  age  of  51.  He  wrote 
many  essays  and  melnoirs,  but  his  greatest  work  is  his  Trai'te  Flementaire  de  Chimie  (2  vols. 
8vo,  1789).  It  is  to  Lavoisier  that  chemistry  owes  its  first  well-founded  scientific  steps. 
His  adoption  of  the  method  of  weighing  chemical  constituents  led  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  phlogiston  theory,  which  was  one  of  the  great  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  advance- 
ment.    The  increase  in  weight  of  a  metal  when  oxidized  luid,  indeed,  been  known  by 
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Stalil,  but  it  hnd  been  attributed  to  otber  causes  than  that  of  combination  with  oxygen. 
It  is  a  icinarkable  fact  that  the  discoverer  of  oxygen,  Priestley,  was  tlie  hist  adherent  of 
the  phloi^iston  ilieor}',  wiiile  Ids  discovered  element  was  one  of  the  most  potent  argu- 
ments against  this  theory  in  the  hands  of  Lavoisier.  The  discovery  by  Cavendish  tliat 
hydrogen  when  burned  forms  water  furnished  Lavoisier  with  an  explanation  of  tlie 
solution  of  metals  in  acids.  He  saw  at  once  that  water  was  in  this  operation  decom- 
posed, the  hydrogen  being  liberated,  but  the  oxygen,  tlie  other  element,  uniting  with  the 
element  to  form  an  oxide.  One  of  Lavoisier's  most  important  works  was,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Guyton  de  ]\Iorveau,  Berthollet,  and  Fourcroy,  to  devise  a  system  of  chemical 
nomenc[ature,  a  work  which  was  commenced  by  Guyton  de  Morveau. 

LAW  (ante).  This  is  a  word  in  extensive  use  in  regard  to  divine  and  Imman  law, 
as  well  as  to  that  which  has  received  the  name  of  natural  law.  There  are  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  what  should  always  be  considered  divine  law.  and  volumes  have  been 
written  embracing  subjects  related  to  it,  as  well  as  those  which  relate  to  human  laws, 
in  connection  with  the  (piestion  of  the  validity^  and  therefore  the  reality,  of  liuman  laws 
unless  founded  upon  divine  law.  The  origin  of  the  word  law  is  Anglo-Saxon,  lag,  from. 
lecgan,  to  lay,  and  signifies  to  found,  to  lay  down,  to  establish,  or  to  ordain.  Therefore 
there  are  philosophers  who  maintain  that  laws,  strictly  considered,  are  those  onl}^  whichi 
have  been  laid  down,  or  that  they  are  commands  relating  to  rules  of  action,  and  that 
they  must  proceed  from  authority.  The}''  maintain  that  it  is  not  sufficient  that  there 
should  be  uniformity  of  phenomena  for  such  uniformity  to  be  called  by  the  name  of 
law;  consequently  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  nature  are  regarded  by  such  thinkers  as 
ip,'cariable  pkenoinena  so  far  as  expcriencs  goes,  but  which  may  cease  at  an}'"  moment. 
This  is,  however,  a  rather  exceptional  view,  most  philosophers,  even  of  the  leligious 
school,  regarding  the  invariableness  of  natural  phenomena  as  warranting  the  conclusion 
that  such  invariableness  has  been  established  or  ordained  by  the  Creator,  and  although 
it  be  admitted  that  these  phenomena  may  cease  at  any  moment,  they  would  only  cease 
by  the  abrogation  of  the  natural  law,  which  may  be  held  as  only  unwritten  divine  law. 
As  an  illustration  of  a  natural  law,  there  may  be  instanced  the  invariableness  of  the 
phenomena  of  chemical  combination,  the  constituents  of  all  bodies  entering  into  their 
formation  in  definite  proportions  or  multiples  of  such  proportions.  When  sulphuric 
acid,  water,  and  carbonate  of  lime  are  placed  together,  there  is  produced  a  definite  quan- 
tity of  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  and  the  liberation  of  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  depending  upon  the  proportion  of  the  original  materials.  The  hydrated  sul- 
phate of  lime  will  also  have  definite  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid,  calcium,  and  water, 
and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  will  have  invariable  relative  quantities  of  carbon  and  oxygen. 
The  invariableness  with  which  bodies  move  through  space  under  definite  circumstances 
has  resulted  in  the  recognition  of  certain  laws  called  laws  of  motion,  and  which  \v<\\^ 
as  their  basis  the  law  of  gravitation.  Connected  with  these  are  the  laws  of  hydrostat- 
ics and  of  cohesion.  A  great  number  of  facts  have  been  discovered  relating  to  the 
phenomena  of  magnetic  and  electrical  attraction,  which,  from  their  invariableness,  have 
been  called  magnetic  and  electrical  laws.  Some  philosophers  maintain  that  these  laws 
are  inherent  properties  of  matter,  others  that  they  are  dependent  upon  external  power, 
but  both  schools  regard  them  as  laws,  and  as  having  equal  importance  in  whichever 
light  they  are  viewed.  Advancing  from  the  laws  whi.;h  belong  to  what  is  commonly 
called  inanimate  matter  to  those  which  belong  to  living  matter,  it  is  held  by  some  phi- 
losophers that  those  which  regulate  chemical  phenomena  also  govern  vital  phenomena, 
and  that  vitality  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  general  laws  of  analysis  and  synthesis 
of  all  matter,  and  that  all  organized  beings  are  the  result  of  natural  or  physical  law. 
which  physical  law  is  inherent  in  matter  itself.  Another  class  of  philosophers  do  not 
go  so  far  as  to  deny  the  agency  of  divine  power  in  the  formation  of  the  organic  world, 
but  nevertheless  maintain  that  whatever  divine  power  has  been  manifested  was  in  the 
beginning,  in  the  establishment  of  certain  properties  pertaining  to  matter  which  are 
termed  lav/s;  that  creation  was  accomplished  in  this  way  and  no  other;  and  that  tlie 
Creator  has  not  worked  by  any  process  of  continuous  design  or  action.  Again  there 
are  other  philosophers  who  maintain  that  because  there  are  evidences  of  design  in 
creation  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  believe  that  God  has  left  the  development  of  living 
beings  to  be  accomplished  by  the  meeting  of  unalterable  law  with  accidentally  distrib- 
uted matter.  They  therefore  legard  the  phenomena  of  chemical  aftinit}''  and  of  vitality 
as  taking  place  in  accordance  with  separate  laws,  and  that  when  ascending  from  ordi- 
nary vit;d  action  to  that  of  sensation  still  different  laws  are  involved;  and  in  again 
ascending  from  the  mere  phenonunui  of  sensation  to  that  of  thought,  still  other  "and 
higher  laws,  and  such  as  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  exact  scientific  determination,  or  per- 
haps of  investigation,  are  involved. 

LAW,  Canon.     See  Canon  Law,  ante. 

LAW,  Civil,  or  Ko.man.  The  codification  and  collection  of  this  law  by  Justin- 
ian became  the  basis  of  the  system  of  private  law  still  administered  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  in  Scotland,  in  Mexico  and  all  the  Spanish-American  republics,  and  in 
Louisiana.  The  researches  of  Savigny  have  shown  that  the  civil  law  was  never  entirely 
lost  in  Europe  as  has  been  supi-)os('d.  The  Germanic  tribes  which,  in  the  5th  c,  invaded 
and  conquered  Spain,  Italy,  and  Gaul,  continued  to  be  governed  by  the  body  of  cus- 
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toniary  Germanic  law  which  they  brought  with  them,  but  allowed  the  cod qu ere d  peoples 
to  make  profession  {prqfessio)  as  to  which  law  they  would  be  governed  by,  Germanic  or 
Koman.  In  the  12th  c.  the  university  of  Bologna  became  the  great  law-school  of  Europe, 
and  the  studies  of  the  commentators  there  increased  the  influence  of  the  civil  law,  not 
only  in  Italy,  but  throughout  Europe.  In  southern  France  the  proportion  of  Germanic 
immigrants  w^as  small,  and  the  civil  law  prevailed.  In  northern  France  the  Germanic 
element  was  stronger,  and  in  each  province  its  own  traditional  law  or  custom  wa.s 
administered,  as  "  Uie  custom  of  Normandy,"  "the  custom  of  Anjou,"  etc.  Hence 
northern  France  was  called  the  country  of  customary  law,  jmysde  coutame,  and  southern 
France  the  country  of  the  written  law,  pays  de  droit  ecrit.  In  the  countries  Avhich  com- 
posed the  Holy  Roman  empire,  the  German  emperors,  who  claimed  to  be  the  successors 
of  the  Csesars,  encouraged  the  growth  of  the  civil  law.  In  England,  though  the  civil 
law  failed  to  supplant  that  body  of  customary  law  known  as  the  common  law,  it  had  a 
great  influence.  The  ecclesiastical,  a  branch  of  the  civil  law,  had  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  matters  of  marriage  and  divorce.  Equity,  which  has  aflorded  relief  for  so  many 
technicalities  or  deficiencies  of  the  old  common  law,  is  the  product  of  the  civil  law^ 
and  the  chancellor  for  a  long  period  was  an  ecclesiastic,  bred  to  the  civil  and  canon 
law.  The  common  law  was  largely  real  property  law,  and  originated  in  a  time  when 
i:iroperty  consisted  ahnost  exclusively  of  land.  "  With  the  growth  of  commerce  and 
trade  the  law  of  personal  property  assumed  a  corresponding  importance,  and  was  forced 
to  borrow  much,  particularly  in  the  departments  of  commercial  and  maritime  law, 
from  the  civil  law^  The  expression  jus  civile,  of  which  civil  law  is  a  translation,  was 
used  by  the  Romans  in  a  more  restricted  sense  of  the  rights  peculiar  to  the  citizen  by 
the  law  of  the  city  or  state  (civitas),  as  distinguished  from  the  law  relating  to  rights 
which  are  recognized  by  the  law  and  usage  of  all  nations  (jus  gentium).  The  Roman 
public  law  has  little  but  historical  interest;  the  private  law  demands  consideration. 

A  man's  condition  and  relation  with  reference  to  his  legal  rights  constitute  his  status 
a$  the  civil  law.  This  status  consists  of  pergonal  freedom  (libertas),  citizenship  (civitas), 
and  control  of  family  (familia).  Hence  men  are  divided  into  (1)  freemen,  libeH  ingenue; 
and  slaves,  servi.  The  power  of  the  master  over  the  slave,  wdiich  in  the  earlier  ages 
had  been  absolute,  was  afterwards  greatly  restricted.  A  slave  could  receive  his  liberty 
by  will,  by  enrollment  among  freemen  in  the  census,  or  by  a  fictitious  suit.  (2)  Citizens, 
Gives;  and  peregrini,  aliens;  the  disabilities  of  the  latter,  chiefly  in  the  matters  of  trade 
and  marriage,  belong  to  the  domain  of  public  law.  (3)  Persons  of  full  control,  s^ui 
juris,  and  persons  under  the  control  of  others,  alieni  juris.  A  remarkable  feature  of 
the  civil  law  was  the  power  of  the  father,  patria  potestas,  over  the  person  and  property 
of  his  children  and  their  descendants,  except  the  descendants  of  a  married  daughter, 
wdio  would  belong  to  another  family.  This  power  of  the  head  of  the  family,  paterfa- 
milias, was  such  that  even  in  the  latest  times  a  man,  whatever  his  age  or  services, 
could  own  no  property  during  the  life  of  his  father,  save  what  he  might  have  acquired 
in  war.  His  father  had  the  use  of  his  son's  property  during  his  own  life.  On  tlie 
contrary,  a  boy  of  the  age  of  14  years  who  had  no  father  living  was  sui  juris,  and 
could  marry,  contract,  etc.  An  important  division  of  the  family  should  be  mentioned 
here,  that  into  cognates  and  agnates.  Cognates  are  persons  united  by  the  same  blood  or, 
as  in  cases  of  adoption,  reputed  so  to  be.  Agnates  are  such  relations  by  blood  as  can 
trace  descent  from  a  common  ancestor  to  whose  paternal  power  they  would  be  subject. 
Marriages  were  not  required  to  be  celebrated  by  any  form,  and  extreme  latitude  of 
divorce  was  allowed,  but  this  was  checked  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Gifts  between 
husband  and  wife  were  revocable  until  the  death  of  the  donor,  but  were  good  when  so 
limited  or  upon  divorce.  It  was  customary  for  the  wife  or  her  relations  to  make  a 
gift,  dos,  to  the  husband  upon  marriage,  and  such  gift  had  to  be  restored  upon  the  death 
of  the  wife  or  her  divorce  where  the  husband  was  the  guilty  party.  And  similar  settle- 
ments could  be  made  by  the  husband  for  the  maintenance  of  children  by  the  maiTiage. 
An  infant  under  7  years,  whose  father  was  dead,  must  be  put  under  guardianship. 
tutela,  and  was  conclusively  presumed  to  be  incapable  of  contracting.  From  the  age  of 
7  to  14  his  acts  must  be  ratified  by  his  guardian,  but  after  14  he  was  deemed  liable  for 
his  acts  and  on  his  contracts.  The  age  of  majority  in.  such  cases  was  afterwards  fixed 
at  25,  and  the  law  would  interfere  to  avoid  contracts  made  by  the  minor  where  they 
were  manifestly  to  his  disadvantage. 

As  to  rights  in  things,  jura  in  res,  the  Romans  divided  things  according  to 
their  origin  Into  corporeal  things,  j^es  corpm^ales;  and  incorporeal  things,  res  incoi'- 
porales,  such  as  a  right  of  use,  of  inheritance,  etc.  Again,  with  regard  to  their  sacred 
or  secular  use,  things  were  divided  into  things  of  pious  use,  res  divini  juris,  and 
things  of  human  use,  7rs  humani  juris.  Things  for  pious  use  include  res  sacra' ; 
things  dedicated  to  the  gods,  as  a  temple,  res  religiosm;  things  appropriated  to  the 
lower  gods,  as  a  tomb.  Things  of  human  use  include  private  things,  res  primta',. 
and  public  things,  res  puhlica.  In  regard  to  their  nature  things  are  divided  into 
movable  and  immovable,  res  mobiles  and  res  immobiles.  Ownership  of  things,  domi 
nium,  may  be  created  by  occupation,  or  taking  possession  of  what  has  not  or  never  had 
an  owner,  as  treasure-trove;  hy  spec\fici\tion,  specijicatio,  where  a  new  article  is  made 
from  an  old;  by  mixture  of  one  article  with  another  in  such  a  way  that  they  cannot  be 
restored  to  their  former  condition,  etc.     Ownership  may  also  be  secured  by  undisputed 
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adverse  use  of  property  in  srood  fjvitli.  Under  Just  in  an  such  use  liad  to  continue  for 
3  years  in  the  case  of  movables,  and  10  years  in  tlie  cax.-  of  immovables,  to  be  a  bar  to 
the  claim  of  the  orii^inal  owner.  Conuected  with  the  ownership  oC  jiioperty  are  some- 
times certain  rights,  ^'/^/w  in  re,  or  easements,  which  give  one  of  two  conliguous  estates 
certain  privileges  iii  regard  to  the  other,  as  a  right  oi'  way.  a  right  of  drawing  water, 
etc.  But  such  rights  run  with  the  estate,  and  can  impose  upon  tlie  owner  of  the  ser- 
vient estate  uo  liability  to  do  any  act.  There  may  be  also  a  personal  servitude  by  which 
one  person  has  the  beneficial  use  of  certain  properly  for  a  term  of  years  or  for  life. 

In  the  law  of  obligations,  all  obligations  are  said  to  arise  from  contract,  ex  contractu, 
or  from  wrong,  e.v  dcliclo.  ()f  obligations  from  contract  are  verbal  contracts  or  stipula- 
tions, writtencontracts;  mutnum,  a  loan  to  be  returned  witJi  interest;  commodatinn,  a 
loan  for  use;  dcposituiu,  wheie  the  article  is  not  to  be  used  by  the  bailee.  Grouped 
together  as  contracts  by  agreement  are  the  following:  (1)  Buying  and  selling,  emptio, 
renditio,  where  the  seller  agrees  to  put  the  buyer  in  possession  of  certain  property,  and 
the  buyer  agrees  to  pay  a  certain  sum  therefor;  (2)  hiiing  and  letting,  locatio,  conductio, 
wliere  the  letter  agrees  to  give  the  hirer  the  use  of  certain  property  and  the  hirer  agrees 
to  pay  a  certain  sum  therefor;  (8)  agreement  to  hold  property,  in  common  for  certain 
purposes,  societas;  this  may  be  an  unlimited  partnership,  tsocietus  iotoruni  honorurn;  or 
limited  to  a  single  business,  societal  (dicnjiu  nec/otiationis;  (4)  maiidatam,  an  agreement 
by  one  party  to  execute  a  commission  for  another  party  without  consideration;  a  con- 
sideration may  be  given  in  some  other  way,  but  does  not  api)ear  from  the  form  of  con- 
tract. This  contract  was  frequently  used  by  parties  unable  or  unwilling  to  prosecute  a 
suit  at  l;iw,  who  would  give  a  mandate  to  some  other  person  to  act  as  procurator  and 
prosecute  the  suit  for  them.  Obligations  ex  delicto  arise  where  persons  guilty  of  crime 
are  also  civilly  liable  for  damages.  Thus  a  person  guilty  of  larcen}^  furtwin,  must 
restore  the  stolen  property  or  its  value  and  pay  a  penalty  of  twice  its  value,  or  of  four 
times  its  value  if  he  w^ere  caught  in  the  act.  Kobbcry  with  violence,  rapma,  was  civilly 
punished  with  a  fine  of  four  times  the  property,  but  this  included  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty taken.  Injury  to  property,  damnum  iiijurid  datum,  entitled  its  owner  to  receive 
from  the  wrong-doer  the  highest  price  the  property  would  have  brought  30  days  before 
the  injury,  or  12  months  before  in  the  case  of  a  slave.  Inheritance  was  based  by  Jus- 
tinian on  cognation,  and  the  heirs  took  in  the  following  order:  (1)  Lineal  descendants, 
sons  and  daughters  equnlh^  and  the  children  of  deceased  children  by  representation;  (2) 
lineal  ascendants,  wdth  representation  of  children  of  deceased  brother  or  sister;  (3) 
children  of  the  half  blood  with  representation;  (4)  blood  relations,  nearer  preferred  to 
more  remote,  but  those  of  same  degree  sharing  equally.  An  heir  by  the  will  was  bound 
to  pay  debts  and  legacies,  but  the  legacies  fell  if  the  heir  refused  to  accept  the  inherit- 
ance. Finally,  after  various  restrictions  on  the  amount  of  legacies,  the  heir  was  allowed 
by  law  one-fourth  of  the  net  value  of  the  estate  of  the  decedent,  so  that  the  legatees 
could  receive  but  three-fourths,  and  in  case  of  a  falling  off,  their  shares  were  propor- 
tionately reduced.  Wilis  required  5  to  7  witnesses,  though  they  could  be  made  verbally 
according  to  certain  ceremonies.  To  make  provision  for  persons  incapable  of  taking  a 
legacy  at  law,  reliance  w^as  placed  upon  the  good  faith  of  tlie  heir,  and  later  a  sjjecial 
magistrate  was  appointed  to  take  cognizance  of  trusts  of  this  description.  A  slave 
could  not  take  save  by  consent  of  his  master;  but  a  slave  made  heir  by  his  master  was 
adjudged  free,  though  the  will  contained  no  directions  for  his  manumission.  A  testator 
could  not  disinherit  a  child  without  making  distinct  reference  to  him  in  the  will,  and  a 
disinherited  child  who  could  show  tluit  he  had  co:nmittcd  no  oft'ense  against  his  father 
could  come  in  for  one-fourth  of  what  his  inheritance  would  be  if  his  father  had  died 
intestate. 

In  regard  to  jurisdiction  and  procedure  little  can  here  be  said.  In  the  time  of  the 
Christian  emperors  the  municipal  and  local  magistrates  had  jurisdiction  in  small  mat- 
ters up  to  a  certain  amount;  and  there  was  a  class  of  petty  magistrates  appointed  by  the 
emperor,  and  c-d\\ci\  judiixs  pedfuici,  whose  functions  are  not  clear.  There  was  a  special 
system  of  courts  at  Home,  Constantinople,  and  Alexandria.  Appeal  lay  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  province,  to  the  delegates  or  vicar  of  the  prefect,  to  the  prefect,  and  in 
the  last  res(jrt  to  the  emperor  himself.  The  army  and  the  clergy  were  subject  to  the  mili- 
tary and  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  plaint i(f  lodged  a  complaint  against  the  defendant 
with  the  clerk  of  the  proper  magistrate,  who  informed  the  defendant.  The  term  civil  law- 
is  .sometimes  u.sed  as  the  opposite  of  criminal  law.  See  Code,  Justinianus,  Pandects, 
ante. 

LAW,  Commercial.     Sec  Mp:rcantile  Law,  ante. 

LAW,  Cjuminal,  that  department  of  jurisprudence  which  treats  of  violations  of 
public  law.  (Jrimes  or  punishable  offenses  against  the  public  are  divided  into  treasons, 
felonies,  and  misdemeanors — any  offense  inferior  in  degree  to  a  felony  being  a  misde- 
meanor, Oifenses  are  further  distinguished  as  such  in  themselves,  mala  in  se,  i.e., 
offenses  regarded  by  the  general  moral  sentiment  of  the  community  as  notoriously 
immoral  and  injurious  to  the  public;  and  as  offenses  by  statute,  vu/Ja  p)'ohilnta,  i.e., 
acts  which  are  made  offenses  by  enactment,  but  which  in  the  absence  of  statutory  pro- 
hibition would  not  be  wrong  or  immoral.  The  crinunal  law  .regards  certain  persons, 
whose  reason  or  will  is  deficient  or  subjected  to  constraint  by  others,  as  incapable  of 
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committing  criminal  nets.  Lunacy  or  idiocx^  will  be  a  sufRcient  excuse,  but  the  accused 
is  presumed  to  be  of  sound  mind  till  the  contrary  is  shown.  An  infant,  fnjm  birth  up 
to  the  age  of  seven,  is  conclusively  presumed  incapable  of  crime;  from  seven  to  fourteen 
there  is  still  a  presumption  in  his  favor,  tliough  not  conclusive,  but  rebuttable;  after  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  is  presumed  to  be  capable,  and  the  burden  of  proof  lies  upon  him  to 
show  that  he  is  not.  Drunkenness,  though  it  may  sometimes  have  a  bearing  on  the 
question  of  intent,  is  no  excuse  for  criminal  acts  comniilted  during  intoxication  or  as  its 
inunediate  lesult;  but  it  is  otherv^ise  where  continued  habits  oi  drunl^enness  are  the 
more  or  less  proximate  cause  of  insanity.  A  married  woman,  acting  by  the  command 
and  under  the  coeicion  of  her  husband,  will  not  be  responsible;  but  such  coercion  must 
be  shown  and  will  not  be  presumed  from  the  mere  presence  of  the  husband.  Duress, 
actual  physical  constraint,  or  extreme  bodily  fear,  caused  by  acts  or  threats  of  violence, 
will  sometimes  excuse  an  otherwise  criminal  act.  In  such  a  case  the  degree  of  violence 
must  be  such  as  would  exercise  a  constraint  upon  a  reasonable  and  prudent  man.  Acts 
which  are  the  result  of  mistake  or  inevitable  necessity,  and  to  which  consequently  intent 
is  wanting,  will  be  excused,  but  ignorance  or  mistake  as  to  the  law  will  not  excuse. 

Rights'  of  the  accused. — By  the  constitution  of  ihe  United  States- the  accused  has  a 
right  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against  him  and  to  be 
confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him.  The  prisoner  cannot  be  brought  to  tiial  till 
a  grand  jiuy  has  found  a  true  btll  against  him;  he  is  then  entitled  to  a  trial  by  an  impar- 
tial jury  of  his  peers,  whose  finding  upon  matters  of  fact  is  conclusive.  The  criminal 
law  presumes  the  accused  to  be  inn'ocent  till  his  guilt  is  established,  and  in  passing  upon 
his  guilt  or  innocence  the  jury  cannot  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  upon  such  evidence  as 
would  justify  a  verdict  for  or  against  a  party  in  a  civil  suit.  In  the  latter  a  jury  renders 
a  verdict  for" the  party  in  whose  favor  there  ik  a  preponderance  of  evidence;  in  a  criminal 
cause  a  verdict  of  guilty  is  not  justitiable  unless  the  minds  of  the  jurymen  are  satisfied 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  The  accused  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  criminate  himself,  nor  can  his  general  character  and  habits  be  examined  at  the 
trial  to  show  the  probability  of  his  guilt.  No  person  can  be  punished  for  an  act  which 
has  been  made  an  offense  by  a  law  subsequent  to  the  commission  of  the  act,  nor  can  any 
person  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb  for  the  same  offense.  The  old  rule  of 
the  criminal  law  prohibiting  the  accused  from  testifying  in  his  own  behalf  has  been 
abolished  in  many  states  of  the  union,  and  the  change  on  the  wliole  has  worked  Avell. 
The  criminal  law  "distinguishes  criminals  according  to  the  degree  of  their  participation 
as  principals  and  accessories.  A  principal  is  the  person  who  immediately  commits  the 
unlawful  act;  a  principal  in  the  second  degree  is  a  person  who  did  not  immediately 
commit  the  act,  but  who  was  present  at  its  commission,  aiding  and  abetting  it.  A  prin- 
cipal in  the  second  degree  need  not  be  actually,  but  only  constructively  present.  It  is 
sufficient  that  by  arrangement  with  the  principal  he  is  in  a  position  where  he  can  help 
in  the  commission  of  the  act.  An  accessory  before  the  fact  is  one  who  procures  another 
to  commit  a  felony  without  being  himself  present  at  its  commission.  There  can  be  no 
accessories  to  treason  on  account  of  its  heinousness,  to  manslaughter  on  account  of  its 
suddenness,  or  to  misdemeanors.  An  accessory  before  the  fact  is  equally  guilty  with 
the  principal  of  the  act  committed  by  the  principal  at  his  instigation;  but  if  the  prin- 
cipal, being  procured  by  the  accessory  to  commit  a  certain  crime,  commit  another  and 
different  crime  not  a  natural  consequence  of  the  former,  the  accessory  to  the  iirst  act 
will  not  be  held  accessory  to  the  second.  Thus,  if  one  piocure  another  to  commit 
burglary,  and  the  principal  commit  the  totally  different  crime  of  arson,  the  first  person 
wilfnot  be  liable  as  an  accessory  to  the  arson.  An  accessory  after  the  fact  is  one  who 
gives  aid  and  comfort  to  a  felon  after  the  felony,  knowing  him  to  liave  committed  it. 
But  a  wife  is  not  such  accessory  for  receiving  and  aiding  her  husband  guilty  of  felony. 
As  an  accessory  is  not  guilty  miless  his  principal  be  guilty,  he  cannot  be  tried  unless  liis 
principal  have  been  convicted;  but,  even  if  his  principal  have  been  convicted,  the  acces- 
sory may  still  dispute  his  principal's  guilt  at  his  own  trial. 

The  various  offenses  of  which  the  criminal  law  lakes  cognizance  may  be  classified  as 
follows:  1.  Offenses  against  the  sovereign  or  state:  treason,  misprision  of  treason.  2. 
Offenses  against  the  pul)lic  or  the  persons  and  property  of  individuals:  conspiracy.  3. 
Offenses  against  the  persons  of  individuals:  abduction,  assault  and  battery,  attempts  to 
commit  homicide,  false  imprisonment,  homicide,  kidnaping,  mayhem,  rape,  robbery, 
4.  Offenses  against  the  property  of  individuals:  arson,  burglary,  embezzlement,  false 
pretenses,  larceny,  malicious  mischief.  5.  Offenses  against  public  property.  6.  Offenses 
against  public  justice:  barratry,  bribery,  champerty,  compounding  of  felony,  contempt 
of  court,  destruction  of  public  records,  escape,  extortion,  jail-breach,  maintenance, 
oppression,  perjury,  resistance  to  officers,  suppression  of  evidence.  7.  Offenses  against 
the  public  peace:  breach  of  the  peace,  challenging  to  a  duel,  libel,  riot,  rout,  unlawful 
assembly.  8.  Offenses  against  public  policy:  counterfeiting,  false  currency,  forgery, 
gambling,  lotteries,  nuisance,  violation  of  suffrage  laws,  violation  of  game  laws,  9. 
Offenses  against  public  morality:  adultery,  bestiality,  bigamy,  blasphemy,  cruelty  to 
animals,  drunkenness,  fornication,  incest,  keeping  house  of  ill-fame,  obscenity,  pro- 
fanity, sabbath-breaking,  seduction,  sodomy.  See  the  articles  on  these  offenses,  and 
further,  Ckime;  Capital  Punishment;  Pko^ecution;  ante. 
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LAW.  Edmund,  d.d.,  1703-87;  b.  near  Cartmcl,  Lnncasliirc;  graduated  at  St.  John's 
eoliegc,  Cauibrklge,  in  1723.  and  was  at  ouce  appointed  to  a  lelloAvship.  in  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  reetor  of  Graystock  ni  C^uniberhuid.  in  1743  arehdeacon  of  Car- 
lisle, and  in  1754  master  of  Peterliouse  college,  Cambridge.  Subscquestly  he  became 
librarian  of  the  university,  i)rotessor  of  casuistry,  and  archdeacon  of  Lincoln.  In  1767 
he  was  chosen  prebendary  of  Durham,  and  in  1708  became  bisliop  of  Carlisle,  lie  v.as 
a  learned  ami  liberal  prelate,  and  one  of  the  aculist  metaphysicians  of  his  time.  Among 
his  works  were  a  translation  from  the  Latin,  wiih  extensive  notes,  of  archbisho])  Kings 
Esmji  on  the  Ovicjin  of  Eml ;  an  Enquirij  into  the  Ideas  of  ISpace  (uul  Time;  Condderatioits 
on  t'/ui  Tlieory  of  Relir/ion;  und  liejlections  on  the  L/fe  and  Character  of  Christ.  He  also 
wrote  a  biography  of  John  Locke,  which  was  appended  to  an  edition  of  the  works  of 
that  great  philosoplier.  One  of  his  sons  was  the  first  lord  Ellenborough,  and  two  others 
were  Inshops  of  the  national  church. 

LAW,  Edward,  Lord  EIllenbouough.     See  Ellenborough,  Earl  of,  ante. 

LAW,  Feudal.     See  Feudal  System,  ante. 

LAW,  Foreign.     See  Foreign  Courts,  ante. 

LAW,  Municipal,  is  the  law  or  rystem  of  law^  by  which  a  particulnr  country  is  gov- 
erned. The  municipal  law  of  the  continental  nations  is  based  upon  the  civil  law;  that 
of  England  and  the  United  States  is  made  up  of  common  law  and  statute  law.  The 
common  law  is  composed  of  inunemorial  usages  and  customs  which  have  not  been 
sanctioned  by  any  legislative  acts,  ^^uch  customs  are  either  general,  i.e.,  adopted 
throughout  the  whole  country,  or  p  ulicular,  i.e.,  restricted  and  peculiar  to  one  district. 
Instances  of  general  customs  are:  "  Inheritancee  ne\T  ascends,"  ''The  burden  of  proof 
is  on  the  plaintiff,"  "Buildings  pass  by  a  grant  of  the  land,"  etc.  The  common  law  is 
in  tlieory  an  unwritten  hnv,  though  the  decisions  of  the  courts  in  which  that  law  is 
declared  may  appear  in  written  or  printed  reports.  The  report  of  a  particular  case  is 
not  regarded  as  the  law,  but  as  a  W)itten  statement,  applicable  to  the  facts  of  that  case, 
of  a  principle  of  law  which  is  in  tlieory  never  written.  Statute  law,  the  other  com- 
ponent of  municipal  law,  is  that  law  which  is  established  by  act  of  legislatui-e.  See 
Statute.  In  the  United  States,  except  Louisiana,  the  common  law,  and  generally 
speaking  the  English  statute  law  up  to  the  time  of  the  separatir)n  of  the  colonies  from 
England,  are  the  foundation  of  municipal  law,  and  are  so  declared  in  many  state  con- 
stitutions. As  each  state  has  its  own  courts,  with  power  to  give  their  own  indej^endent 
interpretation  to  the  law,  and  its  own  body  of  statute  law  enlarging  or  restraining  the 
operation  of  the  common  law,  there  is  no  proper  United  States  municipal  law.  The 
systems  of  municipal  law  in  the  several  states  do  not,  however,  greatly  differ,  except  in 
details.  ^Municipal  law  as  the  huv  of  a  particular  state  is  opposed  to  international  law, 
and  the  municipal  law  of  one  country  is  foreign  law  in  the  courts  of  any  other  country. 
The  divisions  of  municipal  law  are  named  according  to  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat; 
thus,  criminal  law,  military  law,  etc.     See  Foreign  Law,  Law  Criminal,  etc. 

LAW,  IliCHARD,  LL.D.,  1733-180G;  b.  Milford,  Conn.;  son  of  governor  Jonathan;, 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1751;  studied  law  and  settled  in  Ncav  London.  He  was  a  delegate 
U)  the  continental  congress  in  1777-78  and  in  1781-84.  For  more  than  20  years  he  was 
mayor  of  New  London,  al.so  successively  a  justice  and  chief-justice  of  the  stale  supreme 
cou'rt,  and  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  by  the  appointment  of  Wash- 
ington. He  assisted  Koger  Sherman  in  revising  the  laws  of  Connecticut.  Died  at  Kew 
London. 

LA  WES,  Henry,  about  1600-62;  b.  at  Salisbury,  England;  a  pupil  of  John  Cooper, 
and  in  1625  w^as  connected  with  the  royal  chapel  of  Charles  I.,  after  which  he  gained 
celebrity  as  a  composer  of  music  for  masques  and  songs.  It  was  under  his  personal 
direction  that  Milton's  Masque  of  Comus  was  set  to  music  and  produced  at  Ludlow  castle 
in  1634.  Milton,  who  was  probably  his  pupil  in  music,  refers  to  him  in  highly  eulo- 
gistic terms  in  several  of  his  poems.  lb;  poj)ularized  the  songs  of  Waller,  Ileriick,  and 
Phillips,  who  showed  high  appreciation  of  his  labors.  He  composed  the  anthem  for 
the  coronation  of  Charles  II..  and  in  1653  published  Ayre^  and  DiidAxjuea.  for  One,  Two. 
and  Three  Voicen.  Died  in  London,  and  was  buried  in  VVestmin.ster  abbey.  An  elder 
brother.  William  Lawes,  was  also  attached  as  a  musician  to  the  royal  chapel,  and  was 
associated  with  him  in  some  of  his  musical  undertakings.  This  brother,  who  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Chester,  composed  the  nuisic  for  Sandys's  version  of  the  Psalms 
in  1648. 

LAW-iMERCHANT  {ante),  a  system  of  liw  consisting  largely  of  the  usages  of  trade, 
and  applied  by  courts  to  the  contracts  and  dealings  of  jiersons  engaged  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness of  any  kind.  Blackstone  classifies  it  as  one  of  the  "  customs"  of  England,  and  so 
a  part  of  the  common  law;  but  it  is  not  properly  a  custom,  as  it  is  not  restricted  to  a 
single  community,  and  is  not  a  part  of  the  municipal  law  of  a  single  country,  but  regu- 
lates commercialVonlracts  in  all  civilized  countries.  The  body  of  mercantile  u.sages 
which  compose  this  branch  of  la  .',  having  no  dependence  ui)on  locality,  does  not  need 
to  be  established  by  witnesses,  but  judges  are  bound  to  lake;  official  notice  of  it.  The 
])rincipal  branches"  of  the  law-merchant  are  the  law  of  shipping,  the  law  of  marine 
insurance,  the  law  of  sales,  and  the  law  of  bills  and  notes.     The  feudal  law,  which 
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grew  up  in  a  time  when  propca'ty  consisted  chiefly  of  land  upon  wliose  a'lienation  great 
restraiul.s  were  laid,  was  found  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  tlie  mercantile  classes  who 
were  coming  into  prominence.  The  courts,  wlien  commercial  contracts  were  brought 
before  them,  adopted  from  merchants  the  rules  which  regulated  their  business  dealings 
and  made  them  rules  of  law.  Many  of  these  rules  were  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
common  law.  Magna  Charta  contained  a  special  provision  guaranteeing  to  merchants, 
among  other  things,  the  right  "to  buy  and  sell  according  to  their  ancient  customs," 
and  many  later  statutes  were  enacted  for  their  special  protection.  As  the  custom  of 
merchants  began  to  encroach  upon  the  common  law,  there  was  a  determined  effort  on 
the  part  of  lawyers  to  resist  it.  It  was  attempted  to  make  the  custom  of  merchants  a 
particular  custom,  peculiar  to  a  single  comnuiuity,  and  not  a  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land.  It  was  finally  decided,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  to  be  part  of  the  law  of  the 
realm.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  restrict  the  ap^^lication  of  the  law-merchant  to 
persons  who  were  actually  merchants,  but  the  courts,  after  considerable  variance,  held 
that  it  applied  to  the  same  contracts  between  parties  not  merchants, 

LAWN,  from  the  old  English  laiD/id,  signifying  an  open  space  between  woods.  The 
word  is  now  used  to  designate  grass  kept  closely  cut  or  fed  so  as  to  form  a  plush-Hke 
carpet,  and  generally  applied  to  the  well-kept  grass  which  forms  the  ground  surface  for 
decorative  gardening.  F.  J.  Scott,  in  his  work  on  Home  Grounds,  defines  a  lawn  as  "a 
close-fitting  green  robe  thrown  over  smoothed  surfaces  of  the  earth,  through  which  every 
undulation  is  revealed,  and  over  which  the  sunlight  will  rest  as  upon  velvet,  and  shadows 
of  objects  be  clearly  outlined  as  upon  a  floor." 

American  writers  formerly  supposed  the  perfection  of  English  lawns  unattainable  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  a  mistake.  No  finer  lawns  can  be  found  tlian  in  the  suburban 
homes  and  parks  of  our  cities.  It  was  principally  lack  of  attention  to  tliem,  and  not 
fault  of  climate,  that  formerly  made  the  comparison  unfavorable  to  the  United  States. 
Yet  the  longer  droughts  to  v/hicli  this  country  is  subject  give  the  British  islands  a  short 
advantage  in  summer,  and  their  milder  winters  leave  their  lawns  greener  and  less  covered 
by  snows.  The  great  heat  of  our  summers,  however,  which  writers  have  alluded  to  as 
hurtful  to  grass,  is  hurtful  only  when  moisture  fails.  We  have  never  seen  more  velvety 
turf  in  England  than  in  this  country  on  a  sandy  loam  in  times  of  intense  and  prolonged 
heat  and  drought,  but  where  daily  water  by  hose  at  night  supplied  the  required  moisture. 
The  three  essentials  for  a  velvety  lawn  are:  First,  a  rich  soil  in  which  neither  clay  nor 
gravel  and  sand  are  largely  predominant.  A  pure  rich  clay  dries  and  bakes  too  quickly, 
and  an  excess  of  moisture  upon  it  prepares  it  to  dry  and  crack  the  more  quickly  after- 
wards. An  open  gravelly  soil  dries  quickly,  and  does  not  give  sufficient  food  for  the 
grass  roots  at  the  surface.  Compact  sandy  soils,  which  contain  cla\%  but  not  enough  to 
make  them  sticky  after  a  rain,  are  best  of  all.  An  abundance  of  vegetable  and  animal 
manure  in  any  of"  these  soils  is  as  essential  to  the  permanent  beauty  of  a  lawn  as  to  the 
growth  of  a  corn  crop.  The  second  requirement  to  perfect  a  lawn  is,  incessant  grazing 
or  cutting.  The  admirable  lawn-cutters  now  in  universal  use  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  manual  LU)or  that  made  England's  lav/us  so  beautiful,  and  served  to  prove  that  labor, 
and  not  climate,  was  what  our  lawns  lacked.  Lawns  should  be  cut  in  May  and  June 
about  once  a  week,  with  longer  intermission  in  the  dryest  and  hottest  part  of  the  sum- 
mer. A  few  years  since  it  was  supposed  that  the  short  tips  of  grass  which  the  lawn 
cutters  remove  could  be  left  to  drop  into  it,  to  enrich  the  surface  by  its  decay,  as  it  at 
once  falls  out  of  sight  and  is  covered  by  the  fresh  growth.  But  ex])erience  has  shown 
that  frequent  cutting  soon  leaves  such  a  thick  film  of  these  decaying  leaves  at  the  roots, 
that  it  molds,  smothers  the  grass,  and  finally  kills  it.  Dead  patches  are  frequently 
seen  in  lawns  once  beautiful  that  are  caused  by  slow  deposits  of  this  kind.  In  the  fall, 
just  before  a  top-dressing  of  manure,  or  in  the  spring,  a  lawn  should  be  raked  clean  to 
the  roots  with  an  iron  garden  rake  to  get  this  fihn  of  dead  grass-leaves  all  out.  It  is  a 
very  different  kind  of  raking  from  that  required  to  remove  the  surface  grass,  and 
requires  muscle  and  close  attention.  The  third  requirement  is  constant  moisture. 
Where  city  water-vrorks  can  be  used,  or  higher  spi'ings  wdiich  supply  a  force  that  make 
lawn  fountains  and  hose  sprinklings  practicable,  there  need  be  no  failure  in  lawns,  if 
the  foregoing  conditions  are  found.  Parks  must  of  course  have  generous  provisions  for 
artificial  waterings. 

The  sorts  of  grasses  to  be  used  where  an  extensive  surface  is  to  be  seeded  depend 
much  upon  the  soil  and  latitude.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  best  pasture  grasses  of  the 
neighborhood  are  always  the  best  lawn  grasses.  Snudl  lawns  should  be  sodded  from 
these  pastures,  or  at  least  have  the  walks  bordered  by  sod.  But  the  pastures  are  made 
up  of  many  species  of  grass;  one  forming  the  bulk  of  the  feed  in  the  spring,  another  in 
the  summer,  and  another  in  the  fall.  The  Kentucky  blue  grass,  however,  is  the  nuiin- 
stay,  though  in  the  heat  of  summer  a  shorter  variety  of  the  same  species,  and  wiiiteand 
yellow  clovers  nxake  a  considerable  part  of  the  feed.  After  Sept.  rains,  white  clover 
covers  the  same  ground  and  is  the  main  grass  of  autumn  pastures.  The  seeds  of  many 
of  the  low-growing  and  creeping  grasses  cannot  be  gotten  at  seed  stores,  so  that  the 
choice  is  confined  to  blue  grass,  white  clover,  and  red-top.  The  proportion  of  these  by 
quart  or  bushel  measure  nuiy  be  four  parts  of  blue-grass  to  one  each  of  the  others.  The 
Rhode  Island  bent  grass  may  be  used  in  the  place  of  red-top.     It  is  a  mistake  to  sow 
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oats  or  any  other  crop  with  grass  for  the  purpose  of  shading  it.  The  young  grass  no 
more  needs  shade  of  oats  tiuin  young  oats  the  shade  of  corn.  It  will  tlirive  better  witli 
out,  and  as  weeds  are  quick  to  make  a  business  of  shading  tlie  young  grass  they  should  be 
cut  as  soou  as  they  show,  and  continuously.  Young  grass  is  often  smothered  by  a  rank 
growth  of  weeds  that  are  permitted  to  cover  the  groimil  lirst.  Sowing  times  for  grass 
are,  in  autumn,  Sept.;  and  in  tlie  spring,  the  moment  when  the  ground  is  settled  enough 
to  surface  it.  Autumn  top-dressings  of  well-rotted  manure  are  invaluable,  aud  should 
be  spread  late  in  the  fall,  and  cleanly  raked  off  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  settled  in  the 
spring. 

LAW  OF  NATIONS.     See  International  Law. 

LAWRANCE,  Joiix,  1750-1810;  b.  in  Cornwall,  Eng.;  emigrated  to  New^  York 
in  1707;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1772.  He  was  aid-de-camp  to  Washington  in  1777,  and 
judge-advocate  at  the  trial  of  maj.  Andre.  In  1785  he  was  a  member  of  the  continental 
congress,  and  of  the  new  congress,  1789-93.  From  1794  to  1790  he  was  district  judge 
of  the  United  States;  1790-1800  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate,  and  for  a  part  of  the 
time  its  presiding  officer.  He  was  a  zealous  defender  of  Washington  and  Hamilton. 
Died  in  New  York. 

LAWRENCE,  a  co.  in  n.  Alabama,  watered  by  affluents  of  the  Tennessee  river, 
which  forms  its  northern  boundary,  and  Town  creek,  running  northward  and  entering 
the  foi-mer  river  near  the  Muscle  Shoals  rapids:  navigation  on  the  Tennessee  being- 
obstructed  at  tiie  ]K)int  where  it  separates  this  from  the  counties  of  Lauderdale  and 
Limestone;  about  850  sq. m.;  pop.  '80,  21,391 — 21,310  of  American  birth,  8,809  colored. 
The  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad  crosses  the  northern  section.  Its  surface  is  hilly, 
l)articularly  in  the  s.,  where  it  rises  into  high  table-lands.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
soil  is  under  cultivation,  and  produces  corn,  oats,  wheat,  tobacco,  honey,  and  sorghum. 
Sheep  and  swine  are  raised,  and  the  dairy  yield  is  considerable.  Number  of  farms  in 
'70,  2,040;  over  1000  acres,  9.  Cash  value  of  farms  in  '70.  $1,413,284.  It  had  in  '70,  33 
manufacturing  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $22,955,  and  an  annual  product  of 
$129,340.     Seat  of  justice,  Moultou. 

LAWRENCE,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Arkansas,  intersected  by  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain 
and  Southern  railroad,  and  drained  by  Black  river;  two  of  whose  branches  uniting  in 
the  n.  and  form  a  part  of  its  northern  boundary;  about  600  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  8,782 — 8,654 
of  American  birth,  4G7  colored.  The  Cache  river  flowing  s.  and  emptying  into  the 
White  river  forms  its  eastern  boundary.  It  has  a  level  surface  partially  diversitied  by 
ridges  of  table-land  and  large  forests.  It  has  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  and  deposits  of  cop- 
per, zinc,  and  lead.  It  has  manufactories  of  woolen  goods  and  zinc  works.  Its  vege- 
table products  are  grain,  tobacco,  cotton,  sorghum,  and  hops.   Seat  of  justice,  Smithville. 

LAWRENCE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Illinois,  on  the  Wabash  river,  which  separates  it  from 
Indiana;  traversed  by  the  Embarras  river,  and  by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  and  the 
Cairo  and  Vincennes  railroads;  about  350  sq.m. ;  pop.  12,533.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Chief 
productions;,  cattle,  corn,  wheat,  wool,  grass,  and  pork.  Valuation  of  real  and  personal 
property,  $7,391,080.     Capital,  Lawrenceville. 

LAWRENCE,  a  co.  in  s.  Indiana,  watered  by  the  East  Fork  of  the  White  river,  flow- 
ing from  vv.  to  e.  through  its  southern  poi'tion,  with  Salt  creek  flowing  from  the  n.  and 
emptying  inio  it.  and  Indian  creek  forming  part  of  its  Avestern  boundary.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Ohio  and  Mississipi)i  railroad  and  the  Louisville,  New  Albany,  and 
Chicago  railroad,  forming  a  junction  at  ]VIit(;heil  in  its  southern  portion,  and  its  county- 
seat  is  the  terminus  of  the  Bedford,  Springville,  Ovvensburg,  and  Rloomfield  railroad; 
450  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  18,543 — 18,216  of  American  l)irth.  Its  surface  is  hilly,  having  an 
abundant  giowlh  of  building  timber,  and  a  stratum  of  limestone  beneath  a  fertile  soil. 
Coal  is  found  and  beds  of  kaolin,  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  feldspar,  and  used 
in  making  porcelain.  Number  of  farms  in  1S70,  1255,  with  2  of  1000  acres  and  over. 
Cash  value  of  farms  in  1870,  $4,892,988.  Its  agricultural  products  include  buckwheat, 
wool,  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  oats,  corn,  rye,  wheat,  maple  sugar,  sorghum,  and  live 
stock.  In  1870  it  produced  205  galls,  of  wine  and  3,812  lbs.  of  honey.  At  Fort  Ritner 
is  a  tunnel  1786  ft.  in  length  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Ohio  and  iMississippi  railway 
trains.  Trade  is  active  in  its  towns,  and  its  manufactories  consist  of  woolen  mills,  plan- 
ing mills,  cigar  and  tobacco  factories,  carriage  shops,  and  steam  saw-mills.  Seat  of 
justice,  Bedford. 

LAWRENCE,  a  co.  in  e.  Kentucky,  sei)arated  from  West  Virginia  by  the  Big  Sandy 
river,  an  affluent  of  the  Ohio,  which  is  navigable  by  small  steamboats  up  to  this  point, 
and  forms  its  eastern  boundary;  350  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  13,262 — 13.227  of  American  birtli, 
241  colored.  The  West  Fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  divides  the  eastern  portion,  and  unites 
with  the  Tng  Fork  on  its  eastern  border  to  form  the  larger  river.  The  surface  is  uncjven, 
two-thirds  covered  with  forests.  In  the  cultivated  poition  of  the  valleys  the  soil  is  found 
to  be  suited  to  the  production  of  buckwheat,  barley,  oats,  corn,  tobacco,  rye,  wheat, 
and  sweet  potatoes,  and  for  the  raising  of  live  stock;  other  products  aie  honey,  sorghum, 
maple  sugar,  and  flax.  Vast  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  have  been  found.  Number  of 
farms  in  1870,  707,  with  one  of  over  1000  acres.  Cash  value  in  1870,  $592,678.  Seat  of 
justice,  Louisa 
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LAWRENCE,  a  co.  in  s.  Mississippi,  intersected  centrally  by  the  Pearl  river  and 
watered  by  its  branches;  580  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  9,422 — 9,410  of  American  birth.  Its  sur- 
face is  diversitied  by  forest  and  plain.  In  the  f\)rests  are  extensive  tracts  of  building 
timber  of  oak  and  pine;  among  ornamental  trees  the  magnolia,,  beech,  and  cypress  grow 
in  great  luxuriance.  The  soil  where  cultivated  is  found  to  be  productive  of  tobacco, 
rice,  oats,  corn,  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  and  sugar-cane.     Seat  of  jusiice,  Monticello. 

LAWRENCE,  a  co.  in  s.w,  Missouri;  intersected  by  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco raih-oad,  and  drained  by  the  head-waters  of  Sac  and  Spring  rivers;  57C  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  17,585;  surface  undulating  and  covered  to  a  large  extent  with  forests;  chief 
products,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  hay;  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate,  $3,000,000. 
Capital,  Mt.  Vernon. 

LAWRENCE,  a  co.  in  s.  Ohio,  has  the  Ohio  river  for  its  boundaries  on  the  s.,  and 
e.,  and  w.,  separating  it  from  Kentuck}'',  and  is  watered  by  Sj^mmes'  creek  and  numerous 
rivulets;  about  420  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  31,380 — 28,798  of  American  birth.  It  has  a  surface 
of  alternate  sandstone  hills,  fertile  plain  and  forest,  and  its  soil  is  unusually  fertile.  It 
lias  one  short  railroad  3  m.  in  length  running  from  Center  Eurnace,  in  the  central  por- 
tion, to  Ironton  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  a  branch  road  to  Whitwell  of  2  m.  in  length. 
Number  of  farms  in  1870,  1217,  with  1  of  1000  acres  and  over.  Cash  value  of  farms  in 
1870,  $2,892,997.  In  its  hills  are  inexhaustible  beds  of  iron  ore,  bituminous  coal,  and 
clay.  It  has  three  coal  mines,  employing  165  men  (150  underground),  with  a  capital  of 
$210,610;  annual  product,  $112,880.  It  has  twelve  mines  of  iron  ore,  employing  626  men 
(60  undei'ground),  with  a  capital  of  $744,050;  annual  product,  $286,502.  Its  leading 
industries  are  the  manufacture  of  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  pig-iron,  engines  and 
boilers,  bricks,  and  charcoal.  It  has  flour,  planing  and  saw  mills,  cooper  shops,  and 
rolling  mills.  Its  agricultural  products  include  the  raising  of  grain,  tobacco,  sweet  pota- 
toes, flax,  maple  sugar,  sorghum,  and  live  stock.  In  1870  it  produced  143  galls,  of  wine 
and  5,242  lbs.  of  honey.     Seat  of  justice,  Ironton. 

LAWRENCE,  a  co.  in  w.  Pennsylvania,  watered  by  small  creeks  and  the  rivers 
Mahoning  and  Shenango,  uniting  in  the  central  portion  to  form  the  Beaver,  which  empties 
into  the  Ohio;  about  400  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  33,311—30,207  of  American  birth,  235  colored. 
The  Newcastle  branch  of  the  Erie  and  Pittsburg  railroad,  the  Youngstown  branch  of 
the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  railroad,  and  the  Newcastle  and  Franklin 
railroad,  form  a  junction  at  Newcastle  in  the  central  portion.  The  Beaver  and  Erie 
canal  traverses  the  n.w.  section,  following  the  course  of  the  Shenango  river.  It  had  in 
1870,  11  coal  mines,  employing  245  hands  (197  underground),  with  a  capital  of  $289,050, 
annual  product,  $281,511."  It  had  3  stone  quarries,  employing  66  hands,  with  a  capital 
of  $22,000;  annual  product,  $58,000.  Its  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of- 
bricks,  brooms,  carriages,  window  glass,  iron,  machinery,  saddlery  and  harness,  and 
woolen  goods;  it  has  also  the  product  of  flour,  planing,  and  saw^  mills.  Product  of  manu- 
factures in  1870,  $3,439,700.  Its  surface  is  uneven,  with  a  small  proportion  of  woodland. 
Its  rich  tillable  lands  produce  vast  quantities  of  grain,  fiax,  and  tobacco;  they  also 
furnish  an  immense  dairy  product.  A  large  amount  of  honey,  maple  sugar,  syrup,  and 
sorghum  is  exported.  Number  of  farms  in  1870,  2,188;  over  1000  acres,  2.  Cash  value  of 
farms  in  1870,  $11,614,044.     Seat  of  justice,  Newcastle 

LAWRENCE,  a  co.  of  middle  Tennessee,  bounded  s.  by  Alabama,  and  drained  by 
Shoal  creek  and  other  streams;  630  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  10,383;  surface  undulating  or  level, 
and  extensively  covered  with  forests;  soil  partly  fertile;  chief  productions,  corn,  cotton, 
and  pork.  Iron  ore  and  limestone  abound.  Valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate, 
$1,250,000;  capital,  Lawrenceburg. 

LAWRENCE,  a  city  of  Kansas,  in  Douglas  co.,  on  the  Kansas  river,  founded  in 
1854;  pop.  '70,  8,320.  It  is  well  built,  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  sustains  25  churches, 
and  a  graded  public  school  system,  with  high  school  department.  The  state  university, 
situated  here,  is  an  important  public  institution.  The  following  lines  of  railroad  con- 
nect Lawn-ence  with  the  surrounding  country:  Kansas  Midland;  St.  Louis,  Lawrence, 
and  Denver;  Lawrence  and  South-wrestern;  Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  and  Galveston;  and 
Kansas  Pacific.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  republican  party,  and  during  the 
exciting  anti  slavery  period  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  Lawrence  was 
the  center  of  the  anti-slavery  element  in  Kansas.  In  1863  the  city  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  a  raiding  party  under  Quauirell. 

LAWRENCE  (ante),  a  city  of  Massachusetts  and  one  of  the  capitals  of  Essex  co., 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Merrimack  river,  26  m.  n.w-.  from  Boston,  and  on  the 
Boston  and  Maine,  the  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  and  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)and  Lawrence 
railroads;  pop.  '60,  17,639;  '70.  28,921;  '80,  39,178.  The  Merrimack  at  this  point  has  a 
descent  of  26  ft  within  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  affording  a  water-powea*  of  almost 
unlimited  extent — a  circumstance  which  in  1845  led  to  the  selection  of  the  place  as  a 
site  for  a  manufacturing  city.  Abbott  Lawrence,  Nathan  Appleton,  v.nd  other  wealthy 
manufacturers  of  Boston  enlisted  in  the  enterprise,  and  the  Essex  company  was  incor- 
porated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  A  dam  of  solid  granite,  000  ft.  long 
and  40  ft.  high,  was  thrown  across  the  rapids,  and  a  canal  90  ft.  wide  and  more  than  a 
mile  in  length  constructed  for  the  utilization  of  the  water.     These  works  were  completed 
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Oct.  14,  l^n.  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  find  in  tho  foUowincj  Febmnry  the  first  wheel  was 
set  in  molioii  by  water  from  the  canal.  A  second  canal  on  the  side  of  the  river  oppo- 
site the  first  has  been  built,  and  an  immense  capital  lias  been  invested  in  the  erection  of 
cotton  and  woolen  mills,  and  in  other  bran(;hes  of  manufactures.  The  place  was  named 
in  honor  of  the  Lawrence  family,  several  of  whose  members  were  among  the  founders. 
It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1847,  and  as  a  city  in  185o,  since  which  time  its  devcl- 
oj)ment  has  been  almost  unexampled  in  New  En<!;land.  The  amount  invested  in  the 
cotton  manufacture  can  hardly  be  less  than  $7,000,000,  while  tliat  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolens  is  ])robably  not  much  less.  Tlie  city  has  more  than  20 churches, 
'2  nationid  and  3  savino-s  banks,  2  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers,  CO  public  schools,  a 
public  library  of  14,000  volumes,  a  beautiful  park  of  17  acres,  a  coiut-housc,  ciiy  hall, 
high  school  (costing  $80,000),  music  hall,  and  other  public  buildings.  The  assessed 
value  of  property  in  1875  was  $24,117,373.  All  the  mills  and  most  of  filestores  and 
private  houses  are  lighted  with  gas. 

LAWRENCE,  Abbott,  ll.d.,  1792-1855;  b.  Groton,  Mass.  lie  served  an  appren- 
ticeship in  Boston  to  his  brother  Amos,  and  in  1814  entered  into  partnership  with  him. 
The  brothers  Lawrence  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  the  sale  of  cotton  and  woolen 
goods  on  commission.  They  were  the  agents  of  the  cotton  manufactories  at  Lowell, 
and  were  afterwards  heavih'-  interested  in  the  manufacturing  corporations  at  the  new 
town  of  Lawrence,  which  was  named  in  honor  of  their  firm.  Abbott  Lawrence  served 
a  term  in  congress  1835-37,  and  a  partial  term  1839-40.  He  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  whig  party,  whose  nomination  for  the  vice-presidency,  in  1848,  he  lost  by  only 
six  votes.  Gen.  Taylor,  on  his  accession  to  the  presidency,  offered  LawMcnce  a  seat  in 
the  cabinet,  which  he  refused,  but  accepted  the  place  of  minister  to  England,  where  he 
remained  for  three  years,  when  he  was  recalled  at  his  own  request.  In  London  he 
entertained  with  great  splendor,  and  received  the  most  flattering  social  attentions.  Like 
his  brother  Amos,  Abbott  Lawience  was  a  man  of  great  benevolence,  and  besides  his 
liberal  private  charities,  founded  and  endowed  at  Harvard  university  a  scientific  depart- 
ment; called  in  his  honor  the  Lawrence  scientific  school. 

LAWRENCE,  Amos,  1786-1852;  b.  Groton,  Mass.  He  began  business  in  Boston  as 
a  diT  goods  merchant,  1807;  took  his  brother  Abbott  as  partner  in  1814;  and  retired  from 
active  business  in  1831,  thenceforward  devoting  his  time  to  the  care  of  his  large  property 
and  to  benevolent  objects.  He  is  said  to  have  given  over  $600,000  for  charitable  and 
educational  purposes  in  the  last  20  years  of  his  life.  He  was  a  liberal  benefactor  of 
Williams  college,  of  the  academy  in  Groton,  of  the  theological  seminary  at  Bangor,  Me., 
and  of  Kenyon  college,  Ohio.     His  private  charities  also  were  large. 

LAWRENCE,  James,  1781-1813;  b.  Burlington.  N.  J. ;  entered  the  navy  as  a  mid- 
shipman in  1798;  was  promoted  to  lieut.  in  1802;  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  bom- 
bardment of  Tripoli.  He  was  prominent  in  the  war  with  England,  1812-15;  in  com- 
mand of  the  Hornet  near  the  mouth  of  the  Demcrara  river  captured  the  British  sloop 
of  war  Peacock,  Feb.  24,  1813,  for  which  exploit  he  received  from  congress  a  gold  medal, 
and  was  promoted  to  command  the  frigate  Chesa-peake,  and  was  mortally  wounded  in 
the  engagement  between  the  British  frigate  Shannon  and  the  GheM^peake  in  Boston  har- 
bor, June  1,  1813.  This  was  the  most  desperate  sea-fight  of  the  war,  the  Americans  not 
surrendering  until  nearly  all  their  officers  were  killed  or  wounded.  Capt.  Lawrence, 
while  being  carried  below,  uttered  his  since  celebrated  exclamation,  "Don't  give  up 
the  ship."  He  died  in  Halifax.  July  5.  This  distinguished  officer  lies  buried  in  Trinity 
church-yard.  New  York,  where  his  monument  is  a  chief  object  of  interest. 

LAWRENCE,  Timothy  BiGELOw,  1826-69;  b.  Boston;  son  of  Abbott;  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1846.  He  was  an  attache  of  the  American  legation  in  London,  while  his 
father  was  minister  at  tli3  British  court.  In  1862-69  he  held  the  post  of  U.  S.  consul- 
general  in  Italy.     Died  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

LAWRENCE,  William,  b.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio,  1819;  graduated  at  Franklin  col- 
lege, Ohio,  in  1838,  and  at  the  Cincinnati  law  school  in  1840.  He  resided  successively 
at  McConnellsville  and  Bellefontainc;,  where  he  was  successful  in  the  practice  of  the  law. 
At  the  latter  place  lie  edited  tlu;  Lof/an  GazelU,  and,  for  a  time,  the  Wei<tern  Law  MontliJy. 
He  also  served  successively  in  both  branches  of  the  state  legislature,  where  he  fcmnded 
the  reform  school,  and  secured  the  passage  of  the  free-banking  law.  From  1856  to  1864 
he  was  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  He  served  for  a  time  as  col.  of  the  84th 
Ohio  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  was  a  member  of  congress  from  1865  to  1871,  and 
n.^ain  in  1873-74.  He  edited  vol.  xx.  of  the  Ohio  Reports,  and  wrote  a  work  on  the  Ohio 
(Jixil  Code,  and  another  on  Tlie  Law  oj^  Interest  and  Usury. 

LAWRENCE,  William  Beach,  ll.d.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1800;  educated  at  Cohimbia  col- 
lege, and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1823.  He  was  secretary  of  the  American  legation  at 
London,  1826-28,  and  during  a  part  of  that  time  was  charrje  d'affaires.  On  his  return 
to  the  United  States  he  devoted  him.self  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which  he 
attained  high  rank.  He  became  a  citizen  of  Rhode  Island  in  1850,  and  was  elected 
lieut.gov.  tlie  next  year.  He  has  written  several  law-books,  but  is  best  known  by  his 
edition  of  Whcaton's  International  Law,,  which  appeared  in  1855.  While  in  active  jn-ac- 
tice  at  the  bar  he  made  a  specialty  of  cases  before  the  court  of  claims  at  Washington. 
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LAWRElSrCEBURG,  a  city  of  Indiana  and  the  capital  of  Dearborn  co.,  situated 
upon  the  Ohio  river,  20  m.  below  Cincinnati,  and  upon  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  and 
the  Indianapoh's,  Cincinnati,  aud  Lafayette  railioads.  Pop.  3,159.  It  has  7  churches, 
2  national  banks,  and  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  is  the  center  of  a  considerable  trade. 
It  is  the  terminus  of  the  White  Water  canal,  which  affords  excellent  water-power.  This 
place  was  the  scene  of  some  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  earliest  ministerial  labors. 

LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL.     See  Harvard  College. 

LAW^RENCE,  ST.     See  Saint  Lawrence,  ante 

LAWSON,  John,  b..Scothand;  visited  America  about  1700,  and  undertook  the  gov- 
ernment survey  of  the  Caiolinas,  which  he  conducted  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1712, 
while  engaged"^  in  explorations  to  this  end,  in  the  company  of  baron  De  Graffenried,  a 
Swiss,  who  \vas  examining  the  country  with  a  view  of  colonizing,  he  incurred  the  enmity 
of  the  natives,  and  both  were  captured.  The  baron  was  permitted  to  go  free  on  paying 
a  ransom,  but  Lawson  w^as  burned  at  the  stake.  He  wrote  Journal  of  1000  Miles'  Travel 
among  the  Indians,  with  a  Description  of  North  Carolina  (Lond.,  1700;  republished  in 
several  editions;  and  translated  into  German,  and  published  in  Hamburg,  1722). 

LAWSON,  Sir  Wilfrid,  b.  1829;  a  member  of  parliament  for  Carlisle,  Eng. ;  has 
been  prominent  for  his  labors  in  the  cause  of  total  abstinence,  and  as  the  leader  of  the 
United  Kingdom  alliance.  In  1864  he  presented  and  advocated  the  permissive  bill, 
which  allowed  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish  or  township  to  refuse  to  grant 
licenses  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors.     The  bill  was  not  passed. 

LAWYER  {ante).  In  t!ie  United  States  lawyers  are  called  indifferently  attorneys 
and  counseloi-s-at-law.  Lawyers  who  devote  themselves  specially  to  patent  causes  are 
often  called  solicitors.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  bar  are  required  in  most  of  the 
states  to  pursue  a  course  of  legal  study  either  at  a  reputable  law-school  or  in  the  office  of 
some  practitioner,  and  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  before  a  court  or  before  exam- 
iners appointed  by  a  court  for  that  purpose. 

In  England  and  Ireland  lavv^yers  are  divided  into  attorneys,  and  advocates,  counselors, 
or  barristers;*  the  duties  of  the  former  are  to  take  charge  of  and  prepare  the  suit  for  trial, 
those  of  the  latter  to  give  counsel  regarding  the  suit  and  to  conduct  and  argue  it  in 
court.  A  person  applying  for  admission  as  an  attorney  must  have  been  an  apprentice 
for  5  years  with  some  meinber  of  the  bar,  or  for  3  years  if  the  applicant  has  a  degree 
from  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  The  other  class  of  lawyers,  the 
advocates,  counselors,  or  barristers,  are  called  to  the  bar  from  the  inns  of  court.  An 
attorney  practicing  in  a  court  of  equity  is  called  a  solicitor;  in  an  ecclesiastical  or 
admiralty  court,  a  proctor.  The  services  of  an  English  barrister  are  theoretically  gratu- 
ito'.is,  but  he  is  paid  by  retainers.  An  English  attorney  or  solicitor  is  paid  accordmg  to 
a  fixed  system  of  fees. 

In  Scotland  lawyers  are  divided  into  solicitors,  advocates,  and  writers:  and  there  is  a 
privileged  body  of  practitioners  known  as  writers  or  clerks  to  the  signet.  A  lawyer, 
being  an  officer  of  court,  is  bound  to  conduct  liimself  properly  in  the  suits  on  which  he 
is  retained,  and  on  proof  of  misconduct  or  dishonesty  in  his  profession,  may  be  disbarred. 

Lawyers  are  excused  from  serving  on  juries,  and  are  exempt  from  arrest  on  civil 
process  while  in  attendance  upon  court  on  JDrofessional  business.  The  communications 
of  a  lawyer  with  his  client  are  confidential,  and  a  lawyer  is  protected  by  the  law  and 
cannot  be  compelled  to  disclose  his  client's  secrets.  In  some  states  and  territories,  by 
recent  enactment,  women  are  made  eligible  for  admission.  For  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  classes  into  which  lawyers  are  divided  in  Great  Britain  see  Attorney;  Advocate; 
Barrister;  King's  Counsel;  Writers  to  tiie  Signet;  a.nte. 

LAY,  Benjamin,  1681-1760;  b.  Colchester,  England.  He  emigrated  to  Barbadoes 
m  1710,  where  his  opposition  to  slavery  subjected  him  to  annoyance  and  persecution, 
which  led  to  his  removal  to  Abington^  Penti.  Slavery  was  then  tolerated  among  the 
Quakers  as  well  as  others,  and  he  became  an  agitator  against  it,  uniting  in  this  wwk 
with  Anthony  Benezet,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  other  eminent  men.  In  1817  he  with- 
drew from  tlie  society  of  Friends  as  a  testimony  against  it  on  account  of  its  tolerance  of 
slavery.  Jle  lived  long  enough  to  witness  a  great  change  of  sentiment  among  the 
Quakers,  but  died  20  years  before  slavery  was  wliolly  exterminated  from  the  society.  In 
1737  he  wrote  a  tract,  which  Franklin*  printed,  entitled,  All  Slavekeepers  that  keep  the 
Innocent  in  Bondar/e  Apostates.  He  carried  his  oi:)position  to  slavery  so  far  as  to  manu- 
facture his  own  clothing,  in  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  products  of  slave  labor.  He 
opposed  tea-drinking  as'injurious  to  health  and  a  needless  expense,  and  was  very  eccen- 
tric in  some  of  his  personal  habits;  but  he  was  greatly  respected  for  his  sincerity  and 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  lie  exhibited.     Died  at  Abingtou,  Penn. 

LAY,  LLenry  Ciiampltn,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  at  Richmond.  Va.,  1823  graduated  at^tlie 
university  of  Virginia  in  1842,  and  subsequently  at  the  theological  seminary  of  the  Epis- 
copal church  in  that  state;  ordained  deacon  in"'l846;  was  minister  for  a  time  in  Lynn- 
haven  parish,  Va.,  but  removed  to  the  church  of  the  Nativity,  Huntsvilio,  Ala.,  in  1847; 
ordained  priest  in  1848;  consecrated  missionary  bishop  of  the  south-west  in  1859,  and 
transferred  to  the  diocese  of  Easton  in  loOv?. 

LAYBACH.     See  Laibach,  a7ite. 
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LAY  BROTITEIxS,  a  class  of  uneducated  persons  in  Roman  Catholic  convents  who 
are  devoted  to  tlie  service  of  the  monks,  from  whom  they  are  distinguished  by  their 
dress  and  in  whose  stated  reliiiious  services  tl)cy  are  not  required  to  join.  Their  vow 
binds  them  only  to  obedience  and  constancy.  They  were  first  employed,  so  far  a 
appears,  in  the  lltli  century.  In  nunneries  similar  services  are  rendered  to  the  nuns  by 
lay  sisters  who  are  sometimes  called  sisters  converse. 

LAYCOCK.  Thomas,  b.  at  AVetherby,  Yorkshire,  1812;  received  his  education  at 
London,  Paris,  and  Gotlingen;  in  1855  was  appointed  professor  of  the  practice  of  jihysic 
and  clinical  medicine  at  Edinburgh;  and  in  1869  physician  to  the  queen  in  ScotJuDd. 
He  has  given  much  attention  to  sanitary  science,  physiology,  mesmerism,  insanity,  etc. 
Among  Ids  works  are  The  JVervoi/s  Dii<eaHes  of  Women;  Mind  and  Jirain,  or  the  Correla- 
tions of  Consciousness  and  Observation;  and  Methods  (f  Medical  Observation. 

LAY  DAYS,  a  term  of  the  maritime  law  denoting  the  number  of  dnys  granted  in  the 
charter-party  to  the  charterer  or  freighter  of  a  vessel  to  load  or  unload  in.  Within  the 
lay  d:iys  no  charge  is  made,  but  after  their  expiration  a  sum.  stated  in  the  charter-pnrty, 
is  charged  and  called  denuirrage.  Lay  da3^s  begin  upon  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  the 
usual  place  for  discharging  cargo.  Sundays  are  counted  in  reckoning  lay  days,  unless 
there  be  provisions  to  the  contrar}'  in  the  charter-party.     See  Demukiiage. 

LAYNEZ,  or  LAINEZ,  Diego,  1512-65;  b.  Spain;  educated  at  the  high  school  of 
Alcala.  and  at  the  age  of  19  years  visited  Paris,  and  became  an  ardent  follower  of  Loyola. 
He  accompanied  the  latter  to  Rome,  wheie  pope  Paul  III.  appointed  him  a  professor  in 
the  CuUegiuni  de  Sapiehza.  Loyola  died  in  1556,  and  Laynez  was  elected  general  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits  the  follovving  year.  Olfered  a  cardinal's  hat,  he  refused  it,  designing 
to  devote  his  life  to  the  service  of  th(;  new  order.  He  represented  it  in  the  council  of 
Trent;  and  there  and  elsewhere  sustained  by  discussion  and  controversy  his  tenacious 
ideas  in  favor  of  the  absolute  infallil)ility  of  the  pope.  He  laid  the  foundation  at  Venice 
of  a  college  of  Jesuits,  and  placed  special  stress  on  the  importance  of  education  which 
should  intluence  the  minds  of  the  young  for  the  good  of  the  church.  The  ambitious 
nature  of  La3'nez  led  him  to  advocate  and  practice  craft  and  cunning  in  affairs,  and  he 
may  be  considered  to  have  formed  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  on  this  principle,  to  which  it 
has  ever  since  adhered.  Yet  even  Layne/,  despite  his  zeal,  fell  under  suspicion  of  the 
Spanish  inquisition.  He  w\'is  the  author  of  several  theological  w^riiings,  but  none  of 
these,  save  a  few  speeches,  were  ever  printed. 

LAZARISTS,  an  order  of  missionary  priests  originated  in  France  by  Vincent  do' 
Paul  in  1624.  Their  chief  function  was  to  look  after  the  religious  interests  of  the 
country  peop.le  and  the  lower  classes.  The  new  institution  soon. received  the  royal 
sanction,  was  officially  approved  in  1626  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  and  in  1632  was 
made  by  pope  Urban  VIII.  a  special  religious  society  with  tlie  name  of  the  priests  of  the 
mission,  and  Vincent  was  appointed  by  him  its  superior.  They  received  also  the  same 
year  from  x\drien  Le  Bon,  prior  of  St.  Lazarus,  the  use  of  his  priory,  whence  they  were 
called  Lazarists.  As  their  prinnuy  object  was  to  dispense  religious  instruction  and 
assistance  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  rural  districts  of  France,  it  was  stipulated  in 
the  original  deed  of  endowment  that  they  should  "neither  preach  nor  administer  any 
sacrament  in  cities  which  are  the  seats  of  bishops,  archbishops,  or  of  courts  of  justice, 
except  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity."  Besides  their  s))ecial  work,  they  sought  to  reform 
the  clergy  b}'  means  of  conferences  and  tlie  establishment  of  seminaries.  At  first  they 
lived  in  poverty  and  harmony  without  being  subject  to  any  laws;  but  in  1655  Alexander 
VII.  confirmed  their  society,  and  prescribed  a  constitution,  according  to  which  for  admis- 
sion to  the  congregation  one  must  have  spent  two  years'  in  a  seminary,  and  must  bind 
lumself  by  the  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  to  care  for  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  poor.  Their  dress  is  that  of  the  secular  clergy.  During  the  lifetime  of  St.  Vin- 
cent his  disciples  had  visited  nearly  all  the  dioceses  of  France,  and  the  missionaries  had 
visited  also  Italy,  Corsica,  Poland,  Ireland.  Scotland,  Algeria,  Tunis.  j\Iad{  ga-^car.  They 
were  invited  toPoland  in  1651  by  Maria  Louisa,  wife  of  king  John  ("asimir  II.  During 
the  French  revolution  the  Lazarists  suffered  a*?  all  other  religious  organizations  did,  but 
were  restored  as  early  as  1804.  and  reeeived  from  the  public  exchequer  15,000  francs, 
also  a  ho.spiuil  in  Paris  for  the  estab'i->hment  of  a  central  institution  and  novitiate. 
Napoleon  abolished  the  Lazarists  in  1(S()!).  suii]iressed  their  houses,  and  confiscated  their 
property.  But  in  1816  they  were  restored  to  their  former  position  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
their  seminary  was  transferred  to  a  house  in  M\m  SC-vres.  In  1829  the  po])e  apjiointed 
Pierre  Dewailly  superior-general.  In  1863.  according  to  P.  Karl  vom  hell.  Aloys,  the 
Lazarists  had  18  houses  in  France.  27  in  Italy,  4  in  the  British  isles.  6  in  Germany,  3  in 
the  Pyrenean  peninsula,  10  in  Poland;  in  Asia,  they  had  establishments  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  Persia.  jNlanilla,  5  j^rovinces  of  China;  in  Africa,  at  Alexandria,  Egypt.  Algiers, 
Mustnpha.  Abyssinia;  in  America.  17  est;iblishments.  In  1874  the  number  of  Lazarists 
in  both  h.emisphcres  was  estimated  at  3,0<;0. 

LAZZARI,  DoNATO.     Sec  Buam.nnte,  ante. 

LEA,  Hentiy  Citaki.es,  b.  in  Philadelphia.  1825;  son  of  Isaac.  He  inherited  his 
father's  taste  and  aptitude  for  science,  and  when  only  14  years  of  age  wrote  a  valuable 
paper  for  SillinuDi's  Journal.     He  devoted  much  lime  to  the  study  of  conchology,  and 
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published  J)esci'iptlo)i  of  New  Species  of  Shells.  At  a  later  period  he  studied  the  organ- 
ization of  society  in  the  middle  ages,  publishing  Superstition  and  Force:  Essays  on  the 
Wager  of  Laio,  the  Wager  of  Battle,  the  Ordeal  and  Torture;  2i  Historical  Sketcli  of  Sacer- 
dotal Celibacy  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  Studies  in  Church  History;  The  Rise  of  the 
T'emporal  Power,  Benefit  of  Clergy,  and  Excommunication.  Mr,  Lea  lias  long  been  at  the 
head  of  the  publishing  house  of  Lea  &  Blanchard.  He  was  prominent  in  patriotic 
service  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  has  -written  much  on  political  subjects,  and  is 
known  to  have  been  engaged  upon  a  history  of  the  inquisition,  with  special  reference  to 
America. 

LEA,  Isaac,  ll.d.,  b.  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  1792,  of  Quaker  descent.  In  boyhood 
he  entered  upon  a  mercantile  career,  but  his  taste  for  natural  history,  especially  geology, 
was  so  strong  as  to  draw"  him  asiile  from  his  original  purpose.  Devoting  his  spare  time 
to  his  favorite  studies,  he  early  made  large  collections  of  fossils,  minerals,  and  shells, 
and  in  1815,  when  he  was  but  23  years  of  age,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  natural  sciences  in  Philadelphia,  and  began  to  contribute  papers  to  its  Journal. 
Marrying  a  daughter  of  Matthew  Carey,  he  connected  liimself  with  the  publishing 
house  of  which  that  eminent  man  was  so  long  the  head,  and  in  1827  began  a  remark- 
able series  of  papers  upon  fresh-water  and  land  mollusks,  which  were  continued  for 
nearly  50  years,  forming  the  materials  for  a  great  work  upon  American  unionidae.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  philosophical  society  in  1828,-  and  in  1858 
was  made  president  of  the  academy  of  natural  sciences.  He  made  a  collection  of. 
unionidic,  the  richest  in  the  world,  embracing  nearly  10,000  specimens,  and  his  papers, 
read  chictiy  before  scientific  associations  in  Philadelphia,  numbered  more  than  150.  He 
published  Contributions  to  Geology  and  Fossil  Footmarks  in  tlie  Red  Sandstones  of  Pottsmlle, 
and  collected  into  13  vols,  hio  miscellaneous  papers  under  the  title  of  Observations  on  the 
Genus  Unio. 

LEA,  Mathew  Cakey,  b.  Philadelphia,  1823;  grandson  of  Matthew  Carey;  devoted 
himself  to  the  st,udy  of  chemistry,  especially  analytical.  He  has  made  important 
analyses,  and  is  a  recognized  authority  on  photography,  publishing,  1868,  A  Manual  of 
Plioiography. 

LEA,  Thomas  Gibson,  1785-1844;  b.  Wilmington.  Del. ;  brother  of  Isaac.  He  made 
a  Catalogue  of  Plants  Collected  near  Cincinnati,  which  was  published  in  1849  by  the  late 
Dr.  W.  S.  Sullivaut. 

LEACH,  William  Elford,  1790-1836;  b.  Plymouth,  Eng. ;  in  1809  became  a  pupil 
of  Dr.  Abernethy  at  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital.  Entering  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
study  of  zoology,  he  was  appointed  curator  of  the  British  museum.  In  1813  he  pub- 
lished a  w^ork  on  Crustaceology.  He  was  the  first  to  analyze  the  Insecta  of  Linnaeus  into 
Myriopoda,  Arachnida,  Insecta,  and  Crustacea.  He  published  a  Zoological  Miscellany  in 
8  vols.,  and  began  a  History  of  British  Crustacea;  but  an  affection  of  the  eyes  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  his  work  when  only  17  numbers  had  appeared,  and  also  to  resign  the 
post  of  curator. 

LEACOCK,  Hamble  James,  1795-1856;  b.  ClufT's  Bay,  Barbadocs;  descended  from 
a  noble  English  ancestry.  His  father  was  a  slaveholder  in  Barbadocs.  The  son  received 
his  early  education  at  Codrington  college,  Barbadocs,  became  reader  in  liis  native 
parish,  studied  with  his  pastor,  rev.  W.  M.  Harte,  and  obtained  deacon's  orders  in  1826. 
While  assistant  priest  of  St.  John's  church  he  gave  the  privileges  of  the  church  to  all 
the  slaves  of  the  parish,  at  the  same  time  freeing  his  own  slaves.  This  awakened  so 
much  opposition  that  the  bishop  removed  him  to  St.  Vincent,  and  then  to  Nevis 
Difficulty  with  the  bishop,  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  and  fall  of  property  occurring,  he 
]"emoved  to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  settled  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  In 
1840  he  took  charge  of  a  small  farm  near  New"  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  supplying  churches  in 
the  vicinity.  In  1841  and  1847  he  revisited  the  West  Indies,  preaching  vehcmentl}^  against 
the  prevailing  vices.  In  1855  he  sailed  for  Africa  as  a  missionary  of  the  West  Indian 
church  association,  and  landed  at  Freetown,  Siena  Leone.  B}'  the  aid  of  the  bishop  and 
governor  he  founded  the  station,  the  Rio  Pongas.  From  a  converted  negro  chief  he 
obtained  a  site  for  his  dwelling  and  chapel;  opened  a  school  for  boys,  which  was  very 
successful.  His  health  failing  he  went  to  Sierra  Leone,  but  soon  returned  to  his  post, 
where  he  died.     A  large  missionary  field  was  opened  as  the  result  of  his  labors. 

LEAD  PLASTER.     See  Diachylon,  ante. 

LEADVILLE,  a  t.  in  Colorado;  pop.  25,000;  situated  170  m.  from  Denver,  on  the 
Denver,  South  Park  and  Pacific  railroad,  in  southern  Colorado,  at  an  altitude  of  several 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level;  the  center  of  an  extensive  and  important  silver- 
mining  region.  The  origin  and  growth  of  Leadville  are  extraordinary  instances  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  unity  of  interest  will  populate  a  neighborhood,  liowever  difiicult 
may  be  the  migration  and  settlement.  In  1877  the  site  of  tlie  town  of  Leadville  was  a 
valley  covered  with  sage-brush,  and  possessing  only  about  25  inhabitants.  In  the  short 
period  of  two  years  this  was  transformed  into  a  thriving,  active  cit}^  of  as  many  thousands, 
from  which  poured  forth  daily  an  amount  of  wealth  probably  never  before  equaled  by' 
any  community.  The  discovery  of  the  remarkable  deposit  of  silver  in  the  hills  about 
Leadville  Avas  made  in  1877,  by  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Wood,  two  prospectors  who  were 
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enjacred  in  goUl-^vasliing  in  California  irulcli,  about  4  m.  from  the  present  Leadvillc, 
Tlfe  discovery  was  made  tlirongli  the  prevalence  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  stone,  which,  by 
<^ettinor  into  and  choking  their  shiice-boxes,  inipedeil  tbe  work  of  tlie  miners.  The 
attention  of  Mr.  Wood  was  at  length  directed  towards  the  examination  of  these  stones, 
when  he  found  that  besides  containing  a  hirge  proportion  of  lead — which  did  n()t  pay  to 
work,  on  account  of  the  distance  of  a  market  and  the  cost  of  transportation— tliey  held 
also  a  small  percentage  of  chloride  of  silver.  Mr.  Stevens  followed  up  this  analysis  and 
discoverv  by  tracing  the  fragments  to  their  outcro]\  and  there  locating  a  mine;  and  in 
the  winter  of  1877-78  he  began  working  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Iron  mine, 
and  which  was  the  tirst  worked  of  tlie  Leadville  properties.  The  eminence  containing 
the  claims  which  made  up  this  mine  was  called  Iron  hill,  and  its  discovery  was  speedily 
followed  by  that  of  the  Carbonate  hill  mines,  which  were  soon  developed,  both  these 
localities  displaying  extraordinary  richness.  Succeeding  discoveries  were  made  on 
Fryer,  Evans,  and  Long  and  Derry  hills,  all  of  these  forming  a  part  of  the  Mosquito 
ranne,  whose  different  lieights  vary  between  10,000  aiid  14,000  ft.  above  the  sea-level, 
and^which  lie  along  the  e. Of  the  Arkansas  river  valley.  These  hills  have  been  mined 
very  thoroughly.  The  geological  structure  of  tlie  dei)()sit  has  not  been  authoritatively 
surveyed,  but 'in  a  general  way  it  maybe  said  to  comprise — 1,  granite;  2,  schistose 
rocks;  3,  quartzite;  4,  lime;  5,  porphyrytic  trachyte;  6,  drift;  the  mineral  being  found 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  strata,  the  floor  being  limestone  and  the  roof  porphyry. 
The  ore  contains — 1,  various  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese;  2,  carbonate  of  lead  and 
galena;  3,  chloride  of  silver,  in  small  particles,  and  mixed  mechanically,  not  chemically, 
with  I  lie  other  minerals.  The  proportion  of  silver  has  been  found  to  vary  between 
a  trace  and  2,000  to  3,000  oz.  to  the  ton.  The  average  yield  has  been  from  100  to  150 
oz.  to  the  ton,  though  certain  mines  have  assayed  300  to  400  ounces.  The  carbonate 
ores  have  been  found  the  richest  in  silver,  these  being  divided  into  hard  and  sand  car- 
bonates— the  former  hard  gray  rocks,  having  a  metallic  luster  when  bi'oken;  the  latter 
the  same  in  process  of  disintegration.  The  silver  ore  is  found  in  what  is  known  as  a 
'•contact  vein,"  varying  from  a  line  to  20  or  30  ft,  in  thickness.  There  are  no  "true 
fissure"  veins  in  this^ region.  The  veins  dip  at  an  angle  of  15  or  20  ft.,  the  richest  depos- 
its cjf  silver  occurring  generally  in  depressions,  Tiic  mines  on  Fryer  hill  proved  to  be 
perhaps  the  richest  of  "any  up  to  1880,  They  included  the  Little  Pittsburg  group.  New 
Discovery,  Vulture,  Chrysolite,  and  Carboniferous,  all  of  which  became  well  known, 
and  celebrated  for  their  yield.  The  number  of  productive  mines  which  had  been 
worked  up  the  midsummer  of  1879  was  about  60,  Smelting  works  had  been  set  up 
which  were  run  by  independent  companies,  and  2  sampling  establishments,  where 
the  ore  wa3  assayed  for  the  purpose  of  affixing  the  average  as  a  basis  of  value.  The 
exceptional  charJicter  of  the  settlement  of  Leadville  in  the  first  two  years  of  its  history, 
was,  not  unreasonably,  expected  to  operate  unfavorably  on  the  health  of  the  population. 
Here  was  an  unusually  rapid  and  extensive  accumulation  of  humanity  drawn  from 
almo.^t  every  portion  of  the  continent,  and  increasing  at  the  rate  of  2,000  souls  per 
month,  for  which  no  adequate  provision  could,  at  the  outset,  have  been  made.  Rude 
and  fiimsy  structures  of  rough  boards  were  hastily  thrown  together,  into  which  were 
crowded  as  many  as  they  would  hold  of  the  miners,  adventurers,  prospectors,  gamblers, 
and  others  who  had  made  up  the  enormous  emigration  from  the  east  to  Leadville,  In 
the  city  the  disregard  of  the  commonest  sanitary  provisions  seemed  to  invite  mortality. 
There  was  no  drainage;  the  back  lots  and  alleys  were  made  the  receptacle  of  the  city's 
accumulation  of  waste  and  garbage;  and  irregular  hours  and  thC' generally  unsettled 
condition  of  life  in  a  great  mining  district  presented  their  most  threatening  aspect.  Yet,, 
despite  all  these  disadvantages,  and  doubtless  owing,  in  the  main,  to  the  extreme  rare- 
faction of  the  atmosphere  at  such  an  elevation,  the  death-rate  of  Leadville,  in  a  popu- 
lation of  9,000,  was  only  2  per  cent,  and  one-fourth  of  this  resulted  from  violence. 
Ihit  the  constant  accessions  of  population  soon  brought  about  a  better  condition  in,  the 
structure  of  the  city.  Land  within  the  limits  increased  in  value  so  that  lots  Avliich  sold 
for  $200  and  $300,  at  the  beginning  of  the  settlement,  increased  in  value  to  ten  times 
those  figures.  Well-built  stores  and  residences  were  erected,  churches  were  built,  3 
daily  newspapers  were  established,  and  Leadville  became  a  city  of  business  importance, 
well  policed,  and  comparatively  orderly.  The  completion  of  the  railroad  to  this  point 
not  only  afforded  facilities  for  passenger  transportation  at  reasonable  rates — thus 
increasing  immigration  and  settlement — but  accomplished  a  most  important  improve- 
ment in  the  mining  industry  by  rendering  it  practicable  to  ship  low-grade  ores  at  a 
profit.  The  development  of  mining  claims,  while  resulting  in  the  production  of  a  vast 
amount  of  ore,  which  brought  handsome  returns,  and  made  it  practicable  for  fortunate 
compani(!S  to  pay  large  dividends,  was  followed  by  the  usual  speculative  fever.  Com- 
pani(;s  were  formed  with  enormous  capital  (on  paper),  their  stock  being  sold  in  the  east- 
ern markets  at  one-tenth  or  one-twentieth  their  par  value.  In  many  instances  the  min- 
ing properties  represented  by  such  stock  were  never  worked;  in  others,  the  dividends 
were  paid  out  of  the  capital,  and  the  stock  "  watered"  to  an  enormous  amount.  Stocks 
which  sold  readily  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1879  at  $18  and  $20  per  share,  went 
down  to  a  few  cents,  or  vanished  altogether  from  the  list.  Mining  exchanges  wero 
established  in  New  York  and  I'oston,  the  most  of  the  business  being  done  in  the  former 
city,  and  the  larger  number  of  the  companies  representing  the  Leadville  mines  having 
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their  offices  there.  The  number  of  Leadville  companies  reported  in  Jan.,  1881,  was  12, 
representing  $72,000,000,  the  par  value  of  most  of  the  stocks  being  $10.  though  some 
were  held  at  $20,  and  $100  per  share  was  the  par  value  in  at  least  one  instance.  The 
mining-stock  market  witnessed  a  serious  decline  in  values  at  the  close  of  the  year  1880, 
the  result  of  over-speculation  and  want  of  confidence.  Some  of  the  Leadville  mines 
which  had  been  the  most  successfully  worked  gave  out;  others  were  badly  managed 
and  sunk  under  financial  embarrassment.  During  the  year  a  serious  strike  of  miners  in 
Leadville,  necessilaling  armed  interference  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  peace,  served  still  further  to  disturb  the  successful  progress  of  the  specu- 
lative interests  of  that  section.  The  effervescence  of  a  wide-spread  popular  excitement 
which  had  lasted  for  nearly  three  years  had  subsided,  and  the  Leadville  mining  industry 
was  gradually  settling  to  a  baMs  of  industrial  certainty,  firmly  established  on  the 
unquestionable  and  remarkable  minei-al  resources  of  the  district.  The  output  of  ore  of 
the  Leadville  mines  during  1880,  according  to  the  smelters' returns,  amounted  to  238,000 
tons,  producing  bullion  valued  at  $15,287,1)36,  or  an  average  yield  of  $61.68  per  ton. 

LEAF.     See  Leaves,  anie. 

LEAF-KOLLERS,  a  family  {tortricidcE)  of  small  nocturnal  lepidopterous  insects 
(moths)  which  in  the  larva  state  roll  themselves  within  the  leaves  of  plants,  fastening 
tliem  with  silken  threads.  They  are  generally  less  than  an  inch  in  breadth  across  the 
expanded  wings,  having  naked  antennae.  The  fore  wings  are  usually  marked  with 
spots  and  bands,  but  the  hind  wings  are  without  ornament.  These  insects  are  very 
injurious  to  vegetation.     The  genera  and  species  are  very  numerous. 

LEAGUE,  ACH^AN.     See  Achaia,  ante. 

LEAGUE,  ANTI-CORN  LAW.     See  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  ante. 

LEAKE,  a  co.  in  central  Mississippi,  intersected  by  Pearl  river  and  its  affluents; 
about  600  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  13,147;  surface  undulating  and  covered  extensively  with 
forests;  chief  productions,  cotton,  corn,  and  pork;  valuation  of  real  and  personal 
property,  $1,299,698.     Capital,  Carthage. 

LEAKE,  Sir  John,  Admiral;  1656-1720;  b.  Rotherhithe,  Surrey,  England;  early 
entered  the  navy,  and  distinguished  himself    under   his  father  in  1673  in    the   action 

/between  sir  Edward  Spragg  and  Van  Troinp,  and  afterward,  when  appointed  capt., 
performed  the  daring  feat  of  conveying  some  victualers  into  Londonderry,  thus  com- 
pelling the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege.  In  1703  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  com- 
modore, and,  in  command  of  a  squadron,  destroyed  the  French  settlements  at  New- 
foundland, restoring  the  island  to  the  English.  For  these  services  he  was  made  on  his 
return  rear  admiral,  and  soon  afterward  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  knighted.  In 
1704  he  displayed  great  skill  and  gallantry  in  relieving  Gibraltar  when  on  the  point  of 
being  taken  by  500  Spaniards  who  had  climbed  up  the  rock.  Soon  after  he  was  made 
vice-admiral  of  the  white,  and  again,  in  1705,  relieved  Gibraltar  by  destroying  the 
French  squadron.  In  1706  he  relieved  Barcelona  when  besieged  by  the  Spaniards  and 
French  and  in  great  extremity,  obliging  king  Philip  to  raise  the  siege.  In  the  same 
year  he  commanded  the  fleet  which  captured  Alicant,  Carthagena,  and  the  island  and 
city  of  Majorca.  On  returning  home  he  received  for  his  services  a  ring  valued  at  £400 
from  priuce  George  of  Denmark,  and  £1000  from  the  queen.  In  1707  he  was  made 
admiral  of  the  v;hite  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet.  In  1708  he  captured  Sar- 
dinia and  Minorca.  In  1709  he  was  made  rear-admiral  of  Great  Brilain.  The  same 
year  he  was  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  continued  high  in  office  till  the  death  of  queen 
Anne.  He  was  several  times  a  member  of  parliament  for  Rochester.  On  the  accession 
of  George  I.  he  was  superseded  on  a  pension  of  £600  a  year,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  retirement,  leaving  a  reputation  for  great  skill,  energy,  prudence,  and  success. 
LDAMTNG,  Jekemiah,  d.d.,  1719-1804;  b.  Middletown,  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale 

.in  1745;  ordained  to  the  Episcopal  ministry  in  1748.     He  w\as  settled  at  Newport,  R.  I.. 

■|  8  years,  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  21  years,  and  at  Stratford  8  years.  In  the  revolutionary  war 
he  was  imprisoned  for  history  sentiments,  and  while  thus  confined  contracted  a  disease 
of  the  hip  that  made  him  a  cripple,  on  which  account  he  declined  in  1783  an  election 
as  first  bishop  of  the  American  Episcopal  church.  Among  his  works  were  a  Defense  of 
the  Episcopal  Government  of  the  Church;  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  Christianity;  and  Dis- 
sertations onYarious  Subjects.  Died  at  New  Haven, 
LEANDER.     See  Hero,  ante. 

LEAR,  Tobias.  1762-1816;  b.  Portsmouth,  N.  II.;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1783. 
In  1785  he  became  the  private  secretary  of  Wnshingtou;  was  appointed  consul-general 
at  Santa  Domingo  in  1802,  and  at  Algiers  in  1804;  in  1805  was  appointed  commissioner 
to  negotiate  peace  with  Tripoli.  Having  discharged  this  duty,  he  returned  to  "\V:ish- 
ington  and  accepted  an  appointment  as  accountant  in  the  war  department. 

LEAR'CHUS,  a  Greek  sculptor  of  renown,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  Rhegium, 
in  the  s.  of  Italy,  at  a  period  prior  to  620  u.c.  He  is  reputed  to  have  made  a  statue 
of  Jupiter  in  l)ronze.  which  was  seen  at  Sparta,  and  was  regarded  as  the  most  ancient 
work  of  its  kind.     It  was  formed  from  separate  pieces  which  were  adjusted  in  tlieir 
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proper  relative  positions  by  means  of  hooks  and  nails,  with  a  view  to  the  possible  sepa- 
ration of  the  parts  when  necessary. 

LEARNED.  Ebexezer,  about  1728-lSOl;  b.  in  Mass.;  served  as  capt.  in  the  French 
war  from  1756  to  1763;  raised  a  regiment  in  Massachusetts  at  the  beginning  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war;  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brig. gen.  in  1777,  and  assisted  in  the  rehef  of 
fort  Schuyler  in  Aug.  of  that  year.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  tlie  battle  of  Still- 
water, and  was  at  Valley  Forge  in  the  winter  of  1778-78,  and  on  account  of  broken 
liealth  was  compelled  to  resign  in  the  spring.  Congress  voted  him  a  pension  in  1795. 
Died  at  Oxford,  Mass. 

LEATHER  {ante).  The  following  are  the  exports  and  imports  of  hides,  skins,  and 
leather  for  the  years  1878,  1879,  and  ten  mouths  of  1880,  to  Oct.  31,  for  the  United 
States: 

EXPORTS. 

1878  1879  10  m.  1880 

Leathar,  sole  and  upper $6,218,625  $5,096,685  $5,251,823 

Morocco  and  other  fine 963,581  664,889  656,664 

rVIPORTR. 

Hides  and  skins $16,4r)8,G98        $19,982,400        $26,123,754 

Leather 3,390,842  5,376,883  5,874,505 

LEATHES,  Stanley,  b.  Ellesborough,  England,  1830;  educated  at  Cambridge;  was 
curate  in  several  churches  in  London;  professor  of  Hebrew  in  1863  in  King's  college, 
London;  minister  of  St.  Philip's,  London,  in  1869;  Boyle  lecturer,  1868-70.  at  White- 
hall; Ilulsean  lecturer  at  Cambridge  in  1873;  and  Bampton  lecturer  at  Oxford  in  1874; 
a  delegate  to  the  evangelical  alliance  in  1873  in  New  York,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Anglican  committee  for  the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  is  the  author  of  a  well- 
known  work.  Witness  of  St.  John  to  Christ. 

LEAVENWORTH,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Kansas,  bounded  e.  in  part  by  the  Missouri,  and  s. 
by  Kansas  river;  450  sq.m.;  pop.,  '80,  32,360;  intersected  by  the  Kansas  Central,  the 
Kansas  Pacific,  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroads;  surface  undulating  and  diversified 
with  prairies  and  timber-tracts;  soil  very  fertile;  chief  productions,  corn,  oats,  hay,  pork, 
and  cattle.     Valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate,  $23,476,311.     Capital,  Leavenworth. 

LEAVENWORTH  {ante),  a  city  of  Kansas  and  the  capital  of  Leavenworth  co.,  situ- 
ated upon  the  w.  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  38  m.  above  Kansas  City,  and  296  m.  below 
Omaha;  lat.  39°  19'  n..  Ion.  94°  58'  w. ;  pop.  '80,  16.555.  It  is  the  e.  terminus  of  the 
Kansas  Central  railway,  and  is  on  the  Leavenworth  road,  leased  as  a  branch  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific.  The  Leavenworth  and  Northwestern  railroad  extends  hence  to  Atchison. 
The  Leavenworth  branch  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  connects  it  with  Lawrence,  and  the  Kansas 
City,  St.  Joseph,  and  Council  Bluffs  railroad  is  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  The 
place  is  also  one  of  the  termini  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  railroad,  which 
here  crosses  the  Missouri  on  a  fine  new  iron  bridge,  which  cost  $1,000,000.  A  stratum 
of  fine  limestone  which  crops  out  here  protects  the  place  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
river,  and  makes  good  landing-places.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  the  streets  for  the 
most  part  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  lighted  with  gas.  It  has  24  churches, 
a  court-house,  a  high-school,  a  state  normal  school;  a  Roman  Catholic  academy,  orphan- 
age, and  hospital;  2  national  and  2  savings  banks,  2  theaters,  and  numerous  manufac- 
turing establishments,  including  breweries,  book-binderies,  cigar-factories,  machine- 
shops,  fiouring-mills,  saw-mills,  foundries,  brick-yards,  etc.  It  has  4  daily,  3  weekly, 
and  4  monthly  newspapers. 

LEAVENW0R:'H,  Elias  Warnek,  ll.d.,  b.  Canaan,  Columbia  co..  K  Y.,  1803; 
spent  his  early  years  at  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  and  graduated  at  Yale  in  1824.  He 
studied  law  for  a  time  in  the  office  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  at  Great  Barrington,  after- 
wards spent  two  years  in  tiie  laW-school  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  was  admitted  to  Jhe 
bar  in  1827,  removing  in  the  same  year  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Here  he  practiced  his  pro- 
fession for  many  years,  until  ill-health  forced  him  to  retire.  He  was  twice  elected  mayor 
of  the  city,  was  a  member  of  the  state  assembly  in  1850  and  1857.  president  of  the  board 
of  quarantine  commissioners  in  1860,  and  regent  of  the  New  York  university  in  1861. 
In  5lar.,  1861,  he  was  appointed  by  president  Lincoln  commissioner  under  the  con- 
vention with  New  Granada,  and  in  1865  was  president  of  the  board  of  commissioners 
appointed  to  locate  the  state  asylum  for  the  blind.  In  the  same  year  he  was  trustee  of 
the  state  asylum  for  idiots,  and  was  twice  re  appoiiTted  to  the  same  post.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  commission  of  18*72.  In  1874  he  was  elected  to  congress. 
In  1873  he  published  the  Genenhfjy  of  the  Leavenworth  Family  in  the  United  States.  He 
has  since  held  other  posts  of  honor  and  responsibility. 

LEAVENWORTH,  Henry,  1783-1834,  b.  Conn.;  entered  the  profession  of  law,  but 
enlisted  in  the  army  in  1812  as  cap.  of  infantry,  was  made  a  maj.  in  1813,  and  com- 
manded his  regiment  in  the  battles  of  Chippewa  and  Niagara  Falls  in  July,  1814.  In 
the  latter  engagement  he  was  wounded,  and  for  his  gallantry  in  both  he  was  made 
lieut.col.  and  col.  by  brevet.  He  was  appointed  lieut.col.  in  the  regular  army  in 
1818,  and  afterwards  commanded  an  expedition  against  the  Indians  of  the  upper  Mis- 
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souri  river.  He  was  brevetted  brig.gen.  in  1824,  and  appointed  col.  of  the  3d  infantry 
in  1825.  He  was  the  founder  of  Fort  Leavenworth  and  other  mihtary  posts  on  the  west- 
ern frontier.     Died  in  tlie  Indian  territory. 

LEAVITT,  Joshua,  d.d.,  1794-1873;  b.  in  Heath,  Franklin  co.,  Mass.;  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1814;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819,  and  practiced  for  a  time  in  Pleath, 
Mass.,  and  Putney,  Vt. ;  graduated  at  the  Yale  divinity  school  in  1825,  and  during  the 
next  three  years  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Stratford,  Conn. ;  from  1828 
to  1831  was  editor  of  llie  Sailors'  Magazine.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  churches  of 
most  of  the  Protestant  denominations  in  the  United  States  were  much  agitated  upon  the 
subject  of  revivals  of  religion,  for  the  promotion  of  which  many  pastors  adopted  what 
were  then  called  "  new  measures,"  such  as  the  employment  of  "evangelists,"  the  hold- 
ing of  "  protracted  meetings,"  "  inquiry  meetings,"  etc.  The  Weio  York  Evangelist  w^as 
established  to  promote  revivals  and  defend  the  "  new  measures,"  and  from  1831  to  1837, 
Dr.  Leavitt  was  its  editor.  During  this  period  the  anti-slavery  agitation  had  its  begin- 
nings, and  from  the  first  it  enlisted  the  warm  support  of  Dr.  Leavitt,  who  made  the 
Evangelist  a  powerful  but  discreet  agent  for  its  promotion.  When  the  American  anti- 
slavery  society  was  organized  in  1833,  he  accepted  its  doctrines  of  the  sinfulness  of  slave- 
holding  and  the  duty  of  immediate  emancipation,  and  became  one  of  its  most  active  and 
influential  members.  From  1837  to  1840  he  was  the  editor  of  the  society's  weekly  organ, 
Tiie  Emancipator,  and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee.  "When  the  abolitionists 
divided  in  1840,  he  went  with  the  new  organization,  and  thenceforth  his  anti-slavery 
efforts  were  mainly  confined  to  the  political  arena.  He  was  an  active  promoter  of  the 
"  liberty"  and  the  "free  soil"  parties.  In  1848  he  became  office  editor  of  i he  Inde- 
pendent, retaining  a  connection  therewith  to  the  day  of  his  death.  About  1834  lie  com- 
piled and  published  The  Christian  Lyre,  a  work  containing  the  great  body  of  the  hymns 
and  tunes  chiefly  used  in  the  revivals  of  that  day.  It  had  a  very  wide  circulation.  Ho 
reported  and  published  many  of  the  sermons  of  Charles  G.  Finney.  He  also  spent  sev- 
eral winters  in  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  and  reporting  the  action  of 
congress  upon  questions  relating  to  slavery,  and  while  thus  engaged  was  in  close  confi- 
dential relations  with  John  Quincy  Adams,  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  and  other  opponents  of 
slavery  then  in  congress,  by  whom  his  counsel  was  highly  prized.  It  is  understood  that 
shortly  before  his  death  he  began  to  write  a  semi-biographical  and  semi-historical 
account  of  his  labors  in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  and  it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  he 
did  not  live  to  complete  the  work. 

LEBANON,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Pennsylvania,  taken  in  1816  from  the  counties  of  Lancaster 
and  Dauphin.  It  is  well  watered  by  the  Swatara  river  and  the  Little  Swatara,  Avitli 
their  branches;  288  sq.m. ;  pop.  in  '80,  38,476 — 37,845  Americans.  The  Third  mountain, 
a  spur  of  the  Blue  mountain  range,  forms  its  n.w.  boundarj'",  and  the  First  and  Second 
mountains,  the  extreme  north-west.  The  Conewago  hills  lie  in  tlie  extreme  s.,  and  the 
valley  of  tlie  Swatara  creek,  a  tributary  of  Susquehanna  river.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Lebanon  Valley,  the  Lebanon  and  Tremont,  and  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  rail- 
roads. The  Union  canal,  the  first  in  the  American  colonies,  passes  near  the  Swatara 
river,  and  Tulpehocken  creek.  The  streams  furnish  extensive  water-power  for  planing, 
saw,  and  flour  mills.  It  includes  Lebanon  valley,  which  is  bounded  on  the  n.w.  by  the 
single,  narrow  ridges  of  the  Kittaninny  mountains,  and  on  the  s.e.  by  the  steep,  stony 
hills  of  South  mountain,  having  undulating  slate  and  limestone  lands,  abounding  in 
every  element  of  fertility.  Indian-corn,  wheat,  rye,  buck-wheat,  flax-seed,  and  quanti- 
ties of  well-flavored  fruit  are  produced;  and  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised.  Straw- 
berries, grapes,  and  mulberries  grow  wild,  and  maize  is  an  original  product.  It  contains 
rich  mines  of  iron  o-re,  copper,  slate,  limestone,  and  marble.  Pig  iron  is  the  chief  arti- 
cle of  export.  The  principal  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  bar  ii'on  and  castings, 
both  for  exportation  and  home  use,  clothing,  carriages,  saddlery  and  harness,  tin,  cop- 
per, sheet-iron  ware,  and  cigars.  Value  of  manufactures  in  1870,  inclusive  of  pig  iron, 
$4,160,084.     Scat  of  justice,  Lebanon. 

LEBANON,  a  t.  in  s.w.  Illinois;  the  seat  of  McKendree  college,  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal institution,  organized  (as  reported)  1828,  chartered  1835,  having  a  library  of  10,000 
volumes;  pop.  '70,  2,117.  It  is  in  the  northern  portion  of  St.  Clair  co.,  on  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  railroad,  22  m.  from  St.  Louis.  It  is  delightfully  situated  on  Silver  creek, 
which  flows  s.e.,  emptying  into  the  Kaskaskia  river  about  23  m.  below,  and  is  much  fre- 
quented in  the  hot  season  by  residents  of  neighboring  cities.  It  has  a  brisk  trade,  and  is 
engaged  in  farming  and  coal  mining.  It  has  2  newspapers,  8  churches,  1  brew-ery,  1 
distillery,  a  manufactory  of  agricultural  implements,  and  4  hotels.  The  students  of 
McKendree  college  publish  a  semi-monthly  magazine. 

LEBANON,  a  t.  in  Kentucky  on  a  branch  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad; 
pop.  '70,  1925—823  colored.  It  is  the  seat  of  justice  of  Marion  co.,  and  a  central  point 
for  tlie  transportation  of  the  products  of  several  adjacent  counties.  It  is  5  m.  from 
Rolling  fork  of  Salt  river,  and  43  m.  s.w.  of  Frankfort,  67  m.  s.e.  of  Louisville,  and  58 
m.  s.w.  of  Lexington.  It  has  2  weekly  newspapers,  2  national  banks,  6  churches,  sev- 
eral hotels,  and  a  court-bouse.  It  is  situated  on  Hardin's  creek,  and  has  one  flour-mill. 
Manufactures  of  furniture,  carriages,  sashes  and  blinds  are  the  principal  industries;  and 
there  are  two  distilleries  and  a  tannery.     It  has  excellent  public  schools.     The  Lebanon 
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Baptist  female  college  was  established  there  in  1869.     The  place  includes  St.  Mary's 
station,  the  seat  of  St.  Mary's  college,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution. 

LEBANOX,  a  borough  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Union  canal,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Lebanon  Valley  and  Lebanon  and  Pine  Grove  branches  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
railroad.  It  is'^the  terminus  of  the  Cornwall  railroad,  which  is  laid  from  this  point  to 
the  Cornwall  ore  mines,  at  the  distance  of  7  m.  in  a  southern  direction,  comprising  three 
hills  of  iron  ore  veined  with  copper,  called,  respectively.  Grassy,  Middle,  and  Big,  with 
branches  of  railway  to  furnaces;  pop.  '70,  6,727.  It  is  connected  with  the  Schuylkill 
company  coal  mines  b}^  the  Lebanon  and  Tremont  railroad.  It  is  on  the  Qiiitopahilla 
creek,  2o  m.  fi'om  Harrisburg,  28  m.  w.  of  Reading,  26  m.  n.e.  of  Ilarrisburg,  and  86  m. 
n.w.  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  well-built  town  mostly  of  brick  and  stone  houses,  has 
good  hotels,  a  library,  court-house,  and  3  national  banks  with  a  capital  of  $350,000,  2 
savings-banks,  a  state  bank,  7  newspapers,  including  2  German  and  1  English  and  Ger- 
man. It  has  14  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution  of  learning,  and  excellent  public 
schools.  It  is  the  center  of  an  iron  mining  district,  and  6  m.  away  there  is  a  quarry  of 
gray  marble.  Its  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  iron  implements  and  cast- 
ings, engines  and  boilers,  carriages,  machinery,  and  railroad  cars.  It  supplies  anthracite 
coal  for  8  large  furnaces,  and  has  manufactories  of  paper,  organs,  stoves,  hollow  ware, 
and  bells. 

LEBANON,  a  t.  in  Tennessee,  on  a  branch  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  St. 
Louis  railway,  30  m.  e.  of  Nashville,  and  6  m.  s.  of  the  Cumberland  river,  on  a  branch 
of  which  it  IS  situated;  pop.  '70,  2,073 — 917  colored.  It  has  saw-mills,  steam  flouring 
mills,  and  several  manufactories  of  cotton  and  wookn  goods,  and  brooms.  It  has  2 
national  banks,  and  7  churches.  It  is  the  seat  of  justice  of  Wilson  co.,  and  has  a  market- 
house,  a  town-hall,  and  other  public  halls.  It  contains  a  number  of  educational  institu- 
tions,  including  Cumberland  university,  organized  by  Cumberland  Presbyterians  in  1842, 
embracing,  besides  the  preparatory  school,  commercial,  collegiate,  theological,  law,  and 
engineering  departments,  and  a  library  of  6,000  vols.  It  has  also  a  business  and  tele- 
graph college,  2  young  ladies'  seminaries,  and  a  suflicient  number  of  public  schools.  It 
has  a  quarterly  magazine  published  in  the  interest  of  education,  and  a  weekly  newS' 
paper. 

LEBANON  SPRINGS,  a  village  of  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.,  a  favorite  summer  resort, 
famous  for  possessing  the  only  thermal  spring  in  New  York  and  New  England,  having 
a  temperature  of  73°,  and  discharging  500  gallons  per  minute.  The  village  is  situated 
1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  within  viewing  distance  of  the  Hudson  river 
and  Catskill  mountains.  It  is  frequented  chiefly  for  recreation,  though  its  w-aters  have 
a  reputation  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism,  liver-complaint,  and  cutaneous  afl;ections. 
The  surrounding  country  offers  the  charms  of  beautiful  and  varied  scenery,  and  the 
drives  are  numerous  and  attractive. 

LEBAS,  Jean-Baptiste-Apollinaire,  1797-1873;  a  French  engineer  principally 
distinguished  for  having  been  emploj'cd  by  the  French  government  in  1836  to  take 
down,  transport,  and  erect  the  Egyptian  obelisk  presented  to  France  by  the  viceroy  of 
Egypt.  To  his  skill  in  inventing  or  improving  machinery  required  for  that  colossal 
work  is  due  the  entire  success  of  the  removal.  The  government  published  an  elaborate 
work,  edited  and  illustrated  by  Lebas,  on  the  history  and  appliances  of  this  achieve- 
ment. 

LE  BAS,  PiirLiPPE,  1794-1861;  son  of  Philippe  Francois  Joseph,  associate  of  Robes- 
pierre and  St.  Just;  an  antiquarian  and  philologist.  From  1820  to  1827  he  had  charge 
of  the  education  of  Louis  Napoleon,  afterwards  emperor.  He  filled  various  literary 
positions  from  1829  to  1846,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  most  erudite  of  Frenchmen. 
Notwithstanding  his  early  connection  with  the  education  of  Napoleon  III.,  he  denounced 
the  cowp  cVeUit;  was  a  brave  supporter  of  republican  opinion;  and  always  defended  with 
warmth  the  revolutionary  vigor  of  his  father's  acts.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  of 
grave  and  solid  character. 

LEBLANC,  Urbatn,  b,  1796;  a  French  veterinary  surgeon,  who  largely  advanced 
veterinary  art  by  the  invention  of  means  to  practice  surgery  on  animals,  especially  horses, 
and  by  treatises  on  their  diseases,  and  tix;  treatment  of  them, 

LEBG'^UF,  Edmond,  b.  at  Paris  in  1809;  educated  in  the  polytechnic  school  of  Paris; 
a  graduate  of  the  artillery  school  of  i\[etz.  and  soon  after  capt.  in  the  army  of  Africa. 
In  1854  he  w\as  chief  of  artillery  in  the  C'rimea.  was  made  gen.  of  brigade,  and  was  then 
charged  with  the  French  part  of  the  siege  works  nt  Sebastopol.  In  1856  he  was  attached 
to  the  Russian  embassy ;  in  1858  made  gen.  of  division;  in  1859  conmiandei-in-chief  of 
artillery.  At  this  time  he  made  the  experiments  with  rifled  cannon  which  c(>ntributed 
to  the  victory  of  Solferino.  In  1864  he  was  president  of  the  artillery  commission.  In 
1866  he  was  sent  commissioner  to  Venice;  to  i-eceive  from  Austria  the  cession  of  Venctia 
to  Italy;  in  1868  commander  of  the  camp  at  Chalons;  and  in  1869  head  of  tli(>  6th  army 
corps  at  Toulouse.  In  Aug.  of  the  same  year  he  became  minister  of  war;  resigned  with 
his  colleagues  Dec.  27;  in  Jan.,  1870,  was  made  marshal  of  France.  In  April  of  that 
year  he  was  called  before  a  committee  of  the  French  legislative  assembly  to  state  the  con- 
dition of  the  French  army,  when  he  said:  ""NVe  are  ready:  so  ready  that  the  war  may 
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last  two  years  without  our  having  need  to  bu}^  so  much  as  a  gaiter  button."  When  the 
war  witli  Prussia  opened  in  July,  Leboeuf  was  made  maj.gen,  of  the  army  of  tlic  Rhine. 
The  reverses  of  tlie  French  army  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  war  caused  a  reaction  of  public 
opinion  against  him,  and  he  was  charged  with  incapacity,  deprived  of  his  command  as 
maj  gen.,  and  i)laced  under  gen.  Bazaine.  On  Aug.  14  he  was  put  in  conmiand  of  the 
8d  corps,  phniged  it  into  sanguinary  battles  with  more  desperation  than  skill,  and  was, 
with  his  corps,  a  part  of  the  force  obliged  to  surrender  after  the  capitulation  of  Bazaine. 
Summoned,  in  1871,. before  the  commitiee  to  investigate  tlie  conduct  of  the  war,  he 
reiterated  his  belief  in  the  proper  condition  of  the  army  in  the  beginning,  and  gave  the 
most  damaging  testimony  as  to  the  conduct  of  Bazaine. 

LE  BRETON  FLATS,  a  suburb  of  the  city  of  Ottawa,  situated  on  Chaudiere  and 
Victoria  islands,  in  the  Ottawa  river.  It  is  unrivaled  for  water-power,  and  contains  a 
foundry,  several  tiour  mills,  saw  and  planing-mills,  a  carding  and  fulling  mill,  etc. 

LEBRUN,  or  LE  BRUIST,  Charles  FRAN901S,  Due  de  Piacenza  (Plaisance),  1739- 
1824;  b.  France;  joint  consul  with  Napoleon,  and,  under  the  first  empire,  minister  of 
finance  and  confidential  envoy.  He  began  public  life  as  secretary  of  Maupoeu,  presi- 
dent of  parliament,  was  made  inspector  of  crown  lands,  and  by  his  influence  was  prac- 
tically, though  not  nominally,  the  head  of  the  cabinet  of  Louis  XV.  On  the  dismissal 
of  the  Maupeou  ministry  Lebrun  Vv^as  in  retirement  till  1789.  At  the  dawn  of  the 
revolution  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  of  rare  wisdom,  entitled  Voice  of  the  Citizen,  and  was  sent 
to  the  first  council  of  the  states-general.  Not  being  an  orator,  he  bore  an  inconspicuous 
part  in  that  remarkable  body.  He  was  made  governor  of  the  department  of  the  Seine  and 
Oise  in  1791,  and  distinguished  himself  by  an  orderly  and  vigorous  administration. 
Twice  arrested  and  imprisoned  under  the  Robespierrean  dynasty,  he  was  freed  by  the 
Tallien  revolution  in  1795,  and  elected  deputy  to  the  council  of  the  ancients.  In  1799 
he  was  re-elected,  acquired  a  commanding  influence  in  that  body,  and  controlled  its 
financial  legislation.  After  the  coujy  d'etat,  Nov.  12,  1799,  by  which  Napoleon  became 
first  consul,  Lebrun  accepted  the  position  of  third  consul.  Under  the  empire  he  was 
made  arch-treasurer  and  due  de  Plaisance.  In  1805  he  negotiated  the  union  of  the 
Genoese  republic  with  the  French  empire;  on  the  abolition  of  the  triburuit  by  the  empe- 
ror he  retired  to  private  life;  but  was  called  back  in  1810,  at  the  age  of  71.  to  govern 
Holland  after  the  abdication  of  Louis  Bonaparte.  There  he  was  retained  till  the  fii'st 
abdication  of  the  emperor  in  1814.  On  the  advent  of  the  Bourbons,  his  name  was  struck 
from  the  list  of  peers,  but  restored  in  1819.  His  French  biographers  regard  him  as  a 
remarkable  example  of  a  long  life  of  public  service  unstained  by  servility,  ambition,  or 
intrigue.  Manly  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions,  he  yielded  l()3'al  support  to  law's  and 
institutions  once  established,  while  outspoken  in  declaring  their  errors. 

LEBRUN,  Marie-Louise  Elizabeth  Vigee,  1755-1842;  b.  Paris,  wife  of  gen- 
Lebrun,  second  duke  of  Plaisance;  remarkable  as  a  portrait  painter,  and  a  charming 
woman.  Her  father  w^as  a  painter  of  talent.  Marie  took  up  the  art  as  a  child,  and 
studied  with  J.  Vernet.  At  the  age  of  20  she  was  famous.  Her  portraits  of  "Comte 
Orloff,"  "Souvalofif,"  the  "Comtesse  de  Brionne,"and  the  "  Duchessed'Orlcans"  gave 
lier  a  high  place.  In  1775  she  mumed  Lebrun.  It  was  an  unfortunate  marriage.  Her 
husband,  she  afterwards  writes,  was  quite  amiable,  but  terribly  addicted  to  women  of 
low  manners  and  to  gambling;  so  that  he  wasted  not  only  his  own  fortune,  but  her 
earnings.  She  lived  apa.t  from  him,  and  by  her  genius  and  her  beauty  and  refinement 
of  manners,  gathered  a  little  court,  comprising  the  highest  rank  and  talent  of  France,* 
tiiough  her  apartments  were  so  modest  that  there  were  not  half  chairs  enough  for  her 
cherished  guests.  She  made  more  than  20  portraits  of  "Marie-Antoinette,"  and  was  the 
couit  artist  of  her  day.  She  was  admitted,  after  considerable  opnosition,  to  V Academic 
in  1783. 

Though  in  the  receipt  of  large  sums  of  money  for  her  work,  her  husband  seems  to 
have  had  the  talent  to  coax  it  aw a}^  from  her  for  "  commercial  investments,"  which 
brought  no  returns.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  1789  she  went  to  Italy, 
visited  Rome,  Naples,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg,  where  her  fame  gave  her  dis- 
tinguished receptions,  She  returned  to  France  in  1802,  and  soon  after  visited  England; 
here  she  made  a  portrait  of  "Lord  Byron."  Napoleon  requested  her  to  paint  his  sister  Caro- 
line, wife  of  Murat,  but  words  let  slip  by  the  artist  about  true  and  false  princesses  turned 
Napoleon  against  her.  She  then  made  a  journey  to  Switzerland,  where  she  made  a  por- 
trait of  "Madame  de  Stael."  On  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIIl.  she  was  again  the 
painter  of  the  court.  Her  husband,  by  whom  she  had  only  a  daughter,  died  in  1813, 
and  her  daughter,  wife  of  the  secretary  of  the  Russian  count,  Czernitcheff,  died  in  1818. 
This  remarkable  woman,  who  retained  to  the  last  the  full  possession  of  her  artistic  and 
intellectual  faculties,  has  left  most  interesting  memoirs  of  her  life,  under  the  title  of 
boiivenvrs,  3  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1835. 

LEC'CE,  a  province  in  s.e.  Italy;  8,293  sq.m. ;  pop.  '72,  493.594.  It  is  in  the  divi- 
sion of  Apulia,  and  was  formerly  called  Terra  d'Otranto.  In  more  ancient  times  it  was 
iiself  the  division  of  Calabria,  or  Messapia.  The  Apennines  cross  its  entire  surface, 
diagonally,  from  n.w.  to  s.e.,  and  it  is  watered  by  the  Lieto  and  tlie  Galeso  rivers  It 
has  a  mild  climate,  and  produces  freely  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  wine,  and  olives;  but  suf- 
fers frequently  from  excessive  drought. 
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LEC'CO,  a  t.  of  Austrian  Italy,  province  of  Como,  at  the  point  where  the  Adda 
emeri^es  from  the  Lago  di  Lecco,  a' branch  of  the  Lul^o  di  Como,  17  m.  n.e,  of  Como; 
pop.  7,040.  It  was  an  important  town  under  the  Romans,  and  is  very  prosperous.  The 
people  are  engaged  chietly  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  copper  ware,  silk,  cotton  and 
woolen  stuffs,  in  which  a*  considerable  trade  is  carried  on.  A  railway  extends  hence  to 
Milan. 

LECII,  a  river  of  s.  Germany,  Tyrol,  and  Bavaria.  It  rises  in  the  Vorarlberg,  and 
after  tlowiug  n.  140  m.  joins  the  Danube  26  m.  n.  of  Augsburg. 

LECHFOllD,  Thomas,  d.  about  1645;  a  London  lawyer,  who  emigrated  to  Boston  in 
1638,  and  was  the  first  to  practice  the  profession  in  New  England.  He  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  state  of  things  in  the  colony,  and  returned  in  1641  to  England,  where  he  pub- 
lished Flaine  Dealing,  or  JS'eics  from  New  England's  Present  Government,  etc.,  and  later, 
New  EnglamVs  Adiice  to  Old  England.  His  Flaine  Dealing  was  reprinted,  wdth  an  intro- 
duction and  notes,  in  1867  by  J.  Hammond  Trumbull.  Though  conceived  in  a  spirit 
hostile  to  xsew  England,  it  is  of  considerable  historic  value. 

LECKY,  William  Edward  IIartpole,  b.  Ireland,  1838;  was  educated  at  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  and  published  his  first  w^ork,  The  Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland, 
anonymously,  in  1861.  His  studies  now  became  directed  towards  philosophical  subjects, 
and  in  1865  the  first  results  of  these  were  made  public  through  the  issue  of  his  History  of 
the  Rise  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in  Europe,  a  work  which  made  a 
marked  impression  on  the  hterary  world,  mainly  on  account  of  the  evidence  which  it 
afforded  of  extraordinary  erudition  and  profound  contemplation.  This  impression  was 
sustained  by  his  subsequent  work.  History  of  European  Morals  from  Augustus  to  Charle- 
magne (1869),  though  in  a  less  degree,  on  account  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  its  silbject. 
Nearly  ten  years  were  now  employed  by  3Ir,  Lecky  in  studies  and  investigations  pre- 
paratory to  the  publication  of  his  Hi^^tory  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  of  which 
vols.  i.  and  ii.  appeared  in  1878.  The  first  three  of  these  books  were  translated  into 
German  by  Dr.  H.  Jolowicz,  and  the  History  of  Morals  is  used  as  a  text-book  in  German 
universities.  The  Edinburgh  Review  concluded  a  critical  examination  of  the  History  of 
Rationalism,  "with  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Lecky  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
writers  and  one  of  the  most  iniienious  thinkers  of  the  time."  T\\q  London  Quarterly, 
British  Quarterly,  and  Eraser's  have  also  thoughtfully  reviewed  his  writings. 

LE  CLEAR,  Thomas,  b.  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  1818.  He  was  distinguished,  at  a  time 
wdien  artistic  w-ork  w^as  rare  in  this  country,  for  the  early  exhibition  of  a  talent  for  por- 
traiture. Against  the  most  unfavoring  circumstances  he  subsequently  achieved  groaS 
success  and  a  prominent  place  among  American  painters.  In  1832,  while  still  with  his 
father  in  London,  Canada,  he  painted  portraits,  and  was  engaged  in  panel-painting  on 
the  great  steamers  of  the  lakes,  which  at  that  time  were  decorated  by  the  best  talent  pro- 
curable. He  afterwards  made  studies  of  Indians  at  Green  bay,  Wis.,  and  portraits  at 
Elmira  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.  In  1839  he  establi.shed  himself  on  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and 
secured  complimentary  recognition  of  his  picture,  "  The  Reprimand,"  in  its  purchase  by 
the  art  union.  From  1844  to  1860  he  worked  in  Buffalo;  then  returned  to  New  York, 
wdiere  he  has  done  notable  works,  among  which  are  portraits  of  Daniel  S.  Dickinson, 
jMillard  Fillmore,  the  artists  Gifford,McEntee,  and  Hubbard,  and  Edwdn  Booth  as  Ham- 
let, besides  several  imaginative  subjects,  such  as  the  "Marble-Players;"  "  Young  Amer- 
ica;" and  tlie  "Itinerants." 

LE  CLERC,  Jean,  d.  1525;  b.  France.  His  enthusiasm  for  religious  reform  impelled 
him  to  tear  from  the  doors  of  the  cathedral  of  Meaux  the  placard  of  the  pope's  bull  of 
indulgences,  and  to  replace  it  with  a  placard  calling  tiie  ]K)pe  the  antichrist,  etc.  Ho 
was  arrested,  tried  in  Paris,  condemned  to  be  whippcid  with  thongs  for  four  da3s. 
branded  upon  the  forehead,  and  banished.  Returned  to  Metz  he  seemed  not  cured  of 
his  opinion  by  the  vigorous  medicine  of  the  court  at  Paris,  and  returned  to  the  charire 
by  breaking  the  Catholic  images  carried  in  a  procession.  He  escaped,  but  afterwards 
proudly  acknowledged  the  act;  was  condemned  to  the  stake;  and  was  i)unished  before 
being  burned  by  the  cutting  off  of  his  right  hand,  then  his  nose,  then  otherwise 
maimed,  and  his  neck  encircled  with  three  rings  of  red-hot  iron;  all  of  which  proceed- 
ings failed  to  convert  him  from  his  errors,  and  he  died  singing  and  shouting  praises  to 
God. 

LECLERC,  Sebastten,  1637-1714;  b.  Metz.  France;  son  of  a  jeweler.  He  com- 
menced engraving  when  12  years  old,  and  at  23  had  mastered  all  studies  to  fit  him  to  be 
a  civil  engineer.  Visiting  Lebrun,  painter,  in  Paris  in  1665,  he  was  induced  to  devote 
himself  to  engraving  in  that  city.  He  afterwards  executed  a  large  luimber  of  engrav- 
ings that  made  him  famous.  Louis  XIV.  gav(;  him  apartments  at  Gobelin  and  made 
him  his  cabinet  engraver;  atid  the  French  academy  made  him  jirofessor  of  perspective. 
His  works  are  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  their  execution  and  the  perfection  of  their 
finish. 

LECLERC,  Victor  Emmanuel,  1772-1802;  b.  France;  was  a  volunteer  in  the  cavalry 
service  during  the  revolution;  made  capt.  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  where  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  young  Bonaparte,  and  was  made  bearer  to  Paris  of  the  news  of  the  taking 
of  Toulon.     One  of  the  famous  army  of  Italy  in  Bonaparte's  first  campaign,  he  was 
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made  gen.  of  brigade  after  the  battle  of  St.  George,  and  soon  afterward  married  the 
famous  Pauline  Bonaparte.  After  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Egypt,  Leclerc  assisted 
him  in  Paris  to  suppress  the  legislative  government,  and  to  assume  the  title  of  first  con- 
sul. Afterwards  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  army  of  the  Khine.  In  1801  he  was 
sent  to  subdue  Portugal.  The  same  year  he  was  made  capt.gen.  of  St.  Domingo,  and 
required  to  re-establish  slavery  there.  With  a  large  Heet  and  30,000  French  troops  lie 
met  the  negro  forces  under  ToussaintL'Ouverture,  and  after  being  defeated  in  a  pitched 
battle,  got  possession  of  the  great  negro  leader  by  treachery,  and  sent  him  in  cliains  to 
France,  Leclerc  died  of  yellow  fever,  and  his  remains  were  taken  back  to  France. 
His  career  is  one  which  derives  its  sole  interest  from  connection  with  the  first  Napo- 
leon's successes  and  crimes,  with  which  he  was  thoroughly  identified,  and  a  favorite 
with  the  tyrant  because  a  willing  tool  of  his  ambition. 

LECOCQ,  Charles,  b.  France,  1830;  a  composer  of  light  and  brilliant  music.  In  1852 
he  won  the  second  prize  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  in  1857  became  widely  known  as  a 
composer.  The  following  are  among  his  compositions:  Ondines  au  Champagne; 
Mysotis;  Cabaret  de  Bamponneau;  l' Amour  et  son  Carquois ;  Fleur  de  The;  Jumeau  de 
Bergaume;  and  Fille  de  Madame  Angot. 

LECOMPTON  CONSTITUTION,  a  frame  of  government  for  the  state  of  Kansas, 
adopted  by  an  illegally  constituted  convention  held  at  Lecompton  in  1857,  and  sought 
to  be  imposed  by  illegal  and  violent  measures  upon  the  people  of  that  state.  The  mem- 
'  hers  of  the  legislature  which  called  the  convention  were  chosen  not  by  the  voters  of 
Kansas,  but  mainly  by  intruders  from  the  state  of  Missouri,  who  went  thither  on  election 
day.  and,  being  countenanced  by  the  agents  of  the  national  government,  took  possession 
of  the  polls  and  elected  men  known  "to  be  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  slavery  in 
the  territory.  A  very  large  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  territoiy  were  known  to  be 
opposed  to  slavery,  and  if  the  national  government  had  protected  tliem  from  llie  incur- 
sion of  hordes  of  men  from  Missouri,  or  even  if  its  officers  had  not  actually  encouraged 
the  intruders  in  their  unlawful  work,  there  would  have  been  no  difi:iculty  in  organizing 
Kansas  as  a  free  state.  The  Lecompton  constitution,  framed  by  a  body  of  men  having 
no  more  legal  authority  than  a  mob,  declared  the  right  of  slaveholders  in  Kansas  to 
their  slaveslo  be  inviolable,  prohibited  the  legislature  from  passing  any  act  of  emanci- 
pation, and  forbade  any  amendment  of  the  instrument  before  1864.  The  scheme  for 
..submitting  this  constitution  to  the  people  of  Kansas,  though  denounced  as  a  fraud  by 
Robert  J.^ Walker,  the  governor  shortly  before  appointed,  was  approved  by  president 
Buchanan.  The  constitution  itself  was  not  submitted  even  in  form  to  the  people;  they 
were  only  to  be  allowed  to  vote  upon  the  question  whether  they  would  have  the  "con- 
stitution with  slavery"  or  the  '' constitution  with  no  slavery,"  the  instrument  being  so 
worded  that  in  either  case  it  would  virtually  fasten  slavery  upon  the  rising  state.  The 
constitution  was  thus  formally  submitted  to  the  electors  Dec.  21,  1857.  For  its  adoption 
"with  slavery"  the  vote  returned  was  6,226,  more  than  half  of  which  was  from  the 
counties  along  the  Missouri  border,  whose  whole  number  of  voters  by  the  census  did 
not  exceed  1000.  For  the  constitution  "with  no  slavery"  569  votes  were  returned,  but 
the  great  body  of  the  free-state  men  declined  to  vote  at  all,  legarding  the  election  as  a 
fraud  and  a  farce.  The  legally  constituted  territorial  legislature  submitted  the  same 
instrument  to  the  consideration  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  Jan.  4,  1858,  and  the  result 
was  a  majority  of  10,226  votes  against  it.  The  question  was  carried  to  congress,  which 
body  ordered  still  another  election  to  be  held  Aug.  3,  in  which  the  fraudulent  constitu- 
tion was  again  rejected  by  10,000  majority.  This  virtually  ended  the  struggle  for  the 
establishment  of  'slavery  in  Kansas.  An  anti-slavery  constitution  was  framed  and 
adopted  with  all  the  necessary  legal  formalities  in  1859,  and  the  state  was  admitted  to 
the  union  Jan.  29,  1861. 

LE  CONTE,  John,  son  of  Lewns,  b.  in  Georgia,  1818,  and  was  prepared  for  college 
by  A.  ?I.  Stephens;  graduated  at  Franklin  college,  Athens,  now  university  of  Georgia, 
in  1838.  Graduated  in  medicine  in  1841  at  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons.  New 
York  city,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1842.  In  1846 
became  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  in  Franklin  college,  and  resigned 
in  1855  to  become  lecturer  on  chemistry  in  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  New 
York.  Became  professor  of  natural  and  mechanical  philosophy  in  South  Carolina  col- 
lege, at  Columbia  in  that  state.  In  1 869  was  appointed  professor  of  physics  and  industrial 
mechanics  in  the  university  of  California,  at  Oakland,  and  in  1875  became  president  of 
the  institution.  He  is  a  member  of  the  principal  scientific  associations,  and  has  con- 
tributed many  important  papers  on  scientific  subjects. 

LE  CONTE,  John  Eaton,  brother  to  Lewis,  an  American  engineer  and  naturalist : 

b.  N.  J.,  1784;  d.  at  Philadelphia,  1860.  Entered  U.  S.  army  in  1813  as  engineer,  and 
made  many  surveys  and  plans  for  fortifications  till  1831,  when  he  was  retired  with  rank 
of  maj.  Paid  much  attention  to  botany  and  zoology.  Published  Monographs  of  JV. 
American  Spr^cies  of  UtricuJaria,  Grathla,  and  Ilnellia;  Observations  of  the  N.  American^ 
Species  of  Viola,  and  Descriptions  of  the  Species  of  N.  American  Tortoises,  in  the  Ann  ah  of 
the  K  Y.  Lyceum  of  Nat.  History;  A  Monography  of  N.  American  Tlisteroidcs,  in  the  Bos- 
ton Journal  of  Natural  History,  and  Descriptions  of  Three  New  Species  of  Arvicola,  with 
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Remxirks  upon  other  N.  Ainencan  Rodents,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  academy  of  natural 
sciences  of  Philadelphia. 

LE  CONTE,  John  Lawrence,  an  American  naturalist,  son  of  maj.  John  E. ;  b.  in 
N.  Y.,  1825;  graduated  at  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  184G.  Made  scicntilic 
excursions  in  western  slates  \vhen  a  student,  and  afterwards  traveled  extensively  in 
North  and  Central  America,  transmitting  the  results  of  his  observations  to  scientific 
societies,  principally  upon  the  coleoptera  of  North  America,  upon  -which  subject  he  is 
eminent  authority.  *  He  entered  the  army  as  surgeon  of  volunteers  in  18C2,  antl  was  pro- 
moted to  medicaf  inspector  in  the  regular  army,  retaining  the  position  till  the  end  of  the 
war.  In  1878  he  was  elected  president  of  the  American  association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science. 

LE  CONTE,  Joseph,  son  of  Lewis;  b.  in  Georgia  in  1823;  w^as  prepared  for  college 
by  A.  IL  Stephens;  graduated  at  Franklin  college,  Ga.,  in  1841;  m.d.  New  York  college 
of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  1845.  Commenced  practice  of  medicine  at  Macon,  Ga., 
in  1848.  In  1850  went  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  study  natural  sciences  under  Agassiz, 
and  accompanied  that  savant  on  an  exploring  expedition  lo  Florida  in  1851.  After 
graduating  at  Lawrence  scientific  school  he  became  professor  of  natural  sciences  in 
Oglethorpe  university.  He  was  made  professor  of  natural  history  in  Franklin  college, 
and  was  professor  of  chemistry  and  geology  in  the  university  of  South  Carolina  from 
1856  to  1869.  Since  1869  he  has  occupied  the  chair  of  geology  and  natural  history  in 
the  university  of  California.  Among  his  papers  are:  On  the  A^jency  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in 
the  Formation  of  the  Peninsula  aiul  Keys  of  Florida;  On  the  Correlation  of  Vital  Force  with 
PJiysicid  and  Chemical  Forces;  On  Some  of  the  Ancimt  Glaciers  of  the  Sierras;  On  the 
Structure  and  Age  of  the  Cascade  Mountains;  and  On  the  Relations  of  Religion  to  Science. 

LE  CONTE,  Lewis;  b.  in  N.  J.  in  1782;  d.  in  Georgia,  1838,  from  septic,  poison. 
He  was  of  Huguenot  descent,  ancestors  coming  to  New  Rocliolle,  N.  Y. ;  graduatcid  r.t 
Columbia  college,  N.  Y.,  in  1799;  studied  medicine  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  David 
Hosack;  settled  in  Georgia,  taking  care  of  his  father's  estate  and  establishmg  a  botan- 
ical garden,  where  he  cultivated  rare  bulbous  plants  obtained  from  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope.     He  devoted  considerable  time  to  mathematics  and  zoology,  as  well  as  botany. 

LECOUVREUR,  Adrienne,  1690-1730;  b.  Champagne,  France;  one  of  the  most 
gifted  and  versatile  of  all  the  women  who  have  made  the  French  stage  alike  celebrated 
for  the  excpiisite  truth  of  nature  in  its  impersonations,  and  the  life  of  love  and  passion, 
romance  and  tragedy,  of  which  its  votaries  became  the  exemplars.  She  was  daughter 
of  a  hatter,  who  went  to  Paris  to  better  his  trade.  Located  near  the  theater  of  the 
Comedie-Franc/iise,  Adriennci,  then  a  growm  girl,  a  laundress,  found  her  genius  throbbing 
for  expression  in  the  drama.  She  organized  a  little  private  theater  among  the  neighbors, 
which  was  so  successful  as  to  draw  from  tlie  comedians  of  the  Royal  theater  a  com- 
plaint against  it  as  an  unauthorized  theater.  The  amateur  performances  thus  closed. 
Adrienne  was  taken  by  a  kind  prior  to  the  actor  Legraud,  who  was  stiuck  with  her 
talent  and  beauty,  and  gave  her  lessons  in  elocution.  She  secured  an  engagement  in 
Strasburg,  and  after  some  years  of  provincial  successes  was  called  at  the  age  of  27  to 
enter  the  Comedie-Frangaise.  She  at  once  assumed  the  first  ])lace  among  French  actors. 
Her  force  of  character  and  high  spirit,  her  noble  beauty — intellectual,  passionate,  but 
not  gross — gave  all  her  personations  the  stamp  of  her  individuality.  She  became  the 
lion  of  Paris,  and  for  13  years  her  real  life,  like  her  acting,  was  a  stormy  elysium,  filled 
with  the  loves  and  gallantries  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  her  time.  Voltaire  ranked 
himself  among  her  lovers  by  some  of  the  tenderest  lines  in  memoriam  that  ever  came 
from  his  pen.  She  was  poisoned  in  Paris  by  some  mysterious  means  employed  by  a 
rival  of  noble  family  and  ignoble  character,  Franyoisc  de  Lorraine,  duchesse  de  Bouillon. 

LE  CREUZOT.     See  Creuzot,  Le,  ante. 

LECTISTURNIUM,  a  sacrificial  ceremony  observed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  on 
occasions  of  extraordinary  solemnity,  when  tne  statues  of  the  gods  were  placed  in  a 
reclining  posture  on  couches,  and  a  feast  was  spread  on  tables  before  them.  Tiie  cere- 
mony, according  to  Livy,  was  first  observed  in  the  year  of  Rome  354,  on  account  of  a 
destructive  murrain  among  cattle.  At  first  a  distinction  was  made  between  the  gods 
and  goddesses,  as  at  the  EpHlnin  Joris  held  in  the  capitol,  wiiere  tiie  statue  of  Jupiter 
was  laid  in  a  reclining  attitiuh;,  wiiile  those  of  Minerva  and  Juno  were  set  on  chairs. 
Afterwards  this  distinction  seems  to  have  been  neglected,  as  may  be  inferred  from  a 
representation  on  the  carved  handle  of  a  Roman  lamp  engraved  by  Bartoli. 

LECTOURE,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  second  arrondissement  of  the  department  of 
Gers,  on  the  river  Gers,  20  in.  n.  of  Auch;  ])op.  2,963.  It  is  on  the  smnmit  of  a  steep, 
isolated  rock,  and  contains  a  college,  a  hospital  on  the  site  of  the  old  castle,  a  handsome 
Gothic  church  built  by  the  English,  a  town-hall,  an  old  e])iscopal  palace  purchased  by 
marsiial  Laimes  a  native  of  the  town,  and  presented  by  his  widow  to  the  corpoiation, 
now  used  for  the  residence  of  the  mayor  ancl  for  the  courts  of  justice.  In  front  of  this 
is  a  statue  of  tlie  marshal  in  white  marble.  Lecloiu'c  is  siurounded  by  several  fine 
promenades.  It  is  an  ancient  place.  It  manufactures  coarse  woolen  cloths,  and  has  an 
active  trade  in  cattle,  grain,  wine,  and  brandy. 
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LECTURES— LECTURESHIPS.  In  tlie  time  of  Charles  I.  the  people  were  accus- 
tonied  to  send  to  the  pulpit  requests  for  prayers  in  behalf  of  their  friends  in  the  army  of 
Essex.  Tliese  became  so  numerous  that  there  was  not  time  to  attend  to  them.  Several 
London  ministers  tlierefore  agreed  to  set  apart  a  morning  hour  for  tliis  purpose,  devoting 
the  time  to  prayer  and  exhortation.  After  the  war  it  became  a  casuistical  lecture,  and 
wus  continued  till  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.  These  sermons  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  several  volumes  quarto  under  the  title  of  the  Morjiing  Exercises.  Archbishop 
Tillotson  and  other  eminent  preachers  were  the  authors.  For  a  month  these  lectures 
were  given  every  moi-ning.  Most  of  them  w^ere  delivered  at  Cripplegate  church,  some 
at  St.txiles's,  and  a  volume  against  popery  in  Southwark.  The  time  for  the  lecture  has 
been  exchanged  for  the  evening. — The  merchants'  lectures  is  the  title  of  a  lectureship 
instituted  in  London  in  Pinner's  hall  in  1672  by  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  or 
Congregationalists,  to  show  their  essential  agreement  among  themselves,  and  to  support 
the  doctrines  of  tlie  reformation  against  popery,  Sociuijmism,  and  infidelity.  The  most 
learned  and  popular  ministers  were  chosen  as  lecturers,  as  Dr.  Bates,  Dr.  Manton,  Dr. 
Owen,  Mr.  Baxter,  Messrs.  Collins,  Jenkins,  Mead,  Alsop,  Howe,  Cole,  and  others.  This 
lectureship  was  sustained  by  some  of  the  principal  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  the  city. 
Owing  to  a  misunderstanding,  the  Presbyterians  removed  to  Salter's  hall,  the  Independ- 
ents remaining  at  Pinner's  hall,  and  each  body  decided  to  select  the  lecturers  from  its 
own  denomination.  The  monthly  lectures  are  delivered  monthly  by  the  Congregational 
ministers  of  London  in  their  chapels  in  rotation.  They  form  a  connected  course  of  one  or 
more  years.  In  1827  a  volume  of  these  lectures  on  the  evidences  of  revelation  was  pub- 
lished.— The  Congregational  lectures  are  a  series  of  annual  lectures  dehvered  in  London 
by  Congregationat  ministers  of  Great  Britain  on  theological  subjects. —The  Dudleiau  lec- 
tures, founded  by  Paul  Dudley,  a  lawyer,  1675-1751,  at  Harvard  college,  for  the  defense 
of  Christianity,  were  delivered  until  very  recent  years.— The  Lyman  Beecher  lectureship 
on  preaching,  at  Yale  college,  was  founded  by  Henry  W.  Sage  of  Brooklyn,  The  first 
course  was  delivered  by  the  rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  1872,  who  was  followed  by 
John  Hall,  d.d.,  Phillips  Brooks,  d.d.,  bishop  Matthew  Simpson,  and  Howard  Crosby, 
D.D.— The  Ely  lectures  at  Union  theological  seminary,  New  York,  were  founded  by 
Zebulon  Ely.  The  first  course  was  delivered  by  the  rev.  Albert  Barnes,  followed  by 
president  McCosh,  prof.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  principal  Dawson  of  Canada,  and  R.  S. 
Storrs,  D.D.— The  Bolilen  lectures  were  established  in  Philadelphia  in  1878  at  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Lectures  have  been  given  by  bishop  Huntington,  Phillips  Brooks, 
D.D.,  and  dean  Howson.— Hibbert  lectures,  established  in  Loudon  in  1878  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  subjects  pertaining  to  advanced  thought.  In  this  course  lectures  have  been 
delivered  by  Max  Muller,  Ernest  Renan,  and  L.  Page  Renouf.— The  Stone  lectures, 
established  by  Levi  P.  Stone,  is  a  series  of  lectures  in  Princeton  theological  seminary. 
Lectures  have  been  given  by  William  M.  Taylor,  d.d.,  R.  S.  Storrs,  d.d.,  and  prof. 
Flint  of  Scotland.— See  Bampton,  Boyle,  and  Hulsean  Lectures,  ante. 

LEDERER,  John;  time  and  place  of  birth  unknown,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  German;  an  early  explorer  of  the  mountain  regions  of  Virginia.  He  wrote  in  Latin 
an  account  of  his  travels,  translated  and  published  in  1672  by  sir  William  Talbot,  Bart., 
under  the  title  of  Dn^coveries  of  John  Lederer  in  three  several  Marches  from  Virginia  to  the 
West  of  Carolina  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  begun  in  Mar.,  1669,  and  ended  in  Sept., 
1670.  He  was  driven  out  of  Virginia  by  ill-treatment  from  the  populace,  and  baron 
Talbot  induced  him  to  write  this  book  for  his  own  vindication. 

LEDGER-LINES.     See  Leger-Lines,  ante. 

LEDOCHOW'SKI,  Miecislas  Halka,  Count  de,  cardinal,  b.  1822  at  Ledochow, 
Galicia;  studied  theology  at  Warsaw,  Vienna,  and  Rome;  was  domestic  prelate  and 
l>rothonotary  apostolic  to  Pius  IX.  Enteiing  the  papal  diplomatic  service,  he  was  audi- 
tor of  the  nunciature  successively  at  Madrid.  Lisbon,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Santiago  de 
Chili,  nuncio  at  Brussels,  and  archbishop  of  Thebes  in  1861.  By  request  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Gnesen  and  Posen  in  1866,  becoming  thereby 
primate  ex  officio  of  Poland.  In  1873  he  took  the  lead  in  protesting  against  the  new 
Prussian  ecclesiastical  laws,  by  which  the  people  of  the  dioceses  and  parishes  were 
allowed  to  choose  their  own  bishops  and  priests.  He  refused  to  appear  before  the 
courts  to  justify  his  action,  in  consequence  of  which  his  property  was  taken  in  pay- 
ment of  fines,  and  he  was  imprisoned  at  Ostrowa.  He  was  appointed  cardinal  Mar.  15, 
1875. 

LEDYiVRD,  JonN,  1751-89;  b.  Conn.;  prepared  himself  for  missionary  labors,  and 
was  for  a  time  among  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations.  In  1776  he  w^ent  to  Loudon, 
and  accompanied  capt.  Cook  on  his  third  and  last  voyage.  He  was  at  this  time  a  cor- 
poral of  marines  in  the  British  service,  and  in  1782,  when  oft'  the  American  coast, 
deserted,  and  endeavored  to  organize  a  n.w.  trading  expedition.  In  this  he  failed,  and 
two  years  later  again  went  to  London,  whence  he  undertook  a  tour  of  exploration  in  the 
extreme  n.  of  Europe.  Starting  from  Stockholm  on  foot,  he  traversed  the  coast-line  of 
the  gidf  of  Bothnia,  and  continued  his  com-se  to  Siberia.  He  was  arrested  at  Irkutsk 
by  orders  of  the  Russian  government,  and  expelled  from  the  country  with  orders  not  to 
return  under  penalty  of  death.  This  harsh  action  appears  to  have  been  taken  on  the 
suspicion  that  he  was  a  spy  or  on  account  of  jealousy.     He  reached  London  with  difii- 
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culty  ill  ;\  most  forlorn  condition,  where  he  was  kindly  received,  and  by  sir  Joseph 
Banks  and  some  other  persons  sent  on  an  expedition  of  exploration  to  Africa.  He 
readied  Cairo,  but  was  there  attacked  by  a  tit  of  sickness  which  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
Ledyard's  diary  of  liis  voyage  with  capl.  Cook  was  published  in  an  abridged  form  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  1787.  Others  of  his  manuscripts  were  issued  in  London  among  the 
memoirs  of  the  society  for  encouraging  discoveries  in  central  Africa.  He  possessed  a 
restless  temperament  and  an  adventurous  disposition,  but  his  travels  do  not  appear  to 
have  resultt  d  in  any  considerable  service  to  mankind.  It  is  remarkable  that^he  shouldf 
have  left  his  native  country  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  should  have  entered  the 
naval  service  of  Great  Britain  in  a  branch  of  it  devoted  to  the  comparatively  peaceful! 
duty  of  exploi-ation,  and  should  have  deserted  this  service  immediately  after  the  close 
of  the  war  between  the  two  countries. 

LEDYARD.  William,  1738-81;  b.  at  Groton,  Conn.;  commander  of  fort  Griswold, 
near  New  London,  in  1781,  defending  the  post  with  great  courage  against  an  overwlielm- 
iug  British  force  until  it  was  taken  by  storm,  when,  with  mere  than  100  of  his  soldiers, 
he  was  massacred  by  the  enemy.     A  monument  commemorates  the  event. 

LEE,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Alabama,  having  the  Chattahochee  river  for  its  e.  boundary, 
drained  by  affluents  of  the  Tallapoosa;  about  610  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  27,373—27,285  of 
American  birtli,  15,056  colored.  It  is  intersected  by  3  branches  of  the  Western  railroad 
of  Alabama:  the  Selma,  tlie  West  Point,  and  the  Columbus.  Its  county  seat  is  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Savannah  and  Memphis  railroad,  and  the  East  Alabama  and  Cincinnati. 
Its  surface  is  uneven,  with  densely  wooded  hills  and  wide  fertile  plains.  Its  tillable 
lands  are  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  sugar-cane,  fruit, 
and  the  products  of  the  dairy.  It  has  fine  pasturage  for  the  raising  of  live  stock.  It 
produced  in  '70,  3,509  lbs.  of  honey.  Number  of  farms  in  '70,  1205,  including  7  of 
1000  acres  and  over.     Cash  value  of  farms  in  '70,  $1,405,738.     Seat  of  justice,  Opelika. 

LEE.  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Arkansas,  formed  in  1873  out  of  parts  of  Monroe,  St.  Francis, 
and  Pliiilips  counties,  and  has  the  Mississippi  for  its  eastern  border;  1000  sq.  miles.  It 
is  watered  by  the  Languille,  Blackfish,  and  St.  Francis  rivers,  flowing  through  it  from 
u.  to  s. ,  and  emptying  into  the  Mississippi.  It  has  a  vast  area  of  alluvial  soil  adjacent 
to  the  river  banks,  susceptible  of  cultivation  when  not  subject  to  overflow.  The  cli- 
mate resembles  tliat  of  Louisiana  in  its  humidity  and  forwardness  of  vegetation  in  the 
spring,  and  is  said  to  be  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  silk-worm.  A 
large  extent  of  unsettled  countiy  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  beech,  denoting 
a  rich  soil,  and  there  are  groves  of  elm,  hickory,  and  oak.  Cotton  is  the  staple  article 
of  cultivition;  other  products  are  fine  maize,  sweet  potatoes,  and  the  vegetables  gen- 
erally oi  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.     Seat  of  justice,  Marianna.     Pop.  '80,  13,288. 

LEE.  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Georgia,  having  the  Flint  river  for  its  e.  boundary,  is  watered  by 
two  of  its  affluents,  and  intersected  centrally  by  the  Smithville  and  Albany  line  of  the 
Southwestern  railroad;  350  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  10,577—10,566  of  American  birth,  8,839 
colored.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  and  equally  divided  into  plain  and  forest;  its 
wooded  elevations  furnishing  building  timber  of  pine  and  oak.  The  product  of  its 
tillable  lands  is  grain  of  all  kinds,  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  and  sugar-cane.  Some  atten- 
tion is  paid  to"  vine  culture.  Cash  value  of  farms  in  '70,  $992,374,  numbering  139, 
including  19  of  1000  acres  and  over.     Seat  of  justice,  Starkville. 

LEE,  a  CO.  in  n.  Illinois,  watered  by  the  Rock  river  crossing  the  n.w.  corner,  and 
the  Green  river  and  Big  Bureau  creek  rising  in  the  county  and  flowing  southward.  The 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroad  traverses  the  n.  portion,  and  forms  a  junction  at 
Dixon^  with  the  Rockford  and  Rock  Island  and  the  Illinois  Central  railroads;  728 
sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  27,494 — 22,347  of  American  birth.  The  country  along  Rock  river  is 
undulating,  and  partially  covered  with  dense  underbrush  and  scattering  timber;  the 
rest  of  the  county  spreads  into  broad,  level  prairi  s,  inclining  to  be  low  and  wet,  but 
affording  good  grazing,  pasture,  and  meadow^  farms.  Stock  raising  is  a  remunerative 
business.  Every  kind  of  timber  that  prevails  in  Illinois  may  be  found  in  the  groves; 
and  miles  of  hedge-fencing  of  the  osage  orange  are  planted  every  spring.  In  the  cen-  ( 
tral  portion  some  Galena  limestone  is  quarried.  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  flax,  and  s 
sweet  potatoes  are  the  staple  products.  Total  value  of  all  farm  productions,  including 
stock,  in  '70,  $3,001,570.  The  principal  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
implements,  carriages,  dressed  flax,  iron  castings,  and  woolen  goods.  Value  of  manu- 
factures in  '70,  $2,066,295.     Seat  of  justice,  Dixon. 

LEE,  a  CO.  ui  s.e.  Iowa,  organized  in  1837,  has  for  its  eastern  boundary  line  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  on  the  n.e.  the  Skunk  river,  and  on  the  s.e.  the  Des  Moines,  which  empties 
into  tlie  ]\Iississippi,  at  its  southern  extremity.  It  is  traversed  in  the  soutliern  section  by 
the  Des  Moines  Valley  railroad,  and  centrally  by  the  Keokuk  division  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  railroad,  and  the  Burlington  and  South-western;  500  sq.m.; 
pop.  in  '80,  34,859 — 28,930  of  American  birth.  Hickory,  walnut,  and  cotton  wood  trees 
grow  on  the  river  banks,  and  a  few  sycamores;  a  vast  amount  of  locust  has  been  raised. 
The  surface  is  a  succession  of  gentle  elevations  and  depressions,  with  bold  blutfs  along 
the  streams,  and  rich  bottom-lands  un.'^urpassed  for  fertility.  Tlie  soil  is  a  drift  dei)osit, 
with  a  deep  covering  of  vegetable  mold.     Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  wool-grow- 
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ing,  to  fruit-culture,  and  the  raising  of  fine  cattle  and  horses.  Beds  of  bituminous  coal, 
gypsum  and  limestone  for  building  purposes,  appear  on  the  banks  of  the  Des  Moines 
aiid  Skunk  rivers.  Gypsum  is  found  from  25  to  30  ft.  in  thickness.  Tlie  Cardiff  giant 
was  manufactured  from  this  deposit.  Potters'  clay  is  abundant,  furnishing  material  for 
extensive  potteries.  The  streams  afford  many  excellent  mill-sites.  Pure  well-water  is 
easily  obtained.  Valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  1870,  $20,000,000.  Estimated 
value  of  farm  productions,  including  additions  to  stock,  etc.,  $1,948,977.  Value  of  manu- 
factures, $2,633,135.     Seat  of  justice,  Fort  Madison. 

LEE,  ^  CO.  in  e.  Kentucky,  watered  by  the  middle,  n.  and  s.  forks  of  the  Kentucky 
river,  tiowiug  into  it  from  the  n.w.,  is  separated  from  the  county  on  its  eastern  border 
by  high  ridges  of  mountains;  250  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  4,254.  Its  surface  is  mountainous, 
but  well  wooded,  and  its  valleys  are  fertile.  Beds  of  bituminous  coal  and  iron  are 
found  in  the  hilly  region,  and  near  the  villages.  Its  productions  include  live  stock,  every 
variety  of  grain,  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  sorghum,  maple-sugar,  dairy  products,  and 
flax.     It  produced,  in  1870,  3,118  lbs.  of  honey.     Seat  of  justice,  Beattyville. 

LEE,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Mississippi,  intersected  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  is  drained 
by  the  head  waters  of  the  Tombigbee  river;  520  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  20,461.  Its  surface  is 
generally  level,  consisting  of  fertile  plains,  covered  for  long  distances  with  a  thick 
growth  of  hickory,  elm,  and  oak,  diversified  by  the  tulip-tree  and  magnolia.  Its  soil, 
which  has  a  substratum  of  limestone,  is  very  productive,  and  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
live  stock  and  every  variety  of  grain,  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  sweet  potatoes,  dairy 
products,  and  the  vine.  It  produced,  in  1870,  3,159  lbs.  of  honey.  Cash  value  of  farms 
in  1870,  $1,463,074,  numbering  1970,  including  one  of  more  than  1000  acres.  Seat  of 
justice,  Tusselo. 

LEE,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Virginia,  having  for  its  s.  boundary  part  of  the  state  lines  of 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  and  for  its  w.  and  n.  the  Cumberland  mountains,  sepa- 
rating it  from  Kentucky;  about  450  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  15,116 — 15,110  of  American  birth. 
1005  colored.  It  is  drained  by  Powell's  river,  rising  in  the  county  which  bounds  it  on 
the  n.,  and  flowing  s.w.  through  it  into  e.  Tennessee.  It  is  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Ji 
range  of  mountains,  through  which  is  a  natural  tunnel  400  ft.  in  length.  Stone  moun- 
tain occupies  part  of  the  central  portion,  and  the  intervening  valleys  are  very  fertile, 
having  a  formation  of  limestone,  and  being  well  wooded  with  hickory,  oak,  ash,  maple, 
and  pine.  Its  agricultural  productions  include  the  raising  of  grain,  sweet  potatoes, 
sorghum,  maple-sugar,  and  live  stock.  It  produced,  in  1870,  26,535  lbs.  of  honey.  Cash 
vafue  of  farms  in  1870,  numbering  930,  $2,184,205.  It  employs  capital  in  flour-mills, 
tobacco-factories,  and  manufactories  of  woolen  goods.  Its  mountains  abound  in  coal, 
iron  ore,  limestone,  sandstone,  and  saltpeter.     Seat  of  justice,  Jonesville. 

LEE,  a  t.  in  w.  Massachusetts,  incorporated  in  1777,  among  the  Berkshire  hills,  in 
the  CO.  of  Berkshire,  on  the  Housatonic  river;  pop.  '80,  3,939.  It  is  divided  into  East 
Lee,  South  Lee,  and  Lee  Center;  the  two  latter  having  stations  on  the  Housatouic  rail- 
road. It  is  110  m.  from  Boston,  115  m.  from  New  York,  99  m.  n.  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
11  m.  s.  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  38  m.  s.e.  of  Albany.  It  has  a  national  hunk,  a  weekly- 
newspaper,  8  churches,  several  hotels,  a  public  library,  and  superior  public  schools. 
There  are  a  number  of  woolen  mills,  but  the  principal  industry  is  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  employing  25  mills.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  ledges  of  fine,  white  marble,  which 
has  been  extensively  quarried  to  supply  building  material  for  exportation.  This  stone 
was  used  in  the  extension  of  the  capilol  at  Washington,  and  in  the  erection  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  in  New  York.  It  is  near  the  center  of  a  district  much  resorted  to  in 
summer  by  urban  residents,  and  which  is  noted  for  its  delightful  scenery  and  ancient  air 
of  respectability. 

LEE,  Alfred,  d.d.,  a  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church;  b.  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Sept.  9,  1807;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1827;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830,  and 
practiced  for  three  years  in  Norwich,  Conn.;  after  a  course  of  study  in  the  general 
theological  seminary  in  New  York,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1837  and  priest  in  1838;  was 
rector  of  Calvary  church,  Rockdale,  Del.,  1838-41,  when  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Delaware  and  became  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  in  Wilmington.  He  has  published  Life  of 
St.  Peter;  Life  of  St.Jolin;  Treatise  on  Baptism;  Memoir  of  Susan  Allibone;  and  Harbin- 
ger of  C/irist. 

LEE,  Ann.    See  Shakers,  ante. 

LEE,  Charles,  1731-82;  b.  Cheshire,  England.  He  entered  the  British  army  at  11 
years  of  age;  was  in  Braddock's  expedition,  and  wounded  at  Ticondcroga  in  1758.  He 
also  served  for  a  time  in  Portugal,  but  certain  infelicities  of  temper  hindered  his 
advancement,  and  he  never  rose  higher  in  the  British  service  than  a  half-pay  lieutenant. 
As  a  "soldier  of  fortune"  he  was  more  successful,  having  attained  the  position  of 
aid-de-camp  to  the  king  of  Poland  and  a  maj.gen.  In  the  Russian  service  against 
the  Turks  he  became  notorious  chiefly  as  a  duelist.  In  1773  he  emigrated  to  America, 
purchased  an  estate  in  Berkeley  co.,  Va.,  and  became  an  ardent  whig.  In  1775  he  became 
maj.gen.  of  the  continental  army,  took  part  in  the  defense  of  Charleston,  and  in  1776 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.  It  is  now  believed  that,  while  in  confinement, 
he  made  treasonable  proposals  to  the  enemy.     In  1778  he  was  released  by  exchange,  and 
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in  the  battle  of  Monmouth  his  insubordination  nearly  lost  the  day.  He  was  court-mar- 
tialed and  >usponded  from  command  for  a  year.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  wounded  in  a 
duel  by  col.  John  Laurens,  wlio  challenged*  him  for  language  disrespectful  to  Washing- 
ton. "Alter  this  he  addressed  a  disrespectful  letter  to  cougrcss,  and  was  punished  by 
dismissal  from  the  service.     Died  in  Philadelphia. 

LEE,  CiiAULEs  Alfred.  1801-72;  b.  Salisbury,  Conn.;  graduated  at  Williams  col- 
lege, and  in  1825  lit  the  Berkshire  medical  college  at  Pittslield,  Mass.;  settled  in  l<Tew 
York,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Northtn-n  dispensary.  He  aided  in  founding 
the  medical  college  of  the  New  York  uuiver^ity,  and  the  Geneva  medical  college,  in 
which  and  in  many  other  medical  institutions  he  was  professor,  chiefly  of  materia 
medica  and  obstetrics.  He  edited  for  several  years  the  Neio  York  Journal  of  Medicine, 
and  published  several  medical  works.  He  edited  the  American  edition  of  Copland's 
Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine.  His  medical  works  and  contributions  to  medical  period- 
icals are  numerous. 

LEE,  Eliza  BucKMiNSTER,  1792-1864;  b.  N.  H. ;  daughter  of  Joseph  Buckminster, 
D.D.,  a  clergyman  in  Portsmouth,  and  sister  of  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster,  an  eminent 
clergyman  and  scholar.  Under  their  supervision  she  acquired  a  superior  classical  edu- 
cation, and  fondness  for  literary  pursuits.  She  wrote  the  memoii's  of  her  father  and 
brother,  published  in  1849  and  1851,  giving  such  clear  insight  into  the  higher  New  Eng- 
land character,  that  it  was  called  by  Thomas  Carlyle  a  most  valuable  work.  She 
married  Mr.  Thomas  Lee,  and  passed  her  life  in  Boston  and  vicinity.  She  published,  in 
addition  to  translations  from  B.  Auerbach  and  other  German  authors,  Sketches  of  a  New 
England  Village,  (1837),  a  life  of  Richter  (1842),  and  Naomi,  or  Bodon  Two  Hundred  Years 
Ago  (1848). 

LEE.  Ezra,  17494821;  b.  Conn. ;  is  remembered  for  a  dangerous  feat  wiiich  he  per- 
formed during  the  revolutionary  war.  The  British  war- vessel,  the  Eagle,  was  l^ing  in 
the  New  York  harbor,  and  it  became  necessary  to  make  an  effort  to  dislodge  her 
from  her  position.  Lee  vohmteered  to  fasten  to  her  side  one  of  David  Bushnell's 
machines  designed  for  blowing  up  vessels  from  under  water.  This  machine  was  made 
to  carry  the  operator  and  150  lbs.  of  powder.  The  Eagle  was  a  e4-guu  ship,  thickly 
sheathed  with  copper,  and  the  attempt  to  fasten  the  infernal  machine  to  her  side  was 
unsuccessful.  Lee,  however,  performed  his  part  of  the  duty  faithfully,  remaining  under 
water  for  several  hours,  and  on  his  return  was  warmly  congratulated  by  Gen.  Wash- 
ington.    He  also  fought  bravely  at  Monmouth  and  in  other  battles. 

LEE,  Francis  Lightfoot,  1734-97;  son  of  Thomas;  b.  at  Stratford, Westmoreland 
CO.,  Va.,  Oct.  14,  1734;  received  an  English  and  classical  education  from  private  tutors; 
was  a  member  of  the  house  of  burgesses  1765-72,  and  of  the  continental  congress  1775- 
79.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  often  presided  in 
committees  of  tlie  whole,  and  wasa  member  of  other  important  committees  of  the  congress. 
When  the  terms  of  peace  with  England  were  under  consideration  in  1783,  he  insisted 
Laost  strenuously  upon  securing  the  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  to  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  fnuningthe  articles  of  confeder- 
ation which  preceded  the  present  constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a  warm 
])ersonal  friend  and  supporter  of  Washington.  After  his  retirement  from  congress  in 
1779,  he  served  for  a  brief  time  in  the  senate  of  Virginia,  but  with  this  exception  led  a 
life  of  retirement. 

LEE,  Hannah  F.,  1780-1865;  b.  Mass.;  daughter  of  Dr.  Sawyer,  an  eminent 
physician  of  Newburyport.  She  married  George  G.  Lee,  of  Boston,  and  for  many  years 
devoted  her  time  to  literature.  In  1835  she  published  Grace  Seymour,  a  novel,  but  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  edition  was  destroyed  at  the  great  lire  in  New  York.  In  1838,  during 
n  season  of  general  financial  distress,  she  published,  anonymously,  Tliree  Experiments  of 
Liting,  a  work  treating  of  the  morals  of  domestic  life.  It  m.et  with  remarkable  success, 
and  was  widely  circulated  in  England  and  other  countries.  Thirty  editions  were  pub- 
lished in  America.  Among  her  best  productions  are  Old  Painters;  Luther  and  his  limes; 
The  Huguenots  in  France  and  America;  Stories  from  Life  for  the  Young;  and  ?i  Memoir  of 
Pierre  Toussaint.  Her  own  name  appeared  for  the  first  time,  in  connection  with  her 
writings,  in  the  appendix  to  Miss  Hannah  Adams's  memoir  of  lierself,  edited  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Tuckerman. 

LEE,  Harriet,  1756-1851;  b.  England;  daughter  of  an  actor  of  respectability, 
who  had  been  bred  to  the  law,  and  was  careful  to  educate  his  daughters.  She  was  the 
hister  of  Sojihia  Lee,  with  whom  she  was  associated  in  an  academy  at  Bath,  Miiich  So])hia 
Jiad  established,  called  Belvidere  House.  With  h(;r  sister  she  shares  the  honor  of  foster- 
ing the  talents  and  i)redicting  the  eminence  of  sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  Having  secured 
a  competence  by  the  successful  management  of  the  school,  on  the  retirement  of  her 
sister  she  went  to  reside  with  her  in  the  vicinity  of  Tinlern  Abbey,  and  afterwnrd  at 
(-lifton,  where  she  died,  having  survived  her  sister  27  3Tars.  She  is  chiefly  celebrated 
for  the  joint  authorship  with  her  sister,  of  the  Canterbury  lales  (1797-1805),  in  5  vols. 
A  new  edition  appeared  in  New  York  in  1857.  There  arc;  12  tales,  8  of  which  she  wrote. 
In  1821  her  German  tale.  Kruitzner,  was  dramatized  by  Byron,  and  published,  with 
due  acknowledgment,  under  the  title  of  Werner,  or  The  Inheritance, 
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LEE,  Henry  W.,  d.d.,  1815-74;  b.  at  Hamden,  Conn. ;  ordained  deacon  in  the  Epis- 
copal church  in  1838;  in  1840  became  rector  of  a  new  church  in  Springfield,  Mass. ;  in 
1848  took  charge  of  St.  Luke's  church  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  in  1854  was  consecrated  as 
bishop  of  Iowa.     Died  in  Davenport,  Iowa. 

LEE,  Jesse,  1758-1816;  b.  in  Prince  George's  co.,Va. ;  founder  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church  in  NewEnghind.  He  joined  the  Methodist  church  in  1778,  and  in  1783  was 
admitted  to  the  conference  as  a  preacher.  In  1787  he  visited  New  England  and  preached 
Metliodism  from  Connecticut  river  to  the  fartliest  settlements  in  Maine.  He  formed  the 
lirst  Methodist  ciass  in  New  England,  at  Stratfield,  Conn.,  Sept.  26,  1787,  and  the  first  in 
Boston,  July  13,  1792.  He  was  three  times  chosen  chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  once  of  the  senate.  His  principal  work  was  a  History  of  Methodism  in 
America. 

LEE,  Luther,  d.d.;  b.  at  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  1800;  became  a  preacher  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church  in  1827,  and  was  one  of  those  who  at  an  early  day  espoused  the 
anti-slavery  cause,  incurring  thereby  the  active  opposition  of  the  leaders  of  the  denomi^ 
nation.  He  was  among  those  who,  in  1848,  witlidrew  from  the  Methodist  church  on 
account  of  its  attitude  upon  the  slavery  question,  and  organized  r  new  sect  called  the 
"  Wesleyan  Connection."  He  was  president  of  the  first  Wesleyan  Methodist  general 
conference  in  1844,  and  for  several  years  edited  The  True  Wesleyan,  the  organ  of  the  new 
denomination.  In  1856  he  became  president  of  Michigan  Union  college  at  Leoni,  Mich., 
and  in  1864  was  appointed  professor  in  Adrian  college.  Mich.  In  1867  he  returned  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  uniting  with  the  Michigan  conference. 

LEE,  Nathaniel,  1657-1690;  a  dramatic  poet,  b.  Hertfordshire,  Eng. ;  educated  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge;  was  an  unsuccessful  actor,  and  subsequently  a  dramatic 
author;  became  insane  from  habits  of  dissipation,  induced  by  poverty  and  a  wild  imagina- 
tion, and  was  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum  for  four  j^ears;  in  1688  was  released  on  recover- 
ing his  reason,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  former  pursuits.  Three  years  later  he  was 
killed,  it  is  said,  in  a  street  night  frolic.  Of  his  11  tragedies,  Theodosins,  Alexander  the 
Great,  The  Rival  Queens,  Mithridates,  and  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  wei'c  the  best;  the  first 
two  especially  were  long  popular,  His  genius  for  tragedy  is  highly  commended  by 
Addison  and  others,  but  his  metaphors  were  often  extravagant  and  his  style  bombastic. 
He  was  an  imitator  of  Dryden. 

LEE,  Robert,  d.d.,  1804-68;  b.  Twecdmouth.  England;  educated  at  the  university 
of  St.  Andrew;  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Scottish  church  in  1832;  settled  at  Arbroath 
in  1838,  and  at  Campsie  in  1836.  When  the  church  of  Scotland  was  rent  in  twain,  he 
remained  with  the  Established  church,  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Old  Gray 
Friars'  church  in  Edinburgh,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  controversies  that  ensued. 
In  1844,  to  rebut  the  charge  of  Erastianism  brought  against  the  national  church  by  the 
seceders,  he  translated  and  published  with  a  preface  of  his  own  The  Theses  of  Erastns 
touching  Excommunication.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  rcgius  professor  of  biblical  criti- 
cism in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  eight  years  later  published  the  great  work  of 
his  life — the  fruit  of  most  careful  and  earnest  research — 2'he  Holy  Bible,  with  about  60,000 
Marginal  References  and  Various  Readings,  revised  and  in^yroved.  He  was  chai'ged  by 
some  of  his  brethren  with  unsoundness  on  the  subject  of  eternal  punishment,  but 
defended  himself  with  great  vigor.  He  was  a  member  of  the  deputation  that  appeared 
before  a  committee  of  parliament  in  1858  on  the  subject  of  university  reform,  and  had 
tlie  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  suggestions  embodied  in  the  act  that  was  finally  passed.    In 

1859  he  was  arraigned  before  the  presbyteiy  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  before  the 
general  assembly,  upon  the  charge  of  introducing  in  public  worship  liturgical  forms  and 
postures  unknown  to  the  church  of  Scotland;  the  fact  being  that  he  ha<l  yniblished  a 
volume  of  Prayers  for  Public  Worship  and  used  the  same  in  his  own  church.  He 
defended  himself  with  sucli  power  and  eloquence  that  his  accusers  were  defeated.     In 

1860  he  published  The  Reform  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Worship,  GoTernment,  and 
Doctrine,  in  which  he  presented  his  views  of  liturgical  forms,  postures,  instrumental 
music,  etc.,  and  expressed  his  earnest  desire,  by  certain  changes  in  these  and  other  par- 
ticulars, to  bring  the  church  into  more  perfect  harmony  with  the  catholic  Christian 
spirit  and  with  the  aspirations  of  the  age.  The  general  assembly  of  1863-64  took  action 
favorable  to  his  views,  and  shortly  afterwards  an  organ  was  erected  in  Giay  Friars' 
church,  a  step  which  marked  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  national  church  of  Scot- 
land. In  1865,  however,  the  general  assembly  reversed  its  previous  action,  and  the 
questions  at  issue  were  about  to  be  tested  in  the  civil  courts,  when  Dr.  Lee  was  attacked 
with  paralysis,  which  led  to  his  death,  Mar.  12,  1868.  His  Life  and  Remains,  by  rev. 
R,  II.  Story,  appeared  in  1870. 

LEE.  Robert  Edward  {ante),  1807-70;  son  of  col.  Henry  Lee  of  Westmoreland  co., 
Va. ;  b.  June  19,  1807;  distinguished  by  the  ability  of  the  service  rendered  against  his 
country  as  gen.  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  confederate  states.  He 
graduated  with  honor  at  West  Point  in  1829;  was  lieut.  in  the  engineer  corps  1829-84; 
from  1884-37  assistant  to  chief  engineer  at  Washington;  in  1835  assistant  in  running  the 
boundary  line  between  Ohio  and  Michigan;  1837-41  superintending  engineer  of  the 
improvements  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers;  made  capt.  in  1838;  in  1842  super- 
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intcndent  of  the  construction  and  repair  of  the  defenses  of  the  harbor  of  New  York, 
assistant  engineer  at  Washington,  and  member  of  the  board  of  Atlantic  coast  defenses. 

Ou  the  opening  of  war  with  Mexico  in  184G.  Lee  was  made  ciiief  engineer  under 
gen.  Scott,  was  in  tlie  battles  of  Ceno  Gordo,  Churubusco,  and  Chepultepec,  and 
wounded  in  the  latter.  From  1852-55  he  was  superintendent  of  tlie  West  Point  mihtary 
academy.  On  the  formation  of  a  new  cavalry  regiment  in  1855  Albert  Sidney  Jolmston 
was  made  col.,  Robert  E.  Lee  lieut.col.,  Hardee  and  Thomas  majors,  Van  Dorn  and 
Kirby  Smith  captains.  Thomas  is  the  only  one  of  the  number  who  was  true  to  the 
national  flag  when  the  slave  states  rose  against  it.  Lee  was  serving  with  tliis  regiment 
in  Texas  in  1857,  when  ou  leave  he  returned  to  Washington,  where,  through  his  mar- 
riage with  iVIaiy  Custis,  great-granddaughter  of  Martha  Cuslis,  wife  of  Washington,  lie 
at  that  time  came  into  possession  of  the  Arlington  estate  near  Washington,  in  Oct., 
1859,  he  was  ordered  to  suppress  the  John.  Bi'ovvn  raid  at  Harper's  Feriy.  From  Feb.  to 
Dec.,  1860,  he  commanded  the  army  dejiartment  of  Texas.  In  Mar.,  1861,  he  was  called 
lo  Washington  by  gen.  Scott,  with  wlumi,  during  the  most  of  the  critical  weeks  when 
the  secession  movement  was  advancing  with  tempestuous  rapidity  at  the  south,  he 
continued  iu  tlic  most  confidential  relations  as  an  officer  of  tlie  United  States  and  a 
friend.  On  April  18,  while  the  secession  act  was  pending  in  the  Virginia  legislature, 
he  informed  gen.  Scott  that  he  must  resign  and  go  with  his  slate  if  it  seceded.  The 
next  day,  before  Virginia's  secession  act  had  passed,  he  cast  the  influence  of  his  name 
into  the  .scale  of  secession;  sent  in  his  resignation  to  gen.  Scott,  in  a  letter  filled  with 
grateful  recognition  of  the  general's  friendship  and  the  kindness  of  all  his  superiors  in 
the  service  throughout  his  life,  but  without  a  word  to  indicate  love  of  country.  He  but 
expresses  the  deej)  pain  a  man  may  feel  at  being  obliged  to  take  one  side  or  another  in  a 
family  quarrel — in  parting  with  some  .dear  friends  to  take  side  with  others.  The 
letter  closes  with  this  often  quoted  expression — "Save  in  defense  of  my  native  state  I 
never  again  desire  to  draw  my  sword."  How  suicidal  and  absurd  was  that  state  alle- 
giance, time  has  shown.  A  letter  to  his  sister,  a  lady  with  a  higher  ideal  of  patriotism, 
shows  the  strange  fact  that  he  "  recognized  no  necessity  for  this  state  of  things."  Exert- 
ing a  wide  influence  by  the  native  nobilit}^  of  his  character,  and  devotion  to  duty,  he 
cast  his  fortunes  with  the  most  violent  and  determined  defenders  of  human  slavery  as  a 
divine  institution,  and  became  their  great  military  reliance.  It  is  an  interesting  question 
as  to  what  mental  idiosyncrasy  induced  a  man  of  Lee's  mold  to  take  the  step  which 
matle  him  the  military  hero  of  the  most  causeless  of  wars.  The  letter  v>'rittcn  to  his 
sistei-,  on  the  day  when  he  resigned  his  commission,  shows  how  little  Lee's  judgment  led 
him,  and  how  entirely  he  gave  himself  up  to  social  coi;siderations  and  the  "  slates  rights" 
theory.     The  letter  is  as  follows: 

"Arlington,  April  20,  1861. 

"My  dear  Sister:  I  am  grieved  at  my  inability  to  see  you.  I  have  been  waiting 
'for  a  more  convenient  season,'  which  has  brought  to  many  before  me  deep  and  lasting 
regret.  Now  we  are  in  a  state  of  war  which  will  yield  to  nothing.  The  whole  South 
is  in  a  state  oC  revolution,  into  which  Virginia,  after  a  long  strug-gle,  has  been  drawn; 
and  ihoiif/k  I  recognize  no  necesxity  for  tldn  Htate  of  things,  and  would  have  foreborne  and 
pleaded  to  the  end  for  redress  of  grievances,  real  or  supposed,  yet  in  my  own  person  I 
had  to  meet  the  question  whether  I  should  take  part  againat  my  native  state.  With  all 
my  devotion  to  the  union,  and  the  feelin,^  of  loyalty  and  duty  of  an  American  citizen, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  n)ake  up  my  mind  to  raise  my  hand  against  my  relatives,  my 
children,  my  home.  I  have  therefore  resigned  my  commission  in  the  army,  and,  save 
in  defense  of  my  native  state,  wilh  the  sincere  hope  that  my  poor  services  may  never 
be  needed,  I  hoi)e  I  may  never  be  called  on  to  draw  my  sword. 

"  I  know  you  will  blame  me,  but  you  must  think  as  kindly  of  me  as  you  can.  and 
believe  that  I  have  endeavored  to  do  what  I  thought  right.  To  show  you  the  feeling 
and  struggle  it  has  cost  me,  I  send  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  gen.  Scott,  which  accompanied 
my  letter  of  resignation.  I  have  no  time  for  more.  May  God  guard  and  protect  vou 
and  yours,  and  shower  upon  you  every  blessing,  is  the  prayer  of 'your  devoted  brother, 

"R.  E.Lee." 

4  After  Lee  had  thus  crossed  the  Rubicon  to  join  the  southern  cause,  his  wife  wrote  to 
a  friend:  "  My  husband  has  wept  tears  of  blood  over  this  terril)le  war;  but  he  must,  as  a 
man  and  Virginian,  share  the  destiny  of  his  state,  which  has  solemnly  pronounced  for 
independence."  The  key  to  his  betrayal  of  a  patriot's  duty  lay  in  his  family  affection. 
His  wife,  from  whom  he  had  derived  a  great  estate,  exerted  a'^powerful  influence  over 
him.  The  hearts  of  southern  wotrien,  like  those  of  the  McGregors,  beat  hiirh  for  caste 
and  clan.  The  grandeur  of  the  L'nifed  States— the  great  republic  of  the  world— paled 
before  their  eyes  in  the  light  that  shone  from  the  altar  of  their  local  prides  and  loves, 
fjee  was  molded  in  the  heat  of  his  immediate  surroundinirs.  'V\\q  question  arises 
whether  he  could  not  have  molded  them  instead— cnsting  his  influence  with  such  quick 
nnd  forcible  decision  for  his  entire  country  that  he  would  have  carried  family  and 
friends  by  the  momentum  of  his  own  will,  instead  of  being  the  reluctant  victim  of  their 
infatuation. 

On  April  23,  1861,  Lee  was  at  Richmond,  receiving  an. ovation  in  the  legislative  hall 
of  Virginia  ou  the  occasion  of  the  formal  confirmation  of  his  appointment  by" gov.  Letcher 
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to  the  position  of  maj.gen.  of  tlic  forces  of  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia,  wliich 
appointment  had  been  made  at  once  on  the  receipt  of  news  of  his  resignation  from  the 
U.  S.  army.  He  remained  without  any  specilic  command,  superintending  tlie  fortifica- 
tions of  Richmond  with  a  skill  proved  by  subsequent  events.  His  first  operations  in  the 
field  were  against  gen.  Rosecrans  in  western  Virginia,  which  were  ineffective.  He  was 
back  to  liiclimond  soon  after,  and  was  thence  sent  to  South  Carolina  to  meet  the  move- 
ment of  the  union  forces  at  Port  Royal.  Tlie  latter  part  of  May,  1862,  when  McGlellan's 
army  was  threatening  Richmond  from  the  Chickahomihy,  gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  was 
commander-in-chief  of  the  confederate  forces.  At  the  battle  of  the  Seven  Pines,  John- 
ston being  wounded  and  disabled  from  command,  gen.  Lee  became  the  commander  of  the 
army  of  Virginia.  Up  to  this  time  Lee  had  never  had  opportunity  to  display  his  ability 
on  the  field.  He  now  maneuvered  two  considerable  divisions  of  Ids  army  so  as  to  give 
the  impression  that  he  intended  to  reinforce  Jaclison  for  an  attack  on  Washington. 
McClellau  was  completely  deceived.  Lee  suddenly  concentrated  all  his  force  on  the 
union  lines,  and  in  the  battles  of  June  26  and  27  on  the  Chickahominy,  notwithstanding 
the  equal  bravery  of  the  army  under  McClellan,  the  superior  generalship  of  Lee  won  a 
decisive  victory.  McClellan  showed  ability  in  retreat,  and  conducted  tlie  national  army 
to  a  new  line.  On  the  29th  Lee  ordered  renewed  attacks  on  the  retreating  army,  but  so 
skillfully  and  secretly  had  the  union  army  retreated  througii  White  Oak  swamp,  and  so 
resolute  and  skillful  was  their  defense  whenever  attacked,  that  no  advantage  was  gained 
by  Lee's  army.  McClellan  had  time  to  complete  his  retreat,  and  on  July  2  was  intrenched 
on  Malvern  Hill.  Here  a  desperate  attack  v,^as  made  by  Lee  to  dislodge  him,  which 
resulted  in  a  bloody  defeat  of  the  rebel  forces.  Gen.  Pope  was  soon  after  this  put  in 
command  of  the  national  armies  in  Virginia  w.  of  Washington,  while  gen.  McClellan 
retained  position  on  the  James  river.  Lee,  r;elyiug  on  McCleilan's  inactivity  before 
Richmond,  planned  to  throw  his  whole  available  strength  against  Pope.  A  series  of 
rapid  and  unexpected  blows  fell  upon  the  outer  armies  under  Pope's  command,  his 
depot  of  provisions  was  captured,  and  on  Aug.  29  and  30,  1862,  Pope's  main  army  was 
signally  defeated  on  the  same  field  of  Manassas  that  witnessed  the  first  defeat  of  Bull 
Run.  Lee  then  projected  the  invasion  of  Maryland.  To  use  Lee's  own  words,  "thr 
war  was  thus  transferred  from  the  interior  to  the  frontier,  and  the  supplies  of  rich  an' 
productive  districts  made  accessible  to  our  army."  On  Sept.  7  his  entire  army  wi 
near  Frederick  City.  Lee's  tactics  were  now  to  draw  the  union  armies  after  him,  am 
to  choose  his  own  ground  and  time  for  giving  battle.  On  Sept.  8  he  issued  an  address^ 
to  the  people  of  Maryland  which  shows  how  completely  his  feelings  as  a  southern  man 
and  a  slave-holder  had  dominated  his  naturally  clear  judgment.  He  uses  the  hackneyed 
phrases  of  secession  journals  in  reminding  the  people  of  Maryland  of  their  "wrongs''; 
in  alluding  to  the  supremacy  of  the  national  power  over  the  local  tendency  to  rebellion 
as  "usurpation."  To  use  his  own  language,  "believing  that  the  people  of  Maryland 
possessed  a  spirit  too  lofty  to  submit  to  such  a  government,  the  people  of  the  south 
have  long  wished  to  aid  you  in  throwing  off  this  foreign  yoke,  to  enable  you  again  to 
enjoy  the  inalienable  rights  of  freemen,  and  restore  independence  and  sovereignty  to 
your  state."  This  appeal  to  personal  liberty  seems  strange  in  the  light  of  the  terrorism 
towards  all  adverse  opinion  which  prevailed  throughout  the  confederacy.  The  proc- 
lamation had  little  effect.  It  is  creditable,  however,  to  gen.  Lee  that  his  army,  while 
in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  were  constrained  to  avoid  all  acts  not  in  conformity 
with  civilized  warfare. 

Gen.  McClellan  was  now  re-appointed  to  the  command  of  the  national  armies.  Sept. 
10,1802,  Harper's  Ferry  was  captured  by  the  rebels  preparatory  to  the  invasion  of  Penn- 
sylvania. McClellan  followed  Lee's  movements,  keeping  the  body  of  his  army  between 
Lee  and  Washington.  By  good  fortune  coming  into  possession  of  Lee's  order  of 
march,  he  forced  the  latter  to  turn.  The  battle  of  Antietam  w\as  the  result.  With  a 
greatly  superior  force  McClellan  succeeded  in  inflicting  such  a  blow  that  Lee  was  forced 
to  abandon  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  but  his  superior  generalship  prevented  the 
former  from  obtaining  any  further  advantages  as  Lee  retreated  southward.  On  Nov.  7, 
1862,  McClellan  was  relieved  of  command.  Lee  had  evidently  relied  nuich  in  carrying 
out  his  plans  either  offensive  or  defensive  on  the  extreme  caution  of  the  vmion  com- 
mander. The  appointment  of  Burnside  gave  fresh  activity  to  tiie  national  campaign. 
The  government  decided  to  renew  the  attempt  on  Richmond  via  Fredericksburg.  Both 
armies  were  rapidly  drawn  southward,  and  on  Nov.  20  Lee  was  gatheiing  his  entire 
army  behind  the  works  of  Fredericksburg,  while  Burnside's  covered  the  hills  on  the 
north,  facing  them.  On  Dec.  11  Burnside  began  the  attack.  On  the  12th  his  army  had 
achieved  a  good  po«(ition.  On  the  13th  a  heroic  assault  was  directed  squarely  against 
the  fortified  hills  of  Fredericksburg.  It  was  hurled  back  with  terrible  loss  to  the  union 
army.  After  this  battle  the  armv  of  gen.  liCe  was  not  again  molested  until  the  campaign 
of  1863  opened.  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Hooker  had  been  appointed  to  supersede  gen.  Burnside, 
ai\d  with  a  powerful  army  now  declared  his  intention  to  make  quick  work  of  ousting 
the  confederate  army  from  Fredericksburg.  His  army  w^as  double  in  numbers  that  of 
Lee.  On  April  29  he  h:id  massed  six  arm.y  corps  on  the  n.  side  of  the  Rappahannock 
near  Chancellorsville,  and  should  have  chosen  his  own  battle-field.  The  genius  of  Lee 
was  never  more  conspicuous  than  at  this  time.  He  took  the  initiative  of  attack  before 
Hooker's  army  was  through  the  "  Wilderness/'  and  detaching  gen.  "Stonewall"  Jack.son 
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with  21,000  men  to  make  a  long  circuit  to  the  rear  of  the  right  flank  of  the  union  army, 
he  occupied  gen.  Hooker  \vith  menaces  in  front  until  tlie  evening  of  the  30th,  when 
Jackson's  attaclv  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky  on  the  rear  of  the  union  army. 
The  next  morning  the  attack  was  made  real  in  the  front,  and  sucli  was  the  paralysis  of 
the  union  commanders,  and  such  the  mastery  of  the  time  and  place  for  action  on  the 
part  of  Lee,  that  the  great  army  of  Hooker  was  already  defeated.  But  while  the  battle 
on  that  held  was  won,  Lee  received  intelligence  that  the  union  gen.  Sedgwick,  at  the 
head  of  20,000  troops,  had  captured  Fredericksburg  and  was  now  on  tlie  hill  in  his  rear. 
On  May  2  he  turned  his  entire  force  back  and  attacked  but  did  not  dislodge  him.  But 
that  night  Sedgwick,  hearing  of  the  discomfiture  of  Hooker's  army,  retreated.  On 
May  4  the  whole  union  army  was  in  full  retreat,  completely  outgeneraled  at  all  points. 

Lee  now  orgimized  his  army  to  renew  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  and  on  June  3 
commenced  the  advance  witli  an  army  of  80,000  men.  He  maneuvered  so  as  to  force 
Hooker  with  all  his  army  to  follow,  but  at  the  same  time  so  attenuated  his  line  as  to 
draw  the  following  characteristic  letter  from  president  Lincoln  to  gen.  Hooker:  "// 
the  head  of  Lee  s  army  is  at  Martinsburg  and  tlie  tail  of  it  on  the  plank-road  heticeen  Fredr 
^ricksburg  and  Chaucellorsville,  the  animal  must  he  very  slim  somewhere;  could  you  not  break 
him?"  But  Hooker  was  evidently  afraid  of  Lee  anywhere,  and  with  reason.  The  entire 
confederate  army  was  transferred  to  North  Virginia.  On  June  27  it  was  concentrated 
near  Chambersburg.  Gen.  Geo.  G.  Meade  now  succeeded  Hooker  in  the  command  of 
the  national  army,  now  n.  of  Washington.  Lee's  entire  army  was  now  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  national  army  concentrated  towards  Gettysburg.  There  gen.  Meade  brought  Lee 
to  battle  and  chose  the  field.  On  July  1  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  began  by  an  unexpected 
collision  between  the  union  cavalry  and  the  head  of  gen.  Hill's  column  moving  from 
Chambersburg  tow^ards  Gettj^sburg.  It  resulted  in  the  repulse  of  the  union  advance, 
iind  its  retirement  to  the  strong  position  of  Cemetery  ridge,  s.  of  Gettysburg.  The  great 
battle  was  begun  by  Lee,  July  2,  1863,  at  4  p.m.,  by  a  tremendous  cannonade  folio w^ed 
by  an  impetuous  attack  on  the  right  of  Meade's  position.  It  failed.  The  next  day 
gen.  Meade  anticipated  the  strong  attack  to  be  made  on  his  position,  by  an  early  retaking 
of  a  position  gained  by  the  confederates  the  day  before.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  3d 
Lee  massed  145  cannon  and  opened  the  battle  for  two  hours  with  their  thunder,  under 
cover  of  which  his  attacking  columns  of  15,000  men  formed.  The  attack  was  all  that 
iiuman  braver}^  could  make  it;  but  the  column  melted  before  the  fire  that  waited  for 
it;  and  though  its  head  reached  and  covered  the  key  of  the  struggle,  the  main  force  of 
the  column  was  annihilated,  and  the  position  quickly  retaken.  Gen.  Lee's  noble  equa- 
nimity was  conspicuous  in  this  defeat  in  the  manner  of  his  meeting  the  disorganized 
remnant  of  that  returning  column,  infusing  them  with  his  own  serene  confidence.  A 
retreat  was  now  necersary,  but  it  was  deliberate  and  orderly,  and  gen.  Meade,  after  his 
victory,  found  no  place  in  Lee's  army  for  attack.  He  maneuvered  retreating  until  s.  of 
the  Rappahannock,  where  he  endeavored  to  bring  Meade  to  battle.  But  the  latter  was 
too  wary.  Then  he  advanced  and  endeavored  to  get  to  the  n.  of  the  national  army,  but 
Meade's  counter-movements,  prompt  and  rapid,  prevented;  and  the  latter  in  turn 
advanced,  attacked  and  captured  a  part  of  Lee's  force,  compelling  his  retreat  to  the 
Ilapidan.  Here  Meade  planned  an  attack  by  surprise,  but  Lee  received  timely  infor- 
mation, and  when  Meade's  force  confronted  him,  was  in  a  position  too  strong  to  be 
attacked.  With  a  quickness  and  boldness  peculiar  to  him,  he  observed  that  Meade's 
army  was  in  a  weak  position  to  resist  an  attack,  and  planned  one  for  the  following  day. 
But  the  next  day  Meade  and  his  army  were  no  longer  there.  "They  had  disappeared 
like  a  phantom,"  writes  gen.  Lee's  biographer.  That  ended  the  campaign  of  Virginia 
in  1863. 

The  "  immense  campaign"  of  1864  for  the  possession  of  Richmond  was  now  to  test 
and  crown  the  military  fame  of  gen.  Lee.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  victorious  thus  far  on 
every  field,  assumed  the  personal  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  For  an  entire 
year  all  the  vast  resources  at  his  command  were  used  with  that  rugged  grit  that  regards 
no  loss  of  life  too  great  which  achieves  the  quick  end  of  war,  and  with  an  energy  and 
skill  that  all  the  world  acknowledges.  Yet  during  tliat  entire  year  gen.  Lee,  with  an 
army  small  in  comparison,  by  his  engineering  skill,  masterly  handling,  and  invariable 
readiness,  aided  by  his  necessary  concentration  behind  strong  defenses,  held  Grant's 
army  at  bay,  and  yielded  at  last  only  as  a  cube  of  steel  may  yield  to  the  last  great  pressure 
of  a  colossal  vise.  The  year  was  filled  witli  the  sickening  news  of  sanguinary  battles 
with  small  results.  Grant  was  hammering  at  tlie  front  of  flint  that  Lee  invariabl}-^  pre- 
sented. But  the  weakening  force  (;ould  but  show  their  heroic  valor  and  the  resources 
of  their  commander.  Gen.  Lee  surrendered  the  remnant  of  the  army  of  Virginia  on 
April  9,  1865.  His  parting  address  to  liis  remaining  troops  is  a  model  of  sad  dignity 
and  grateful  recognition  of  an  army's  constancy. 

In  Mar.,  1866,  gen.  Lee  was  called  before  the  reconstruction  committee  of  congress 
to  give  his  views.  He  was  very  guarded  in  the  expression  of  opinions,  but  gave  a 
hearty  approval  of  what  is  known  as  president  Johnson's  policy.  His  answers  to  ques- 
tions put  to  him  were  not  particularly  instructive,  often  vague  and  evasive,  and  have 
neither  the  ring  of  his  military  incisivcness  nor  the  breadth  of  a  statesman's  view.  They 
indicated  his  intention  to  give  a  mournful  acquiescence,  but  not  a  support,  to  the 
le-formed  union,  and  illy  concealed  the  strength  of  his  social  aversion  to  northerners  in 
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southern  society.  But  it  must  be  stated  that  the  questions  put  to  him  were  often  need- 
lessly painful  for  him  to  answer,  and  called  either  for  a  pronounced  adhesion  to  the  lost 
cause,  evasion,  or  renewed  loyalty.     His  answers  indicated  the  middle  course. 

In  person  gen.  Lee  was  of  the  noblest  type  of  manly  beauty;  tall,  broad-shouldered, 
erect,  with  a  dignity  as  impressive  as  that  of  Washington,  yet  not  so  cold;  of  habits  as 
pure,  more  warmly  religious;  with  a  calm,  confident,  kindly  manner  that  no  disaster 
could  change.  The  man  was  molded  for  the  leader  of  a  nobler  cause  than  that  of  a 
confederacy  whose  corner-stone  was  human  slavery.  In  the  fall  of  1865  gen.  Lee  had 
accepted  the  presidency  of  Washington  college  in  Lexington,  Va.  Its  sedentary  duties 
and  the  habitual  sadness  of  his  proud  spirit  sapped  his  health,  and  a  congestion  of  the 
brain  terminated  his  life,  Oct.  12,  1870. 

LEE,  Samuel  Philips,  Rear-Admiral  U.S.N. ;  b.  Ya.,  1812;  entered  the  navy  as 
midshipman  in  1825;  was  appointed  lieut.  in  1837,  commander  in  1855,  capt.  in 
1862,  commodore  in  1866,  and  rear-admiral  in  1870.  He  rendered  important  aid  in  the 
capture  of  New  Orleans  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  being  at  that  time  in  command 
of  the  North  Atlantic  blockading  squadron.  In  1864-65  he  commanded  the  Mississippi 
squadron;  1866-67  he  was  president  of  the  board  to  examine  volunteer  officers  for 
admission  to  the  navy;  1868-70,  chief  signal  oflEicer;  commander  of  the  North  Atlantic 
licet  1870-73,  when  he  retired  from  active  service. 

LEE,  Sophia,  1750-1824;  b.  London;  daughter  of  an  actor,  and  at  30  years  of  age 
wrote  a  comedy.  The  Chaj^ter  of  Accidents,  the  ^I'ofits  of  which  enabled  her  to  establish 
at  Bath  a  seminary  for  young  ladies,  which  was  conducted  for  many  years  by  her  with 
the  aid  of  her  sister  Hakriet,  whose  name  is  inseparably  connected  with  her  own  in  the 
authorship  of  The  Canterbury  Tales.  Sophia,  besides  writing  most  of  those  tales,  was 
the  author  of  two  novels  and  a  tragedy  that  won  a  moderate  success.  Her  second 
comedy  was  not  so  fortunate. 

LEE,  Thomas,  b.  Va.,  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c. ;  the  third  son  of  Richard, 
member  of  the  council,  and  grandson  of  Richard,  the  cavalier  founder  of  the  family 
in  America,  who  took  an  active  part  with  Berkeley  in  securing  the  allegiance  of  the 
colony  to  the  Stuarts.  Thomas  succeeded  to  the  ancestral  estate  at  Stratford,  West- 
moreland CO.  He  became  president  of  the  council,  and  his  commission  as  governor  had 
just  been  signed,  when  he  died,  in  1750.  By  his  wife  Hannah,  daughter  of  col.  Philip 
Ludwell,  a  member  of  the  council,  he  had  six  sons,  all  of  whom  were  distinguished  for 
public  services  rendered  during  the  revolutionary  war.  William,  the  fifth  son,  went 
to  England  as  agent  of  Virginia,  was  elected  sheriff  of  London  in  1773  and  alderman  in 
1775.  He  was  afterwards  diplomatic  agent  of  the  United  States  at  the  Hague,  Vienna, 
and  Berlin.     He  was  recalled  in  1779,  and  died  at  Green  Spring,  Va.,  June  27,  1795. 

LEECH  LAKE,  in  n.  Minnesota,  about  7  m.  s.  of  lake  Cass.  It  is  nearly  20  m.  long 
and  15  m.  broad.  It  has  an  elevation  of  1330  ft.,  and  discharges  its  waters  by  a  short 
outlet  into  the  Mississippi. 

LEEDS,  a  co.  in  e.  Ontario,  Canada,  having  the  St.  Lawrence  river  for  its  s.  and  s.e, 
boundary;  bounded  on  the  n.w.  by  Rideau  lake,  and  has  other  lakes  of  considerable  size; 
900  sq.m. ;  pop.  35,302.  Through  lake  Rideau  passes  the  Rideau  canal,  connecting 
Ottawa  with  Kingston  on  lake  Ontario.  The  Rideau  river  takes  its  rise  in  the  lake, 
emptying  into  the  Ottawa  river.  The  Cataraqui  river  also  has  its  source  in  lake  Rideau, 
emptying  into  lake  Ontario  at  Kingston.  Its  surface  is  uneven.  The  soil  is  productive 
of  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  corn,  and  rye.  Its  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  farming,  manu- 
facturing, and  mercantile  pursuits.  The  Brockville  and  Ottawa  branch  of  the  Canada 
Central  railway  has  its  terminus  at  the  county-seat,  and  its  s.  and  s.e.  border  is  traversed 
by  the  Grand  Trunk  railway.  Its  capital  is  employed  in  foundries  and  machine-shops, 
tanneries,  manufacture  of  stoves  and  white  lead,  flour  and  saw  mills,  and  the  making  of 
buck  and  kid  mits.     Seat  of  justice,  Brockville. 

LEEDS,  John,  1705-90;  b.  Talbot  co.,  Md. ;  served  for  forty  years  as  clerk  of  the 
county  and  judge  of  the  provincial  court ;  in  1760  was  appointed  commissioner  to  supervise 
the  returns  of  Mason  and  Dixon  of  the  boundaries  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  In  1769 
he  contributed  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions  a  paper  on  The  Transit  of  Vemis.  He 
was  appointed  surveyor-gen.  of  Maryland,  and  performed  the  duties  of  that  office  until 
his  death. 

LEELANAW,  a  co.  in  central  Michigan,  surrounded  by  water  on  all  but  its  southern 
border,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  and  n.w.  by  lake  Michigan,  on  the  e.  by  Grand  Travsrse 
bay  and  West  bay;  340  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  6,253.  It  Ts  drained  by  the  Platte  river,  flowing 
into  lake  Michigan,  and  has  two  large  picturesque  lakes.  Its  surface  is  level,  and  well 
supplied  with  forests  of  sugar  maple,  beech,  and  hemlock.  Its  leading  products  are 
buckwheat,  barley,  oats,  corn,  rye,  wheat,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  Its  manufactures 
are  not  extensive,  its  fisheries  claiming  more  attention.     Seat  of  justice,  Northport. 

LEEMANS,  CoNRADUS,  b.  in  the  province  of  Gelderland,  1809;  studied  theology  and 
archaeology  at  the  university  of  Leyden,  and  in  1835  was  appointed  first  conservator  at 
the  museum  of  antiquities  in  that  city.  He  devoted  himself  successfully  to  the  task 
of  gathering  and  arranging  all  the  archaeological  treasures  of  the  city,  and  in  1839 
was  appointed  director  of  the  museum.     At  the  same  time  he  was  commissioned  by 
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the  governor  to  found  an  ethnogrnphicnl  museum,  -with  which  Siebold's  Japanese  col- 
lection was  incorjiorated.  lie  wrote  liistorical  and  critical  descriptions  of  the  articles 
in  the  museum,  especially  of  those  belonging  to  the  department  of  Egyptian  antiquities. 

LEES,  Fredekick  Richard,  b.  1815,  near  Leeds,  Eng. ;  connected  himself  at  the 
age  of  uiueteeu  with  the  total  abstinence  enterprise,  in  which  he  soon  became  a 
prominent  advocate.  He  received,  1841-44,  several  prizes  for  essaj'^s  on  his  favorite  sub- 
ject, and  in  1856,  £100  from  the  United  Kingdom  alliance  for  an  argument  in  favor  of 
prohibiting  the  liquor  traffic  by  legislation.  He  held  public  discussions  with  physicians. 
At  the  "  world's  temperance  convention"  in  New  York  in  1853  he  was  a  delegate  from 
the  British  "temperance  association"  of  the  north  of  England.  In  1860  he  received  a 
testimonial  of  1000  guineas  from  friends  of  his  cause  in  Great  Britain.  He  published 
The  Metaphi/sics  of  Owenisvi  dissected;  a  Treat itse  on  Logic,  or  the  Methods,  Means,  and 
Mattel'  of  Argument;  Ui-stori/  of  Alcohol.  He  edited  for  several  years  The  Truth  Seeker 
in  Literature,  Philosophy,  and  Religion. 

LEESER,  Isaac,  1806-68;  b.  Westphalia.  He  emigrated  to  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1824, 
and  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  but  in  1829  was  appointed  rabbi  of  a  Jewish  synagogue 
in  Philadelphia.  He  published  The  Jews  and  the  Mosaic  Law;  Discourses,  Argu7nentative 
mnd  Devotional;  Portuguese  Form  of  Prayers;  Desci'iptive  Geography  of  Palestine,  from 
the  Hebrew  of  rabbi  Joseph  Schwartz;  and  a  Translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (Jewish) 
from  the  Original  Hebreic.  In  1843  he  established  The  Occident  and  American  Jewish 
Advocate,  a  monthly  periodical;  in  1850  retired  from  the  ministry. 

LEETE,  William,  d.  1683;  b.  in  England  early  in  the  17th  c. ;  emigrated  to  America 
in  1637;  was  an  early  settler  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  town 
of  Guilford.  He  was  governor  of  the  state  1661-65,  and  frequently  a  commissioner  of 
the  colonies  between  1655  and  1679.  He  harbored  and  defended  the  regicides  Goff, 
Whalley,  and  Dixwell  in  1661,  and  was  again  elected  governor  in  1676,  and  annually 
thereafter  until  his  death,  at  Hartford,  1683. 

LEFEBVRE-DESNOUETTES,  Charles,  Comte,  1773-1823;  b.  Paris;  entered  the 
French  army,  serving  in  Belgium  in  1792,  and  afterwards  as  aid-de-camp  to  Napoleon 
at  Marengo;  distinguished  himself  at  Austerlitz;  in  1806  was  made  brigadier,  and  in 
1808  general  of  division;  at  the  siege  of  Saragossa  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English, 
but  escaped  from  England  and  took  part  in  the  Austrian,  Russian,  and  German  cam- 
paigns, and  in  defending  France  from  invasion  in  1804.  He  fought  at  Fleurus  and 
Waterloo,  and  was  made  a  peer  by  Napoleon  in  1815.  Being  condemned  to  death  by  the 
rovalists,  he  escaped  to  the  United  States,  and  united  with  baron  Lallemand  in  the 
effort  to  establish  a  colony  of  French  refugees  in  Alabama.  He  entered  into  corre- 
spondence with  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  with  a  view  to  effecting  his  rescue,  and  for  his 
services  received  by  the  will  of  the  emperor  the  sum  of  150,000  francs.  While  on  the 
voyage  to  France  he  was  lost  at  sea  near  the  Irish  coast. 

LE  FEVRE,  FAVRE,  or  FABER,  Pierre,  1506-46;  b.  Savoy;  was  one  of  the  nine 
original  coadjutors  of  Loyola  in  the  establishment  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  He  came  of 
a  peasant  family,  but  was  educated  at  the  universit}^  of  Paris,  and  at  the  college  of  Ste. 
Barbe,  where  he  lectured  on  philosophy.  Loyola  was  his  pupil.  He  passed  his  ordina- 
tion as  a  priest  in  1534,  and  three  years  later  induced  the  pope  to  permit  Loyola  and  his 
companions  to  visit  Palestine.  He  received  the  appointment  of  professor  of  theology  in 
the  Sapienza  college  in  Rome  in  1537,  and  the  next  year  was  sent  to  Parma  on  a  special 
mission  for  reformation  of  the  diocese.  He  afterwards  visited  Germany,  where  he  con- 
ducted public  disputations  with  the  reformers;  and  in  Spain  and  Portugal  regulated 
the  Jesuit  college  newly  founded  at  Coimbra;  and  in  Madrid,  Valladolid,  Valencia, 
etc.,  founded  others.  In  1546,  on  his  way  to  join  the  council  of  Trent,  he  was  seized 
with  a  violent  fever,  from  which  he  died.  After  his  death  he  was  canonized,  and  a 
chapel  erected  in  his  memory. 

LE  FLO,  ADOLniE  Charles  Emmanuel,  b.  France,  1804.  He  was  sent  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Russia  from  the  French  republic  after  the  revolution  of  1848;  returned  to  Paris 
in  1849  an  adherent  of  Louis  Napoleon,  but  opposed  his  treachery  to  the  republic.  He 
was  arrested  after  the  coup  d'etat  that  made  Napoleon  dictator,  and  soon  after  banished; 
but  allowed  to  return  in  1859.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  during  the  German  war  he 
was  a  short  time  minister  of  war,  but  resigned  to  take  again  the  position  of  minister  to 
Russia. 

LE  FLORE,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Mississippi,  formed  since  the  census  of  1870,  of  portions 
of  the  counties  of  Carroll  and  Sunflower;  560  sq.  miles.  Two  branches  of  llic  Yazoo 
river  unite  in  the  central  portion  to  form  that  stream,  which  is  navigable  to  the  county- 
seat  of  Greenwood.  At  this  point  steamboats  are  loaded  with  cotton,  the  staple  pro- 
duct, to  go  down  the  river.  Its  soil  is  fertile  when  not  subject  to  overflow,  and  its 
surface  is  diversified  by  dense  forests  growing  on  the  river  borders.  The  Yazoo  river 
forms  its  southern  boundary,  where  by  dividing,  and  afterwards  uniting  some  miles 
below,  it  forms  Honey  island.     Seat  of  justice,  Greenwood.     Pop.  '80,  10,246. 

LEFT,  The;  or  The  Mountain  (French,  La  Gauche,  or  La  Montague).  See 
Political  Parties,  French. 
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LEFTWICH,  Joel,  1759-1846;  b.  in  Bedford  co.,  Va.;  was  a  soldier  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  fighting  gallantly  at  Germantown,  Camden,  and  Guilford,  and  being 
severely  wouuded  at  the  latter  place.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  commanded  a  brigade 
under  gen.  Harrison  at  fort  Meigs;  was  afterwards  a  maj.gen.  of  militia,  and  frequently 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  legislature. 

LEGACY  {ante).  Legacies  are  of  various  kinds;  as,  absolute,  to  vest  at  once  uncon- 
ditionally; conditional  or  contingent,  limited  to  take  effect  upon  some  event  which  may 
or  may  not  take  place;  demonstrative,  to  be  paid  out  of  a  specified  fund;  model,  where 
the  win  contains  directions  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  legacy  shall  be  applied  to  the  use 
of  the  legatee;  residuary,  of  all  the  personal  property  of  the  testator,  not  otherwise  dis- 
posed of,  etc.  In  regard  to  the  construction  of  legacies,  the  rule  is  that  the  plain  intent 
of  the  testator  as  collected  from  the  whole  will  shall  be  carried  into  effect.  Where  the 
legatee  is  incorrectly  described,  the  error  may  be  corrected  if  a  reference  to  the  will  itself 
clearly  make  out  the  testator's  intent;  but  parol  evidence  is  inadmissible  to  remedy  such 
misdescription  unless  it  appear  that  there  are  two  persons  to  whom  the  description  in 
the  v/ill  may  apply.  Where  a  bequest  is  made  to  children,  the  term,  unless  otherwise 
specified,  is  held  to  mean  children  at  the  time  of  the  testator's  death,  and  to  include  a 
child  in  its  mother's  womb,  but  not  illegitimate  children  when  there  are  legitimate  chil- 
dren who  answer  the  description  in  the  will.  Whenever  the  estate  is  unable  to  discharge 
the  debts  and  specific  legacies,  the  general  money  legacies  are  abated  proportionately; 
and  specific  legacies  are  themselves  liable  to  be  abated  if  the  debts  be  not  yet  discharged. 
Legacies  are  subject  to  ademption,  i.e.,  to  be  destroyed  or  withheld  on  account  of  some 
act  of  the  testator  indicating  an  intention  to  revoke  the  bequest;  thus,  where  a  testator 
gives  a  legacy  to  a  child  and  afterwards  makes  a  settlement  on  her,  the  settlement  is 
regarded  as  an  ademption  of  the  legacy.  When  two  legacies  are  given  to  the  same  per- 
son, the  question  arises  whether  he  shall  take  both.  It  has  been  held  that  where  two 
legacies  of  unequal  value  are  given  to  the  same  person  by  one  will,  or  where  legacies 
of  equal  or  unequal  value  are  given  to  the  same  person  by  different  wills,  he  is  entitled 
to  receive  both  legacies;  where  the  same  thing  is  given  twice,  or  legacies  of  equal  value 
are  given  to  the  same  person  by  the  same  will,  he  is  entitled  to  receive  but  one  legacy. 
Where  a  testator  gives  a  legacy  to  his  debtor  as  much  as  or  more  than  the  debt,  the 
legacy,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  is  presumed  by  courts  of  equity  to 
be  in  satisfaction  of  the  debt;  but  a  legacy  to  a  debtor  will  not  constitute  a  release  of  the 
4ebt  unless  it  be  clearly  shown  that  such  is  the  intention  of  the  testator. 

LEGAL  TENDER     See  Monet. 

LEGARI],  Hugh  Swinton,  1797-1843;  b.  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  of  Huguenot  extraction. 
He  studied  law  for  three  years,  and  then  visited  Edinburgh,  where  he  completed  his 
education,  traveling  afterwards  on  the  continent.  Returning  home,  he  devoted  himself 
to  farming  for  a  time,  near  Charleston,  and  then  began  the  practice  of  law  in  that  city. 
He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  afterwards  attorney-gen- 
eral, being  at  the  same  time  editor  of  the  Southern  Bemew.  In  1832  he  was  sent  to  Bel- 
gium as  charge  d'affaires;  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1837-39;  and  from  1841  until 
his  death,  was  attorney-general  of  the  United  States.  He  favored  state  rights,  but  was 
an  opponent  of  nullification.  His  writings,  collected  and  edited  by  his  sister,  were 
published  in  2  vols,  after  his  death. 

LEGATE  AND  LEGATION  (Legate,  ante).  As  commonly  used  m  modern  times 
the  word  legate  is  applied  to  the  person  charged  by  the  pope  of  Rome  to  represent  him, 
or  the  Roman  church,  at  the  seat  of  government  of  a  foreign  country,  or  at  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric  of  the  church.  But  the  word  need  have  no  such  restricted  use.  It  was 
employed  by  the  Romans  under  the  republic,  before  the  church  controlled  Rome,  to 
indicate  any  person  sent  by  the  government  on  a  special  mission  of  importance  to  another 
government,  or  even  to  a  conquered  province;  when  a  legate  frequently  became  acting 
governor  by  virtue  of  such  commission.  Legatus  among  the  Romans  was  a  synonym  of 
ambassador.  Envoy-extraordinary,  legate,  ambassador,  are  three  words  signifying 
nearly  the  same  thing:  the  first  two  indicating  a  fresh  or  special  appointment  for  a 
specific  object,  and  the  last  a  more  permanent  mission.  The  term  legation  includes  all 
that  appertains  officially  to  the  position  of  a  legate,  an  ambassador,  or  an  envoy-extra- 
ordinary, viz.,  his  secretaries,  attaches,  family,  and  residence.  We  speak  of  the  resi- 
dence of  the  American  legation,  but  by  "a  call  at  the  legation"  one  may  mean  a  call  on 
any  oflTicer  or  any  of  the  families  of  the  oflBcers  of  the  legation,  meaning  then  by  legation 
the  seat  of  residence  of  its  members. 

LEGGE,  James,  ll.d.,  b.  Huntly,  Aberdeenshire,  in  1815;  graduated  at  King's  col- 
lege and  university  in  1835;  studied  subsequently  at  Highbury  theological  college,  Lon- 
don, and  received  from  the  university  of  Aberdeen  the  degree  of  ll.d.  in  1870.^  In  1889 
he  was  appointed  by  the  London  missionary  society  a  missionary  to  the  Chinese,  and 
leached  Malacca  in  Dec.  of  the  same  year.  In  1840  he  took  charge  of  the  Anglo-Chinese 
college  founded  by  the  rev.  Dr.  R.  Morrison  in  1825.  In  1843  he  removed  to  Hong- 
Kona:,  where  he  discharged  missionary  duties,  and  ofiiciated  as  minister  of  the  English 
union  church  until  1867,  when  he  visited  England.  While  in  England  he  was  presented 
by  the  government  of  the  colony  with  a  service  of  plate  "  in  acknowledgment  of  many 
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valuable  public  services  freely  and  gratuitously  rendered."  He  was  presented  also  by 
many  of  the  Chinese  inhabitants  with  a  valuable  and  beautiful  silver  tablet,  made  after 
the  Chinese  fashion.  In  1870  he  returned  to  Hong-Kong.  In  1875  some  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  China  trade  formed  themselves  into  a  committee  to  establish  a  chair  of 
the  Chinese  language  and  literature  at  Oxford,  to  be  occupied  first  by  Dr.  Legge.  The 
university  responded  to  the  proposal,  and  the  chair  was  constituted  in  Mar.,  187G.  Dr. 
Legge  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussions  held  in  1847.  in  China,  about  the  proper 
rendering  in  Chinese  of  the  words  God  and  Spirit,  and  published  a  volume  in  1852  under 
the  title  of  The  Notiom  of  the  Chinese  concerning  God  and  Spirits.  His  chief  work  is  an 
edition  of  the  Chinese  classics  with  the  Chinese  text,  a  translation  in  English,  notes 
critical  and  exegetical,  and  copious  prolegomena.  lie  was  led  to  prepare  this,  he  says, 
in  1841,  from  a  conviction  that  he  "should  not  be  able  to  consider  himself  qualified  for 
the  duties  of  his  position  until  he  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  classical  books  of  the 
Chinese,  and  had  investigated  for  himself  the  whole  field  of  thought  through  which  the 
sages  of  China  had  ranged,  and  in  which  were  to  be  found  the  foundations  of  the  moral, 
social,  and  political  life  of  the  people."  His  plan  was  to  embrace  what  are  called  "the 
four  Shu,''  and  "the  five  King."  The  Shu  were  published  in  2 volumes  in  1861.  Three 
of  the  King  have  been  published,  and  with  these  are  translations  of  various  other  impor- 
tant ancient  Chinese  works.  For  these  works  the  Julien  prize,  on  occasion  of  its  first 
award,  was  given  to  Dr.  Legge  by  the  Academie  des  Belles  Lettres  et  Inscriptions  of  the 
institute  of  France  in  1875.  He  attended  the  congress  of  orientalists  at  Florence  in  1878. 

LEGGETT,  Mortimer  D.,  b.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1831;  emigrated  to  Ohio  in  1847,  where 
he  entered  the  legal  profession,  settling  at  Zanesville.  He  was  superintendent  of  schools 
in  that  city  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  in  1861,  when  he  raised  an  infantry  regi- 
ment, of  which  he  was  appointed  col.  in  Jan.,  1862.  He  led  this  regiment,  the  78th 
Ohio,  at  Fort  Donelson,  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  Corinth.  He  commanded  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Jackson,  Tenn. ,  and  defended  Bolivar  against  a  superior  force.  He  was  made 
brig. gen.  of  volunteers  in  1862;  was  severely  wounded  at  Champion  Hills  and  Vicks- 
burg,  but  took  part  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  in  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  and  for 
gallant  conduct  in  the  latter  was  brevetted  maj.gen.,  and  afterwards  promoted  to  a  full 
major  generalship.     He  was  appointed  commissioner  of  patents  in  1871. 

LEGGETT,  William,  1802-39;  b.  New  York;  educated  at  Georgetown,  D.  C. ;  was 
midshipman  in  the  navy.  1822-26;  published  in  1825  Leisure  Hours  at  Sea,  a  volume  of 
poems  written  while  in  the  navy;  became  in  1828  editor  of  the  Critic,  a  weekly  journal, 
which  was  afterwards  united  with  the  Neic  York  Mirror.  Several  articles  of  his  which 
appeared  in  the  Mirror  and  other  magazines  he  subsequently  published  in  a  volume 
with  the  title  of  Tales  by  a  Country  Schoolmaster,  which  was  followed  by  Sketches  at  Seu. 
In  1829  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Evening  Post,  continuing  till  1836.  He 
denounced  those  who  mobbed  the  abolitionists  in  1835,  earnestly  defending  the  right  of 
free  discussion.  Retiring  from  the  Post,  he  established  the  Plaindealer,  a  weekly  jour- 
nal, which  had  a  large  circulation,  but  was  continued  only  a  year.  In  1839  he  was 
appointed  by  president  Van  Buren  diplomatic  agent  to  Guatemala,  but  died  suddenly  at 
New  Rochelle  while  preparing  for  his  departure.  Two  volumes  of  his  Political  Writings 
were  published  after  his  death,  with  a  memoir  by  Theodore  Sedgwick.  Mr.  Leggett  was 
a  fearless  advocate  of  freedom  of  opinion  and  discussion,  and  Mr.  Bryant  wrote  a  highly 
eulogistic  poetical  tribute  to  his  memory. 

LEGHORN,  a  province  of  Italy,  comprising  a  city  of  the  same  name,  on  the  w.  coast 
in  the  division  of  Tuscany,  with  the  island  of  Elba  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  between 
that  country  and  the  island  of  Corsica,  and  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  channel  of  Piom- 
bino.  The  surface  of  the  island  of  Elba  (17^  sq.m.;  pop.  '72,  21,755)  is  hilly,  and  the 
soil  is  very  fertile.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  and  especially  the 
vine.  Iron  ore  is  found.  The  n.e.  portion  of  the  province,  containing  the  city  of  Leg- 
horn, is  a  point  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea;  109  sq.m.;  pop.  '72,  97,096 — 10,000 
Jews. 

LEGION,  THEBAN,  according  to  tradition,  a  number  of  Christians,  who,  about 
A.D.  286,  submitted  to  martyrdom  rather  than  attack  their  brethren  or  sacrifice  to  the 
gods.  This  occurred  during  the  persecutions  by  the  emperor  Maximin.  Maurice,  the 
leader  of  tlie  league,  was  canoniz(!d. 

LEGOUV^,  Gabriel  Ernest  Wilfrid,  b.  Paris,  1807;  son  of  Gabriel  Marie; 
adopted  tlu;  profession  of  his  father,  and  wrote  miscellaneously,  but  cliefiy  for  the 
stage.  IIi>i  most  important  work,  Adrienne  Ijecouwenr,  was  written  in  association  with 
Scribe  and  played  by  Rachel.  He  also  composed  a  version  of  the  story  of  Medea,  in 
which  the  great  tragedienne  refused  to  perform,  being  heavily  fined  by  her  manager  in. 
consequence.     Lcgouve  became  a  member  of  the  academy  in  1856. 

LEGOUY^,  Gabriel  Marie  Jean  Baptiste,  1764-1812;  b.  Paris;  was  a  poet  of 
ability  and  erudition,  wealthy  by  inheritance,  who  devoted  his  life  to  literature.  He 
wrote  several  tragedies,  which  met  with  success,  and  one  of  these,  Epicharis  et  Neron^ 
was  dignified  by  the  performance  of  the  great  actor  Talma  in  the  character  of  the 
tyrant.  His  Henri  IV.  and  La  Mort  d'Ahel  were  highly  esteemed,  and  he  wrote  also 
several  poems  of  merit.     He  was  a  member  of  the  institute,  and  professor  of  Latin 
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poetry.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  reodered  unhappy  by  domestic  affliction  and 
other  troubles,  and  in  1810  he  became  deranged  and  was  placed  in  a  private  asylum, 
where  he  died. 

LEGRAND  DU  SAULLE,  Henri,  a  French  physician;  b.  in  Dijon,  1830;  of 
iiigh  authority  on  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  His  work,  Be  Folic  Devant  les  Tribunaux, 
was  awarded  an  academical  prize.  His  essay  on  Le  Delire  des  Persecutions,  suggested  by 
the  rancor  of  retaliation  against  the  commune,  attracted  general  attention. 

LEH.     See  Le  Leh,  ante. 

LEHIGH,  a  co.  in  s.  Pennsylvania,  having  the  Lehigh  river  for  its  n.  and  n.e. 
boundary ;  drained  also  by  Jordan  creek,  running  south-eastward,  and  emptying  into  the 
Lehigh  river  at  Allentown ;  341  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  66,220.  Its  surface  is  diversified  and 
lias  features  of  great  natural  beauty,  with  comparatively  little  woodland.  Its  n.w.  bor- 
der is  defined  by  the  Kittatinny,  or  Blue,  mountain  and  valley,  the  latter  remarkable  for 
its  beauty  and  fertility.  In  the  extreme  s.e.  is  South  mountain.  It  contains  Delaware 
Water  Gap  in  the  extreme  northern  portion,  a  celebrated  resort  for  tourists,  where  the 
Delaware  river  passes  through  a  narrow  gorge  in  the  Blue  mountains,  3  miles  in  length, 
whose  sides  rise  1400  ft.  above  the  water,  and  whose  rocks  are  composed  of  Silurian 
limestone,  Medina  sandstone,  and  slate.  It  contains  zinc  and  iron  mines,  and  extensive 
iron  works,  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  and  iron  foundries.  Value  of  pig  iron  in  1870, 
$6,194,970.  It  had,  in  1870,  23  iron  mines,  employing  383  hands  (140  underground),  with 
a  capital  of  $223,447,  and  annual  product  of  $384,168.  It  had  12  stone  quarries,  employ- 
ing 95  hands,  with  a  capital  of  $28,700  and  annual  product  $59,995.  Its  leading  indus- 
tries are  the  manufacture  of  carriages,  bricks,  clothing,  leather,  tin,  copper,  and  sheet- 
iron  ware.  Among  its  manufactories  are  breweries,  tanneries,  refined  petroleum  land 
currying  establishments,  saw  and  flour  mills.  It  had,  in  1870,  694  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, emplojdng  5,345  hands,  with  a  capital  of  $10,276,247,  and  an  annual  product 
of  $15,480,848.  Its  soil  is  fertile  and  produces  fruit,  wheat,  and  all  kinds  of  grain. 
Cash  value  of  farms  in  1870,  numbering  3,045,  $23,555,476.  Value  of  all  live  stock  in 
1870,  $1,949,157.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  the  Lehigh  and  Sus- 
quehanna, tlie  East  Pennsylvania  branch  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad,  and 
the  North  Pennsylvania  railroad.     Seat  of  justice,  Allentown. 

LEHIGH  RIVER,  in  e.  Pennsylvania,  rising  in  the  s.w.  extremity  of  Pike  co.,  flows 
s.w.  to  the  Blue  ridge,  12  m.  below  Mauch  Chunk,  passing  through  a  gorge  of  the  Kit- 
tatinny mountain,  then  s.e.  to  Easton,  uniting  at  that  point  with  the  Delaware.  It  is 
nearly  120  m.  in  length,  and  by  skillful  engineering  it  has  been  made  to  float  steamboats 
from  Whitehaven,  84  m.  from  its  mouih.  It  is  a  swiftly  flowing  stream  passing  through 
a  rich  anthracite  coal,  iron,  and  lumber  region,  winding  among  sterile  mountain  ranges, 
through  narrow  ravines,  and  over  level,  fertile  plains.  Its  course  is  parallel  with  the 
railroad  of  the  Lehigh  coal  and  navigation  company  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Easton. 

LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY,  in  South  Bethleham,  Northampton  co.,  Penn.,  was 
founded  in  1865  through  the  liberality  of  Asa  Packer,  who  gave  56  acres  of  land  as  a 
site  and  endowed  it  with  the  sum  of  $500,000.  It  is  a  Protestant  Episcopal  institution. 
Number  of  professors  in  1878,  14;  students,  113.     President,  John  M.  Leavitt,  d.d. 

LEHM ANN, .  Charles  Ernest  Rodolphe  Henri,  b.  at  Kiel,  in  Holstein,  1814; 
received  his  first  instruction  in  painting  from  his  father,  but  afterwards  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  the  pupil  of  Ingres,  and  began  to  exhibit  in  1835.  His  pictures  are 
remarkable  for  brilliancy  of  color,  and  for  a  certain  poetic  quality  which  appeals  strongly 
to  the  imagination.  The  Bible  and  Greek  literature  have  afforded  him  his  best  subjects. 
He  has  also  painted  some  excellent  portraits  of  eminent  men. 

LEIBNITZ,  Gottfried  Wilhelm  von  (ante),  not  only  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  universal  scholarship,  but  also  of  early  acquirement,  excelling  in  precocity 
the  prodigy  Chatterton;  for,  although  he  did  not  reach  maturity  as  soon  as  Chatterton, 
he  excelled  him  in  mental  power  and  acquirements  at  an  early  age.  At  a  period  when 
the  latter  was  merely  a  brilliant  writer,  Leibnitz  was  a  philosopher  and  had  solid  acquire- 
ments. Before  he  was  12  years  old  he  was  quite  familiar  with  many  Latin  authors,  and 
was  also  making  critical  readings  of  Bacon  and  Descartes  as  compared  to  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  and  was  forming  theories  which  embraced  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  all  the 
sciences.  His  treatise  l)e  Prindpio  Indimdue,  which  was  produced  on  becoming  bach- 
elor of  philosophy  at  the  age  of  17,  is  the  most  wonderful  example  of  early  erudition 
and  power  of  thought  on  record.  The  refusal  of  the  faculty  at  Leipsic  to  grant  him 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  law  was,  according  to  some,  only  ostensibly  on  account  of  his 
youth,  really  because  of  ill-will  entertained  towards  him,  and  which  caused  him  to 
leave  his  native  city  forever.  Previous  to  meeting  the  baron  von  Boineberg  he  becanae 
acquainted  with  a  society  of  Rosicrucians  and  alchemists  at  Nuremberg,  and  as  their 
secretary  recorded  their  experiments  and  searched  the  alchemic  authors  for  evidences  of 
the  philosopher's  stone.  It  would  require  a  large  volume  to  contain  brief  notices,  not 
to  speak  of  commentaries,  on  all  his  works.  His  visit  to  Paris  in  company  with  the 
sons  of  Boineburg  resulted  in  his  acquaintance  with  Iluygens  and  Cassini — the  one  the 
greatest  continental  physicist,  and  both  the  most  accomplished  practical  astronomers  of 
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that  time.  He  also  visited  Newton  in  England,  and  must  have  obtained  from  these 
sources  many  ideas  whicli  aided  him  in  forming  las  system  of  the  calculus.  At  Paris, 
especially,  he  devoted  himself  to  mathematics  and  physics.  lie  was  an  especial  friend 
and  admirer,  and  indeed  pupil,  of  lluygens,  although  the  latter  did  not  follow  the 
methods  of  the  calculus  until  his  old  age  because  of  his  wonderful  facility  in  the  older 
methods.  The  genius  of  Leibnitz  must  have  been  colossal,  but  his  domain  was  too  vast 
to  admit  of  undisputed  sway,  and  some  of  his  doctrines  require  the  support  of  reason- 
ing which  is  not  sufficiently  grounded  in  established  truths.  There  is  a  certain  degree 
of  unwarrantable  assumption  and  hypothesis  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  monads,  and 
his  doctrine  of  pre-established  harmony,  as  briefly  noticed  in  the  foregoing  article,  is 
not  as  well  grounded  in  logical  data  as  many  more  recent  works  on  metaphysical  or 
philosophical  subjects,  altliougli  exliibiting  wonderful  talent  in  giving  verbal  form  to 
brilliant  ideas.  Many  of  his  ideas  had  been  formed  in  his  youth,  and  notwithstanding 
his  immense  intellectual  ability,  they  must  have  been  in  some  degree,  it  may  be  justly 
said,  crude;  for  if  modern  biological  science  has  demonstrated  anj'thing,  it  is  the  fact 
that  a  certain  length  of  time — more  than  25  years — is  required  to  allow  of  the  development 
of  any  brain  as  an  efficient  organ  of  extensive  thought;  and  this  remark  is  justified  by 
the  fact  that  his  doctrine  of  monads,  of  pre-established  harmony,  and  of  optimism, 
have  resulted  in  no  positive  advancement  in  mental  or  physical  science.  The  doctrine 
of  monads,  besides  being  inconsistent  with  the  tenor  of  much  else  that  he  wrote,  may 
indeed  be  taken  as  one  of  the  foundations  of  materialism;  at  least,  some  of  the  hypoth- 
eses contained  in  it  may  be  soused.  If  his  hypothesis  that  to  arrive  at  the  essential 
power  of  matter  (and  he  concedes  that  it  ])ossesses  inherent  power)  we  must  proceed  to 
its  ultimate  elements,  be  well  founded,  then  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  easily  main- 
tained— a  doctrine  which,  although  not  demonstrably  inconsistent  with  that  of  opti- 
mism, or  of  pre-established  harmony,  is  opposed  to  ideas  assumed  in  many  other  portions 
of  his  writings.  For  instance,  at  the  congress  of  Nimeugen,  in  1677,  he  produced  a 
treatise  in  which  he  defined  tlieology  as  the  jurisprudence  of  God,  and  maintained, 
although  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  that  all  the  states  of  Christendom  should  form  but  a 
single  body,  v.ith  the  pope  for  its  spiritual  and  the  emperor  for  its  temporal  head.  To 
uphold  many  of  his  philosophical  ideas  he  maintained  that  logical  truth  is  equivalent  to 
actual  truth,  and  that  ideas  are  identical  with  things;  and  this  is  a  logical  deduction 
from  the  premises  that  an  ultimate  particle,  or  rather  its  attenuation,  like  a  monad, 
possesses  the  power  of  thought.  From  this  also  naturally  flows  the  idea  that  any 
abstract  conception  which  involves  no  contradiction  with  reason  must  be  absolutely  true. 
The  doctrine  of  monads  is  essentially  a  mystical  one,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  nidus  for 
the  evolution  of  many  hypotheses  or  theories.  If,  as  Leibnitz  maintained,  monads  be 
the  simple,  active  elements  of  things,  tlie  veritable  living  atoms  of  nature,  the  final 
forces  of  the  universe,  uninfluenced  from  without,  but  continually  changing  by  an 
inward  principle  in  consequence  of  which  they  develop  themselves  spontaneously,  and 
if  they  be,  properly  speaking,  souls,  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  also  a  micro- 
cosm of  the  whole  universe,  we  have  elements  out  of  which  may  be  formed  various 
evolution  113'potheses,  preordained  harmonies,  or  simple  pantheism.  God,  he  says,  is 
the  original  monad,  from  which  all  the  rest  are  generated.  To  maintain  some  of  his 
positions  he  considers  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  monads,  conscious  and  unconscious, 
and  that  God  has  so  perfected  all  things  that  all  the  monads  in  the  universe  work 
together  to  accomplish  that  for  which  they  were  intended.  This  harmony  results  from 
the  nature  of  monads,  as  well  as  from  a  pre-established  divine  decree.  A  linimony 
therefore  follows  between  all  parts  of  matter,  between  the  future  and  the  past,  and 
between  divine  decrees  and  human  actions;  and  one  physical  cause  follows  another  in 
preordained  sequence.  The  doctrine  of  optimism  naturally  follows  from  these  conclu- 
sions. 

LEICESTER,  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of.     See  Montfort,  Simon  de,  ante. 

LEICHIIARDT,  Ludwig,  1813-48;  b,  at  Trebitsch,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Brandenburg;  studied  philology,  medicine,  and  natural  science  atGottingcn  and  Berlin; 
traveled  in  Italy,  France,  and  England,  and  in  1841  went  to  Australia,  where  he  won 
great  distinction  as  an  explorer.  His  Jovrnnl  of  an  Overland  Bkvpedition  it  1  Australia 
from  Moreton  Bay  to  Fort  EMim/ton  was  published  in  1847,  At  the  close  of  that  year  he 
started  to  goacross  the  Australian  continent  from  e.  to  w,,  but  died  on  the  way.  His  life, 
by  Zuchold,  appeared  in  1856. 

LEIDY.  Joseph,  b.  Philadelphia,  1823;  graduated  from  the  medical  department  of 
the  university  of  Pennsylvania  in  1844,  and  thenceforward  devoted  himself  to  biological 
studies,  especially  comparative  anatomy  and  vertebrate  paleontology,  on  which  lie  pub- 
lished valuable  papers  in  the  Proceedin//H  of  th(;  academy  of  natural  sciences  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  'Tranmctions  of  the  American  philosophical  society,  and  in  the  Contributions 
to  Kno\dedcjc  of  the  Smitlisonlan  institution.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  professor  of  anat- 
omy in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1871  professor  of  natural  liistory  in 
Swarthmore  college.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  served  with  distinction  as 
surgeon  of  Satterlee  hospital  in  Philadelphia.  Among  his  works  are:  Mora  and  Fauna 
within  Living  Animals;  Memoir  on  an  Extinct  Species  of  American  Ox;  Ancient  Fauna 
of  Nebraska;  Memoir  of  the  Extinct  Sloth  Tribe  of  Noi'th  America;  Cretaceous  JReptiles  of 
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tJie  United  States;  and  Contributions  to  the  Extinct  Vertebrate  Fauna  of  the  Western  Terri- 
tones, 

LEIGH,  Benjamin  Watkins,  ll.d.,  1781-1849;  b.  in  Chesterfield  co.,  Va. ;  gradu- 
ated at  William  and  Mary  college;  entered  the  legal  profession,  practicing  successively 
at  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and  served  as  reporter  of  the  court  of  appeals.  He  was 
frequently  chosen  to  the  legislature,  and  served  as  commissioner  to  revise  the  statutes 
of  the  state,  and  also  to  adjust  questions  in  dispute  w^ith  Kentucky.  In  1835  he  was 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  where  he  took  a  prominent  position,  but  resigned  in  1837. 
He  published  12  vols,  of  reports  of  the  court  of  appeals  and  general  court  of  Virginia. 

LEIGH,  Edward,  1602-71;  b.  England;  educated  at  Oxford  and  studied  law  in 
the  middle  temple.  In  1636  he  entered  parliament,  became  a  col.  in  the  parliamentary 
army  during  the  civil  war,  and  soon  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Westminster  assembly 
of  divines.  In  1648  he  was  turned  out  of  parliament  for  favoring  a  reconciliation  with 
the  king.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  theology, 
and  published  the  following  works:  A  Body  of  Dwinity ,  London,  1654;  Annotations  on 
the  Five  Poetical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  London,  1657;  Annotations  upon  all  the  New 
Testament,  London,  1650;  A  Treatise  of  the  Divine  Promises,  London,  1653;  Gritica  Sacra^ 
London,  1662;  A  Treatise  of  Religion  and  Learning  and  of  Religious  and  Learned  Men^ 
London,  1656. 

LEIGHTON,  Alexander,  1568-1644;  b.  Edinburgh,  Scotland;  educated  in  the 
university  there,  and  was  professor  therein  of  moral  philosophy  from  1603  to  1613,  when 
he  became  a  Presbyterian  preacher  in  London,  practicing  medicine  at  the  same  time. 
He  published  Speculum  Belli  Sacra,  or  The  Looking-Olass  of  the  Holy  War;  and  an 
Appeal  to  the  Parliament,  or  Sion's  Plea  against  the  Prelacie.  The  latter  was  deemed 
libelous  in  respect  of  the  king,  queen,  and  bishops,  and  he  was  twice  sentenced  by  the 
star-chamber  to  be  publicly  whipped,  to  lose  both  ears,  to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory,  to 
be  branded  on  the  cheek  with  the  letters  S.  S.  (sower  of  sedition),  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£10,000,  and  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  fleet.  The  Long  parliament  released 
him  in  1640,  after  he  had  been  confined  for  11  years.  He  was  awarded  a  pecuniary 
indemnity,  and  in  1642  was  made  keeper  of  Lambeth  palace  as  a  state  prison,  where  he 
died, 

LEIGHTON,  Frederick,  b.  at  Scarborough,  England,  1830;  learned  drawing  in 
Rome,  entered  the  royal  academy  at  Berlin  as  a  student  in  1843,  finished  his  education 
at  Frankfort  and  went  to  Brussels,  where,  in  1848,  he  produced  his  first  painting, 
"  Cimabue  Finding  Giotto  Drawing  in  the  Fields."  After  studying  further  at  Paris  and 
Frankfort  he  went  again  to  Rome,  where  he  reproduced  the  "  Cimabue"  for  exhibition 
at  the  London  royal  academy  in  1855.  The  picture  was  so  successful  as  to  be  purchased 
by  the  queen.  He  has  gained  great  distinction  in  his  art,  and  among  liis  works  are: 
"Triumphs  of  Music;"  "Scene  from  Romeo  and  Juliet;"  "Star  of  Bethlehem," 
"  Michael  Angelo  Nursing  his  Dying  Servant;"  "  Helen  of  Troy;"  "David;"  "  Syracusan 
Bride  Leading  Wild  Beasts  to  the  Temple  of  Diana." 

LEIPSIC,  COLLOQUY  of.  The  disputes  in  the  16th  c.  between  the  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists  having  become  very  acrimonious,  and  attempts  at  reconciliation  by  seve- 
ral persons  having  been  unsuccessful,  the  authorities  and  the  people  were  convinced  that 
greater  efforts  should  be  made  to  secure,  if  not  unity,  at  least  peace  and  harmony 
between  the  two  churches.  A  conference  was  proposed  by  the  theologians  of  Hesse  and 
Brandenburg  to  those  of  Leipsic.  The  elector  George  of  Saxony  having  sanctioned 
the  plan  of  a  private  conference,  the  meetings  commenced  Mar.  3,  1631,  at  the  residence 
of  the  upper  court  preacher,  and,  under  his  presidency,  were  held  daily  until  Mar.  23. 
The  confession  of  Augsburg  was  adopted  as  a  basis,  and  every  article  examined  sepa- 
rately. They  agreed  on  the  articles  V.  to  VII.  and  XII.  to  XXVIIL,  but  differed  as  to 
III.,  the  Lutiierans  maintaining  that  not  only  the  divine  but  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
possessed  omniscience,  omnipotence,  etc.,  by  virtue  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in 
his  person,  and  that  the  glory  which  Christ  received  was  only  by  his  human  nature;  the 
reformers,  on  the  contrary,  denying  that  Christ,  as  man,  was  omniscient  and  omnipres- 
ent. On  the  tenth  article  they  could  not  agree,  the  reformers  denying  the  physical  par- 
ticipation in  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  and  asserting  a  spiritual 
participation  by  faith.  The  reformers  desired,  if  they  could  not  agree  on  this  point, 
that  the  two  parties  should  be  charitable  to  each  other,  and  unite  in  opposition  to  Roman- 
ism. The  Lutherans  said  the  proposition  must  be  further  considered  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.  On  the  article  concerning  election,  the  reformers  based  election  on  the  will  of 
God,  and  reprobation  on  the  unbelief  of  man;  while  the  Lutherans  regarded  election  as 
the  result  of  God's  prescience  of  the  faith  of  the  elect.  No  decided  and  permanent  bene- 
fit resulted  from  the  colloquy! 

LEISLER,  Jacob,  b.  Frankfort,  Germany;  d.  in  New  York,  1691;  was  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  Dutch  E,  I.  company,  and  in  1660  came  to  America,  and  went  into 
business  on  his  own  account.  He  was  for  a  time  a  resident  of  Alban3%  where  he  became 
concerned  in  some  church  troubles,  out  of  which  grew  litigation  and  contention  which 
affected  both  his  moral  and  financial  standing.  He  afterwards  settled  in  New  York, 
and  in  1678  sailed  for  Europe,  but  was  captured  by  pirates,  and  only  regained  his  liberty 
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on  the  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom  for  those  days — 2,050  pieces  of  eight,  or  Spanish 
dollars.  lie  returned  to  New  York,  and  five  years  later  was  appointed  a  commissioner 
of  the  court  of  admiralty.  In  1688,  Francis  Nicholson  being  governor  of  the  province, 
Leisler  took  advantage  of  the  English  revolution  to  attempt  an  overthrow  of  the  local 
government  and  the  seizure  of  the  administration.  He  overcame  the  party  favorable 
to  kiug  James,  declared  for  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  seized  the  fort  and  confiscated 
the  public  funds.  He  planted  a  battery  of  six  guns  within  the  fort — thus  giving  the 
name  to  that  portion  of  the  island  which  it  has  borne  ever  since — and  then  proceeded  to 
invest  the  northern  part  of  the  province,  having  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  by 
the  committee  of  safety.  In  Dec,  1689,  lie  assumed  the  title  of  lieut.gov.  under  an 
indefinite  dispatch  from  William  and  Mary,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
gov.  Sloughter  on  the  latter's  appointment  to  that  office.  He  was  accordingly  seized  and 
imprisoned,  and,  on  a  trial  for  murder  and  high  treason,  was  condemned  to  death,  which 
sentence  was  executed  in  New  York,  May  16,  1691.  Leisler's  condemnation  was  con- 
sidered to  have  been  unjustly  effected,  and  the  act  of  attainder  which  was  passed  upon 
him  was  afterwards  reversed,  his  heirs  indemnified  through  the  influence  of  gov.  Bella- 
mont,  and  his  remains  exhumed  and  honorably  reinterred  in  the  Dutch  church  in  Gar- 
den street,  New  York.  In  1689  Leisler  purchased  for  the  Huguenots  the  tract  called 
New  Rochelle,  in  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.  The  petition  of  his  son,  which,  with  other 
documents  referring  to  this  history,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Documentairy  History  N.T., 
vol.  xi.,  sets  forth  the  nature  of  the  labors  of  Jacob  Leisler,  sen.,  in  behalf  of  the  interests 
of  William  and  Mary,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  presents  the  case  on 
which  the  act  of  attainder  was  eventually  rescinded. 

LEI'THA  {ante),  a  river  in  Austria,  forming  part  of  the  western  limit  of  Hungary, 
dividing  it  from  Lower  Austria.  Flowing  into  the  river  Raab,  a  branch  of  the  Danube, 
it  forms  an  island  on  which  is  situated  the  market-town  of  Altenburg,  in  Hungary,  47 
m.  s.e.  of  Vienna.  It  rises  at  Haderswerth,  between  Cisleithania,  in  Lower  Austria,  and 
Transleithauia,  in  Hungary,  the  etymology  of  their  names  being  attributable  to  its  vicin- 
ity. It  makes  its  course  along  a  valley  of  the  Leitha  mountains,  which  rise  from  1500 
to  2,000  ft.  between  it  and  the  Neusiedler-See,  passing  through  them  into  Hungary.  It 
is  a  sluggish  stream,  its  course  lying  among  marshes  and  fertile  plains.  Its  waters  fur- 
nish an  abundance  of  fish. 

LEITNER,  Gottlieb  William,  ph.d.,  b.  at  Pesth,  Hungary,  1330.  His  father,  a 
German  physician,  becoming  involved  in  the  revolution  of  1849,  went  to  Turkey,  where- 
Gottlieb,  who  had  been  well  instructed  in  the  classics,  became  master  of  the  Turkish,  Ara- 
bic, and  modern  Greek.  He  also  learned  English,  French,  and  Italian  at  the  Britisli  col- 
lege in  Malta,  and  was  interpreter  to  the  English  commissariat  during  the  Crimean  war. 
After  the  war  was  over  he  went  to  London,  was  naturalized  as  a  British  subject,  and 
accepted  an  appointment  as  professor  of  oriental  languages  and  Mohammedan  law  in  King's 
college.  In  1864  he  w^as  appointed  director  of  a  college  at  Lahore,  in  the  Punjab.  Iel 
that  country  he  founded  many  societies,  schools,  public  libraries,  and  colleges,  and 
established  several  newspapers,  thus  setting  in  play  large  influences  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  people.  He  organized  the  Punjab  university  upon  a  solid  basis.  He  also- 
found  time  to  engage  in  the  exploration  of  Thibet  and  the  other  countries  n.  of  the 
Himalayas,  discovering  Dardistan,  with  its  interesting  group  of  languages.  He  also 
extended  his  philological  researches  to  the  languages  of  Cabool,  Cashmere,  and  Badakh- 
shan,  and  sent  to  the  Vienna  exposition  an  extensive  collection  of  Central  Asiatic  antiq- 
uities. His  principal  works,  besides  numerous  contributions  to  the  collections  of 
learned  societies  in  England  and  up')n  the  continent,  are  a  Philosophical  Grammar  of 
Arabic,  in  the  English.  Urdu,  and  Arabic  languages;  TJie  Races  of  Turkey ;  a  Compara- 
tive Grammar  of  the  Dardu  Languages;  History,  Songs,  and  Legends  of  Dardistan;  and 
Grceco-Buddhist  DiscoveHes. 

LE  JEUNE,  Paul,  1592-1664.  He  went  to  Canada  in  1632,  as  first  superior  of  the 
Jesuit  mis.sions,  remaining  in  that  position  till  1639;  and  on  his  return  to  France  was 
procurateur  of  foreign  missions.     He  was  editor  of  some  of  the  Jesuit  Relations. 

LE  KAIN,  Henri  Louis  Cain,  1728-78;  b.  Paris.  Voltaire  was  attracted  to  him 
by  witnessing  his  early  attempts  in  amateur  representation,  and  procured  for  him  an 
opportunity  to  appear  in  the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  where  he  achieved  a  distinguished 
position  in  spite  of  great  opposition,  and  faults  which  his  genius  at  last  overcame.  He 
ranks  among  tiie  most  eminent  French  tragedians.  His  greal  rules  were  in  the  tragedies 
of  Voltaire.     His  Menwires  were  reprinted  in  Paris  under  the  direction  of  Talma  in"l825. 

LELAND,  Charles  Godfrey,  b.  Philadelphia,  1824.  Mter  graduating  at  Princa- 
ton  in  1846,  he  traveled  in  Europe,  and  continued  his  studies  at  the  universities  of 
Heidelberg,  Munich,  and  Paris.  lie  was  in  the  latter  city  during  the  outbreak  in  Feb., 
1848,  and  joined  the  students  of  the  Latin  quarter  behind  the  barricades.  Returning  to 
America  the  same  year,  he  prepared  for  the  bar,  but  concluded  to  devote  himself  to  a 
literary  career.  He  wrote  at  first  for  the  periodicals,  Graham's,  JSartain's,  and  the 
Knickerbocker  magazines,  and  edited  the  first  of  these  at  one  time.  He  has  made  a  study 
of  the  Gypsy  or  Rommany  language  and  history,  and  of  dialect  waiting.  He  has  also 
obtained  reputation  as  a  German  scholar.    It  is  probable,  however,  that  Mr.  Leland's. 
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fame  will  rest  chiefly  on  his  work  as  a  humorist,  in  which  capacity  he  has  contributed 
freely  to  American  literature.  He  has  published  Sketch-Book  of  3feister  Karl,  1S55;  The 
Poetry  and  Mystery  of  Dreams,  1855;  Pictures  of  Travel,  translated  from  the  German  of 
Heinrich  Heine,  1855;  Heine's  Book  of  Song;  Sunshine  in  Thought,  1862;  Legends  of 
Birds,  1864;  Hans  Breitmann's  Ballads,  1867-70;  Poems,  1871;  Egyptian  Sketch-Book, 
1873;  English  Gypsies  and  their  Language,  1873;  Fu-Sang,  1874;  and  English  Oypsy 
Poetry,  1875;  the  last  being  issued  with  the  collaboration  of  Miss  Janet  Tuckey  and 
prof.  E.  H.  Palmer.  Mr.  Leland  has  also  practiced  journalism  to  some  extent,  having 
been  employed  on  the  editorial  department  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  and  Evening  Bul- 
letin— and  for  a  time  as  editor  of  Vanity  Fair,  a  humorous  and  satirical  weekly  paper, 
published  in  New  York  during  the  rebellion.  He  resided  in  Europe  and  traveled  exten- 
sively during  a  number  of  years  prior  to  1880,  when  he  returned  to  America,  and 
settled  in  Pliiladelphia. 

LELAND,  John,  1754-1841 ;  b.  Grafton,  Mass.  He  was  baptized  by  immersion  in 
1774,  and  shortly  afterwards  licensed  as  a  Baptist  preacher.  In  1775  he  removed  to 
Virginia,  wiiere,  until  1791,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  visits  to  the  north,  he  was 
earnestly  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties.  In  1792  he  settled  at 
Cheshire,  Mass.,  which  was  thenceforth  his  home  most  of  the  time  until  his  death.  He 
preached  in  a  great  number  of  places,  and  is  said  to  have  baptized  a  larger  number  of 
persons  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  He  took  the  warmest  interest  in  politics 
throughout  his  life,  being  a  pronounced  democrat  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Jeffer- 
son, and  after  that  statesman  became  president  of  the  United  States,  in  1801,  he  went  to 
Washington  to  present  to  him  a  mammoth  cheese,  weighing  1450  lbs.,  as  a  testimonial 
of  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  people  of  Clieshire.  This  event  was  much  talked  of 
at  the  time,  being  regarded  as  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  famous  preacher's  eccentric 
character.  Many  of  his  sermons,  like  those  of  the  preachers  generally  of  that  day  in 
New  England  (who,  unlike  him,  were  mostly  federalists),  had  a  strong  flavor  of  politics. 
He  left  an  autobiography,  which,  together  with  additional  notices  of  his  life,  and  selec- 
tions from  his  writings  by  Miss  L.  F.  Green,  was  published  in  1845. 

LELAND,  or  LAYLONDE,  John,  1500-52;  b.  England;  having  under  the  patron- 
age of  Thomas  Myles  studied  ancient  and  modern  languages  at  St.  Paul's  school  with 
William  Lilly  as  instructor,  and  at  Cambridge  and  at  Oxford,  he  pursued  the  same 
studies  in  Pans.  In  1533,  having  filled  the  office  of  chaplain  to  Henry  VIII.,  who  gave 
him  the  rectory  of  Popeling,  near  Calais,  and  made  him  librarian,  he  was  commissioned 
as  his  antiquary  to  explore  the  antiquities  of  the  cathedrals,  colleges,  abbeys,  and  pri- 
ories of  his  realm,  receiving  a  stipend  and  a  consideration  for  non-residence  on  his 
living.  On  his  return  in  1542  he  was  rewarded  by  Henry  VIII.  with  the  rectory  of 
Hasely,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  a  canonry  of  King's  college,  Oxford.  In  1545,  having  lost 
Ids  canonry  by  the  surrender  of  that  college  to  the  king,  he  was  awarded  the  prebend 
of  East  and  West  Kuowle,  in  the  church  of  Sarum.  He  was  celebrated  as  a  linguist  and 
poet.  In  1549  there  appeared  from  his  pen  A  New  Teare's  Gift  to  King  Henry  VI J L  in 
the  ^7th  Yeare  of  his  Raygne.  During  the  preparation  of  his  voluminous  manuscripts  he 
withdrew  to  his  house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael  le  Querne,  London.  In  1709  his 
Commentarii  de  Scriptoribvs  Brittanicis  appeared  in  2  vols. ;  in  1710-12,  Itinerary  of  Eng- 
land, 9  vols. ;  in  1715,  De  Rebvs  Brittanicis  Collectanea.  His  manuscripts  which  descended 
from  Humphrey  Purefoy  to  Burton,  the  historian  of  Leicestershire,  were  deposited  by 
him  in  the  Bodfeian  library  at  Oxford;  others  that  came  into  the  possession  of  sir  Robert 
Cotton,  were  placed  in  the  British  museum.  He  was  associated  with  Nicholas  Udall  in 
preparing  the  English  and  Latin  verses  which  were  recited  on  the  occasion  of  the  coro- 
nation of  Anne  Boleyn.  Leland's  Remains  were  a  convenient  fund  for  Stowe,  Camden, 
Lambarde,  Dugdale,  and  Burton  to  draw  upon  in  their  antiquarian  works.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael  le  Querne.  For  several  years  previous  to  his  death 
his  mind  was  disordered,  the  result  of  protracted  and  solitary  study. 

LELAND,  Thomas,  d.d.,  1722-85;  b.  Ireland;  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
where  in  1763  he  was  elected  professor  of  poetry.  He  published  several  works,  the  most 
prominent  of  which  were  translations  of  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes;  History  of  the  Lije 
and  Reign  of  Philip  King  of  Macedon;  Dissertation  on  the  Principles  of  Human  Eloquence; 
a  History  of  Ireland;  several  volumes  of  sermons,  and  a  controversial  work  against  bishop 
Warburton. 

LEL^GES,  a  race  which  in  ancient  times  peopled  the  islands  of  the  ^Egean,  and  is 
supposed  to  liave  been  of  Pelasgic  origin.  Authorities  differ  as  to  its  exact  identity, 
some  having  confused  th5  Leleges  with  the  Carians,  with  whom  they  are  said  to  have 
united  in  support  of  the  Trojans.  Homer  represents  Altes,  king  of  the  Leleges,  as  hav- 
ing been  the  father-in-law  of  Priam.  Pausanias  considers  Lelex,  the  founder  of  this  race, 
tohave  been  a  foreigner  from  Egypt,  and  that  he  became  king  of  Megara.  According 
to  this  authority,  the  grandson  of  Lelex,  Pylus  by  name,  founded  the  city  of  Pylus  in 
Messenia  with  a  colony  of  Megarian  Leleges.  The  last  that  is  recorded  of  the  Leleges 
is  that  they  joined  the  Carians  in  colonizing  the  w,  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 

LELEtrx,  Adolphe,  b.  at  Paris,  1812;  became  an  accomplished  engraver  and 
lithographer,  ^ud  afterwards  won  distinction  as  a  genre  painter.     His  pictures  repre- 
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sent  with  vivid  force  scenes  of  life  in  Brittany,  nortliern  Spain  and  Algeria,  and  in 
tlie  streets  of  Paris  during  the  revolution  of  1818.  His  brother,  Armand,  b.  in  Paris  in 
1818.  studied  under  Ingres  and  in  Italy,  but  turned  his  attention  to  genre  painting.  He 
has  a  tiner  appreciation  of  picturesque  scenes  than  his  elder  brother,  but  less  humor  and 
power  of  expression. 

LELE'WELL,  Joachim,  1786-1861;  b.  at  Warsaw,  Poland;  studied  at  his  native 
place  and  at  Yilua;  in  1809  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at  the  lyceum  of  Kreme- 
nets  in  Volhyuia.  and  at  the  university  of  Vilna  in  1814.  In  1824  he  was  dismissed 
upon  suspicion  of  being  engaged  in  secret  revolutionary  proceedings,  and  the  next  year 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Polish  diet.  He  was  prominent  as  a  leader  in  the  Polish 
uprising  of  1830,  and  when  it  failed,  fled  to  France,  where  he  lived  three  years,  and  was 
then  banished  for  participation  in  several  Polish  conspiracies.  He  went  to  Brussels  and 
devoted  himself  to  science  until  his  death.  His  scientific  writings  are  extensive  and  of 
high  value.     Among  his  works  is  a  History  of  Poland,  greatly  esteemed. 

LEMAIRE,  Nicolas  £loi,  1767-1832;  b.  France;  became  professor  of  rhetoric  in 
Paris  in  1790;  was  a  warm  advocate  of  the  revolution;  was  deputy  judge  in  1793.  He 
delivered  improvisations  in  Latin  in  Italian  cities,  and  is  best  known  as  the  compiler  of 
the  Bibliotheca  Classica  Latina,  in  154  vols..  Paris,  1818. 

LEMAITRE,  Frederic,  1798-1876;  b.  France;  the  son  of  professional  actors.  He 
studied  for  the  stage  at  the  conservatoire  of  Paris,  and  had  the  advantage  of  the 
sympathy  and  aid  of  the  great  Talma.  His  first  appearance  was  made  at  the  Odeon, 
but  it  was  not  until  some  time  after  that  occasion,  in  1826,  that  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Odeon  company.  He  did  not  remain  permanently  engaged  in  any  theater,  his  taste 
and  habit  of  mind  leading  him  into  a  wandering  life,  and  appeared  sometimes  at  the 
Ambigu,  sometimes  at  the  Porte  Saint-Martin,  as  occasion  offered.  It  was  in  1832  that 
he  created  the  character  of  "  Robert  Macaire,"  in  which  he  won  immortal  renown,  being 
ipint  author  of  the  play  as  well  as  the  originator  of  the  title  role.  He  made  a  tour  of 
England  in  1835,  achieving  a  marked  success.  His  performance  of  the  Riiy  Bias  of 
Victor  Hugo  became  another  of  his  triumphs,  and  this  was  followed  by  that  of  Don 
Coisar  de  Bazaii,  which  he  produced  at  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  with  the  result  of  nearly 
occasioning  an  eineute,  for  some  reason,  between  the  people  and  the  police,  troops  hav- 
ing to  be  summoned  and  the  theater  closed  for  three  days.  At  the  outbreak  in  Paris  of 
the  revolution  of  1848,  Lemaitre  astounded  the  audience  of  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  by 
rushing  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  half-dressed,  with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  and  urging  those 
in  front  of  him  to  join  their  fellows  in  the  street  and  "  play  a  citizen-like  part  in  the 
great  drama,  the  epilogue  of  which  must  be  the  apotheosis  of  the  people."  In  1868,  after 
a  number  of  years  of  absolute  retirement  from  tlie  stage  on  account  of  the  death  of  his 
eldest  son,  Lemaitre  made  a  reappearance  at  the  age  of  70  years.  This  actor  achieved 
his  greatest  reputation  in  strong  character-parts,  the  mobility  of  his  features,  and  the 
skill  with  which  he  grasped  and  elucidated  marked  and  original  traits,  rendering  him 
exceptionally  qualified  for  this  kind  of  personification. 

LE  MANS.     See  Mans,  ante. 

EMMERY,  Nicolas,  1645-1715;  b.  at  Rouen;  studied  pharmacy  in  Montpellier. 
Paris,  and  elsewhere,  and  became  a  lecturer  on  chemistry,  drawing  great  crowds  by  his 
fascinating  expositions  of  the  subject  and  his  freedom  from  the  popular  absurdities  long 
associated  with  the  science.  He  belonged  to  the  Reformed  church,  and  thus  became 
involved  in  troubles,  from  which  he  sought  exemption  in  England.  He  was  well 
received  by  Charles  II.,  to  whom  he  presented  a  copy  of  the  5th  edition  of  his  Cours  de 
Cliimie,  published  in  1675.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  political  troubles  of 
England  induced  him  to  return  to  Paris,  and,  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
when  he  had  lost  his  right  of  practicing  as  an  apothecary  and  physician,  he  united  him- 
self with  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  renewed  his  former  vocation  of  lecturer  and 
writer. 

LEM  HI,  a  CO.  in  central  Idaho,  having  the  Bitter  Root  range  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains for  its  n.  and  e.  boundaiy,  separating  it  from  Montana  territory,  is  watered  by 
Lemhi  river.  Rock  creek  and  !North  Fork,  tributaries  of  the  Salmon  river,  which  runs 
n.w.,  entering  the  Snake  river;  about  2,000  sq.m.;  pop. '70,  988 — 120  Chinese.  In  the 
s.e.  portion  is  the  Lemhi  Indian  reservation.  Its  surface  is  mountainous,  with  a  few 
fertile  valleys  which  yield  the  products  of  the  dairy,  furnish  good  pasturage,  and  pre- 
sent scenery  of  wonderful  grandeur  and  beauty.  Gold  placer  mining  is  tiic  principal 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  It  had  in  '70,  7  gold  placer  mines,  employing  64  men, 
with  a  capital  of  $42,750  and  a  product  of  $113,000.  It  had  also  one  gold  "quartz  mine, 
with  a  capital  of  $3,000  and  a  product  of  $5,000.     Seat  of  justice,  Salmon  City. 

LEMOINE.     See  Le  Moyne. 

LEMOINNE,  John  Emile,  b.  1814,  of  French  parents,  in  London.  At  the  age  of  26 
he  became  known  through  the  Journal  des  Debats  as  the  English  correspondent  from 
London.  His  enlarged  views  in  politics,  sagacity  of  judgment,  and  refinement  of  style 
soon  made  him  one  of  the  eminent  writers  of  his  time.  He  was  a  determined  opponent 
of  the  French  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  of  the  reactionary  despotism  of 
Louis  Napoleon.     It  was  through  his  influence,  in  conjunction  with  theeminent  finan- 
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cier  M.  Leon  Say,  that  the  Journal  des  Dehats  changed  from  a  semi-monarchic  to  a. 
frankly  republican  journal.  At  the  beginning  of  the  tentative  administration  of  M. 
Thiers  his  pen  was  among  the  most  trenchant  of  weapons  against  the  various  heads  of 
the  monarchic  hydra  that  were  incessantly  voicing  their  fears  of  the  republic.  Though. 
the  bulk  of  M.  Lemoinne's  work  has  been  journalistic,  he  has  written  a  large 
number  of  pamphlets  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  mostly  political,  which  have  had  a 
wid^e  reading  both  in  France  and  England.  A  sheaf  of  some  of  these  is  entitled 
D'Mudes  Biographiques  et  Critiques,  published  in  1862.  He  has  been  one  of  the  regular 
contributors  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Momles,  and  editor  of  the  Journal  des  Debats. 

LEMON,  Makk,  1809-70;  b.  London;  educated  at  the  grammar-school,  Cheam, 
Surrey;  a  versatile  and  fertile  writer,  who  for  many  years  contributed  freely  to  the 
Illustrated  London  News,  Dickens's  Houseliold Words,  and  other  London  periodicals;  but 
who  is  best  known  from  having  been  the  editor  of  Punch  in  connection  with  Horace 
Mayhew  for  the  first  two  years  of  its  publication,  and  sole  editor  from  1843  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  more  than  sixty  dramatic  pieces,  of  which  Tlie 
/School  for  Tigers  and  The  Serious  Family  are  still  popular.  He  wrote  also  the  following 
books :  The  Enchanted  Doll  (1849) ;  A  Christmas  Hamper  (1859) ;  Wait  far  the  End  (1863) ; 
Loved  at  Last  {l^Q^;  Falkner  Lyle  {18QQ);  and  other  novels.  He  was  for  a  long  time 
literary  editor  of  the  Illustrated  London  News;  assisted  Charles  Dickens  in  the  editorial 
management  of  Household  Woi^ds;  and  achieved  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  song- 
writer. 

LE  MONNIER,  Pierke  Charles,  1715-99;  b.  France;  son  of  Pierre  Le  Monnier, 
a  French  astronomer  and  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  college  d'Harcourt;  having 
inherited  a  love  for  the  study  of  astrouom}^  and  having  proved  his  aptitude  by  drawing 
a  correct  map  of  the  moon,  which  he  presented  to  the  academy  of  sciences,  was  elected 
a  member  of  that  society,  as  adjunct  geometrician,  and  in  the  following  year  was  asso- 
ciated with  Maupertuis  and  Clairaut,  at  Tornea,  in  measuring  a  degree  of  the  meridian 
in  Lapland,  within  the  polar  circle.  He  favored  the  introduction  of  the  methods  of 
Flamsteed,  and  the  superior  astronomical  instruments  of  the  English.  In  1742,  by  the 
bounty  of  the  king,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  b}^  the  due  de  Noailles,  he  occupied 
apartments  at  the  Capucins,  rue  St.  Honore,  and  held  them  till  the  revolution ;  he  also 
received  a  royal  present  of  15,000  livres,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services  in  fixing  an 
accurate  meridian  at  St.  Sulpice.  From  1732  to  1741  he  was  engaged  in  detcrnnning 
the  sun's  greatest  equation,  which  in  the  latter  year  he  found  amounted  to  1"  55'  31  . 
In  1739  he  was  elected  honorary  member  of  the  royal  society  of  London,  and  for  12  years 
was  its  senior  member.  In  1741  he  published  Histoire  Celeste.  In  1746  and  1748  he 
made  some  successful  telescopic  observations  in  relation  to  the  planets  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  and  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  He  held  the  chair  of  professor  of  physics  in  the  col- 
lege of  France  for  many  years.  In  1746  he  published  Institutions  Astronomiques,  an 
elementary  work.  In  1748  he  went  to  England,  and  thence  to  Aberdour,  in  Fifeshire, 
Scotland,  with  the  earl  of  Morton  to  observe  the  solar  eclipse.  In  1771  he  published 
Nautical  Astronomy,  and  various  treatises  on  navigation,  magnetism,  and  the  variation* 
of  the  compass,  etc.  For  50  years  his  contributions  appeared  in  successive  annual  pub- 
lications of  the  memoirs  of  the  academ3^  The  celebrated  Lalande  was  his  pupil.  From 
the  year  1791  to  his  death  he  suffered  from  the  effects  of  a  paralytic  attack.  He  was 
one  of  the  144  original  members  of  the  national  institute.  In  1763  he  married  Mile,  de 
Cussy  of  Normandy,  and  had  three  daughlers,  all  of  whom  married,  and  the  second 
became  the  celebrated  Lagrange.     He  was  buried  at  Heric,  near  Bayeux. 

LE  MOYNE,  Antoine,  Sieur  de  Chateauguay,  1683-1747;  b.  Montreal;  son  of 
Charles;  an  officer  in  the  French  army;  accompanied  a  colony  of  French  to  Louisiana 
in  1704;  served  under  his  brother  Iberville  in  campaigns  against  the  English  at  the  n.  in 
1705-6;  commander  of  the  French  troops  in  Louisiana  in  1717;  commander  of  the  fort 
at  Pensacola  in  1719;  in  command  at  Mobile  soon  after;  governor  of  Martinique  in  1727. 
He  returned  to  France  in  1744,  and  became  governor  of  Isle  Royal  or  Cape  Breton. 

LE  MOYNE,  Charles,  1625-83;  b.  Normandy;  an  early  French  colonist  in  Can- 
ada; distinguished  himself  as  an  Indian  fighter  in  wars  with  the  Iroquois,  and  for  his 
services  was  ennobled  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1668,  and  made  seigneur  de  Longueil  and 
Chateauguay;  afterwards  for  many  years  captain  of  Montreal,  where  he  died. 

LE  MOYNE,  Charles,  Baron  de  Longueil,  1656-1729;  b.  Montreal;  son  of  Charles. 
Distinguished  for  participation  in  the  government  of  Canada,  in  promoting  its  coloniza- 
tion, in  preparing  its  defense  against  the  English  in  1711,  and  obtaining  the  concession 
from  the  Iroquois  to  rebuild  fort  Niagara  in  1726. 

LE  MOYNE,  Jacques,  Sieur  de  Sainte  Helene,  1669-90;  son  of  Charles;  an  oificer 
in  the  French-Canadian  service,  until  his  death  in  1690. 

LE  MOYNE,  Jeai^  Baptiste.     See  Bienville. 

LE  MOYNE,  Joseph,  Sieur  de  Sevigny,  1668-1734;  b.  Montreal;  son  of  Charles. 
In  1694-97,  he  commanded  a  French  fleet  sent  to  act  against  the  English  on  Hudson's 
bay  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Iberville;  afterwards  commander  of  a  squadron 
carrying  colonists  to  form  a  settlement  in  Louisiana;  surveyed  the  gulf  coast  in  1718-19; 
aided  in  the  capture  of  Pensacola  from  the  Spaniards  in  1719,  and  repulsed  them  from 
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Dauphin  island  the  same  year.  In  1723  was  made  governor  of  Rochcfort,  France,  and 
Temained  in  that  position  till  his  death. 

LE  MOYNE,  Paul,  Sieur  de  Maricourt,  1668-1704;  son  of  Charles;  an  officer  in 
the  French-Canadian  service ;  of  large  influence  with  the  Indian  nations,  against  whom 
in  war  his  services  were  important. 

LE  MOYNE,  Pierre.     See  Iberville. 

LEMPA,  a  river  in  San  Salvador,  a  division  of  Central  America,  rising  in  a  valley 
of  Guatemala,  and  flowing  e.s.e. ;  is  an  outlet  for  lake  Guijar,  and  making  its  way 
through  a  volcanic  range  of  mountains,  forms  a  part  of  the  n.  boundary  of  San  Salva- 
dor, separating  it  from  Honduras  and  dividing  its  e.  section,  empties  into  the  Pacific 
ocean  at  San  Maria,  210  m.  from  its  source.  It  traverses  the  departments  of  Sonsouate 
and  Cuscatlan  forming  the  e.  boundary  of  San  Vicente  and  La  Paz,  and  the  w.  boun- 
dary of  San  Miguel,  It  has  broad  valleys,  with  a  productive  alluvial  soil,  and  for  the 
most  part  well  populated.  Some  portions  are  subject  to  a  sudden  rise  of  from  20  to  35 
ft.,  which  floods  the  adjacent  country.  It  is  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  from 
its  mouth,  which  is  obstructed  by  a  bar,  but  is  connected  with  the  estuary  of  Jaltepeque 
"by  a  narrow  strait,  about  3  m,  in  length,  navigable  for  part  of  the  year  by  small  boats. 
It  is  the  largest  river  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Central  America. 

LEMU'RIA,  a  name  given  by  certain  geologists  and  anthropologists  to  a  supposititious 
or  lost  continent.  Such  a  continent,  it  is  claimed,  existed  in  a  distant,  yet  not  extremely 
remote  geologic  age.  The  position  assigned  it  is  in  the  Indian  ocean,  beneath  the  waters 
of  which  imagination  sees  it  submerged;  and  attempts  have  even  been  made  to  define  its 
"bounds.  The  derivation  of  the  name  is  from  the  Latin  lemur,  a  specter,  used  by  scien- 
tists to  designate  a  genus  of  mammalia  common  in  Madagascar  and  adjacent  regions. 
The  name  was  first  bestowed  by  Sclater.  The  argument  for  the  existence  of  such  a 
land  is  mostly  of  an  cL  'priori  kind,  though  some  positive  geological  evidence  exists.  The 
belief  is  more  especially  accepted  by  some  of  the  upholders  of  the  monogenist  theory  of 
the  propagation  of  the  human  species,  as  offering  a  plausible  locality  for  the  nativity  of 
the  first  parents  of  mankind.  Many  otherwise  difficult  problems,  both  ethnological  and 
geological,  may  be  readily  solved  by  taking  for  granted  the  existence  of  Lemuria.  Thus, 
fiir  John  Lubbock,  in  his  Prehistoric  Times,  claims  that  the  present  position  of  the  Negroid 
races  of  Africa  is  explicable  only  on  the  hypothesis  that,  since  their  first  appearance, 
immense  geographical  changes  have  taken  place;  that  there  must  have  been  a  very  large 
tract  of  land,  or  perhaps  a  great  chain  of  islands,  stretching  from  the  e,  coast  of  Africa 
across  the  Indian  ocean,  while  that  sea  was  then  covering  the  great  African  deserts. 

On  the  whole,  while  the  former  existence  of  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  the  region  is 
•extremely  probable,  it  cannot  as  yet  be  accepted  as  proven,  however  convenient  it  might 
be  as  a  universal  depository  of  "missing  links." 

LE]MUKIN^,  a  sub-family  of  lemuHdce  (q.v.),  including  the  genera  lemur,  hapalemur, 
and  lepilemur.  They  have  woolly  fur,  long  tails,  and  fox-like  muzzles.  There  are 
many  species,  having  a  great  variety  of  color  and  arrangement  of  fur,  as  the  ruffed 
lemur  and  the  white-ruffed  lemur.  They  are  very  common  animals  in  menageries,  and 
do  not  pine  in  confinement.  They  are  exclusively  natives  of  Madagascar.  The  lepi- 
lemur is  the  only  genus  having  a  tail  shorter  than  the  body.  When  reposing,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  family  roll  themselves  up  into  a  ball,  winding  the  tail  around  the  body. 
They  are  great  leapers. 

LEN;APES.     See  Delaware  Indians. 

LENAU,  Nik  GLAUS,  1802-50;  b.  Hungary;  his  family  name  was  Niembsch  von 
Streiilenau;  he  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Vienna,  and  afterwards  studied  law 
and  medicine.  He  visited  the  United  States  in  1832,  and  about  the  same  time  published 
in  German  a  collection  of  lyric  poetry  which  met  with  general  public  favor.  In  1844, 
when  about  to  be  married,  he  became  insane,  and  was  placed  in  an  asylum,  where  he 
remained  until  the  period  of  his  death.  He  wrote  the  drama  of  Faust  (1835);  two  epic 
poems — Savonarola  (1837)  and  Die  Alhigenser  (1842);  and  a  drama,  Don  Juan  (1851), 
which  was  his  favorite.  Ilis  complete  works  were  published  in  Stuttgart  in  1855  and 
1870. 

LEN'AWEE,  a  co.  in  s.  Michigan,  having  the  state  line  of  Ohio  for  its  s.  boundary; 
is  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  the  Raisin  and  Macon  rivers.  Bear  creek,  emptying  into 
the  Raisin,  and  Bean  creek  or  Tiffin  river,  flowing  over  the  border  into  Ohio;  720  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  48,343.  Its  surface  is  rolling,  and  well  timbered.  Its  soil  is  a  dark,  rich, 
sandy  loam,  productive  of  tobacco  and  dairy  products.  It  produced  in  '70,  1,467,408 
lbs.  of  butter  and  11,983  lbs.  of  honey;  other  products  are  sorghum,  maple-sugar,  flax, 
hops,  fruit,  and  every  variety  of  grain.  Value  of  all  live  stock  in  '70,  $2,897,101.  Cash 
value  of  farms  in  '70,  $21,158,168,  numbering  4,312.  It  had  in  '70,  585  manufacturing 
establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $2,226,831,  and  a  product  of  $4,265,925,  including  man- 
ufactories of  agricultural  implements,  brick,  cars,  iron  castings,  machinery,  cheese, 
cooperage,  carriages;  also,  breweries,  tanneries,  currying  establishments,  and  planing, 
flour  and  saw  mills.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Chicago  and  Canada  Southern  railroad, 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  and  the  Jackson  and  Monroe  branches  of  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern.     Seat  of  justice,  Adrian. 
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LEN'CAS,  a  tribe  of  Honduras  Indians,  numbering  about  40,000,  and  occupying  a 
range  of  table-lands  near  Comayagua,  the  capital  of  tlonduras.  They  are  a  courageous, 
but  perfectly  peaceful  tribe,  hard-working  and  economical,  and,  like  all  mountaineers, 
passionately  attached  to  their  country.  Their  language  appears  to  consist  of  dialects  of 
a  tongue  which  must  once  have  been  widespread  through  Central  America  and  Mexico, 
and  which  is  termed  Chontal,  meaning  simply  exotic  or  barbarous. 

L'ENCLOS,  Ninon  de.     See  Ninon  de  Lenclos,  a7ite. 

L'ENFANT,  Pierre  Charles,  1755-1825;  b.  France;  came  to  America  with  Lafay- 
ette in  1777,  and  served  in  the  revolutionary  war  as  an  officer  of  engineers.  He  was 
promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  1778,  and  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Savannah;  was  afterwards 
made  maj.,  and  acted  as  engineer  at  fort  Mifflin  in  1794.  He  drew  the  plans  for  the 
city  of  Washington  and  for  some  of  the  public  buildings  there.  In  1812  he  declined 
an  appointment  as  professor  of  engineering  at  West  Point.     Died  in  Maryland. 

LENNOX,  a  co.  in  e.  Ontario,  Canada,  having  for  its  s.e.  boundary  the  bay  of  Quinte, 
an  estuary  on  the  n.  of  Prince  Edward's  co.,  s.w.  of  the  point  where  the  St,  Lawrence, 
leaves  the  e.  portion  of  lake  Ontario;  315  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  16,396.  Its  surface  is  drained. 
by  the  Napanee  and  other  small  rivers,  and  is  diversified  by  low  hills,  fertile  valleys, 
plains,  and  well-timbered  land.  Its  water-power  is  utilized  by  paper-mills  and  other 
factories,  and  its  county  seat  is  a  port  of  entry.  Its  soil,  founded  on  a  sub-stratum  of 
limestone,  is  very  fertile,  and  every  variety  of  grain  is  raised.  It  is  intersected  centrally 
by  the  Grand  Trunk  railway,  crossing  the  river  Napanee.  The  co.  of  Addington  on 
the  e.  and  Amherst  island  directly  s,  of,  and  belonging  to,  that  co.,  are  included  in  the 
same  riding.     Seat  of  justice,  Napanee, 

LENNOX,  Charlotte,  1720-1804;  daughter  of  lieut.gov.  Ramsay  of  New  York. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  went  to  London  and  devoted  herself  thenceforward  to  literary" 
pursuits.  She  wrote  novels,  verses,  pastorals,  and  several  translations  from  the  French. 
The  Female  Quixote,  an  imitation  of  Don  Quixote,  satii-jzing  the  French  romances  of  the 
17th  c,  had  for  a  time  a  considerable  vogue.  It  appeared  in  two  volumes  in  1752. 
Miss  Lennox  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Richardson  the  novelist,  and  with  Dr. 
Johnson;  the  latter  wrote  the  dedication  for  her  Shakespeare  Illustrated. 

LENNOX,  William  Pitt,  Lord,  b.  1799;  fourth  son  of  the  fourth  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, and  godson  of  William  Pitt.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster,  and  having 
entered  the  army  served  for  several  years  upon  the  staff  of  the  duke  of  Wellington.  He 
has  been  a  voluminous  contributor  to  magazines  and  newspapers.  Among  his  works 
are :  Gompton  Audley;  The  Tuft-Hunter;  Percy  Hamilton;  Philip  Courtney;  Merrie  Eng- 
land; Recreations  of  a  Sportsman;  Fifty  Years'  Biographical  Reminiscences;  Adventures  of 
a  Man  of  Family;  and  Drafts  on  my  Memory. 

LENNOX.     See  Dumbartonshire,  ante. 

LENNOX,  Earls  and  Dukes  of.     See  Stewart,  The  Family  op,  ante. 

LENOIR,  a  co.  in  s.e.  North  Carolina,  drained  by  the  navigable  Neuse  river  empty, 
ing  into  Pamlico  sound,  and  by  the  Trent  rising  in  it  and  emptying  into  the  estuary  of 
the  Neuse  at  Newbern;  about  430  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  15,344 — 15,328  of  American  birth- 
8,067  colored.  It  has  a  level  surface  partially  covered  with  pine  and  other  evergreea 
trees.  It  has  a  sandy  but  fertile  soil,  producing  rice,  flax,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  cotton, 
fruit,  sorghum,  and  every  variety  of  grain;  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised.  It  pro- 
duced in  '70,  11,712  lbs.  of  honey.  Cash  value  of  farms  in  '70,  $731,917,  numbering 
641,  It  is  intersected  by  the  x\tlantic  and  North  Carolina  railroad,  Morehead  City  ta 
Goldsboro'.  Its  manufactories  include  turpentine  distilleries,  flour  and  saw  mills;  and 
its  county  seat  is  a  shipping  place  for  thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  annually.  Seat  of 
justice,  Kinston. 

LENOIR,  William,  1751-1839,  b.  Brunswick  co.,  Va.,  but  removed  in  childhood 
to  North  Carolina,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaigns  against  the  British 
and  the  Tories.  For  60  years  he  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  served  frequently 
in  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  for  five  years  was  president  of  the  senate,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  and  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  maj. gen.  of  the  state  militia. 

LENORMAND,  Marie  Anne  Adelaide,  1772-1843;  b.  Alen9on,  of  respectable  but 
poor  family,  and  for  some  time  was  a  seamstress;  in  1790  went  to  Paris,  where  she  was 
a  saleswoman  in  a  linen  shop;  in  1793  entered  into  partnership  with  Mme.  Gilbert  and 
a  baker's  boy  for  carrying  on  fortune-telling.  On  complaint  to  the  police  she  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  for  several  months.  But  this  increased  her  popularity,  and 
after  her  release  she  opened  a  ''cabinet  of  divining,"  and  for  40  years  she  was  visited 
by  people  of  all  ranks,  even  by  the  court  of  Napoleon.  The  allied  sovereigns  who  were 
assembled  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  especially  the  emperor  Alexander,  paid  her  great  attention. 
In  1809  she  was  arrested  on  account  of  "indiscreet  revelations, " and  again  in  1821  for 
sentiments  contained  in  a  book  called  La  Sibylle  au  Congres  d'Aix  la  Chapelle.  She 
became  rich,  but  died  in  obscurity.  None  of  her  publications  were  of  importance 
except  Souvenirs  de  la  Belgique;  Gent  Jours  d'Informe;  and  Memoires  historique  et  secrets: 
de  Vimperatrice  Josephine. 
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LENORMANT,  Charles,  1802-1859,  b.  Paris;  studied  law,  but  visiting  Italy  became 
specially  iutercsted  in  autiquitics;  was  made  inspector  of  tiue  arts  in  1825;  accompanied 
the  younger  Cliampollion  to  Egypt  in  1828.  Returning  to  Paris  he  held  important 
positions  in  connection  with  art  and  archaeology;  was  professor  in  the  Sorbonne  in  1835, 
but  resigned  on  account  of  his  ultramontane  views.  He  was  afterwards  made  professor 
of  Egyptology  in  the  college  de  France.  He  published  Bes  Artistes  contemporains^ 
2  vols';  £lite  des  Motiumtnts  ceramo-graphiques,  4  vols.;  Tresor  de  Numismatique  et  de 
Glyptique,  5  vols. ;  Introduction  a  V llistoire  orientale ;  Musee  des  Antiquites  Egyptiennes; 
QueMions  Iiiaton'ques.  He  was  a  member  of  the  conunission  for  exploring  the  Morea^ 
and  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Coirespondant  magazine. 

LENORMANT,  Francois,  son  of  Charles;  b.  Paris,  1835;  educated  by  his  father - 
made  at  an  early  age  archieological  and  numismatic  researches  under  the  direction  of  his 
father;  took  in  1857  the  numismatic  prize  awarded  by  the  academy  of  inscriptions; 
made  arclueological  tours  in  Germany,  Italy,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  The  mas- 
sacres of  the  Christians  in  Syria  in  1860  occurring  when  he  was  there  on  an  official 
mission,  he  sent  an  account  of  them  in  letters  to  the  Paris  newspapers,  which  were  sub- 
sequently reprinted  under  the  title  of  line  Persecution  du  Ghristianisme  en  1860 ;  les  derniers 
tenements  de  Syria.  He  made  during  that  year  important  excavations  at  Eleusis;  was 
sent  in  1866  as  a  member  of  a  scientific  commission  to  observe  the  volcanic  phenomena 
of  the  island  of  Santorin;  was  appointed  professor  of  archaeology  in  the  Bibliotheke 
Nationcde,  He  was  a  volunteer  in  the  9tli  regiment  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris  during 
its  siege,  and  was  wounded  at  Buzenval.  He  attended  the  congress  of  orientalists  in 
Florence  in  1878;  was  editor  of  i]iQ  Moniteur  des  Arcfdtectesl^Q^-12',  and  with  M.  de 
Witte  founded  the  Gazette  Archeologique.  His  contributions  to  antiquarian  periodicals, 
French  and  foreign,  are  very  numerous.  Some  of  his  most  important  works  are  Manuel 
d' Histoire  Ancienne  de  V Orient;  Histoire  des  Peuples  Orientaux  et  de  VInde;  Lettres  Assyrio- 
logiques  et  epigraphiques,  2  vols. ;  Etudes  Accadiennes;  Les  premieres  civilisations. 

LENOX,  a  t.  in  w.  Massachusetts,  incorporated  in  1767,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery,  has  been  the  home  of  many  prominent 
families  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and  the  summer  residence  of  their  eminent 
citizens;  pop.  '80,  2,043.  It  is  situ9,ted  on  alow  range  of  the  Berkshire  hills,  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Housatonic  river,  8  m.  s.  of  Pittsfield,  33  m.  s.e.  of  Albany,  N.Y.,  110  m.  w, 
of  Boston,  and  125  m.  from  New  York  city.  It  has  a  station  on  the  Housatonic  railroad 
between  Stockbridge  and  Pittsfield.  It  has  4  churches,  an  academy,  excellent  public 
schools,  and  a  public  library.  It  has  manufactories  of  window  and  plate  glass,  lime, 
lumber,  brick,  flour,  and  iron-works.  Its  mineral  x)roducts  include  iron  ore  and  lime- 
stone, also  marble  of  a  superior  quality,  some  of  which  has  been  used  in  the  erection  of 
government  buildings  in  Washington. 

LENOX,  Ja:mes,  1800-80;  b.  New  York;  of  good  family,  and  in  affluent  circum- 
stances, he  received  a  liberal  education,  and  thorough  training  for  a  moral  and  healthy 
life.  His  experiences  were  enlarged  and  his  views  broadened  by  extended  foreign 
travel;  and  when  he  at  last  entered  upon  the  long  period  of  comparative  retirement  from 
public  notice — which  was  his  choice — it  was  with  that  propensity  to  "do  good  by  stealth 
and  blush  to  find  it  fame,"  which  ever  thereafter  characterized  him.  Among  those 
who  best  knew  him,  he  justly  gained  a  reputation  for  unostentatious  charity,  wisely 
administered,  as  to  which  the  general  public  was  but  little  informed.  And  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Presbyterian  hospital  in  Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  and  that  of  the  Lenox 
library,  magnificent  gifts  as  they  were,  were  not  isolated  instances  as  such,  but  only 
formed  the  crowning  incidents  of  the  administration  of  a  thoroughly  and  persistently 
beneficent  career.  Mr.  Lenox  was  a  devoted  bibliophile  through  life,  and  his  biblio- 
graphical knowledge  was,  in  certain  directions,  quite  unequaled  in  his  own  country,  and 
probably  unsurpassed  elsewhere.  He  formed  a  private  librar}-,  which  for  its  money 
value,  as  well  as  the  rarity  of  many  of  its  articles,  was  unrivaled,  and  of  which  the 
learned  Dr.  Cogswell,  sup(;rinten(l{'nt  of  the  Astor  library,  remarked,  that  while  it  woul<l 
have  filled  the  space  of  only  one  of  the  34  alcoves  of  that  institution,  in  cost  it  exceeded 
that  entire  collection,  at  the  time  when  the  statement  was  made,  which  was  in  1860. 
This  library  was  fullest  in  bibles,  early  voyages  and  travels,  early-printed  American 
books,  and  incvnahulm.  In  the  department  of  accounts  of  early  voyages  to  America  it 
was  utterly  without  a  rival.  It  contained  the  most  perfect  and  finest  copy  of  De  Bry's 
Voyages  known;  the  rare  Bay  Pxalm  Book;  Eliot's  Indian  Bible;  and  the  world- 
renowned  Mazarin  Bible,  printed  by  Guttenberg.Faust,  and  Scha?ffcr,  atMayence,  in  1455; 
the  only  perfect  copy  in  America,  and  which  cost  Mr.  Lenox,  at  auction,  $2, 600.  This 
superb  collection  was  made  the  nncleus  of  the  Lenox  lilirary,  jukI,  with  the  gallery  of 
paintings  b(;(|ueathed  by  their  owner  and  collector  for  the  same  purpose,  now  exists  in 
that  institution,  a  gift  to  the  city  of  New  York.     See  Liijkaries. 

LENT  {ante).  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  it  is  recorded  that,  on  some  special  occa- 
sions, fasting  in  connection  with  prayer  was  practiced  both  by  apostles  and  churches. 
Once  in  the  epistles  it  is  recognized  as  at  times  helpful  to  the  offering  of  special  prayer. 
Beyond  this,  in  the  midst  of  many  earnest  practical  exhortations  to  a  holy  life,  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  fasting,  nor  is  there  any  intimation  that  reliance  was  placed  on  it  cither 
as  meritorious  in  itself  or  as  a  help  to  holiness.     In  the  age  immediately  following  that 
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of  the  apostles,  the  practice,  so  far  as  it  prevailed,  seems  to  have  been  a  continuance  of 
Jewish  or  pagan  observance  rather  than  a  Christian  requirement.  Very  little  reference 
appears  to  have  been  made  to  it  by  writers  of  the  first  century.  In  the  2d  c,  as  Victor 
and  Irenseus  say,  it  was  the  custom  of  several  congregations  to  prepare  themselves  for 
Easter  by  mortification  and  fasting,  commencing  on  the  day  in  which  they  commemo- 
rated the  crucifixion  and  continuing  until  the  anniversary  of  the  resurrection.  This 
included  a  period  of  about  40  hours.  By  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice  (325  a.d.)  it 
had  been  extended  to  40  days,  with  the  exception  of  the  included  Sundays,  which  were 
never  observed  as  fasts.  Gregory  the  great,  in  590,  directed  that  the  season  should 
l^egiu  on  the  6th  Sunday  before  Easter,  and  that  on  all  the  intervening  week  days  fasting 
ijhould  be  practiced.  Afterwards,  either  by  him  or  Gregory  11. ,  four  days  of  the  preced- 
ing week,  beginning  with  Ash- Wednesday,  were  added  to  make  the  whole  fast  40  days. 
The  council  of  Laodicea  (held  some  time  in  the  4th  c,  but  whether  near  the 
beginning,  middle,  or  end  is  not  now  known)  allowed  only  "dry  food,"  that  is,  bread 
.and  water;  and  forbade  the  celebration  of  the  festivals  of  martyrs,  marriages,  and 
birthdays  during  the  whole  of  lent.  Chrysostom,  whose  life  extended  from  347  to 
407,  says  that  "as  many  persons  used  to  come  to  the  communion  thoughtlessly, 
•especially  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  Christ  first  gave  it  to  his  disciples,  our  fore- 
lathers  appointed  40  days  for  fasting,  prayer,  preaching,  and  holy  assemblies;  that 
all  men  being  carefully  purified  by  prayer,  alms-deeds,  fasting,  watching,  tears,  and 
confession,  might  come  with  a  pure  conscience  to  the  holy  table."  After  a  time 
fasting  ceased  to  be  a  voluntary  exercise.  Laws  enforcing  it  w-ere  passed  in  the  6th 
c.  by  Ihe  council  of  Orleans;  in  the  7th  c.  by  the  8th  council  of  Toledo;  in  the  8th 
c.  the  breach  of  its  observance  was  punished  with  excommunication;  in  the  11th  c. 
some  persons  who  transgressed  had  their  teeth  drawn  out.  In  later  times  such  severi- 
ties were  greatly  diminished.  In  England  the  observance  was  first  made  obligatory 
in  the  7th  c.  by  Ercombert,  seventh  king  of  Kent.  Since  the  reformation  lent  has 
been  retained  in  the  calendar  of  the  church  of  England,  and  has  now  a  place  in  that 
lof  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  United  States,  as  a  season  for  special 
Teligious  services  and  instructions,  in  which  the  continuance  and  strictness  of  the  fast 
is  left  to  the  judgment  and  choice  of  individual  Christians.  The  six  Sundays 
included  in  it  are  observed  as  festivals,  never  as  fasts,  and  are  therefore  called  Sun- 
days in  lent,  not  of  lent.  The  last  or  passion  week  is  naturally  considered  the  most 
solemn  portion  of  it,  and  is  called  "the  great  week."  In  nearly  all  Protestant  churches 
on  the  continent  of  Europe — especially  in  the  Lutheran — the  lenten  season  is  observed. 
The  observance  is  regarded  with  more  favor  than  formerly  among  non-episcopal  denomi- 
nations in  the  United  States. 

LEN'TULUS,  name  of  an  ancient  patrician  family  distinguished  in  Roman  history, 
of  which  the  most  conspicuous  was  Publius  Cornelius  Lentulus  Sura.  He  was 
quaestor  and  praetor,  and  in  71  B.C.  become  consul,  but  was  expelled  from  the  senate 
on  account  of  his  immoral  life.  He  joined  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and  became 
the  leader  of  the  conspirators  after  Catiline  had  left  for  Etruria  in  63.  Arrested  by 
order  of  Cicero,  then  in  the  consulship,  he  was  tried  before  a  full  senate,  condemned 
.to  death,  and  strangled  in  the  Capitoline  prison,  B.C.  63. 

LENTULUS,  EPISTLE  of,  the  title  of  a  letter  professing  to  describe  the  per- 
rsonal  appearance  of  Christ  as  witnessed  by  the  writer,  who  styles  himself  Publius  Lentulus, 
president  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  Manuscript  copies  of  it,  differing  consider- 
:ably  in  their  texts,  are  found  in  several  libraries  of  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany. 
In  substance  it  is  as  follows:  "There  has  appeared  in  our  time  a  man  of  great  virtue 
named  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  said  by  the  people  to  be  a  prophet  of  truth,  M'hom  his  dis- 
ciples call  the  Son  of  God;  he  raises  the  dead  and  heals  the  sick  He  is  a  man  of  lofty 
;stature,  graceful  mien,  and  venerable  countenance,  inspiring  in  those  who  look  on  hnn 
?both  love  and  fear.  His  hair  falls  around  him,  blown  by  the  wind,  and  is  somewhat 
curly,  CEerulean,  and  shining;  it  is  parted  in  the  middle,  after  the  manner  of  the  Naza- 
renes,  his  forehead  is  smooth  and  very  calm,  his  face  without  wrinkle  or  blemish,  and 
adorned  with  a  moderate  degree  of  color.  His  nose  and  mouth  are  entirely  without 
fault;  his  beard,  in  color  like  his  hair,  is  abundant  and  youthful,  not  long  but  torked; 
his  eyes  are  bright  and  changeable  in  expression.  In  reproof  he  is  terrible,  in  admoni- 
tion, gentle;  he  is  kind,  blends  cheerfulness  with  gravity,  is  never  seen  to  laugh,  but 
often  to  weep.  Thus,  tall  in  stature,  having  graceful  hands  and  limbs,  and  grave  m 
speech,  he  is  in  an  uncommon  degree  self -controlled  and  worthy  of  admiration 
among  the  sons  of  men."  In  former  ce^nturies  this  letter  was  highly  valued,  and  among 
Roman  Catholics  many  still  receive  it  as  genuine.  The  general  opinion  of  Protestant 
critics  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Edw^ird  Robinson,  who  thus  sums  up  his  iuves- 
ti^-ation  of  the  subject:  "  In  favor  of  its  authenticity  we  have  only  the  ptu'port  of  the 
inWiption.  There  is  no  external  evidence  whatever.  Against  its  authenticity  we  have 
the  great  discrepancies  and  contradictions  of  the  inscription;  the  fact  that  no  such  offi- 
cial person  as  Lentulus  existed  at  the  time  and  place  specified,  nor  for  many  years  before 
and  after;  the  utter  silence  of  history  in  respect  to  the  existence  of  such  a  letter;  the 
foreign  and  later  idioms  of  its  style;    the  contradiction   between  the  contents  of  the 
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epistle  and  estal)li>hcu  liistorrcal  facts;  and  the  probability  of  its  having  been  pi-oduced 
at  some  time  not  earlier  than  the  11th  century." 

LENZ,  Jakob  Michael  Reiniiold,  1750-92;  b.  Sessweyen,  Livonia;  studied  at 
Konigsberg;  went  to  Strasburg  in  1771  as  tutor  to  some  Russian  nobles,  where  he  met 
and  became  enamored  with  Goethe's  Friederieke  Brion  of  Sesenheim,  who  rejected  his 
offer  of  marriage.  In  1776  he  associated  with  Goethe,  Herder,  and  other  literary  men 
at  Weimar,  but  subsequently  became  dissipated,  then  insane,  and  ended  his  days  in 
misery. 

LEO  L,  Flavius,  emperor  of  the  east,  surnanied  the  great;  d.  474;  b.  Thrace;  hav- 
ing, by  the  intluenee  of  Aspar.  who  commanded  the  auxiliaries,  ascended  the  throne  at 
the  close  of  the  peaceful  reign  of  Marcianus,  a.d.  457,  he  was  confirmed  by  the  senate, 
and  acknowledged  emperor  and  chief  of  the  military  forces,  receiving  the  crown  from 
the  hands  of  the  bishop  Anatolius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  gave  the  proceed- 
ings the  sacred  sanction  of  a  ceremony,  which  introduced  at  that  time,  has  ever  since 
been  performed  on  the  occasion  of  the  elevation  of  a  monarch  to  the  throne.  His  birth 
was  lowly,  but  urged  b}'  a  lofty  ambition,  with  persistent  endeavor,  aided  by  the  inter- 
ested exertion  of  the  power  of  the  Gothic  chief,  Aspar,  he  rose  to  high  military  rank, 
and  at  tiie  time  of  the  death  of  his  predecessor  was  in  command  of  a  body  of  troops  near 
Selymbria.  L'pon  assuming  the  control  of  affairs  he  adopted  the  policy  of  Marcianus 
toward  the  Eutychians,  who  having  recently  put  to  death  their  bishop  and  placed 
another.  ^Elurus,  in  his  place,  were  disturbing  the  peace  of  Alexandria,  and  inciting 
the  populace  against  him.  He  exiled  ^lurus,  and  appointing  an  orthodox  bishop  iji  liis 
place,  angered  Aspar,  who  being  an  Arian,  had  approved  and  concealed  the  movements 
of  the  Eutychians.  On  this  issue  he  quarreled  with  Aspar.  Having  defeated  the  Huns 
in  a  battle  in  the  province  of  Da(;ia,in  which  a  son  of  xVttila  was  killed,  with  Antheniius, 
emperor  of  the  west,  as  an  ally,  he  prepared  a  large  fleet  with  which  to  convey  a  division 
of  the  army  to  make  war  against  the  Vandals,  under  Genseric,  then  in  possession  of 
Africa.  He  succeeded  in  taking  the  island  of  Sardinia  and  Tripolis,  and  other  towns  of 
Libya,  but  on  attempting  to  leave  the  harbor  of  Carthage  by  night,  he  was  attacked  by 
tire  ships,  which  setting  tire  to  his  fleet,  caused  the  expedition  to  result  in  failure.  He 
suspected  Aspar  and  his  father  of  intrigue  with  his  commander  Basiliscus  that  brought 
about  these  reverses.  Their  motives  have  been  questioned  by  historians,  ascribing  to 
them  a  desire  to  rule  the  kingdom  through  him,  Aspar's  Ariauism  being  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  his  assuming  personal  direction  of  the  empire.  Notwithstanding  that  he  owed 
his  advancement  and  his  accession  of  the  throne  to  them,  he  resolved  to  put  Aspar  to 
death,  and  having  in  a.d.  471  arranged  the  preliminaries  of  a  marriage  between  his 
daughter  and  Patricola,  Aspar's  son,  purposely  exciting  the  indignation  of  the  people 
whom  he  knew  to  be  inimical  to  the  family  of  Aspar,  they  rose  in  revolt  against  the 
imion,  and  pursued  Aspar  and  his  son  to  the  church  of  St.  Euphemiu  where  they  had 
taken  refuge.  He  persuaded  them  to  come  to  the  royal  palace  for  protection,  and  vio- 
lating his  royal  oath  beheaded  them  on  their  arrival.  His  capital  was  menaced  for  two 
years  by  the  Goths,  who,  incited  by  Ricimer,  constituted  themselves  the  avengers  of 
Aspar  in  the  interest  of  the  Arians;  at  the  end  of  which  time  peace  was  declared.  He 
died  in  474,  leaving  a  reputation  for  thoughtful  vigilance  and  moderation  in  the  conduct 
of  his  empire,  for  a  desire  to  promote  the  well-being  of  his  subjects,  for  wisdom  in  legis- 
lation, and  economy  in  administration,  bearing  the  odium  of  no  failing  but  that  of  a 
culpable  neglect  of  justice  in  allowing  Aspar  absolute  freedom  for  so  long,  and  of 
betraying  him  with  perjury  at  last. 

LEO  {ante),  H.,  Saint,  b.  in  Sicily,  and  became  pope  in  682,  but  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  succeeded  in  healing  the  schism  between  the  sees  of  Rome  and  Ravenna, 
through  an  arrangement  by  which  the  bishops  of  Ravenna  were  to  be  ordained  at  Rome, 
and  to  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  the  money  fee  previously  exacted  from  them. 
He  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  church  music,  and  aided  in  the  improvement  of  the 
Gregorian  chant.  He  built  a  church  to  St.  Paul,  and  is  .said  to  have  been  the  originator 
of  the  custom  of  sprinkling  with  holy  water. 

IV.,  d.  855,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Sergius  IT.  in  847.  He  built  a  new  Roman 
suburb,  occupying  4  years  in  the  labor,  and  it  was  named  in  his  honor  Civifas  Leonina. 
He  also  restored  Porta,  a  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  where  he  colonized  several 
thousand  Corsicans  who  had  been  driven  from  their  own  country  by  an  inroad  of  Sara- 
cens. We  also  founded  a  new  town  which  was  called  Leopolis,  since  destroyed.  The 
fabulous  pope  Joan  has  been  interpolated  by  certain  writers  between  this  pope  ami 
Benedict  HI.,  who  succeeded  him. 

V.  assumed  the  papal  authority  Oct.  28,  903,  but  was  imprisoned  and  forced  to  abdi- 
cate by  Christopher,  cardinal-i)riest  of  St.  Lorenzo,  and  his  own  chaplain.  He  is  said 
to  have  died  of  grief  in  prison  a  little  more  than  a  month  after  his  election. 

VI.,  born  in  Rome,  succeeded  John  X.,  928,  and  died  after  occupying  the  papal 
chair  during  7  months.  It  has  been  alleged  that  he  was  put  to  death  l)y  the  celebrated 
and  infamous  ]Marozia. 

VII.,  also  a  Roman,  became  pope  in  936,  and  reigned  until  his  death  in  939.  His 
character  is  said  to  have  been  excellent,  but  little  or  nothing  is  recorded  concerning  his. 
life. 
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YIII.,  succeeded  John  XII.,  wlio  had  been  deposed,  but  who  afterwards  put  Leo  to 
flight  and  resumed  the  pa])ac.y.  John  was  put  to  death,  for  cause;  Benedict  Y.  was 
elected  by  the  Komaus  to  lill  tlie  vacaucj^;  and  he,  in  turn,  was  removed  by  the  emperor, 
Otho  I.,  who  reinstated  Leo.  The  hitter  died  about  965,  and  was  succeeded  by  John 
XIII. 

IX.,  Bruno,  was  b.  in  Alsace  in  1002,  d.  1054.  He  was  bishop  of  Toul,  and  was 
elected  to  Ihe  papacy  in  1049.  He  was  a  man  of  great  erudition,  and  did  much  to  reform 
the  discipline  and  morals  of  the. clergy.  Having  led  a  grand  mililary  movement  against 
the  Normans,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  detained  b}' them  in  confinement  for  more  than 
a  year,  the  greatest  I'espect  being  observed  in  his  treatment.  A  number  of  important 
councils  were  held  during  his  reign. 

XL,  Allessandro  de  Medici,  1535-1605,  b.  Florence;  was  bishop  of  Pistoia  in 
1573,  archbishop  of  Florence  in  1574,  and  cardinal  in  1583,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
delegated  to  receive  Henry  lY.  into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  He  was 
elected  pope  in  1605,  and  lived  only  26  da^'s  thereafter. 

XII.,  Annibale  della  Genga,  1760-1829;  b.  Spoleto;  archbishop  of  Tyre  in  1798, 
and  cardinal  in  1816;  was  elected  pope  in  1823,  on  the  death  of  Pius  YII.  He  vigorously 
antagonized  the  Carbonari  and  other  secret  societies,  and  opposed  Bible  societies  in  a 
circular  letter.  He  reorganized  the  university  of  the  Sapienza  in  Rome,  and  reformed 
the  administration  of  the  papal  state.     He  was  succeeded  by  Pius  YIII. 

LEO  Y.,  Flatius,  emperor  of  the  east,  surnamed  the  Armenian;  d.  820;  b.  Armenia; 
Tose  to  the  rank  of  gen.,  but  under  the  accusation  of  treason  made  by  the  emperor 
Nicephorus,  he  was  imprisoned  in  a  convent,  until  Michael  Rhangabe  coming  into  power 
in  811.  released  him  and  restored  him  to  hts  command.  In  813,  having  executed  a  suc- 
cessful campaign  against  the  Saracens,  he  set  out  on  an  expedition  against  the  Bulgari- 
ans, Michael  being  in  chief  command,  but  in  the  engagement  allowed  his  own  army  to 
suffer  defeat  at  Adrianople.  Perceiving  a  way  to  reach  the  throne  himself  by  profiting 
by  the  falling  fortunes  of  liis  superior,  he  instigated  a  rebellion,  in  the  remnant  of  the 
army,  against  his  former  benefactor,  and  marching  at  their  head  was  elected  emperor  in 
his  place.  Receiving  the  imperial  scepter  sent  by  the  unresisting  hand  of  the  deposed, 
monarch,  who  retired  into  a  convent,  he  M-as  crowned  at  St.  Sophia  b}'  the  patriarch 
Nicephorus.  He  was  an  iconoclastic  prince  of  the  most  pronounced  type,  and  caused,  so 
far  as  he  was  able,  the  adoration  of  images  to  be  abolished  by  the  second  synod  of  Con- 
stantinople in  815,  and  condemned  to  punishment  those  who  persisted  in  it,  with  Theo- 
dorus  Stadita  at  their  head;  exiling  the  patriarch  Nicephorus  for  the  same  cause.  The 
weight  of  public  sentiment  was  against  him;  his  frequent  changes  in  religious  belief 
gaining  for  him  the  nickname  of  chameleon.  In  814  he  defeated  the  Bulgarians  at  Mes- 
sembria.  He  arrested  Michael,  surnamed  the  stammerer,  whom  lie  suspected  of  treason, 
notwithstanding  his  former  valuable  services,  and  condemned  him  to  death;  but  on 
Christmas  morning  in  820,  while  he  knelt  in  the  chapel  of  his  palace,  he  was  murdered 
by  the  adherents  of  Michael  disguised  as  priests.  Nicephorus,  then  in  exile,  exclaimed, 
"The  church  is  freed  from  an  enemj'-,  but  the  state  has  lost  an  a))le  prince."  His  reign 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  strict  militaiy  discipline  which  was  by  him  infused  into 
the  administration  of  the  civil  government. 

LEO  YL,  Flavius,  Emperor  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  b.  865;  son  of  Basil  I.,  whom 
he  succeeded.  His  reign  was  marked  by  a  succession  of  blunders  and  stupidities.  His 
Oracula  is  a  poem  in  iambic  verse,  in  which  he  prophesied  the  fate  of  the  empire. 
Several  editions  of  it  are  extant.  His  Orafiones,  thirty-three  in  numbei',  are  mostly  upon 
theoloo-ical  subjects.  Of  these  there  is  no  collected  edition,  but  some  of  them  have  been 
preserved  in  Baronius's  AniiaJcs,  and  others  in  Blhlwtlteca  Patnnn,  etc.  His  most  impor- 
tant work,  however,  is  a  treatise  on  military  affairs,  made  up  chiefly  of  extracts  from 
other  authors.  Many  editions  of  this  are  in  existence,  and  among  them  an  English 
translation  by  John  Cheke  (1554),  and  one  in  French  by  Joly  de  Mezeray  (1774). 

LEO  XIII.  {ante).  The  conclave  of  cardinals  convened  Feb.  18.  1878;  and  on  the 
20th,  cardinal  Pecci,  archbishop  of  Perugia,  received  45  votes,  and  was  declared  pope, 
assuming  the  above  name.  He  at  once  made  known  the  fact  of  his  election  to  tlie  great 
powers,  and  the  first  act  of  his  pontificate  was  to  restore  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchj' 
to  Scotland,  which  was  done  on  Mar.  4,  1878,  by  letter  apostolic.  The  episcopal  sees  of 
St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow  were  restored,  and  those  of  Aberdeen,  Argyll,  Dunkeld.  the 
Isles,  and  Wl)ithorn  or  Galloway,  were  created.  Pope  Leo  appointed  cardiifiil  Franchi 
secretary  of  state  and  master  of  the  sacred  palaces;  cardinal  Simeoui  secretary  of  the 
Propaganda;  cardinal  Sacconi  prodatary;  and  cardinal  ]Morochini  chamberlain.  He 
issued  his  first  encj^clical  letter  in  April,  in  which  he  specifically  set  forth  a  long  cata- 
logue of  the  evils  afflicting  human  society — crimes,  errors,  and  misdemeanors;  attribu- 
ting all  of  these  to  the  departure  of  those  concerned  in  them  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  Describing  the  present  age  as  being  "in  bitter  antagonism  to  religion  and  the 
church  of  Christ,"  he  proceeded  to  attribute  to  the  papal  authorityall  that  had  ever  been 
of  good,  precedent  to  this  miserable  condition,  asserting  that  it  was  the  glory  of  the 
popes  "  tiiat  they  ever  stood  as  a  Avail  and  a  bulwark  to  prevent  human  soeieiy  from 
sinking  back  again  into  its  former  barbarism  and  superstition."  The  encyclical  con- 
tinued by  claiming  temporal  authority  as  the  prerogative  of  the  papacy,  and  urging  the 
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faithful  to  persevere  and  persist  in  asserting  and  sustaining  the  claim,  lie  demanded 
tliat  education  should  be  made  "conformable  in  science  and  discipline  to  the  Catholic 
faith;"  attacked  the  custom  of  civil  marriages;  recommended  the  encouragement  of 
"those  associations  ^\•hich  have  principally  been  established  of  late  years  to  the  great 
advantage  of  Catholic  interests;"  and  closed  Mith  a  t(;stimonial  to  the  united  condition 
of  the  ciuirch  as  against  its  enemies.  The  new  pope  continued  to  hold  the  antagonistic 
attitude  sustained  by  his  predecessor  against  king  Humbert  of  Italy,  and  declared  the 
governmental  prolnbitiou  of  religious  instruction  in  the  Italian  schools  to  be  a  "very 
reprehensible  measure."  On  the  death  of  cardinal  Franchi,  he  appointed  cardinal 
Nina  to  the  position  which  had  been  held  by  the  former.  On  July  20,  1878,  under  the 
direction  of  the  pope,  the  congregation  of  the  propaganda  issued  "Instructions,"  direct- 
ing the  introduction  of  the  canon  law  into  the  Koinau  Catholic  church  in  the  United  States 
that  country  having  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  missiouar}' field.  In  1879  the  pope  issued 
an  encyclical  letter  aimed  at  the  doctrines  of  the  Socialists,  Communists,  and  Nihilists; 
^vhich  was,  by  order  of  the  czar,  read  in  all  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  Russia.  By 
his  reception  on  Feb.  22  of  a  large  number  of  Catholic  journalists,  the  pope  recognized  the 
power  of  the  press.  During  this  year,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  definition  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  was  celebrated  with  pomp,  the  pope  issuing  an  encyclical 
on  the  occasion.  In  all  things  the  pope  has  thus  far  patterned  his  conduct  and  his 
opinions  after  those  of  Pius  IX.,  and  had  sustained  at  their  highest  altitude  the  claims 
-of  the  church  concerning  its  authority  and  prerogative.  Since  this  time,  however,  as  is 
claimed  by  acute  observers,  there  are  signs  of  a  far  more  comprehensive  grasp  and  larger 
liberality  than  were  intellectually  possible  to  his  sincere  and  estimable  predecessor.  The 
present  pontifical  administration  seems  aiming  successfully  at  the  unification  of  the 
opposing  principles  and  tendencies  which  undeniably  exist  in  the  great  church;  and 
while  upholding  in  full  vigor  the  oflScial  demands  of  the  Ronian  see,  to  seek  application 
of  the  ancient  principles  in  a  spirit  not  unfriendl}'-  to  the  governing  forces  of  modern 
■Christendom.  It  is  probable  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  a  just  estimate  of  this 
pontificate;  while  there  has  appeared  sufficient  reason  for  ascribing  to  the  pope  high 
intellectual  and  administrative  ability,  and  personal  moral  excellence, 

LEO,  IIeinrich,  b.  at  Rudolstadt,  Germany,  1799.  He  resolved  at  first  upon  the 
study  of  medicine,  but,  under  the  influence  of  Turnvater  Jahn,  turned  his  attention  to 
history,  and  took  an  active  part  with  the  students  at  Jena  and  Gottingen  in  the  agita- 
tions of  the  period.  Breaking  away  from  these  surroundings,  he  went  to  Italy  under  the 
patronage  of  the  princess  of  Rudolstadt,  and  on  his  return  avow'cd  himself  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Hegel.  In  1828  he  became  professor  in  histor}^  at  the  university  in  Halle, 
and  durmg  the  next  few'  years  wrote  several  works,  in  which  he  followed  more  or  less 
■closely  the  philoso])hy  of  his  great  master.  Subsequently,  however,  he  changed  his 
position,  adopting  Hengstenberg  as  his  leader,  and  attacking  energetically  the  ideas  of 
Hegel.     Under  the  influence  of  this  reactionary  tendency  he  wrote  several  works. 

LEO,  Leonardo,  1694-1756;  b.  Naples;  studied  music  in  Rome  under  the  celebrated 
composer,  G.  O.  Pitoni.  Returning  to  Naples,  he  was  made  chapel-master  of  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Solitaria,  and  afterwards  master  of  the  conservatory  La  Fietaand 
the  conservatory  of  Sant'  Onofrio.  Besides  his  labors  as  a  teacher,  he  composed  volu- 
minously for  the  church  and  for  the  stage,  his  music  being  highly  commended  by  so 
excellent  an  authority  as  Dr.  Burney.  A  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  the  authori- 
ties as  to  the  date  of  his  death,  the  date  here  given  having  been  found  inscribed  on  a 
portrait  of  the  composer,  preserved  in  the  royal  college  of  music  in  Naples,  while  other 
sources  give  it  as  1742,  1745,  and  1755. 

LEO  OF  TiiESSALONiCA,  surnamed  the  philosopher.  He  was  a  learned  ecclesiastic 
of  the  9tli  c,  but  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth  are  unknown;  studied  grammar  and 
poetry  at  Constantinople,  i\nd  arithmetic,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy  under  Michael 
Psellus  in  the  island  of  Andros,  and  at  the  monasteries  in  continenial  Greece.  He  was 
a  teacher  at  Constantinople,  was  ;ipp(nnted  by  the  emperor  Theophilus  public  teacher 
or  professor,  and  soon  afterwards  the  jiatriarch  Joannes,  a  kinsman  of  Leo.  by  order  of 
the  emperor,  consecrated  him  bishop  of  Thessalonica.  On  the  death  of  the  emperor  he 
was  deposed  from  his  sue,  but  was  subsequently  placed  at  the  head  of  a  mathematical 
school  establi.shed  by  Cfcsar  Bardas  at  tiie  palace  of  Maynaura  in  Constantinople. 
Leo  was  still  living  in  8G9.  Some  astrological  AISS.  ascribed  to  him  are  found  in  Euro- 
pean libraries. 

LEO  AFRICA'NUS.  or  Al  TIassax  tbx  Mohammed,  about  1485-1562;  b.  in  Gre- 
nada, Spain.  He  was  of  IMoorish  descent,  and  his  parents  emigrated  to  Morocco  after 
the  capture  of  Grenada  by  the  Spaniards.  At  16  years  of  age  he  went  witli  an  uncle  on 
an  embassy  to  Timbudoo,  and  afterwards  traveled  in  northern  and  central  Africa, 
penetrating  to  Nubia,  descending  the  Nile,  and  extending  liis  explorations  into  Persia. 
While  returning  from  Constantinople  by  sea  in  1517  Ik;  was  ciiplurcd  by  pi ra teg  and 
taken  to  Rome,  where  he  was  converted  to  Christianity  and  patronized  l)y  poi)e  Leo  X.. 
whose  name  he  adopted,  tie  learned  the  Latin  and  Italian  languages  and  taught 
Arabic.  Died  at  Tunis.  His  Di'Hcripiion  of  Africa,  written  in  Arabic,  was  publishecf  in. 
Italian  by  Ramusio  in  1550,  and,  more  than  80  years  later,  in  Latin  by  El-7evir. 
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LEO'BEN,  a  t.  of  Austria  in  Styria,  9  m.  s.w.  of  Briick,  on  the  Mur,  1650  ft.  above 
the  sea-level,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Vienna  and  Trieste  railway;  pop.  4,529.  It  is 
well  built,  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  tliree  gates,  has  extensive  barracks  and  several 
elegant  public  buildings.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  mostly  in  mining  and  forging 
iron;  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  in  coal,  iron,  and  salt.  Here  was  concluded,  April 
18,  1797,  a  preliminary  treaty  between  Austri.i  and  the  French  republic,  followed  by  the 
peace  of  Canipo  Formio. 

LEOCH'ARES,  an  Athenian  sculptor  mentioned  by  Pliny  as^  living  B.C.  372.  In 
B.C.  352,  he  was  one  of  those  employed  to  erect  the  famous  tomb  in  honor  of  Mausolus, 
king  of  Caria.  He  also  was  engaged  with  other  artists  by  Philip  in  commemorating  his 
victory  at  Chseronea  b.c.  338,  and  produced  his  portrait-statues  of  Philip,  Alexander, 
Amyntas,  Olympias,  and  Eurydice.  His  masterpiece  was  the  "  Rape  of  Ganymede  by 
the  Bird  of  Jove,"  a  bronze  statue  much  admired  in  its  time,  of  which  a  marble  copy  is 
now^  in  the  Maseo-Plo-Glementino  at  Home.  His  statue  of  "Jupiter  Tonans"  is  charac- 
terized by  Pliny  as  "  ante  cancta  laudahilemr 

LEOMTNSTER,  a  t.  in  central  Massachusetts,  much  visited  in  the  summer  season 
on  account  of  its  delightful  surroundings,  and  its  convenient  distance  from  Wachusett 
mountain;  pop.  '80,  5,776.  It  is  situated  on  the  e.  and  w.  banks  of  the  Nashua  river, 
and  each  village  has  a  railway  station,  Leominster  Center  on  the  Boston,  Clinton,  Fitch- 
burg  and  New  Bedford  railroad,  and  North  Leominster  on  the  Fitchburg  railroad.  It 
is  54  m.  n.w\  of  Boston  and  5  m.  s.e.  of  Fitchburg.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  excellent 
public  schools,  a  national  bank,  a  savings  bank,  6  churches,  1  newspaper,  gas-works, 
water-works,  a  public  library,  and  2  hotels.  Its  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture 
of  combs,  pianos,  paper,  children's  carriages,  furniture,  t(jys,  linen  and  w^oolen  goods. 

LEON,  a  CO.  in  n.  Florida,  having  for  its  n.  boundary  the  state  line  of  Georgia,  and 
for  its  w.  the  Ocklockonnee  river,  emptying  into  Appalachee  bay  and  thence  into  the 
gulf  of  Mexico;  also,  has  lakes  of  considerable  size  in  the  northern  section;  800  sq.m.;, 
pop.  '80,  19,660 — 19,573  of  American  birth,  16,843  colored.  Its  surface  is  uneven, 
rising  into  hills  in  the  n.  section,  and  in  the  s.  spreading  out  into  broad  plains.  It  is 
well  timbered,  and  the  soil  is  adapted  to  the  raising  of  tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  wool,  oats, 
corn,  sweet  potatoes,  sugar  cane,  and  live  stock.  Cash  value  of  farms  in  '70,  $1,225,418. 
It  had  in  '70,  30  manufacturing  establishments,  employing  187  hands,  with  a  capital  of 
$318,300,  and  product  of  $256,310,  It  is  intersected  by  branches  of  the  Jacksonville,. 
Pensacola  and  Mobile  railroad,  forming  a  junction  at  Tallahassee.  Seat  of  justice, 
Tallahassee,  the  capital  of  the  state. 

LEON,  a  CO.  in  e.  Texas,  having  the  Trinity  river  for  its  e.  boundary,  emptying: 
into  Galveston  bay,  is  drained  by  that  river  and  the  head- waters  of  the  Navasota  river,, 
which  forms  its  w.  boundary;  800  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  12,818 — 12,729  of  American  birth,. 
5,110  colored.  Its  surface  is  hilly  and  heavily  timbered.  Its  soil,  a  rich  black  loam,  is 
very  fertile  along  the  water-courses  and  adapted  to  the  raising  of  live  stock,  tobacco^ 
cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  and  sorghum.  In  '70,  it  produced  12,291  lbs.  of  honey.  It  is- 
traversed  by  the  International  and  Great  Northern  railroad,  crossing  it  diagonally. 
Seat  of  justice.  Centre ville. 

LEON,  a  city  of  Mexico  in  the  state  of  Guanajuato,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  Rio  Torbio,  100  m.  n.w.  of  Mexico;  pop.  78,930.  It  is  well  built,  and 
is  about  6,000  ft,  above  the  sea.  In  a  large  and  beautiful  square  are  several  fine  public 
buildings,  among  which  are  the  governor's  palace,  the  parish  church,  and  a  picturesque 
arcade.  The  city  has  several  churches,  three  convents,  a  hospital,  and  schools.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Mexico,  has  an  extensive  commerce  in  wheat  and. 
other  grains,  and  manufactures  leather,  saddlery,  cottons,  and  woolens.  It  was  founded 
in  1576,  but  became  commercially  important  only  about  1855.  It  is  now  the  chief 
entrepot  of  the  Bagio  or  the  plain  of  Guanajuato,  celebrated  for  its  thriving  agriculture. 

LEON,  Ponce  de.     See  Ponce  de  Leon,  ante. 

LEONARD,  Daniel,  1740-1829;  b.  at  Norton,  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1760;  studied  law,  and  attained  to  eminence  in  the  profession;  was  often  elected  to  the 
legislature.  In  the  discussions  preceding  the  revolution  he  w^as  a  stanch  whig,  but  when 
the  war  broke  out  he  espoused  the  royal  cause,  sacrificing  in  consequence  a  c'onsiderable 
estate.  His  defense  of  the  English  government,  written  in  reply  to  the  arguments  of  John 
Adams  agaiuot  the  colonial  measures  of  lord  North,  displayed  great  ability.  Mr.  Adams 
reprinted  the  controversy  in  1819,  with  a  preface  by  himself.  Leonard  retired  from 
Boston  with  the  British  forces  in  1776,  resided  some  time  in  London,  and  was  after- 
wards for  many  years  chief-justice  of  Bermuda.     Died  in  London. 

■  LEONARD,  James,  about  1618-91;  b.  England;  settled  in  "Taunton.  Mass.,  in  1652, 
and  established  there  the  first  iron-works  in  the  American  colonies.     Died  in  Taunton. 

LEONARDO  DA  PISA,  Leonardo  Bonac'ci.  or  Bonaccio;  b.  Italy;  lived  at 
the  beginning  of  the  13tli  century.  He  was  placed  by  his  father  wath  a  master,  who 
taught  him  the  Arabic  system  of  arithmetic,  and  to  this  science  he  devoted  most  of  his 
life.  Pie  traveled  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Greece  to  learn  the  different  systems  of  arithme- 
tic, decided  that  the  Arabic  was  superior  to  all  others,  and  did  much  to  extend   the- 
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knowlcage  of  it  in  Europe.  He  is  said  lo  have  introduced  algebra  into  Europe,  lie 
■wrote  a  ^vork  on  algebra  which  was  never  printed,  but  is  preserved  at  Rome,  and  is 
described  in  Cossali's  History  of  Algebra,  lie  ^vas  the  author  of  a  treatise  entitled  Prac- 
iica  Geographla,  now  in  the  Magliabecchi  library  at  Florence,  but  his  principal  workAvas 
Liher  Abaci,  using  the  Avord  abacus,  which  is  an  instrument  employed  to  facilitate  com- 
putation, to  denote  arithmetic  in  general.  This  was  written  in  1202,  and  published  at 
Rome  in  1857  by  B.  Boucompagni.     He  gained  great  celebrity. 

LE  OXHARDT,  Gehiiard  Adolph  AViliielm,  b.  at  Neuhaus,  Hanover,  1815;  edu- 
cated in  jurisprudence  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  entered  the  serviee  of  the  Hanoverian 
government  in  IboT,  and  became  minister  of  justice  in  1865.  For  15  years  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  committee  of  examination  in  jurisprudence.  After  the  annexation  of  Han- 
over to  the  German  empire  he  was  first  made  president  of  the  court  of  appeal  at  Celle, 
and  afterwards  chief -justice  of  the  new  provinces.  Then  the  king  gave  him  a  seat  in 
the  Prussian  house  of  lords,  and  shortl}'-  afterwards  he  received  the  appointment  of 
Prussian  minister  of  justice.  He  has  done  much  to  improve  the  criminal  code  of  Ger- 
many. 

LEOXIXE  CITY.     See  Rome,  ante. 

LEOX,  ISLA  DE,  a  long  narrow  island  on  the  s.w\  coast  of  Spain,  province  of 
Cadiz,  in  the  Atlantic,  separated  fi-om  the  main-land  by  a  narrow^  deep  channel,  called 
Santi  Petri;  is  10  m.  long  and  2  broad.  The  broadest  part  is  next  the  main-land.  On 
it  are  the  cities  of  Cadiz,  Isla  de  Leon,  and  San  Carlos.  The  surface  of  the  island  is 
flat,  and  covered  with  saline  marshes,  from  which  the  inhabitants  obtain  large  quan- 
tities of  salt.  An  ancient  bridge  across  the  Santi  Petri  connects  the  island  with  the 
continent. 

LEOXOWEXS,  Anna  Harrtette  Crawford,  b.  at  Caernarvon,  Wales,  Xov.  5, 
1834.  Her  father,  Thomas  ^Maxwell,  while  acting  as  aid-de-camp  to  sir  J.  Macuaughton, 
"was  killed  by  the  Sikhs  on  the  frontiers  of  Lahore.  She  married  an  English  officer  in 
India,  Thomas  Leonowens,  who  died  in  that  countr}-,  leaving  her  with  two  children 
dependent  upon  her  for  support.  B}'  recommendation  of  the  British  consul  at  Singa- 
pore, she  was  appointed  governess  in  the  family  of  the  late  first  king  of  Siam,  who, 
having  himself  been  taught  English  bv  American  missionaries,  desired  his  children  to 
l)e  educated  in  that  language.  She  held  this  position  for  four  3'cars,  1868-67,  acting  at 
the  same  time  as  secretary  to  the  king  in  his  extensive  English  correspondence.  She 
acquired  much  influence  over  the  monarch  as  a  mediator  in  behalf  of  the  victims  of 
arbitrary  opi)rcssion,  and  carefully  trained  his  son  and  successor,  avIio,  on  coming  to 
the  throne  in  1868,  abolished  slavery  throughout  his  dominions.  On  retiring  from  her 
post  in  1867  she  came  to  America,  and  took  up  her  residence  in  Xew  York.  She  has 
published  2  vols.,  The  Enrjlish  Governess  at  the  Court  of  Siam,  and  The  Romance  of  the 
Harem. 

LEOXTIUS,  or  Leo  Pilatus,  b.  cither  in  Thessalonica  or  Calabria,  at  a  date 
unknown;  came  to  Florence  in  1860,  and  was  employed  by  the  republic  at  the  request 
of  Boccaccio  as  a  teacher  of  Greek.  lie  made  the  first  translation  of  Homer  into  Latin, 
and  was  the  first  to  lecture  in  i)ublic  upon  the  great  poet  in  western  Europe,  He  went 
to  Venice,  where  he  met  Petrarch,  a  pupil  of  Barlaam.  From  Venice  he  went  to  Con- 
stantinople, intending  to  return  to  Italy,  but  died  on  the  voyage  across  the  Adriatic. 
He  furnished  Boccaccio  with  the  materials  for  his  treatise  on  the  gene^dogy  of  the 
heathen  gods. 

LEOPOL.     See  Lemberg,  ante. 

LEOPOLD  II.,  Louis  Piiilippe  Marie  Victor,  King  of  Belgium,  b.  April  9, 1835, 
a  son  of  king  Leopold  I.  and  queen  Louisa,  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe  of  France. 
Married  in  i858  to  Marie  Hcnrictte,  a  daughter  of  the  archduke  Joseph  of  Austria: 
ascended  the  throne,  Dec.  10,  1805. 

LE'OPOLD  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  1640-1705;  b.  Austria,  son  of  Ferdinand 
III.,  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and  of  3Iaria  Anna  of  Spain.  He  was  educated  for  the 
church,  but  on  the  death  of  his  brother  in  1655  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Hungary,  and 
in  1657  was  proclaimed  king  of  Bohemia.  In  1658,  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand  III., 
a  contested  election  for  enqjcror  was  decided  in  his  favor  and  against  Louis  XIV.  of 
France,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  had  gained  four  of  the  electors  over  to  his  side. 
His  reign,  continuing  through  the  half  century  that  followed,  was  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  important  wars  whicli  occurred,  making  that  period  an  eventful  one  I'or  the 
whole  continent  of  EurojK',  in  all  of  which  he  was  prominently  concerned.  In  1657  he 
assumed  the  government  of  the  hereditary  states  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and.  fnid- 
ing  that  the  Turks  had  invaded  Hungary  and  Moravia,  he  made  war  on  them,  and  with 
his  gen.,  Montecuccolj.  an  Italian.  (•om])letely  routed  them  at  the  ])attle  of  Si.  Golhard, 
near  Kenhau!^el,  in  1664,  aft  or  which  a  truce  of  20  years  was  arranged.  In  July,  1688, 
lie  was  defeated  near  Raab  ])y  an  army  of  200,000  men,  the  cond)ined  forces  of  tlie  porte, 
under  Kara  ^lustapha,  and  tiu;  disaffected  Hungarian  nobles,  with  Tekeli  (whom  they 
chose  as  their  leader  in  1682),  who  had  joined  the  Turks,  Louis  XIV.  secret]}' inciting 
the  Turkish  invasion.  In  Sept..  1683,  with  Sobieski  of  Poland,  who  marched  from 
Cracow  with  16,000  men,  and  the  duke  of  Lorraine  with   70,000  men  of  the  imperial 
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forces,  who  made  a  junction  at  the  Danube,  he  fought  a  battle  in  the  vicinity  of  the- 
Austrian  capital,  defeated  the  Turks,  who  had  captured  it,  saving  Vienna,  and  ridding 
Hungary  of  the  Turkish  troops  after  a  series  of  desperate  encounters.  In  1686  Buda 
was  retaken  after  a  memorable  siege.  In  1687  the  diet  of  Presburg  acquiesced  in  the 
proposition  to  make  the  male  line  of  the  Hapsburgs  hereditary  in  Hungary.  In  1691 
occurred  the  victor}'-  of  Zalaukemen.  In  1697  he  brought  the  Turkisli  war  to  a  close, 
by  gaining,  with  prince  Eugene,  a  great  victory  near  Zenta  in  Hungar}",  and  obtained 
secure  possession  of  Transylvania  in  1699.  In  1701  he  renewed  his  alliance  with  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  and  in  the  following  year  a  number  of  victories  were  won  by  his 
army  under  command  of  prince  Eugene,  and  in  1704  the  triumph  of  Blenheim  in 'con- 
nection with  the  allied  powers.  He  carried  on  three  wars  against  Louis  XIV.,  one  fol- 
lowed by  the  treat}^  of  Nimwegcn  in  1678,  one  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  and  the 
•war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  in  which  his  son,  the  archduke  Charles,  laid  claim  to  the 
throne  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Charles  II.  in  1700,  and  the  termination  of  which, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  great  Hungarian  insurrection  under  Franz  Rakoczy,  he  did  not 
live  to  see.  The  most  significant  events  of  his  reign  were  the  establishment  of  a  ninth 
electorate  in  favor  of  Earnest  Augustus,  duke  of  Brunswick-Limeburg,  who  in  1692 
became  the  first  elector  of  Hanover;  the  assumption  of  the  regal  title  by  Frederic,  elector 
of  Brandenburg  and  duke  of  Prussia,  in  1701;  and  the  establishment  of  a  permanent- 
diet,  attended  by  the  electors'  representatives  instead  of  the  electors  in  person.  He  was 
married  three  times;  his  first  wife  was  Margarita  Theresa,  a  Spanish  princess.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Joseph  I. 

LEOPOLD  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  1747-92;  b.  Germany;  son  of  emperor 
Francis  I.,  of  Lorraine,  and  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  and  brother  of  Marie- 
Antoinette.  In  1765,  on  attaining  his  majority,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Tus- 
cany, which  had  been  taken  in  the  place  of  Lorraine,  as  Leopold  I.  of  Tuscany, 
and  ruled  25  years.  He  then  resided  in  Florence.  He  governed  with  great  dis- 
cretion, advocating  reform  in  every  department  of  church  and  state,  making  a  revo- 
lution in  ecclesiastical  matters,  establishing  a  new  criminal  code  and  penitentiaries. 
In  1782  he  abolished  the  inquisition,  and  during  his  reign  removed  the  penalty  of 
death,  equalized  the  land  tax,  and  favored  free  trade.  He  founded  schools  and  alms- 
houses. In  1790,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Joseph  II.,  he  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Austrian  dominions  and  the  German  empire,  and  removed  to  Vienna. 
Finding  that  with  his  possessions  he  had  inherited  a  troublous  condition  of  state 
affairs,  in  1790  he  made  satisfactor}^  terms  with  Frederick  William  II.  at  Reichenbach, 
and  was  unanimously  elected  emperor  of  Germany.  Out  of  respect  to  Hungary, 
he  bound  himself  by  an  oath  to  act  strictly  in  accordance  with  constitutional  law, 
restoring  to  the  Belgians  the  privileges  of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  and  giv- 
ing Tuscany  to  his  son  Ferdinand.  In  1791  pacific  terms  were  arranged  with  Turkey 
at  Sistova,  and  at  Pilnitz,  in  a  council  composed  of  Frederick  William  Augustus  of  Sax- 
ony and  others,  a  plan  was  concerted  relative  to  the  anticipated  movement  of  the  French 
revolution  and  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVI.  In  1792  he  formed  an  alliance  with 
Prussia.  His  wife  was  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain.  He  had  16 
children.  His  eldest  son,  Francis,  was  the  last  of  the  elective  rulers,  and  was  styled 
Francis  I.  of  Austria  and  Francis  II.  of  Germany.  In  1874  his  correspondence  with 
Francis  II.  and  the  empress  Catharine  was  published, 

LEOPOLD  II.,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  1797-1870,  a  son  of  the  grand  duke  Ferdi- 
nand III.  In  1847  he  granted  a  free  constitution  ;  fled  to  Naples  in  1849,  but  was  recalled 
by  his  subjects  shortly  afterwards.  The  national  troubles  that  followed  compelled  him 
in  1859  to  flee  with  his  family  to  Vienna,  In  doing  so  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son, 
but  this  action  was  disregarded,  Tuscany  being  by  vote  of  the  people  incorporated  into 
'ihe  kingdom  of  Italy.     Died  an  exile  in  Bohemia. 

LEOPOLD  I.,  Prince  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  1676-1747,  The  emperor,  Leopold  I., 
observing  his  passion  for  military  affairs,  made  him  in  1688  col,  and  chief  of  a  rcgi 
ment  of  horse.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  a  Prussian  field-marshal,  in  1693,  he  entered 
the  Prussian  service  and  took  command  of  his  father's  regiment.  He  was  shrewd,  pas- 
sionate, and  self-willed,  and  having  as  a  j'outh  fallen  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a 
druggist,  married  her  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances  when  he  became  of  age,  inducing  the 
emperor  to  raise  her  to  princely  rank.  From  1698  to  1713  he  served  with  distinction 
and  in  very  responsible  positions  under  Eugene  and  jNLarlborough  in  the  Netherlands, 
on  the  Rhine,  and  in  Italy,  and  when  Frederick  William  I.  ascended  the  throne  of 
Pru.ssia,  he  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  army.  He  was  the  very  incarnation  of  the 
military  spirit,  and  the  later  triumphs  of  the  Prussian  army  may  be  traced  to  the 
influence  of  his  genius  for  military  organization  and  discipline.  He  was  great  alike  in 
the  capacity  for  details  and  in  the  qualities  which  fit  men  to  handle  the  largest  armies 
In  the  Swedish  and  Silesian  wars  he  won  great  distinction.     Died  at  Dessau. 

LEOS'THENES,  a  distinguished  gen.  of  Athens,  a  favorite  with  the  mercennry 
soldiery,  who  chose  him  for  their  leader.  He  was  famous  for  the  warmth  with  which 
he  espoused  the  cause  of  democracy,  and  the  violent  tone  of  his  speeches  drew  forth  the 
wise  reproof  of  Phocion:  ''Young  man,  thy  words  are  like  the  cypress,  tail  and  large, 
but   they  bear  no   fruit."     He   belonged   to   the  party  of   Demosthenes.     Among  his 
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exploits  were  the  defeat  of  the  Ba^otiaus.  near  Platea.  and  tlie  suceessful  opposition  to 
the  entrance  into  Greece  of  Antipater,  at  Pylte,  whom  he  defeated  and  iniprisoned  iii 
Lamia,  a  town  in  Thessaly.  From  this  siege  the  Lanuan  war  took  its  name,  and  in  one 
of  the  battles  he  was  killed.  His  portrait  was  painted  by  Arcesiians,  and  placed  in  the 
Peiraciis,  wliere  it  was  esteemed  by-  Paiisanias  an  object  worthy  of  notice.  He  left  an 
untarnished  reputation,  but  with  him  passed  away  the  last  remnant  of  the  glory  of 
Atliens. 

LEPANTE,  Nicole  IlEI^'E  Etaule  de  Labrierk,  IVladame,  1723-88:  b.  Paris;  was 
married  in  1748  to  the  famous  mechanician  and  clock-maker  Jean  xVndre  Lepante,  and 
was  the  principal  author  of  his  Trdiie  (Vhorlofierk.  She  assisted  Clairant  and  Lalande  ia 
the  calculation  of  the  return  of  Halley's  comet  in  1757.  She  was  the  author  of  Olm'.rva- 
tioiia  published  in  the  Connaissances  des  Temps,  an  astronomical  annual  of  the  academy 
of  sciences;  of  J'ahles  of  tJie  Sun,  Moon,  and  Planets;  of  Expositions  da  calcul  Astrono- 
niique. 

LEPANTO,  Battle  of,  a  naval  engagement  fought  Oct.  7,  1571,  in  the  gulf  of 
Lepanto,  near  Corinth,  between  the  coml)ined  fleets  of  Spain,  Venice,  Genoa,  Malta,  and 
the  papal  states  against  the  v.iiole  maritime  force  of  the  Turks.  The  Christian  allied  fleet, 
consisting  of  210  sail,  was  commanded  b}'  Don  John  of  Austria.  Tiie  Ottoman  fleet  num- 
l)ered  about  300  galleys  under  con:mand  oi  Ali  Pasha.  The  Christian  fleet  was  met  by 
the  Turks  where  the  gulf  of  Patras  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Lepanto;  the  Turkish  line  was 
broken,  the  admiral  Ali  was  killed,  and  Cervantes  was  dangerously  wounded  and  his 
left  hand  rendered  useless  for  life.  The  Venetian  ships  making  an  attack  at  the  same 
time  on  the  Turkish  right,  a  crushing  defeat  of  the  Turks  was  accomplished,  but  Bar- 
barigo,  the  Venetian  commander,  was  mortally  woimded,  More  than  3,000  Christians 
were  killed.  The  Turks  lost  30,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  107  galleys  were 
taken,  besides  a  large  number  sunk.  Thousands  of  Christian  galley  slaves  were  liberated 
by  this  victory.  The  Christian  fleet  having  been  stationed,  previous  to  the  attack,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Acheloiis  river  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cuizolari  islands,  the  name  of 
the  latter  has  been  given  to  the  battle  by  Italian  writers. 

LEPANTO.  Gulf  of,  a  considerable  body  of  water  lying  n.  of  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  s.  of  Plellenas,  and  n.e.  of  the  Morea.  It  is  75  m.  in  length  and  about  13  ra. 
in  breadth,  except  where  the  bay  of  Salona  (the  Crissa?an  gulf  of  the  ancients)  stretches 
away  for  8  m.  toward  the  n.,  where  the  bay  of  Corinth  extends  to  the  s.e.  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  Alc3'onian  sea,  now  called  Livadostro  bay.  It  once  included  the  gulf 
of  Patras,  and  was  called  tiie  Corinthian  gulf.  It  is  fed  from  the  w.  by  the  gulf  of 
Patras,  through  the  straits  of  Lepanto,  sometimes  called  the  Little  Dardanelles,  which, 
flow  past  the  city  of  Lepanto,  connecting  the  gulf  with  the  Mediterranean.  The  adja- 
cent country  presents  an  irregular  coast  line;  the  soil  is  generally  fertile  and  the  surface 
is  hilly.  The  gulf  in  such  environment  presents  the  appearance  of  a  picturesque  inland 
lake. 

LEPIDOSTETD.E.  a  family  of  fishes  which  are  the  only  living  representatives  of 
the  order  rhoiuhoganoidm.  They  have  an  elongated,  nearly  cylindrical  body,  covered 
with  rhomboidal  scales.  The  head  terminates  in  a  long,  beak-like  snout,  with  nostrils 
near  the  end  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  is  longer  than  the  lower.  The  dorsal  fin  is  set 
well  back  and  above  the  anal  fin.  They  include  the  genus  lepidostem,  to  which  the  gar 
and  alligator  gar-fish  of  the  North  American  lakes  and  rivers  belong.  They  somewhat 
resemble  the  true  gar-fishes  in  appearance.     See  Gar-fisii,  ante. 

LEPOKIDE,  the  name  given  by  the  French  to  a  remarkably  prolific  hybrid  betweea 
the  common  European  hare  and  the  rabbit.  It  is  extensively  bred  in  France,  where  it  is 
highly  esteemed  for  food. 

LEPTANDHA,  a  generic  name  proposed  by  Nuttall  for  mronica  virginica,  or  culvus 
physic.  It  is  the  pharmaceutical  name  for  that  plant,  and  the  resinoid  extracted  from 
it  has  the  name  of  Ifptaadrin  in  the  books  and  at  the  drug-stores.  In  America  it  grows 
in  rich  woods  from  Vermont  and  Wisconsin  southward.  It  is  often  cultivated;  blooms 
in  July  and  Aug.  Leaves  whorled  in  fours  to  sevens;  short  leaf-stalk;  leaf  Janceolate, 
pointed,  finely  serrate;  spikes  panicled;  stamens  much  exserted;  corolla  small,  nearly 
white.     See  Speedwell  {ante). 

LEPTOCARDIA,  an  order  of  fishes  according  to  ^Miiller's  classification,  including 
but  a  single  living  representative,  the  anomalous  amphiox^is  lanceolatiis,  or  lancelet.  See 
Lancelet,  ante,  and  PIIARYNGOBRA^'cuIL 

LEQUESNE,  Eugene  Louis,  b.  Paris,  1815;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839,  but  soon 
relinquished  the  law  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  sculpture  at  Home  under  Pra- 
dier,  and  began  to  exhibit  in  1845.  His  works  are  a  ^'  Dancing  Faun,"  in  the  garden  of 
Luxernbourg;  '  Victory,  on  Napoleon's  Tomb;"  "  Bathing  Girl;"  "Lesbia;"  "A  Roman 
Slave;"  "Pegasus,"  for  the  new  opera-house. 

LERDO  de  TEJADA,  Sebastian,  b.  Jalapa,  Mexico,  1825;  educated  at  Puebla 
for  the  priesthood,  but  afterwards  studied  law  at  a  college  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  He 
was  received  at  the  l)Hr  in  1H51,  and  in  1855  was  a  magistrate,  and  two  years  hihu-  was 
made  minister  of  foreign  alTairs.     In  18(51  he  became^'a  member  of  congress,  and  was 
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re-elected,  serving  also  as  president  of  that  body.  In  1863  lie  was,  first,  minister  of 
justice,  and  then  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  always  being  allied  with  the  liberal  party. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  in  opposition  to  the  French  intervention  in 
Mexico,. and  preserved  a  consistent  attitude  of  antagonism  to  tlie  unfortunate  Maximil- 
ian, the  representative  in  Mexico  of  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  French  empire.  Tlie 
execution  of  the  Austrian  arch-duke  may  be  legitimate!}^  charged  to  the  determination 
of  Lerdo  de  Tejada  and  Benito  Juarez.  On  the  return  of  the  republican  government  to 
the  capital  in  1867,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  French,  Juarez  was  re-elected  president, 
and  Lerdo  became  vice-president,  succeeding  Juarez  as  president  in  1872,  on  the  death 
of  the  latter.  In  Oct.  of  that  year  he  was  elected  president  for  four  years.  In  1875-76 
a  revolution  broke  out  in  several  Mexican  states  at  once,  and  gen.  Porfirio  Diaz  came 
forward  as  the  leader  of  the  insurrection,  having  previously  headed  similar  revolution- 
ary movements.  In  July,  1876,  an  election  took  place,  and  Lerdo  was  continued  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  his  term  of  office  to  expire  in  Nov.,  1880.  Diaz,  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  marched  against  the  capital,  and  on  Nov.  26,  1876,  president  Lerdo  and  his 
cabinet  fled  to  Acapulco  to  take  passage  on  tlie  steamer  running  between  San  Francisco 
and  Panama,  leaving  Diaz  in  supreme  control  of  the  government.  Lerdo  visited  the 
United  States  early  in  1877,  and  was  hospitably  received  in  New  York  and  other  prin- 
cipal cities.  He  has  not  since  been  prominent  in  political  affairs.  He  is  characterized 
as  being  profoundly  skilled  in  politics  and  diplomacy,  an  astute  and  courageous  leader, 
and  a  pronounced  adherent  of  the  policy  of  reform  in  his  native  country. 

LERIDA,  a  province  of  n.e.  Spain,  in  the  district  of  Catalonia;  separated  from 
France  by  the  natural  frontier  line  of  the  Pyrenees  mountains,  and  the  little  republic  of 
Andorra  with  its  snow-capped  mountain-peaks;  4,775  sq.m. ;  pop.  330,348.  In  the  n.w. 
section  are  the  peaks  of  Maladetta  and  Pie  Nethou,  rising  to  a  height  of  11,168  ft.,  the 
culminating  point  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  drained  by  affluents  of  the  Ebro,  a  rocky, 
rapid  river^  rising  in  the  mountains  and  flowing  s.e.,  and  by  the  headwaters  of  the  Ter 
and  the  Segre.  Its  valleys  and  plains  are  kept  green  and  fertile  by  numberless  little 
rivulets  that  trickle  down  from  the  mountains,  and  which,  diverting  the  river  water, 
make  its  soil  the  richest,  as  it  is  the  most  cultivated,  in  Spain.  Its  hills  are  well  wooded, 
pine  trees  growing  high  up  on  the  mountain  side,  and  contain  valuable  mineral  deposits. 
It  contains  several  considerable  fortified  towns,  with  institutions  of  learning,  including 
Lerida  in  the  extreme  s.,  one  of  the  most  important  military  posts  in  Spain. 

LERINS,  THE,  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  situated  2|  m.  from  the  s.e.  coast 
of  France,  betAveen  capes  Roux  and  Guaroupe,  belonging  to  the  department  of  Alpes- 
Maritimes.  The  group  includes  two  small  islands  of  great  historic  interest.  Ste.  Mar- 
guerite (the  Leron  of  the  ancients),  2  m.  in  length,  is  nearest  the  seaport  of  Cannes,  15 
m.  s.w.  of  Nice,  a  favorite  resort  for  invalids  in  the  winter  season,  brought  into  public 
notice  in  1837  by  ford  Brougham.  At  Frejus,  near  by  on  the  mainland.  Napoleon 
landed  when  he  escaped  from  Elba  in  1815.  It  contains  the  garrisoned  citadel,  Monte- 
rey, now  a  military  prison,  where  from  1686  to  1698  the  mysterious  "man  in  the  iron 
mask"  was  imprisoned.  It  is  shaded  by  thick  woods,  and  from  the  same  prison  in  1874 
marshal  Bazaine  made  his  escape  by  night.  Its  monasteiy  of  Ste.  Marguerite  held  the 
royal  captive  Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  while  on  his  way  to  Madrid,  a  prisoner  of  war. 
Its  companion  island,  St.  Honorat  (the  Lerina  of  the  Romans),  of  even  less  area,  con- 
tains the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  the  convent  of  Lerins,  of  the  Benedictine  order,  with  for- 
tifications, founded  by  St.  Honoratus,  arclibishop  of  Aries,  becoming  in  the  5th  c.  the 
point  where  were  centered  the  most  vigorous  theological  minds  of  that  age  in  Europe. 
Among  its  abbots  appear  the  names  of  St.  Vincent  de  Lerins  and  St.  Hilary.  Having 
iDeen  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  the  convent  was  restored  by  the  Benedictines,  but  in 
the  turbulent  outbreak  of  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution  it  was  reduced  to  a 
mass  of  ruins,  and  has  since  been  inhabited  only  by  a  few  monks. 

LERMONTOFF',  Mikhail  Ivanovitch,  1814-1841;  was  of  a  noble  family;  entered 
the  military  service,  and  early  became  an  officer  of  the  imperial  guards.  A  poem  written 
on  the  death  of  the  poet  Pushkin,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1837,  in  which  the  author 
made  severe  insinuations  against  the  court,  so  displeased  the  emperor  Nicholas,  that  he 
struck  him  off  the  list  of  the  officers  of  the  guard,  and  sent  him  to  serve  in  the  army  of 
the  Caucasus,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  The  poem,  which  long  circulated^  in 
manuscript  in  Russia,  was  printed  for  tiie  first  time  in  1856  in  the  Polar  Star,  a  Russian 
periodical  published  in  London.  While  in  the  Caucasus,  lie  wrote  a  novel  entitled 
The  Hero  of  our  Time.  Pechorin,  a  fellow-officer  in  the  army  of  the  Caucasus,  thinking 
himself  described  in  the  novel,  challenged  and  killed  Lermoutoff.  Most  of  his  poems 
were  composed  while  in  the  army,  and  published  in  St.  Petersburg,  gaining  for  him  tlie 
title  of  the  poet  of  the  Caucasus.  The  most  prominent  were.  The  Norice,  or  the  Young 
Gircassian;  The  Bream  of  Valerika;  The  Demon;  The  Song  of  the  Czar  Imn  Vasilieritch ; 
Hadj-Ahrek,  a  drama;  hmail  Bey.  Most  of  these  were  collected  after  his  death,  and  in 
1852  a  German  translation  was  published  in  Berlin.  Next  to  Pushkin,  he  is  considered 
the  most  distinguished  Russian  poet  of  the  Byronic  school. 

LERO,  or  Leros,  an  island  off  the  s.w.  coast  of  Asift  Minor  near  Caria,  and  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  theMenderc  river.  It  forms  one  of  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  ^Egean 
sea,  called  the  Sporades,  and  is  governed  l)y  Turkey;  n.   lat.  37°  10',  c.  long.  26'  ^0. 
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pop.  2,000.  It  is  9  m.  in  length,  varying  from  one-half  to  4  m.  in  breadth.  On  the 
e.  side  are  interesting  ruins  of  a  castle:  also  a  considerable  town,  Lero,  overlooking  a 
bay.  It  was  colonized  about  500  u.c.  The  coast  is  irregular,  the  surface  is  mountainous, 
and  the  soil  in  the  valleys  is  fertile,  producing  grain,  olives,  wax,  and  honey.  Sheep  are 
raised  to  some  extent.  The  site  of  an  ancient  temple  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Artemis 
Parthenos  is  now  occupied  by  a  convent. 

LEROT.     See  Dormouse,  ante. 

LEROUX,  PiEKRE,  1798-1871;  b.  France;  having  pursued  a  com'se  of  scientific  study 
in  the  schools  of  Paris  and  Kenues,  entered  a  printing-oftice  in  the  French  capital.  In 
1834.  with  De  Broglie,  Cousin,  and  others,  he  established  the  Globe,  a  newspaper  of  a 
literary  and  philosophic  character,  which  expounded  the  views  of  the  doctrinaires,  and 
afterward  in  the  revolution  of  1830,  when  in  sole  charge  of  the  journal,  he  embraced 
the  tenets  of  the  St.  Simoniaus  and  helped  to  disseminate  their  doctrines.  In  1831,  a  year 
before  the  career  of  Enfantin,  one  of  the  founder  of  St.  Simonism,  culminated  in  imprison- 
ment, he  separated  from  him,  and  joined  Jean  Earnest  Reynaud  as  his  collaborator  on 
the  Revue  Ericydoj^edique,  which  they  conducted  for  three  years  with  small  success.  In 
1838,  with  the  same  associate,  he  commenced  the  Encyclopedie  NovveUe.  In  1839  he 
published  De  V Humanite  de  Son  Principe  et  de  Son  Avenir,  elucidating  his  philosophical 
and  socialistic  ideas,  and  giving  his  conception  of  the  progressive  nature  of  all  things. 
In  1841,  associated  with  Viardot  and  Mme.  George  Sand,  he  established  the  Bevve 
Independante.  In  1845  he  removed  to  Boussac,  devoted  himself  to  journalism  in  the 
direction  of  radical  politics,  and  was  elected  mayor;  he  was  also  chosen  representative 
to  the  national  assembly.  In  1851  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Jersey,  but  in  1869  in 
the  general  amnesty  he  i-eturned  to  Paris,  having  pa^ed  some  time  in  Switzerland.  As 
a  socialist  he  is  considered  pure,  honest,  and  genuine  in  his  convictions,  combining 
mj'stical  doctrine  with  a  system  for  social  organization.  In  1843  he  published  a  trans 
lation  of  Goethe's  WertJier,  with  a  preface  by  Simc.  George  Sand.  Besides  several  works 
of  greater  pretensions  he  published  Job,  a  drama,  and  The  Samarese  Beach,  a  philosophic 
poem. 

LE  ROY,  a  village  and  township  of  Genesee  co.,  N.  Y.,  25  m.  s.w.  of  Rochester  and 
50  m.  e.  of  Buffalo,  on  the  Erie.  Central,  and  State  Line  railroads.  Pop.  of  village, 
2,634;  of  township,  4,627.  It  has  7  churches,  2  banks,  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  various 
mills  on  Oatka  creek.  It  is  the  seat  of  Ingham  university  for  ladies,  and  has  an 
academic  institute,  an  art  conservatoi'y,  and  a  public  librar}^ 

LEROY,  William  E.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1818;  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in  1832, 
promoted  to  be  a  past  midshipman  in  1838,  a  lieut.  in  1843,  a  commander  in  1861,  a  capt. ; 
in  1866,  a  commodore  in  1870,  and  a  rear-admiral  in  1874.  He  commanded  the  Key- 
stone State  in  the  engagement  with  confederate  iron-clads  off  Charleston  in  Jan.,  1863, 
and  the  Oneida  at  the  battle  of  3Iobile  bay,  Aug.  5,  1864,  and  on  both  occasions  was  con- 
spicuous for  skill  and  braveiy. 

LEROY  D'ETIOLLES,  Jean  Jacques  Joseph,  1798-1860;  b.  Paris;  educated  at  the 
imperial  lyceum,  studied  medicine  and  took  his  degree  of  m.d.  in  1824.  In  1822,  before 
graduating,  he  presented  to  the  academy  of  surgerj-  a  set  of  instruments  of  his  inven- 
tion for  performing  the  operation  of  lithotrity  (q.v.).  The  invention  was  claimed  by 
Civiale  and  Amussat,  and  it  was  only  after  an  examination  by  the  academy  that  it  was 
awarded  to  Leroy  d'l^tiolles.  In  1831  the  academy  awarded  him  a  prize  of  6,000  francs 
for  the  lithotrity  forceps.  He  was  the  author  of  other  surgical  inventions  and  of  a 
Ilistoire  de  la  Lithotritie  (1839),  and  also  translated  into  French  Coojyer's  Dictionary  of 
Surgery. 

LERY',  Jean  de,  b.  Geneva,  Switzerland,  1534;  the  first  Protestant  who  preached 
on  the  American  continent.  He  was  a  Calvinistic  minister,  engaged  in  the  expedition 
organized  by  Yillegagnon  under  the  ])rotection  of  the  great  Protestant  statesman 
Coligny,  to  plant  a  French  Protestant  colony  in  Brazil.  The  colony  was  planted  on  an 
island  in  the  bay  of  Rio  Janeiro  in  1558,  where  Lery  preached  to  the  colonists  until,  by 
the  treachery  of  Yillegagnon,  and  the  attacks  of  the  Portuguese  a  few  years  afterwards, 
the  colonists  were  forced  to  retire,  mostlj''  returning  to  France.  Ler}^  went  to  France, 
and  in  1560  was  living  in  Geneva;  afterwards  he  was  pastor  of  congregations  in  various 
cities  of  France.    Many  of  his  associates  were  victims  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 

LESCARI50T,  Makc,  1570-1630;  b.  France.  His  work  entitled  Discovrs  sur  la 
reunion  des  I'Jf/lines  d' Alexandria  et  de  Rusnie  a  la  minte  Eglise  Catholi<iue  appeared  in 
1599.  In  1605  he  took  part  in  founding  the  colony  of  Acadia  and  that  of  Port  Royal, 
and  in  1609  published  the  lliatoiredela  nouvelle  France,  and  a  collection  of  poems,  entiiled 
Les  mu.'fe.s  de  la  nouvelle  France.  The  hi.story  embraced  a  sketch  of  Cartier's  voyages, 
the  French  settlement  of  Florida,  and  of  Canadian  coloniJ;ation.  It  went  through  three 
editions;  the  last,  with  addition  of  other  works,  was  published  in  1618.  The  first 
edition  was  translated  into  English  and  German.  Lescarbot  was  afterwards  an  advocate 
in  the  French  parliament  and  the  author  of  se<^'eral  unimportant  works. 

LES'GHL\ivS,  a  body  of  300.000  people,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  western 
Daghestan  in  the  Caucasus  (Asiatic  Russia),  and  sjvnking  various  languages.  For  many 
3'ears  they  made  a  brave  resistance  to  Russian  aggression.     Sirice  1859  they  have  been 


peaceable.     Their  religion,   a  modification  of  Islamism,  is  called  Muradism,  and  was 
founded  about  1880  by  a  native  prophet. 

LESLEY.  John,  1527-96;  b.  Scotland;  educated  at  Kmg's  college,  Aberdeen,  and  in 
several  continental  universities,  and  in  1554  became  professor  of  common  law  at  Aber- 
deen. He  was  a  partisan  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  who  made  him  bishop  of  Russ.  He 
was  also  her  diplomatic  agent,  and  implicated  in  her  project  for  marrying  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  as  well  as  in  the  resulting  rebellion  of  1568.  In  1573,  in  her  service  and  for  the 
promotion  of  Roman  Catholic  interests,  he  went  to  France,  where  he  received  ecclesias- 
tical appointments,  being  made  bishop  of  Coutances  in  1593.  Soon  after  this  he  was 
compelled  to  flee  for  refuge  to  Brussels,  where  he  died.  He  WTote  much  in  support  of 
the  cause  of  his  royal  mistress,  and  published  in  Rome,  1578,  a  Ilistofy  of  ^Scotland,  in  10 
books,  seven  in  Latin,  and  the  last  three  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 

LESLEY,  John  Peteb,  b.  in  Phila.,  1819;  graduated  at  the  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1838,  and  at  Princeton  theological  seminary  in  1844.  He  assisted  in  the 
first  geological  survey  of  Pennsylvania,  1839-41,  and  prepared  the  maps  and  illustrations 
for  the  final  report  in  1842.  After  completing  this  work  he  went  to  Europe,  traveled  on 
foot  through  France,  and  attended  lectures  at  the  university  of  Halle.  In  1845  he 
undertook  to  establish  the  colportage  system  of  the  American  tract  society  in  the  northern 
and  middle  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  Two  years  later  he  became  pastor  of  a  Congre- 
gational church  at  Milton,  Mass.,  but  left  the  ministry  in  1850  for  the  work  of  a  profes- 
sional geologist.  Settling  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  American 
iron  association  in  1855,  secretary  and  librarian  of  the  American  philosophical  associa- 
tion in  1858,  professor  of  geology  and  mining  engineering  in  the  university  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1873,  and  state  geologist  of  Pennsylvania  in  1874.  He  examined  the  Bessemer 
iron-works  of  Europe  in  1863;  w^as  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  senate  commissioner  to  the 
exposition  of  1867,  and  spent  the  following  season  in  Egypt.  Among  his  works  aic  a , 
Manual  of  Coal  and  its  Topography,  and  a  Guide  to  the  Iron -Works  of  the  United  States. 

LESLIE,  Charles,  1650-1722;  b.  Ireland;  graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin;, 
removed  to  England  in  1671  and  began  the  study  of  law  at  the  Temple,  but  soon 
abandoned  this  for  divinity,  and  was  admitted  to  orders  in  the  church  of  England  in 
1680.  Returning  to  Ireland  he  was  appointed  in  1687  chancellor  of  Connor.  Living  in 
Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  lie  distinguished  himself  in  disputations  with  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  defense  of  Protestantism.  Though  a  zealous  Protestant  he  adhered 
to  king  James,  refusing  to  acknowledge  William  as  his  rightful  sovereign.  Deprived  of 
prospect  of  preferment  in  the  church,  he  left  Ireland  and  came  to  England,  where  he 
gave  himself  to  ecclesiastical  and  political  controversy.  In  1689  he  had  a  controversy 
with  bishop  Burnet  in  defense  of  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance.  After  the  death  of 
James  II.  he  transferred  his  allegiance  to  his  sou,  the  pretender,  was  sent  by  some  opu- 
lent Jacobite  gentlemen  in  1709  to  Bar-le-Duc  to  convert  him,  and  when  the  pretender 
removed  to  Italy  he  accompanied  him.  But  being  a  Protestant  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
his  inconsistent  position,  and  in  1721  sought  and  obtained  permission  from  George  I.  to- 
return  to  his  native  land,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Glaslough,  Ireland.  His  theological 
works  excited  much  attention  at  the  time.  The  most  prominent  are:  A  View  of  the 
Times — their  Principles  and  Practices;  The  Massacre  of  Olencoe;  The  Axe  laid  to  the  Root 
of  Christianity;  Querel  a  Tempornm;  A  Short  and  Easy  Method  tcith  the  Deists.  He  wrote 
against  Quakers,  Presbyterians,  Deists,  Jews,  Socinians,  and  Papists.  In  his  political 
controversies  he  was  the  advocate  of  high  monarchical  principles.  Leslie  is  declared 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  learning  and  strict  piety. 

LESLIE,  Eliza,  1787-1858,  b.  Philadelphia.  She  spent  seven  years,  1793-1800,  with 
her  parents  in  Europe.  Her  first  appearance  as  an  author  Avas  in  Seventy-five  Receipts  for 
Pastry,  Cakes,  and  Sweetmeats,  published  in  1827.  Her  other  publications  arc^  The 
American  GirVs  Book;  Mrs.  Washington  Potts— a  tale ;  Domestic  Cookery  Book;  House-Book; 
Ladies'  Receipt  Book;  and  a  novel  entitled  Amelia,  or  a  Young  Lady's  Vicissitudes. 

LESLIE,  Frank,  1821-80;  b.  England;  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Carter,  a  glove-manu- 
facturer of  Ipswich,  and  was  named  Henry  Carter,  a  name  which  he  changed  on  nis 
removal  to  the  United  States,  adopting  that  by  which  he  was  more  generally  known  and 
under  which  he  did  business,  by  sanction  of  the  legislature  of  New  York.  The  name 
"Frank  Leslie"  had  been  employed  by  him  as  a  p'seudonym  when,  as  a  boy,  he  first 
practiced  wood-engraving,  and  afterwards  when  he  was  attached  to  the  emrraving- 
department  of  the  London  Illustrated  Neics.  Mr.  Leslie  emiorated  to  America  in  1848, 
and  was  engaged  by  Gleason  and  Ballou,  who  were  tlie  first  to  found  an  illustrated 
newspaper  in  this  country.  Their  paper  was  published  in  Boston,  where  Mr.  Leslie 
remained  until  1853,  when  he  removed  to  New  York  to  join  the  staff  of  Mr.  P.  T.  Bar- 
num,  v,dio,  in  company  with  Moses  Y.  Beach,  at  that  time  started  the  Illustrated  Xews 
of  that  city.  During  the  first  years  of  his  newspaper  experience  in  America,  Mr.  Leslie 
introduced  an  important  improvement  in  printing  from  blocks  through  the  system  of 
•'overlaying,"  as  it  is  termed,  a  process  Avhich  eft"ectually  brings  out  the  best  qualities  of 
an  impression,  and  which  is  now  generally  adopted  wherevei-' illustrations  are  printed. 
In  1854  Mr.  Leslie  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Gazette  of  Fashion,  which  proved 
to  be  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  ]arge>;t  publishing  houses^  in 'the  world;  issuing  at  one 
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time  seventeen  different  periodical  publications,  all  illustrated,  many  of  vrhich  obtained 
■world-wide  celebrity.  ^Ir.  Leslie  may  be  said  to  have  created  the  modern  idea  of  illus- 
trated journalism,  by  tirst  giving  pictorial  representations  of  important  occurrences  and 
events,  with  a  just  perception  of  tlie  value  of  rapidity  as  well  as  accuracy  of  execution 
in  their  delineation.  The  list  of  his  publications  included  Frank  Leslie's  lllusirated 
Neicspaper,  Tlte  Cluniney  Corner,  The  Lady's  Magazine,  The  Popular  Montldy,  The  Sunday 
MatjaziM,  etc. 

LESLIE.  Geokge  DuNLor,  b.  London,  1835;  son  of  Charles  Robert  Leslie;  in  his 
boyhood  attended  the  ^Mercers'  school;  received  artistic  instruction  from  his  fatlicr  and 
at  a  school  of  art  in  Bloomsbury,  and  was  admitted  as  a  student  to  the  royal  academy 
in  1854.  He  began  to  exhibit  pictures  at  the  academy  in  1857,  was  made  an  associate  in 
1868,  and  has  since  attained  eminence  in  his  art. 

LESLIE,  IIexry  David,  b.  London,  1822;  studied  music  under  the  direction  of 
prof.  C.  Lucas,  and  founded  a  choral  society  in  1856.  In  1864  he  became  principal  of 
the  college  of  nutsic,  founded  in  the  same  year  in  London.  Ilis  work  has  taken  the 
form  of  symphonies,  overtures,  oratorios,  cantatas,  anthems,  songs,  duets,  and  pieces- 
for  the  piano.     lie  has  also  composed  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts. 

LESSEE— LESSOR.     See  Landlord  and  Tenant. 

LESSEES,  Ferdinand,  Viscomte  de;  b  Versailles,  France,  1805.  His  father  wa& 
consul  or  commercial  agent  of  the  French  government,  in  many  different  countries.  His 
mother  was  sister  of  the  grandmother  of  the  empress  Eugenie.  De  Lesseps  was  educated 
in  Pans;  at  the  age  of  20  was  an  attache  of  the  French  consul-general  at  Lisbon;  at  22 
was  employed  in  The  commercial  department  of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  soon, 
after  made  consul  at  Tunis;  at  26  he  went  to  Egypt  as  vice-consul  at  Cairo,  and  had  the 
management  of  the  business  of  the  consulate-general  at  Alexandria.  His  noble  conduct 
during  the  plague  in  Egypt  which,  in  1834-5,  destroyed  one-third  of  the  population,  pro- 
cured him  in  1836  the  cross  of  clceralier  de  la  legion  dlionneur.  He  was  again  made 
manager  of  the  Egyptian  consulate  and  diplomatic  agent  of  France,  and  gained  influ- 
ence with  ^lehemet  A.li  the  great  viceroy  of  Egypt.  In  1838,  '39,  and  '42,  he  was- 
appointed  successively  to  the  positions  of  consul  at  Rotterdam,  Malaga,  and  Barcelona, 
When  the  latter  city  was  bombarded,  his  devotion  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  iov- 
eign  residents  procured  him  their  gratitude,  and  thanks  and  decorations  from  sevenil 
governments.  He  remained  consul-general  at  Barcelona  until  the  revolution  of  18-18. 
Then,  recalled  to  Paris,  he  was  appointed  by  Lamartiue  minister  to  Madrid.  In  Feb., 
1849,  this  place  Avas  given  to  Napoleon  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  Lesseps  returned  to  Paris. 
He  was  at  once  sent  as  minister  to  Switzerland;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  Avar  at  Rome 
between  the  French  troops  under  Oudinot,  and  the  Italians  under  Garibaldi,  he  was 
charged  by  M.  Drouy n  de  Lhuys  with  the  delicate  mission  of  restraining  the  French  gen- 
eral from  :i  too  warlike  attitude  towards  the  Italians,  while  managing  to  retain  the  footing- 
of  the  French  army  in  Rome.  During  that  discreditable  meddling  of  the  French  with 
the  affairs  of  the  people  of  Rome,  M.  de  Lesseps  frankly  informed  his  government  of 
the  mischievous  consequences  that  might  result  from  its  enforced  occupation  of  the 
city,  of  tlie  unpopularity  of  the  pontilical  power,  and  of  the  earnestness  of  the  resistance 
of  the  Roman  people;  avowing  with  courage  his  belief  in  the  noble  character  and  aims 
of  Mazzini.  The  government  in  Paris,  already  become  reactionary  by  the  combination 
between  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  clerg}*,  recalled  Lesseps,  disavowed  his  acts,  and  let. 
loose  the  Fr(;nch  army  against  the  Romans.  He  published  in  1849  a  little  book  entitled 
yLi  Mission  a  Rome,  in  which  he  defended  his  acts  and  avowed  sympathy  with  the 
Italians  in  their  struggle  under  the  leadership  of  Garibaldi  and  Mazzini.  Towards. 
Mazzini,  then  defeated,  banished,  and  proscribed  by  the  French  power  in  Rome,  he  had 
the  courage  to  express  the  -warmest  admiration  of  his  virtues  and  talents.  The  French 
minister  charged  the  council  of  state  to  examine  M.  de  Lesseps's  acts  in  Rome,  but  in 
the  absence  of  specific  charges,  the  latter  refused  to  make  any  explanation  to  them,  but 
])ubli<]ied  his  defense  in  two  books  entitled,  Memoire  au  Conseil  d'Etat,  jukI  line  reponse 
a  I'Exa/nen  de  sen  Actes. 

Out  of  government  employ,  M.  de  Lesseps  went  to  Egypt  in  1854,  and  securing  the 
concurrence  of  the  viceroy  ]Mohammed-Said-Pacha,  projected  the  construction  of  the 
great  interoceanic  canal  of  Suez.  In  1856  lie  published  his  plans  and  projects  under  the 
title  of  Percement  de  Vixthme  de  Suez,  expone  et  document  officiels.  Obstacles  multiplied  as 
attention  wa^^  attracted  to  the  project.  The  Turkish  government,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  English,  refused  its  authorization.  The  engineer  authorized  by  the  state  condemned 
the  project  as  chimerical.  In  the  fac(i  of  such  obstructions,  and  with  the  need  of  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  to  construct  the  canal,  31.  de  Lesseps  devoted  himself  to  the  work 
with  sucli  tact  and  indomitable  energy,  l)y  social  persuasion,  personal  interviews  with 
statr'smen.  capitalists,  nnd  journalists,  l)y  essays  and  speeches,  that  he  not  only  kept  the 
public  curiosity  aroused,  l)Ut  attra(;ted  its  sympathy  and  confidence;  won  the  govern- 
ment to  his  support,  and  secured  $40,000,000'in  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  required 
for  the  construction.  Work  was  actually  commenced  in  1859.  On  Nov.  20,  1869,  the 
completion  was  celebrated  with  imposing  ceremonies. 

In  Sept.,  1870,  on  the  fall  of  Louis  Napoleon,  he  was  in  Paris,  and  fearing  for  tlie 
safety  of  his  relative,  the  empress  Eugenie,  he  placed  himself  at  her  side,  and  saw  her- 
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safely  beyond  the  city.  In  addition  to  numerous  hrochiires  on  the  subject  of  the  Suez 
canal  M.  de  Lesseps  is  author  of  a  Memoire  a  VAcademie  des  Sciences  sur  le  Nil  hlanc  et 
le  Soudan;  also  Principaux  faits  de  Vllisloire  d'Abbysinie. 

The  connection  of  M.  de  Lesseps  with  the  project  of  an  interoceanic  canal,  across  the 
isthmus  of  Paiiama  is  recent.  An  international  society,  for  cutting  an  interoceanic  canal 
through  that  isthmus,  was  organized  in  Paris  in  1876;  in  which  lieut.  Wyse,  of  the 
French  navy,  and  gen.  Turr  were  the  leading  spirits.  That  society  procured  from  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia  a  concession  or  right  to  build  a  canal  on 
its  territory.  M.  de  Lesseps  secured  to  himself  the  privileges  and  assumed  the  condi- 
tions of  that  grant.  Although  the  U.  S.  government  (of  North  America)  had  spent 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  making  thorough  surveys  of  several  canal  routes, 
and  had  published  elaborate  illustrated  reports  of  its  engineers,  no  national,  international, 
or  private  organization  for  the  construction  of  the  canal  had  been  effected  before  M.  de 
Lesseps  took  steps  to  convene  the  international  congress  of  Paris  for  that  purpose  in 
Ma}^,  1879.  De  Lesseps  M'as  its  president.  That  congress,  after  examining  all  the  proj- 
ects, decided  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  a  sea-level  thorough-cut.  De  Lesseps  was  made 
president  of  a  preliminary  organization  to  make  further  surveys  on  the  route  selected. 
On  Dec.  6,  1879,  he  went  with  his  family  to  the  isthmus.  In  the  Jan.  number  of  the 
North  American  Beview  of  1880,  De  Lesseps  contributed  wdiat  maj^  be  considered  a  talk 
to  the  American  people  on  the  canal  question.  In  the  Feb.  num])er  following,  I'ear- 
admiral  Ammen,  who  has  been  engaged  many  years  in  studying  the  canal  routes,  and 
who  was  one  of  the  U.  S.  delegates  to  the  Paris  congress,  reviewed  M.  de  Lesseps's  state- 
ments in  a  vein  of  polished  satire  indicating  some  irritation  at  the  assumption  of  the 
latter.  On  Feb.  24,  1880,  M.  de  Lesseps  came  from  Aspinwall  to  New  York  with  his 
family,  with  his  project  matured,  and  submitted  it  to  American  capitalists  in  a  circular 
of  information  concerning  the  canal  grant,  cost,  etc. ;  and  visited  Washington,  Chicago, 
and  San  Francisco,  in  furtherance  of  his  scheme.  Having  been  the  organizer,  he  is  now 
the  president  of  a  company  for  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal  across  the  isthmus  of 
Panama. 

The  appearance  and  personal  magnetism  of  M.  de  Lesseps  are  remarkable.  A  cor- 
respondent of  the  N  Y.  Tribune,  writing  in  June,  1880,  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  him  as  seen  at  a  dinner  party  given  by  Cyrus  W.  Field  in  London:  "The  shrewd- 
est and  most  powerful  of  all  the  faces  belonged  to  M.  de  Lesseps.  I  saw  him  at  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  canal  in  1869."  Now,  in  his  75th  year,  "he  is  just  as  erect  in 
figure,  and  alert  in  manner;  his  eyes  are  as  bright  and  full,  and  his  conversation  has  all 
the  old  power  and  vivacity."  The  A^.  Y.  Times  correspondent  who  met  him  on  his  arrival 
from  Aspinwall,  thus  describes  him:  "  In  conversation,  Lesseps  is  frank,  eloquent,  and 
kind,  to  a  remarkable  degree;  and  his  age  and  white  hairs  are  forgotten  in  the  presence 
of  his  demonstrative  gestures  and  his  vigorous  diction." 

M.  de  Lesfeps  married  a  second  wife  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  Suez  canal,  a 
young  Creole  lady,  by  whom  he  has  a  family  of  young  children.  He  has  also  children 
by  a  former  wife.     See  Interoceanic  Ship  Canal. 

LESSING,  Karl  Friedrich,  b.  Wartenberg,  Silesia,  1808;  attended  the  school  of 
architecture  at  Berlin ;  afterwards  studied  for  several  years  under  Schadow  at  Diissel- 
dorf,  and  in  1858  was  made  director  of  the  gallery  of  paintings  at  Carlsruhe.  Many  of 
his  pictures  have  excited  admiration  by  their  strength  and  richness.  Among  the  best 
known  of  his  historical  paintings  are  "  The  Hussites;"  "  Iluss  before  the  Council;"  and 
"  The  Martyrdom  of  Huss." 

LESTER,  Charles  Edw'ards.  b.  Griswold,  Conn.,  1815;  a  descendant  of  Jonathan 
Edwards.  He  resided  in  early  life  at  the  A¥est  and  South,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Mississippi,  and  afterwards  ordained  as  a  Presbyterian  minister.  In  1840,  being  in 
Massachusetts,  he  attended  anti-slavery  meetings  and  made  several  addresses  in  favor  of 
the  cause,  and  by  his  own  request  was  elected  a  delegate  b}^  the  Massachusetts  anti- 
slavery  society  to  the  London  anti-slavery  conference  of  that  year.  He  remained  in 
England  after  the  conference  closed,  and,  having  changed  his  views,  published  The 
Glory  and  Shame  of  England — a  work  in  wdiich  the  anti-slavery  professions  of  that 
country  wore  treated  as  hypocritical.  Pi-esident  Tyler,  in  1842.  appointed  him  as  U.  S. 
consul  to  Genoa,  where  he  remained  until  1847.  Since  that  time  lie  has  been  engaged 
chiefly  in  literary  labors,  having  published  Condition  and  Fate  of  England;  Life  of  Ves- 
'pncius;  The  Napoleon  Dynasty;  Life  of  Charles  Sumner;  and  Our  First  Hundred  Years. 

LESTOCQ,  Jean  Herman,  1692-1767;  b.  at  Celle,  Hanover.  He  chose  the  profes- 
sion of  a  surgeon,  and,  after  acquiring  his  education,  Avent  to  Russia  and  received  an 
appointment  in  the  service  of  Peter  the  great,  but  on  account  of  his  dissolute  habits  was 
banished  to  Kazan  in  1718.  In  1725  Catherine  I.  recalled  him,  and  appointed  him  sur- 
geon to  the  princess  Elizabeth.  Such  was  the  influence  which  he  acquired  over  the 
princess,  that  he  succeeded  in  persuading  her  to  engage  in  the  revolution  of  1741,  by 
which  she  became  empress  of  Russia.  The  empress  gave  him  a  pension  of  7.000  roubles 
annually,  and  the  king  of  Poland  made  him  a  count."  In  1748  his  loyalty  was  suspected 
by  the  empress,  and  he  was  arrested,  ]mt  to  the  torture,  and  banished  to  Ooglitch.  He 
was  recalled  by  Peter  III.  in  1761,  and  Catherine  II.  gave  him  an  estate  in  Livonia, 
where  he  died. " 
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L'ESTRANGE,  Sir  Koger,  161G-1704;  b.  Hunstanton,  Norfolk,  England.  Alter 
receiving  a  liberal  education  he  accompanied  Charles  I.  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Scots  in  1639.  A  zealous  royalist  during  the  civil  war,  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  in 
1644  governor  of  Lyn.n,  and  attempted  to  take  it  from  tiie  parliamentary  forces,  but  was 
betrayed  by  two  of  liis  accomplices,  tried,  condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor,  and  sent  to 
Newgate.  Having  friends  in  parliament  he  was  reprieved,  and  after  four  years'  confine- 
ment escaped,  attempted  to  excite  an  insurrection  in  Kent,  but  failing,  fled  to  the  con- 
tinent. After  the  passage  of  the  act  of  indemnity  in  1652,  he  returned  in  1653,  made 
personal  application  to  Cromwell,  and  was  allowetl  to  remain  undisturbed.  After  the 
restoration  he  was  appointed  by  C'harles  H.  censor  or  licenser  of  the  press.  In  the 
Public  Intelligencer,  a  newspaper  whicli.  he  started  in  1663,  he  slavishly  supported  the 
crown.  The  Obserraior,  begun  after  the  popish  plot  in  1679,  was  the  organ  of  the  tory 
party,  and  sought  to  defend  the  king  from  the  charge  of  favonng  popery.  On  the 
accession  of  James  II.  he  was  knighted  for  "his  unshaken  loyalty  to  the  crown,"  and 
became  m  1685  a  member  of  parliament.  At  the  restoration  in  1688  he  was  deprived  of 
his  otflce  of  censor,  and  soon  after  became  an  imbecile.  His  political  pamphlets,  which 
were  numerous,  were  written  in  a  coarse,  violent,  abusive  style.  He  wrote  translations 
of  Joscphus;  Cicero's  Offices;  Seneca's  Morals;  Erasmus's  Colloquies;  ^sop's  Fables;  Que- 
vedo's  Visions;  Bona's  Guide  to  Eternity;  Five  Love-letters  from  a  Nun  to  a  Cavalier. 

LESTRID'INvE,  a  name  of  a  sub-family  of  laridm,  the  great  family  of  gulls,  and  of 
course  allied  to  the  sub-family  larinai  (q.v.).  The  group  embraces  the  jilgers  or  gull 
hunters,  so  called  because  they  pursue  the  smaller  gulls,  and  rob  them  of  the  food  which 
they  may  have  in  their  beaks  or  which  they  have  swallowed,  making  them  disgorge. 
They  have  a  strong  beak,  the  upper  mandible  of  which  hooks  over  the  lower.  The 
typical  species  are  principally  inhabitants  of  the  polar  regions,  but  some  are  distributed 
in  various  seas.     See  Gull. 

LE  SUEUR,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Minnesota,  having  for  its  western  boundary  the  Minnesota 
river,  drained  by  Cannon  river,  rising  in  its  southern  portion,  and  flowing  e.,  emptying 
into  the  Mississippi  river;  475  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  16,104 — 11,314  of  American  birth,  35 
colored.  Its  surface  is  diversified  by  extensive  forests  of  sugar  maple,  oak,  elm,  and 
ash,  and  a  large  number  of  picturesque  lakes.  Its  soil,  having  a  limestone  formation, 
is  very  fertile,  and  adapted  to  the  raising  of  tobacco,  wool,  sweet  potatoes,  wine,  dairy- 
products,  maple  sugar,  sorghum,  and  hops.  Lumber  is  a  staple  commodity,  and  it  has 
5  carriage  factories,  6  flour-mills,  and  14  saw-mills.  It  had  in  '70,  51  manufacturing- 
establishments,  employing  184  hands,  with  a  capital  of  $142,275,  and  a  product  of 
!$407,023.  The  Winona  and  St.  Peter  railroad  forms  its  s.w.  boundary,  following  the 
course  of  the  Minnesota  river,  and  its  eastern  section  is  crossed  by  the  St.  Paul  and 
Sioux  City  railroad.     Seat  of  justice,  Le  Sueur. 

LESUEUR,  EusTACiiE,  1617-55;  b.  France;  a  painter  early  patronized  by  cardinal 
Richelieu,  but  was  long  obliged  to  earn  a  scanty  living  by  designing  for  books,  etc. 
His  painting  of  St.  Paul  healing  the  sick  by  the  imposition  of  hands  gave  him  celebrity; 
and  a  series  of  19  pictures  executed  for  the  drawing-room  of  the  Hotel  Lambert,  and  22 
pictures  illustrating  the  life  and  death  of  St.  Bruno,  are  among  the  works  which  after- 
wards established  his  fame. 

LESUEUR,  Jean  Baptiste  Cicerone,  1794-1879;  b.  France;  an  architect  who 
received  the  Roman  prize  at  the  academie  des  beaux  arts  in  1819,  and  then  spent  several 
years  in  Italy.  In  1828-30  he  designed  the  church  of  Vincennes,  and  was  associated 
with  Godde  in  the  admirable  extensions  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris.  In  1852  he 
became  a  professor  in  the  school  of  fine  arts,  and  in  1857  completed  the  conservatory  of 
music  in  Geneva.  He  is  author  of  the  Ghronologie  des  Rois  d'Egypte,  which  was  published 
by  order  of  the  government  in  1848-50. 

LA  SUEUR,  Jean  Francois,  1760-1837;  b.  France;  a  musical  composer;  educated  at 
Amiens.  At  the  age  of  26  he  was  made  chapel-master  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris ;  afterwards 
one  of  the  examiners  of  the  conservatory  of  music;  in  1804  imperial  chapel-master,  and 
in  1814  royal  director  of  music.  He  is  author  of  the  following  operas:  La  Gaverne; 
Paul  et  Virginie;  Telemaque;  Les  bardes;  La  mort  d'Adam;  also  of  a  large  number  of 
oratorios  and  sacred  compositions. 

LETCHER,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Kentucky,  surrounded  by  ranges  of  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains; 360  sq.in. ;  pop.  '80,  6,601—6,600  of  American  birth,  142  colored.  It  is  drained 
by  the  head  waters  of  the  Kentucky  river.  The  s.  and  s,e.  section  is  occupied  by  a  part 
of  the  Cumberland  mountain  range  that  separates  it  from  the  state  of  Virginia.  It  has 
large  tracts  of  woodland,  and  bituminous  coal  is  present  in  some  sections.  Some  por- 
tions of  its  valleys  are  fertile,  being  adapted  to  the  raising  of  live  stock  and  every 
variety  of  grain.     Seat  of  justice,  Whitesburg. 

LETO.     See  Latona. 

LETRONNE,  Antotne  Jean,  1787-1848;  b.  Paris;  distinguished  in  early  youth 
alike  for  his  spirit  in  supporting  his  mother  and  brother  and  for  precocity  in  classic 
learning.  He  traveled  in  his  own  country  and  in  Switzerland,  in  1810-12;  then  edited 
the  work  of  Dicuil  on  the  measurement  of  the  earth.  The  government  selected  liim  to 
complete  the  translation  of   Strabo  begun  by  Lapprte-DutheiL     In  1819  he  became 
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inspector  general  of  tlie  university;  in  1831  professor  of  history  in  the  college  of  France: 
in  1832  keeper  of  antiquities  ia  the  roj'al  library;  in  1838  admiuistrator  of  the  college  of 
Prance,  and  professor  of  archa3ology;  and  in  1840  keeper  of  the  archives  of  the  king 
dom.     His  great  work,  left  uuiinislied  at  his  death,  is  the  Recueil  des  Liscnptions  Grecque 
et  Latines  de  VEgypt,  two  4to  volumes  of  w^hich  were  publishe>d  in  Paris,  1842-48. 

LETTER  MISSIVE,  in  the  usage  of  Congregational  churches,  the  oflicial  letter  ])y 
which  churches  are  invited  to  send  their  delegates  to  a  council.  The  form  is  not  impor- 
tant; but  in  substance,  the  letter  must  credibly  purport  to  be  issued  by  the  churcii  (or 
in  some  cases  the  person  or  persons)  desiring  the  council;  must  be  addressed  and  a  copy 
sent  to  each  invited  church;  must  appoint  the  time  and  place  of  convening;  must  show 
the  names  of  all  churches  similarly  summoned  to  compose  the  council;  and  must  plainly 
designate  the  case  or  cases  which  are  to  be  submitted  for  advice  or  action.  Churches 
may'decline  to  respond  to  the  invitation  conveyed  by  a  letter  missive;  but  when  it  has 
been  issued  and  acted  on  by  the  invited  churches  in  the  appointment  of  their  delegates, 
it  becomes  the  charter  of  the  council;  and  as  such  it  cannot  be  changed  either  by  the 
church  which  sends  it  or  by  the  council  convened  pursuant  to  it,  in  regard  to  either  the 
■objector  the  membership  which  the  latter  has  designated  for  the  council.  Thus  the 
membership  indicated  by  the  letter  missive  cannot  be  enlarged;  and  the  council,  though 
it  may  refuse  to  act  under  the  letter,  cannot  act  at  all  outside  of  its  limitations.  In  strict 
theory  letter  missives  should  summon  churches  only,  but  in  practice  they  are  often 
ssued  to  individuals  also. 

LETTERS  {unk).  Letters  rogatory  are  an  instrument  sent  by  a  judge  in  the  name 
•and  by  the  authority  of  his  court  to  a  court  in  another  jurisdiction,  requesting  the  latter 
to  have  examined  a  witness  within  its  jurisdiction,  in  regard  to  a  cause  pending  in  the 
former  court,  upon  Avritten  interrogatories  filed  in  said  cause.  The  instrument  is 
addressed  to  any  foreign  court  Avith  civil  jurisdiction,  relates  the  pendency  of  the  cause 
in  the  home  court,  and  the  names  of  the  witnesses  residing  in  the  foreign  jurisdiction, 
and  requests  the  foreign  court  to  cause  such  witnesses  to  be  examined,  and  their  deposi- 
tions to  be  taken  and  returned  with  the  letters  to  the  home  court.  Letters  rogatory  are 
not  in  frequent  use  at  present,  though  occasionally  resorted  to  in  ad miraltj^^ courts.  They 
are  necessary  where  a  foreign  government  refuses  to  execute  commissions  issued  to 
private  persons,  and  oaths  can  be  administered  and  depositions  taken  only  by  juclicial 
officers.  Letters  testamentary  are  an  instrument  issued  by  a  judge  wdio  has  jurisdiction 
of  probate  matters,  declaring  that  a  certain  will  has  been  admitted  to  probate,  and  giving 
the  executor  power  to  administer  the  estate.  Such  an  instrument  granted  to  the  admin- 
istrator of  a  person  dying  intestate  is  called  letters  of  administration.  The  original  will 
is  usually  deposited  in  the  registry  of  probate,  and  a  copy,  under  seal,  with  the  letters 
annexed,  is  returned  to  the  executor  or  administrator.  Such  letters  do  not  extend  over 
assets  of  the  decedent  situated  in  another  state.  For  such  assets  ancillary  administrators 
must  be  appointed,  to  whom  additional  letters  must  issue.  See  Execittor;  Pkobate 
Court;  ante. 

LETTERS,  Propoettonate  Use  of.  The  following  tables  represent  the  conclusions 
l)ased  on  the  experience  of  printers,  with  regard  to  the  relative  frequency  of  use  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  in  English  composition.  The  first  table  exhibits  the  general  use; 
the  second,  that  of  initials: 


E. 
T. 
A. 
I.. 

S. 

o. 

N. 


1000 
770 
728 
704 
680 
672 
670 


H. 
R. 
D. 
L. 

U. 
C 

M. 


540 
.528 
392 
360 
296 
280 
272 


F., 
W. 
Y. 
P.. 
G. 
V. 
B.. 


The  proportion  of  their  use  as  initial  letters  is  as  follows 


S. 
c. 
p. 

A. 
T. 
D. 
B. 


1194 
937 
804 
574 
571 
505 
463 


M. 
F. 
I.. 
E. 
H 
L. 
R. 


439 
388 
377 
340 
308 
298 
291 


W. 

G. 
U. 
O. 
V. 

N. 
J.. 


236 

K 

190 

J 

184 

Q 

168 

X 

168 

z. 

158 

120 

272 

Q 

266 

K 

228 

Y 

206 

Z. 

172 

X 

153 

69 

88 
55 
50 
46 
22 


58 
44 
27 
13 
8 


LETTIC  RACE,  a  branch  of  the  Slavic  family,  subdivided  into  the  Lithuanian,  the 
Prussian,  and  the  Lettic  proper.  The  Lithuanian  has  preserved  certain  characteristics 
of  the  Indo-European  languages,  some  of  which  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Sanskrit. 
It  appears  to  be  the  connecting-link  between  the  Slavic  and  the  other  Indo-European 
languages,  and  is  particular}^  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  Slavic.  This  tongue  is 
spoken  among  the  peasantry,  to  the  number  of  200,000,  in  some  parts  of  East  Prussia, 
about  the  towms  of  Memel,  Tilsit,  etc.;  while  nearly  1,300,000  of  the  same  people  are 
found  in  Russia.  The  Prussian  language  was  formerly  spoken  along  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  between  the  Nicmcn  and  tlie^Yistula,  by  about  2,000,000  people,  but  has  gradu- 
ally been  superseded  by  the  German.  The  Lettic  race  proper  still  exists  in  Courland. 
in  Livonia,  and  on  the  peninsula  that  separates  the  Curische  sea  from  the  Baltic.  Here 
the  Lettic  language  is  spoken,  which  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  the  Lithuanian 
that  the  Italian  does  to  the  Latin,  beins:  a  modernized  dialect  of  the  older  tongue.     The 
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Lettes  of  Livonia,  now  occupying  the  s.av.  part  of  the  province,  are  naturally  iniijlligeut. 
and  are  very  apt  in  any  constructive  process  requiring  handiuurk.  They  malie  their 
own  furniture,  rude  agricultural  implement,  and  other  necessaries,  but  have  no  apti- 
tude for  trade,  and  are  not  energetic.  They  number  in  Livonia  between  800.000  and 
400,000,  and  though  serfs  until  emancipated  in  181S,  are  now  in  about  the  same  con- 
dition as  the  German  peasantry.  Loth -women  and  men  ride  on  horseback  or  in  sledges; 
their  dwelling-houses  have  different  apartments,  an  oven,  and  chimneys;  differing  from 
those  of  the  Esthouians.  which  have  but  one  room  and  no  chimnc}',  though  these  also 
form  a  part  of  the  population  of  Livonia.  The  earl}'  history  of  Livonia  is  unknown,  as 
it  was  not  until  1158  that  any  trade  was  opened  between  that  countrj'  and  the  rest  of 
Europe,  or  any  information  spread  abroad  concei'ning  it.  Germans  settled  there  a  few 
3'ears  later,  and  converted  the  natives  to  Christianity.  In  the  earliest  times  Livoniti 
belonged  to  Russia,  paying  tribute,  but  having  its  ov.n  government.  During  the  troubles 
in  Kussia  the  a^ivouiansmade  themselves  independent,  but  were  again  brought  under  sub- 
jection in  the  time  of  Peter  the  great.  The  tirst  mention  of  Lithuania  occurs  in  a  chronicle 
of  A.D.  1009,  and  it  was  not  until  the  13th  c.  that  the  half-savage  barbarians  inhabiting  the 
country  were  conquered  by  the  warrior-monks  sent  hither  by  Albert,  bishop  of  Riga.  The 
Lithuanians  remained  idolaters  until  the  end  of  the  14th  c,,  their  deities  presiding  over 
the  seasons,  elements,  and  particular  occupations.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Lithua- 
nians are  Lettes,  although  their  language  is  more  ancient  than  tlie  existing  Lettoniau. 
which  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  its  dialects.  The  only  existing  monuments  of  the  old 
Lithuanian  language  are  a  cathecism  in  Prussian,  compiled  about  1545;  and  an  Euchiri- 
dion  or  church-service  (Konigsberg,  1561).  The  Lettouian  differs  from  the  other 
Lithuanian  dialects  in  having  an  admixture  of  Finnish  words.  It  lias  been  employed 
in  tlie  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  it  is  honored  with  a  professorship  in  the  university 
of  Dorpat. 

LEU  CITE  (Gr.  Xevxo?,  white),  a  natural  silicate  of  alumina  and  potash,  belonging  to 
the  feldspar  section.  It  crystallizes  in  the  monometric  system,  the  usual  form  being  that  of 
the  trapezohcdron;  s-irfaces  of  crystals  are  even,  without  much  luster.  It  is  often  found 
ingrains.  Hardness  5.5  to  6;  sp.gr.,  3,483  to  2.49  (Dana).  It  has  a  vitreous  appear- 
ance, and  a  smoky  gray  color.  Translucent  to  opaque.  Fracture  conchoidal.  A  speci- 
men analyzed  by  Klaproth  from  Mt.  Vesuvius  gave:  Silica,  53.75:  alumina,  24.625; 
potash,  21.35=99.725.  Another  from  Pompeii  gave:  Silica,  54.5;  alumina,  23.5;  potash, 
19.5.  Before  the  mouth  blow-pipe  flame  it  is  infusible,  except  with  borax  or  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  when  it  melts  to  a  clear  globule.  On  the  addition  of  cobalt  solution  to  the 
globule,  and  reheating,  a  very  beautiful  blue  is  produced.  This  mineral  is  abundant 
on  the  Rhine,  near  Andernach,  but  at  Vesuvius  the  finest  crystals  are  found.  Some  of 
the  older  lavas  appear  to  be  chiefly  composed  of  it,  especiall}'  near  Rome  and  Albano. 
The  leucitic  lavas  near  Rome  have  been  used  for  2,000  years  for  making  millstones,  and 
such  stones  already  formed  have  been  found  in  the  excavations  at  Pompeii.  From 
having  a  form  somewhat  resembling  a  common  variety  of  garnet  it  has  been  called  white 
garnet.     Leucite  sometimes  becomes  changed  to  glassy  feldspar, 

LEUCKART,  Karl  George,  Friedrich  Rudolf,  b.  Helmstedt,  Brunswick,  1823; 
a  student  of  medicine  and  natural  science  under  Wagner  at  Gottingen,  and  in  1850 
appointed  professor  of  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy  at  the  university  of  Giesseu. 
His  helminthological  researches  have  attracted  particular  attention. 

LEUCOTIIEA.     See  Inc. 

LEURET,  Fran(;'Ots.  1797-1851;  b.  Nancy,  France.  Being  unable  to  complete  his 
medical  studies  from  want  of  money,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier,  and  while  with 
his  regiment  attended  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  alienist  Esquirol,  and  through  the 
influence  of  a  friend  he  procured  a  discharge  from  the  army  and  a  situation  as  an  assist- 
ant in  the  insane  asylum  of  Royer-Collard,  at  Charenton.  He  was  soon  appointed  one 
of  the  house  phj'sicians  of  the  asylum.  Before  graduating  in  medicine  he  published 
seveial  medical  essays.  In  1826  he  received  his  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine,  and 
returned  to  Nancy  to  practice  his  profession,  but  soon  went  again  to  Paris  and  became 
Esquirol's  assistant,  and  took  the  editorial  charge  of  1\\q.  A u.nalcs  cV Hygiene  et  de  Mede- 
cine  Legale.  In  1832,  with  two  friends,  he  published  a  paper  on  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse  in  the  insane,  and  also  on  head  measurements.  In  1834  he  published  his  cele- 
brated Fragments  Psi/cJiologifjues.  In  1840  appeared  his  'J'raiteinc'iit  Moral  de  la  Folie,  a 
work  whicli  placed  him  as  the  compeer  of  the  most  brilliant  psychologists.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  director-in-chief  of  the  Bicetre,  and  published  other  works. 

LEUTZE,  Emanuel,  1816-68;  b.  Wurtemberg.  His  parents  emigrated  in  his  infancy 
to  Philadelphia.  A  picture  which  he  made  of  an  Indian  gazing  at  the  setting  sun  first 
attracted  attention  to  his  talent,  and  brought  him  orders  enough  to  enable  him  to  go 
abroad  for  study  in  1841.  At  Dlisseldorf  he  became  a  pupil  of  Lessing.  His  picture  of 
"  Columbus  Before  the  Council  of  Salamanca,"  painted  while  in  Europe,  was  purchased 
by  the  Diisseldorf  art  union  of  New  York.  In  1843,  while  in  Munich,  he  completed 
"  Columbus  Before  the  Queen."  He  resided  at  Diisseldorf  until  1859,  whpn  he  returned 
to  the  United  States,  and  was  generally  engaged  till  his  death  on  grand  ])aintings  com- 
memorating events  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.     The  following  are  among  the 
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best  known:  "The  Landincc  of  the  Norsemen  in  America;"  '•  Cromwell  and  His  Daugh- 
ter;" "The  Court  of  Qiieeu^Elizabeth;"  "Plenry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn;"  "The  Icono- 
clast;" "Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware;"  "Washington  at  Monmouth;"  "News 
from  Lexington;"  and  "  Westward  the  Star  of  Empire  takes  its  Way."  The  latter  is  of 
great  size,  and  occupies  a  panel  over  one  of  the  grand  stairways  of  the  capitol  at  Wash- 
ington.    E[e  died  in  Washington. 

LEUWENHOECK,  Antoine  van,  1632-1723;  b.  Delft,  Holland;  was  a  grinder  of 
optical  glasses,  and  famed  for  the  excellence  of  his  microscopes.  Though  without  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  he  was  induced  to  employ  his  microscopes  in  liisto- 
logical  investigations,  and  met  with  great  success.  He  refuted  several  errors  as  to  physio- 
logical conditions,  and  made  some  important  experiments  on  the  brain  and  nervous 
syltem.  He  also  examined  and  described  the  crystalline  lens.  He  contributed  many  papers 
to  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  an  account  of  some  of  his  discoveries  was 
published  in  the  PJiilosophiail  Transactions  of  the  royal  society  of  London,  of  which  he 
became  a  fellow  in  1680.  One  of  his  most  important  investigations  was  that  by  v/hich 
he  discovered  in  1690  that  the  arteries  and  veins  were  continuous.  He  opposed  the  doc- 
trine of  fermentation  in  the  blood,  and  also  made  minute  examinations  of  the  blood 
globules,  whose  form  and  composition  he  described,  advancing  a  theory  which  after- 
w-ards  formed  the  basis  of  that  of  Boerhaave  on  inflammation.  Queen  Mary  and  the 
czar  Peter  the  great  visited  him  at  Delft,  and  were  charmed  with  the  wonderful  sights, 
which  they  witnessed  through  his  microscopes.  His  writings  were  collected  in  1695-99, 
and  printed  in  Latin  (Delft,  4  vols.  4to);  they  were  published  in  Delft  and  Leyden  in 
Dutch;  and  an  English  translation  appeared  in  London  a  century  later  (1798-1800). 
Leuwenhoeck  claimed  the  first  discovery  of  the  spermatic  animalcules  in  1677. 

LEVEL  AND  LEVELING  {ante).  Custom  has  established  the  measurement  of 
absolute  levels  from  the  average  surface  of  the  ocean — the  mean  between  high  and  low 
■w^ater — as  the  zero  level;  when  reckoned  from  any  other  zero  level,  they  are  relative 
levels.  Leveling,  or  finding  the  difference  between  the  levels  of  two  or  more  points,  is 
designated  by  the  term  hypsometry  in  geodesy.  There  are  three  principal  and  independ- 
ent methods  of  leveling.  The  first  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  surfaces  of  fluids  at 
rest  are  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  force  of  gravity;  upon  this  is  based  the 
common  level.  In  the  second  method,  trigonometrical  leveling,  we  must  know,  first, 
the  zenith  distance,  or  the  angle  between  the  zenith  of  the  station  and  the  object  whose- 
height  we  wish  to  find  (making  a  correction  for  the  effect  of  refraction),  and,  second, 
the  horizontal  distance  from  the  station  to  the  object,  determined  usually  by  triangula- 
tion.  In  accurate  work  a  careful  adjustment  of  the  theodolite,  the  instrument  used  in 
this  method,  is  necessary.  Local  attraction  sometimes  causes  a  deflection  of  the  plumb- 
line,  thus  affecting  measurements  of  zenith  distance.  Atmospheric  refraction  is  a  more 
important  element  of  uncertainty,  for  which  reason  the  horizontal  distance  should  not, 
exceed  12  or  15  miles.  The  coefficient  of  refraction  is  irregular,  and  varies  with  the- 
temperature  and  pressure  of  the  atmosphere;  it  is  most  steady  and  nearest  its  minimum- 
between  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  From  the  above  data,  the  difference  in  level  is  easily  calcu- 
lated. The  weight  of  the  atmosphere  bearing  upon  a  unit  of  surface  diminishes  inu  geo- 
metrical progression  as  the  heights  increase  in  an  arithmetical  progression ;  therefore,  by 
the  third  method,  heights  are  determined  with  the  barometer.  Physicists  have  con- 
structed numerous  formulae  embodying  the  law  of  Mariotte,  and  introducing  corrections 
for  temperature,  expansion  of  the  air,  and  the  effect  of  latitude  and  height  upon  the  action 
of  gravity.  It  is  believed  that  considerable  accuracy  can  be  attained  by  this  method, 
particularly  if  the  annual  means  of  temperature  and  pressure  for  the  stations  whose  dif- 
ference in  level  it  is  desired  to  find  are  substituted  in  the  formula.  Aneroid  barometers 
have  been  graduated  to  indicate  heights  up  to  12,000  or  16,000  ft.;  they  give  only 
approximate  results.  If  a  delicate  apparatus  for  determining  the  boiling-point  of  water 
be  used,  the  corresponding  heights  taken  from  a  table  will  give  the  reading  of  the 
barometer  at  that  point,  so  that  the  instrument  itself  can  be  dispensed  with.  This 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  boiling-point  of  water  decreases  as  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  becomes  less. 

LEVELERS,  a  party  which  arose  in  the  army  of  the  long  parliament,  when  it  over 
awed  that  body,  and  sent  the  king  to  Hampton  Court  in  1647.  They  determined  to 
level  all  ranks  and  establish  an  equality  of  titles  and  estates  tliroughout  the  kingdom. 
Several  of  the  officers  belonging  to  this  party  were  cashiered  in  1649,  and  on  the  departure 
of  Cromwell  for  Ireland,  at  the  close  of  that  year,  they  raised  mutinies  in  various 
quarters,  and  were  pat  down  by  Fairfax  with  bloodshed.  John  Lilburn,  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  faction — of  whom  it  was  said  that,  if  none  but  he  were  left  alive  in  the 
world,  John  would  quarrel  with  Lilburn — published  in  1649  his  Manifestatwns  from  J. 
Lilburn  and  others,  styled  Levelers.  They  were  not  only  treated  as  traitors  by  the  king,  but 
persecuted  by  Cromwell  as  dangerous  to  the  state.  One  of  their  own  works,  I'he 
Leveler,  or  the  l-rinciples  and  Maxims  concerning  Oovernment  and  Religion  of  tlwse  commonly 
called  Levelers,  shows  that  in  politics  their  fundamental  principles  included:  1.  The 
impartial  authority  of  the  law;  2.  The  legislative  power  of  parliament;  3.  Absolute 
equality  before  the  law;  4.  The  arming  of  "the  people  for  securing  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws,  and  the  protection  of  their  liberties.     In  religion  they  claimed :  1.  Absolute 
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liberty  of  conscience;  2.  Freedom  for  every  one  to  act  according  toliis  knowledge,  even, 
if  this  knowledge  should  be  false;  3,  Religion  to  be  considered  in  two  aspects — one  as 
the  correct  understanding  of  revelation,  which  is  a  private  affair,  the  other  as  its  effects 
manifested  in  actions,  which  are  subject  to  the  authorities;  4.  They  condemned  all 
strife  on  matters  of  faith  and  forms  of  worship.  This  sect  disappeared  at  the  time  of  the 
restoration 

L:^V"EQUE,  Jean  Charles,  b.  Bordeaux,  France,  1818.  He  made  careful  study  of 
the  Greek  and  Alexandrian  j-ihilosophers,  and  resided  at  Athens  1847-48.  In  1856  he 
was  appointed  professor  in  philosophy  at  the  college  de  France;  in  1865  a  member  and 
in  1878  a  vice-president  of  the  academy  of  moral  and  political  sciences.  His  writings 
are  remarkable  for  erudition,  and  his  work  La  Science  du  Beau  received  several  prizes 
from  French  academies. 

LEVEKETT,  Frederick  Percival,  1803-36;  b.  at  Portsmouth,  K  H. ;  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1821,  and  was  subsequently  principal  of  the  Boston  Latin  school.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  Latin  lexicon  and  various  Latin  classics.     Died  in  Boston. 

LEVERETT.  Sir  John,  Bart.,  1616-79;  b.  in  England,  and  came  to  America  with 
Lis  father  in  1633.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Cromw^ell  and  an  officer  in  his  army. 
In  Massachusetts  he  was  speaker  of  the  general  court,  1665-71;  maj.gen.,  1663-73; 
and  deputy  governor,  1671-73.  He  was  knighted  and  made  a  baronet  by  Charles  II. 
in  1676. 

LEVERETT,  John,  1662-1724;  b.  Boston;  grandson  of  sir  John;  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1680,  and  president  of  the  college  1707-24.  He  was  a  lawyer  and  judge,  and 
at  one  time  speaker  of  the  general  court,  and  highly  esteemed  for  his  learning. 

LE  VERT,  Octavia  Walton,  1810-77;  b.  near  Augusta,  Ga.  Her  grandfather, 
■George  Walton,  was  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  and  her  father,  who 
bore  the  same  name,  was  territorial  secretary,  and  for  a  time  acting  governor  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Florida.  His  daughter  was  with  him  at  Pensacola,  where  she  received  her 
education,  and  where  as  a  young  lady  she  was  a  great  favorite  in  society.  She  was 
invited  to  select  a  name  for  the  capital  of  Florida,  and  chose  the  Indian  name  Talla- 
hassee. Her  father,  at  the  close  of  his  official  term,  removed  to  Mobile,  where  in  1836 
she  was  married  to  Dr.  H.  S.  Le  Vert.  Before  this,  however,  she  passed  one  or  two 
winters  in  Washington,  where  she  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun, 
and  other  eminent  men  of  that  time,  and  w^on  distinction  by  the  accuracy  of  her  reports 
of  certain  debates  in  congress.  After  1853  she  spent  two  years  in  Europe,  and  was 
received  into  the  best  society  in  England  and  on  the  continent.  She  subsequently  gave 
an  account  of  her  observations  in  2  vols,  entitled  Souvenirs  of  Travel.  She  did  much 
to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Mount  Vernon  association,  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  con- 
federate soldiers  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  It  is  understood  that  she  left  in  ■md^.n- 
\i^cx\\>i  Souvenirs  of  Didinguished  People  'dnd  Souvenirs  of  the  War,  but  ihey  have  not 
been  published.     Died  ia  New  York. 

LEVI,  Leone,  ph.d.,  b.  Ancona,  Italy,  of  Jewish  parentage.  In  1844  he  removed 
to  Liverpool,  where  he  was  naturalized  as  a  British  citizen.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
•of  the  Liverpool  chamber  of  commerce  in  1849,  and  in  1852  was  appointed  professor 
of  commercial  law  in  university  college,  London.  In  1859  he  became  a  barrister,  and  in 
1861  received  the  doctorate  from  Tiibingen.  He  has  published  many  valuable  papers 
upon  statistical  and  commercial  affairs,  and  is  author  of  Commercial  Laic  (4  vols.),  On, 
Taxation,  and  International  and  Cormnercial  Law. 

LEVIGATION,  a  process  of  the  laboratory  for  converting  different  substances  to  a 
■smooth,  uniform  powder  by  grinding  them  between  two  flat  surfaces.  The  same  pro- 
cess essentially  is  used  in  grinding  paints,  printing-inks,  and  drugs. 

LEV'IRATE  MARRIAGE  (Lat.  levir,  a  husband's  brother)  is  the  marriage  of  a  man 
to  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother.  This  was  an  ancient  usage  of  the  Hebrews  when 
an  Israelite  died  without  male  issue,  and  his  widow  could  compel  his  next  older  brother 
to  marry  her.  This  law  was  afterwards  enacted  in  the  Mosaic  code,  though  definite 
limits  were  prescribed  for  it,  and  some  of  the  irksome  and  odious  features  which  it 
had  in  ancient  times  were  removed.  This  law  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews,  but 
prevailed  among  the  Moabites,  Persians,  and  inhabitants  of  India,  and  still  exists  in 
Arabia,  Abyssinia,  and  other  nations. 

LEVIS,  a  CO.  in  central  Quebec,  Canada,  having  the  St.  Lawrence  river  for  its  n. 
and  n.w.  boundary,  and  on  the  n.e.  the  straits  that  separate  it  from  the  isle  of 
Orleans;  about  256  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  24,831.  It  is  drained  by  the  Chaudiere  and  Etehe- 
min  rivers,  intersecting  it  centrally.  It  contains  the  town  of  Levis,  in  the  n.,  opposite 
the  city  of  Quebec,  and  communicating  with  it  by  a  ferry,  being  a  port  of  entry,  and 
the  landing-place  for  passengers  by  European  steamers.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  railway  and  the  Levis  and  Kennebec  railway.  Its  surface  is  varied  by  the  pic- 
turesque islands  which  interrupt  its  river  courses,  and  their  precipitous  and  densely 
wooded  banks.  It  contains  several  towns  of  considerable  commercial  activity,  where 
capital  is  employed  in  saw  and  grist  mills,  axe  factories,  tanneries,  and  an  extensive 
lumber  trade.     Seal  of  justice,  Levis. 
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LEVIS,  or  Point  Levi,  a  t.  in  central  Quebec,  Canada,  opposite  the  city  of  Quebec, 
on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  172  m.  n.e.  of  Montreal,  on  the  s,  shore  of  the  river;  pop. 
6,691.  It  contains  the  wharves  where  passengers  from  the  ocean  steamships  are 
landed,  and  is  protected  by  substantial  fortifications.  It  is  connected  by  a  ferry  with 
the  city  of  Quebec,  a  mile  distant,  and  is  about  4  m.  from  the  isle  of  Orleans,  a  large 
island  dividing  the  river  St.  Lawrence  at  that  point.  It  is  engaged  in  a  brisk  trade, 
has  several  saw-mills  and  factories,  a  good  hotel,  a  convent,  a  board  of  trade,  and  2  tele- 
graph offices. 

LEVITICUS  (ante),  the  name  taken  from  the  Septuagint  of  the  third  book  of  Moses, 
and  signifying  "  belonging  to  Levi,"  well  represents  its  contents,  which  are  precepts  and 
ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  priests,  Levites,  and  people  in  their  special  rela- 
tions to  God.  The  Hebrew  title,  which  is  simply  the  first  word  of  the  book,  "And  he 
called,"  also  points  it  out  as  a  collection  of  divine  commands.  These  commandments, 
as  recorded  in  this  book,  have  reference  to  sin  as  committed  by  men ;  to  the  sacrifices 
which  the  people  should  bring  as  an  atonement;  and  to  the  priests  who  should  offer 
them  in  the  people's  name.  The  first  great  fact  to  be  perceived,  in  order  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  book,  is  that  it  exhibits  divinely  appointed  emblems  of  divine 
realities.  All  that  it  records,  the  tabernacle,  the  priest,  the  altar,  the  sacrifice,  the  incense, 
are  emblems  employed  by  him  who  gave  signs  to  his  servants,  the  ])rophets,  and  in  his 
own  teachings  used  similitudes.  Tliis  being  kept  in  mind,  the  book  ma}^  be  regarded  as 
presenting  three  principal  topics:  I.  The  Priests. — They  were  at  once  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  in  their  relations  to  God,  and  of  God  in  his  relations  to  them.  Every 
man  in  the  nation  w^as  vitally  interested  in  the  duties  and  burdens  of  the  office,  and 
might  justly  have  been  required  to  bear  his  portion  of  them;  and  in  regard  also  to  its 
honors,"  all  the  people  were  a  kingdom  of  priests.  At  the  beginning  of  their  history  the 
first-born  sons  of  all  the  families,  in  all  the  tribes,  were  to  be  consecrated  to  the  Lord  as 
representatives  of  the  whole.  Afterwards,  as  an  equivalent  for  them,  the  tribe  of  Levi 
was  set  apart  to  the  service.  Of  these  the  sons  of  Aaron  were  to  be  priests,  and  Aaron 
was  to  be  the  high-priest.  The  whole  tribe  was  considered  as  performing  one  service, 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  which  were  represented  both  by  the  great  number 
consecrated  and  employed  and  by  the  dignity  of  the  high-priest.  All  the  service  per- 
formed by  them  all  was  crowned  with  his  work,  and  the  splendor  vested  in  him  irradi- 
ated them  all.  The  high-priest  was  anointed  with  holy  oil,  compounded  of  the  most 
precious  materials  and  devoted  strictly  to  that  use  alone.  By  this,  poured  on  him  and 
running  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  garments,  he  was  consecrated  to  the  Lord.  He  was 
clothed  sometimes  in  splendid  robes  composed  of  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  fine  linen,  and 
gold,  elaborately  wrought  together,  with  a  breast-plate  of  precious  stones,  and  a  miter 
on  wiiich  blazed  the  inscription,  formed  of  dazzling  gems,  "Holiness  to  the  Lord.'' 
This  represented  the  majesty  of  God.  At  other  times  he  w^as  required  to  minister  in 
plain  linen  garments,  which  were  emblematic  of  the  humility  appropriate  for  men  in 
their  approaches  to  God.  Bodily  perfection  and  personal  purification  were  required  in 
the  priesthood  as  emblems  of  the  holiness  necessary  for  all  men  in  approaching  to  God. 
The  priestlj'-  office  was,  according  to  divine  command,  to  be  transmitted  from  father  to 
son,  and  the  oldest  son  of  the  high-priest  was  to  be  his  successor.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, while  the  individual  priest  could  not  continue  by  reason  of  death,  the  office 
was  made  perpetual.  II.  The  Sacrifices. — 1.  Sacrifices  for  the  priests  themselves 
were  to  be  offered  before  they  could  officiate  for  the  people.  These  were  required 
specially  at  their  consecration,  and  generally  before  they  made  atonement  for  the  peo- 
ple. Thus  their  own  sinfulness  was  acknowledged  and  atoned  for  separately,  in 
order  that,  although  compassed  with  infirmities,  they  might  be  accounted  worthy  to  stand 
emblematically  between  God  and  the  people.  2.  No  sacrifice  could  be  accepted  unless 
accompanied  with  the  shedding  of  blood.  That  represented  the  life,  and  therefore  the 
blood  of  animals  was  consecrated  as  an  emblem  of  atonement  for  sin,  and  was  to  be 
applied  to  all  things  connected  with  the  offering  of  worship.  3.  The  animals  offered 
were  to  be  taken  from  those  most  valued,  and  must  be  without  imperfection  or  blem- 
ish. And  to  their  life  many  other  choice  things  were  to  be  added — such  as  fine  flour, 
pure  oil,  and  frankincense — in  order  to  increase  the  costliness  and  therefore  the  emblem- 
atic significance  of  the  offering.  4.  The  sacrifices  were  to  be  numerous  and  perpetual. 
Every  man  was  required  to  present  offerings  for  himself  whenever  he  sinned  against 
God,  or  trespassed  against  his  fellow-men;  and  for  sins  of  ignorance,  as  well  as  for  will- 
ful transgressions.  After  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  wiierever  a  man  lived,  he  was 
required  to  present  his  offering  at  tlie  tabernacle  or  temple.  These  personal  sacrifices 
were  burdensome,  and  would  frequently  recur.  Besides  these,  a  general  daily  morning 
and  evening  sacrifice  was  ordained;  and  on  the  Sabbath  days  this  was  doubled.  On 
feast  days,  additional  offerings  were  prescribed.  One  day  in  every  year  was  consecrated 
with  special  solemnity  as  a  day  of  atonement,  in  wdiich  all  the  people  were  required  to 
abstain  from  servile  labor,  and  to  afflict  their  souls,  under  penalty  of  being  cut  off  from 
the  congregation.  On  that  day  the  high-priest  alone  of  all  the  priests  and  people,  and 
he  on  that  day  only  in  all  the  year,  was  to  enter  the  most  holy  place,  taking  with  him 
blood,  which  he  must  sprinkle' seven  times  before  the  mercy-seat.  On  that  day  the  sin- 
offering  consisted  of  tv/o  animals,  one  of  which  was  sacrificed  on  the  altar,  while  on  tho- 
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head  of  the  other  the  high-priest  laid  both  his  liands,  and  coufesscd  over  it  all  the 
iniquities  of  the  people  and  all  tlicir  transgressions,  putting  them  on  its  head,  and  send- 
ing it  away  into  the  wilderness.  These  solemn  rites  may  be  regarded  as  the  closing  sacri- 
fice of  the  year,  binding  all  together  as  one  great  offering,  crowning  them  and  imparting 
to  them  the  highest  measure  of  emblematic  significance.  All  these  were  appointed  to 
be  repeated  year  by  year,  through  all  generations,  until  the  ordained  end.  III.  The 
Sins  op  the  People. — 1.  Their  punishment.  There  were  tiagrant  crimes  for  which  no 
sacritice  would  avail.  He  who  committed  them  was  to  be  cut  off  from  his  people. 
There  were  also  sins  against  the  sacrifice  itself  for  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  no 
atonement  could  be  made.  National  judgments  were  threatened  against  the  general  vio- 
lation of  the  law  by  the  people  at  large.  "For  first  offenses,  disease,  famine,  and  war,  in 
lighter  measures,  were  denounced.  If,  notwithstanding  these  visitations,  the  people  per- 
sisted in  their  offenses,  sevenfold  judgments  would  be  sent.  God  would  break  the 
pride  of  power  and  make  the  heavens  as  iron  and  the  land  as  brass.  If  then  they  refused 
to  obey,  wild  beasts  would  be  sent  to  destroy  their  children  and  cattle.  If  they  were  not 
reformed  by  these  inflictions,  the  horrors  of  siege  and  of  pestilence  would  be  superadded. 
If  still  they  were  not  subdued,  their  sanctuaries  would  be  desolated,  their  cities  laid 
waste,  their  land  destroyed,  and  they  themselves  scattered  among  the  nations.  By  these 
threatened  judgments  the  evil  nature  of  sin  was  powerfully  pressed  on  their  consciences 
and  thoughts.  2.  It  was  also  emblematically  set  forth  in  the  daily  actions  and  circum- 
stances of  their  lives.  Of  these,  two  maybe  specified:  (1.)  The  distinction  made  between 
clean  and  unclean  meat.  All  animals  were  divided  into  these  two  classes;  the  former 
of  which  only  might  be  eaten,  while  the  latter  were  to  be  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of 
the  people.  While  there  may  have  been  several  reasons  for  this  regulation,  one  object 
of  it  was  to  hold  up  the  moral  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  holiness  and  sin,  by 
reminding  the  people  continually  that  in  partaking  of  food  the)^  might  do  right  or  do 
wrong;  and  if  in  this  constantly" recurring  act,  so  in  all  other  actions  of  their  lives.  (2.) 
The  di  ■  ;;3e  of  leprosy  was  an  emblem  of  the  awful  nature  and  consequences  of  sin.  As 
the  disease  w^as  seated  in  the  body,  so  sin  is  in  the  soul;  as  the  disease  might  be  trans- 
mitted by  hereditary  descent,  so  the  sinfulness  of  mankind  is  continued  from  age  to  age; 
as  leprosy  was  often  manifested  at  first  only  by  a  single  spot  which  spread  over  the  body, 
so  sinfulness  of  heart,  often  betraying  itself  at  first  only  by  slight  outward  transgres- 
sions, may  increase  in  power  until  the  whole  character  is  defiled.  Leprosy  sometimes 
entered  into  a  garment  or  a  house;  then  the  garment  must  be  burned,  and  the  house 
destroyed.  So,  by  the  sinfulness  of  men,  a  land  being  defiled,  may  be  doomed  to 
destruction,  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  destroyed.  Yet  as  to  Israel,  their  land  was 
not  to  be  forever  desolate,  nor  were  the}'  to  be  utterly  and  finally  cast  off. 

LEVULOSE,  a  variety  of  glucose,  differing  from  ordinary  glucose  or  dextrose  by 
the  property  of  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  of  light  to  the  left  (whence  its  name) 
instead  of  to  the  right,  as  in  dextrose.  A  mixture  of  these  two  sugars  constitutes  fndt 
sugar  or,  as  sometimes  called,  invert  sugar,  which  also  possesses  left-hand  rotation,  because 
of  the  excess  of  left-handed  power  of  the  levulose  constituent.  Cane  sugar  may  be 
inverted  or  transformed  into  a  mixture  of  dextrose  and  levulose  by  warming  it  with 
dilute  acids,  or  by  the  addition  of  yeast  or  diastase.  To  separate  the  levulose  the  fruit 
sugar  is  mixed  with  slaked  lime  and  water.  xV  solid  compound  of  levulose  and  cal- 
cium is  formed,  the  dextrose  remaining  in  solution,  allowing  the  precipitate  to  be 
removed,  which,  when  suspended  in  water,  may  be  decomposed  by  carbolic  acid  gas,  by 
which  means  pure  levulose  is  separated,  carbonate  of  lime  being  formed  as  an  insoluble 
precipitate.  The  solution  containing  the  levulose  may  be  concentrated  by  evaporation. 
Levulose  is  formed  also  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  inulin.  It  is  a  colorless, 
uncrystallizable  syrup,  having  the  sweetness  of  cane  sugar,  and  exhibiting  most  of  the 
reactions  of  dextrose,  but  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol.  Its  rotatory  power  at  ordinary 
temperatures  is  much  greater  than  that  of  dextrose,  but  diminishes  as  the  temperature 
rises,  while  the  rotatory  power  of  dextrose  is  the  same  at  all  temperatures.  See 
Glucose. 

LEVY,  in  law,  the  seizure  of  real  or  personal  property  by  a  sheriff  in  order  to  satisfy 
an  execution  against  it.  Real  estate  may  be  levied  upon  by  setting  forth  by  metes  and 
bounds  the  portion  seized;  personal  property  must  be  brought  into  the  actual  possession 
or  under  the  power  of  the  sheriff. 

LEVY,  a  CO.  in  w.  Florida,  on  the  <j-\\U  of  Mexico,  bounded  n.w.  by  the  Suwanee 
river;  about  1000  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  5,767—5,631  of  American  birth,  2,035  colored.  Its 
southern  portion  is  drained  by  the  Wilhlacoochee  river,  forming  its  southern  boundary 
and  emptying  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  consisting  of  exten- 
sive swamps  and  large  tracts  of  tillable  lands  covered  with  pine  and  cedar  forests, 
and  bearing  the  name  of  the  Gulf  Hammock.  The  portion  under  cultivation  has  a  sandy 
soil,  and  among  its  staple  products  are  oats,  corn,  tobacco,  cotton,  avooI,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  sugar-cane.  In  1870  it  had  5  manufacturing  establishments,  employing  45  hands, 
with  a  capital  of  $12,000  and  an  annual  product  of  $58,000.  It  has  grisl-mills,  and 
mills  for  the  manufacture  of  pine  lumber,  cedar  pencils,  and  cotton-gins.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Florida  railroad,  having  a  terminus  at  Cedar  Keys,  and  its  coast  is  indented  by 
Wacasassee  bay  and  Cedar  Key  bay.     Seat  of  justice,  lironson. 


Lewis. 

Li^VY,  i^MiLE,  b.  France,  1836 ;  pupil  of  the  ecole  de  beaux  arts  of  Paris,  in  which  he 
obtained  the  grand  Roman  prize  in  1854.  His  painting  of  "Noah  cursing  Canaan," 
exhibited  at  tlie  Paris  exposition  in  1855,  was  purchased  by  the  government.  Levy's 
most  notable  works  since  are  "Repas  de  Martyrs,"  "Ruth  et  Naemi,"  "laRentredes 
foins,"  "  Vercingetorix  se  rendant  au  Cesar,"  "la  Messe  au  Champs,"  "Venus  ceignant 
sa  ceinture,"  "Diane  la  Mort  d'Orphee,"  "I'Arc-en-ciel,"  "  I'Hesitation,"  "  le  Christ  au 
tombeau."  In  1867  M.  Levy  received  the  medal  of  the  exposition  and  the  cross  of  the 
legion  d'  honneur. 

LE  WIN,  Thomas,  b.  at  Ifield,  Sussex,  England ;  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Oxford ; 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833,  and  in  1853  became  conveyancing  counsel  to  the  court  of 
chancery.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  The  Laio  of  Trusts,  but  most  of  his  works  are  of  a 
religious  character.  Among  them  are  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul;  an  Essay  on  the 
Chronology  of  the  New  Testament;  Jerusalem,  a  Sketch  of  the  City  and  Temple  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Siege  by  Titus;  Siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus;  and  Fasti  Sacra,  or  a  Key  to  the 
Chronology  of  the  New  Testament.  His  work  on  Cmsar's  Inmsion  of  Britain,  in  which  he 
questioned  the  correctness  of  the  current  belief  as  to  the  landing-place  of  that  conqueror, 
involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Airy,  the  astronomer  royal,  and  led  to  new 
investigations.  After  the  publication  of  his  work  on  St.  Paul,  he  devoted  many  years 
to  a  study  of  the  apostle's  missionary  journeys,  visiting  in  person  nearly  every  place 
named  in  the  accounts  given  in  the  New  Testament  of  his  journeyings.  The  results  of 
these  later  researches  are  embodied  in  a  second  edition  of  his  previous  work,  in  two 
large  volumes,  profusely  illustrated.  His  views  as  to  the  sacred  localities  of  Jerusalem, 
especially  in  respect  to  the  site  of  the  temple,  which  differ  from  those  of  Robinson  and 
others  and  have  led  to  much  controversy,  have  not  been  generally  accepted. 

LEWIS,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Kentucky,  having  the  Ohio  river  for  its  n.  boundary,  separat- 
ing it  from  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  the  North  fork  of  the  Licking  river  for  its  s.w. 
boundary;  drained  by  the  branches  of  the  Ohio,  flowing  from  all  portions  of  the  coun- 
ty; about  430  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  13,154—12,984  of  American  birth,  229  colored.  It  is 
largely  covered  with  forests  on  a  hilly  surface  with  a  limestone  formation.  Its  soil  is 
fertile  along  the  water-courses,  and  is  adapted  to  the  raising  of  live  stock,  every  variety 
of  grain,  fruit,  dairy  products,  tobacco,  wool,  sweet  potatoes,  wine,  and  honey;  other 
products  are  maple  sugar,  flax,  and  hops.  Its  capital  is  represented  by  tanneries, 
currying  establishments,  lumber,  flour  and  saw  mills,  boat-yards,  and  manufactories  of 
hubs  and  spokes.  It  had,  in  '70,  25  manufacturing  establishments,  employing  93 
hands,  with  a  capital  of  $71,150,  and  an  annual  product  of  $273,631.  Seat  of  justice, 
Vanceburg. 

LEWIS,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Missouri,  having  the  Mississippi  river  for  its  e.  boundary,  sepa- 
rating it  from  Illinois;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  15,925—15,080  of  American  birth,  1405 
colored.  It  is  drained  by  the  Wyacouda  river,  flowing  s.e.,  and  the  INorth  and  Middle 
branches  of  the  Fabius  river,  flowing  from  n.w.  to  s.e.  across  the  county,  emptying  into 
the  Fabius  and  thence  into  the  Mississippi.  It  is  intersected  by  a  branch  of  the  Quincy, 
Missouri  and  Pacific  railroad,  from  Quincy  to  Kirksville,  in  the  s.w.  section;  and  the 
St.  Louis,  Keokuk  and  Northwestern  railroad,  following  the  course  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  Its  surface  is  well  timbered  and  undulating.  Its  soil  is  a  deep  rich  loam,  fertile 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  adapted  to  the  raising  of  live  stock,  fruit,  every  variety  of 
grain,  tobacco,  wool,  sweet  potatoes,  and  sorghum.  Value  of  all  live  stock  in  '70, 
$1,006,610.  Cash  value  of  farms  in  '70,  $5,239,259.  It  produced  in  '70,  1206  galls, 
of  wine,  and  16,707  lbs.  of  honey.  Lumber  of  farms  in  '70,  1541.  It  had  in  '70, 
165  manufacturing  establishments,  employing  497  hands,  with  a  capital  of  $196,570, 
and  an  annual  product  of  $677,943.  Its  leading  industries  are  in  the  manufacture  of 
lumber,  carriages,  cooperage,  saddlery  and  harness,  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware, 
and  snuff.  It  has  flour  and  saw  mills  and  tobacco  factories.  Coal  is  found  and  lime- 
stone in  great  abundance. 

LEWIS,  a  CO.  in  n.  New  York,  intersected  by  the  Black  river  and  its  branches, 
among  them  the  Beaver  river,  rising  in  a  small  lake  on  its  eastern  border,  the  Moose,  and 
the  Oswegatchie;  1280  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  31,356.  Its  surface  is  hilly,  rising  in  some  por- 
tions to  the  height  of  1400  ft.,  and  in  the  w.,  that  being  the  most  productive  region,  to 
an  elevation  of  1500  and  1700  feet.  It  is  well  wooded  with  groves  of  sugar-maple  and 
hard- wood  trees,  particularly  in  the  eastern  portion.  It  has  excellent  pasturage,  and  its 
soil  along  the  river  bed,  having  a  sub-stratum  of  limestone,  is  very  fertile,  and  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  live  stock,  every  varictv  of  grain,  tobacco,  wool,  maple  sugar,  flax,  and 
hops.  Value  of  life  stock  in  '70.  $2,035,706.  It  produced  in  '70,  2,080,259  lbs.  of 
butter  and  7,331  lbs.  of  honey.  It  had  in  '70,  336  manufacturing  establishments, 
employing  1487  hands,  with  a  capital  of  $2,110,325  and  an  annual  product  of  $3,573,600. 
Its  leading  industries  are  lumber,  leather,  cooperage,  carriages,  paper  and  wooden 
wares,  woolen  goods,  pig  iron,  and  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware.  Seat  of  justice, 
Lowville. 

LEWIS,  a  CO.  in  central  Tennessee,  having  the  Buffalo  creek  for  its  s.  boundary, 
and  the  Duck  river  crossing  its  extreme  n.e.  corner;  about  350  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  1986— 
1985  of  American  birth,  188"colored.     Its  surface  is  diversified,  sparsely  settled,  and  is 
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divided  into  hill,  valley,  and  woodland,  the  latter  predominating.     Live  stock  is  pro- 
duced, peanuts,  and  every  variety  of  grain.     Seat  of  justice,  Newburg. 

LEWIS,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  AVashington  territory,  drained  by  the  Cowlitz  river,  flowing 
w.  and  S.W.,  having  the  Chchalis  river  for  its  n.e.  boundary,  running  n.w,  and  empty- 
ing into  the  Pacitic;  and  part  of  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains  for  its  e.  border;  1700 
sq.m. :  ]>op.  '70,  888 — 779  of  American  birth.  It  is  thinly  populated,  and  its  surface  is 
extensively  covered  with  timber.  The  soil  of  its  valleys  is  very  fertile,  and  adapted  to 
the  raising  of  live  stock,  wool,  dairy  products,  and  every  variety  of  grain.  Its  rivers 
are  navigable,  and  it  is  intersected  by  a  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad,  which 
crosses  it  centrally,  running  from  Olympia  in  a  northern  county  to  Kalama  in  the 
county  directly  s.  of  it.  Its  water-power  is  utilized  by  flour  and  lumber  mills.  Seat  of 
justice,  Claquato. 

LEWIS,  a  CO.  in  n.  West  Virginia,  intersected  centrally  by  the  West  fork  of  the 
Monongahela  river  running  northward;  drained  also  by  the  Little  Kanawha  river;  about 
475  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  13,270 — 12,806  of  American  birth,  326  colored.  It  presents  an 
uneven  surface,  alternate  hill  and  valley,  tillable  lands,  and  extensive  forests.  It  con- 
tains beds  of  iron  and  bituminous  coal  easily  mined.  Its  soil  is  adapted  to  the  raising 
of  live  stock,  fruit,  buckwheat,  oats,  corn,  rye,  wheat,  tobacco,  wool,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  dairy  products;  also  maple  sugar,  sorghum,  and  flax.  It  has  woolen  factories,  and 
saw  antl  planing  mills.  Cash  value  of  farms  in  '70,  $2,417,175,  numbering  1004.  Seat 
of  justice,  Weston. 

LEWIS,  or  Lewisson,  a  device  for  securing  heavy  blocks  of  stone  to  the  tackle  for 
hoisting.  It  is  supposed  to  be  named  from  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  but  there  is  evidence 
that  it  was  used  long  before  his  time.  In  the  stone  is  a  quadrangular  cavity,  widened 
at  the  bottom  on  two  opposite  sides  as  in  dovetailing.  Into  this  cavity  are  thrust  two 
wedge-shaped  pieces  of  iron,  heads  downward,  and  then  a  third  piece,  perfectly  straight, 
is  inserted  between  them  to  hold  them  in  place.  The  ends  projecting  above  the  stone 
present  each  an  eye  for  a  bolt,  which  passes  through  the  whole  and  forms  a  handle  for 
lifting  the  stone.  After  the  stone  is  raised  to  its  place,  the  bolt  is  first  taken  out;  then 
the  center-piece,  which  has  held  the  wedge-shaped  outer  pieces  firmly  in  place,  is  with- 
draw^n,  setting  the  latter  free. 

LEWIS,  Andrew,  1730-80;  b.  in  Ulster  co,,  Ireland;  while  an  infant  was  brought 
by  his  father  to  Bellefonte,  Augusta  co.,  Va.  In  the  old  French  war  he  was  a  volunteer 
in  the  Ohio  campaign  in  1754,  a  maj.  in  Braddock's  expedition,  and  present  at  the 
great  defeat  on  the  Monongahela  in  1755.  He  commanded  the  Sandy  Creek  expedition 
in, 1756,  and  in  1758  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  and  carried  to  Montreal.  Ten 
years  later  he  served  as  commissioner  of  Virginia  in  the  treaty  made  with  the  Iroquois 
at  fort  Stanwix.  In  1774  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brig. gen.,  and  in  the  same  3'ear 
commanded  the  Virginia  troops  in  the  victory  over  the  Shawnee  confederacy  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kanawha  river.  He  was  a  member  for  several  years  of  the  Virginia  house 
of  burgesses,  and  in  1776,  at  the  request  of  Washington,  was  appointed  by  congress  a 
brig.gen.,  and  took  part  in  the  military  operations  against  lord  Dunmore.  Ill  health 
compelled  him  to  resign  his  commission  in  1777,  and  he  died  in  Bedford  co.,  Va.  He 
was  very  highly  esteemed  by  Washington,  and  his  statue  occupies  one  of  the  pedestals 
around  the  Washington  monument  at  Ilichmond.  He  had  four  brothers,  Samuel, 
Thomas,  William,  and  Charles,  scarcely  less  prominent  than  himself  in  the  annals  of 
Virginia. 

LEWIS,  Charles,  b.  Va.  and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  Oct.  10,  1774. 
Under  his  brother  Andrew  he  served  with  distinction  and  became  a  col. 

LEWIS,  Dio,  b.  N.  Y.,  1823;  studied  at  the  Harvard  medical  school  in  Boston,  and 
practiced  for  a  time  successively  at  Port  15yron  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  At  the  latter  place 
he  published  a  monthly  periodical,  in  which  he  advanced  the  idea  that  diet  and  exercise 
should  take  the  place  of  drugs  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  As  a  means  of  preserving 
health  jmd  removing  disease  he  introduced  the  system  of  light  gymnastics  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  private  classes,  and  in  1863  founded  in  l^oston  a  school  for  training  teachers 
of  this  system.  Afterwards  he  (,-stai)lished  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  a  seminary  for  young 
ladies,  in  which  he  sought  to  carry  out  his  ideas  of  diet,  air,  and  exercise.  The  building 
used  for  this  school  was  destroyed  by  lire  in  1868,  and  Dr.  Lewis  thereupon  engaged  in 
medical  practice  in  Boston.  He  established  in  that  city  the  Turkish  l>ath,  which  he 
regards  as  a.  powerful  sanitary  agent.  His  principal  publications  are:  The  Neio  Gym- 
nasticH;  Weak  Luit(/><  ami  How  to  jfa/ce  TJcem  Strong;  Talks  about  People's  Stomachs;  Our 
Girls,  and  Chats  'with  Youikj  Viomeii. 

LEWIS,  Ellis,  ll.d.,  1793-1871 ;  b,  Penn, ;  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer  in  his  youth, 
and  in  1822  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1824  he  was  deputy  attorney-general  of  Penn- 
sylvania, attorney-general  in  1832,  and  subsequently  a  judge  in  several  courts.  In  1854 
he  was  elected  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court,  ancl  re-elected  in  1857.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  skill  in  medical  jurispnidence,  which  won  for  him  the  degree  ol'  m.d. 
In  1858  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  revise  the  criminal  code  of  the  state.  He 
wrote  Abridgment  of  tlie  Crinunal  Lao:  of  tJtc  United  States.     Died  in  Philadelphia. 
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LEWIS,  EsTELLE  Anna  Blanche,  b.  near  Baltimore,  1834;  educated  at  Miss  Wil- 
lard's  seminary  in  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  married  in  1841  Sidney  Lewis  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who 
is  now  deceased.  She  has  lived  most  of  the  time  in  Europe  since  the  death  of  her 
husband.  Among  her  publications  are:  The  Record  of  the  Heart;  The  Child  of  the  Sea; 
The  Myths  of  the  Minstrel;  and  Helenah  (a  tragedy).  A  collection  of  her  poems  was 
published  in  this  country  in  1858,  and  in  England  in  1866.  Since  that  time  she  has 
published  Sapho  of  Lesbos;  The  King's  Stratagem  (both  tragedies);  and  letters  from  Europe 
signed  Stella, 

LEWIS,  Francis,  1713-1803;  b.  Llaudaff,  Wales,  and  educated  at  Westminster.  He 
came  to  America,  settling  in  New  York,  where  he  was  a  merchant.  In  1757  he  w^as  on 
tlie  staff  of  gen.  Mercer  in  the  old  French  war,  and  being  taken  prisoner  at  Oswego  was 
sent  to  France.  England,  in  consideration  of  his  services,  gave  him  5,000  acres  of  land. 
He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  and,  1775-79,  a  member  of 
congress.  He  and  his  wife  were  imprisoned  by  the  enemy  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  his  estate  was  sacrificed.     Died  in  New  York. 

LEWIS,  John  Frederick,  b.  London,  1805;  became  known  at  first  by  a  series  of 
studies  from  w^ild  animals  which  were  engraved  by  himself,  and  next  by  sketches  of 
manners  in  Spain,  published  in  2  vols,  in  1833-34.  He  resided  most  of  the  time  in  Italy 
1838-51,  but  made  visits  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Egypt.  In  1853  he  exhibited  copies  in 
water-colors  of  more  than  60  of  the  most  famous  pictures  of  the  Venetian  and  Spanish 
schools.  These  were  purchased  by  the  Scottish  academy.  He  was  president  of  the 
society  of  water-colors,  1855-58;  in  1859  he  was  elected  an  associate,  and  in  1865  a 
member,  of  the  royal  academy. 

LEWIS,  Matthew  Gregory,  1775-1818;  often  called  monk  Lewis;  b.  London; 
educated  at  Christchurch,  Oxford;  visited  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the 
language  of  that  country,  and  by  the  perusal  of  the  drama  and  the  wild  fictions  of  the 
Germans,  imbibed  a  taste  for  the  mysterious  and  tragic.  In  1795  he  produced  his  novel 
the  Monk,  a  work  full  of  scenes  of  blood,  cruelty,  and  impurity.  It  became  very  popular, 
but  its  licentiousness  was  so  revolting  that  he  was  threatened  with  prosecution,  to  avert 
which  he  agreed  to  recall  the  printed  copies,  and  remove  the  objectionable  parts  in  future 
editions.  He  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament.  In  1796  appeared  Village  Virtues,  a  drama; 
in  1797  his  Castle  Specter,  which  w^as  acted  60  nights.  In  1798  he  visited  Edinburgh,  and 
had  an  interview  with  sir  Walter  Scott,  who  contributed  several  fine  ballads  to  the  Tales 
of  Wonder,  published  by  Lewis  in  1801.  The  death  of  his  father  brought  him  a  large 
fortune  consisting  of  an  estate  and  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  which  he  visited  in  1815-16. 
On  his  homeward  voyage  the  second  time  he  died  of  fever.  His  novels  and  plays  are 
all  characterized  by  an  extravagant  taste  for  deeds  of  horror  and  mystery.  His  poetry, 
consisting  chiefly  of  songs  and  ballads,  though  pronounced  deficient  in  passion  and 
imagery,  has  a  finished  and  musical  flow  of  versification,  and  by  sir  Walter  Scott  was 
warmly  commended.  His  best  known  poems  are  Alonzo  the  Bram;  Durandarte;  The 
Fair  Imogene.  His  novel  The  Bravo  of  Venice  and  his  drama  Timour  the  Tartar  were 
popular.  His  best  prose  work  is  his  West  Indian  Journal,  written  during  his  first  voy- 
age, published  in  1833;  and  hisX^Je  and  Correspondence,  in  1839,  shows  him  to  have  been 
a  kind  and  benevolent  man. 

LEWIS,  Meriwether,  1774-1809;  b.  near  Charlottesville,  Va. ;  a  volunteer  at  the 
time  of  the  Avhisky  insurrection  of  1794,  an  ensign  m  the  regular  army  in  1795,  and  a 
capt.  in  1800.  Shortly  afterwards  he  became  Jefferson's  private  secrctar3^  In  1803-6 
he  was  engaged  with  capt.  William  Clarke  in  an  expedition  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  whose 
results  were  important  to  geographical  science;  and  in  1807  he  was  made  governor  of 
the  territory  of  Louisiana.  He  was  subject  to  periods  of  mental  depression,  in  one  of 
which  he  took  his  own  life  near  Nashville,  Tenn.  His  memoir  by  Jefferson  was  pub- 
lished, together  with  Biddle  and  Allen's  Narrative  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  Expedition,  in 
1814. 

LEWIS,  Morgan,  1754-1844;  b.  New  York  city;  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1773, 
and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  John  Jay.  He  joined  Washington's  army  at  Cam- 
bridge in  June,  1775,  and  was  successively  made  capt.,  maj.,  col.,  and  chief  of  staff  to 
gen.  Gates.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  and  in  Clinton's  campaign  against  sir 
John  Johnson  in  the  Mohawk  valley.  After  the  war  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Dutchess  CO.,  was  appointed  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  elected  attorney-general 
in  1791,  made  judge  of  the  supreme  court  in  1792,  and  chief -justice  in  1801.  He  was 
governor  of  tlie  state  1805-6,  a  member  of  the  legislature  1808-11,  quartermaster-gen. 
with  the  rank  of  brig.gen.  in  1812,  maj. gen.  in  1813,  in  which  year  he  was  engaged  in 
the  operations  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  in  1814  had  command  of  the  defenses  of  New- 
York  city.  He  delivered  an  address  before  the  city  authorities  on  the  centenary  anni- 
versary of  Washington's  birth,  Feb.  22,  1832,  and  was  subsequently  elected  president  of 
the  New  York  historical  society.     Died  in  New  York. 

LEWIS,  Tayler,  ll.d.,  1802-77;  b.  Northumberland,  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y. ;  gradu- 
ated at  Union  college  in  1820.  He  studied  law"  in  Albany  and  entered  into  practice  at 
Fort  Miller;  but  finding  the  profession  distasteful,  relinquished  it  to  devote  himself  to 
classical  studies.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  at  the  university  of  New  York 
In  1888.  nnd  nl  Union  college  in  1849.     He  was  a  stout  defend'T  of  evangelical  theology 
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against  all  its  assailants,  and  especially  against  the  theories  and  alleged  discoveries  of 
modern  scientists,  lie  was  master  of  a  most  clear  and  vigorous  English  style,  and  full 
of  It-aniing  and  logical  power.  His  mind  was  of  great  breadtli  and  originality,  and 
with  that  leliciious  tendency  to  mysticism  which,  when  restrained,  gives  depth  and 
grandeiw  to  explorations  after  truth.  He  wrote  The  Six  Days  of  Creation;  The  BilJe 
u)id  Scunce;  The  Divine  Human  in  the  Scriptures;  and,  together  with  E.  W.  Blyden  and 
Theodore  D wight,  llie  People  of  Africa,  their  Character,  Condition,  and  Future  Prosjyects. 
He  was  a  copious  contributor  upon  his  favorite  themes  to  the  periodical  literature  of  his 
time.     Died  at  Schenectady. 

LEWIS,  Thomas,  1718-90;  b.  Ireland;  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  house  of  bur- 
gesses, and  actively  favored  the  riglits  of  the  colonies.  In  the  session  of  17G5  he  advo- 
cated the  resolutions  of  Patrick  Henry,  was  a  member  of  the  conventions  of  1775-76, 
and  of  the  state  convention  which  ratitied  the  federal  constitution. 

LE^V'IS,  William,  1724-1811;  b.  Ireland;  one  of  four  brothers  prominent  in  the 
revolutionary  history  of  Virginia.  Under  his  brother  Andrew,  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  four,  he  was  engaged  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars,     lie  became  a  colonel. 

LEWIS,  WI^-SLOW,  1799-1875;  b.  Boston;  graduated  at  Harvard  university  in  1819; 
continued  his  medical  studies  under  Dupuytren  at  Paris  and  Abernethy  at  London.  On. 
his  return  to  Boston  he  succeeded  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  as  consulting  physician  to  the 
^Massachusetts  general  hos])ital.  In  ISGl  he  was  city  physician  of  Boston.  He  took  an 
interest  in  public  affairs,  and  was  several  times  chosen  to  the  state  legislature. 

LEWIS  Aia^  CLARKE,  a  w.  central  co.  of  Montana;  2,819  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  6,521; 
has  the  Missouri  river  .n\  the  e.  and  the  Sun  or  Medicine  river  on  the  north.  Within 
this  CO.  is  a  part  of  the  llocRy  mountain  chain,  and  the  surface  is  generall}'  mountainous, 
though  there  are  ])roductive  valleys.  There  are  gold  mines,  and  the  forests  yield  largely 
of  tir  and  pine.  The  Utah  and  Northern  railroad,  now  constructed  to  Red  Rock,  Mon- 
tana, will  probabl}'  penetrate  this  county.     Co.  seat,  Helena. 

LEWISBURG,  a  borough  in  e.  Penns3dvania,  on  the  w.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna; 
pop.  '78,  3,121.  It  is  situated  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  here  spanned  by  a 
bridge,  and  has  a  delightful  environment,  its  site  being  where  the  Buffalo  creek  empties 
into  the  Susquehanna.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Lewisburg  and  Tyrone  railroad,  in 
Union  co.,  63  m.  n.  of  Harrisburg,  14  m.  w.  of  Danville,  and  1^  m.  from  Montandon, 
connecting  at  that  point  with  the  Pliiladelphia  and  Erie  railroad.  It  contains  Lewisburg 
university,  a  Baptist  institution  organized  in  1847,  and  the  University  institute  for 
women.  It  has  a  town-hall,  2  weekly  newspapers,  2  national  banks,  and  8  churches. 
It  has  manufactories  of  woolen  goods,  flour,  lumber,  and  agricultural  implements,  and 
2  foundries.  It  is  the  center  and  shipping  point  for  a  large  trade  in  the  productions  of 
the  neighboring  country,  which  are  principally  grain  and  market  produce. 

LEWISTOX  {ante),  a  t.  in  s.w.  Maine,  30  m.  s.w.  of  Augusta,  incorporated  1795; 
city  charter  granted,  1861:  city  government  organized,  1863;  the  terminus  of  the  branch 
railroad  from  Crowley's  junction  to  Lewiston,  and  is  on  the  Maine  Central  railroad, 
connecting  with  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Boston  and  Maine  by  way  of  Auburn  and 
Danville;  pop.  '80,  19,083.  It  is  in  the  co.  of  Androscoggin,  and  is  a  manufacturing 
town  of  importance.  It  is  connected  with  th-  w.  bank  of  the  river  by  four  bridges,  two 
of  which  are  of  iron  for  the  use  of  the  railroads,  and  its  prosperity,  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  has  given  it  the  rank  and  consequence  of  the  second  city  of  Maine.  It  contains 
Bates  college,  a  Free-will  Baptist  institution  organized  in  1863,  named  in  honor  of  Benja- 
min E.  Bates  of  Boston,  who  gave  it  !f;200,000;  a  theological  school  connected  with  tlie 
college,  organized  1870;  and  the  Nichols  Latin  school,  named  from  Lymtm  Nichols  of 
Boston,  connected  with  the  same  institution.  It  has  a  public  library  of  more  than  6,000 
volumes,  13  churches,  3  new\spapers,  including  the  Lewiston  Evening  Journal,  and  a 
monthly  magazine,  published  by  the  colleij:e  students,  a  fine  building  for  city  offices,  an 
elegant  city  iiall,  excellent  public  schools,  with  sub-^tantial  edifices,  a  soldiers'  monu- 
ment in  the  park,  and  ga.s-works.  It  has  2  national  banks,  one  with  a  capital  of  $400,- 
000,  and  3  savings  banks.  T])e  construction  of  the  dam  cost  $1,000,000,  the  water-power, 
including  the  canal,  60  ft.  wide,  l)eing  owned  by  the  Franklin  company,  incorporated 
in  1854.  It  lias  18  manufacturing  corporation.s,  emploving  8,500  hands,  with  a  capital 
of  $9,000,000,  and  an  annual  product  of  $11,000,000.  Number  of  yards  of  cotton  and 
woolen  goods  manufactured  annually,  40,000.000.  Numl)er  of  spindles,  285,000;  other 
industries  are  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  machinery  for  factories,  brushes, 
boots  and  shoes,  files,  trunks,  ticking,  burlaps,  jute  bags,  and  duck.  Its  bleaching  and 
dye-works  are  managed  with  a  capital  of  $300,000,  employing  280  hands.  It  has  many 
attractions  for  the  touri.st  in  its  fine  natural  scenery. 

LEWISTON,  a  t.  in  n.w.  New  York,  on  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
railroad;  the  terminus  of  the  Buffalo  to  Lewi.ston  bnuich  of  that  railroad,  and  also  of 
the  Oswego  to  Lewiston  branch  of  the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogden.sburg  railroad;  pop. 
'70,  2,829.  It  is  in  Niagara  co.,  on  Niagara  river,  7  m.  s.  of  the  falls,  the  river  descend- 
ing 104  ft.  in  that  distance.  It  was  i)urned  by  the  British  in  1815,  and  is  opposite 
(^ueenston,  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Oct.  13,  1812,  at  which  gen.  Isaa(;  Brock,  a  Brit- 
ish maj.gen.,  was  killed.     It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  theological  school,  organized  in  IQodl 
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and  chartered  in  1863,  called  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels,  and  4  churches.  It  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Mountain  Ridge,  formerly  a  reservation  of  the  Tuscarora  tribe  of  Indians, 
who  are  now  numbered  among  the  inhabitants.  It  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  from 
lake  Ontario,  and  has  a  regular  daily  line  of  steamers  in  the  summer  season  to  the 
Canadian  city  of  Toronto. 

LEXINGTON,  a  co,  in  central  South  Carolina,  having  the  Congaree  river  for  its  e. 
boundary,  the  Broad  river  for  its  n.e.,  the  North  Edisto  for  its  s.w. ;  intersected  in  the 
n.  by  the  Saluda  river,  emptying  into  the  Congaree  at  Columbia  on  its  e.  border;  750 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  18,590 — 18,553  of  American  birth,  7,476  colored.  It  is  traversed  by  the- 
Charlotte,  Columbia  and  Augusta  railroad.  Its  surface  is  uneven,  and  is  covered  with 
extensive  forests  of  hardwood  timber.  Its  soil  is  adapted  to  the  raising  of  live  stock, 
every  variety  of  grain,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  sorghum,  and  sugar-cane.  It  produced  in. 
'70,  7,980  lbs.  of  honey.  Its  industries  are  represented  by  cotton  factories,  carriage 
shops,  flour  and  saw  mills.     Seat  of  justice,  Lexington  Court-House. 

LEXINGTON  {ante),  a  city  in  n.  Kentucky,  founded  by  col.  Robert  Patterson,  in 
1775;  incorporated  in  1782;  at  the  junction  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  railway,  the 
Kentucky  Central,  and  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  railway.  It  is  in, 
Fayette  co.,  29  m.  s.e.  of  Frankfort,  77  m.  s.  of  Cincinnati,  and  was  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  state.  It  is  the  seat  of  Transylvania  university,  founded  in  1798,  now  absorbed 
in  the  Kentucky  university,  which  was  chartered  in  Harrodsburg  in  1858,  and  removed 
here  in  1865.  This  institution  has  a  library  of  20,000  vols.,  and  under  its  jurisdiction 
are  a  law  school,  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  (embracing  the  Ashland  estate, 
the  home  of  Henry  Clay),  and  a  college  of  arts  and  a  commercial  college.  The  city  has- 
an  elegant  post-otlice,  a  public  library  of  16,000  vols.,  1  state  bank,  with  a  capital  of 
$550,000;  3  national  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $900,000;  8  newspapers,  includ- 
ing 1  daily,  4  weekly,  2  semi- weekly;  and  an  agricultural  monthly  magazine.  Its  lead- 
ing industries  are  the  manufacture  of  bagging  and  carriages;  it  has  also  gas-works,  dis- 
tilleries, and  rope-walks.  Its  trade  is  supplied  by  the  productions  of  a  remarkably 
fertile  country,  for  which  it  affords  convenient  facilities  for  transportation  throughout 
the  state.  It  has  2  private  Roman  Catholic  schools,  5  seminaries  for  girls,  the  Lexington 
Baptist  college  for  women,  St.  Catharine's  academy  (Roman  Catholic),  Christ  church 
seminary  (Episcopal),  the  Hockcr  college  for  women,  and  the  Sayre  institution.  It  has 
7  public  schools,  where  white  and  colored  children  are  educated  separately. 

LEXINGTON  {ante)  was  settled  in  1642,  and  named  after  a  t.  in  Nottinghamshire, 
Eng.  It  is  celebrated  in  American  history  for  having  been  the  scene  of  the  first  battle 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  fought  April  19,  1775,  wliicli  aroused  the  colonies  to  resistance, 
precipitating  the  general  conflict.  On  the  night  of  April  18  the  patriots  discovered  the* 
intention  of  the  British  to  send  a  detachment  of  troops  to  Concord,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  some  military  stores  which  had  been  collected  there,  and  also  to  seize  the 
persons  of  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  who  were  residing  at  the  house  of  the 
rev.  John  Clark  in  Lexington.  Information  of  this  design  was  spread  abroad  by  Paul 
Revere,  who  rode  from  Charlestown  to  Lexington,  warning  the  farmers  along  his  route. 
On  the  same  evening,  gen.  Gage,  who  commanded  in  Boston,  had  picketed  the  roads  in 
the  vicinity,  and  dispatched  lieut.col.  Smith,  with  800  men,  on  the  expedition  to  Con- 
cord. Revere  eluded  the  pickets,  and  succeeded  in  his  mission,  so  that  when  the 
advance  of  the  British  column  reached  Lexington  it  was  opposed  in  the  early  morning 
by  about  70  militia,  who  had  formed  on  the  town  common,  under  command  of  capt. 
John  Parker.  The  British  were  commanded  by  maj.  Pitcairn,  who,  on  observing  the 
preparations  made  to  resist  his  progress,  halted  his  men  to  load,  and  then  advanced 
them  at  the  double-quick;  himself  riding  in  front  and  ordering  the  Americans  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  retire.  As  the  militia  held  their  ground,  maj.  Pitcairn  flred  his 
pistol  at  them,  and  giving  the  order  to  his  men,  the  latter  discharged  their  muskets,  with 
the  result  of  killing  four  and  wounding  nine  of  the  militia-men.  The  latter,  being  out- 
numbered, retreated,  four  being  killed  while  flying.  A  scattering  fire  from  capt.  Parker's 
men  wounded  three  British  soldiers  and  maj.  Pitcairn's  horse,  and,  the  militia  being 
dispersed,  the  British  force  proceeded  to  Concord  to  efl'ect  the  main  object  of  the  expe- 
dition. The  distance  is  only  about  2  m.,  and  the  place  which  became  the  second  battle- 
ground of  that  day  was  reached  at  about  7^  o'clock.  The  country  was  by  this  time 
thoroughly  aroused,  and  as  many  as  180  militia  had  assembled,  who,  as  the  British  came 
in  view,  fell  back  and  took  position  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  afterwards  crossing  the  north 
bridge  hj  order  of  col.  Barrett,  who  had  assumed  command.  The  British,  being  left  in 
possession  of  the  town,  proceeded  to  the  destruction  of  such  arms  and  provisions  as  they 
could  find,  a  detachment  being  sent  to  gain  control  of  the  bridges.  This  body  was 
attacked  by  the  militia,  and  a  brisk  fight  followed,  which  resulted  in  slight  losses  on 
both  sides.  The  British,  having  effected  all  the  damage  possible,  commenced  to  retreat, 
being  followed  by  the  Americans,  who  kept  up  a  galling  fire,  and  annoyed  them  scriousl}'' 
during  their  liurried  flight.  The  importance  of  these  two  engagements  was  quite  dispro- 
portionate to  their  immediate  result  in  killed  and  wounded.  They  fired  the  souls  of  the 
patriots,  and  impressed  them  with  the  sense  of  their  own  capacity  to  contend  with  the 
tried  regulars  of  the  British  army,  and  may  thus  be  said  to  have  had  an  influence  and 
effect  beyond  their  merits  as  warlike  achievements. 
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LEXINGTON  (ante),  a  t.  in  w.  ^[issouri,  settled  in  1837;  terminus  of  the  Lexington  to 
Sednlia  branch  of  the  Misj^ouri  Pacific  railway,  and  the  Kansas  City  and  Eastern  railwa}''; 
the  St.  Joseph  to  Lexington  branch  of  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  railway  has  its 
terminus  at  North  Lexington,  across  the  river.  It  is  the  seat  of  justice  of  Lafayette  co. 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  near  one  of  its  most  abrupt  bends.  Thfr 
river  being  very  tortuous  ic  is  84  m.  by  water  to  Kansas  City,  lying  directly  w.  of  it,  and 
but  42  m.  by  rail.  It  is  55  m.  n.  of  Sedalia,  and  40  m.  e.  of  the  Kansas  line.  It  is  built  on 
a  bluff  300  ft.  high,  and  has  a  court-house  and  2  seminaries  for  girls.  Its  leading  industries 
are  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  woolen  goods.  Ilemp  is  extensively  raised  in  its 
vicinity,  coal  is  mined,  and  the  trade  on  the  river  is  brisk.  There  is  a  hill  at  the  n.e.  of 
the  town  where,  in  Sept.,  1861,  2,800  union  soldiers,  under  col.  James  Mulligan,  sus- 
tained a  prolonged  siege  against  25,000  soldiers  of  the  confederate  army,  under  gen. 
Sterling  Price,  at  last  surrendering  the  town  and  garrison,  but  on  Oct,  16  the  union 
forces,  in  command  of  maj.  Frank  J.  White,  gained  possession  of  the  town.  In  1864  it. 
was  the  scene  of  a  skirmish  between  the  forces  of  gen.  Blunt  and  gen.  Price. 

LEXINGTON,  a  t.  in  central  Virginia,  in  Rockbridge  co.,  110  m.  w.  of  Richmond, 
32  m.  n.w.  of  Lynchburg;  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Blue  Ridge;  pop.  '70,  2,873 — 891 
colored.  It  is  situated  on  the  North  river,  a  tributary  of  the  James,  having  a  salubrious- 
climate  and  delightfully  picturesque  surroundings.  The  foot  hills  in  its  vicinity  contain 
deposits  of  sulphur  ore,  its  meadows  afford  an  abundance  of  nutritious  grass,  and  the 
soil  yields  a  liberal  crop  of  cereals.  Within  a  convenient  distance  are  a  number  of 
sulphur  spriugs,  and  groves  of  useful  timber  and  ornamental  trees  add  to  the  beauty  and 
advantage  of  the  town.  It  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  James  River  and  Kanawha 
canal.  20  m.  in  length.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Washington  and  Lee  university,  established 
by  Robert  Alexander  in  Augusta  co. ;  removed  in  1785  to  this  vicinit}^;  named  in  honor 
of  George  Washington  in  1796.  Having  been  reorganized  in  1865,  in  1870  it  added  the 
name  of  Lee,  in  honor  of  gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  its  president  in  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  rebellion.  It  includes  the  Virginia  military  institute,  founded 
in  1839  as  a  military  and  scientific  school,  having  a  state  annual  appropriation  of  $15,000; 
the  state  appointing  50  cadets  annually;  its  cemetery  is  the  burial  place  of  gen.  Stonewall 
Jackson  and  gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  It  has  7  churches,  3  hotels,  1  bank,  2  newspapers,  1 
weekly  and  1  semi-monthly,  a  public  library,  flour  and  saw  mills,  and  an  iron  foundry. 

LEX  LOCI  (ante).     See  Conflict  op  Laws;  Foreign  Courts. 

LEX  REI   SIT^.     See  Conflict  of  Laws;  Foreign  Courts;   International. 
Law. 

LEYDEN,  School  of,  in  theology,  the  name  given  to  certain  Dutch  theologians 
who  follow  the  rationalistic  professors  of  the  university  of  Leyden,  founded  in  1575. 
The  principal  advocates  of  this  school  are  Abram  Kuenen,  Tiele,  and  J.  II.  Scholten,  pro- 
fessors in  Leyden,  and  their  pupils.  Their  views  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Dutch 
Tubingen  school.  Scholten  in  his  younger  days  was  orthodox,  and  strongly  opposed 
the  views  of  Baur  and  his  associates,  but  in  1864  came  out  boldly  in  defense  of  them. 
"Man,"  the  Leyden  school  teaches,  "arrives  at  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  by  the  holy 
Scriptures;  but  they  must  not  be  understood  as  containing  the  only  revelation  from 
God.  He  also  reveals  himself  to  the  world  through  the  hearts  of  all  believers.  The 
Bible  is  the  source  of  the  original  religion.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  word  of  God.  The  latter  is  what  God  reveals  in  the  human  spirit  concerning 
his  will  and  himself.  The  writing  down  of  the  communication  is  purely  human; 
therefore  the  Bible  cannot  be  called  a  revelation.  To  prove  the  certainty  of  the  facts  of 
revelation,  historical  criticism  must  be  called  in."  But  they  assert,  in  applying  "  his- 
torical criticism."  that  we  cannot  go  further  back  than  the  middle  of  the  8th  c  before 
Christ,  or  the  time  of  Ilosea  and  Amos;  that  "  all  the  preceding  times  are  enveloped  in 
hopeless  myth.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the  founders  of  "Israel,  are  not  persons, 
but  personifications.  They  are  purely  ideal  figures,  for  modern  historical  inquiry 
teaches  us  that  races  are  not  derived  from  one  progenitor,  but  many.  The  development 
and  preservation  of  Israel— its  whole  history— were  the  result  of  purely  national  causes." 
Christianity  they  regard  as  "  neither  superhuman  nor  supernatural.  It  is  the  higliest 
point  of  the  development  of  human  nature  itself,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  natural  and 
human  in  the  highest  acceptation  of  those  terms.  It  is  the  mission  of  science  to  put 
man  in  a  condition  to  comprehend  the  divine  volume  presented  by  Christianity."  And 
what  the  relation  of  science  to  faith  is  may  be  learned  from  Opzoomer,  of  Utrecht  uni- 
versity, who  says:  "  Science  is  not  to  appear  before  the  bar  of  faith,  but  faith  before  that 
of  science;  for  it  is  not  the  credibility  of  knowledge,  but  of  faith,  that  is  to  be  proved. 
Science  needs  no  justification.  The  believer,  on  the  contrary,  must  justify  liis  faith, 
and  that  before  the  bar  of  science.  Thus,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  final  decision  and 
the  supreme  power  rest  with  science."  This  writer's  arguments  against  miracles  are 
precisely  those  of  Hume.  He  says:  "  We  know  nothing  of  the  supernatural;  to  us  there 
is  not  a  single  miracle." 

LEYS,  Jean  Auguste  Henri,  1815-69;  b.  Antwerp.  His  artistic  studies  were  pur- 
sued at  first  under  the  direction  of  Brakaleer,  his  brother-in-law,  and  when  he  was  but 
18  years  of  age  he  exhibited  a  picture,  "  Combat  of  a  Grenadier  with  a  Cossack,"  which 
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attracted  much  attention.  After  this  he  studied  for  a  time  in  France  and  Holland,  and 
then  returned  to  Antwerp,  where  he  won  great  distinction.  His  subjects  were  taken  in 
part  from  the  liistory  of  his  own  country,  and  in  part  from  the  life  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  his  work  is  the  result  of  careful  research  and  high  artistic  feeling  and  insight.  A. 
grand  medal  of  honor  was  awarded  him  for  three  pictures  in  the  Paris  exhibition  of 
1855.  He  Avas  similarly  honored  for  work  exhibited  in  the  exposition  of  1867.  In  1846 
he  was  decorated  wdth  the  order  of  Leopold,  in  1851  raised  to  the  rank  of  officer,  and  in 
1867  appointed  commander  of  the  order  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  officer  in  the  legion 
of  honor.  He  was  also  created  a  baron  by  Leopold,  and  chosen  a  member  of  the  royal 
academy  of  Belgium.     Died  in  Antwerp. 

LHA-SSA,  or  H'Lassa.     See  Lassa. 

L'HOPITAL,  or  L'HOSPITAL,  Michel  db,  1504-73;  b.  at  Aigueperse,  in  the 
present  department  of  Puy  de  Dome;  studied  jurisprudence  at  Padua;  in  1547  was  sent 
by  the  French  court  to  the  council  of  Trent  in  Bologna;  in  1554  was  made  president  of 
the  court  of  accounts,  and  in  1560  chancellor  of  France,  His  ability  and  integrity  were 
ackowdedged  by  all  parties,  but  he  made  enemies  among  extreme  Roman  Catholics  by 
his  modei-ation,  and  especially  by  his  successful  efforts  to  secure  the  freedom  of  Protes- 
tant worship  and  prevent  the  establishment  of  the  inquisition  in  France,  In  1568  he 
resigned  the  oflice  of  chancellor  and  retired  to  his  estate  atBellebat,  in  the  present  depart- 
ment of  Seine-et-Oise,  where  he  died.  His  memoirs,  4  vols.,  Avere  published  in  Paris  in 
1824,  and  an  edition  of  his  poems  appeared  in  1837. 

LIABILITY,  LIMITED  {ante),  a  limited  responsibility  of  parties  to  certain  contracts. 
The  limit  of  such  responsibility  is  fixed  by  statutory  provisions.  The  most  common  case 
of  limited  liability  occurs  in  limited  partnerships.  Such  a  partnership  is  created  by 
written  contract;  the  parties  to  it  are  either  general  or  special  partners,  and  a  public 
notice  must  be  given  of  its  creation,  of  the  names  of  the  partners,  and  of  the  amount  of 
capital  contributed  by  the  special  partner  or  partners;  and  this  capital  must  be  actually 
paid  in.  Any  deviation  from  the  statutory  forms  withdraws  the  partnership  from  the 
operation  of  the  statute,  and  makes  each  partner  liable  for  the  partnership  debts  to  the 
full  amount  of  his  property,  as  in  the  ordinary  partnership  at  common  law.  A  joint- 
stock  company  "limited"  is  much  the  same  thing  as  a  limited  partnership,  and  the 
operation  of  the  statutes  in  their  regard  limits  the  liability  of  each  member  to  the  amount 
of  his  share  in  the  company's  stock.     See  Joint-stock  Companies  {ante). 

LIBANUS,  jMount.     See  Lebanon. 

LIBEL  {ante)  is  chiefly  distinguished,  in  regard  to  legal  remedy,  from  slander  or 
spoken  defamation  by  the  fact  that  it  may  become  the  subject  of  criminal  proceedings, 
its  capability  of  indelinite  repetition  making  it  more  dangerous  and  more  likely  to  result 
in  a  breach  of  the  peace  than  the  former.  With  every  sale  of  a  book  or  paper  containing 
libelous  matter,  the  offense  is  renewed.  If  a  libel  appear  in  a  newspaper  or  magazine, 
both  editor  and  publisher  are  liable,  even  though  the  libelous  article  be  a(.'companied  by 
the  name  of  its  author.  No  proof  of  express  malice  in  the  publication  is  necessary,  but 
malice  may  be  implied.  Formerly  truth  was  no  defense  in  an  action  for  libe!,  but  it  is 
now  a  competent  defease,  the  old  rule  of  law  having  been  changed  by  statute.  When 
a  person  has  occarsion,  in  the  discharge  of  some  legal,  social,  or  moral  duty,  to  criticise 
the  character  or  conduct  of  another,  the  communication  in  which  he  discharges  such 
duty  is  called  privileged,  and  is  protected  by  the  courts,  and  such  protection  is  either 
absolute  or  relative.  In  the  former  instance,  e.g.,  the  proceedings»of  a  court  of  justice, 
no  action  could  be  maintained;  in  the  latter,  e.g.,  a  letter  in  regard  to  the  character  of  a 
servant  by  a  former  employer,  no  action  could  be  maintained  unless  express  malice  were 
proved.  In  a  civil  action  of  libel,  if  the  words  be  clear,  the  judge  determines  w^hether 
they  constitute  a  libel  or  not;  but  otherwise  he  must  submit  them  to  the  jury.  In  a 
criminal  prosecution  for  libel,  the  jury  passes  upon  a  mixed  question  of  law^  and  fact, 
viz.,  the  proper  meaning  of  the  libelous  words,  and  wdiether  they  constitute  a  libel.  In 
many  states  the  defendant  is  allowed  both  to  set  up  a  plea  of  justification,  i.e.,  the  truth 
of  the  alleged  libel,  and  to  put  in  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  libel,  in  mitigation  of 
damages;  this  rule  has  been  criticised  as  really  allowing  the  defendant  two  separate 
defenses,  by  one  of  which  he  admits  the  libel  and  by  the  other  denies  it.  Libel  (in 
practice)  is  the  petition  of  a  plaintiff  addressed  to  an  ecclesiastical  or  admiralty  court, 
netting  forth  his  cause  of  action  and  the  nature  of  the  relief  he  expects.  It  is  the  ordinary 
form  for  the  beginning  of  an  admiralty  suit  in  the  United  States  courts. 

LI'BELT,  Kakol,  ph.d.,  b.  Posen,  1807;  studied  mathematics  and  philosophy  at 
Berlin,  gaining  a  prize  for  his  essay  De  Pomtheismo.  He  was  engaged  in  the  Polish  revo- 
lution of  1830,  and  nfter  its  failure  retired  to  his  estates  in  Posen,  and  devoted  liimself 
to  periodical  literature.  He  was  arrested  in  1846  for  being  concerned  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Mieroslawski,  but  liberated  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  at  Berlin  in  1848.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Slavic  congress  at  Prague  in  1849,  and  a  leader  of  the  Polish  frac- 
tion in  the  second  Prussian  chamber  in  1859.  His  Philosophy  and  GriUcism,  in  5  vols., 
and  his  ^Esthetics,  in  3  vols.,  are  his  principal  works.  His  philosophical  works  have 
been  translated  into  German,  and  have  attracted  no  little  attention  as  able  expesitious  of 
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the  Gcrnifin  philosophy.     Tic  has  also  written  a  number  of  mathematical,  economical, 
and  agricultural  es.says  and  pamphlets. 

LIBER.     See  Bacchus,  ante. 

LIBERALS,  a  name  given  first  when  lord  Byron  and  his  friends  started  the  periodi- 
cal called  The  Liberal  to  represent  their  views  in  politics,  religion,  and  literature.  The 
name  since  1832  has  been  applied  to  the  more  advanced  whigs  and  reformers.  The 
party  held  ottice  under  earl  Gray,  viscount  Melbourne,  earl  Russell,  and  viscount 
Pahnerston.  In  3Iay,  1874,  the  new  city  liberal  club  was  organized  with  earl  Granville 
as  president,  and  a  new  liberal  club  for  the  west  end  was  founded  in  June  of  the  same 
year.  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned  the  leadership  of  the  party  in  1875,  and  resumed  it  in 
Dec,  1879.  As  a  ])arty  name  this  word  liberals  has  been  definitely  adopted  in  Spain, 
where  the  party  of  the  cortes  assumed  the  title  of  liberaUs,  and  nicknamed  their  oppo- 
nents by  that  of  aerviles. 

Liberals  in  religion  may  include  two  classes;  first,  those  who,  like  the  German  ration- 
alists, reject  the  supernatural  in  revelation,  accepting  the  historic  Christ  and  his  teach- 
ings as  on  the  high  plane  of  humanity;  second,  those  who  call  themselves  liberal  Chris- 
tians, as  the  modern  Unitarians,  who,  admitting  the  supernatural,  reject  the  vicarious 
atonement,  the  cori'uption  of  human  nature,  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  and  (usually) 
the  special  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Like  the  latitudinarians  of  the  16th  c.  and 
the  modern  broad  church  party,  they  consider  dogma  as  unimportant,  make  much  of 
the  life  and  moral  instruction  of  Christ,  and  are  willing  to  fraternize  with  any  who 
receive  Christ  as  their  teacher. 

LIBER  POXTIFICA'LIS,  part  of  the  title  of  a  history  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  pro- 
fessing to  begin  with  the  apostle  Peter  and  extending  to  Nicolas  I.  (867  a.d.),  with  an 
addition  subsequently  made  of  the  times  of  Adiian  II.  and  Stephen  VI.  (891).  Anasta- 
sius,  librarian  of  the  church  under  Nicolas  I.  and  abbot  of  a  convent  in  Rome,  was  for- 
merly supposed  by  many  to  be  the  author  of  the  book;  but  later  investigations  have 
shown  almost  certainly  that  it  existed  before  his  time.  The  oldest  materials  now  known 
that  were  used  in  the  compilation  of  it  were  furnished  by  a  list  of  the  poi>es  down  to 
Liberius,  which  was  probably  written  before  his  death  (366).  The  original  MS.  has  been 
lost,  but  several  copies  of  it,  taken  in  the  17th  c.  from  other  copies,  are  extant.  Another 
list  of  the  popes  comes  down  to  Felix  lY.  (530).  Parts  of  it  are  almost  literal  copies  from 
the  former,  but  many  additional  particulars  are  given,  drawn  from  various  sources 
and  having  different  degrees  of  historical  value.  Both  lists  were  afterwards  continued 
and  ultimately  formed  the  Liber  Pontificalis,  the  oldest  known  copy  of  which  belongs  to 
the  end  of  the  7tli  or  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century.  A  first  continuation  of  itextends 
to  Gregory  II.,  who  l)ecame  pope  in  714,  and  a  second  ends  with  Stephen  III.,  757.  After 
this  time  several  other  continuations  were  made,  the  latest  of  which  terminates,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  with  Stephen  VI.,  891.  Besides  the  sources  already  spoken  of,  materials 
for  the  history  were  furnished  by  traditions,  written  documents,  buildings,  inscriptions, 
and  other  monuments.  Additions  to  the  book  have  been  made:  1.  By  three  histories  of 
the  popes,  the  authors  of  which  are  not  known,  (1)  from  Laudo,  912,  to  Gregory  VIL, 
and  belonging  to  the  11th  c. ;  (2)  extending  down  to  the  same  date,  and  written  during 
Gregory's  life ;  (3)  from  Paschal  II.,  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th  century.  2.  B}^  a  his- 
tory written  in  tlie  13th  c,  extending  from  Gregory  VII.  to  Honorius  II.  1129.  3.  By 
histories  originating  at  the  close  of  the  12th  century, 

LIBERTINES,  The,  or  Spttiitualtsts.  an  odious  and  pernicious  sect  that  sprang 
up  in  the  16th  c.  in  the  reformed  chm-ch  of  France.  They  arose  in  Flanders.  Calvin 
mentions  Coppin  of  Lille,  who  first  attempted  to  introduce  the  doctrines  of  the  Free 
Spirit  in  his  native  city  in  1529.  Quintin  and  a  priest  named  Pocques  or  Pockesius 
became  the  leaders  in  France  in  1534.  They  are  said  to  have  made  4,000  proselytes  in 
France  alone,  and  not  onlj^  among  the  lower  classes,  but  also  among  the  higher  and 
learned.  They  obtained  the  favor  and  protection  of  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  sister 
to  Francis  I.,  and  found  patrons  in  several  of  the  reformed  churches.  They  called 
themselves  Libertines  and  Spiritual  brethren  and  sisters.  They  themselves  published  no 
account  of  their  tenets,  but,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  from  the  writings  of  Cal- 
vin, their  doctrine  is  about  as  follows:  That  the  Deity  is  the  sole  operating  cause  in  the 
mind  of  man,  and  the  immediate  author  of  all  human  actions;  that  consequently  the 
distinction  of  good  and  evil  with  regard  to  these  actions  is  false  and  gioimdle.ss,  and 
that  men  cannot,  properly  speaking,  commit  sin;  that  religion  consists  in  the  union  of 
the  spirit  or  rational  soul  Avith  the  Supreme  Being;  that  all  those  who  have 
attained  this  happy  union,  by  sublime  contemplation  and  elevation  of  mind,  are  then 
allowed  to  indulge,  without  exception  or  restraint,  their  appetites  and  passions;  that  all 
their  actions  and  pursuits  are  then  perfectly  innocent;  and  that  after  the  death  of  the 
body,  they  will  be  united  to  the  Deit3\  Their  system  was  pantheistic  and  antinomian. 
From  being  a  mere  dogma,  it  degenerated  into  open  and  avowed  sensualism.  Calvin 
sternly  denounced  their  principles,  and  it  was  because  of  his  efforts  that  this  sect  left 
Franco,  took  refuge  in  Belgium,  and  at  last  entirely  disappeared.  In  Geneva  thc}'  made 
an  insurrection  May  15,  1555,  when  their  principal  leaders  were  exiled  or  imprisoned. 
Dr.  Mosheim  considers  these  Libertines  or  Spirituals  as  a  remnant  of  the  •<\\\cienX  Begliards 
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or  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit.     Tliis  name  in  England  was  given  to  the  early  Anabaptists 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 

LIBERTY,  a  co.  in  n.  Florida,  having  for  its  w.  border  the  navigable  Appalachicola 
river,  and  its  e.  the  Ocklockonnee  river,  is  bounded  on  the  extreme  n.  by  the  Jackson- 
ville, Pensacola  and  Mobile  railroad;  800  sq.m. ;  pop. '80,  1362 — 1361  of  American  birth, 
548  colored.  Its  surface  is  even,  it  has  good  tillable  lands,  and  tine  grazing  pastures, 
but  its  farms  are  scattered  and  it  is  four-fifths  woodland.  Its  soil  produces  tobacco, 
cotton,  wool,  rice,  oats,  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  dairy  products,  and  sugar-cane.  It  pro- 
duced in  '70,  16,335  lbs.  of  honey.     Seat  of  justice,  Bristol. 

LIBERTY,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Georgia,  having  the  Cannouchee  river  for  its  n.  boundary, 
the  navigable  Altahama  river  and  a  tributary  for  its  s.av.,  and  the  water  of  St.  Catlie- 
rine's  sound  on  the  s.e. ;  also  drained  by  the  North  Newport  river;  650  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
10,564 — 10,533  of  American  birth,  7,040  colored.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Savannah, 
Florida  and  Western  railway.  It  comprises  St,  Catherine's  island,  15  m.  in  length, 
lying  within  the  coast  line,  the  distance  that  separates  it  from  the  mainland  being  not 
more  than  a  mile.  Its  surface  is  level  and  sandy,  particularly  near  the  rivers,  and  in 
certain  sections  marsh}'-.  It  is  two-thirds  covered  with  pine  forests.  It  has  a  fertile  soil 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  live  stock,  oats,  corn,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  wool,  sweet  potatoes, 
wine,  dairy  products,  honey,  and  in  '70  it  produced  1,219,430  lbs.  of  rice.  Cash  value- 
of  farms  in  '70,  $684,656,  numbering  2,082  farms.     Seat  of  justice,  Walthourville. 

LIBERTY,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Texas,  traversed  by  Trinity  river  and  the  Texas  and  New 
Orleans  railroad;  1600  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  4,414.  Its  surface  is  partly  in  prairie  and  partly 
in  timber.  Mineral  springs  are  numerous,  and  petroleum  has  been  found  in  some  places. 
Cotton  is  one  of  the  chief  products  of  the  soil,  and  cattle-raising  is  extensively  pursued. 
Capital,  Liberty. 

LIBERTY,  the  capital  of  Clay  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  railroad,  16' 
m.  s.  of  Holt;  pop.  1700.  It  has  two  weekly  newspapers  and  is  the  seat  of  considerable 
trade. 

LIBERTY,  in  theology.     See  Free  Will,  ante. 

LIBERTY,  RELIGrlOUS,  is  the  natural  right,  properly  belonging  to  every  man,  to- 
worship  God  and  form  his  religious  opinions  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judg- 
ment and  conscience.  God  revealed  his  law  to  the  Hebrews  as  a  nation.  His  words  were 
spoken  to  the  assembled  multitude,  demanding  obedience  from  every  man.  The  evi- 
dence that  it  was  from  him  was  given  publicly  to  them  all.  Thus  declared  and  proved  it 
was  binding  on  them ;  but  the  question  whether  they  would  receive  it  was  between  them 
and  God.  The  adoption  of  it  was  to  be  their  own  voluntary  act.  After  their  entrance 
into  Canaan  the  subject  was  submitted  to  them  in  a  public  assembly.  All  civil  authority 
over  religious  affairs  being  disclaimed,  the  right  of  every  man  to  judge  and  act  for  him- 
self concerning  them  was  recognized;  the  civil  magistrate  having  simply  the  same  right, 
as  every  other  man.  This  right  the  people  exercised  and  thus  entered  into  a  covenant 
with  God,  by  virtue  of  which  the  law  revealed  by  him  and  adopted  by  them  became  the 
religion  of  the  land.  Under  the  old  monarchies  the  king,  arrogating  to  himself  absolute 
power  over  his  subjects,  made  no  distinction  between  religious  and  secular  things. 
Religion  was  simply  one  department  of  his  government,  in  which  his  will  was  the  only 
law.  Thus  the  kings  of  Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia,  and  Syria  imposed  religion  b,y  abso- 
lute decree  on  all  the  nations  under  their  control.  Thus  the  Roman  empire  made  laws 
on  the  subject  of  religion  as  a  part  of  state  affairs.  When  Christianity  began  to  spread 
through  Uie  empire  the  emperors  regarded  it  as  subject  to  their  will,  because  developed 
witliiu  their  territory.  Generally  they  were  hostile  to  it  and  for  various  reasons.  As  it 
increased  in  power  they  became  jealous  of  it.  They  strove  to  crush  it  as  something  that 
rivaled  and  threatened  to  subvert  their  own  authority.  This  state  of  things,  continuing 
for  300  years,  culminated  in  Diocletian's  determined  effort  to  exterminate  Christianity, 
in  which  he  boasted  for  a  time  that  he  had  succeeded.  When  Constantine,  having- 
become  emperor  by  success  in  war,  embraced  Christianity,  the  hostility  ceased;  but  the 
exercise  of  authority  over  the  whole  church  went  on  unchanged,  except  that,  being  now 
in  the  hands  of  a  friend  and  joyfully  recognized  by  bishops  and  churches  as  belonging- 
to  him,  it  was  extended  to  all  departments  of  religious  affairs.  The  first  general  council 
was  convened  by  him,  and  was  formally  opened  by  his  stately  entrance,  which  Eusebius- 
thus  describes:  "After  all  the  bishops  had  entered  the  central  building  of  the  royal 
palace  each  silently  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  emperor.  When  his  approach  was 
announced  they  all  rose  from  their  seats,  and  the  emperor  appeared,  like  a  heavenly 
messenger  of  God,  covered  with  gold  and  gems — a  glorious  presence,  very  tall  and  full 
of  beauty,  strength,  and  majesty.  When  he  reached  the  golden  throne  prepared  for  him 
he  stopped,  and  sat  not  dovfn  until  the  bishops  gave  him  the  sign.  And  after  him  they 
all  resumed  their  seats."  In  process  of  time,  after  the  removal  of  the  government  from 
Rome,  much  of  the  authority  over  the  west  which  the  emperor  had  exercised  naturally 
fell  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  or  was  adroitly  secured  by  him.  Thus,  as  the  papacy  was 
established  and  strengthened,  the  governments  of  Europe  found  themselves  subjected  to 
an  absolute  dominion  under  the  name  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  At  the  reformation, 
when  several  states  of  Europe  renounced  the  authority  of  the  pope,  the  Protestant  kings. 
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assumed  the  headsliip  of  the  church  as  a  department  of  the  government  belonging  to 
them  witliout  question,  by  virtue  of  their  othce.  The  assumed  power  of  legislative  con- 
trol embraced  the  very  existence  and  organization  of  the  churcii  as  a  part  of  the  state, 
and  included  its  creed,  ministers,  services,  and  laws.  Thus  a  national  church  being 
established  in  each  country,  they  who  dilfered  from  it  in  religious  opinion  or  practice 
were  liable  to  coercion,  loss  of  property,  civil  disabilities,  imprisonment,  and  even  death. 
This  state  of  things  was  one  of  the  chief  forces  that  produced  and  molded  the  settle- 
ment of  those  British  colonies  in  America  which  at  length  became  the  United  States. 
But,  although  many  of  the  colonists  came  to  these  shores  in  order  to  enjoy  religious  lib- 
erty for  themselves,  none  of  them  at  first  had  learned  to  regard  religion  as  separate  from 
the  state.  On  the  contrar}'",  the  best  of  them  expected  to  establish  a  religious  state.  In 
some  colonies  i)articular  forms  of  religion  were  set  up,  and  some  articles  of  faith  were 
established.  In  South  Carolina,  New  York,  and  Virginia  the  church  of  Eugland  was 
established  by  law.  In  New  England  a  kind  of  theocratic  government  was  attempted. 
Among  these  colonies  violent  efforts  were  made  to  enforce  uniformity.  To  Maryland, 
under  the  gui(hmce  of  a  governor  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  belongs  the  honor  of 
granting  toleration  to  other  forms  of  religion,  llhode  Island  has  the  still  higher  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  state  that,  separating  entirely  civil  government  and  religion,  rec- 
ogni7.ed  in  its  constitution  the  right  of  every  man  to  absolute  religious  liberty.  This  sep- 
aration of  religion  from  secular  affairs,  having  been  once  perceived  and  acknowledged, 
"was  rapidly  accepted  in  the  colonies,  so  that  when  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  formed  these  two  articles  were  made  parts  of  it:  "No  religious  test  shall  ever  be 
required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States."  "  Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof."  The  constitutions  of  the  several  states  contain  similar  provisions.  It 
lias  become  a  settled  American  principle,  whether  rightly  or  w^rongly,  that  religion, 
from  its  ver}^  character,  is  a  separate  thing  from  civil  governments;  and  that,  as  to  it, 
all  persons  are  equal  and  free  before  the  law.  The  influence  of  American  principles  and 
practice  has  been  very  powerful  over  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Toleration 
in  religious  matters  is  becoming  general,  and  great  progress  towards  liberty  of  worship 
has  been  made.  In  France,  different  denominations  are  aided  by  the  government;  in 
■German}'',  the  imperial  government  interferes  little  w-ith  the  right  of  worship;  in  Russia, 
the  public  opinion  of  Christendom  in  general  and  of  the  United  States  in  particular  has 
mitigated  the  severity  of  autocratic  control  over  religious  affairs;  Spain  and  Italy  have 
been  revolutionized;  and  under  the  Vatican  liberty  of  worship  is  enjoyed.  The  liberty 
of  belief  and  worship,  however,  is  not  held  to  include  the  right  to  form  organizations 
called  religious  which  hold  themselves  not  amenable  to  the  civil  government.  The  col- 
onies of  Great  Britain  possess  perfect  religious  liberty.  A  large  part  of  the  Scottish 
church  has  voluntarily  renounced  all  governmental  endowments  in  order  to  be  free 
from  state  control.  The  Anglican  church  in  Ireland  has  been  disestablished  by  law.  It 
is  still  established  in  England,  but  a  particular  religious  belief  is  not  now  required  as  a 
qualification  for  any  civil  position,  except  the  throne  and  the  head-ship  of  a  few  literary 
institutions.  In  the  Turkish  empire,  under  the  influence  of  American  instruction  and 
European  diplomacy,  much  progress  towards  religious  liberty  has  been  made.  And  in 
most  other  countries  of  the  world,  through  the  power  of  civilization,  commerce,  and  phi- 
lanthropy, liberty  is  either  positively  or  tacitly  given  to  practice,  teach,  and  embrace  the 
Christian  faith.  In  Austria,  while  there  is  a  relaxation  of  former  restraint,  religious 
liberty  cannot  be  said  to  be  fully  exercised:  there  are  instances  even  of  persecution. 

LIBOCE'DRUS,  a  genus  of  evergreen  trees,  belonging  to  the  conifera,  resembling  the 
arbor  vita3,  Init  differing  in  the  structure  of  the  cones,  the  scales  not  overlapping  as  in 
that  tree.  Tiiere  arc  two  species  in  New  Zealand,  two  in  the  mountains  of  Chili  and  in 
the  Pacific  sierras  of  the  United  States,  growing  usually  at  an  elevation  above  4,000  ft. 
The  last-named  species  was  named  by  Dr.  John  Torrey  L.  decurrem,  from  the  fact  that 
the  bases  of  the  small  scale-like  leaves  are  decurrent  upon  the  stem.  The  tree  attains  a 
height  of  from  120  to  140  ft.,  and  a  trunk  from  6  to  8  ft.  in  diameter  without  branches 
for  80  to  100  ft.  Its  beautiful,  glossy,  green  foliage,  and  its  graceful  form  when  young 
make  it  one  of  the  finest  of  ornamental  evergreens.  Some  have  been  planted  in  the 
vicinit}--  of  New  York  and  arc  said  to  have  thrived  well.  It  has  been  confounded  with 
the  thuja  gigantea,  but  its  decurrent  leaves  make  an  easy  distinction.  In  California  it  is 
called  ichite  cedar,  but  this  name  i)roperly  belongs  to  another  tree.  Its  wood,  of  a  yel- 
lowish color,  surpasses  red  wood  in  durability,  and  is  valuable  for  various  purposes. 

LIBRARIES  {ante).  The  first  library  foundation  in  America  was  established  in 
1621  through  a  benefaction,  on  the  part  of  an  unknown  person  in  London,  to  the  Henrico 
college,  organized  by  the  colonists  of  Jamestown,  Va.  The  gift  comprised  "a  small 
Bible,  with  a  cover  richly  wrought;  a  great  church  Bible;  the  Booke  of  Common 
Prayer;  .  ,  .  S.  Augustine  De  Civitate  Dei;  Master  Perkins,  his  workes;  and  an  exact 
map  of  America."  Other  volumes  were  presented  by  persons  in  England  and  in  the 
colonies;  but  on  Mar.  22,  1622,  the  settlements  on  the  James  were  swept  away  by  the 
torch  and  tomahawk  of  the  savage,  and  the  library  c<'ased  to  exist.  The  next  attempt 
at  the  formation  of  a  library  occurred  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  the  case  of  the  Harvard 
college  endowment  in  1638.     This  collection  increased  slowly  during  the  next  century 
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and  a  quarter,  and  in  1764  numbered  about  5,000  volumes.  On  Jan.  24  of  that  year  it 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  In  the  meantime  there  had  been  formed  in  Philadelphia 
the  nucleus  of  the  institution  which  has  existed  to  the  present  day,  and  is  now  known 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Philadelpliia  library  company."  It  grew  originally  out  of  a 
debating  society,  of  which  Benjamin  Franklin  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  which  he 
terms  ' '  the  mother  of  all  the  North  American  subscription  libraries. "  This  society  was 
made  up  of  reading  men,  who  turned  their  own  books  into  a  common  stock;  and,  as 
opportunity  offered,  purchased  others,  importing  the  latter  from  London,  and  had  a 
number  presented  to  them.  This  beginning  of  what  was  to  become  one  of  the  great 
libraries  of  the  western  world  was  in  1729-30.  Ten  years  later  the  books  were  removed 
to  a  room  in  the  state-house;  in  1773  they  were  again  transferred,  this  time  to  Carpen- 
ters' hall.  In  1742  the  company  was  regularly  incorporated;  and  in  1769  and  1771,  the 
Union  library  company,  the  Association  library  company,  and  the  Amicable  company 
were  merged  with  it,  the  entire  corporation  assuming  the  name  which  it  has  ever  since 
borne.  The  first  building  erected  in  the  United  States  to  be  devoted  to  the  uses  of  a 
public  liljrary  was  that  of  the  Loganian  library  (1745-50),  which  was  the  gift  of  James 
Logan  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  stood  in  Sixth  street,  between  Chestnut  and 
Walnut  streets.  The  Loganian  library  passed,  in  1792,  under  the  control  of  the  Phila- 
delphia library  compan}'-.  The  New  York  society  library  (New  York,  1700),  the  Red- 
wood library  (Newport,  R.  I.,  1747),  and  the  Providence  library  (Providence ,  R.  I., 
1753),  were  among  the  principal  libraries  founded  in  the  colonies  before  the  revolution. 
In  1765  a  circulating  library  was  established  in  Boston,  Mass.,  by  one  John  Mein,  a 
bookseller,  which  numbered  about  1200  volumes,  had  a  printed  catalogue,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  an  annual  subscription  of  28s.  from  each  member.  The  will  of  John 
Oxenbridge  of  Boston,  dated  Jan.  12,  1673-4,  makes  mention  of  a  bequest  of  books  to  the 
"public  library;"  and  reference  to  such  an  institution  also  occurs  in  the  town  records 
for  Mar.  11,  1695;  no  other  information  is  afforded  concerning  it. 

The  introduction  of  the  system  of  school  libraries  originated  in  the  state  of  New 
York  in  1835,  when  a  law  was  passed  appropriating  $55,000  a  year  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  different  school  districts,  and  requiring  an  equal  amount  to  be  raised  by 
taxation  to  be  added  to  that  sum  and  applied  to  the  same  purpose.  The  plan  con- 
tinued in  successful  operation  until  1853,  when  these  libraries  contained  an  aggregate 
of  1,604,210  volumes.  From  that  period  it  was  not  sustained;  the  number  of  volumes 
decreased,  and  had  fallen  off  one-third  in  1875;  and  the  usefulness  of  the  institution  was 
apparently  over.  In  Massachusetts  the  school  library  system  went  into  effect  in  1837, 
but  existed  only  about  twelve  years,  when  they  were  superseded  by  free  town  libraries. 
In  some  of  the  states  which  appropriated  sums  for  the  foundation  and  sustenance  of 
district  school  libraries,  they  flourished  from  the  first,  and  have  continued  to  answer 
their  purpose  satisfactorily  up  to  the  present  time.  Such  has  been  the  case  in  California, 
Iowa,  Illinois,  and  New  Jersey.  In  other  states,  as  in  New  York,  they  were  popular 
and  well-conducted  for  some  years,  but  gradually  fell  into  a  decline,  out  of  which  they 
were  gradually  brought  again  to  a  healthy  condition;  as  in  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin.  In  the  states  of  Maine,  Missouri,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Kansas,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  and  others,  the  effort  to  establish  these  libraries 
has  not  met  with  success;  although  in  most  instances  supported  by  special. legislation 
in  its  favor. 

Mercantile  libraries  started  with  those  of  Boston,  Mar.  11,  1820,  and  New  York, 
Nov.  9,  1820.  which  were  followed  rapidly  by  similar  organizations  in  other  states. 
Such  institutions  have  been  usually  founded  by  merchants'  clerks,  on  a  basis  of  annual 
dues  and  fees  on  entrance.  They  have  not  generally  been  self-supporting_  on  this 
foundation,  but  have  owed  whatever  prosperity  they  have  achieved  to  liberal  gifts  from 
individuals.  Young  men's  Christian  associations,  though  covering  a  broader  field,  include 
a  public  library  system  in  their  scheme  of  work.  The  first  of  these  associations  in 
America  was  established  in  Boston  in  1851,  the  idea  having  originated  in  London  in 
1844.  Their  number  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  had  reached  519  in  1875.  Of 
these,  198  owned  libraries  containing  181,340  volumes.  There  were  also  47  women's 
Christian  associations,  with  16  libraries  under  their  control. — Of  the  college  libraries 
reported  in  1876,  71  were  considered  important,  containing,  in  the  nggregate,  1,392,819 
volumes.  The  number  of  prominent  theological  libraries  was  44,  reporting  524,024  vol- 
umes. Fifty  principal  law  libraries,  not  including  those  of  the  general  government, 
numbered  254,403  volumes;  30  medical  libraries  contained  166,755  volumes;  80  scientific 
libraries,  430,507  volumes;  and  45  prisons  and  reformatories,  64.144  volumes.  The  total 
number  of  public  libraries  in  the  United  States  in  1876  was  3,647,  containing  12,276,964 
volumes.  As  the  average  increase  was  about  1,000,000  volumes  per  3'ear,  the  number 
in  1881  would  probably  be  about  16,000,000;  to  v^hich  add  the  number  in  the  district 
school  libraries,  not  enumerated  above,  viz.,  1,365,407,  and  the  grand  total  would  be 
nearly  18,000,000  volumes. 

The  leading  public  libraries  of  the  country  in  size  and  importance  are  the  Astor 
library  (q.v.),  New  York;  Atheneum,  Boston;  library  of  congress,  Washington;  Lenox, 
New  York;  Philadelphia  library  company,  Philadelphia;  public,  Boston;  and  society. 
New  York.  The  Boston  atheneum  originated  in  1805  in  the  anthology  societ5%  and 
was  at  first  a  reading-room.     In  1807  it  was  incorporated  and  received  its  present  desig- 
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nation;  and  seven  years  later  it  contained  8,209  volumes.  The  circnlatiou  of  its  books 
among  proprietors  began  to  be  i^ermitted  in  1827,  when  it  contained  about  20,000  vol- 
umes. The  present  editice  of  this  institution  was  erected  and  opened  for  use  in 
1849,  and  cost  $200,000.  The  library  contained  105,000  volumes  in  1870.— The  library  of 
congress  was  founded  on  the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  government  in  AYashington  in 
1800,  and  at  the  session  in  Dec,  1801,  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  presided,  took  a  w^arm 
and  practical  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  library.  At  this  session,  also,  John  Ran- 
dolph, of  a  special  coinniittee,  made  a  report  which  formed  the  basis  of  an  act  of  con- 
gress, the  tirst  of  that  nature,  organizing  the  library.  On  Aug.  25,  1814,  the  capitol  was 
burned  by  the  British,  and  the  library,  which  contained  about  8,000  volumes,  was 
entirely  destroyed.  During  the  same  year  congress  purchased  the  private  library  of 
ex-president  Jefferson,  numbering  about  6,700  volumes,  for  $23,950.  An  annual  appro- 
priation being  made  for  the  purcliase  of  books,  the  library  continued  to  grow  slowly, 
and  in  1851  numbered  55,000  volumes.  On  Dec.  24  of  that  year,  a  second  conflagra- 
tion destroyed  all  but  20,000  volumes,  wdiich  fortunately  formed  the  more  valuable  por- 
tion, but  from  that  period  the  library  continued  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  ever- 
before.  In  1806  the  collection  of  books  of  the  Smithsonian  institution  was  transferred 
to  the  shelves  of  the  library  of  congress,  an  increase  of  40,000  volumes.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  was  still  further  enriched  through  the  purchase  by  congress  of  the  his- 
torical librar}'  left  by  Peter  Force,  of  Washington,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  and  which 
numbered  nearly  60,000  titles  in  books,  pamphlets,  and  manuscripts,  besides  the  unpub- 
lished materials  of  the  Documentary  History  of  the  United  States,  of  which  Mr.  Force  had 
issued  nine  folio  volumes.  The  act  of  congress,  passed  Aug.  10,  1846,  made  it  incum- 
bent on  tiie  author  of  every  book,  map,  print,  etc.,  for  which  a  copyright  was  secured, 
to  forward,  within  three  months  after  publication,  one  copy  each  to  the  librarians  of  the 
Smithsonian  institution  and  congressional  library  for  the  use  of  these  libraries.  The 
average  number  of  deposits  under  this  act  amount  to  25,000  articles  per  annum. 
In  1861  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  books  was  increased  by  con- 
gress from  $7,000  to  $10,000.  The  library  of  congress  contained,  in  1876,  300,000 
volumes  and  about  60,000  pamphlets. — The  Lenox  library.  New  York  city,  was 
incorporated  in  1870,  and  was  the  gift  to  the  city  of  James  Lenox,  esq.,  a  wealthy 
gentleman  of  recognized  bibliograpliical  attainments,  and  wdiose  private  collection,, 
numbering  about  15,000  volumes,  was  exceptionally  rich  in  the  department  of  editions, 
of  the  Scriptures  and  that  of  iVmerican  history.  Mr.  Lenox's  gift  included  W.^.  hand- 
some and  commodious  library  building,  with  the  land  on  which  it  was  erecteci,  lUe  .^u'e: 
collection  of  books  above  mentioned;  and  a  considerable  gallery  of  ancient  and  modern 
paintings.  The  entire  sum  of  money  represented  in  this  library  is  doubtless  considerably 
more  than  $1,000,000.  Of  this  sum,  $212,000  was  invested  as  a  permanent  fund  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  library  and  its  future  increase. — The  Philadelphia  library  remained  in 
Carpenters'  hall  until  1790,  when  it  w^as  removed  to  a  building  in  Fifth  street;  and 
thence,  in  1880,  to  its  present  quarters,  corner  Thirteenth  and  Locust  streets,  Phila- 
delphia. Including  the  Loganian  library,  it  numbered  in  1876  about  100,000  volumes. 
The  present  building  was  constructed  by  subscription,  to  which  the  late  Joseph  Fisher 
gave  by  bequest  the  sum  of  $54,488.12.  In  1869  Dr.  James  Rush  bequeathed  his  large 
estate,  valued  at  over  $1,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  fire-proof  building,  to  be 
called  the  Ridgway  branch  of  the  Philadelphia  library;  and  this  structure  of  granite 
was  erected  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Christian  streets,  and  devoted  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  designed. — The  Boston  pul)lic  library  was  founded  by  act  of  legislature 
passed  in  1848;  and  was  organized  in  1852,  with  Edward  Everett  as  first  president. 
Money  and  books  had  already  been  given  to  the  institution  by  prominent  citizens,  and 
in  the  same  year  (1852)  Mr.  Jo.shua  Bates  of  London  presented  to  it  the  sum  of  $50,000. 
The  library  was  opened  to  the  public.  Mar.  20,  1854,  in  a  building  applied  to  the  pur- 
pose, in  Mason  street ;  and  in  1858  the  building  erected  for  its  permanent  home  was 
opened,  both  as  a  reading-room  and  circulating  library.  The  reference  library  (Bates's 
hall)  was  opened  in  1861  with  about  74,000  volumes.  The  whole  number  of  books  in 
the  library  in  1876  was  a])out  300,000  volumes. — The  New  York  society  library  was 
founded  in  1700  under  lord  Bellomont,  governor  of  the  province,  being  then  known  as  the 
city  or  public  liin-ary,  and  contained  in  the  city  hall.  It  was  probably  the  earliest  loan 
library  established  in  America,  and  became  particularly  valuable  through  being  enriched 
by  the  gift  of  the  collection  of  rev.  Dr.  Millington,  of  Newington,  England,  presented  to  the 
colonies  of  America,  and  deposited  in  the  city  hall  of  New  York,  by  the  society  for  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel;  tliis  collection  numbered  1042  volumes.  In  1754  the  society 
library  proper  was  formed  on  a  basis  of  membership  subscription,  and  the  first  purchase 
of  books,  made  in  London,  was  deposited  with  the  ]\rillingto)i  collection.  This  library 
contained  in  all,  in  1776.  about  4,000  volumes.  It  continued  in  the  city  hall  until  1795, 
when  a  ])uilding  was  erected  for  its  use  in  Nassau  .street.  In  1840  a  new  building  was 
put  up  on  Broa(iway  (corner  Leonard  street),  in  which  the  library  was  placed,  and  where 
it  remained  until  1853,  when  the  property  was  sold  and  the  books  removed  to  the  Bible 
house.  Tiie  final  transfer  to  the  present  society  library  building  in  University  place  was 
made  in  1856.  In  1876  the  number  of  books  in  the  society  library  was  about  65,000. — 
All  the  large  American  cities  are  supplied  with  i)ublic  libraries  of  varying  degrees  of 
completeness  and  efficiency.     The  public  library  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  originated  from  a 
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concentration  of  the  school  libraries  of  that  city;  and  occupied  its  present  building,  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  in  1874,  at  whicli  time  it  contained  70,000  volumes,  with 
capacity  for  250,000  Its  actual  date  of  foundation  is  Mar,  18,  1867,  when  a  state  law 
organized  it  on  its  present  basis.  The  mercantile  library  association  of  St.  Louis,  Mo,, 
are  in  possession  of  the  largest  public  library  in  that  city,  numbei-ing  in  1876,  42,013 
volumes.  It  was  founded  in  1846.  The  principal  public  library  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  is 
that  of  the  Peabody  institute,  founded  in  1857,  and  opened  to  use  in  1861,  and  which 
contained,  in  1875,  57,458  volumes.  The  San  Francisco  mercantile  library,  the  leading 
one  in  that  city,  was  founded  in  1853,  and  in  1876  contained  41,573  volumes.  The 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  mercantile  library  was  founded  in  1857  and  contained  50,257  volumes 
in  1875.  In  the  same  city  the  Long  Island  historical  society,  founded  in  1863,  entered 
its  present  building  in  1880.  In  1876  it  contained  26,000  bound  volumes  and  25,000 
pamphlets,  besides  valuable  manuscripts,  paintings,  and  curiosities.  The  library  of  the 
Chicago  historical  society  and  the  young  men's  association  library  were  both  destroyed 
in  the"  great  fires  of  1871  and  '74,  but  the  former  has  since  been  slowly  recuperating. 
The  public  library  of  that  city  resulted  from  the  general  public  sympathy  felt  on  account 
of  these  losses,  and  originated  in  generous  donations  on  the  part  of  authors  and  others, 
at  home  and  abroad.  This  library  numbered  nearly  50,000  volumes  in  1876. — The 
libraries  of  the  different  departments  of  the  general  government  at  Washington  num- 
bered, in  1876,  656,070  volumes  and  116,505  pamphlets.  The  state  and  territorial 
libraries,  47  in  number,  comprised  in  the  same  year  834,219  volumes.  The  number  of 
historical  societies  in  the  United  States  was  77,  and  their  libraries  included  482,035 
volumes,  exclusive  of  a  very  large  number  of  valuable  pamphlets.  The  number  of 
mercantile  libraries,  young  men's  associations,  and  atheneums  reported  was  64,  num- 
TDcring  1,055,903  volumes. — Not  to  enter  at  any  length  on  the  nature  of  the  manage- 
ment of  public  libraries  in  the  United  States,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  recent 
years  there  has  been  exhibited  a  more  general  tendency  towards  the  classification 
fo  books  by  subjects,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  system  of  card-cataloguing.  These 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  ancient  method  of  alphabetical  arrangement  by 
■authors,  and  the  manuscript,  or  printed  catalogue.  Even  in  comparatively  small 
■collections  the  author  system  of  arrangement  has  been  found  inadequate  when  followed 
•exclusively;  while  the  elasticity  of  the  card-catalogue,  whether  of  authors  or  subjects, 
has  approved  itself  fully,  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  librarians,  as  a  simplification  of 
their  duties  in  this  regard,  wdiile  avoiding  many  inconveniences  and  difficulties  which 
prove  insuperable  in  the  application  of  other  methods.  Adopted  in  connection  with  an 
occasional  printed  catalogue,  this  is  found  to  answer  to  the  wants  both  of  those  who 
desire  general  information  as  to  the  contents  of  a  library,  and  those  who  wish  to  keep 
pace  with  its  most  recent  acquisitions. 

LIBUR'NIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  mountainous  district  of  Ulyricum,  on  the 
Adriatic  coast,  now  a  part  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia.  From  early  times  the  Liburni 
were  daring  eamen,  and  were  in  the  possession  of  Corcyra,  Issa,  and  other  islands 
when  the  Greeks  took  these  places.  They  were  noted  pirates,  and  their  privateers,  with 
a  large  lateen  sail,  were  for  centuries  the  terror  of  the  seas.  The  galleys  of  the  Liburni 
were  noted  for  their  light  construction  and  swiftness,  and  the  Romans,  adopting  this 
style  of  naval  architecture,  called  all  fast  sailing  vessels  naves  Liburiue.  By  means  of 
these  light  galleys  Augustus  gained  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  only  important  towns  in 
Liburnia  were  Jadera  and  Scardona. 

LIB' YAN  DESERT  (Libya,  a7ite),  the  name  often  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  whole 
of  Africa,  but  generally  applied  to  that  part  of  the  Sahara,  or  Great  Desert,  lying  e.  of 
Fezzan  and  the  country  of  the  Tibboos.  The  region  is  probably  about  1000  m.  long  by 
500  or  600  m.  in  breadth.  It  contains  a  number  of  oases,  or  fertile  tracts,  islands  of  ver- 
dure in  the  vast  sands,  which  support  a  sparse  population ;  but  the  surface  generally 
consists  of  irreclaimable  sandy  or  gravelly  plains,  separated  by  low  rocky  ridges,  or 
shelving  down  in  a  series  of  terraces  toward  the  Mediterranean. 

LIB'YANS,  people  of  Libya,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  Africa,  probably  from 
the  name  of  the  people  whom  they  found  in  possession  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
continent  to  the  w.  of  Egypt,  and  who  are  believed  to  have  been  the  Lehabini  or  Luhim 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  These  Lubim  seem  to  have  consisted  of  wandering  tribes, 
sometimes  in  alliance  with  Egypt,  at  others  with  the  Ethiopians.  In  tlie  time  of 
Canbyses  they  formed  part  of  the  Persian  empire.  They  are  mentioned  by  the  prophet 
Daniel  in  connection  with  the  Ethiopians  and  Cushites.  Herodotus  divided  the  natives 
of  Africa  into  two  classes,  the  Libyans  and  the  Ethiopians,  one  occupying  the  northern, 
the  other  the  southern  part.  But  the  Romans  limited  the  term  Libya  to  that  part  of 
Africa  which  extended  along  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Greater  Syrtis  to  Egypt,  and 
stretching  inland  to  the  deserts.  This  was  the  Libya  Proper  of  the  New  Testament, 
Acts  ii.  10.  Lepsius  and  other  Egyptologists  suppose  that  the}^  occupied  even  Egypt, 
until  driven  out  by  the  Eg^'ptians,  who  emigrated  from  Asia.  In  remote  antiquity  the 
people  were  civilized,  and  powerful  by  sea  and  land.  They  often  invaded  Egypt  until  their 
power  on  the  sea  was  broken  by  Thothmes  III.,  1600  B.C. ;  but  by  land  they  continued 
to  harass  the  Egyptians  and  desolate  the  country.  In  1400 B.C.  they  joined  the  Pelasgic 
nations  on  the" northern  coasts  of  the   Mediterranean,    and,   in    connection  with   the 
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T3'iThcnians  .mid  Aclieans,  they  invaded  and  nearly  conquered  lower  Epypt,  under 
their  king  Muurniuin,  but  they  were  stopped  in  central  Egypt,  and  cleteuled  by 
Ramcses  II,  Tliey  were  eventually  subdued  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  their  country 
has  successfully  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Saracens,  and  Tuiks. 

LIB  YAN  SEA,  the  name  given  in  ancient  geography  to  that  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean which  lies  between  the  isfand  of  Crete  and  the  coast  of  Africa. 

LICA  TA.     See  Alicata,  ante. 

LICENSE,  in  law,  an  authority  given  by  one  person  or  party  to  another  to  do  cer- 
tain acts.  Licenses  are  either  executor}/,  where  the  act  authorized  has  not  been  done,  or 
executed,  -where  it  has  been  done.  At  law  all  licenses  may  be  revoked  by  the  grantor, 
unless  the  license  be  coupled  with  an  interest,  and  the  same  rule  prevails  in  equity 
courts,  except  thattiie  latter  sometimes  hold  that  an  executed  license,  where  the  licensee 
has  been  put  to  expense,  is  not  revocable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  grantor.  Thus,  Mhere 
a  licensee  who  has  been  granted  some  privilege  in  connection  with  another's  land,  on 
the  vStrength  of  his  license  has  been  induced  to  incur  expense,  at  law  his  license  is  still 
held  to  be  revocable,  as  a  contrary  ruling  would  be  equivalent  to  creating  an  interest  in 
land  without  writing,  against  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  frauds.  A  court  of  equity 
regards  such  an  executed  license  as  an  executed  verbal  contract,  one  of  the  parties  to 
which,  the  licensee,  has  gone  too  far  to  be  put  back  into  his  former  position  as  to  the 
other  party.  ]5ut  the  revocation  of  an  executed  license  will  save  the  licensee  harmless 
from  liability  or  responsibility  for  such  acts  as  he  has  done  according  to  his  license.  A 
license  is  vidmi' express,  i.e.,  granted  expressly,  or  im'pUed  from  the  acts  of  the  grantor. 
A  license  in  regard  to  land  is  not  to  be  confused  with  an  easement  which  is  an  indefeasi- 
ble interest  in  land,  irrespective  of  the  will  of  the  owner  of  the  servient  estate,  or  with 
a  lease  which  confers  a  right  to  the  profits  of  land.  An  easement,  moreover,  can  be 
created  only  by  grant  or  prescription,  while  a  license  authorized  orally  is  good.  An 
executed  license  which  puts  an  end  to  an  casement  of  the  grantor  in  the  licensee's  land 
is  irrevocable.  The  most  common  licenses  in  the  United  States  are  licenses  to  sell  liquor, 
to  engage  in  certain  occupations,  etc.  Such  licenses  are  a  matter  of  statutory  legula- 
tion.  A  license  in  international  law  is  an  authority  given  by  a  state  engaged  in  war  to 
its  subjects  or  the  subjects  of  the  state  with  which  it  is  at  war,  to  engage  in  a  trade  for- 
bidden in  time  of  war.  The  right  to  give  such  licenses  is  original  with  the  sovereign 
power,  and  they  may  be  given  by  commanding  officers  in  the  army  or  navy  as  its  dele- 
gates. License  in  pleading  is  a  plea  by  the  defendant  in  an  action  of  trespass  that  the 
owner  of  the  freehold  gave  his  permission  to  the  alleged  act  of  trespass.  A  licei'se  in 
patent  law  is  a  permission  to  make  or  sell  a  patented  article  in  a  specified  locality,  or 
anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

LICENSE,  in  music.  The  liberty  which  a  composer  takes  in  deviating  from  the 
rules  of  his  art,  and  which  is  often  marked  with  the  words  con  licenza  in  order  to  indi- 
cate that  it  has  been  introduced  intentionally  to  produce  some  unusual  effect.  Many 
licenses  occur,  however,  in  the  works  of  great  composers  like  Mendelssohn,  Bach,  and 
Haydn,  where  the  notice  con  licenza  is  omitted,  but  it  will  generally  be  found  that  they 
are  introduced  for  artistic  purposes,  and  to  strengthen  the  harmony  of  some  ineffective 
passage. 

LICHTENBERG,  Georg  Christoph,  1742-99;  b.  Ober-Ramstadt,  near  Darmstadt; 
taught  first  by  his  father  mathematics  and  ph3'sical  studies;  studied  at  Darmstadt  and 
Gottingen,  and  appointed  professor  in  the  university  of  Gottingen  in  1770.  In  1777  was 
professor  of  experimental  philosophy.  He  had  before  this  visited  Great  Britain  and 
made  himself  master  of  English  literature.  In  his  latter  days  he  was  subject  to  hypo- 
chondria, which  led  him  to  withdraw  from  all  society  other  than  that  of  his  wife  and 
five  children.  His  malady  did  not  interrupt  his  studies  or  his  extensive  epistolary  cor- 
respondence. His  works  were  collected  in  9  volumes.  iVmong  the  most  important  were 
Ueber  Physiognomik  icider  die  PJiysiognomen ;  Ueberdie  Prormnciation  d&r  Sc?iopse  des  alien 
Griechenland.  His  ErkUirung  der  Ilogarthischen  Kvpferstirhe,  which  was  unfiiiished  at 
his  death,  but  published  afterwards,  was  a  work  of  great  merit.  The  author  shows 
keen  wit,  comic  power,  and  severe  satire. 

LICHTENFELS,  a  t.  in  Greenland,  on  the  s.w.  coast,  lat.  64°  n.,  long.  52°  w., 
founded  by  the  Moravians,  or  Bohemian  brotherhood,  in  1758,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Danes. 

LICK,  James,  1796-1876;  b.  Fredericksburg.  Lebanon  co.,  Penn.;  learned  the  trade 
of  a  pianoforte  manufacturer  in  Philadelpiiia,  and  followed  the  business  successively  in 
New  York,  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Valparaiso,  and  different  places  in  Peru.  In  1847  he  set- 
tled in  San  Francisco,  bringing  with  him  a  capital  of  $30,000,  which  he  invested  in  real 
estate  in  that  city.  The  profits  on  this  investment  made  him  very  wealthy,  and  in  1874 
he  placed  $2,000,000  from  his  estate  in  the  hands  of  seven  trustees,  to  be  devoted  to 
certain  specified  public  and  charitable  uses.  In  1875  Mr.  Lick  desired  to  make  some 
changes  in  the  schedule  of  his  gifts,  to  which  the  trustees  were  doubtful  of  their  right 
to  give  assent.  At  his  request  they  resigned,  and  other  men  were  selected  by  him 
to  fill  their  places.  The  next  year  he  died,  and  litigation  followed  on  behalf  of  his  son  and 
other  heirs,  who  advanced  a  claim  upon  the  properly.     The  issue  was  settled  in  1878  b}' 
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nn  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  to  pay  the  son,  John  PI.  Licl>;,  t385.000  in 
addition  to  the  sum  intended  for  him  by  his  father,  lie  agreeing  to  divide  .|72,000  of 
tlie  amount  between  tlie  other  heirs.  This  left  the  Ust  of  Mr.  Lick's  bequests  as  fol- 
h)ws:  To  the  university  of  California,  for  the  erection  of  an  observalory,  and  procuring 
.therefor  a  telescope  superior  to  and  more  powerful  than  any  ever  before  constructed, 
$700,000,  to  the  Protestant  orphan  asylum  in  San  Francisco,  $25,000;  to  the  city  of 
San  Jose,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  supporting  a  non-sectarian  orphan  asylum, 
$25,000;  to  the  ladies'  relief  and  protective  association  of  San  Francisco,  $25,000;  to 
tlie  mechanics'  institute  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  purchase  of  scientific  and  mechanical 
works,  $10,000;  to  the  San  Francisco  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals, 
$10,000;  to  found  an  old  ladies'  home  in  San  Francisco,  $100,000;  for  the  erec- 
tion in  San  Francisco  of  free  public  baths,  $150,000;  for  the  erection  of  a 
group  of  bronze  statuary  around  the  city  hall  of  San  Fi'ancisco  to  represent  the 
history  of  California,  $100,000;  to  erect  in  Golden  Gate  park  a  monument  to 
Fi-ancis  Scott  Key,  author  of  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  $60,000;  to  found  and  endow 
the  California  school  of  mechanic  arts  in  San  Francisco,  $540,000.  The  residue  of  the 
estate,  if  any  there  shall  be,  will  be  divided  between  the  San  Francisco  society  of 
pioneers  and  the  academ}^  of  sciences.  How  many  of  the  associations  named  above 
have  received  in  whole  or  in  part  the  sums  awarded  them  is  not  reported  authoritatively. 
Of  course,  considerable  time  was  required  to  turn  the  estate  into  cash  and  close  the 
various  trusts;  but  it  is  believed  that  sooner  or  later  Mr.  Lick's  plan  of  beneficence  will 
be  completely  executed.  The  observatory  of  the  university  of  California  will  be 
erected  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Hamilton,  a  peak  of  trap-rock  in  Santa  Clara  co.,  4,250 
ft.  above  the  sea,  where  there  is  nothing  to  obstruct  the  view  within  a  radius  of  100 
miles.  The  point  is  nearer  to  the  equator  than  any  of  the  grand  observatories  of 
Europe  or  America. 

LICKING,  a  CO,  in  central  Ohio,  drained  by  Licking  river  and  its  branches;  670  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  '80,  40,451.  The  surface  is  level  or  rolling,  and  the  soil  rich  and  well  culti- 
vated. Its  products  are  various  and  extensive,  live  stock,  grain,  and  wool  being  the 
principal.  The  chief  manufactures  are  carriages,  leather,  lumber,  and  saddlery.  The 
Ohio  canal,  and  the  Sandusky,  Mansfield,  and  Newark,  and  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati, 
and  St.  Louis  railroads  pass  through  the  county.     Capital,  Newark, 

LICKING  RIVER  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Floyd  co.,  Ky.,  flows  n.w.  ISO  m.  and 
empties  into  the  Ohio  opposite  Cincinnati.  At  high  water  small  steamboats  can  ascend 
a  distance  of  60  m.  to  Falmouth.  Another  river  of  the  same  name,  near  the  center  of 
Ohio,  empties  into  the  Muskingum  opposite  Zanesville, 

LIDDELL,  Henry  George,  d.d.,  b.  England,  1811;  graduated  at  Christchurch, 
Oxford,  1833,  with  high  honors;  was  head-master  of  Westminster  school  for  r  time;  and 
in  1862  was  chaplain  extraordinary  to  the  queen.  He  was  appointed  dean  of  Christ 
church  in  1855,  and  vice-chancellor  in  1870.  He  Mvrote  a,  Hisior^/ of  Borne  from  the  Ear- 
liest Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire. 

LIDDON,  Henry  Parry,  d.d,,  b.  England,  1830;  graduated  at  Christchurch,  Ox- 
ford, in  1850;  was  vice-principal  of  the  theological  college,  Cuddesdon,  from  1854  to 
1859;  became  prebendary  in  Salisbury  cathedral  in  1864,  and  in  1870  was  installed  canon 
resident  of  St.  Paul's,  Loudon,  and  appointed  professor  of  exegesis  at  Oxford.  He  was 
appointed  Bampton  lecturer  in  1866.  He  holds  with  the  strict  ecclesiastical  party  in  the 
ciuirch  of  England;  has  a  logical  mind,  a  fervent  spirit,  and  deep  theological  learning, 
and  is  regarded  as  unsurpassed  for  eloquence  b}^  any  pi'eacher  in  the  national  church. 
He  has  published  a  volume  of  Lenten  Sermons,  and  his  Bampton  lectm'cs  on  The  Divinity 
of  Oar  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ  have  given  him  a  high  reputation. 

LIEBER,  Francis,  ll.d.  ,  1800-72;  b.  at  Berlin,  Prussia.  His  parents  were  in  mod- 
erate circumstances,  but  gave  him  excellent  opportunities  for  study.  When  only  15 
years  old,  leaving  the  study  of  medicine,  Lieber  enlisted  for  the  Waterloo  campaign,  and 
at  the  battle  of  Namur  was  severely  wounded.  After  Napoleon's  overthrow  he  resumed 
his  studies  with  ardor,  and  soon,  becoming  imbued  with  liberal  political  ideas,  was 
accused  of  plotting  against  the  government  and  imprisoned.  The  charges  never  came 
to  trial,  but  on  his  discharge  permission  to  re-enter  the  gymnasia  of  Berlin  was  refused. 
In  1820  he  took  liis  degree  at  Jena,  and  was  at  Dresden  when  the  Greek  struggle  for 
independence  excited  his  sympathy;  an  account  of  the  part  he  took  in  that  revolution  is 
given  in  his  Journal  in  Greece  (1823).  In  1822  he  found  his  w^ay  to  Rome,  wdiere  he 
became  a  welcome  inmate  of  the  family  of  the  great  historian  Niebuhr.  With  him 
Lieber  returned  to  Berlin,  and  was  rearrested  on  allegations  of  disloyalt}"  based  on  the 
old  charges.  After  a  short  imprisonment  at  Kopnick.  enlivened  by  the  composition  of 
■a  number  of  poemp,  he  was  released  through  the  efforts  of  his  friend  Niebuhr;  and, 
wearied  l)y  this  constant  persecution  for  opinion's  sake,  left  his  native  country  forever. 
•For  a  short  time  he  resided  as  a  teacher  in  London,  but  in  1827  he  embarked  for  the  new 
woi'ld ;  where,  though  rejected  of  Berlin,  he  was  to  find  in  the  great  cities  of  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  a  wide  and  respectful  hearing  for  his  profound  philosophy, 
and  universal  appreciation  of  his  political  acumen.  His  first  vrork.  the  editing  of  the 
Eiicydopoidia  Americana,  was  completed  during   his  five  years'  lesidence   in   Boston 
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(1827-32).  The  next  two  years  were  speit  in  Philadelphia,  "where  he  Avas  interested  in 
tduculional  plans  in  connection  with  Girard  college;  in  1835  he  removed  to  Columbia, 
S.  C.  where  he  occupied  the  position  of  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  South 
Carolina  university;  and  here  he  produced  his  greatest  w^orks:  A  Manual  of  Political 
J'Jt hies  {1S3S):  Legal  and  Political  Hermeneutics  (1839);  and,  perhaps  most  important  of 
all.  Ciril  Liberty  and  Self-Government  {\^^2>).  In  the  line  of  inv(i|;igation  and  reflection, 
suggested  by  such  titles  as  have  just  been  given,  Dr.  Lieber  stanfls  second  to  none.  As 
a  writer,  his  diction,  though  at  titnes  lacking  in  clearness,  is  elaborate  and  often  eloquent. 
As  a  publicist  he  was  singularly  free  from  narrowness,  prejudice,  or  a  limited  percep- 
ti(m.  Such  writers  and  jurists  as  Story  and  Kent  recognized  in  him  a  kindred  mind. 
The  spirit  of  his  work  is  indicated  in  his  often-repeated  axiom  that  every  obligation  has 
its  corresponding  libert\%  and  every  privilege  its  accompanying  duty.  Dr.  Lieber's 
appointment  to  tTie  chair  of  political  economy  in  Columbia  college,  New  York,  was  in 
1856;  the  dissimilaritj'  between  his  ideas  and  those  of  the  South,  as  it  then  was,  rendering 
a  prolonged  stay  in  South  Carolina  unpleasant;  and  shortly  after  he  was  made  professor 
of  political  science  in  the  Columbia  law  school.  In  this  position  he  remained  until  his 
death,  Oct.  2,  1852,  instructing  not  his  pupils  alone,  but,  by  his  frequent  publications, 
the  whole  thinking  world.  In  1870  ^Mexico  and  the  United  States  agreed  upon  him  as 
the  final  arbitrator  in  matters  then  pending  between  the  two  countries.  Among  his  volu- 
minous minor  writings  may  be  noted :  liemimscences  of  Nichulir;  Essays  on  Property  and 
Labor;  Laics  of  Property;  Penal  Laics  and  the  Penitentiary  System;  Prison  Discipline; 
The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  First  Constituents  of  Civilization,  and  Great  Events 
Described  by  Great  Historians.  A  collection  of  Lieber's  miscellaneous  writing  in  2  volumes 
was  published  in  1880;  the  first  volume  containing  reminiscences,  addresses,  and  essays; 
the  second,  contributions  to  political  science,  lectures  on  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  other  papers.  Dr.  Lieber  contributed  many  articles  to  European  and  Ameri- 
can periodicals,  and  was  a  member  of  several  scientific  and  literary  societies  of  both 
continents. 

LIE'BER,  Oscar  Montgomery,  1830-G2;  b.  Boston;  son  of  Dr.  Francis;  educated 
as  a  chemist  and  mineralogist  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Gottingen  and  the  school 
of  mines  pt  Frieburg,  Saxony.  He  was  appointed  state  geologist  of  Mississippi  in  1850, 
and  shortly  afterwards  wrote  TJte  Assayed s  Guide,  The  Analytical  Chemist'' s  Assistant,  and 
Geology  of  Mississippi,  besides  contributing  many  articles  to  the  Mining  Magazine.  In 
1854-55  he  was  engaged  in  the  geological  survey  of  Alabama,  and  1856-60  held  the  posi- 
tion of  mineralogical,  geological,  and  agricultural  surveyor  of  South  Carolina.  The 
results  of  his  labors  there  appeared  in  four  successive  annual  reports.  In  1860  he  w'cnt 
as  geologist  to  Labrador  with  an  astronomical  expedition.  A  year  later  he  enlisted  in 
the  confederate  army,  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  and  died  in 
Richmond,  Ya. 

LIEBIIARD,  Joachim.     See  Camerarius,  ante. 

LIEBIG,  Justus  von.  Baron  {ante).  Soon  after  becoming  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Giessen,  Liebig  established  an  analytical  laboratory,  and  it  was  this  that  constituted  the 
great  attraction  which  drew  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  w^orld.  Among  the  English 
students  of  practical  chemistry  Avere  profs.  Playfair,  Gregory,  and  Johnston;  and 
Americans  were  too  numerous  for  impartial  mention.  Profs.  Hofmann,  Will,  and 
Fresenius  were  his  assistants.  In  1832,  in  connection  with  prof.  Geiger  of  Heidelberg, 
he  established  the  Annalen  der  Pharmacie.  to  Avhich  he  was  a  contributor  till  near  his 
death  in  1873.  At  a  meeting  of  the  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science 
in  1838  he  was  requested  to  draw  up  a  paper  on  isomeric  bodies,  and  another  on  organic 
chemistry.  It  was  in  response  to  this  that  his  work  entitled  Organische  Chemie  in  Hirer Anf 
wendung  avf  Agricidtnr  was  dedicated  to  the  British  association.  It  was  translated  into 
English  from  the  manuscript  by  prof.  Lyoji  Playfair  in  1840  under  the  title  Chemiatry  in 
its  Application  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology.  It  was  also  published  at  Brunswick  in  the 
same  year  in  the  original  German  under  the  above  title.  A  French  translation  by  Ger- 
hardt  also  appeared.  Soon  afterwards  was  published  his  C he m iscl le  Brief e,  which  had  a 
wide  circulation  in  England  and  America  under  the  title.  Familiar  IjCttcrs  on  Chemistry 
and  its  Pelations  to  Commerce,  Physiology,  and  Agriculture.  These  letters  created  great 
interest  in  Europe  and  America,  and  were  the  cause  of  the  foundation  of  many  chemical 
schools  in  colleges  and  universities.  His  second  report  in  1842  to  the  British  associa- 
tion, entitled  Die  Thier-chemie  oder  OrganisrJie  Chemie  in  ihrer  Anwendung  anf  Physi- 
ologic und  Pathologie,  and  translated  fi'om  the  manuscript  by  prof.  Gregory  under  the 
title,  Animal  Chemistry,  or  Chemistry  in  its  application  to  Physiology  and,  Pathology,  was 
the  means  of  calling  general  scientific  attention  to  the  subject  of  food  and  diet,  and  of 
renewing  the  study  of  therapeutics.  ^lan}- papers  from  Liebig  appeared  in  the  ylr/;m- 
len  der  Pharmade,  which  afterwards  were  collected  in  two  works,  one  published  at 
Lcipsic  in  1847,  the  otiier  at  Brunswick  in  1848.  They  were  translated  by  prof.  Gregory 
under  the  tifles.  Researches  on  the  Chemistry  of  Food  and  the  Motions  of  the  Juices  in  the 
Animal  Body.  With  Poggondorff,  Liebig  compiled  tlie  JJand-W('>rterbuch  der  Chemie 
in  9  vols.  (Bruns'.v.,  1837-64).  He  also  wrote  the  organic  chemistry  in  Turner's  Ele- 
ments of  Chemistry.  \w  1848.  in  connection  with  prof.  Kopp.  he  commenced  the 
publication  of  an  annual  report  on  the  progress  of  chemistry,  which  has  been  continued 
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till  the  present  time.  In  1855  he  published  Orundsdtze  der  AgricAiUur  Chemie;  in  1856 
Theorie  und  Praxis  der  Landioirthschaft,  and  in  1859  Kuttirwissenschaftliche  Briefe  iiber 
die  Moderne  LandwirthscJiaft;  all  of  which  have  been  translated  into  several  languages. 
He  gave  great  attention  to  the  subject  of  fermentation,  and  was  for  many  years  the 
great  authority  upon  the  subject.  He  regarded  fermentation  as  the  result  of  the 
action  of  a  peculiar  b(JKy  whose  molecules  are  in  a  state  of  change;  producing  on  the 
fermenting  body  a  catalytic  action;  and  that  it  was  not  caused  by  the  abstraction  of 
some  of  its  constituents  by  growing  germs — the  theory  which  has  since  supplanted  his.v 
(See  Fermentation,  ante,  and  Yeast.)  He  was  for  a  long  time  engaged  in  controver- 
sies upon  the  subject,  his  last  paper  being  published  in  1870,  in  which  he  maintains 
his  theory  with  remarkable  skill.  Liebig's  style  was  both  terse  and  elegant,  flowing 
naturally  from  a  clear  and  strong  intellect,  and  his  capacity  for  severe  and  contniued 
work  was  rare.  He  took  much  interest  in  America,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
many  gifted  Americans  who  became  his  pupils  in  the  laboratory  at  Giessen ;  and  it  has 
been  said  that  he  sometimes  entertained  thoughts  of  coming  to  the  United  States  to 
reside  and  pursue  his  chemical  investigations.  He  was  made  a  baron  in  1845  hy  Louis 
II.,  grand  duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  His  collected  works  were  published  at  Leipsic  and 
at  Heidelberg,  in  1874. 

LI'EN  {ante).  Another  division  of  liens  is  into  liens  by  common  law  and  liens  by 
usage.  The  former  occur  in  tlie  ordinary  contracts  of  bailment ;  the  latter  arise  by  an 
established  general  usage  of  trade,  or  special  usage  of  the  parties,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  general  liens.  A  lien  may  be  created  by  express  agreement,  but  without  such 
agreement  the  common  law  gives  a  lien  to  certain  classes  of  persons;  thus,  persons  to 
v^^liom  property  has  been  pawned,  common -carriers,  innkeepers,  etc.,  have  a  particular 
lien.  An  equitable  lien  is  one  recognized  by  courts  of  equity  alone.  Such  liens  are  in 
the  nature  of  a  constructive  trust,  as  the  lien  of  a  vendor  of  real  estate  for  unpaid  pur- 
chase money,  or  of  the  vendee  of  real  estate  who  has  paid  part  of  the  purchase  money ;  but 
these  liens  are  not  recognized  everywhere  in  the  United  States.  The  person  claiming 
such  a  lien  must  not  have  accepted  any  other  securit}',  such  as  the  note  of  a  third  per- 
son. Maritime  liens  differ  from  common  law  liens  in  that  they  do  not  rest  upon  posses- 
sion. The  owner  of  a  ship  has  a  lien  on  the  cargo  for  his  freight,  the  shipper  has  a  lien 
upon  the  ship  to  the  amount  of  the  goods  shipped  by  him,  a  seaman  has  a  lien  upon 
both  ship  and  freight  for  his  M'ages,  etc.  A  master  of  a  vessel  has  a  lien,  by  statute,  in 
England,  for  his  Avages  and  for  sums  paid  out  by  him,  but  in  the  United  States  he  has 
no  lien  upon  the  vessel  for  his  wages,  but  a  lien  upon  the  freight  for  his  disbursements. 
In  the  United  States  an  important  class  of  liens  has  been  created  by  statute.  These  are 
called  mechanics'  liens,  and  give  to  men  who  labor,  or  who  furnish  labor  or  material  for 
the  erection  or  repair  of  buildings,  a  lien  upon  such  buildings,  from  the  time  they  begin 
to  labor  or  to  furnish  labor  or  materials.  This  class  of  liens  is  irrespective  of  possession. 
Another  statutory  lien  is  a  judgment  lien  upon  real  property  against  which  judgment 
has  been  rendered.  Liens,  as  a  rule,  are  enforced  by  a  sale  of  the  property  upon  petition 
to  the  proper  court. 

LIEUTENxlNT  {ante).  In  the  U.  S.  army  and  marine  service,  the  rank  next  follow- 
ing that  of  captain,  and  of  wiiich  there  are  two  grades,  first  and  second  lieutenant,  the 
latter  being  the  lowest  commissioned  officer.  These  grades  rank  with  those  of  master 
and  ensign  in  the  U.  8.  navy. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  {ante).  That  rank  in  the  U.  S.  army  next  above  major 
and  next  below  colonel,  and  answering  to  that  of  commander  in  the  navy. 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  {ante).  In  the  U.  S.  army,  the  rank  next  beneath  that 
of  general;  the  latter,  under  the  president,  being  commander-in-chief.  It  was  first 
authorized  by  congress  in  1798  and  bestowed  upon  gen.  Washington  in  view  of  the 
then  anticipated  w^ar  with  France.  After  Washington's  death  the  rank  remained  in 
abeyance  until  1855,  when  it  w^as  revived  (in  brevet)  by  congress  for  gen.  Winfield  Scott, 
at  whose  death  it  again  lapsed.  In  1864  it  was  again  revived  by  special  act,  and  con- 
ferred on  gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  on  whose  promotion  by  the  creation  of  the  grade  of  geneial 
in  his  behalf  maj. gen.  William  T.  Sherman  became  lieutenant-general;  and,  on  his 
succession  to  the' rank  of  general,  maj. gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan  w^as  promoted  to 
be  lieutenant-general,  and  still  (1880)  holds  that  rank. 

LIEVEN,  Dorothea,  Princess  of,  1785-1857;  b.  Piga;  daughter  of  Christoph  von 
Benkendorff,  an  Esthonian  of  the  middle  class;  was  brilliantly  educated,  and  when  quite 
young  was  married  to  prince  Christoph  Lieven,  Russian  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Prussia.  Established  in  Berlin,  she  displayed  remarkable  diplomatic^  aptitude,  while 
gaining  an  important  social  position  through  the  exercise  of  fascinating  personal 
qualities.  Her  correspondence  became  \evy  extensive,  and  she  soon  enjoyed  a  conti- 
nental reputation.  On  her  husband's  appointment  to  the  court  of  St.  James  in  1812,  she 
simply  changed  the  immediate  field  of  her  influence  and  speedily  established  herself  in  a 
firm  position  in  political  and  fashionable  society  in  London.  In  1834  the  prince  became 
governor  of  the  czarovitch,  Alexander  II.,  and  was  greatly  assisted  in  his  important 
functions  by  the  comprehensive  capacity  of  his  wife.  In  188*  ♦]]('  princess  removed  her 
residence  to  Paris,  and  two  years  later  her  husband  died  i..      :)me,  after  which  period 
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she  resided  permanently  in  the  Freneli  enpital.  Here  she  wns  universally  sought  after 
l)V  the  most  important  personages  in  diploniacy,  and  her  saloon  was  the  center  of 
schemes  and  intrigues,  having  for  their  subjects  the  interests  of  half  of  Europe.  She 
began  to  fail  iu  health  early  in  1857,  but  retained  her  faculties  to  thci  last. 

LIFE.     See  Biology. 

LIFE  INSURANCE.     See  Insurance. 

LIFE-RAFTS,  structures  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  life-boats  when  the  latter 
are  lacking.  They  ma}-  be  made  of  various  materials,  such  as  are  at  hand.  Logs, 
boards,  stools,  broken  timbers,  bound  together  with  ropes  or  cords,  or  even  the  bark  of 
trees  when  ropes  cannot  be  found,  are  susceptible  of  being  formed  into  rafts  which  may 
be  managed  by  resolute  and  experienced  men  in  the  saving  of  life  from  a  wrecked  ship. 
Ijut  apparatus  is  sometimes  provided  for  the  purpose  of  forming  rafts  to  be  used  in 
emergencies.  A  lumiber  of  cork  life-preservers  or  inflated  bags  covered  with  canvas, 
and  divided  into  two  sections  with  a  space  between,  may  be  used.  Mr.  H.  B.  Mountain 
has  devised  a  raft  in  whicli  a  water-proof  canvas  sack  has  its  edges  secured  along  the  cen- 
ters of  two  mattresses  so  as  to  provide  an  open  chamber  between  them  in  which  persons 
may  be  seated.  It  has  been  attempted  to  construct  a  vessel  in  such  a  way  as  to  have 
cabins  or  structures  removable,  so  tliat  they  may  be  floated  away  in  case  of  wreck,  but 
all  such  ingenious  devices  are  probably  much  less  useful  and  manageable  than  lite-boats, 
which  can  be  as  easily  provided. 

LIFE-SAYING  SERVICE.  The  first  instance  on  record  of  a  combined  public  effort 
in  the  direction  of  life-saving  is  that  of  the  national  life-boat  association,  in  England, 
founded  iu  1824  under  the  name  of  the  royal  national  association  for  the  preservation  of 
life  from  shipwreck.  But  as  early  as  1785,  when  the  first  patent  was  granted  for  a  life- 
boat, the  subject  w^as  attracting  general  attention;  and  a  second  boat,  invented  four 
years  later,  is  said  to  have  saved  nearly  300  lives  from  vessels  wrecked  near  the  mouth 
of  tlie  Tynemouth  haven,  during  the  following  fifteen  years.  The  life-boat  association 
was  established  "to  grant  funds  for  making  life-boats,  boat-houses,  and  life-buoj^s;  to 
assist  in  training  boatmen  and  coast-guardsmen  to  aid  ships  in  distress;  to  interchange 
the  fullest  information,  with  corporate  bodies  and  local  committees,  concerning  life- 
saving  appliances;  and  to  reward  by  money,  medals,  and  votes  of  thanks,  those  who 
might  render  aid  to  ships  iu  distress,  or  to  persons  escaping  from  such  ships."  Between 
1824  and  1877  this  institution  saved  25,435  lives:  in  1876  it  had  2,541  life-boats.  But 
this  association  had  been  already  indirectly  preceded  in  the  United  States  in  the  same 
direction,  through  the  application  of  the  machinery  of  the  Massachusetts  humane  society 
to  life-saving,  as  early  as  1786.  This  organization,  formed  for  general  benevolent  pur- 
poses, and  incorporated  1791,  devoted  attention  to  the  dangers  of  the  coast  of  Massachu- 
setts and  to  the  succor  of  shipwrecked  seamen  and  others,  b}^  erecting  huts  for  their 
shelter  on  specially  exposed  portions,  the  first  of  these  having  been  set  up  on  Lovell's 
island,  near  Boston.  The  first  life-boat  station  of  the  society  was  established  at  Cohasset 
in  1807,  and  was  followed  by  the  erection  of  a  number  of  others.  This  movement 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  government,  which  in  1847  appropriated  $5,000  "for  furnish- 
ing the  light-houses  on  the  Atlantic  coast  with  the  means  of  rendering  assistance  to  ship- 
wrecked mariners."  In  1855  a  second  appropriation,  of  $10,000,  was  made  by  con- 
gress; in  1857,  one  of  $10,000;  and  in  1870,  one  of  $15,000.  This  society  is  still  in  active 
.■service,  having  78  stations.  Other  societies,  designed  to  aid  in  the  protection  and  safety 
of  life,  were  organized  from  time  to  time  in  different  localities,  but  accomplished  little 
or  nothing,  excepting  the  life-saving  benevolent  association  of  New  York,  founded  in 
1819,  and  still  in  operation,  but  whose  work  has  generally  been  in  other  directions  from 
that  under  consideration.  In  the  meantime  the  U.  S.  government  had  frequentl}' had 
the  life-saving  question  under  consideration.  As  early  as  1807  an  effort  was  made  to 
organize  a  coast  survey,  but  it  was  unsuccessful;  and  it  w^as  not  until  1832  that  this 
most  important  department  of  the  government  was  finally  established;  being  followed 
by  the  organization  of  the  lake  survey  in  the  hands  of  the  engineer  corps  of  the  U.  S. 
army.  In  1848  congress  apj)ropriated  $10,000  to  provide  surf-boats  and  organize  a  life- 
saving  service  for  the  coast  of  New  Jerse5^  With  this  sum  eight  buildings,  suitably 
appointed,  were  erected;  and  when,  in  1849,  congress  appropriated  $20,000  for  the  gen- 
eral purpose,  a  similar  number  of  buildings  was  erected  on  the  coast  of  Long  Lsland,  and 
six  additional  ones  on  that  of  New  Jersey.  In  1850,  $20,000  more,  appropriated  by  con- 
gress, enabled  the  establishment  of  stations  at  other  points  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  gulf,  provided  with  life-boats  and  other  material.  In  1852  the  reformation  of 
the  light-house  .system  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  movement  towards  a  suitable  life- 
saving  service;  a  system  which  now  operates  1336  lights  on  the  sea-coast  and  inland 
shores,  besides  fog-signals,  buoys,  and  other  machinery.  In  the  iwo  jQiXTS  following 
1852  congress  appropriated  $42,500  to  the  purposes  of  life-saving,  and  the  service,  while 
being  continued  along  the  sea-co.ist,  was  also  extended  to  the  great  lakes.  In  1854  a  law 
was  passed  by  congress  which  increased  the  efficiency  of  this  service,  and  from  that  time 
slight  improvements  continued  to  be  made.  But  it  was  not  until  1871  that  the  present 
system  may  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  organized.  On  April  20  in  that  year,  congress 
appropriated  $200,000,  and  the  service  was  reorganized,  under  the  general  direction  of 
}h\  Sumner  1.  Kimball,  the  present  (1881)  superintendent.    New  stations  were  appointed 
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and  provided;  the  efficiency  of  tlie  personnel  of  the  service  was  improved;  and  a  suitable 
commission  decided  upon  the  selection  of  appliances  for  life-savinii;,  which  weie  adopted 
and  procured.  In  1873  the  limits  of  this  service  were  broadened,  the  sum  of  $100,000 
being  appropriated  by  congress  for  this  purpose.  Finall}^  by  the  act  of  June  20,  1874, 
congress  perfected  its  work.  This  act  authorized  the  arrangement  of  the  life-saving 
stations  in  complete  stations,  life-boat  stations,  and  houses  of  refuge;  created  new  dis- 
tricts with  salaried  officials;  established  a  system  of  honors  in  the  bestowal  of  medals; 
and  arranged  for  the  tabular  collection  of  statistics  displaying  the  efficiency  of  the  serv- 
ice, and  directing  attention  to  places  requiring  protection  at  its  hands.  The  stoi-m- 
signal  department  of  the  signal  service  was  now  connected  with  the  life-saving  stations, 
through  the  use  of  an  appropriation  by  congress  of  $30,000  specitically  for  that  purpose. 
The  record  of  ihis  season  showed  how  admirably  the  service  had  been  adapted  to  tlie 
purpose  for  which  it  had  been  organized:  11G5  lives  were  saved  on  the  three  coasts  cov- 
ered by  its  operations,  while  only  two  were  lost.  The  years  following  were  marked  by 
constant  and  marked  improvement  in  the  scope  and  tlie  working  of  the  service.  A  valu- 
able code  of  signals  to  enable  vessels  in  danger  to  communicate  with  the  stations  was 
adopted  in  1878;  a  line  of  telegraph  between  capes  Henry  and  Hatteras,  and  in  tiie 
vicinity  of  the  stations  on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  connecting  with  the  head-quarters 
of  the  signal  service  in  Washington,  was  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  life-saving  service; 
and  preparations  were  made  which  resulted  in  the  adaptation  of  a  system  of  telephones 
to  the  same  purpose  at  twelve  of  the  stations  on  that  coast.  The  act  of  congress  of 
June  18,  1878,  organized  the  life-saving  service  into  a  distinct  department;  it  having 
been  previously  associated  with  the  revenue  marine.  This  act  also  extended  the  annual 
term  of  service  of  the  crews,  doubled  the  pay  of  station-keepers,  and  authorized  compen- 
sation for  the  voluntary  life-boat  service  which  had  been  established  on  the  lakes. — The 
scene  of  the  labors  of  the  life-saving  service  covered,  in  1871-72,  the  coast  of  Long  island 
and  New  Jersey;  the  seasons  of  1872-74,  that  of  cape  Cod  in  addition  to  these;  the 
season  of  1874-75,  the  coasts  of  New  England,  Long  island.  New  Jersey,  and  the  coast 
from  cape  Henry  to  cape  Hatteras;  season  of  1875-76,  coasts  of  New  England,  Long 
island,  New  Jersey,  coast  from  cape  Henlopen  to  cape  Charles,  and  that  from  cape 
Henry  to  cape  Hatteras;  season  of  1876-77,  all  the  foregoing,  Avitli  the  addition  of  Florichi 
and  the  lake  coast;  season  of  1877-78,  the  coast  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island  and  Long  island.  New  Jersey,  cape  Henlopen  to  cape  Charles,  cape 
Henry  to  cape  Hatteras,  eastern  coast  of  Florida,  lake  coast,  and  Pacific  coast;  1878-79, 
same  as  the  last.  Following  is  a  general  summary  of  disasters  which  have  occurred 
within  the  scope  of  life-saving  operations  from  Nov.  1,  1871  (date  of  introduction  of 
present  system),  to  close  of  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1879: 

Total  number  of  disasters 797 

Total  value  of  vessels $10,722,733 

Total  value  of  cargoes 5,923,294 

Total  value  of  property  saved 9,510,408 

Total  value  of  property  lost 7,099,619 

Total  number  of  persons  on  vessels ....  8,392 

Total  number  of  persons  saved 8,030 

Total  number  of  lives  lost 362 

Total  number  of  persons  sheltered 1,753 

Total  number  of  day's  shelter  afforded 4,790 

Of  the  number  of  lives  lost,  183  were  at  the  disasters  to  the  U.  S.  steamer  Huron,  Nov. 
24,  1878,  and  that  of  the  steamer  Metropolis,  Jan.  29.  1878.— At  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1878,  there  were  12  life-saving  districts,  covering  173  stations;  981 
surfmen  employed;  net  expenditures  for  the  year.  $363,674.72;  balance  of  appropria- 
tions unexpended.  $30,017.28.  The  personnel  of  the  service  included  1  general  superin- 
tendent, Sumner  I.  Kimball;  1  assistant  general  superintendent,  William  D.  O'Connor; 
1  inspector  of  life-saving  stations,  capt.  James  H.  Merryman;  2  superintendents  of  con- 
struction of  life-saving  stations,  capt.  John  McGowan.  capt.  James  H.  Merryman;  12 
assistant  inspectors,  2  lieutenants,  U.  S.  revenue  marine  on  special  duty,  12  district 
superintendents,  1  assistant  district  superintendent. 

LIGAMENTS  (mi^e).     See  Skeleton. 

LIGAN.     See  Flotsam,  ante. 

LIGATURE  (ante).  The  ligature  had  been  partially  applied  by  the  Roman  surgeons. 
but  it  fell  into  disuse  during  the  dark  ages,  and  was  not  revived  till  1536-37,  when  the 
celebrated  Ambroise  Pare  (q.v.)  introduced  it  while  in  Italy  with  the  army  of  marshal 
Rene  de  Mont- Jean.  This  example  did  not,  however,  suffice  to  make  the  practice  gen- 
eral, and  it  was  long  before  it  was  introduced  into  England,  where,  as  late  as  1761,  it 
needed  advocates  in  cases  of  wounded  arteries.  Thirty  years  after  this,  John  Hunter 
employed  the  ligature  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism  in  a  new  way,  viz.,  by  tying  tlie 
artery  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  aneurismal  sack,  and  where  it  was  in  a  healthy 
condition.     l3ut  this  great  improvement  was  coldly  received. 

Ligatures  are  applied  chiefly  1.  For  rem()^■ing  tumors  of  various  kinds,  su<  ii 
as   liemorrhoids   of   the  rectum,  and  fibrous,    fleshy,   and  erectile   tumors   in    various 
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parts;  2.  For  arresting  hcmorrliagc  in  arteries,  either  at  tlie  time  of  an  amputation.  (  r 
any  operation  in  wiiicli  an  artery  is  divided,  or  ^vhen  au  artery  is  wounded  by  accident. 
3.  For  arresting  the  tlow  of  blood,  to  diminish  either  tlie  s?/;;;)?!/ of  blood  going  to  a  pi^rt, 
or  ihefl^nc  of  blood  in  an  aneuri.snial  or  otherwise  wealvcned  artery. 

Ligatures  are  of  various  materials,  as  linen  thread  or  twine,  silk,  animal  membrane, 
such  as  tlie  gut  of  the  silk-worm,  deer-skin,  catgut,  gold,  silver,  ])latinum,  or  lead  wire. 
The  principles  indicating  the  use  of  these  various  materials  vary  with  circumstances.  It 
is  often  desirable,  instead  of  keeping  a  wound  open,  to  close  it  immediately,  in  which 
case  the  ligature  must  be  of  such  material  that  it  can  be  left  in  the  wound  and  allow  of 
the  flesh  to  heal  over  it.  Linen  thread  or  silk  will  not  then  answer,  because  of  the  irri- 
tation they  would  create.  Fine  gold  and  silver  wire  has  been  successfully  used  in  such 
cases,  the  ends  of  the  ligature  being  cut  off  short.  After  a  while  the  small  piece  of  liga- 
ture will  make  its  way  to  the  surface,  after  having  fullilled  its  office,  or  it  may  become 
covered  with  a  cellular  capsule.  The  older  surgeons  used  animal  membranes,  but  with 
indifferent  success,  AVardrop  used  the  gut  of  the  silk-w^orm,  and  catgut  was  employed 
by  sir  Astley  Cooper,  with  a  view  to  absorption  of  the  ligature.  In  one  patient  of 
Cooper's,  80  years  of  age,  the  w^ound  healed  in  four  days;  another  in  twenty,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  the  material  was  absorbed.  Other  surgeons  who  attempted  to  imi- 
tate the  process  failed;  the  catgut  was  often  found  too  weak,  or  wanting  in  lirmness; 
and  sir  Astley  himself,  after  having  some  unsuccessful  cases,  abandoned  the  use  of  this 
material  and  returned  to  that  of  the  ordinary  hempen  thread.  The  wire  ligature  now 
so  much  used,  and  which  in  many  modern  operations  is  absolutely  necessary  for  suc- 
cess, is  an  American  invention.  It  originated  with  Drs.  Physick  and  Levert,  who  per- 
formed several  operations  with  threads  of  gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  lead.  When  the 
ends  of  the  ligature  w^ere  cut  off  close  to  the  vessels  they  usually  became  imbedded  in  a 
cellular  capsule,  and  did  not  occasion  irritation.  But  this  practice  also  fell  into  disuse, 
to  be  revived  in  recent  times  with  certain  modifications  which  render  it  almost  one  of 
the  necessary  adjuncts  of  modern  surgery.  The  use  of  the  catgut  ligature  has  also 
recently  been  revived  with  the  very  important  improvement  of  treating  it  with  a  solution 
of  carbolic  acid. 

The  immediate  effects  on  an  artery  of  a  ligature  applied  with  sufficient  force  are  the 
division  of  the  internal  and  middle  coats  and  the  constriction  of  the  outer  one.  See 
Arteky,  ante.  An  examination  of  the  vessel  a  few  days  after  will  reveal  the  formation 
of  a  pyramidal  coagulum,  composed  of  plastic  matter  at  its  base  and  a  fibrinous  clot  at 
its  apex.  The  vessel  at  this  point  will  also  be  surrounded  bycoagulable  lymph.  At  the 
expiration  of  two  or  three  months  the  end  of  the  artery  will  be  converted  into  a  tibro- 
cellular  cord  as  far  up  as  the  first  branch  above  the  ligature. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  application  of  ligatures  to  wounded  arteries  may  be 
briefly  slated  in  two  axioms:  1.  Cut  directly  down  on  the  wounded  part,  and  tie  the 
vessel  there;  2.  Apply  the  ligature  to  both  ends  of  the  wounded  vessel  if  it  be  divided, 
or,  if  it  be  only  punctured,  to  both  distal  and  proximal  sides  of  the  puncture;  or,  in 
other  words,  in  either  case  tie  the  aitery  in  two  places.  The  principles  are:  if  we  wish 
to  get  at  both  ends  of  the  vessel  convenientl3^  w-e  should  cut  directly  down  to  the  point 
of  injury;  we  tie  both  ends  of  the  divided  vessel,  or  on  both  sides  of  the  wound  in  it, 
because  if  the  proximal  side  (that  towards  the  heart)  alone  is  lied,  vascular  connections 
which  may  exist  between  the  distal  portion  of  the  artery  and  other  vessels  mny  cause 
recurrent  hemorrhage.  If  it  does  not  take  place  soon  after  the  application  in  the  form 
of  arterial  blood,  venous  blood  will  be  likely  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  days. 

At  first  ligatures  were  applied  to  arteries,  in  operations  for  aneurism,  near  the  sack, 
and  on  the  proximal  side  (that  nearest  the  heart).  The  vessel  so  near  the  aneurism  rarely 
being  Ijcalthy.  generally  soon  gave  wav,  and  the  operation  proved  fatal.  John  Hunter, 
as  above  mentioned,  made  the  improvement  of  tying  at  a  distance  from  the  tumor,  and 
also  on  the  pioximal  side,  and  that  is  still  the  most  favorable  position;  but  Brasdor  after- 
wards conceived  the  idea  of  tying  on  the  distal  side,  because  the  flow  of  blood  may  be 
arrested  in  this  way,  and  consolidation  effected  in  the  usual  way  by  tlie  laminated 
deposit  of  fibrine.  The  proximal  operation  is,  however,  preferable  when  anatomical  dif- 
ficulties do  not  prevent  or  greatly  interfere.  The  immediate  object  of  applying  a  liga- 
ture for  aneurism  is  to  cause  consolidation  in  the  pai'ts,  thereby  producing  a  condition 
which  will  prevent  the  rupture  of  the  vessel  by  the  heart's  action.  This  consolidation  it 
produces  l)y  producing  coagulation  of  blood  within  the  vessel,  and  a  deposit  of  plastic 
lyniph  around  it.  In  successful  cases,  after  consolidation  and  formation  of  tissue  have 
advanced  sufliciently,  the  tissues  give  way  which  are  included  in  the  ligature,  and  this 
may  be  easily  removed.  The  success  of  the  operation  depends  upon  the  re-establish- 
mcnt  of  the  circulation  in  those  parts  which  are  supplied  by  that  portion  of  the  vessel 
which  is  severed  from  its  connection  with  the  heart.  This  is  effected  by  nature  in 
establishing  anastomosing  circulation  with  collateral  branches.  The  bleeding  which 
may  result  after  the  ligature  of  an  artery  is  called  .secondary  hemorrliiige.  and  may  arise 
from  the  giving  way  of  the  coats  of  the  ves.sel,  Ix'cause  it  may  not  have  been  properly 
tied,  or  because  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  not  such  as  to"^  allow  of  natural  coagula- 
tion of  the  i»lood. 

The  great    operations  in  arterial   ligature  are  the  tying  of  the  subclavian,  innomi- 
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Date,  carotid,  and  iliac  arteries.  See  Circulation,  ante.  Tliv3  axillarj,  brachial, 
I'einoral,  and  smaller  arteries  of  tlie  limbs  are  frequently  tied  for  various  reasons;  but 
sometimes  success  is  rendered  ditRcult,  even  in  these  minor  operations,  from  liability  to 
.c:angrene  of  the  limb,  in  consequence  of  the  deprivation  of  circulation;  and  the  opera- 
tion is  justified  where  an  aneurism  has  burst  or  a  ligature  of  an  aheady  tied  artery  has 
given  way.  Life  is  sometimes  prolonged  for  many  hours  and  even  several  days,  which, 
under  some  circumstances,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  The  ligation  of  arteries 
often  demands  the  greatest  dexterity,  skill,  and  surgical  knowledge.  Tissues  wbicli  lie 
at  considerable  depths  require  to  be  divided  by  the  knife;  much  of  the  work  has  to  be 
done  without  the  aid  of  the  sight. 

The  abdominal  aorta  has  been  tied  in  seven  instances.  The  first  operation  was  per- 
formed by  the  great  English  surgeon,  sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  1817,  Hie  patient  surviving 
48  hours.  The  next  was  by  James  of  Exeter,  in  1829.  the  patient  living  only  a  few 
liours  afterwards.  Murray,  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1834,  performed  the  next 
operation,  which  terminated  fatally  in  24  hours.  Monteiro  of  Rio  Janeiro,  in  1842, 
had  the  most  remarkable  prolongation  of  life  under  this  operation,  tlie  patient  living  10 
days.  South  of  Loudon  performed  the  fifth  operation  in  1856,  with  43  hours'  lease  of 
life.  McGuire  of  Richmond,  U.  S.  A.,  performed  the  sixth  operation  in  18G8,  the 
patient  surviving  12  liours.  Stokes  of  Dublin  tied  the  artery  in  the  seventh  instance  in 
1869.  with  a  fatal  issue  in  13  hours. 

The  common  iliac  artery,  according  to  statistics  of  Dr.  Stephen  Smith  of  New 
York,  has  been  ligated  40  times,  with  10  recoveries.  Of  14  cases  in  which  this  vessel 
was  tied  for  hemorrhage,  13  proved  fatal.  The  majority  of  the  recoveries  took  place 
after  ligature  for  aneurism,  which  constituted  about  one-half  of  the  cases.  The  first 
time  a  ligature  was  ever  placed  around  this  artery  in  tiie  living  subject  was  by  Dr. Wil- 
liam Gibson  of  Philadelphia,  in  1812,  in  a  case  of  gun-shot  wound.  Tiie  patient  died 
on  the  13111  day  of  peritonitis  and  secondary  hemorrhage.  It  was  tied  in  1827  by  Dr. 
Valentine  Mott,  with  a  successful  result.  The  operation  lasted  less  than  one  hour.  It 
was  performed  on  Mar.  15,  and  the  ligature  was  removed  on  April  3  following.  On 
]'\Iay20  the  patient  made  a  journey  of  25  miles.  The  internal  iliac  arterj/ was  ligatured  for 
the  first  time  in  1812  by  Stevens  of  St.  Croix,  since  which  it  has  been  tied  19  times,  in  6 
cases  with  success — viz.,  by  Arndt,  Dr.  White  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.  (on  a  tailor  60  years 
old),  Valentine  Mott,  Syme,  Morton,  and  Gallozzi.  The  external  iliac  artery  was  first 
tied  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Abernethy  of  London,  in  1796,  in  a  case  of  femoral  aneurism 
(Power).  During  the  following  50  years  the  operation  was  performed  in  100  recorded 
cases  for  inguinal  aneurism  (Norris),  with  a  result  of  73  cures  and  27  deaths.  In  one 
remarkable  case  both  external  iliacs  were  tied,  with  a  successful  result,  by  Tait  (Erich- 
sen).  In  1814  sir  Astley  Cooper  had  performed  the  operation  seven  times,  with  success 
in  four  cases.  In  1860  it  had  been  tied  for  aneurism  of  the  femoral  artery  43  times 
(Power). 

Ligature  of  the  innominata,  or  hrachio-ce'phalic  artery. — From  a  table  in  an  essay 
awarded  the  second  prize  by  the  American  medical  association  in  1878  to  Dr.  John  A. 
Wyetli  of  the  university  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  there  are  recorded  16  cases  of  ligature  of 
this  artery,  the  largest  of  the  branches  of  the  aorta,  and  which  divides  into  the  right 
subclavian  and  right  common  carotid.  One  of  these  operations  was  attended  with  suc- 
cess, that  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Smyth  of  New  Orleans,  in  1864,  in  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the 
subclavian  artery.  The  following  note  is  taken  from  the  table:  "Aneurism  resulted 
from  violent  stretching  of  the  arm;  three  months  later  innominate  and  carotid  were  tied 
simultaneously;  did  well  until  the  14th  day,  when  hemorrhage  (16  oz.)  occurred,  which 
was  controlled  by  compress;  15th  and  16th  days,  continued  slight  hemorrhage;  17th  day, 
wound  was  filled  with  small  shot;  51st  day,  terrible  hemorrhage:  54th  day,  vertebral 
artery  tied;  55th  day,  shot  removed  from  wound;  patient  continued  to  do  well,  and 
recovered."  The  man  died  10  years  afterw^ards  of  hemorrhage  from  the  original  sack  of 
the  aneurism.  The  first  ligation  of  this  arter}^  was  by  Valentine  Mott,  in  1818,  and 
marked  an  era  in  surgery.  The  patient  survived  till  the  26th  day.  Four  years  later 
Vou  Graefe  of  Berlin  performed  the  operation,  and  the  patient  lived  till  the  67th  day. 

Ligature  of  the  suhclaman  artery . — In  a  report  made  to  the  American  medical  associa- 
tion in  1867  by  Drs.  Willard  Parker,  George  W.  Norris,  J.  H.  Armsby,  and  William  H. 
Mussey,  there  are  tabulated  157  well-authenticated  cases.  The  first  operation  was  per- 
formed by  Keate,  in  1800,  for  traumatic  axillary  aneurism,  four  months  after  the  injury. 
The  patient  recovered.  The  next  operation  was  by  Ramsden,  in  1809,  also  for  axillary 
aneurism.  The  patient  died  on  the  fifth  day.  Four  other  fatal  operations  followed,  till, 
in  1815,  Chamberla\'ne  was  successful.  The  eighth  case  was  bv  Di-.  Wright  Post  of 
New  York,  in  1817,  which  also  terminated  favorably,  the  patient  recovering.  The 
ninth  and  tenth  cases  were  by  the  celebrated  French  surgeon,  Dupuytren,  both  in  1819, 
one  being  successful  and  the  other  fatal.  These  early  and  pioneer  operations  are  sur- 
rounded with  great  interest.  They  were  careful  steps  in  the  art  of  surgery,  taken  by 
great  men.  The  second  American  operation  for  ligature  of  the  subclavian  artery  was 
by  Valentine  Mott,  in  1830,  for  axillary  aneurism,  and  was  successful.  Dr.  Mott's 
second  case,  in  1831,  was  fatal  on  the  18tli  day.  Tlie  first  distal  ligature  of  the  sub- 
clavian arteiy  was  by  AYardrop,  an  English  surgeon,  in  1827,  for  aneurism  of  the  inno- 
minata. This  distal  operation  on  arteries  was  conceived  by  Brasdor,  but  first  carried  out 
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b}'  Deschamps.  See  Bhasdou's  Operatiox,  ante.  Tlie  next  operalion  on  tlie  distal 
side  of  the  aneurism  ^Yas  pcrfonned  by  Dvipuytrcn,  in  1620,  hut  did  not  result  in 
recoveiy.  the  patient  dying  of  exhaustion  on  the  7th  day.  There  were  10  distal  cases, 
b  of  wiiich  died.  The  two  successful  ones  were  by  Wardrop  and  Heath.  Between 
1831  and  184:4.  not  inclusive,  ligature  of  tlie  subclavian  artery  was  i)erfor)ned  41  times, 
with  IG  favorable  and  25  unfavorable  results.  Dr.  Mott's  third  operation  for  ligature 
of  the  subclavian  was  in  18o8,  and  resulted  in  recovery.  Drs.  John  C.  Warren  of  Bos- 
ton, Valentine  Mott  and  A.  C.  Post  of  New  York,  each  tied  the  artery  with  successful 
results  in  1844.  all  of  the  patients  recovering.  Dr.  .Mott's  fifth  case,  in  1850,  was  also 
successful,  making  a  record  of  five  cases  of  ligature  of  the  subclavian  artery,  two  being 
upon  the  left,  thcT  most  difficult  side,  with  only  one  fatal  result.  Dr.  Willard  Parker 
bus  also  tied  the  subclavian  artery  live  times,  with  but  two  fatal  results,  in  one  of  which 
the  patient  survived  till  the  42d  day.  Of  the  whole  157  cases,  79  were  successful  and 
78  fatal.  The  committee  reported  89  additional  cases,  with  28  fatal  results.  They  also 
remark  that  the  subclavian  artery,  in  its  first  division,  has  been  tied  18  times  without  a 
single  recovery;  in  its  second  division,  9  times,  with  4  deaths;  and  in  its  third  division, 
174"times,  with  89  deaths. 

In  the  essay  of  Dr.  Wyeth,  above  quoted,  Ihere  is  a  tabulated  collection  of  286 
cases  of  ligature  of  the  subclavian,  which  he  comprises  in  three  sections:  those  in 
Avhich  the  ligature  was  applied  to  the  first  division  of  the  artery;  those  in  which  it  was 
applied  in  tlie  middle  part  of  its  course;  and  those  in  which  the  third  division  was  the 
seat  of  (operation.  This  report  agrees  with  the  preceding  in  regard  to  the  18  cases  of 
ligature  in  the  first  division  of  the  vessel.  One  of  these  cases,  that  of  Rossi,  in  1844, 
possesses  uncommon  interest,  from  the  fact  that  the  autopsy  showed  that  the  only  artery 
going  to  the  brain  which  was  not  obliterated,  and  therefore  capable  of  carr3'ing  blood, 
was  the  left  vertebral,  and  yet  the  patient  survived  six  days,  dymg  of  cerebral  anaemia. 
In  its  second  division,  the  subclavian  has  been  ligated  18  times,  with  four  cures,  the 
first  by  Dupuvtren  in  1819;  the  second  bv  Nichols  of  Norwich,  Enuiand,  in  1832;  the 
third  by  J.  C.'Warrcn  of  Boston  in  1844;  and  the  fourth  by  T.  G^  Morton  of  Phila- 
delphia in  1806.  Tlie  subclavian  has  been  tied  in  its  third  division,  that  next  the  axilla, 
in  254  cases.  The  first  was  Ramsdeu's  case  in  1809.  Recovery  follovred  in  120  cases,  or 
nearly  50  per  cent. 

Lif/ation  of  the  common  carotid  artery. — Dr.  Wyeth,  in  an  essay  on  the  surgical 
anatomy  and  history  of  the  common,  external,  and  internal  carotid  arteries,  and  which 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  by  the  American  medical  association  in  1878,  reports  794 
cases  of  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  arter}',  18  of  the  internal,  and  91  of  the  exter- 
nal carotid.  These  are  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  embrace  many  in 
military  surgery  furnislied  during  the  late  American  and  European  wars,  the  records  of 
whiclj,  until  recently,  have  not  been  accessible.  ''J'hc  common  carotid  arier}^  was  first 
tied  by  Abernethy  in  1808,  the  patient  surviving  30  hours.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed six  times  by  Dr.  Gurdon  Buck  of  New  York  between  the  years  1839  and  1857. 
All  recovered  from  the  operation  but  one;  and  three  were  cured.  Five  operations  were 
performed  by  Dr.  Detmold  of  New  York,  with  four  recoveries,  two  cures,  and  one 
checking  of  malignant  growth  for  several  months.  Dr.  Frank  11.  Hamilton  has  tied 
the  common  carotid  11  times,  with  8  recoveries,  one  cure,  and  one  improvement.  The 
case  of  cure  was  for  aneurism.  Most  of  the  other  cases  were  of  malignant  disease,  in 
■which  only  temponiry  relief  was  expected.  Three  cases  were  \)y  Dr.  J.  C.  Hutchison 
of  Brooklyn,  two  of  which  were  cured.  One  of  these  w^as  a  wound,  and  the  other  a 
case  of  severe  neuralgia,  for  which  man}- teeth  and  portions  of  the  alveolar  process  had 
been  removed.  The  fatal  case  was  one  of  aneurism  of  the  innominate  artery,  and  the 
patient  survived  till  the  41st  day.  Five  o]-)crations  were  by  Yon  Langenbeck,  with  two 
recoveries,  including  one  cure.  Four  were  by  Liston,  with  one  temporary  i-ecovery. 
Three  were  by  Dr.  George  ^IcClellan  of  Philadelphia,  one  for  erectile  tum(;r  of  orbit, 
one  for  eicctile  tumor  of  cheek,  and  one  for  vascular  fungus  of  the  dura-mater,  All 
were  cured.  There  are  81  cases  of  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  given  in  Dr.  Wyeth's 
table,  performed  by  Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  with  26  recoveries,  including  9  cures  and  6 
improvements.  Dr.  A.  B.  Mott,  son  of  Valentine,  lias  performed  the  operation  11  times, 
with  10  recoveries,  including  7 cures.  Nunneley  has  tied  the  artery  six  times  for  aneu- 
rUm  of  the  orbit,  with  five  recoveries,  including  two  cures,  and  one  decided  improve- 
ment. There  are  13ca.ses  by  Dr.  Willard  Parker.  The  first,  in  1848.  was  one  of  epileps}-. 
The  patient  had  h:id  a  portion  of  skull  n  noved  by  the  trephine,  with  temporary 
improvement;  but,  the  attacks  recurring,  the  carotid  was  tied.  Tlie  ])ati(;nt  died  of  some 
other  afTe{;tion  27  years  after.  Of  the  other  12  cases,  10  recovered,  including  8  cured, 
and  3  benefited.  In  four  there  was  no  benefit,  but  tlie}'  were  cases  of  maligi'.ant  dis- 
ease, which  demanded  interference.  PirigoiT  has  tied  tho  arter}^  12  times,  with  6  recov- 
eries, including  1  cure,  but  they  were  difiicult  cases;  three  for  aneurism  of  the  innomi- 
nata,  others  for  shoi-wounds  and  tumors.  Preston,  in  India,  tied  the  artery  six  times, 
■with  recovery  in  all.  One  was  for  epilepsv  of  5  years'  standing.  Tiiere  was  no  return 
of  the  a,ttack  for  5  months,  and  much  imi)rovement  of  the  general  health.  Dr.  8ands 
of  New  York  has  ligated  the  artery  8  times,  with  5  recoveries,  including  2  cur(!S,  one 
of  which  was  in  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  lower  j;iv»-bone.  Syme  has  tied 
the  artery  6   times,  with  4  cures.     Dr.  John  C.  AVarren   of  Boston   tied   the  artery  8 
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times,  with  8  recoveries,  including  3  cures.  The  first  operation  was  in  1827,  for  aneur- ' 
isra  of  4  years'  standing,  and  was  successful.  Dr.  James  R.  Wood  of  New  York  has 
tied  the  artery  9  times,  with  6  recoveries,  including  2  cures  and  2  improvements. 
The  other  cases  were  of  a  malignant  nature,  and  incurable.  Of  27  cases  tabulated  by 
Erichsen  of  ligature  of  both  riglit  and  left  common  carotids,  19  recovered.  There  was 
an  interval  betVv'een  the  two  operations  of  a  few  months;  in  one  case  of  a  year;  and  in 
one  case  of  38  years;  the  right  carotid  having  been  tied  by  Dupuytren  in  1819,  the  left 
by  Robert  in  1857,  the  latter  operation  being  soon  followed  by  death. 

In  regard  to  the  effects  upon  the  brain  of  ligation  of  the  carotids,  it  maybe  remarked 
that  ligature  of  one  carotid  causes  cerebral  disturbance  in  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
cases,  and  of  these  more  than  one-half  are  fatal.  The  tying  of  both  carotids,  with  an 
interval  of  several  days  or  weeks,  appears  not  to  cause  more  cerebral  disturbance  than 
when  but  one  is  tied.  The  cerebral  symptoms  caused  by  ligature  of  one  or  both  carot- 
ids sometimes  depend  upon  a  diminished  suppl}^  of  blood,  and  consist  of  convulsive 
movements,  syncope,  and  paralysis.  In  other  cases  there  will  be  increased  pressure 
upon  the  brain,  followed  by  drowsiness,  stupor,  coma,  and  apoplexy.  Inflammation  is 
also  one  of  the  effects,  usually  coming  on  in  a  few^  hours  after  the  operation.  The 
lungs  are  also  frequently  affected  after  ligation  of  the  carotids,  as  has  been  specially 
pointed  out  by  Jobert  and  Miller,  becoming  congested,  with  a  tendency  to  a  low  form 
of  inflammation,  in  consequence  of  deficient  innervation. 

LIGHT  {ante),  ximong  the  latest  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  velocity  of  light 
are  those  which  are  published  in  the  Annates  de  U Ohserxatoire  de  Paris,  vol.  xiii.,  being 
an  account  by  M.  Cornu  of  the  experiments  made  between  the  observatory  of  Paris 
and  the  tower  of  Montlhery.  The  result  of  these  experiments  gave,  for  the  velocity  of 
light,  300,400  kilometers  per  second.  Foucault's  experiments,  made  in  1862,  placed  it 
at  298,000  kilometers,  or  185,000  miles;  and  the  investigations  made  at  the  naval  acad- 
emy, Annapolis,  1879,  gave  a  mean  between  these  two  conclusions — 186,805  miles,  or 
299,951  kilometers. 

LIGHT  {ante).     See  Undulatory  Theory  of  Light,  ante. 

LIGHT,  Aberration  of.     See  Aberration  of  Light,  ante. 

LIGHT,  Zodiacal.     See  Zodiacal  Light,  ante. 

LIGHT-HOUSE  {ante).  Light-houses  w^ere  not  constructed  until  some  advance- 
ment was  made  in  navigation,  but  beacon-fires  were  lighted  for  the  guidance  of  the 
early  mariners.  The  most  celebrated  ancient  light-house  was  the  Pharos  (q.v.)  of  Alex- 
andria, built  upon  a  rocky  point  of  that  name  wdiicli  had  been  an  islet,  but  was  con- 
nected by  Alexander  the  great  with  Alexandria  by  a  roadway  called  the  seven-mile  mole, 
or  heptastadiam.  The  light-house  was  commenced  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  finished  about 
280  B.C.,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  about  400  ft. 
high,  and  the  light  which  was  kept  burning  on  its  top  could  be  seen,  according  to 
Josephus,  at  a  distance  of  40  miles.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake after  having  stood  1600  3'ears.  It  was  constructed  in  the  form  of  the  frustrum  of 
a  square  pyramid,  having  an  immense  base  whose  dimensions  are  not  known.  The 
tower  of  Cordouan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  in  the  ba}"  of  Biscay,  is  another  cele- 
brated light-house,  but  of  modern  date  and  still  standing.  It  was  commenced  in  1584 
and  finished  in  1610  by  Louis  de  Foix.  It  stands  upon  a  rocky  ledge,  which  is  under 
water  except  at  low  tide.  The  base  is  the  frustrum  of  a  cone,  135  ft.  in  diameter  at  the 
bottom,  16  ft.  high,  and  125  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  top;  built  solid  of  cut  stone,  with  the 
exception  of  a  chamber  in  the  center,  20  ft.  square  and  8  ft.  high,  containing  a  water 
cistern,  A  wall  12  ft.  high  and  11  ft.  thick  stands  upon  the  margin  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  base.  The  tower  is  50  ft.  in  diameter  at  its  base,  is  115  ft.  high,  and  is  the 
frustrum  of  a  cone,  surmounted  by  a  lantern  dome.  The  entire  height  from  the  rock  is 
162  ft.,  the  whole  height  of  the  tower,  including  the  dome,  being  146  feet.  The  first 
Fresnel  lens  ever  manufactured  was  placed  in  this  light-house  in  1823.  The  Eddystone 
light-house  in  the  English  channel  is  described  under  the  title  Eddystone  {ante).  The 
Bell  rock  light-house,  off  the  e.  coast  of  Scotland,  is  built  upon  a  reef  or  rocks  in  the 
German  ocean,  11  m.  from  the  coast,  nearly  opposite  the  Tay  firth.  The  rock  upon 
which  it  stands  is  a  red  sandstone,  from  12  to  15  ft.  below  spring  tide,  with  from  2  to  4 
ft.  exposure  at  low  tide.  The  structure  is  also  of  sandstone,  but  the  outer  tiers  for  30 
ft.  high  are  of  granite.  It  was  designed  by  the  celebrated  Scotch  engineers,  Robert 
Stevenson  and  John  Rennie,  and  constructed  by  the  former.  The  erection  of  the  second 
Eddystone  lighthouse  had  given  Smeaton  much  study,  and  his  experience  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  Stevenson  in  the  structure  at  Bell  rock.  In  form  it  resembles  the 
Eddystone.  The  diameter  at  the  base  is  42  ft.,  while  at  the  top,  beneath  the  cornice,  it 
is  15  feet.  The  stone- work  is  102^  ft.  high,  and  the  whole  structure,  including  the  lan- 
tern, 115  feet.  See  Bell  Rock,  ante.  The  Skerryvore  light-house,  built  \\\Mm  the 
Skerryvore  rocks,  which  lie  in  the  tracks  of  vessels  going  around  the  north  of  Ireland 
or  Scotland  from  the  Clyde  and  Mersej^  was  constructed  by  Alan  Stevenson,  the  son  of 
Robert.  See  Srkkkyvore,  ante.  There  are  many  very  fine  light-liouses  in  the  United 
States,  the  most  noted  of  which  was  erected  upon  Minot's  ledge,  off  the  toAvn  of  Cohas- 
set,  Massachusetts  bay,  about  20  m.  e.s.e.  of  Boston,  and  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
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places  in  the  world  without  a  siirnal.  The  difficulties  in  the  construction  of  a  light-house 
upon  this  rock  were  iiunicnse.  An  iron  structure  was  first  erected,  being-  conipleied  in 
1849,  which  stood  till  April,  1851,  when  it  was  demolished  by  a  territic  storm.  The 
iron  piles,  10  in.  in  diameter  and  sunk  5  ft.  into  the  rock,  were  twisted  off  near  the  sur- 
face. In  1852  money  was  appropriated  by  congress  for  a  new  light-house,  and  work  was 
commenced  in  1855, "^but  it  was  not  till  the  latter  part  of  1857  that  the  flrst  stone  was 
laid.  Four  stones  were  laid  in  this  year;  six  courses  were,  however,  laid  in  1858;  and 
in  1859  the  stone-work  was  completed*^.  The  whole  was  finished  in  1800.  It  is  a  granite 
tower  in  the  form  of  the  frustrum  of  a  cone,  having  a  base  30  ft.  in  diameter,  and  a 
height  of  stone-work  of  88  ft.,  the  lower  40  ft.  being  solid.  The  courses  are  dove- 
tailed, and  are  fastened  together  with  wrought-iron  dowels.  The  defect  in  the  iron 
Minot's  ledge  light-house  was  owing  to  the  stinted  outlay.  Had  three  or  four  times  as 
nmch  money  been  expended  on  it,  so  that  it  could  have  been  much  broader  at  the  base 
as  well  as  higher,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  standing  to-day.  The  present  stone 
structure  is  affair  model  of  engineering,  and  will  probably  resist  the  waves  for  centu- 
ries. It  possesses  the  advantage,  which  all  solid  or  almost  solid  stone  structures  must 
liave  over  iron  framework,  of  a  vastly  greater  amount  of  inertia,  an  important  element 
of  resistance  to  the  waves.  Its  construction  is  said  to  have  offered  a  more  difficult 
problem  than  that  of  Bell  rock  or  Skerryvore,  one  reason  being  that  its  foundation  is 
deeper  beneath  the  surface.  The  light-house  at  Spectacle  reef,  in  the  northern  part  of 
lake  Huron,  was  built  not  only  to  resist  waves,  but  ice-fields,  often  covering  thousands 
of  acres  and  moving  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  m.  per  hour.  That  the  structure  should  be 
able  to  withstand  this  force  it  was  so  designed  as  to  cause  the  ice  to  be  broken  and  piled 
into  a  protecting  barrier.  The  tower  is  the  frustrum  of  a  cone,  32  ft.  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  and  18  ft.  just  beneath  the  cornice  at  a  height  of  80  feet.  The  whole  height  of 
stone-work  is  93  ft.  above  the  base,  which  is  11  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
tower  is  solid  as  high  as  34  ft.,  above  w^hich  it  contains  5  stories,  each  14  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  work  was  commenced  May  1,  1870,  and  the  light  Avas  first  used  June  1,  1874.  The 
cost  was  $375,000.  The  first  cast-iron  light-house  ever  erected  was  at  Point  Morant, 
Jamaica,  in  1842.  The  tower  is  built  of  9  tiers  of  plates  three-quarters  of  an  in.  thick  and 
10  ft.  high,  held  together  by  bolts  and  flanges  on  the  inside.  The  tower  is  filled  in  with 
masonry  and  concrete  to  the  height  of  27  feet.  It  rests  upon  a  foundation  of  granile 
and  rises  to  a  height  of  96  feet.  It  is  18^  ft,  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  11  ft.  at  the  top. 
A  modern  form  of  light-house  is  constructed  on  what  is  called  the  "  screw  pile"  s3-stem, 
an  invention  of  Alexander  Mitchell,  who,  with  his  son,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  light- 
house on  Maplin  sand,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  England.  Two  similar  structures 
followed.  Chapman  head  in  1849  and  Gunfleet  in  1850,  also  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames.  Other  screw-pile  lights  were  afterwards  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. The  great  feature  of  the  screw-pile  is  that  the  piles  upon  which  it  rests  are  in  the 
form  of  screws  and  are  driven  in  the  sand  or  soil  to  a  sutlicient  depth  in  the  manner 
of  a  corkscrew.  The  first  screw-pile  light-house  erected  in  the  United  States  was  by 
by  col.  Hartman  Bach,  U,  S.  E.,  at  the  mouth  of  Delaware  bay,  8  m.  from  the  ocean,  in 
1847-50,  where  it  stands  at  the  present  time  in  good  condition,  although  in  an  exposed 
place,  being  often  acted  against  by  immense  cakes  or  fields  of  ice  which  come  down  the 
Delaware  and  move  to  and  fro  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  It  is  surrounded  by 
an  ice-breaker  compo-;ed  of  screw-piles  driven  independentl}^  of  the  tower.  The  screw- 
pile  light-house  at  Sand  Key,  Florida  reefs,  is  supported  on  16  piles,  with  an  auxiliary 
pile  in  the  center  to  support  the  staircase,  making  in  all  17.  They  are  8  in,  in  diameter, 
with  a  screw  of  2  ft,  in  diameter  at  the  lower  ends,  which  are  bored  12  ft,  into  the  reef. 
The  framework  of  the  tower  consists  of  cast-iron  tubular  columns  framed  together,  hav- 
ing wrought-iron  ties  at  each  joint,  and  braced  diagonally  on  the  faces  of  each  tier. 
The  keeper's  house  is  supported  by  cast-iron  girders  and  joists  20  ft,  above  the  founda- 
tion. The  structuie  is  120  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  water.  The  foundation  is  50  ft.  in 
diameter.  Over  50  such  light-houses  have  been  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

LIGHT-HOUSE  BOARD  of  the  U.  S,,  a  body  organized  in  accordance  with  an 
act  of  congress,  approved  Aug,  31,  1852,  and  having  the  control  and  management  of 
all  lights,  buoys,  beacons,  etc.,  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  It  consists  of  eiglit 
persons,  viz.,  two  officers  of  high  rank  in  the  navy,  two  officers  of  the  corps  of  engi- 
neers, two  civilians  of  high  scientific  attainments,  an  officer  of  the  n.avy,  and  an  officer 
of  the  corps  of  engineers — the  two  latter  serving  as  secretaries.  The  board  as  tlnis  con- 
stituted is  attached  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  who  is  r.v-ojficio  presi- 
dent of  the  same.  A  chairman,  elected  by  the  members  from  their  own  number,  is 
chosen  to  preside  in  the  absence  of  the  president  ex-officio.  The  board  is  required  to 
meet  four  times  a  year,  and  the  secretary  of  the  trea.sury  is  empoAvered  to  call  it  together 
whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  exigencies  of  the  service  may  require  a  meeting.  It 
actually  meets  almost  ever\'  week  in  the  year.  The  coast  and  the  waters  of  the  country 
are  divided  into  districts,  each  of  which  is  .served  by  an  oflicer  of  the  army  or  the  navy 
in  the  capacity  of  light-house  inspector,  and  other  (officers  ai'c  employed  from  time  to 
time,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  service.  The  different  subjects  requiring  atten- 
tion are  first  referred  to  standing  committees,  whose  duty  it  is  to  investigate  and  report 
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to  the  board  what  action,  if  any,  is  required.     The  two  secretaries  perform  all  routine 
and  general  adiiiinistralive  duties  undur  the  orders  and  regulations  of  the  board. 

LIGHTNING  {(tnie).  The  abbe  Nolet  is  said  to  have  been  the  tirst  to  remark  the 
similarity  of  phenomena  in  discharges  of  liglitning-  and  of  the  electrical  machine,  but 
there  was  no  experimental  determination  of  the  identity  of  their  nature  until  Benjamin 
Fiankliii  made  his  celebrated  investigation  of  the  subject  by  the  use  of  a  kite  at  Phila- 
(iL'lphia  in  1752.  Three  years  previous  to  this,  however,  he  made  some  interesting 
remarks  upon  the  subject  in  his  Observatiofis  on  Electricity,  showing  that  his  mind  had 
comprehended  tiie causes  even  before  he  made  his  demonstrative  experiments.  He  says: 
"  Where  there  is  a  great  heat  on  the  land  in  a  particular  region  the  lower  air  is  rarelled 
and  rises;  the  cooler,  denser  air  above  it  descends;  the  clouds  in  the  air  meet  from  all 
sides  and  join  over  the  heated  place;  and  if  some  are  electrified,  others  not,  lightning 
and  thunder  succeed  and  showers  fall.  Hence,  thunder  gusts  after  heats,  and  cool  air 
after  gusts.  As  electricul  clouds  pass  over  a  country,  high  hills,  trees,  towers,  chimneys, 
etc.,  draw^  the  electric  fire,  and  it  is  therefore  dangerous  to  take  shelter  under  a  tree  dur- 
i;)g  a  thunder  gust.  It  is  safer  to  be  in  the  open  fields  for  another  reason.  When  the 
cluthesare  wet,  if  a  flash,  in  its  way  to  the  ground,  should  strike  your  head  it  may  run  in 
the  water  over  the  surface  of  your  body,  whereas  if  your  clothes  were  dry  it  would  go 
through  the  body."  Again:  "  Now,  if  the  fire  of  electricity  and  that  of  lightning  be  the 
same,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  a  former  paper,  and  a  tube  of  only  10  ft.  long 
AviJl  discharge  its  fire  at  2  or  3  in.  distance,  an  electrified  cloud  of  perhaps  10,000  acres 
lua}^  strike  and  discharge  on  the  earth  at  a  proportionally  greater  distance. "_  Speaking 
of  the  discharging  power  of  points  he  saj^s:  "  May  not  a  knowledge  of  this  power  of 
])oints  be  of  use  to  mankind  in  preserving  houses,  churches,  ships,  etc.,  from  the  stroke 
<dl  lightning  by  directing  us  to  fix,  on  the  highest  parts  of  those  edifices,  upright  rods  of 
iion  made  sharp  as  a  needle,  and  gilt  to  prevent  rusting,  and  from  the  foot  of  the  rods  a 
Vvire  down  the  outside  of  the  building  into  the  ground,  or  down  round  one  of  the  shrouds 
of  a  ship,  and  down  her  sides  till  it  reaches  the  water?  Would  not  the  pointed  rods 
probably  draw  the  electric  fire  silently  out  of  the  cloud  before  it  came  near  enough  to 
strike,  and  thereby  secure  us  from  the  most  sudden  and  terrible  mischief?"  He  pro- 
posed various  experiments,  and,  acting  under  his  instructions,  Dalibard  had  drawn 
electric  sparks  from  an  iron  rod  40  ft.  high  at  Marly  in  France,  and  had  charged  Leyden 
jars  with  the  apparatus.  May  10,  1752.  Franklin  did  not  make  his  kite-experiment  till 
inore  than  a  month  later,  viz.,  June  15.  It  was  natural  that  these  experiments  should 
be  repeated  all  over  the  civilized  world.  Prof.  Richman  of  St.  Petersburg  was  killed,  in 
the  summer  of  1753,  by  a  bolt  of  lightning  in  the  form  of  a  blue  ball  as  large  as  a  man's 
fist  which  leaped  from  the  insulated  conductor  to  his  head,  which  was  about  a  foot 
distant.  His  companion  was  struck  senseless  and  a  door  was  torn  from  its  place  by  the 
stroke.  In  the  experiment  of  M.  Romas  of  Nerac,  France  (see  «7i^<?).  which  has  been 
said  by  some  to  antedate  Franklin's,  he  used  a  kite  of  about  18  sq.ft.  surface,  with  a 
copper  wire  wound  around  the  string,  and  an  insulating  silk  cord  at  the  ground  end, 
near  which  an  iron  tube  was  placed  as  a  secondary  conductor.  When  the  kite  was  at  a 
Iieight  of  550  ft.  durinir  a  storm,  flashes  of  fire  darted  to  the  earth  attended  by  loud 
explosions,  and  all  light  bodies  in  the  vicinity  were  alternately,  positively  and  negatively, 
electrified  and  propelled  in  various  directions. 

It  lias  been  shown  by  Cavallo,  De  Saussure,  and  others  that  the  electrical  condition 
of  the  atmosphere,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  earth,  is  positive;  also,  by  La- 
place, Lavoisier,  Volta,  and  De  Saussure  that  the  cause  of  atmospheric  electricity  is 
evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  earth;  but,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Pouillet, 
evaporation  does  not  produce  opposite  electrical  conditions  unless  accompanied  by 
chemical  decomposition  or  separation  of  vapor  from  saline  solutions,  or  from  oxidizing 
surfaces  or  the  leaves  of  growing  plants.  Currents  of  wind  rushing  over  opposing 
objects,  occasioning  disturbance  of  electric  equilibiium,  are  among  the  chief  causes  of 
atmospheric  electricity,  the  electricity  passing  with  the  wind  to  elevated  regions;  or,  on 
the  two-fluid  hypothesis,  positive  electricity  being  carried  upwards,  while  the  negative 
passes  to  the  earth.  In  regard  to  the  production  of  the  various  kinds  of  lightning  and 
thunder,  they  may  be  explained  according  to  a  variety  of  circumstances.  To  account 
for  the  variations  in  tone  and  intensity  of  a  thunder-clap  as  heard  at  a  certain  point — 
that  is  to  say,  to  explain  what  conditions  were  present  and  what  form  or  dimensions  the 
discharge  had — would  be  very  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  fi*om  the  fact  that  it  is 
impossible  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  process  and  the  direction  of  the  discharge  or 
discharges.  The  reverberation  of  sound  ma}^  be  the  result  of  one  discharge,  which  is 
echoed  from  peak  to  peak  or  from  crag  to  crag  and  probably  from  cloud  to  cloud, 
although  the  power  of  clouds  to  reflect  sounds  has  not  been  determined.  There  may  be 
a  succession  of  discharges  from  different  portions  of  different  clouds  to  those  of  others, 
one  explosion  being  succeeded  by  another  in  consequence  of  changes  of  electrical  con- 
diiions  in  various  parts  of  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  apparatus.  The  increased  intensity 
of  a  roll  of  thunder  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  The  first  sounds  may 
be  produced  by  successive  minor  discharges,  causing  electrical  conditions  between  two 
laige  masses  of  clouds,  or  betv^een  a  large  mass  and  the  earth,  which  result  in  the  exchange 
of  large  quantities  of  electric  fluid,  or  the  descent  of  a  powerful  bolt  to  the  earth.  Although 
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many  phenomena  of  olectricity  are  well  known,  nncl  the  electricity  of  chemical  bntteries 
can  be  nicasured  and  rendered  serviceable,  still  its  real  nature  is  not  known.  It  is  r.ot 
positively  determined  whether  it  is  an  imponderable  body,  an  imponderable  force,  or 
merely  a  phenomenon  resulting  from  the  conditions  of  the  matter  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected. Until  its  nature  be  determined  it  cannot  be  said  whether  a  ball  of  lightning  is  a 
moving  mass  of  electrical  matter,  or  of  other  matter  in  a  peculiar  electrical  state.  There 
is  something  wonderfully  interesting  and  inexplicable  in  some  of  these  moving  masses 
of  apparent  tire.  The  ordinary  laws  of  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion  will  scarcely 
serve  to  explain  their  various  freaks.  They  often  seem  as  if  propelled  from  behind,  in 
the  manner  of  an  ordinary  projectile;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  pass  into  dwellings 
and  demolish  walls  may  indicate  that  they  are  driven  against  bodies,  and  not  attracted 
by  them. 

LIGNE,  Charles  Joseph,  Prince  de,  1735-1814;  b.  in  Brussels,  and  descended 
from  a  wealthy  and  powerful  Belgian  famil}^;  entered  the  Austrian  army  in  1752,  where 
he  served  with  distinction  through  the  seven  years'  war.  In  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.  he 
held  high  military  and  diplomatic  positions,  and  was  a  great  favorite  in  all  the  European 
courts.  During  the  reign  of  Leopold  he  fell  into  disgrace,  owing  largely,  no  doubt,  to 
his  son's  participation  in  the  Belgian  insurrection  of  1790,  after  which  event  he  'was 
never  again  in  the  public  service,  but  lived  in  retirement  at  Vienna,  employing  himself 
in  literary  pursuits.  Of  his  miscellaneous  works  in  34  volumes,  which  appeared  in 
1795-1811,  Malte  Brun  has  given  selections  in  2  volumes.  His  memoirs  and  letters  have 
considerable  historic  value. 

LIGNITE  (ajifc),  named  from  lignum,  wood,  a  kind  of  coal,  resembling,  probably 
the  condition  of  hard  coal  when  in  a  state  of  transition  or  process  of  manufaciure.  It 
has  no  definite  chemical  composition.  Some  beds  i)resent  a  decidedly  ligneous  structure 
in  the  upper  layers,  and  a  true  coal  character  below.  When  wood  is  buried  in  water 
or  earth,  it  decomposes  by  the  slow  process  of  oxidation,  or  eremacausis,  with  the  for- 
mation of  carbureted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  water,  petroleum,  etc., 
after  a  time  leaving  a  denser,  darker  substance.  After  a  long  time  it  becomes  black 
and  exhibits  a  pitchy,  somewhat  conchoidal  fracture.  It  is  then  lignite.  This  kind  of 
coal  is  chiefly  found  in  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  formations,  and  in  some  localities 
forms  immense  beds,  equal,  perhaps,  in  extent  to  the  beds  of  the  carboniferous  period. 
Lignite  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  peat  and  hard  and  Intuminons 
coal,  and  in  favorable  conditions  in  the  process  of  ages  peat  will  become  lignite,  and 
the  latter  will  be  converted  into  bituminous  coal  or  anthracite.  It  is  probable  that  most 
of  the  coal  in  China  and  India  is  more  or  less  lignitic  in  its  nature,  as  is  the 
case  of  that  of  western  America.  Lignite  is  found  also  in  Greenland  and  arctic 
America,  and  also  in  Central  and  South  America.  In  Europe  lignites  have  been 
mined  for  a  long  time,  and  are  used  not  only  for  heating  dwellings  and  other  domestic 
purposes,  but  for  generating  steam  in  locomotives  and  furnaces.  The  following 
analyses  indicate  the  variable  composition  of  lignite.  One  specimen  from  France 
contained,  in  round  numbers,  the  following  proportion  of  constituents:  Carbon,  70; 
hydrogen,  6;  oxygen,  18;  nitrogen,  1;  ashes,  5.  Another  specimen,  also  f lom  France, 
contained,  carbon,  64;  hydrogen,  4.6;  oxygen,  17;  nitrogen  1;  ashes,  13.4.  Another 
specimen  from  Switzerland  contained,  carbon,  70;  hydrogen,  5;  oxygen,  20.5;  nitrogen, 
1.3;  ashes,  3.2.  Another  specimen  from  Siberia  contained,  carbon,  47  5;  hydrogen,  4  5; 
oxygen,  32;  nitrogen,  1;  ashes,  15.  Another  specimen  from  Germany  contained,  car- 
bon, 70;  hydrogen,  3.2;  oxygen,  7.6;  nitrogen,  1:  ashes,  15.5.  The  last  specimen  shows 
a  considerably  Ic-^s  proportion  of  oxygen  than  the  others,  but  that  of  carbon  is  scarcely 
greater  than  in  the  other  specimens.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  its  heating  power  does 
not  differ  much  from  theirs.  The  principal  deposits  of  lignite  in  the  United  States  are 
in  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  California,  Oregon,  Wyoming,  and  Alaska. 
In  New  Mexico  the  beds  are  all  in  the  cretaceous  formation,  and  chiefly  in  the  lower 
.portion.  In  Colorado  and  Wyomingthe  beds  occupy  a  space  not  less  than  50,000  .sq.m., 
the  strata  varying  in  thickness  from  1  to  30  feet.  Many  of  these  lignitesare  now  mined  in 
Colorado,  and  they  resemble  in  quality  the  best  brown  coals  of  the  old  world.  Some 
lignites,  ns  in  Trinidad,  and  in  Utah,  near  Salt  Lake  City,  are  capable  of  being  coked  and 
used  in  smelting.  The  lignites  of  California  are  cretaceous,  and  many  of  them  find 
their  way  to  San  Fr;uu;isco.  On  the  coast  of  Oregon  the  lignites  belong  to  the  tertiary 
l")erio<:l,  and  have  been  mined  for  several  ye:irs.  An  analysis  of  a  specimen  of  coal  from 
Mount  Diablo,  Cal.,  by  H.  S.  ^lunroe  of  the  N.  Y.  school  of  mines,  gave  the  following 
results:  Carbon,  59.724;  hydrogen,  5.078;  oxygen,  15.697;  nitrogen,  1.008;  sulphur, 
3.916:  water,  8.940;  ash,  5.637.  A  lignitic  anthracite  from  Sonora  gave,  carbon.  84.103; 
hydrogen.  0.852;  oxygen,  2.137;  nitrogen,  2.80;  sulphur,  0.229;  water,  5.191;  ash. 
7.204.  This  is  evidently  a  superior  coal,  considered  as  a  lignite.  There  are  occasionally 
seams  of  lignite  along  the  Atlantic  coast  in  tertiary  formations,  mingled  more  or  less 
with  clay.  " 

LIGURIA  (Ltgurian  Republic,  ante),  in  ancient  geography,  a  part  of  n.  Italy.  As 
defined  in  the  time  of  Augustus  it  embraced  the  territory  from  the  Ligurian  sea  across 
the  mtuitimc  Alps  to  the  Po  in  the  n.,  and  from  the  Varus  in  the  w.  to  the  Macra  in  the 
east.     At  a  very  early  period  the  Ligures  possessed  a  larger  territory,  extending  far  into 
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Gaul,  on  the  western  !^ide  of  the  Ulione.  Their  origin  is  unknown,  but  th.oy  were  a 
warlike  and  enterprising'  people.  They  were  subjugated  by  the  liomc*ns  about  125  B.C., 
Liguria  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  Roman  province  of  Gaul. 

LIL'BURNE.  John,  1618-1657;  a  Protestant  agitator  of  England.  Imbibing  opinions 
in  opposition  to  the  English  church,  at  the  age  of  18  he  went  to  Holland  to  procure  the 
piintiiigof  a  pamphlet  against  the  bishops.  This  he  aided  to  circulate  secretly,  was 
exposed  to  the  authorities,  tried  in  the  court  of  the  star-chamber,  condemned  in  Feb., 
1687,  to  receive  500  lashes,  to  be  pilloried  and  confined  in  prison,  fined  £500,  and  required 
to  give  security  for  good  behavior.  His  bold  courage  before  the  judges  gave  him  tiie 
mhriquet  of  "Freeborn  John."  Given  his  liberty  in  1640  he  placed  him.self  at  the 
head  of  his  sympathizers  and  demanded  that  lord  Stratford  should  be  ari-aigned.  He 
was  again  arrested  and  taken  before  the  house  of  lords;  but  such  was  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  in  his  favor  that  the  parliament  ("  long  parliament ")  released  him,  and 
subsequently  declared  his  punishment  to  have  been  illegal,  barbarous,  and  tyrannical ;  and 
recompensed  him  for  his  imprisonment  and  injuries  by  a  payment  to  him  of  £3,000.  He 
joined  the  army  of  the  parliament  against  Charles  I.,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  would 
have  been  hung,  had  not  the  parliament's  general,  the  duke  of  Essex,  threatened  to  hang 
royalist  prisoners  in  retaliation.  He  soon  became  dissatisfied  with  the  Presbyterian 
leaders,  and  published  charges  and  denunciations  even  against  Cromwell.  The  latter 
procured  his  trial  before  a  commission,  by  whom  he  was  acquitted.  Emboldened  by 
this,  he  began  a  violent  agitation  against  Cromwell,  read  in  public  a  pamphlet  entitled 
England'ii  New  Cl/ains,  and  in  consequence  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  Thence 
he  poured  out  political  pamphlets  which  gave  him  great  popularity  with  the  people. 
He  was  again  brought  to  trial,  but  the  pressure  of  popular  opinion  in  his  favor  deter- 
mined his  acquittal.  But  Cromwell  soon  after  secured  his  condemnation  and  banishment 
for  a  vicious  attack  on  Kaslering.  He  then  resided  in  Brussels  and  Amsterdam.  After 
the  dissolution  of  the  "long  parliament,"  he  returned  to  England  without  permission, 
and  Cromwell  sought  to  imprison  him  in  the  Tower;  but  it  ended  in  his  remainmg  in  Eng- 
land as  a  prisoner  at  large.  Towards  the  close  of  his  quarrelsome  life  he  espoused  the 
doctrines  of  the  Friends,  or  Qual^ers.  Judge  Jenkins  said  of  him:  "  Were  John  Lil- 
burne  the  only  man  living  on  the  earth,  Lilburne  would  dispute  with  John,  and  John 
with  Lilburne."  An  account  of  his  trials,  entitled  Truth's  Victory  over  Tyrants,  was 
published  in  1649. 

LILLEBONNE,  a  small  t.  of  northern  France  on  the  river  Bolbec,  40  kilometers  e. 
of  Havre;  pop.  4,800;  has  manufactures  of  thread,  cotton,  and  linen  fabrics.  William  the 
conqueror  gave  it  importance  by  the  construction  there  of  a  chateau -fort.  Old  Roman 
roads  diverge  from  it  to  Rouen,  Paris,  Evreux,  and  Dreux.  It  was  a  city  of  importance 
under  the  Romans,  as  attested  by  considerable  ruins,  among  wliicli  are  those  of  a  theater 
340  ft.  long. 

LILLERS,  a  small  t.  in  the  n.  of  France  on  the  river  Mare;  pop.  6,600.  Principal 
industries,  the  manufacture  of  shoes  for  exportation,  of  linens,  and  of  beer  and  distilled 
liquors. 

LILLIBURLERO,  the  refrain  of  an  Irish  ballad,  wiiich  appeared  before  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688,  and  is  said  to  have  exercised  a  profound  influence,  going  far  to  precipitate 
that  outbreak.  The  words  "  lilliburlero  and  buUen-a-lah"  (Irish)  are  said  to  have  been 
employed  by  tlie  Irisli  Roman  Catholics  during  the  Protestant  massacres  of  1641.  The 
ballad  in  question,  alleged  to  have  been  written  by  lord  Wharton,  tooli  up  these  words 
and  employed  them  to  fire  the  hearts  of  the  king's  soldiers. 

LIL'LO,  George,  1693-1739;  an  English  dramatist  of  vigorous  style  and  of  a  moral 
tendency  in  advance  of  his  time;  the  representative  of  the  domestic  manners  and  tastes 
of  the  middle  classes.  His  plays  of  Silma  and  George  Barnwell  both  appeared  in  1731. 
The  latter  was  extremely  popular,  and  greatly  delighted  queen  Caroline.  It  was  imitated 
by  Saurin  and  played  in  France  under  the  title  of  Beverly.  His  other  works  are  the 
Christian  Hero;  Marina;  and  Elmerick.  These  works  were  collected  and  published  in 
3  vols.  12mo.  in  1772. 

LILLY,  John.     See  Lyly,  ante. 

LILYBi^'UM.     See  Marsala,  ante. 

LILYE,  or  LILLY,  William,  1466-1523;  a  celebrated  English  grammarian;  gradu- 
ated at  Oxford,  and  immediately  afterwards  traveled  in  the  orient  to  perfect  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  language.  He  passed  five  years  at  the  ancient  city  of  Rhodes,  then 
resided  in  Rome,  and  i-eturned  to  London  in  1509.  There  he  opened  the  first  public 
school  for  teaching  the  dead  languages.  He  became,  soon  after,  the  first  master  of 
St.  Paul's  school,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his  duties  edited  and  published  a  work  known 
as  Lilly's  Grammar;  to  which  dean  Colet,  the  great  Erasmus,  and  cardinal  Wolsey 
each  contributed  a  part.  It  was  a  quarto  volume,  published  in  London  in  1513,  and  is 
said  to  have  passed  through  more  editions  than  any  similar  work. 

LIMA  {ante).  The  approaches  to  the  city  are  b}'"  six  gates;  and  the  principal  nla- 
meda,  an  avenue  of  great  beauty  on  the  road  to  Callao,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
impressive  thoroughfares  on  the  continent.     The  general  impression  made  by  the  city 
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on  nearing:  it  is  more  in  its  favor  than  on  a,  closer  examination.  At  a  di>^tance,  its  spires 
and  (Ionics  gliller  in  the  tsuii,  and  its  architcctuie.  Moorish  in  cliaractcT,  gives  it  a  very 
picluresqne  appearance.  Ikit,  excepting  tlie  pul)lic  buildings,  tlie  liouses  are  low,  and 
ineguhuiy  built,  lliough  the  streets  are  regular  and  attractive.  The  plaza  mayor,  or 
great  square,  has  a  handsome  fountain  in  tlie  center,  and  is  the  principal  business 
locality.  Here  are  the  pahice  of  the  president  of  Peru,  the  cathedral,  and  the  arch- 
bishop s  palace :  the  old  palace  of  Pizarro  is  on  the  south  side,  and  on  the  west  is  the  town- 
hall.  An  immense  amphitheater  forbuU-tighting  is  a  feature  of  one  of  the  alamedas.  The 
longest  side  of  the  city,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  extends  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  Kiinac.  Through  the  middle  of  almost  every  street  a  stream  of  water  is  turned 
each  morning,  designed  to  carry  away  whatever  refuse  collects  from  the  houses;  and 
this  process,  combined  with  the  service  of  the  buzzards,  comprises  the  public  scavenger 
ing  of  the  cit}'.  The  monasteries  and  convents  of  Lima,  of  which  there  were  at  one 
time  a  large  number,  have  nearly  all  been  suppressed.  The  convent  of  San  Francisco, 
however,  is  a  large  monastic  establishment,  covering  nearly  seven  acres  of  ground:  there 
are  also  many  parish  churches  and  23  chapels.  The  university  of  Lima  was  the  first 
educational  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  new  world.  It  has  fallen  into  decay  to 
some  extent,  but  contains  a  valuable  library  oi  about  20,000  volumes.  Lima  was  founded 
by  Pizarro  in  1535,  and  called  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes.  It  has  been  frequently  visited  by 
erirthquakes,  one  of  which,  in  1746,  destroyed  many  buildings.  The'  city  has  recently 
(Jan.,  1881)  been  captured  by  the  Chilian  forces  in  the  process  of  the  lamentable  war 
between  Peru  and  Chili. 

LIMB,  the  border  or  edge  of  the  disk  of  a  heavenly  body,  particularly  the  sun  and 
moon.  The  name  is  applied  to  the  graduated  circle  of  an  instrument  for  measuring 
angles.  A  concentric  arc  used  for  subdividing  the  spaces  or  degrees  on  the  limb,  is 
called  a  vernier.  There  are  two  limbs  on  a  theodolite,  one  for  measuring  horizontal  and 
another  for  measuring  vertical  angles,  called  respectively  the  horizontal  and  the  vertical 
limb.  The  graduated  staff  of  a  leveling  rod  is  often  called  a  limb,  the  graduated  line 
on  the  vane  being  called  the  vernier. 

LDIBO.     See  Limbus,  ante. 

LBIBORCH,  Philippus  van,  1633-1712;  b.  Amsterdam;  was  educated  in  theology 
and  in  1657  made  minister  at  Gonda,  and  ten  years  later  professor  of  theology  at  the 
Remonstrant  college  of  Amsterdam.  He  was  a  careful  student  of  the  doctrines  of 
Arminius,  and  wrote  Theologia  Christiana,  an  elaborate  and  profound  analysis  of  them, 
published  1686  and  highly  praised  by  Hallam.  He  was  in  frequent  correspondence 
with  John  Locke. 

LIMBURG-OX-THE-LAHN.  A  t.  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau  annexed  to  Prussia  in 
1866;  seac  of  the  Catholic  bishopric  of  Fribourg;  pop.  about  5,000.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  Germany.  The  "  Chronicles  of  Limbourg,"  in  one  of  its  libraries, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  historical  manuscripts  of  Europe.  The  cathedral 
of  St.  George,  built  in  the  13th  c,  on  a  crag  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  river,  is  remark- 
able for  its  picturesqueness.  Near  this  town  the  French  gen.  Jourdan  was  defeated 
by  the  Austrians  in  1796. 

LIMESTONE,  a  co.  in  n.  Alabama,  having  the  state  line  of  Tennessee  for  its  n. 
boundary,  the  Tennessee  river  for  its  s.,  and  for  its  s.w.  the  Elk  river,  flowing  across 
the  n.w.  pf)rtion  to  enter  the  Tennessee;  is  drained  by  various  other  affluents;  650  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  21,600—21,522  of  American  birth,  9,962  colored.  It  is  intersected  centrally 
from  n.  to  s.  by  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  railroad,  and  crossed  in  the  s.c.  section  by 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad,  joining  at  the  Tennessee  river.  It  contains  vast 
quantities  of  limestone  rock,  from  which  the  county  is  named.  Its  surface  is  hilly,  par- 
ticularly in  the  n.,  and  equally  divided  into  prairie  and  woodland.  Casli  value  of 
farms  in  '70,  iihl, 816.510,  numbering  1362.  Its  products  are  live  slock,  every  variety  of 
grain,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  sweet  potatoes,  honey,  sorghum,  and  the  products  of  the 
dairy.     Seat  of  justice,  Athens. 

LIMESTONE,  a  co.  in  e.  Texas,  intersected  from  n.  to  s.  by  the  Houston  and  Texas 
Central  railroad;  950  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  16,246— 15,959  of  American  birth.  3,171  colored. 
It  is  drained  b}--  the  head  waters  of  the  Navasoto  river.  Its  surface  is  undulating,  spread- 
ing in  sections  into  broad  prairies,  with  little  timber.  It  has  immense  quantities  of  lime- 
stone rock,  hence  its  name.  Its  soil  is  strong  and  fertile,  producing  oats,  corn,  cotton, 
wheat,  sugar  cane,  wool,  sweet  potatoes,  and  live  stock.  Cash  value  of  farms  in '70, 
$1,121,390,  numbering  483.     Seat  of  justice,  Groesbcck. 

LDIITATION,  in  law  (^r?z^t).  The  "statute  of  limitations"  was  passed  in  the  23d 
year  of  James  I.  (1623),  and  its  provisions  have  been  substantially  incorporated  into  the 
statutes  of  the  American  states.  Actions  in  regard  to  real  property  must  be  brought 
within  20  years  after  the  right  of  entry  or  of  action  accrues.  If  the  person  having  such 
right  be  under  any  disability  at  the  time  such  right  accrues,  the  statute  will  not  run 
till  such  disability  be  removed.  An  uninterru])ted  adverse  i)osscssion  for20  years  under  a 
cl.iim  of  right  will  bar  the  real  owner  of  his  rights  in  the  property.  Such  possession 
must  be  known  to  the  real  owner,  either  actually  or  constructively,  and  must  be  with- 
out his  consent;  and  the  claim  must  be  well  known,  and  of  a  definitely  bounded  and 
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ascertainable  estate.  Proper!}'-  speaking,  a  moi'tgager's  possession  is  not  adverse  to  that 
of  the  mortgagee,  as  the  relation  between  them  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  tenancy;  and 
such  possession  is,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  supposed  to  be  permissive. 
But  where  either  mortgager  or  mortgagee  has  been  in  possession  for  the  statutory  lime, 
without  any  interest  being  paid  or  account  rendered,  and  without  any  acknowledg- 
ment of  or  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  other,  the  right  of  the  mortgager  to  redeem  or 
of  the  mortgagee  to  foreclose  will  generally,  in  the  absence  of  fraud,  be  barred.  The 
limitation  to  most  personal  actions  is  six  years,  so  that  an  adverse  possession  of  person j;l 
property  for  six  years  creates  a  good  title.  In  the  case  of  slander  for  words  actionable 
without  proof  of  special  damage,  the  statutory  limitation  is  two  years.  The  statute 
in  all  cases  begins  to  run  from  the  time  the  action  accrues;  which  is,  in  contracts,  upon 
breach  of  the  same;  in  trover,  the  time  of  the  tortious  conversion,  etc.  On  a  promis- 
sory note,  the  statute  begins  to  run  at  the  expiration  of  the  days  of  grace  if  grace  be 
allowed,  or  on  sight,  notice,  demand,  or  so  many  days  after,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  note.  But  on  a  note  payable  so  many  days  from  demand,  etc.,  the  demand,  etc., 
must  be  made  within  six  years.  An  action  begins  upon  the  reception  of  the  writ  by 
the  sheriff  or  deputy,  and  if  the  service  of  the  writ  be  deficient  through  such  officer's 
fault,  or  any  inevitable  accident,  an  additional  time  of  a  year  or  thereabouts  is  generally 
allowed  by  statute  to  the  plaintiff  to  bring  his  action  again.  In  libel  and  assault  and, 
as  has  been  seen,  in  slander,  the  period  of  limitation  is  fixed  at  two  years.  In  many  of 
the  United  States  this  latter  limit  is  fixed  also  for  actions  against  executors  and  adminis- 
trators, though  in  general  equity  exempts  trust,  from  the  operation  of  the  statute.  A 
new  promise  to  pay  a  debt  takes  it  out  of  the  statute,  but  such  a  promise  will  not 
prevent  the  application  of  the  statute  to  the  interest  on  the  principal  of  such  debt. 

LIMITED  LIABILITY.     See  Joint-stock  Companies,  ante;  and  Liability. 
LIM'ONITE.     See  Hematite,  ante. 

LIMOUSIlSr,  a  small  province  of  old  France,  now  comprised  in  the  departments  of 
the  Haute-Vienne  and  Correze,  Limoges  being  the  principal  town  of  the  former  and 
Tulle  of  the  latter.  It  is  a  hilly,  elevated  plateau,  about  1700  ft.  above  the  sea,  traversed 
by  spurs  or  ridges  branching  from  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  and  furrowed  by  numer- 
ous small  streams  having  their  sources  in  the  hills,  and  flowing  to  the  bay  of  Bi^ca}'. 
The  surface  is  mainly  granitic,  often  sterile.  The  climate  is  moist  and  changealile.  The 
poverty  of  the  soil  has  always  enforced  continual  migrations  of  its  inhabitants,  whose 
peculi<ir  language,  allied  to  the  Spanish,  alw^ays  marks  their  nativity. 

LIN'ACRE,  Thomas,  1460-1524;  b.  Canterbury;  studied  at  Oxford;  became  fellow^ 
of  All  Souls'  college  in  1484:  went  to  Florence  and  studied  Greek  and  Latin  with  the 
ablest  teachers;  removed  to  Eome  and  applied  himself  to  natural  philosophy  and  medi- 
cine, studying  chiefly  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Galen,  and  translating  some  of  Galen's 
treatises.  Returning  to  England  he  received  the  degree  of  d.d.  and  the  appointment  of 
professor  of  phj^sic  from  Oxford  university;  was  called  to  the  court  by  Henry  VII. 
and  made  physician  and  tutor  to  prince  Arthur;  was  subsequently  physician  to  Henry 
VII.,  Henry  VIII..  and  princess  Mary.  He  founded  two  lectures  on  physic  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  at  Oxford,  and  one  at  Cambridge.  In  1518,  through  his  influence,  the 
college  of  physicians  in  London  was  founded,  and  he  was  its  first  president,  holding  the 
office  till  his  death.  With  Colet,  Lily,  Grocyn,  and  Latymer  he  restored  classical  learn- 
ing in  England.  Late  in  life  he  studied  divinity,  and  was  in  1509  rector  of  Mersham  and 
prebend  olf  Wells;  in  1518  was  prebend  and  in  1519  precentor  in  the  church  of  York. 
His  most  celebrated  works  are  his  Latin  translations  from  Galen,  among  which  are  Be 
Temperamentis;  Be  tucnda  Sanitate;  Be  Methodo  Medendi.  His  other  works  are  a 
translation  of  Proclus  de  Sphmra;  Be  Emendata  Structura  Latini  Sermonis  Lihri  Sex. 
He  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  where  Dr.  Caius  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory.  In  his  literary  character  he  held  a  Tery  high  rank,  and  as  a  physician  his  skill 
was  unsurpassed. 

LINCOLN,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Arkansas,  having  the  Arkansas  river,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Mississippi,  for  its  n.e.  boundary,  is  traversed  diagonally  by  the  bayou  Barthol- 
omew; 600  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  9.255—9,198  of  American  birth,  5.044  colored.  Its  surface 
is  level;  the  rich,  nutritious  grass  of  its  prairies,  being  shaded  for  long  distances  near  the 
water-courses  by  groves  of  ash  and  cypress,  affords  good  pasturage ;  and  the  soil  produces 
cotton  and  corn.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Little  Rock,  Mississippi  River  and  Texas  rail- 
way in  the  n.e.  section.     Seat  of  justice.  Star  City. 

LINCOLN,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Dakotah,  having  the  Big  Sioux  river  for  its  e.  boundary,  sep- 
arating it  from  low^a,  and  for  its  s.av.  border  the  Vermilion  river;  about  550  sq.m.;  pop. 
'80,  5,897—4,118  of  American  birth.  It  is  thinly  timbered;  its  plains  producing  buck- 
wheat, barley,  the  products  of  the  dairy,  oats,  corn,  and  wheat.  Some  attention  is  paid 
to  the  raising  of  live  stock.     Seat  of  justice,  Canton. 

LINCOLN,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Georgia,  having  the  Savannah  river  for  its  north-eastern 
border,  separating  it  from  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  and  Broad  river,  a  tributary  of  the 
Savannah,  for  its  northern  boundary;  is  also  drained  by  Little  river,  its  southern  and 
south-eastern  boundary  line;  300  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  6,412 — 6,405  of  American  birth,  4,157 
colored.     Its  surface  is  hilly,  comprising  large  tracts  of  woodland;  the  quality  of  the 
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soil  varying  in  different  sections,  producing  in  the  most  favorable  localities  wine,  sweet 
potatoes,  wool,  oats,  wheat,  cotton,  and  Indian  corn,  and  ollering  tine  pasturage  for 
stock.  It  produced  in  70.  18G5  lbs.  of  honey.  It  contains  vast  quantities  of  granite; 
gold  is  found,  iron  ore,  and  a  kind  of  slate  used  for  hones.  It  had  in  '78,  1  gold  quartz 
mine,  employing  11  men,  with  a  capital  of  $30,000  and  annual  product  of  $7,000.  Seat 
of  justice,  Lincoluton. 

LINCOLN,  a  co.  in  n.  Kansas,  watered  by  the  Saline  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Kansas 
river,  is  also  drained  by  "Wolf  creek  and  atttuents  of  the  Soloman  river;  720  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'80,  8,582.  Its  surface  spreads  out  into  limitless  fertile  plains,  in  many  portions  cov- 
ered with  timber,  in  others  sinking  into  salt  marshes  or  rising  into  low  hills.  Magnesia 
is  a  component  part  of  the  limestone  that  forms  the  foundation  of  the  soil,  which  pro- 
duces^ corn,  wheat,  wool,  dairy  products,  and  affording  fine  pasturage  is  well  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  stock.     Seat  of  justice,  Lincoln. 

LINCOLN,  a  co.  in  s.  Kentucky,  watered  by  Dieks  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  head-waters  of  Green  river,  is  intersected  by  the  Knoxville  line  of  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad,  forming  a  junction  at  its  county  seat,  in  the  n.e.  sec- 
tion, with  the  Kichniond  and  Stanford  branch;  also  the  Cincinnati  Southern  in  ihe  w. 
and  s. ;  400  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  15,079 — 14,902  of  American  birth,  3,908  colored.  Its  surface 
is  hilly  and  thinly  timbered;  its  soil,  of  a  calcareous  formation,  producing  the  blue  grass 
of  the  prairie,  flax,  maple  sugar,  sorghum,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  wool,  corn,  rye, 
wheat,  and  the  products  of  the  dairy.  It  produced  in  '70,  10,730  lbs.  of  honey.  Cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine  are  raised.  Cash  value  of  farms  in  '70,  $4,002,549,  numbering  597, 
including  one  of  1000  acres.  It  had  in  '70,  64  manufacturing  establishments,  with  a 
capital  of  $90,350,  and  an  annual  product  of  $258,677.  xV.mong  its  industries  are  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  saddlery,  and  harness.  It  has  distilleries,  saw  mills,  and 
steam  grist  mills.     Seat  of  justice,  Stanford. 

LINCOLN,  a  parish  in  n,w.  Louisiana,  formed  1873;  is  drained  by  the  head-waters 
of  the  Dugdemona  river,  the  Saline  bayou,  the  bayou  d'Arbonne,  and  numerous  afflu- 
ents of  the  Washita  river;  about  550  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  11,075 — 11,048  of  American  birth, 
4,900  colored.  It  is  composed  of  portions  of  the  counties  of  Bienville,  Jackson,  Union, 
and  Claiborne.  Its  surface  is  uneven,  and  its  soil  has  all  the  elements  of  fertility.  Seat 
of  justice,  Vienna. 

LINCOLN,  a  co.  in  s.  Maine,  having  numerous  inlets  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  which 
lies  on  its  s.  boundary,  has  the  Kennebec  river,  navigable  44  m.  from  its  mouth,  for  its 
s.w.  border;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  24,809 — 24,330  of  American  birth,  46  colored.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Sheepscot  river,  flowing  through  it  from  n.  to  s.,  emptying  into  the  ocean 
not  far  from  Bath.  It  has  also  Damariscotta  lake,  smaller  lakes  in  the  extreme  n., 
Damariscotta  river,  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  navigable  by  the  largest  ships,  and  the  bays 
of  its  southern  border.  Its  surface  rises  into  long,  high  hills  that  sink  into  deep  valleys. 
It  is  thinly  timbered,  and  the  soil  under  cultivation  is  very  fertile,  producing  every 
variety  of  grain,  wool,  dairy  products,  honey,  and  maple  sugar.  Cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine  are  raised.  Its  commercial  facilities  are  unsurpassed,  its  harbors  being  spacious, 
safe,  and  accessible.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  fishing,  steamboats  being  used,  with 
which  large  quantities  of  fish  are  taken  with  the  seine,  and  pressed  into  oil  in  establish- 
ments for  that  purpose.  It  has  also  curing  and  packing  establishments.  Among  its 
industries  are  ship-building  and  repairing,  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  bricks, 
matches,  lumber,  sails,  and  wool;  it  has  also  wool-carding  and  cloth-dressing  mills,  and 
steam  saw  and  flour  mills.  Cash  value  of  farms  in  '70,  $4,488,419,  numbering  3,197, 
It  had  in  '70,  309  manufacturing  establishments,  employing  1332  hands,  with  a  capital  of 
$587,280,  and  an  annual  product  of  $1,018,705.  It  is  traversed  near  the  coast  by  the 
Knox  and  Lincoln  railroad  from  Rockland  to  Bath.  It  has  an  active  coast  trade,  and 
ice  is  largely  exported  to  southern  ports.     Seat  of  justice,  Wiscassett. 

LINCOLN,  a  co.  in  s.w,  Minnesota,  having  the  state  line  of  Dakotah  for  its  western 
boundary,  is  intersected  in  the  extreme  n.e.  by  the  Winona  and  St,  Peter  railroad;  about 
540  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  2,945—1876  of  American  birth,  2,942  colored.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Yellow  Medicine  river,  other  tributaries  of  the  Minnesota  river,  by  lake  Benton,  8  m. 
long,  in  its  southern  section,  and  a  few  smaller  lakes.  Its  surface  is  level  in  the  n.,  and 
rough  and  hilly  in  the  extreme  south.     It  has  a  fertile  soil.     Seat  of  justice,  Marshfield, 

LINCOLN,  a  co.  in  s.w,  Mississippi,  drained  by  the  head-waters  of  the  Bogue  Cliitto, 
a  confluent  of  Pearl  river,  is  intersected  centrally  by  the  Cl)icago,  St,  Louis  and  New 
Orleans  railroad;  600  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  13,547—13,407  of  American  birth.  Its  surface  is 
level  and  is  diversified  by  fertile  plains  and  immense  forests  of  magnolia,  beech,  and 
useful  timber.  Its  soil  is  adapted  to  the  production  of  live  stock,  rice,  oats,  corn, 
tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  sweet  potatoes,  wine,  honey,  sugar  cane,  and  the  products  of  the 
dairy.  It  had  in  '70,  44  manufacturing  establishments,  employing  175  hands,  with  a 
capital  of  $92,332,  and  an  annual  product  of  $152,737,     Seat  of  justice,  Brookhaven. 

LINCOLN,  a  co,  in  e,  Missouri,  having  the  Mississippi  for  its  eastern  boundary, 
separating  it  from  Illinois,  is  drained  by  the  Cuivre  river;  600  sq.m. ;  pop  '80,  17,443— 
16,606  of  American  birth,  2,144  colored.  It  is  watered  by  Eagle  fork  and  Big  creek. 
Its  surface  is  hilly  and  liberally  supplied  with  building  timber.     Its  soil,  having  an 
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understratum  of  limestone,  is  very  fertile  in  the  valle3^s,  being  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
live  stock,  tobacco,  every  variety  of  grain,  wool,  sweet  potatoes,  dairy  products,  sorghum, 
maple  sugar,  and  flaxseed.  It  produced  in  "70,  17,172  lbs,  of  honey.  Cash  value  of 
farms  in  '70,  $5,133,736,  numbering  2,129,  including  4  of  1000  acres  aud  over.  Value 
of  live  stock  in  '70,  $1,387,573.  It  had  in  '70,  94  manufacturing  establishments,  with  a 
capital  of  $111,120,  and  an  annual  product  of  $270,285.  Among  its  manufactories  are 
flour  and  saw  mills,  tanneries,  leather  currying  establishments,  plow  factories,  tobaccO' 
factories,  wool-carding  and  cloth-dressing  mills.     Seat  of  justice,  Troy. 

LINCOLN,  a  co.  in  s.  Nebraska,  having  the  North  Platte  river  for  its  northern 
boundary,  is  traversed  by  the  Republican  river;  about  2.592  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  3,632 — 
3,032  of  American  birth,  6  colored.  Its  surface  is  level  and  poorly  timbered.  The  soil 
of  the  famous  Platte  valley  is  light  and  eminently  productive,  affording  excellent  facili- 
ties for  stock  raising.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Union  Pacitic  railroad.  Among  its  man- 
ufactories are  breweries,  cheese  factories,  aud  the  railroad  repair  shops.  Seat  of  justice. 
North  Platte. 

LINCOLN,  a  co.  in  s.e.  New  Mexico,  organized  1869;  having  the  state  line  of  Texaa 
for  its  e.  boundary;  traversed  by  the  Pecos,  the  Rio  Bouito,  and  numerous  small 
streams;  13,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  1803 — 1686  of  American  birth.  Cash  value  of  farms  in 
'70,  $139,770,  numbering  368,  none  under  10  acres  or  over  500.  Its  surface  is  equally 
divided  into  mountain  and  prairie,  with  few  trees,  the  eastern  portion  being  a  part  of 
the  great  Staked  Plain  and  the  w.  occupied  by  ranges  of  the  White  mountains  and  the 
Gaudalupe.  Its  soil  when  irrigated  is  fertile,  and  produces  wheat,  Indian  corn,  barley, 
and  oats.  .  It  is  largely  taken  up  by  Indian  reservations,  but  has  much  tillable  land. 
Seat  of  justice,  Lincoln. 

LINCOLN,  a  co.  in  w.  North  Carolina,  having  the  Catawba  river  for  its  eastern 
border,  is  intersected  centrally  by  one  of  its  branches  called  the  Little  Catawba;  250 
sq.m.;  pop. '80,  11,061 — 11,051  of  American  birth,  2,881  colored.  Its  surface  is  uneven 
and  equally  divided  into  tillable  lands,  and  hard-wood  forests.  It  contains  valuable 
deposits  of  iron  ore.  Gold  is  found  in  the  eastern  portion  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Little  Catawba.  Its  soil  is  fertile  and  adapted  to  the  raising  of  buckwheat,  oats,  corn, 
rye,  wheat,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  sweet  potatoes,  wine,  lioney,  sorgiium,  flax,  live: 
stock,  and  the  products  of  the  dair3^  It  had  in  '70,  two  mining  establishments  of  irort 
ore,  employing  40  hands,  with  a  capital  of  $43,000,  and  an  annual  product  of  $8,800. 
It  had  in  "70,  65  manufacturing  establishments,  employing  294  hands,  with  a  capital  of 
$184,625,  and  an  annual  product  of  $319,025.  Its  industries  are  represented  by  manu- 
factories of  paper,  cotton  goods,  pig  iron,  etc.     Seat  of  justice,  Lincolnton. 

LINCOLN,  a  co.  in  s.  Tennessee,  having  the  state  line  of  x\labama  for. its  southern 
boundary,  is  traversed  by  the  Elk  river,  and  has  the  terminus  of  the  Decherd  to  Fay- 
etteville  line  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  St.  Louis  railway,  at  its  co.  seat;  720 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  26,960 — 26,900  of  American  birth,  6,316  colored.  Its  surface  is  uneven, 
well  wooded  with  locu&t,  poplar,  and  tulip  trees,  and  hard-wood  useful  for  building  pur- 
poses. Its  soil  is  fertile,  producing  maple  sugar,  sorghum,  wool,  sweet  potatoes, 
tobacco,  cotton,  every  variety  of  grain,  and  the  products  of  the  dairy.  It  produced  in 
'70,  1,233,960  bushels  of  corn,  and  44,838  lbs.  of  honey.  Cash  value  of  farms  in  '70, 
$6,521,190,  numbering  3,393,  including  one  of  1000  acres.  It  had  in  '70,  185  manufac- 
turing establishments,  employing  507  hands,  with  a  capital  of  $223,236,  and  an  annual 
product  of  $772,959,  utilizing  its  valuable  water-power.  Among  its  industries  are  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  yarn,  woolen  goods,  saddlery  and  harness,  and  leather,  and  it 
has  saw  and  flour  mills.     Seat  of  justice,  Fayetteville. 

LINCOLN,  a  co.  in  s.w.  "West  Virginia,  having  the  Coal  river,  an  affluent  of  the 
Kanawha  river  for  its  eastern  boundary,  is  drained  in  its  western  portion  by  the  Guj'an- 
dotte  river,  the  Caney  fork  in  the  south-western,  and  other  affluents  of  the  Ohio  and 
KanaAvha  rivers ;  400  sq.m.;  pop. '80,  8,739 — 8,723  of  American  birth,  52  colored.  Its 
surface  is  mountainous,  well  provided  with  building  timber  and  presents  scenery  of 
great  beauty.  It  is  watered  by  the  Mud  river,  running  at  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
and  parallel  with  them.  The  soil  of  the  river  bottoms  is  very  rich,  and  is  generally 
founded  on  carboniferous  rock.  Iron  is  abundant.  Its  products  are  buckwlieat,  oats, 
corn,  rye,  wheat,  flax,  maple  sugar,  tobacco,  wool,  honey,  and  sorghum.  Cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine  are  raised.     Seat  of  justice,  Hamlin. 

LINCOLN,  a  co.  in  s.  Ontario,  Canada,  having  lake  Ontario  for  its  n.  boundary; 
intersected  in  the  eastern  section  by  the  Welland  canal;  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the 
Niagara  river  and  the  Erie  and  Niagara  railroad,  running  parallel  with  the  river  for  28 
m.  from  the  town  of  Niagara  to  the  International  bridge,  and  is  intersected  by  a  branch 
of  the  Great  "Western  railroad,  running  along  the  l)order  of  the  lake,  and  crossing  the 
canal  to  connect  with  the  line  to  Niagara  Falls;  321  sq.m.;  pop.  '71,  29,547.  Its  manu- 
factories consist  of  foundries  and  machine  shops,  sewing-machine  factories,  soap  and 
candle  works,  tanneries,  woolen  mills,  breweries,  flour  and  saw  and  planing  mills. 
Ship  building  and  repairing  is  among  its  industries,  its  ports  having  excellent  ship- 
yards.    Seat  of  justice,  St.  Catherines. 
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LIXCOLX,  the  capital  t.  of  Logan  co,,  111.,  near  Salt  creek,  on  the  Chicago  and 
Alton  railroad,  where  it  crosses  the  Indianapolis,  Blooinington  and  "Western  railroad; 
also,  on  the  Pckin  branch  of  the  Wabash  railroad;  28  m.  n.n  e.  of  Springfield,  and  157 
m.  s.s.w.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  5,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  Lincoln  university  (Cumberland 
Presbyterian),  and  of  the  state  institution  for  feeble-minded  children.  The  place  con- 
tains 11  churches,  2  or  3  banks,  a  high  school,  a  court-house,  and  manufactories  of 
farm  implements;  also  1  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers.  Coal  is  mined  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

LINCOLN,  a  city,  the  capital  of  Nebraska  and  of  the  co.  of  Lancaster,  situated  at 
the  junction  of  several  branches  of  Salt  creek;  lat.  about  40""  50'  n.,  long.  96^  45'  west. 
It  is  60  m.  s.w.  of  Omaha,  and  168  m.  n.w.  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  lies  upon  the 
Nebraska  or  Midland  Pacific,  where  it  crosses  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  river  railroad, 
and  is  besides  the  n.w.  terminus  of  the  Atchison  and  Nebraska  railroad.  It  was  made 
the  capital  of  the  state  in  1867;  pop.  about  10,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  beautiful 
undulating  prairies,  and  fine  building  sites  abound  in  its  neighborhood.  It  is  regularly 
laid  out;  The  17  avenues  running  n.  and  s.  bear  numerical  names,  w^hile  the  cross-streets 
bear  the  names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  avenues  are  120  ft.  and. the  streets 
100  ft.  wide.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  state-house  (built  of  light-colored 
limestone),  the  state  asylum  for  the  insane  (built  of  sandstone,  and  costing  $136,000),  the 
penitentiary  (built  of  limestone  at  a  cost  of  $312,000),  the  state  library,  an  opera-house, 
a  high-school,  the  Nebraska  state  university  and  agricultural  college  (open  in  all  depart- 
ments to  students  of  both  sexes),  and  10  churches.  The  city  has  two  national  and 
several  other  banks;  two  daily,  one  semi- weekly,  and  three  weekly  new^spapers.  In  the 
near  vicinit}^  are  abundant  saline  springs,  from  which  large  supplies  of  salt  are  obtained. 

LINCOLN,  Abkaham  {ante),  the  14th  elected  president  of  the  United  States,  serving 
the  19th  term  of  4  years;  b.  in  Hardin  co.,  Ky.,  Feb.  12,  1809;  his  father  being  Thomas 
Lincoln,  who  married  Nancy  Hawks.  The  family  was  of  English  descent,  and  early 
among  the  settlers  of  Virginia.  Whether  the  family  was  connected  with  the  Lincolns 
of  Massachusetts  is  not  known.  The  birthplace  of  the  war-president  was  no  paradise, 
Kentucky  was  the  rendezvous  of  tories,  runaway  conscripts,  deserters,  debtors,  and 
criminals  of  all  kinds.  Thomas  Lincoln  was  a  restless,  thriftless  man,  living  by  jobs  of 
carpentry  and  other  work,  until  finally,  deciding  to  try  farming,  he  settled  down  in  a 
wretched  cabin  near  a  spring  of  good  water,  but  in  a  barren  region.  In  that  humble 
cabin  Abraham  was  born.  The  boy  was  fond  of  fishing  and  hunting,  but  at  an  early 
age  he  began  to  grow  serious,  and  of  himself  to  develop  the  moral  training  wdiich  became 
so- conspicuous  in  after-life.  With  his  sister  he  traveled  to  a  humble  school  four  miles 
away.  In  1816  Thomas  Lincoln  had  a  serious  difficulty  with  a  neighbor,  the  result  of 
which  was  his  emigration  to  Ohio  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  transporting  his  house- 
hold goods  on  a  rude  flat-boat,  and  losing  almost  everything  by  the  capsizing  of  the 
craft.  Saving  a  few  tools  and  the  greater  portion  of  his  whisky,  he  bi'ought  up  in 
Posey  CO.,  Ind,,  sold  his  boat,  and  chose  a  location  in  the  wilderness  in  Perry  county. 
With  nmch  difficulty  he  brought  his  family  there,  consisting  of  his  wife  Nanc}^  a 
daughter  9  years  old,  and  Abraham,  aged  seven.  Here  in  Oct.,  1,818,  Abraham's  mother 
died.  The  widower  13  months  afterw^ards  married  a  widow^  with  whom  he  had  been  in 
love  before  he  married  Nancy  Hawks.  The  new  wife  was  a  good  step-mother  to  little 
Abraham  and  his  sister  (whose  name  was  changed  from  Nancy  to  Sarah),  although  she 
brought  a  son  and  two  daughters  of  her  own.  She  found  her  step-children  dirty  and 
poorly  clad,  for  they  had  been  sadly  neglected;  but,  being  a  woman  of  energy,  a  speedy 
and  thorough  reformation  followed  her  advent.  She  took  kindly  to  Abraham,  and  her 
love  continued  to  the  day  of  his  death.  She  encouraged  him  in  his  studies,  and  all  was 
harmonious  and  happy  in  the  mixed  family.  It  was  not  to  his  real  mother  but  to  his 
step-mother  that  Lincoln,  in  after  j'ears,  so  often  referred  as  "  saintly"  and  an  "angel," 
who  first  made  him  feel  like  a  human  being,  whose  goodness  first  touched  his  childish 
heart,  and  tam^dit  hiin  that  blows  and  taunts  and  degradation  were  not  ahvays  to  be  his 
portion  in  tliis  life.  He  had  but  little  chance  for  schooling,  but  that  little  was  well 
improved.  He  grew  in  height  amazingly,  and  before  his  17th  birthday  was  at  his  maxi- 
mum of  6  ft.  4  in.,  wiry  and  strong,  with  enormous  hands  and  feet,  greatly  dispropor- 
tionate length  of  legs  and  arms,  and  over  all  a  rather  small  head;  his  skin  was  yellow 
and  shriveled,  and  his  complexion  swarthy.  He  wore  coarse  home-made  clothes,  and 
a  coon-skin  cap;  his  trousers,  owing  to  his  rapid  growth,  were  nearly  a  foot  too  short. 
(^  But  this  awkward,  overgrown  boy  was  always  in  good  humor,  and  always  in  good 
health.  While  at  school  he  was  noted  as  a  good  speller,  but  more  particularly  for  his 
abhorrence  of  cruelty — his  earliest  composition  being  a  protest  against  putting  coals  of 
fire  on  the  backs  of  captured  terrapins.  His  last  attendance  at  school  was  in  1826,  when 
he  was  17  years  old.  He  worked  at  odd  jobs,  and  one  of  his  employers  says  "Abe  was 
awful  lazy;  he  would  laugh  and  talk  and  crack  jokes  and  tell  stories  all  the  time;  he 
didn't  love  work."  He  would  lie  under  a  tree  or  in  the  loft  of  the  house,  and  at  night 
sit  in  the  firelight  to  read,  cipher,  and  scribble  on  the  wooden  fire-shovel.  He  read 
everything  readable  within  his  reach,  and  copied  passages  or  sentences  that  csjx'ciall}' 
attracted  him.  His  reading,  however,  included  little  more  than  Rohinson  Cruf-cc,  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  Weems's  Life  of  Washington,  and  a  Uisiory  of  the  United  States,    His  step- 
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mother  said  that  the  Bible  was  one  of  his  favorite  books.  His  first  knowledge  of  the 
law,  in  which  he  afterwards  became  eminent,  was  through  reading  the  statutes  of 
Indiana,  borrowed  from  a  constable.  He  had  a  strong  memory  and  a  taste  for  speaking 
in  public.  In  1825  he  worked  9  months  on  a  ferry  over  the  Ohio  river,  receiving  a  sal- 
ary of  $6  per  month.  His  first  venture  in  the  great  outside  world  was  as  assistant  navi- 
gator of  a  flat-boat  down  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  returning  in  June, 
1838.  In  1830  tlie  Lincolns  emigrated  to  Illinois,  Abraham  being  the  driver  of  a  wagon 
hauled  by  4  yoke  of  oxen.  A  few  days  after  their  arrival  at  their  destination  near 
Decatur,  Lincoln  became  of  age,  and  at  once  determined  to  make  his  own  way  in  the 
world.  The  story  of  his  making  rails  is  fixed  at  this  period,  but  it  is  apocryphal,  and 
the  "Illinois  rail-splitter"  was  a  misnomer.  In  this  period  Lincoln  got  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  grammar  from  a  borrowed  book,  studied  by  the  light  of  burning  shavings 
in  a  cooper's  shop.  In  1832  came  the  Black  Hawk  Indian  war,  and  Lincoln  enlisted  in 
a  company  at  Sangamon  and  was  chosen  captain;  but  there  were  no  remarkable  acts 
done  by  him  during  the  campaign. 

In  1832,  the  year  of  Jackson's  second  election  as  president,  Lincoln  made  his  first 
appearance  in  politics  as  a  candidate  for  the  state  assembly  on  the  following  platform: 
"I  presume  you  all  know  who  I  am;  I  am  humble  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  have  been 
solicited  by  many  friends  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  legislature.  My  politics  are 
short  and  sweet,  like  the  old  woman's  dance.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  national  bank;  I  am 
in  favor  of  internal  improvements,  and  a  high  protective  tariff.  These  are  my  senti- 
ments and  political  principles.  If  elected  I  shall  be  thankful ;  if  not,  it  will  be  all  the 
same."  This  was  straight  whig  doctrine.  Lincoln  made  a  good  canvass,  but  he  was 
not  elected.  His  next  venture  was  as  a  partner  in  a  dry  goods  and  grocerj^  store  at  New 
Salem,  but  the  concern  failed,  the  partner  fled,  and  Lincoln  was  left  to  settle  up  a  losing 
business,  paying  all  he  owed  in  1849.  Having  no  faculty  for  trade,  he  now  began  to 
read  in  law,  studied  hard,  and  made  rapid  progress.  Then  he  suddenly  studied  survey- 
ing, and  tried  his  hand  with  compass  and  chain.  In  May,  1833,  he  was  appointed  post- 
master at  New  Salem — compensation,  next  to  nothing.  He  was  not  able  to  hire  a  room, 
and  was  said  to  have  "carried  the  post-otflce  in  his  hat."  The  mails  came  once  a  week, 
and  their  burden  was  light.  In  1834  Lincoln's  personal  property  was  about  to  be  sold 
by  the  sheriff  to  satisfy  a  judgment;  but  a  new  friend,  James  Short,  bid  in  the  property 
and  gave  it  over  to  him.  In  1834  he  was  again  a  candidate  for  the  legislature,  and  was 
elected,  running  far  ahead  of  his  ticket.  The  party  now  had  assumed  the  name  of 
whig,  and  he  soon  became  a  whig  leader.  His  firsit  love  episode  was  painfully  sad. 
While  boarding  with  James  Rutledge,  in  New  Salem,  he  became  enamored  of  Ann,  his 
landlord's  daugliter,  a  well-educated  girl  of  17,  who  had  at  the  time  another  lover,  who 
promised  marriage,  but  did  not  keep  his  word.  Lincoln  and  Ann  Rutledge  were 
betrothed  in  1835,  but  the  girl's  health  failed,  and  in  August  she  died  of  brain  fever. 
Her  loss  made  Lincoln  almost  insane,  and  he  raved  piteously.  "  I  can  never  bear  to 
have  snow,  rain,  and  storm  beat  upon  her  grave,"  and  "in  her  grave  my  heart  lies 
buried,"  he  cried  out.  It  was  at  the  time  of  her  death  that  he  took  a  lildng  to  the  poem 
by  an  English  writer,  the  rev.  Vicesimus  Knox,  commencing  "Oh,  why  should  the 
spirit  of  mortal  be  proud,"  lines  that  he  was  never  weary  of  quoting;  indeed,  he 
repeated  them  so  often  that  many  people  supposed  him  to  be  the  author. 

On  taking  his  place  in  the  legislature,  Lincoln  first  saw  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  with  no 
idea  that  he  would  be  his  competitor  for  the  highest  office  in  the  nation.  In  1836  Lin 
coin  was  again  a  candidate  for  the  legislature  on  the  following  characteristic  platform: 
"I  go  for  all  sharing  the  privilege  of  the  government  who  assist  in  bearing  its  burdens. 
Consequently  I  go  for  admitting  all  v^'hites  to  the  rights  of  suffrage  who  pay  taxes  or 
bear  arms,  by  no  means  excluding  females."  With  the  opposition  candidate  Lincoln 
stumped  the  district,  as  was  then  the  custom,  and  by  his  vigorous  speeches  secured  a 
whig  victory,  the  first  ever  known  in  Sangamon  county.  Lincoln  and  Douglas  were 
both  chosen;  but  Douglas  served  only  one  session,  and  the  next  year  was  nominated  for 
congress.  In  the  presidential  contest  in  1836  Lincoln  was  for  Hugh  L.  White  of  Ten- 
nessee, but  the  "hard  cider"  campaign  of  1840  found  him  vociferous  for  Harrison  and 
Tyler.  With  the  struggle  of  Jackson  against  the  U.  S.  bank  and  the  shifting 
policy  of  Van  Buren,  Lincoln  had  no  interest,  attending  diligently  to  his  duties  as  a 
legislator,  and  beginning  that  antislavery  record  upon  which  so  much  of  his  fame  will 
ever  rest.  The  abolitionists  were  in  the  highest  activity.  George  Thompson  had  just 
gone  back  to  England  after  stirring  up  the  small  but  enthusiastic  party  in  this  country; 
Garrison's  Liberator  v^SlQ  intensely  annoying  to  the  supporters  of  slavery;  there  was  a 
great  anti-abolitionist  meeting  in  Boston;  and  president  Jackson  had.  at  the  close  of 
1835,  invited  the  attention  of  congress  to  the  circulation  through  the  mails  of  what  were 
then  called  "inflammatory"  documents.  Henry  Clay,  Edward  Everett,  many  of  the 
governors  of  the  northern  states,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  house  of  representatiA-es 
strenuously  opposed  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question;  all  petitions  on  the  subject 
were  laid  on  the  table  without  reading  or  debate,  and  all  possil)le  means  were  taken  to 
prevent  the  discussion  of  the  annoying  subject.  Illinois  did  not  escape,  though  none 
of  her  citizens  desired  to  establish  or  even  uphold  slavery.  On  the  night  of  Nov.  7, 
1837,  the  rev.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  was  mobbed  and  shot  deiid  at  Alton  for  persisting  in 
publishing  an  abolition  newspaper.     At  this  juncture,  when  the  legislature  was  about  to 
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pass  resolutions  deprecating  the  antislaveiy  agitation,  Lincoln  presented  his  protest,  to 
which  he  could  get  but  one  signer  besides  himself,  in  wliich  he  declares  slavery  to  be 
founded  on  injustice  and  bad  policy;  but  that  abolition  agitation  tends  to  increase  its 
evils;  tliat  congress  cannot  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  states,  but  might  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  the  request  of  the  people.  This  protest  was  meant  to  avoid  extreme 
views,  and  so  no  mention  was  made  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  that  point  being  covered 
by  the  ^[issouri  compromise,  which  was  then  in  full  force.  Lincoln  was  never  extreme, 
and  probably  till  the  war  began  he  saw  no  hour  when  he  would  have  altered  a  word  in 
this  protest.  "When  the  state  capital  was  removed  to  Spriugtield  in  1839,  Lincoln  estab- 
lished himself  there.  He  had  been  licensed  as  an  attorney  two  years  before,  and  being 
at  the  capital  he  could  attend  both  to  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  legishiture  and  his 
legal  practice.  His  business  grew  rapidly,  and  he  took  into  partnership  John  T.  Stuart, 
a  i)rominent  whig,  who  had  been  a  kind  friend  in  former  years,  Lincoln  preferring  to 
be  the  junior  in  the  lirm.  Spriugtield  was  a  poor  village  of  about  1500  inhabitants;  and 
Lincoln  was  poor,  indeed  much  in  debt.  It  is  said  that  his  friend  Bill  Butler  fed  and 
clothed  him  for  several  years.  In  Jan.,  1837,  he  delivered  an  oration  on  "The  Perpetu- 
ation of  our  Free  Institutions,"  whose  eloquence  greatly  added  to  his  fame.  In  Dec,  1839, 
Lincoln,  on  behalf  of  the  whigs,  challenged  the  other  side  to  a  joint  debate,  and  Douglas 
and  three  other  democrats  were  pitted  against  Lincoln,  Logan,  and  two  other  whigs. 
The  intellectual  struggle  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  is  still  known  as  "the  great 
debate;"  and  Lincoln  was  acknowledged  to  have  had  the  best  of  the  arguments.  la 
1840  Lincoln  was  an  elector  on  the  Harrison  ticket,  and  made  speeches  in  all  parts  of  the 
state.  But  one-sided  speeches  were  not  suited  to  his  temper;  he  preferred  joint  debates, 
where  he  could  employ  his  masterly  skill  at  retort.  For  twenty  years  (1838  to  1858)  he 
followed  Douglas,  who  was  nearly  always  ready  to  accommodate  him  with  a  discussion. 
They  fought  tlieir  battles  over  and  over,  until  one  became  president  of  the  United  States 
and  the  disappointment  of  the  other  had  been  buried  in  the  grave  a  few  months  after 
Lincoln's  inauguration.  About  1839  Lincoln  made  the  acquaintance  of  JMary,  the 
daughter  of  hon.  Kobert  S.  Todd,  of  Lexington,  Ky.  They  were  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried; the  day  was  set,  and  the  supper  made  ready,  but  Lincoln  failed  to  appear;  he  had 
gone  quite  crazy,  and  remained  so  for  a  year.  His  friend  Speed  took  him  to  Kentucky, 
where  he  was  kept  until  he  had  recovered  his  reason.  In  honorable  fulfillment  of  his 
promise  he  married  Miss  Todd,  IS'ov.  4,  1842.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a  politician  and  a  satir- 
ical writer  of  rare  power.  She  wrote  for  the  local  papers  and  very  soon  involved  her 
husband  in  a  duel  with  Mr.  Shields,  then  state  auditor.  Shields  challenged  Lincoln  and 
they  met  in  Missouri,  but  affairs  were  explained  and  the  fight  did  not  come  off.  In  1844 
Lincoln  was  again  an  elector  on  the  Clay  (whig)  ticket,  and  labored  hard,  but  in  vain 
for  that  great  "statesman.  A  handful  of  votes  cast  in  New  York  for  Birney,  the  aboli- 
tion candidate,  being  a  subtraction  from  the  whig  strength,  gave  the  vote  of  that  state 
to  Polk  and  defeated  and  politically  killed  Clay.  In  1846  Lincoln  was  elected  to  con- 
gress by  1511  majority  in  a  district  which,  two  years  before,  gave  him  only  914.  He  took 
his  seat  at  the  opening  of  the  30th  congress,  Robert  C.  Winthrop  being  speaker.  In 
that  house  he  was  the  only  whig  member  from  Illinois,  with  such  democrats  to  watch 
him  as  John  Wentworth,  William  A.  Kichardson,  John  McClernand;  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  in  the  senate.  "There  were  giants  in  those  days"  in  congress,  such  on  the 
whig  side  as  John  Quincy  Adams,  Horace  Mann,  Washington  Hunt,  Jacob  C.  Collamer, 
Joseph  K.  Ingersoll,  John  M.  Botts,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Alexander  H.  Stephens.  Robert 
Toombs,  Samuel  II.  Vinton,  and  Robert  C.  Schcnck;  of  democrats,  Wilmot  of  Penn., 
McLaue  of  Md.,  McDowell  of  Va.,  Rhett  of  S.  C,  Cobb  of  Ga.,  Boyd  of  Ky.,  Thomp- 
son of  Miss.,  .and  George  W.  Jones  and  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tenn.  In  the  senate  were 
AVebster,  Calhoun,  Benton,  Berrien,  Clayton,  Bell,  Hunter,  and  W.  R.  King.  Lincoln 
was  put  on  the  committee  on  post-offices  and  post-roads.  He  was  opposed  to  the  Mexi- 
can war,  but  voted  for  supplies  to  carry  it  on.  In  1848  he  favored  the  nomination  of 
Taylor  (whig)  for  president,  and  made  a  strong  political  speech  in  the  house  for  that 
purpose,  subsequently  speaking  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  second  session. 
of  the  30tli  congress  he  made  no  especial  mark.  His  law  partnership  with  Stuart  ended, 
April,  1841,  when  he  united  in  practice  with  ex-judge  Stephen  T.  Logan,  and  soon  after- 
wards formed  a  partnership  with  his  best  friend,  William  H.  Herndon.  Dec.  3,  1839, 
Lincoln  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  federal  (courts,  on  the  same  day  with  Stephen 
A.  Douglas.  ]^Iany  curious  anecdotes  are  told  of  the  great  story-teller,  of  his  power, 
his  energy,  his  oddities,  and  his  generosity.  He  was  for  a  time  counsel  for  the  Illinois 
Central  railroad  company,  by  whom  he  was  badly  treated.  In  1859  he  went  to  Cincin- 
nati to  argue  the  McCormick  reaper  case  and  found  Edwin  M.  Stanton  one  of  his  col- 
leagues; but  Stanton  treated  him  with  such  discourtesy  that  it  seems  remarkable  that 
Lincoln  ever  made  the  haughty  Edwin  a  member  of  his  cabinet.  Lincoln  wanted  to  be 
commissioner  of  the  general  land-oflice,  but  did  not  get  the  appointment.  He  was 
offered  the  governorship  of  Oregon  territory,  but  his  wife  declined  to  go  there,  and  he 
would  not  accept.  For  two  years  after  leaving  congress  he  was  not  publicly  prominent. 
In  1850  he  refused  a  nomination  for  congress;  July  1,  1852,  he  was  selected  at  a  meeting 
of  citizens  to  deliver  a  eulogy  on  Henry  Clay.  The  bill  offered  by  Douglas,  Jan.  4, 
1854,  to  establish  a  territorial  government  in  Nebraska  reopened  the  antislaveiy  war, 
and  Lincoln  was  forced  to  take  decided  ground  against  the  extension  of  slavery  into 
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the  territories,  winch  lie  did  at  the  state  fair  at  Springfield  in  Oct.  in  a  speech  of 
great  power.  Douglas  was  there,  chafing  like  a  tiger  under  the  scathing  remarks  of  his 
^reat  opponent.  He  endeavored  to  reply,  but  was  too  much  excited  to  speak  coherently. 
He  promised  to  conclude  in  the  evening,  but  did  not  appear.  Other  contests  between 
the  two  followed,  but  they  finally  agreed  to  give  up  joint  discussion.  In  Nov.,  in 
spite  of  his  positive  declination,  Lincoln  was  again  elected  to  the  legislature.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  very  desirous  to  succeed  Shields  (democrat)  in  the  U,  S.  senate; 
but  Lyman  Trumbull  carried  off  the  prize.  During  the  Kansas  excitement  Lin- 
coln's S3niipathies  were  all  in  favor  of  the  free-state  side,  but  he  discountenanced  the  use 
of  force.  In  1856  he  said  to  the  force  party:  "I  agree  with  you  in  Providence;  but  I 
believe  in  the  providence  of  the  most  men,  the  largest  purse,  and  the  largest  cannon. 
You  are  in  a  minority — a  sad  minority — and  cannot  hope  to  succeed,  reasoning  from  all 
human  experience.  You  would  rebel  against  the  government,  and  redden  your  hands 
in  the  blood  of  your  countrymen.  If  you  are  in  the  minority,  as  you  are,  j^ou  cannot 
succeed.  Your  attempt  to  resist  the  law  of  Kansas  by  force  is  criminal  and  wicked,  and 
all  your  feeble  attempts  will  be  follies,  and  end  in  bringing  sorrow  on  your  heads,  and 
ruin  the  cause  you  would  freely  die  to  preserve." 

It  M^as  at  the  state  convention  at  Bloomington  in  1856  that  the  republican  party  in. 
Illinois  was  formed,  and  there  Lincoln  made  what  is  considered  by  many  the  greatest 
of  all  his  speeches.  Up  to- this  time  he  had  argued  the  slavery  question  on  the  ground 
of  policy,  never  reaching  to  the  radical  right  of  the  matter.  At  Bloomington  he  was 
baptized  to  freedom;  he  was  newly  born,  and  had  all  the  fervor  of  a  fresh  convert;  his 
heart  was  alive  to  the  right;  he  felt  justice;  the  flame,  smothered  for  years,  broke  out; 
his  sympathies  burst  forth,  and  then  and  there  he  unburdened  his  penitential  soul.  A 
hearer  said  of  the  speech:  "It  was  fresh,  new,  odd,  original,  filled  with  fervor  and  enthu- 
siasm; it  was  full  of  fire,  energ}^  and  force,  of  g^i'eat  truths  and  the  sense  of  right;  it  was 
justice  and  equity  set  ablaze  by  the  force  of  the  soul;  it  was  hard,  heavy,  knotted, 
gnarled,  and  heated."  From  that  hour  to  the  night  of  his  murder  slavery  had  no  more 
persistent  opponent  than  the  man  whom  slavery  assassinated.  On  June  17,  1856,  in  the 
first  Republican  national  convention  at  Philadelphia,  Lincoln's  name  was  put  forth  for 
vice-president,  and  was  received  with  considerable  favor;  but  Wm.  L.  Dayton  was 
^  selected,  having  259  votes  to  110  for  Lincoln  and  180  scattering.  This  year,  for  the  third 
S:  time,  Lincoln  was  on  the  electoral  ticket,  now  as  a  republican,  and  spoke  and  worked  for 
-  Frenont's  success.  All  this  time  the  Kansas  question  was  prominent,  and  in  the  close 
of  the  long  struggle  it  became  to  Lincoln  the  passport  to  the  presidency  through  the  per- 
tinacity of  Douglas  in  sticking  to  his  idea  of  "  squatter  (or  popular)  sovereignty."  This 
split  the  democratic  party  in  1860,  and  made  Lincoln's  success  certain.  In  1858  he  made 
a  speech  at  the  republican  state  convention  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  nomination  for 
U.  S.  senator.  His  friends  were  surprised,  and  nearly  all  agreed  that  the  speech 
was  injudicious  and  would  ruin  his  prospects.  In  this  speech  he  foreshadowed  Seward's 
"  irrepressible  conflict."  One  of  Lincoln's  nearest  friends  says:  "1  think  the  speech 
was  intended  to  take  the  wind  out  of  Seward's  sails"  (for  the  nomination  for  president). 
The  state  was  thoroughly  canvassed  by  Douglas  and  Lincoln;  the  democrats  carried 
both  branches  of  the  legislature;  Douglas  was  re-elected  U.  S.  senator,  and  Lincoln  was 
bitterly  disappointed.  When  asked  how  he  felt,  he  said  "like  the  boy  who  stubbed  his 
toe;  it  hurt  too  bad  to  laugh,  and  he  was  too  big  to  cry." 

In  the  winter  of  1858-59  Lincoln  appeared  as  a  lecturer,  starting  with  Adam  and  Eve 
for  subject,  and  coming  down  to  the  "  invention  of  negroes  and  the  present  mode  of 
using  them."  Parts  of  the  lecture  M^ere  witty  or  humorous,  but  on  the  whole  it  was 
commonplace;  his  friends  were  mortified,  and  he  soon  gave  up  the  lecturing  business. 
In  April,  1859,  the  people  of  his  own  town  began  to  talk  of  Lincoln  as  a  proper  can- 
didate for  president,  but  he  discouraged  the  idea.  In  Sept.  he  made  speeches 
in  Ohio  in  the  track  of  Douglas;  in  Dec.  he  spoke  at  several  places  in  Kansas. 
He  was  more  and  more  talked  of  for  a  presidential  nomination,  and  finally  author- 
ized his  friends  ti)  work  for  him.  Feb.  25,  1860,  on  invitation,  he  appeared  in 
New  York  to  deliver  a  speech.  He  spent  that  day  (Saturday)  in  revising  the  speech; 
on  Sunday  went  to  hear  Mr.  Beecher  preach;  on  Monday  wandered  over  the  city, 
and  finally  delivered  his  speech  in  Cooper  Institute.  The  address  was  warmly  praised 
in  most  of  tlie  city  journals,  and  was  in  fact  highly  successful.  After  this  he  spoke 
in  many  cities  in  New  England.  He  was  present,  though  not  a  delegate,  at  the 
Illinois  state  convention.  May  9,  1860,  where  he  received  the  most  flattering  evidences 
of  his  great  popularity,  which  was  fully  assured  by  the  adoption  without  dissent  of 
a  resolution  declaring  him  the  choice  of  the  republicans  of  Illinois  for  piesident,  and 
instructing  the  delegates  to  the  Chicago  convention  to  use  all  honorable  means  to 
secure  his  nomination. 

On  May  16,  1860,  the  republican  national  convention  met  at  Chicago.  The  city 
was  full  of  political  workers,  and  no  previous  convention  had  half  the  number  of  "  out- 
side delegates."  Two  days  were  spent  in  organization  and  the  adoption  of  a  platform, 
and  balloting  came  on  the  third  day.  Up  to  the  previous  evening  Seward's  nomination 
seemed  certain;  but  the  outside  pressure  for  Lincoln  was  powerful,  for  his  friends  were 
chiefly  men  of  Illinois,  and  the  convention  was  held  in  their  state.  On  the  first  ballot 
the   vote  was:    Seward,   173|;   Lincoln,   102;  Cameron,  50^,    Chase,    49;   Dayton,    14; 
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Mciican,  12;  Collamer,  10;  and  six  scattering.  On  the  second  ballot:  Seward,  184.^;  Lin- 
coln, 181;  Chase,  42.^;  Bates  35;  Dayton,  10;  McLean,  8.  On  the  third  trial  Lincoln  got 
the  nomination,  and  in  the  afternoon  Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Maine  was  nominated  for 
vice-president.  Lincoln  was  at  Springfield,  evidently  very  nervous.  When  he  learned 
the  result  of  the  second  ballot  he  felt  sure  of  success.  Then  came  news  of  the  triumph, 
which  he  received  without  special  emotion,  and  after  shaking  hands  with  a  few  friends 
said:  "Gentlemen,  there  is  a  little  short  woman  at  our  house  who  is  probably  more 
interested  in  this  dispatch  than  I  am;  if  you  will  excuse  me  I  will  take  it  up  and  let  her 
see  it."  On  the  following  day  a  committee  of  the  convention  made  a  formal  tender  of 
the  nomination,  wdiich  Lincoln  accepted  in  a  very  brief  speech: 

"Imploring  the  assistance  of  divine  providence,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  views 
and  feelings  of  all  who  were  represented  in  the  convention;  to  the  rights  of  all  the  states 
and  territories,  and  the  people  of  the  nation;  to  the  inviolability  of  the  constitution  and 
the  perpetual  union,  harmony,  and  prosperity  of  all,  I  am  most  happy  to  co-operate  for 
the  practical  success  of  the  principles  declared  by  the  convention." 

The  democratic  national  convention  at  Charleston  split  on  the  slavery  question.  The 
South  totally  repudiated  Douglas  and  his  squatter  sovereignty,  wdiile  Douglas  was 
equally  determined  to  stick  to  it.  Most  of  the  Southern  delegates  withdrew  and  organ- 
ized a  separate  convention.  Those  who  remained  voted  57  times  for  a  candidate,  Doug- 
las always  having  the  highest  number,  but  not  the  two-thirds  required  by  democratic 
precedent.  The}'  adjourned  to  meet  at  Baltimore  June  18.  The  seceders  adjourned  to 
meet  at  Richmond  on  the  first  Monday  of  June,  but  on  that  date  further  adjourned  to  meet 
June  28  in  Baltimore.  The  result  finally  was  the  nomination  of  three  presidential  can- 
didates; Douglas  by  his  convention,  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky  by  the  seceders,  or  extreme 
southerners,  and  Bell  (formerly  a  whig)  of  Tennessee  by  the  "constitutional  union" 
party,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  "know-nothings"  and  old-time  whigs.  The  can- 
vass was  warm  on  all  sides;  and  Douglas,  encouraged  by  the  result  of  the  spring  elec- 
tions, felt  certain  of  victory.  Election  day  was  Nov.  6,  when  by  far  the  largest  vote 
ever  cast  in  the  union  was  given.  Lincoln  got  1,857,601;  Douglas,  1,291,574;  Brecken- 
ridge,  850,082;  and  Bell,  646,124;  Lincoln  lacked  930,170  of  a  majority,  but  the  electoral 
vote  told  a  different  story,  being  180  for  Lincoln,  72  for  Breckinridge,  30  for  Bell,  and 
only  12  for  Douglas.     • 

Lincoln  felt  deeply  the  responsibility  of  his  great  trust,  and  still  more  keenl}^  the 
difficulty  of  administering  the  government  for  the  sole  benefit  of  an  organization  which 
had  no  existence  in  one-half  of  the  union.  He  was  anxious  to  take  prominent  southern- 
■ers,  such  as  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  and  Gilmore  of  North  Carolina,  into  his  cabinet; 
but  they  refused  all  such  advances.  Secession  was  determined  upon,  and  events  tending 
to  that  end  followed  rapidly.  Nov.  10,  only  four  days  after  the  election,  a  bill  was  pro- 
posed in  the  South  Carolina  legislature  to  equip  10,000  volunteers,  a  U.  S.  senator 
from  that  state  resigned,  and  a  state  convention  was  ordered  to  consider  the  question 
of  secession.  During  that  month  and  the  next,  senators  and  officers  of  the  arm}^  resigned ; 
secession  meetings  and  conventions  were  held;  the  South  accumulated  arms  and  enUsted 
troops;  and  Dec.  20  the  South  Carolina  convention  unanimously  adopted  an  ordinance 
seceding  from  the  union.  The  year  closed  in  gloom,  and  1861  opened  with  no  hope  of 
peace.  On  Feb.  4  a  peace  congress  met  in  Philadelphia;  on  the  same  da}^  delegates  met 
at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  form  a  southern  confederacy,  and  on  the  18th  the  work  was 
done,  and  Jefferson  Davis  was  inaugurated  president.  In  the  mean  time  Lincoln  was 
makin,!^  his  way  towards  Washington.  After  an  affectionate  parting  with  his  mother 
who  said  she  was  sure  she  would  never  see  him  again,  he  put  his  house  in  order,  handed 
over  the  law  business  to  his  partner,  with  a  request  that  the  old  sign  should  remain  for 
four  years  at  least,  and  on  Feb.  1  the  arrangements  for  the  journey  were  completed.  He 
bade  farewell  to  his  life-long  friends  in  a  brief  and  touching  address,  and  turned  his  face 
toward  the  mighty  responsibilities  soon  to  be  thrown  upon  liim.  Everywhere  the  people 
were  anxious  to  see  and  hear  him,  and  he  made  brief  addresses  at  Indianapolis,  Columbus, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  before  the  New  York  legislature,  in  New  York  (in  response  to 
the  mayor),  in  "i'renton,  Philadelphia,  and  Harrisburg.  While  at  Philadelphia  there 
came  rimiors  of  a  threatened  attack  upon  his  life;  bridges  were  to  be  burned,  tracks  torn 
up,  torpedoes  exploded,  and  all  manner  of  weapons  were  to  be  drawn  against  one  of  the 
most  peaceful  men  in  all  the  country.  The  great  mass  of  this  menace  was  sheer  bra- 
vado, yet  his  friends  (not  himself)  deemed  it  proper  to  take  extra  care.  On  the  morning 
of  Washington's  birthday  Lincoln  raised  the  old  flag  over  Independence  hall  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  immediately  proceeded  to  Harrisburg.  Here  he  was  taken  in  charge  by 
a  few  picked  friends  and  the  leading  railroad  ofiicers,  and  early  the  next  evening  quietly 
went  from  his  hotel  to  a  special  train  for  Washington.  He  wore  no  disguise;  but 
changed  his  stiff  hat  for  a  soft  one,  and  thicw  on  a  shawl  to  conceal  his  features  if 
necessary.  At  Pliiladelphia  he  was  quietly  transferred  to  the  Baltimore  railroad,  reached 
Baltimore  at  3^  a.m.,  passed  unnoticed,  and  was  safe  in  Washington  at  6  o'clock.  His 
family  followed  in  another  train.  His  .secret  and  safe  arrival  causcid  much  comment, 
•and  he  himself  quickly  regretted  that  he  had  not  traveled  o])enly  in  sight  of  all  the  peo- 
ple; he  felt  that  he  had  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  cowardice.  Almost  the  first 
.news  he  heard  was  the  surrender  of  gen.  Twiggs  in  Texas,  a  great  gain  to  the  secession- 
^ts.     Lincoln  was  inaugurated  on  Monday,  Mar.  4,  and  delivered  an  elaborate  address, 
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full  of  the  best  qualities  of  his  nature.  Ex-president  Buchanan  accompanied  him  to 
the  White  House  and  invoked  peace  and  happiness  for  his  administration.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  new  president  is  thus  described  by  Ward  Lamon  in  his  Life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln:  "He  was  6  ft.  4  in.  high,  tlie  length  of  his  legs  being  oul  of  all  proportion  to 
that  of  his  body.  When  he  sat  on  a  chair  he  seemed  no  taller  than  an  average  man, 
measuring  from  the  chair  to  the  crown  of  his  head ;  but  his  knees  rose  high  in  front. 
He  weighed  about  180  lbs.,  but  was  thin  through  the  breast,  narrow  across  the  shoul- 
ders, and  had  the  general  appearance  of  a  consumptive  subject.  Standing  up,  he 
stooped  slightly  forward;  sitting  down,  he  usually  crossed  his  long  legs  or  threw  them 
over  the  arms  of  the  chair.  His  head  was  long,  and  tall  from  the  base  of  the  brain  and 
the  eyebrow;  his  forehead  high  and  narrow,  inclining  backward  as  it  rose.  His  ears 
were  large  and  stood  out;  eyebrows  heavy,  jutting  forward  over  small  sunken  blue  eyes; 
nose  long,  large,  and  blunt;  chin  projecting  far  and  sharp,  curved  upward  to  meet  a 
thick  lower  hp,  which  hung  downward;  cheeks  flabby,  the  loose  skin  falling  in  folds;  a 
mole  on  one  cheek,  and  an  uncommonly  prominent  Adam's  apple  in  his  throat.  His  hair 
was  dark  brown,  stiff,  and  unkempt;  complexion  dark,  skin  yellow,  shriveled,  and  leath- 
ery. Every  feature  of  the  man — the  hollow  eyes,  with  the  dark  rings  beneath,  the  long, 
sallow,  cadaverous  face,  intersected  by  those  peculiar  deep  lines,  his  whole  air,  his  walk, 
his  long  and  silent  reveries,  broken  at  intervals  by  sudden  and  startling  exclamations,  as 
if  to  confound  an  observer  who  might  suspect  the  nature  of  his  thoughts — showed  that 
he  was  a  man  of  sorrows,  sorrows  not  of  to-day  or  yesterday,  but  long-treasured  and 
deep,  bearing  with  him  continual  sense  of  weariness  and  pain."  Yet  this  strangely  sor- 
rowful man  dearly  loved  jokes,  puns,  and  comical  stories,  and  was  himself  world- 
famous  for  his  inimitable  narrative  powers.  He  drank  very  little,  and  was  in  precept 
and  example  a  temperance  man;  and  at  table  always  ate  sparingly.  He  was  never  a 
member  of  a  church;  he  is  believed  to  have  had  philosophical  doubts  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  as  these  are  commonly  stated  in  the  sys- 
tems of  doctrine  called  evangelical.  In  early  life  he  read  Volney  and  Paine,  and  wrote 
an  essay  in  which  he  agreed  with  their  conclusions.  Of  modern  thinkers  he  was 
thought  to  agree  nearest  with  Theodore  Parker. 

Mr.  Lincoln  took  the  executive  chair  in  a  dark  and  stormy  time.  Vast  preparations 
for  war  had  been  made  in  the  south,  and,  except  with  him  and  a. few  still  hopeful  men, 
a  contest  was  looked  upon  as  inevitable.  In  his  inaugural  adch'ess  he  said  that  he  should 
''take  care  that  the  laws  of  the  union  be  faithfully  executed  in  all  the  states;"  adding, 
"I  trust  this  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  menace.  There  need  be  no  bloodshed  or  violence, 
and  there  shall  be  none  unless  it  be  forced  upon  the  national  authority.  The  power 
confided  to  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and  places  belong- 
ing to  the  government,  and  to  collect  the  duties  and  imposts;  but,  beyond  what  may  be 
necessary  for  these  objects,  there  will  be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force  against  or  among 
the  people  anywhere.  Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate,  we  cannot  remove  our 
respective  sections  from  each  other,  nor  build  an  impassable  wall  between  them.  A 
husband  and  wife  may  be  divorced,  and  go  out  of  the  presence  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
each  other;  but  the  different  parts  of  our  country  cannot  do  this.  They  cannot  but 
remain  face  to  face;  and  intercourse,  either  amicable  or  hostile,  must  continue  between 
them.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  make  the  intercourse  more  advantageous  or  more  satisfac- 
tory after  separation  than  before?  The  chief  magistrate  derives  all  his  authority  from 
the  people;  and  they  have  conferred  none  upon  him  to  fix  terms  for  the  separation  of 
the  states.  His  duty  is  to  administer  the  present  government  as  it  came  into  his  hands, 
and  to  transmit  it  unimpaired  by  him  to  his  successor.  In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied 
fellow-countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  You  can  have 
no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath  registered  in 
heaven  to  destroy  the  government,  while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one  to  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  it."  In  fact  he  denied  the  right  of  any  state  or  number  of  states  to 
go  out  of  the  union.  The  confederates  considered  this  address  to  amount  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  hastened  their  preparations.  In  the  north  the  addr'ess  united  and  con- 
solidated the  people  in  support  of  its  views.  Less  than  six  weeks  afterwards,  gen. 
Beauregard,  on  behalf  of  the  confederate  government,  demanded  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Sumter  in  Charleston  harbor,  then  garrisoned  hj  a  small  force  under  maj.  Robert  Ander- 
son. The  surrender  being  refused,  the  fort  was  attacked  April  12,  1861,  and  thus  actual 
hostilities  begun.  That  act  united  the  people  of  the  north;  party  lines  were  broken 
down,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  fevk'  extreme  proslavery  men  (afterwards  known  as 
"  copperheads"),  the  whole  people  echoed  the  words  of  Jackson  when  South  Carolina 
made  her  first  attempt  at  secession — "The  union  must  and  shall  be  preserved."  Maj. 
Anderson  abandoned  the  fort  on  the  14th.  The  next  day  president  Lincoln  called  a 
special  session  of  congress  to  meet  on  the  4tli  of  Juh^;  at  the  same  time  he  called  for 
75,000  militia.  The  response  was  instantaneous,  Massachusetts,  with  her  sixth  regiment, 
was  first  in  the  field.  This  regiment  was  attacked  while  going  through  Baltimore, 
and  a  number  of  its  members  were  killed.  On  April  19  the  president  proclaimed  the' 
blockade  of  all  the  ports  of  the  seceding  states.  The  south  was  even  more  inflamed 
than  the  north;  three  days  after  the  fall  of  Sumter  the  Virginia  legislature  voted  to 
join  the  confederacy,  and  a  few  daj'-s  later  North  Carolina  followed  her  example.  The 
confederates  had  raised  100,000  men,  and  made  no  secret  of  their  design  to  capture  the 
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national  capital  and  invade  the  north.  On  May  30  another  call  for  men  was  issued  by 
Lincoln,  and  both  the  army  and  the  navy  were  speedily  and  largely  reinforced.  In  a  brief 
message  to  congress  the  president  rehearsed  the  acts  of  rebellion,  and  said:  "  This  issue 
embraces  more  than  the  fate  of  these  United  States.  It  presents  to  the  whole  family  of 
man  the  question  whether  a  constitutional  republic  or  democracy — a  government  of  the 
people  by  the  same  people — can  or  cannot  maintain  its  territorial  integrity  against  its 
own  domestic  foes."  Some  opposition  was  made  in  congress  by  members  who  thought 
it  unconstitutional  to  "  coerce  a  sovereign  state,"  but  the  loyal  sentiment  overwhelmed 
them.  July  15  a  democratic  member  (McClernand  of  111.)  ottered  a  resolution  pledging 
the  house  to  vote  any  amount  of  money  and  any  number  of  men  necessar}^  to  suppress 
the  rebellion  and  restore  the  authority  of  the  government.  There  were  only  five  opposing 
votes  in  a  house  of  nearly  300  members.  On  July  21  the  union  forces  were  very  badly 
defeated  at  Bull  Hun,  and  driven  in  a  panic  back  upon  Washington.  The  news  gave 
the  northern  people  a  terrible  shock,  but  it  was  only  momentary,  and  its  ultimate  effect 
was  to  rouse  to  the  highest  pitch  the  patriotism  and  courage  of  the  loyal  states,  and 
volunteers  came  by  thousands  and  thousands  without  waiting  for  a  call.  Up  to  the  last 
of  Oct.  gen.  Scott  retained  his  position  as  commander  of  the  army;  but  he  was  grow- 
ing feeble,  and  was  retired,  gen.  McClellan  taking  his  place.  The  army  Mas  reor- 
ganized, new  troops  were  drilled,  and  the  whole  force  was  soon  in  good  discipline. 
But  McClellan  was  loath  to  fight;  though  entirely  loyal,  he  inclined  to  act  with  the 
moderate  men  on  both  sides,  and  whenever  it  seemed  necessary  to  strike  directly  at 
slavery  in  order  to  sustain  the  republic  he  was  not  the  man  or  the  otficer  to  do  it. 
McClellan  remaining  inactive  until  near  the  end  of  Jan.,  1862,  the  president,  on  the  27th 
of  that  mouth,  ordered  that  on  Feb.  22  a  general  movement  by  land  and  sea  should  be 
made  against  the  confederates.  McClellan  objected,  and  nothing  was  done  until  at  a 
council  of  war,  held  Mar.  13,  it  was  decided  to  move  against  Richmond  from  fortress 
Monroe.  Here  again  McClellan  waited  and  hesitated,  complaining  that  he  was  not 
properly  supported  at  Washington,  and  after  a  number  of  battles,  in  which  the  unionists 
were  generally  beaten,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  campaign  and  retreat.  The  close 
of  the  summer  of  1862  was  a  dark  period  for  loyal  men,  but  no  one  suffered  so  keenly 
or  worked  so  faithfully  as  did  president  Lincoln.  The  confederates  now  took  the 
aggressive;  Lee  invaded  Maryland,  but  was  soon  driven  out  after  the  first  union  victory 
at  Antietam.  To  follow  up  this  victory,  McClellan  was  ordered  to  follow  Lee  and  fight 
him  or  drive  him  southward.  Again  McClellan  delayed,  and  finally  broke  the  long- 
enduring  patience  of  Lincoln,  who  removed  him  from  command,  Buruside  taking  his 
place.  Battles  with  Lee  followed  at  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorville,  in  both  cases 
unfortunate  for  the  unionists.  The  people  of  the  north  began  to  feel  that  it  was  time  to 
strike  the  rebellion  in  a  vital  part,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  south  was 
urged  upon  Lincoln,  not  only  as  a  legitimate,  but  as  a  vitally  necessary  war-measure. 
He  hesitated;  thought  such  an  act  would  drive  the  border  slave  states,  still  nominally 
loyal,  into  the  confederacy.  Again,  what  if  the  emancipated  negroes  should  be  taken 
into  the  confederate  army?  He  said  to  the  men  who  were  urging  the  emancipation  idea 
and  adding  that  they  felt  sure  it  was  the  will  of  God:  "  I  hope  it  will  not  be  irreverent 
for  me  to  say  that,  if  it  is  probable  that  God  would  reveal  his  will  to  others  on  a  point 
so  connected  with  my  duty,  it  might  be  supposed  he  would  reveal  it  directly  to  me,  for, 
unless  I  am  more  deceived  in  myself  than  I  often  am,  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  know 
the  will  of  Providence  in  this  matter;  and  if  I  can  learn  what  it  is,  I  will  do  it."  In 
reference  to  the  position  of  the  slave-holding  states  still  in  the  union  he  said:  '*  There- 
are  50,000  bayonets  in  the  union  army  from  the  border  slave  states.  It  would  be  a 
serious  matter  if,  in  consequence  of  a  proclamation  such  as  you  desire,  they  should  go 
over  to  the  rebels."  Lincoln  carefully  sought  the  opinion  of  the  northern  people  in  the 
matter,  and  soon  found  that  he  would  be  sustained  in  the  action  questioned.  Thus 
fortified  he  is.sued,  on  Monday,  Sept.  22,  1862,  the  most  important  official  document, 
the  declaration  of  independence  only  excepted,  known  in  American  history;  declaring 
that  on  and  after  Jan.  1,  1863,  all  slaves  in  states  or  parts  of  states  then  in  rebellion 
should  be  free.  Two  years  afterwards  Lincoln  said  of  the  proclamation:  "As  affairs 
have  turned  it  is  the  central  act  of  my  administration,  and  the  great  event  of  the  19th 
century."  After  the  conflict  at  Chancellorville  the  current  of  success  seemed  to  favor 
the  union  arms,  leading  on  to  the  great  event  of  July  4,  1863 — the  capture  of  Vicksburg 
by  gen.  Grant.  At  the  same  time  the  three-days'  battle  between  the  unionists  under 
Meade  and  the  conf(;derates  imder  Lee  was  going  on  near  Gettysburg,  resulting  in  a 
decisive  union  victory.  Lincoln  soon  saw  in  Grant  the  man  for  the  occasion,  and  in 
Mar.,  1864,  in  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  congress,  tlie  captor  of  Vicks- 
burg was  appointed  lieut.gen.  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States.  This  sealed  the  fate- 
of  the  rebellion.  The  rebels  liad  fought  long  and  bravely;  but  their  resources  failed, 
their  losses  were  enormous,  and  those  who  lived  were  worn  out.  Sherman,  almost 
unopposed,  marched  through  an  empty  country  to  the  sea;  Grant,  who  knew  no  such 
word  as  fail,  had  set  himself  to  the  capture  of  Richmond,  and  would  "fight  it  out  on 
this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer."  We  need  not  follow  details  when  the  catastrophe  is  sO' 
near.  On  April  2,  1865,  Lee  was  forced  out  of  liichmond  (then  the  confederate  capital), 
and  seven  days  afterwards  was  compelled  to  surrender  liis  whole  army  to  Grant  at 
Appomattox.     On  the  17th,  eight  days  later,  gen.  Joe  Johnston  surrendered  to  Sherman 
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and  the  great  struggle  was  ended;  in  fact,  it  ended  with  the  surrender  of  Lee.  Grant 
reached  Washington  on  the  13th,  met  the  president  and  secretary  of  war,  and  orders 
were  prepared  to  stop  the  raising  of  recruits.  The  war  was  over  and  every  loyal  heart 
was  rejoicing.  Lincoln's  praise  was  on  every  tongue;  the  patient  man  who  had 
:suffered  the  pain  of  a  thousand  deaths  during  the  war;  who  had  been  misunderstood, 
maligned,  and  condemned,  by  friends  as  well  as  enemies,  now  shone  conspicuous  in 
popular  affection.  He  had  liberated  a  race;  he  had  saved  his  country.  On  the  evening 
|of  April  11  the  White  House  was  illuminated,  and  Lincoln  made  a  short  address 
expressing  his  acknowledgments  to  the  army,  and  his  gratitude  to  God,  and  then  turn- 
Img  his  remarks  to  reconstruction,  the  cardinal  points  of  which  he  thought  would  be  to 
grant  universal  amnesty  on  condition  that  the  states  lately  in  rebellion  should  grant 
universal  suffrage.  Lincoln  and  Grant  were  the  idols  of  the  hour.  On  the  morning  of 
the  14th  thev  were  invited  to  visit  Ford's  theater  in  the  evening.  Grant  left  the  city, 
but  the  president,  though  not  at  all  inclined,  attended  with  his  wife,  audmaj.  Rathbone 
and  Miss  Harris.  They  went  into  a  private  box,  and  Lincoln  was  soon  absorbed  in  the 
play  {Our  American  Cousin).  At  about  11 :30  o'clock  the  box  was  suddenly  invaded  by 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  an  actor  and  a  furious  pro-slavery  man.  In  an  instant  he  put  a 
pistol  to  the  back  of  Lincoln's  head  and  fired;  then  leaped  from  the  box  to  the  stage, 
crying,  " 8ic  semper  tyrannis!  The  south  is  avenged!"  and  fled  through  the  stage 
door,  mounted  a  horse,  and  escape'd.  The  president  did  not  stir;  the  ball  had  gone 
through  his  brain,  and  he  had  no  further  consciousness.  He  died  the  next  morning 
about  half -past  seven.  On  the  same  evening  an  attempt  was  made  to  murder  secretary 
Seward,  who  was  confined  to  his  house  in  consequence  of  an  accident.  It  would 
be  vain'to  attempt  to  describe  the  sorrow  that  spread  over  the  nation,  and  even  other 
nations,  on  hearing  of  this  awful  tragedy.  The  assassin  was  captured  and  executed,  and 
fiome  of  his  confederates  shared  the  same  fate.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  this  act 
of  infamy  was  the  work  of  a  gang  of  private  men,  and  that  the  confederate  government 
and  leaders  had  no  hand  in  it.     Thus,  when  Lincoln 

Had  mounted  fame's  ladder  so  high, 
From  the  round  at  the  top  he  could  step  to  the  sky, 

the  great  president  passed  to  his  rest.  Twice  elected  to  his  high  office— the  last  time 
<in  Nov.,  1864)  over  gen.  McClellan  by  a  popular  majority  of  more  than  400,000— he  was 
torn  from  it  in  the  moment  of  triumph  to  be  placed  side  by  side  with  Washington,  the 
one  the  father,  the  other  the  savior  of  the  union;  one  the  founder  of  a  republic,  the 
other  the  liberator  of  a  race. 

LINCOLN,  Benjamin,  1733-1810;  b.  Hingham,  Mass.  Until  the  age  of  40  he  was 
a  farmer,  but  had  filled  the  positions  of  local  magistrate,  representative  in  the  colonial 
legislature,  and  col.  of  militia.  In  1774-75  he  took  an  active  part  in  organizing  the 
provincial  militia  for  active  resistance  to  the  mother  country,  and  was  appointed  maj.gen. 
of  the  Massachusetts  militia.  At  the  siege  of  Boston  Washington  put  him  in  command 
of  an  expedition  to  force  the  British  fleet  out  of  Boston  harbor.  He  commanded  the 
Massachusetts  militia  at  the  battle  of  White  Plains  in  the  fall  of  1776;  reinforced  Wash- 
ington by  a  fresh  levy  of  Massachusetts  militia  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Feb.,  1777;  and  by 
Washington's  request  was  made  a  maj.gen.  in  the  continental  army,  Feb.  19  of  that  ye^w 
He  co-operated  with  gen.  Schuyler  in  the  summer  campaign  against  Burgoyne  in  New 
York,  and  again  organized  reinforcements  of  New  England  militia  for  the  army.  In 
Sept.  he  joined  2:en.  Gates  as  second  in  command,  and  was  disabled  by  a  wound  Oct.  8 
at  the  battle  of  Bemis  Heights,  near  Saratoga.  He  resumed  service  in  Aug.,  1778, 
•and  in  Sept.  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  southern  army.  His  command  of  this 
division  of  the  army  was  rather  to  strengthen  the  faltering  allegiance  of  the  Carolinas 
and  Georgia  to  the  cause  of  the  states  by  a  show  of  strength  than  for  offensive  operations. 
D'Estaing,  admiral  of  the  French  fleet,  was  to  co-operate  with  him  near  the  coast.  He 
arrived  at  Charleston  Dec.  4,  1778,  and  maintained  a  defensive  watch  of  the  English 
forces.  His  army  met  with  reverses  at  Brier  creek  and  Stone  ferry  in  Mar.  and  June, 
and,  acting  in  conjunction  with  D'Estaing  with  a  view  to  retake  Savannah  from  the 
British,  the  combined  forces  met  with  a  sanguinary  repulse  Oct.  9;  nnd  the  following 
spring  his  army  was  besieged  in  Charleston  and  forced  to  capitulate  May  12,  1780.  _  He 
returned  to  his  home  prisoner  on  parole.  Exchanged  in  the  spring  of  1781,  he  joined 
Washington  before  Yorktown,  and  was  chosen  by  Washington  to  receive  the  sword  of 
lord  Cornwallis  on  his  surrender.  He  held  the  office  of  secretary  of  war  for  three 
years,  and  retn-ed  to  his  farm  at  Hingham  in  1784.  Gen.  Lincoln  after  this  held  various 
temporary  positions  of  trust  under  the  state  of  Massachusetts  and  the  United  States.  In 
1789  he  was  made  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  which  position  he  held  till  his  death 
.at  the  age  of  87.  He  was  a  man  of  simple  earnest  character;  and  the  persevering  zeal 
and  disinterestedness  of  liis  public  service  gave  him  great  popularity  in  his  native  state 
.and  in  New  England.  His  services  in  organizing  and  drawing  opportunely  into  service 
the  militia  of  the  several  states  were  of  great  value,  and  so  recognized  by  Washington. 

LINCOLN,  Enoch,  1788-1829;  son  of  Levi  Lincoln  (1749-1820);  b.  in  Worcester, 
Mass.;  studied  at  Harvard  college;  entered  the  legal  profession  in  1811,  and  settled  at 
Fryeburg,  Me.,  from  which  place  he  removed  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Paris  in  1819. 
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He  was  a  member  of  congress  from  1818  to  1826,  and  governor  of  Maine  in  1827-29. 
During  his  residence  at  Fryeburg  be  described  the  beautiful  scenery  of  lliat  forest-town 
in  a  poem  entitled  The  Village.  He  also  delivered  a  poem  at  the  centennial  celebration 
of  the  tight  at  Lovewell's  pond,  lie  left  historical  manuscripts  of  value,  some  of  which 
have  been  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Maine  Historical  Collections. 

LINCOLN,  JoiLN  Lakkin,  b.  in  Boston,  1817;  professor  of  Latin  in  Brown  uni- 
Tcrsity;  editor  of  Selections  from  Livy  (1847);  the  Works  of  Horace  (Ibol);  and  Cicero's 
De  Senectute. 

LINCOLN,  Levi,  1749-1820;  b.  at  Ilingham,  INIass.,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1772;  became  a  lawyer  and  settled  at  Worcester  in  1775;  was  judge  of  probate  in  1776; 
and  served  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  1780.  In  1798  he  was  elected  to  congress 
as  a  political  disciple  of  JelTerson.  serving  but  for  a  single  term.  From  1801  to  1805  he 
•was  attorney-general  of  the  United  States;  in  1807-8,  lieutenant-governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; and  acting-governor  in  1809.  He  declined  an  appointment  as  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States.     Died  at  Worcester. 

LINCOLN,  Levi,  ll.d.,  1782-1868;  son  of  Levi  Lincoln  (1749-1820);  b.  in  Wor- 
cester, and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1802;  entered  the  legal  profession  in  1805;  served 
in  the  constitutional  convention  of  1820;  often  a  member  of  the  legislature,  speaker  of 
the  house  in  1822,  president  of  the  senate  in  1845;  elected  lieutenant-governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1823,  and  was  governor  from  1825  to  1834;  was  a  member  of  congress  from 
1835  to  1841 ;  a  judge  of  the  state  supreme  court  in  1824;  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston 
from  1841  to  1843;  and  first  mayor  of  Worcester  in  1848. 

LINDAU,  a  t,  of  Bavaria,  built  on  islands  in  the  lake  of  Constance;  pop.  about 
5,000;  the  center  of  a  small  commerce  in  hops,  wine,  fish,  and  cheese.  Its  manufac- 
tures are  mechanical  and  musical  instruments,  carriages,  etc.  In  the  7th  c.  it  was  a 
"well-known  Roman  town,  and  a  free  imperial  city  until  1803. 

LIN'DE,  Samuel  Bogumil,  1771-1847;  of  Swedish  descent;  b.  at  Thorn,  Prussia; 
studied  at  Leipsic;  spent  several  years  in  Dresden  and  Vienna;  and  in  1803  w^aa 
appointed  director  of  the  lyceum  of  Warsaw,  where  he  died.  His  Dictionary  of  the 
Polish  Language,  in  6  vols.,  is  highly  esteemed. 

LINDEN  (tree).     See  Lime,  ante. 

LINDLEY,  Daniel,  d.d.,  b.  Penn. ;  graduated  at  the  Ohio  university,  of  which  his 
father  was  president;  taught  school  to  pay  his  way  through  the  Union  theological  semi- 
nary of  Virginia,  where  he  graduated  in  1829;  was  immediately  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  presbytery.  For  three  years  he  preached  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  saw  several  hun- 
dred added  to  the  church.  When  an  appeal  was  made  by  the  American  board  for  settled 
pastors  to  become  missionaries,  he  offered  his  services.  He  married  Lucy  Allen  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  sailed  in  1834  for  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  From  Cape  Town  they 
iourneyed  by  wagons  500  m.  to  Griqua  Town,  thence  the  next  year  500  m.  farther  to 
Mosika,  the  country  of  Mosilikatse.  After  encountering  great  peril  and  suffering  in 
the  war  between  the  Dutch  and  ]Mosilikatse,  reduced  almost  to  starvation,  they  reached 
Port  Natal,  whence  shortly  they  were  driven  by  war  between  the  Dutch  and  Dingaan, 
great-uncle  of  Cetywayo.  In  June,  1839,  he  returned  to  Port  Natal,  where  he  labored 
among  the  Zulus  for  aljout  thirty-five  years.  Not  only  did  he  make  known  to  them  Jesus 
Christ,  but  when  the  native  Christians  wished  to  improve  their  modes  of  life,  though 
not  a  mechanic,  he  could  show  them  how  to  make  brick,  to  build  houses,  to  construct  a 
few  implements  and  pieces  of  furniture.  In  sickness  he  ministered  to  them;  if  a  tiger  or 
a  lion  threatened,  his  rifle  never  missed  its  aim;  though  he  was  neither  physician  nor 
sportsman.  The  Zulus  honored  and  loved  him.  The  Dutch  Boers,  whose  wanderings 
lie  had  shared  when  war  drove  him  from  his  home  and  work  among  the  natives,  said, 
"  If  there  i)e  a  human  name  that  warms  the  heart  of  a  Natal  Teck  Boer,  it  is  the  ever-to- 
be-remembered  name  of  Daniel  Lindley."     He  died  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Sept.  3,  1880. 

LINDSAY,  county-seat  of  Victoria  co.,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  Scugog  river,  and 
on  the  line  of  the  Canada  Midland  railway,  56  m.  n.e.  of  Toronto;  pop.  about  4,000. 
Its  commerce  is  principally  in  lumber,  grain,  and  flour.  Its  manufactures  are  doors, 
sash  and  blinds,  iron-work.s,  beer,  and  extracts  of  hemlock  bark.  It  contains  the  county 
buildmgs,  and  several  fine  churches  and  schools. 

LINDSAY,  William  Sciiaw;  b.  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  in  1816;  went  to  sea  as 
cabin-boy  at  15  years  of  age;  was  second  mate  in  1834,  chief  mate  in  1835,  and  com- 
mander of  a  merchantman  in  1836;  l)ecame  agent  for  the  Castle-Eden  coal  company  in 
1841 ;  took  an  active  part  in  opening  the  jjort  of  Hartlepool  and  i)rovidingit  with  wharves 
and  docks;  in  1845  went  to  London,  where  in  a  short  time  he  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  "  mcrcliant  princes  "  of  the  city;  was  a  candidate  for  parliament  in  1852,  and  defeated; 
but  in  1854  elected  for  Tynemouth  and  North  Shields,  and  re-elected  without  opposition 
in  1857;  two  years  later  was  elected  for  Sunderland.  He  distinguished  himself  in  par- 
liament by  earnest,  careful  attention  to  commercial  and  shipping  interests,  and  took 
part  in  organizing  the  administrative  reform  association.  Besides  numerous  pamphlets 
on  mercantile  and  political  topics  lie  has  published  Our  Navigation,  Mercantile,  and 
Marine  Laws  Considered;  Our  Merchant  Shipping ;  and  TJie  Ilixtonj  of  3IerchantShipjying, 
the  latter  a  work  in  2  volumes. 
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LINDSLEY,  Philip,  d.d.,  1786-1855;  b.  at  Morristown,  N.  J. ;  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1804,  where  he  was  tutor  in  1807-9  and  18i2,  professor  of  languages  ia 
1813,  and  vice-president  in  1817,  at  which  time  he  was  ordained  as  a  minister  of  th'O 
Presbyterian  church.  Between  1820  and  1839  he  was  offered  the  presidency  of  10  dif- 
ferent colleges,  and  in  1824  accepted  that  of  the  university  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  which 
he  held  till  1850,  when  he  resigned,  after  a  very  successful  career.  He  subsequently  held 
the  professorship  of  archaeology  and  church  polity  in  the  Presbyterian  theological  semi- 
nary at  New  Albany,  Ind.  His  complete  works,  comprising  sermons  and  educational 
and  other  discourses  and  essays,  together  with  a  memoir  by  Leroy  J.  Halsey,  were  pub- 
lished in  1865.     Died  at  Nashville. 

LINE,  in  military  or  naval  rank  (ante).  The  line-officers  of  the  navy  and  army  in 
the  United  States  are  divided  into  eleven  grades,  and  their  comparative  rank  on  the 
active  or  retired  list  is  as  follows : 

The  admiral  of  the  navy  ranks  with  a  general  of  the  army. 
The  vice-admiral  "  "       lieutenant-general  of  the  army. 

10  rear-admirals  of  the  navy  rank  with  major-generals  " 

25  commodores  "        "     brigadier-generals        " 

50  captains  "        "     colonels  " 

90  commanders  **        "     lieutenant-colonels       " 

80  lieutenant-commanders         **        *'    majors  ** 

280  lieutenants  "        "     captains  '* 

100  masters  **        "     first  lieutenants  " 

100  ensigns  *'        "    second  lieutenants.      " 

—  midshipmen 

All  staff  officers  are  appointed  by  the  president  with  the  sanction  of  the  senate.  He 
also  appoints  for  vessels  in  actual  service  all  warrant  officers,  such  as  boatswains,  gunners, 
sail-makers,  and  carpenters,  that  may  be  required.  All  officers  not  entitled  to  hold  war- 
rants are  called  petty  officers.  All  officers  of  the  army  above  the  grade  of  sergeant  hold 
their  authority  by  commissions,  and  are  therefore  termed  commissioned  officers,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  non-commissioned  officers. 

LINE,  Mathematical  {ante),  may  be  straight,  curved,  or  mixed ;  a  straight  line  is 
defined  by  Euclid  as  "one  which  lies  evenly  between  two  points."  To  this,  it  is 
objected,  the  idea  of  straightuess  is  presupposed  in  the  definition;  it  is  said,  also,  by 
some  mathematicians  that  the  order  of  definitions  is  reversed  by  Euclid  from  the 
order  of  comprehension;  that  the  mind  conceives  first  the  solid  and  then  successively 
the  surface,  line,  and  point.  The  definition  now  generally  given  is  that  a  straight  line  is 
the  sJwrtest  path  between  any  tw^o  given  points;  a  curved  line  is  one  not  straight,  i.e. 
between  any  two  geometrical  points  in  its  extent  a  shorter  line  may  be  drawn;  the  term 
mixed  line  is  used  to  denote  a  union  of  the  two  in  extent,  but  is  hardly  a  pure  geometri- 
cal concept.  Straight  lines  may  be  produced  both  ways  without  limit;  may  be  drawn 
through  any  two  points  in  space,  and  any  two  coincide  throughout  indefinite  extension 
if  two  points  in  the  one  coincide  with  two  points  in  the  other.  If  we  admit  the  idea  of 
motion,  we  may  define  a  line  as  the  path  of  a  moving  point,  a  surface  as  the  path  of  a 
moving  line,  and  a  solid  as  that  of  a  moving  surface.  Thus  if  a  straight  line  revolves 
about  one  extremity  as  an  axis,  it  will  describe  with  the  other  a  circle  of  which  it  is 
itself  the  radius;  and  a  semicircle  revolving  about  its  diameter  will  produce  a  spherical 
surface. 

LINEN  AND  LINEN  MANUFACTURES  {ante).  Linen  was  first  manufactured  in 
England  by  Flemish  weavers  under  the  protection  of  Henry  III.,  in  1253;  it  w^as  not 
until  80  years  after,  that  a  colony  of  Scots  planted  themselves  in  the  n.e.  partof  Ireland, 
and  established  there  the  linen  manufacture.  In  1696  hemp,  flax,  linen-thread,  and 
yarn  were  permitted  to  be  exported  from  L'eland  duty  free:  it  was  not  before  1860  that 
the  duty  was  taken  off  imported  linen. — The  introduction  of  the  linen  manufacture  into 
the  United  States  took  place  in  1834,  w^hen  a  mill  was  set  up  at  Fall  Iliver,  Mass.  As 
late  as  1870  there  were  but  10  establishments  for  this  manufacture  in  the  United  States, 
their  product  being  set  down  at  $2,178,775.  The  importation  into  the  United  States  in 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1879,  of  flax  and  manufactures  of  flax,  jute  and  its  manufac- 
tures, and  hemp,  amounted  to  $23,157,769. 

LING-.     See  Heath  {ante). 

LING,  Petek  Heniiik,  1776-1839;  b.  in  Sw^eden;  of  an  adventurous  spirit,  he 
traveled  as  a  young  man  through  Germany  and  France;  was  fencing-master  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Lund  in  1805,  in  1813  teacher  of  fencing  at  the  military  school  of  Carlesberg, 
and  in  1816  director  of  the  gymnastic  institute  of  Stockholm,  wiiere  he  died.  He 
bestow^ed  much  thought  and  labor  upon  his  profession,  developing  gymnastic  exercises 
as  a  form  of  medical  treatment,  leading  finally  to  wdiat  is  now  extensively  knowm  as  the 
*'  Swedish  movement  cure."  His  poetical  works,  which  appeared  from  time  to  time, 
were  addressed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Swedes,  and  well  calculated  to  inspire  in  them  a 
deep  love  of  country  and  a  heroic  determination  to  defend  it  at  all  hazards. 

LINGAN,  James  Maccubin,  1752-1812;  b.  in  Maryland,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  war  of  the  revolution,  rising  to  the  rank  of  brig-gen. ;  was  one  of  the  prisoners  at 
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fort  Washington,  and  kept  for  a  long  time  in  the  prison-ship;  after  the  war,  was  collector 
of  the  port  of  Georgetown,  Md.  presided  in  Baltimore  in  1812,  where  he  was  killed,  July 
28,  by  a  mob  while  bravely  defending  the  printing-office  of  the  Federal  Republican. 

LINGUA  FRANCA,  a  kind  of  corrupt  Italian,  witli  a  considerable  admixture  of 
French  words  and  idioms;  spoken  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

LINGUISTICS.     See  Philology,  ante. 

LINK,  a  unit  of  measure  in  land  surveying,  7^%-j  in.  in  length. 

LINLEY,  Thomas,  1725-95;  b.  Wells,  Eng. ;  was  the  pupil  first  of  Chilcot,  organist 
of  the  Abbey  at  Bath,  and  finished  his  studies  under  Paradies,  an  eminent  Venetian; 
established  himself  in  Bath,  teaching  music,  and  giving  concerts,  his  two  daughters  Mrs. 
Sheridan  and  Mrs.  Tickell  contributing  greatly  to  the  attraction  by  their  superior  sing- 
ing; removed  to  London,  to  conduct  the  oratorios,  first  in  connection  with  Stanley,  then 
with  Dr.  Arnold.  Christopher  Smith  having  retired  from  the  management  of  the 
London  oratorios,  Mr.  Linley  succeeded  him  m  connection  with  Mr.  Stanley,  the  blind 
composer,  and  on  his  death  with  Dr.  Arnold.  In  1775  he  set  the  music  to  Sheridan's 
opera  The  Duenna,  which  had  unparalleled  success,  having  been  performed  75  times 
that  season.  He  united  in  1776  with  Sheridan  in  purchasing  an  interest  in  the  Drury 
Lane  theater,  Linley  having  direction  of  the  musical  department,  which  he  conducted 
for  12  years.  Among  other  pieces  he  produced  Carnival  of  Venice;  Selima  and  Azov 
from  the  French.  His  Six  Elegies,  written  earl}^  in  life,  were  original,  simple,  and  beau- 
tiful, and  did  much  for  his  fame  and  fortune.  His  twelve  ballads  and  a  madrigal  have 
great  merit.  The  death  of  his  son  Thomas  by  drowning  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
affected  him  so  deeply  that  he  never  recovered  from  the  shock.  The  son  had  made 
great  proficiency  in  music  with  the  best  masters  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and  lived  in  the 
closest  intimacy  with  Mozart. 

LINLEY,  WiLLLVM,  1767-1835;  son  of  Thomas;  educated'at  Harrow  and  St.  Paul's 
schools.  For  several  years  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  company  at  Madras 
and  Calcutta.  He  returned  from  India  early  with  a  competence,  and  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  literature  and  music.  Of  music  he  was  passionately  fond,  and 
produced  a  number  of  glees  which  evinced  much  originality  and  taste.  He  published 
also  a  set  of  songs,  two  sets  of  canzonets,  and  many  detached  pieces,  and  compiled 
Dramatic  Songs  of  Shakespeare,  2  folio  volumes,  a  work  of  much  research,  in  which  £^.re 
several  of  his  own  elegant  compositions.  He  wrote  also  two  novels,  and  two  comic 
operas  which  were  performed  at  Drury  Lane.  He  wrote  besides  an  elegy  on  the  death 
of  his  sister  Mrs.  Sheridan. 

LINN,  a  CO.  of  e.  Iowa,  intersected  by  the  Cedar  and  Wapsipinicon  rivers,  and 
drained  in  part  by  Buffalo  and  Prairie  creeks;  traversed  by  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western, the  Dubuque  and  South-western,  and  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Min- 
nesota railroads;  720  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  37,235.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  diversified 
with  prairies  and  forests,  the  latter  filled  with  hard  timber.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  w^ell 
watered,  and  rests  partly  upon  a  limestone  foundation.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  butter, 
cattle,  and  pork  are  staple  products.  The  city  of  Cedar  Rapids  is  in  the  county.  Valu- 
ation of  real  and  personal  property,  $15,412,248.     Capital,  Marion. 

LINN,  a  CO.  in  e.  Kansas,  bordering  upon  Missouri;  intersected  by  the  Osage  river, 
and  drained  in  part  by  Big  Sugar  and  North  Sugar  creeks;  traversed  by  the  Mississippi 
River,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  railroad;  630  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  15,299.  About  90  per  cent  of 
the  surface  is  prairie,  while  forests  grow  along  the  streams.  The  soil  is  fertile,  produc- 
ing excellent  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  hay.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  raised, 
and  butter  is  a  staple  production.  Limestone  and  bituminous  coal  abound.  Valuation 
of  real  and  personal  property,  $5,002,650.     Capital,  Mound  City. 

LINN,  a  CO.  in  n.  Missouri,  intersected  by  Locu.st  and  Yellow  creeks,  and  drained 
by  Muscle  river,  and  several  affluents  of  Grand  river,  which  touches  the  s.w.  corner  of 
the  county;  traversed  by  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  railroad;  648  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
20,016,  of  whom  14,499  were  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  much 
of  it  is  covered  with  forests.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  chief  staples  are  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  cattle,  and  pork.  Valuation  of  real  and  personal  property,  $6,500,000.  Capital, 
Linneus. 

LINN,  a  CO.  in  w.  Oregon,  bounded  n.  by  the  n.  fork  of  the  Santiam  river,  and 
w.  by  the  Willamette;  drained  by  the  Calapooya  river  and  the  s.  fork  of  the  Santiam; 
intersected  by  tlie  Oregon  and  California  railroad;  2,350  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  12.675,  of 
whom  8,474  were  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  diversified  with  mountains,  prai- 
ries, and  extensive  forests.  Mount  Jefferson,  a  high  peak  of  the  Cascade  range,  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  stands  on  the  e.  border  of  the  county.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  and 
prairies  is  very  productive.  The  chief  productions  are  wheat,  oats,  butter,  hay,  lumber, 
and  wool.  The  quantity  of  wheat  rai.sed  in  1875  was  998,626  bushels.  Valuation  of 
real  and  personal  property,  5,500,000.     Capital,  Albany. 

LINN,  John  Blatr,  d.u.,  1777-1804;  b.  in  Shippensburg,  Pcnn.,  but  removed  in 
childhood  to  New  York;  graduated  at  Columbia  college  in  1795,  when  but  17  years  old, 
and  was  afterwards  a  student  in  the  law  office  of  Alexander  Hamilton.     A  "serious 
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drama,"  written  by  him  and  entitled  BourvilU  Castle,  m-  ilie  Gallic  Orphan,  was  brought 
out  at  the  John  street  theater,  in  1797,  but  was  not  successful.  Not  long  after  this  he 
abandoned  the  law  and  studied  theology  under  the  rev.  Dr.  Romeyn  at  Schenectady. 
In  June,  1799,  he  became  assistant  pastor  of  rev.  Dr.  Ewing's  church  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1800  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Death  of  Washington,  and  in  1802  published  The  Foicers 
of  Genius,  a  poem  of  about  600  lines,  which  was  well  received,  soon  reaching  a  second 
edition,  and  being  reprinted  in  England.  In  1803  he  entered  into  controversy  with  Dr. 
Priestley,  occasioned  by  the  latter's  comparison  of  Socrates  with  Jesus.  He  conducted 
his  side  of  the  debate  so  well  that  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  upon  him 
the  title  of  d.d.     Died  in  Philadelphia  of  consumption. 

LINN,  William,  d.d.,  1752-1808;  b.  near  Shippensburg,  Penn. ;  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton in  1772;  studied  theology  with  the  rev.  Dr.  Cooper  of  Middle  Spring,  Penn.,  and 
licensed  to  preach  in  1775.  He  served  for  a  time  as  a  chaplain  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
afterwards  taught  an  academy  at  Somerset,  Md.,  became  pastor  of  a  church  in  Eljza- 
bethtown,  N.  J.,  in  1786,  and' a  few  months  later,  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  collegiate 
Dutch  reformed  church  in  New  York,  where  he  remained  until  1805,  when  the  state  of 
his  health  compelled  him  to  retire.  He  w^as  distinguished  as  an  eloquent  and  successful 
preacher.  He  published  Discourses  on  Scripture  History;  The  Signs  of  the  Times,  a  series 
of  essays  in  favor  of  the  French  revolution;  a  Funeral  Eulogy  of  Gen.  Washington,  and 
many  separate  sermons.     Died  at  Albany. 

TJNN/E'A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  caprifoliacese  or  honeysuckle 
family.  It  contains  only  one  species,  L.  horealis.  It  was  found  by  Linnaeus  in  Lapland 
in  1782  and  named  after  him  by  Gronovius.  Calyx  5-pointed,  oval-shaped,  deciduous. 
Corolla  narrow,  bell-shaped,  five-lobed.  Stamens  four,  two  shorter,  inserted  towards  the 
base  of  the  corolla.  Pod,  three-celled,  but  having  only  one  seed,  the  other  two  cells 
having  abortive  ovules.  It  is  a  slender  creeping  and  trailing  little  evergreen,  somewhat 
hairy,  rounded  oval  leaves  contracted  at  tlie  base  into  short  petioles,  and  thread-like 
upright  peduncles  having  two  pedicels  at  the  top,  each  bearing  a  delicate  and  fragrant 
nodding  flower.  Corolla  purple  and  whitish,  hairy  inside.  It  inhabits  the  more  north- 
ern parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America — found  in  moist,  mossy  woods  and  cold  bogs; 
British  America  and  northern  United  States;  and  grows  somewhat  rarely  in  New  Jersey 
and  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Maryland. 

LINN^'US.     See  Linnb,  ante.  . 

LINNELL,  John,  b.  London,  1792.  In  1805  he  was  pupil  of  John  Varley,  father 
of  the  present  school  of  water-color  painting.  In  1807  he  exhibited  at  the  academy 
"Fishermen,  a  Scene  from  Nature."  The  same  year  he  received  a  medal  at  the  Royal 
academy  for  a  drawing  from  the  life,  and  in  1809,  at  the  British  institution,  the  prize  of 
50  guineas  for  the  best  landscape.  He  painted  many  views  in  Wales  and  elsewhere,  and 
in  1821  exhibited  landscape  and  portraits.  His  paintings  in  earlier  years  were  portraits, 
but  subsequently  he  devoted  himself  to  landscape  and  figure  painting.  His  chief  works 
are:  "  The  Morning  Walk,"  "  The  Windmill,"  "  A  Wood  Scene,"  "  Eve  of  the  Deluge," 
"The  Return  of  Ulysses,"  "Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria,"  "  The  Disobedient 
Prophet,"  "The  Timber  Wagon,"  "Barley  Harvest,"  "Under  the  Hawthorn,"  "Cross- 
ing the  Brook,"  "The  Last  Gleam  before  the  Storm,"  "  Harvest  Showers,"  "  A  View 
in  Windsor  Forest."  Among  his  numerous  portraits  are  "  A  Family  Group — the  Artist's 
Children,"  those  of  several  fellow-artists,  sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Thomas  Carlyle.  Lin- 
nell's  portraits  are  in  a  unique  style,  deeply  studied  in  character,  simple  and  real,  and 
he  ranks  among  the  best  landscape-painters. 

LINSLEY,  Joel  Harvey,  d.d.,  1790-1868;- b.  in  Cornwall  Vt. ;  graduated  at  Mid- 
dlebury  college  in  1811,  and  was  tutor  there  three  years;  studied  law,  and  practiced  in 
Middlebury  until  1822,  when  he  was  ordained  as  a  Congregational  minister;  spent, 
some  time  in  South  Carolina  as  a  missionary;  was  pastor  of  the  South  Congregational 
church  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  from  1824  to  1832,  and  of  Park  street  church,  Boston,  from 
1832  to  1835,  when  he  was  elected  president  of  Marietta  (O.)  college,  a  post  which  he 
held  for  10  years.  In  1847  he  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  church  in 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  remained  there  until  his  death. 

LINTON,  Eliza  Lynn,  wife  of  W.  J.  Linton,  b.  at  Keswick,  Cumberland,  Eng., 
1822.  She  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  papers.  The  Girl  of  the  Period,  which  attracted  wide 
attention  several  years  ago  while  they  were  passing  through  the  Saturday  R^vuw.  She 
has  published  several  novels,  among  them  Azeth,  the  Egyptian;  Amymone,  a  R&niance  of 
the  Days  of  Pericles;  Ilealities,  a  romance  of  modern  life;  Lizzie  Lorton  of  Greyrigg;  Solo- 
ing the  Wind;  The  True  History  of  Joshua  Davidson;  Christian  and  Communist;  Patricia 
Kemball. 

LINTON,  William  James,  b.  London,  1812;  apprenticed  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Bonner  in 
1828;  was  partner  in  1842  of  Mr.  Orrin  Smith;  the  distinguished  wood-engraver,  and 
with  him  was  engaged  in  the  first  works  publislied  in  the  illustrated  London  News.  In 
his  younger  days  he  was  a  zealous  chartist,  intimate  with  the  Italian,  French,  and  Polish 
refugees,  in  whose  meetings  he  took  an  active  part;  was  deputed  by  the  British  workmen 
to  carry  to  the  French  provisional  government  their  first  congratulatory  address;  was  in 
1851  one  of  the  founders  of  the  newspaper,  the  Leader;  became  in  1855  the  editor  and 
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manager  of  Pen  and  Pencil;  and  for  several  years  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Nation.. 
He  contributed  papers  to  the  Westmin(<ter  Review,  Examiner,  and  Spectator.  As  an 
engraver  on  wood  lie  holds  the  first  rank.  He  prepared  and  illustrated  The  Ili)<torii  of 
Wood  Engraving;  2he  Works  of  Deceased  Br  it  isle  Artists;  several  volumes  of  21ie  English 
Eepublic.  He  published  also  Clarihel  and  other  Poems;  Life  of  Thomas  Paine.  In  1867 
he  came  to  the  United  States,  resided  several  years  in  New  York,  executed  many 
superior  works,  and  removed  to  New  Haven,  where  he  has  a  large  engraving  establish- 
ment. 

LIN-TSING,  a  large  and  populous  t.  of  China  in  the  province  of  Shantung  at  the 
junction  of  the  imperial  canal  and  the  Eu-ho  river,  200  m.  s.  of  Pekin.  It  has  an 
octagonal  pagoda  of  nine  stories,  built  of  porphyry,  granite,  and  varnished  bricks;  and 
several  temples,  in  one  of  which  is  a  colossal  idol  of  gold.  The  town  has  a  large  trade 
by  the  canal. 

LINUM,  the  genus  of  plants  of  which  common  flax  is  the  most  important  variety, 
the  others  being  cultivated  not  for  their  fiber,  but  for  ornament.  Among  these  is  the 
perennial  flax  of  the  western  states,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  18  in.,  with  tufts  of 
slender  stems  with  delicate  blue  flowers.  Other  varieties  are  found  in  Algiers  and 
Texas. 

LI'NUS.  a  Christian  at  Rome,  known  as  one  of  those  who  sent  salutations  by  Paul  to 
Timoth}'.  Irenseus,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  2d  c,  says  that  "Peter  and  Paul,  when 
they  founded  and  built  up  the  church  at  Rome,  committed  the  office  of  its  episcopate  to- 
Linus."  Eusebius  in  the  first  half  of  the  4th  c,  followed  by  Theodoret  in  the  5th, 
Baronius  in  the  16th,  and  Tillemont  in  the  17th,  states  that  Linus  became  bishop  of 
Rome  after  the  death  of  Peter. 

LIPANS,  a  warlike,  uncivilized  tribe  of  Indians,  found  in  Texas  and  parts  of 
Mexico.  A  few  of  the  tribe  were  reported  to  be  living  in  1872  upon  the  reservation  of 
the  Mescalero  Apaches  in  New  Mexico. 

LIPPE-SCHAUMBURG.     See  Schaumburg-Lippe,  ante. 

LIPPINCOTT,  Saka  Jane  (Clarke),  b.  at  Pompey,  N.  Y.,  1823;  educated  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  removed  in  1843  to  New  Brighton,  Penn.  She  began  to  w^rite  at 
an  early  age  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "  Grace  Greenwood."  In  1853  she  Mas  married 
to  Leander  K.  Lippiucott,  soon  after  which  she  traveled  extensively  in  England  and 
upon  the  continent.  Among  her  works  are  Greenwood  Leaves;  History  of  My  Pets; 
Poems;  Haps  and  Mishaps  of  a  Tour  in  England;  Merrie  England;  Stories  from  Famous 
Ballads;  Records  of  Five  Tears;  and,  Life  in  New  Lands.  She  established  in  1854  llie 
Little  Pilgrim,  a  paper  for  children,  which  for  several  years  had  a  wide  circulation.  She 
has  appeared  extensively  upon  the  platform  as  a  lecturer  and  dramatic  reader,  and  mani- 
fested a  deep  interest  in  the  movement  for  the  enlargenient  of  woman's  opportunities  for' 
education  and  remunerative  w^ork.  She  has  also  been  a  correspondent  at  Washington 
and  other  places  of  a  number  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  country.  It  is  understood 
that  she  is  deterred  from  literary  labor  at  present  by  ill  health.  . 

LIPSCOMB,  Andrew  A.,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  Sept.  6,  1816.  His 
father's  family  removed  to  Virginia,  and,  in  1842,  he  went  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  where 
he  won  great  distinction  as  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  church.  In  1860  he 
became  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Georgia,  where  he  continued  until  1874.  In  1875- 
he  accepted  a  professorship  in  tlie  Vanderbilt  uuiversit}^  Nashville,  Tenn. 

LIPSIUS,  Justus,  1547-1606;  b.  at  Isque,  near  Brussels;  educated  at  Brussels, 
Louvain,  and  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Cologne.  The  Jesuits,  in  view  of  his  talents  and 
learning,  endeavored  to  draw  liim  into  their  order,  but  were  defeated  by  his  removal, 
througii  the  influence  of  his  motlier,  to  the  univer.sity  of  Louvain.  There,  to  his  favorite 
studies  of  philology  and  philosophy,  he  added  jurisprudence.  His  talent  was  precocious, 
and  at  the  aixe  of  19  he  published  in  1567  his  first  work,  Varice  Lectiones  of  some  of  the 
principal  Roman  authors.  This  he  dedicated  to  cardinal  de  Granville,  who  appointed 
him  his  Latin  secretary.  •  Accompanying  the  cardinal  to  Rome,  he  remained  for  two 
years,  associating  with  learned  men,  and  studying  the  ]MSS.  in  the  Vatican  and  other 
libraries.  In  1577,  leaving  Italy,  he  .settled  at  Jena  as  professor  of  history  and  eloquence, 
and  became  a  Protestant.  In  1570  he  became  professor  of  history  at  Leyden,  where  he 
was  held  in  high  re])ute.  Resigning  in  1591  he  retired  to  Spa  and  afterwards  to  Mcntz, 
where,  in  the  same  year,  he  returned  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  published  two 
treatises  in  defense  of  the  worshij)  of  saints  and  of  their  miraculous  powers.  While  at 
Spa  and  Liege  he  was  off"ered  preferments  by  princes  and  dignitaries  of  the  church ;  but 
he  rejected  the  offers  and  returned  to  Louvain,  where  he  was  made  professor  of  history 
and  eloquence,  remaining  there  till  his  death.  Of  his  numerous  works  the  most 
important  are:  De  Condantia  Manuductia  ad  PJiilosophiain  Stoicam ;  PJiysi(>h>gl(t'  Stoicoi'um 
Ubri  tres;  Be  Militia  Rornava  lihri  quinrpie.  His  commentary  on  Tacitus  was  the  work  in 
which  he  chiefly  distinguished  himself.  His  works  were  collected  under  the  title  of 
Opera  Omnia.     At  his  death  he  was  historiographer  to  the  king  of  Spain. 

LIPSIUS,  Justus  Hermann,  b.  atLeipsic,  May  9,  1834;  in  1866  became  reptor  of  a. 
gymnasium  in  that  city,  and  has  published  critical  remarks  on  Sophocles  and  Lysias. 
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LIPSIUS,  Richard  Adelbert,  b.  at  Gera(Reiiss),  Germany,  Feb.  14,  1830;  studied 
at  Leipsic,  and  became  professor  of  theology  there  in  1859;  in  1861  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  at  Vienna;  in  1865  atKeil.  He  has  published  7'he  Pauline  Doctrine 
of  Justification;  The  First  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome;  On  Gnosticism;  On  the  Sources  of 
the  Writings  of  Epiphanius;  The  Catalogue  of  Popes  in  Eusebius;  Chronology  of  the  BisJtops 
of  Rome  to  the  Middle  of  the  F'ourth  Century,  and  numerous  articles  in  German  periodicals. 

LIPTO',  a  CO.  of  n.  Hungary,  drained  by  the  Wang,  an  affluent  of  the  Danube; 
872  sq.m. ;  pop.  in  '70,  79,273,  mostly  Slavs.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  chiefly  in 
agriculture  and  the  raising  of  cattle;  but  there  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
iron.     Capital,  Szent-Miklos. 

LIQUATION,  or  Eliquation,  a  method  of  reducing  silver  ores  by  means  of  a  triple 
alloy  of  copper,  silver,  and  lead,  which,  being  cast  into  disk-shaped  masses,  arc  placed 
on  edge  in  a  furnace  on  an  inclined  plane  of  iron,  containing  a  small  channel,  and  raised 
to  a  red  heat ;  the  lead,  on  melting  out,  by  its  attraction  for  silver,  carries  that  metal  with 
it,  leaving  the  copper  as  a  reddish-black  spongy  mass. 

LIQUID,  a  consonant  pronounced  b}^  a  closure  of  the  vocal  organs  greater  than  is 
required  in  the  utterance  of  the  closer  vowels,  but  less  than  is  demanded  by  the  mute 
consonants.  The  liquid  consonants  are  I,  r,  w,  y,  which  are  all  subject  to  whispered 
aspiration. 

LIQUIDATED  DAMAGES.  The  amount  of  damages  fixed  beforehand  by  the 
terms  of  an  agreement  as  the  definite  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  party  to  such  agreement  who 
violates  such  agreement.  The  courts,  which  construe  strictly  and  will  relieve  against 
penalties,  will  in  general  support  a  stipulation  for  liquidated  damages  for  a  breach  of 
contract,  but  they  will  hold  any  particular  stipulation  to  be  either  a  penalty  or  liquid- 
ated damages,  according  as  they  determine  the  intent  of  the  parties  as  evidenced  by  the 
tenor  of  the  whole  instrument.  If  that  intent  be  still  ambiguous,  the  stipulation  will  be 
declared  a  penalty.  But  if  it  appear  that  there  is  no  means  to  properly  find  out  the 
damages  sustained,  the  stipulation  will  be  held  to  be  an  agreement  for  liquidated  dam- 
ages, even  if  it  be  called  a  penalty  in  the  agreement  itself. 

LISAINE,  Battle  of,  a  famous  engagement  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  which 
raged  for  three  days  on  the  small  French  river  Lisaine.  which  rises  at  the  southern 
termination  of  the  Vosges,  flows  w.  of  the  fortress  of  Belfort,  and  enters  the  Savoureuse 
at  Montbeliard.  The  German  gen.  von  Werder  retreated  before  the  French  under  Bour- 
baki,  and  took  a  position  along  the  Lisaine,  in  order  to  prevent  the  French  from  attack- 
ing the  German  troops  before  Belfort,  or  from  making  an  invasion  at  that  point  into 
Germany.  Von  Werder,  with  a  force  of  43,000  men,  well  supplied  with  heavy  guns,  held 
a  distance  of  about  10  m.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  which  commands  the  right  bank. 
The  villages  along  the  stream  were  barricaded.  Bourbaki,  with  120,000  men,  made 
desperate  efforts  to  drive  the  Germans  from  their  position,  but  the  latter  were  so  strongly 
fortified  that  these  efforts  were  without  avail.  It  was  one  of  the  severest  engagements 
of  the  war.  The  German  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  81  officers  and  1847  men;  the 
French  loss  was  6,000. 

LISLE,  GuiLLAUME  DE,  1675-1726;  son  of  Claud  de  Lisle,  geographer  and  historian; 

b.  in  Paris.  At  an  early  age  he  devoted  himself  to  historical  and  geographical  studies, 
and  when  but  9  years  old  constructed  several  charts  of  ancient  history.  He  completely 
reconstructed  the  system  of  geography  current  in  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th 

c.  by  the  publication  of  maps  in  which  he  corrected  errors  inherited  from  the  time  of 
Ptolemy.  He  also  constructed  a  celestial  and  a  terrestrial  globe.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  academy  of  sciences  in  1702,  and  afterwards  appointed  tutor  in  geography  to  Louis 
XV.,  who  created  for  him  in  1818  the  title  of  "first  geographer  to  the  king,"  with  a 
pension  of  1200  livres.  He  is  said  to  have  drawn  no  less  than  134  maps.  A  corrected 
edition  of  his  map  of  the  world  appeared  in  1724.  He  contributed  several  memoirs  to 
the  Collections  of  the  academy  of  sciences. 

LTSLET,  a  s.  co.  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada;  bounded  s.e.  by  Maine 
and  n.w.  by  the  St.  Lawrence;  traversed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  railroad;  793  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'71,  13,517,  of  whom  13,375  were  of  French  descent.     Capital,  St.  Jean  Port  Joli. 

LIS  PENDENS,  a  pending  suit.  Pendency  of  a  suit  begins,  at  law,  as  soon  as  an 
attachment  is  made  under  the  writ;  at  equity,  with  the  service  of  the  subpoena  on  the 
defendant.  Every  one  who  takes  any  step  in  regard  to  the  property  affected  by  the 
pending  suit  is  presumed  at  equity  to  have  notice  of  such  suit,  and  his  rights  wfU  be 
correspondingly  affected;  thus,  a  purchaser  of  such  property,  though  never  made  party 
to  the  suit,  takes  subject  to  the  decree  made  in  it;  and  a  suit  pending,  brought  by  a 
prior  mortagee  whose  mortgage  has  never  been  put  on  record,  is  held  sufficient  notice  to 
a  following  mortagee  of  the  existence  of  the  prior  mortgage.  Though  these  applications 
of  lis  pendens  occur  only  in  courts  of  equity,  the  legal  doctrine,  that  a  ve«ndee  holds  by 
the  same  title  as  his  vendor,  and  no  better,  amounts  to  much  the  same  thing. 

LISSA.  ancientlj'-  Issa,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic,  off  the  Dalmatian  coast,  and  belong- 
ing to  Dal'uatia;  10  m.  long,  5  broad;  43°  10'  n.  lat.,  33°  51'  e.  long.;  38  sq.m.;  pop. 
7,000.  It  was  long  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  mentioned  b-^'Scylax  as  a  Greek 
colony.     In  Caesar's  time  it  was  styled  nohilissimum  earum  regionum  oppidum,  and  Pliny 
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say!?  the  .nliabitants  wore  T?oman  citizens.  It  i?  often  referrcfl  to  by  Polybius  in  his 
account  of  the  ll!yri:in  war.  AVlien  besieged  by  Teiita,  the  siege  was  raised  on  the 
appearance  of  the  Roman  ticet,  and  the  iniiabitants  phiced  tliemsclves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Rome.  It  was  afterwards  a  station  for  the  Roman  galleys  in  their  wars  with  the 
kings  of  Macedon.  Its  shores  are  steep  and  rocky,  and  it  is  accessible  only  at  a  few 
bays.  The  soil  is  not  fertile.  The  chief  products  are  wine,  oil,  almonds,  and  anchovies. 
The  ishmd  is  noted  in  modern  times  for  two  victories,  that  gained  by  the  British  over 
the  French  in  1811,  and  that  by  the  Austrians  under  gen.  Tegethoff  over  the  Italians 
under  admiral  Pcrsano.  Its  two  harbors  are  strongly  fortified.  Lissa  or  San  Gioi'gio  is 
the  principal  town  and  seaport  on  the  n.e.  shore,  witii  a  population  of  2,800. 

LIST,  FiiiEDRicn,  1789-1846;  b.  Reutlingen  in  Wiirtemberg;  was  for  two  or  three 
years  professor  of  political  economy  at  the  university  of  Tubingen;  was  elected  member 
of  the  diet  of  Wiirtemberg,  but  was  expelled  in  1823  for  his  censure  of  the  acts  of  the 
government,  and  condemned  to  ten  months'  imprisonment.  He  tied  to  Switzerland  and 
Alsace,  but  returning  in  1824  was  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Asperg.  Having  received 
a  pardon  he  emigrated  to  Amei'ica  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1827  he  published 
his  Outlines  of  a  Nero  Sydcvi  of  Political  Economy,  which  attracted  mucii  attention.  He 
became  a  large  land-holder,  and  in  connection  with  others  settled  the  tw^o  towns  of  Port 
Clinton  and  Tamaqua  in  Schuylkill  county.  On  the  latter  he  discovered  a  valuable 
deposit  of  anthracite.  At  this  time  he  was  much  interested  in  the  establishment  of  rail- 
roads. In  1830  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  consul  at  Hamburg,  but  soon  came  back 
to  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1832  returned  to  Europe,  acting  for  a  while  in  1833  as  American 
consul  at'  Leipsic.  In  1837  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  several  letters  for  the 
Augsburg  Allgemeine  Zcitung,  which  were  afterwards  published  in  a  volume  under  the 
title  of  I)as  Natiomik  System  der  FoUtischen  Oekonomie.  In  1843  he  established  at  Augs- 
burg the  Zollvereinsblatt,  in  which  he  advocated  a  national  commercial  system  and  a 
national  fleet.  He  visited  Austria  and  Hungary  in  1844,  and  England  in  1846  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  commercial  alliance  between  Germany  and  that  country,  in  which 
his  efforts  wure  not  successful.  Depressed  by  the  failure  of  his  plans,  the  loss  of  his 
health  and  property,  he  shot  himself  in  a  lit  of  insanity.  His  works,  with  a  biography, 
were  published  in  3  volumes  in  1850  at  Stuttgart. 

LISTON,  John,  1776-1846;  b.  London;  educated  at  Dr.  Barrow's  school;  became 
second  master  of  St,  Martin's  school,  founded  by  archbishop  Tenison.  For  acting  in 
theatrical  plays  with  the  large  boys  he  w^as  expelled  from  the  school,  and  went  upon  the 
stage,  excelling  in  low  comedy.  He  acted  at  the  Haymarket  tligjiter  in  1806,  and  after- 
wards at  Covent  Garden,  Drury  Lane,  and  the  Olympic.  He  was  greatly  praised  by 
Lamb,  Hood,  and  others.  He  left  the  stage  in  1837,  having  acquired  a  considerable 
fortune. 

LITCH'FIELD,  a  co.  of  Connecticut,  forming  its  n.w.  corner,  and  bounded  n.  by 
Massachusetts  and  w.  by  the  state  of  New  York;  intersected  by  the  Housatonic,  Farm- 
ington.  and  Naugatuck  rivers,  and  by  the  Housatonic,  ISTaugatuck,  and  Connecticut 
Western  railroads;  al)out  900  sq.m. ;  pop.  in  '80,  52,043,  of  Avhom  44,609  were  of  Ameri- 
can birth.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  extensively  covered  with  forests.  The  soil  is  for 
the  most  part  fertile;  hay,  butter,  cheese,  tobacco,  cattle,  oats,  and  corn  being  the  staple 
productions.  The  quantity  of  hay  and  butter  produced  in  this  county  in  1870  exceeded 
that  of  the  same  articles  in  any  other  county  of  the  state.  The  production  of  staples  in 
1870  was:  6,822  bush,  of  wheat,  50,444  of  rve,  236,900  of  corn,  257,606  of  oats,  27,561 
of  buckwheat,  319,497  of  potatoes,  1,048,569  lbs.  of  tobacco,  51,759  of  wool,  1,617,850 
of  butter,  1,307,396  of  cheese,  and  109,415  tons  of  hay.  There  were  in  the  county  at  the 
same  time  6,076  horses,  22,514  milch  cows,  6,482  working  oxen,  17.477  other  cattle, 
17,824  sheep,  and  7,232  swine.  Water-power  is  abundant,  and  there  is  in  the  county  a 
great  variety  of  manufactures,  including  such  articles  as  agricultural  implements,  brass 
and  brass-ware,  pins,  carriages,  cotton  goods,  cutlery  and  edge-tools,  hardware,  hats 
and  caps,  iron  and  machinery,  needles,  paper,  plated  ware,  silk  goods,  tin,  copper  and 
sheet-iron  ware,  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  leather,  flour,  and  lumber.  Capital  Litch- 
field. 

LITCHFIELD,  a  t.,  the  county  seat  of  Litchfield  co.,  in  n.w.  Connecticut;  pop.  '80, 
3*410.  About  1800  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  is  noted  for  the  invigorating  purity 
of  its  summer  clim?.te,  and  has  become  a  favorite  resort  of  summer  boarders  from  New 
York.  It  is  on  high  ground,  between  the  Naugatuck  and  Shepaug  rivers,  near  a  beauti- 
ful lake,  the  largest  in  tiie  state.  The  noble  elms  of  the  old  streets  and  picturesque 
surrounding  .scenery  i)ave  long  made  it  celebrated.  In  1784  a  law  school  was  established 
here  by  judge  Tapping  Reenc,  and  conductod  by  judge  James  Gould  from  1823  lo  1838, 
which  was  at  the  time  the  most  celebrated  in  Ihc!  I'nited  States.  Many  of  the  most  eminent 
jurists  and  statesmen  of  the  country  graduated  there.  The  first  ladies'  seminary  in  the 
United  States  was  established  in  Litchfield.  The  town  had  social  refinement  and  culture; 
and  Dr.  Lyman  Beeclier  gave  cele])rity  to  its  pulpit  (Congregational).  Water-power  from 
its  lake  has  made  it  the  seat  of  many  manufacturing  industries,  inchiding  mills,  for  mak- 
ing paper,  oil,  satinets,  and  smelters  for  reducing  and  refining  nickel  ores  ff)un(l  in  the. 
vicinity.  The  town  is  sulKlivided  into  five  i)ostal  districts,  viz.:  Litchfield,  Bantam 
Falls.  East  Litchfield,  Milton,  and  Northlicld.  It  has  a  private  lunatic  asylum,  and  the 
usual  quota  of  public  schools,  churches,  newspapers,  and  butsiuess  houses. 
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LITCHFIELD,  a  city  of  Montgomery  co.,  111.,  on  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis 
railroad,  where  it  crosses  the  Wabash  railroad,  45  m.  s.  of  Si)ringtield,  and  50  m.  n.e.  of 
St.  Louis.  It  is  situated  on  a  fine  rolling  prairie,  and  is  the  most  populous  town  in  the 
county.  It  has  7  churches,  an  Ursuline  convent  and  academy,  a  high  school,  a  Roman 
Catholic  hospital,  2  newspapers,  2  banks,  2  steam  flouring  mills,  workshops  of  the 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  railroad,  and  several  grain  elevators.     Pop.  about  5,000. 

LITER.     See  Metric  System. 

LITERARY  PROPERTY  (aside  from  copyright,  trade-mark,  and  patent),  the 
ownership  by  an  author  of  his  writings,  apart  from  any  connection  with  their  publi- 
cation or  promulgation.  In  this  sense  the  title  is  in  the  material  and  form  of  its  subject, 
and  not  in  any  quality  predicated  on  its  market  value;  as,  for  instance,  the  abstract 
property  which  the  author  has  in  his  unpublished  play,  and  which,  in  this  sense,  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  that  which  inheres  in  the  authorship  of  a  letter.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  this  property  is  not  mere  ownership;  as  in  the  case  of  an  article  which 
is  a  gift,  a  purchase,  or  a  bequest.  The  title  rests  on  the  fact  of  creation,  and  is  more 
akin  to  the  interest  which  a  father  has  in  the  productive  capacity  or  earning  faculty  of 
his  children  than  to  anything  else.  To  illustrate  the  specific  distinction  which  character- 
izes this  species  of  property,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  author  w'ho  inscribes  and  pre- 
sents a  written  copy  of  verses  to  his  friend  does  not,  by  these  acts,  part  with  this 
peculiar  title.  The  recipient  may  give  away  the  copy  of  verses,  that  being  his;  but  if, 
by  any  chance,  incident,  or  collusion,  those  verses  are  made  public,  the  one  to  whom 
they  were  given  becomes  liable  to  prosecution  therefor.  The  law  holds  this  property  to 
be  transferable,  by  bequest,  or  by  regular  order  of  succession,  or  absolute  gift,  clearly 
stated.  It  cannot  be  seized  by  creditors  for  publication,  and  its  unauthorized  publi- 
cation will  be  restrained  in  equity.  Literary  property  is  held  at  common  law,  but  in  the 
United  States  the  copyright  act  recognizes  the  right  of  property  in  any  manuscript  wdiat- 
ever,  including  private  letters. 

LITERATURE,  American.     See  American  Literature. 

LITHGOW,  William,  1583-1614;  b.  Scotland;  a  traveler,  wdio  began  by  traveling 
on  foot  through  central  Europe,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  and  pre- 
sented a  collection  of  relics  to  James  I.  and  the  queen  on  his  return  to  England.  His 
next  tour  was  through  the  states  of  northern  Africa,  and  through  Hungar}^  and  Poland 
on  his  return.  On  his  third  journey  he  bore  letters  from  king  James  commending  him 
to  all  the  royal  heads  of  the  countries  which  he  might  visit.  At  Malaga  he  was  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  being  a^py,  and  subjected  to  shameful  tortures.  His  Adventures  were 
published  in  1614. 

LITHOD'OMUS,  a  genus  of  stone-boring  mollusks  belonging  to  tne  family  of  mus- 
sels, the  type  of  which  is  the  Mytilus  UtJwpagus  of  Linnaeus. 

LITIZ,  a  borough  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn.,  on  the  Reading  and  Columbia  railroad,  20 
m.  s.w.  of  Reading.  It  has  3  churches;  Linden  hall,  a  well-known  JMoravian  school  for 
girls;  a  bank;  a  new^spaper;  and  manufactures  of  beer,  flour,  coaches,  machinery,  cigars, 
etc.  The  town  is  an  ancient  settlement  of  the  Moravians,  who  are  still  the  chief  ele- 
ment in  its  population  and  social  life. 

LITTA,  Pompeo,  Count;  1781-1852;  b.  Italy;  in  early  life  an  officer  in  the  Frencii 
army,  and  participant  in  the  battles  of  Ulm,  Austerlitz,  and  Wagram.  In  the  revolu- 
tionary epoch  of  1848  in  Italy  he  w^as  for  a  short  time  secretary  of  war  of  .the  provi- 
sional government.  His  fame,  however,  rests  on  the  authorship  of  a  superb  work  on  the 
celebrated  families  of  Italy — Famiglie  celebri  cU Italia — which  is  commended  equally  for 
the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  its  biographies,  the  beauty  of  its  typography,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  its  style.  Its  first  publication  was  by  subscription  in  1819,  At  the  time  of 
his  death  it  embraced  the  history  of  113  families.  Others  have  been  added  since  by 
Odcrici  and  Passerini. 

LITTELL,  Eliakim;  1797-1870;  b.  Burlington,  K  J.;  in  1819  began  to  publish  and 
edit  at  Philadelphia  the  National  Recorder,  afterwards  the  Saturday  Magazine.  In  1822 
he  established  the  Mnfieum  of  Foreign  Literature,  and  in  1844  founded  LittelVs  Living 
Age  in  Boston,  a  periodicalVhich  is  still  continued,  and  greatly  valued  for  its  judicious 
selections  from  the  current  periodical  literature  of  Europe.  He  dreW'  up  the  Clay  com- 
promise tariff  of  1833.     Died  in  Brookline,  Mass, 

LITTLE,  George;  1754-1809;  b.  Marshfield,  Mass.;  was  commander  of  the  armed 
vessel,  TJie  Boston,  belonging  to  Massachusetts  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary 
war;  was  first  lieut.  on  The  Protector  in  1779,  when  it  was  cap'ured  by  a  British  frigate, 
and  he  was  taken  to  England  as  a  prisoner;  having  made  his  escape,  he  subsequently  took 
command  of  the  sloop  Winthrop  and  cruised  successfully  till  the  end  of  the  war;  com- 
manded the  national  frigate  Boston  in  1798;  was  made  capt.  of  the  navy  in  1799;  retired 
to  his  farm  in  Weymouth  in  1801,  and  lived  there  \mtil  his  death.  He  wrote  llie  Ameri- 
can Cruiser  and  Life  on  the  Ocean. 

LITTLE  CHRISTIANS,  a  new  sect  formed  in  1868  by  members  of  the  Russo-Greek 
church  living  at  Atkarsk  in  the  province  of  Saratoff,  Russia  There  were  at  first  but  16 
members.  They  claim  that  Christ  commanded  them  to  form  the  new  church.  Before 
doing  it  they  were  immersed,  and  fasted,  and  changed  their  names.  The}'  condemned 
worship  of  saints  and  altar-pieces  as  idolatrous,  and  abandoned  the  use  of  bread  and  wine 
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in  the  Lord's  supper.  Dixon  in  his  Free  Ruma  says:  "They  have  no  priests,  unci  hardly 
nuy  form  of  prayer.  Tliey  keep  no  images,  use  no  ^vafers  and  make  no  saered  oil. 
Instead  of  the  consecrated  bread,  they  bake  a  cake,  which  they  afterwards  worship,  as 
ji  special  gift  from  God.  This  cake  is  like  a  penny  bun  in  shape  and  size,  but  in  the 
minds  of  these  Little  Chriatiam  it  possesses  a  potent  virtue  and  a  mystic  charm."  They 
gave  themselves  the  name  they  bear.  They  have  been  persecuted' by  the  government, 
but  have  increased  in  numbers. 

LITTLEDALE.  Hiciiard  Fkedp:rick,  b.  Dublin,  1833;  graduated  in  Trinity  college, 
Dublin.  1854;  was  ordained  in  the  church  of  England,  1856;  and  after  a  few  years  of 
jvu-ochial  service  in  London,  devoted  himself  to  authorship  on  ecclesiastical  questions, 
making  a  special  study  of  liturgies  and  of  the  relations  between  the  national  church  and 
dissenting  bodies.  He  is  autlK)r  of  Fhilosophy  of  Eevimh;  Offices  of  the  Holy  Eastern 
Church;  ^Catholic  Ritual  in  the  Church  of  England;  and  many  other  works. 

LITTLE  FALLS  (a?i?60,  a  t.  and  village  of  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Mohawk 
river  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  New  York  Central  railroad,  73  m.  w.n.w.  of  Albany.  Fop. 
of  the  town,  '80,  6,911.  The  river  here  passes  through  a  narrow  gorge,  and  has  a  fall 
of  more  than  40  ft.  in  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  affording  abundant  water-power.  The 
Erie  canal  passes  by  a  deep  cut  2  m.  long  in  solid  rock,  presenting  a  uiost  picturesque 
appearance,  and  the  feeder  crosses  the  river  by  an  aqueduct  with  an  arch  of  70  ft.  span. 
>Iany  of  the  dwellings  in  the  village  stand  upon  steep  declivities,  commanding  views 
of  attractive  scenery.  The  place  contains  8  churches,  a  bank,  2  newspapers,  an  academy, 
and  manufactories  of  cotton,  paper,  starch,  axes,  woolens,  boots  and  shoes,  etc.  It  is 
also  the  center  of  a  considerable  trade  in  cheese. 

LITTLE  HUMBOLDT  RIVER,  in  Humboldt  co.,  Nev. ;  a  tributary  of  the  Humboldt 
river  from  the  n.w.,  flowing  from  an  elevation  of  4,500  ft.,  through  the  fertile  Paradise 
valley,  where  large  areas  of  excellent  bench-land  and  bottom-land  are  subject  to  easy 
irrigation  from  it.     It  is  about  250  m.  by  sea  n.  from  San  Francisco. 

LITTLEJOHN.  Abram  Newktrk,  u.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  K  Y.,  1824;  graduated  at  Union 
college  in  1845;  ordained  deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  1848;  admitted 
to  priest's  orders  in  1849;  was  rector  of  Christ  church,  Springtield,  Mass.,  in  1850,  of  St. 
Paul's  church  in  Xew  Haven  1851-60,  and  of  the  Holy  Trinity  church  in  Brooklyn 
1860-09.  He  declined  the  offer  of  the  presidency  of  Hobart  college  in  1858,  and  the 
appointment  as  bishop  of  central  New  York  in  1868.  In  1868  Long  Island  w^as  made  a 
separate  diocese,  and  Dr.  Littlejohn  "was  elected  its  bishop  and  consecrated  in  1869.  He 
was  appointed  by  the  presiding  bishop  in  1874  to  take  charge  of  the  American  Episcopal 
churcli  in  Europe.  His  contributions  to  periodicals,  especially  the  Church  Review,  have 
been  numerous.  In  1854  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  PJdlosopJty  of  Religion 
in  Philadelphia.  He  has  published  also  sermons,  charges,  and  addresses.  His  diocesan 
administration  has  shown  high  executive  ability. 

LITTLE  KANAWHA  RIVER,  of  western  Virginia;  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio  river, 
emptying  at  Parkersburg,  and  having  its  source  in  Upshur  county.  It  is  in  the  coal-oil 
district,  and  for  the  transportation  of  oil  and  other  commodities,  slack-water  navigation 
has  been  created  up  the  river  38  m.  to  Burning  Springs  by  means  of  three  dams  and 
locks.  It  tlows  through  a  hilly  country  well  suited  to  shee])  growing,  and  is  bordered  by 
rich  bottom-lands.     Logs  for  lumber  were  formerly  the  principal  product  of  its  region. 

LITTLE  RIVER,  a  co.  of  s.w.  Arkansas,  bordering  upon  Texas  and  the  Indian  terri- 
tory, and  lying  betw^een  Little  and  Red  rivers;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  6.404,  of  whom 
3,342  are  colored.  It  has  a  diversified  surface  and  a  fertile  soil.  Cotton,  corn,  and  pork 
are  staple  products.  Valuation  of  real  and  personal  property,  $1,289,241.  Capital, 
Richmond. 

LITTLE  ROCK  (ante),  capital  and  chief  city  of  Arkansas;  pop.  '80,  13,185;  so 
named  in  antithesis  to  Big  Rock,  ar  elevation  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Arkansas  river, 
nearly  500  ft.  in  height;  that  on  which  the  city  stands  being  not  more  than  40  or  50  ft. 
above  the  shore.  It  is  handsomely  laid  out,  with  broad  streets;  the  business  blocks  of 
brick,  and  the  residences  surrounded  by  ornamental  gardens  and  shade-trees;  reached  by 
the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Scott,  the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock,  and  the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  and  Southern  railroads.  The  state-house  and  St.  John's  college  are  prom- 
inent public  buildings;  and  there  are  a  U.  S.  arsenal  and  land-ofUce,  state  penitentiary, 
and  state  institutions  for  deaf  mutes  and  for  the  blind.  Steamers  on  the  Arkansas  river 
touch  at  Little  Rock,  and  it  is  a  considerable  commercial  center.  The  city  is  considered 
remarkably  healthful, 

LITTLE  SISTERS  OF  THE  POOR,  a  Roman  Catholic  sisterhood  originated  by 
M.  Le  Pailleur  at  St.  Servan,  France,  in  1840.  Their  function  is  to  care  for  the  poor  and 
old.     They  have  several  houses  in  the  United  States. 

LITTLETON,  an  agricultural  and  manufacturing  t.  of  Grafton  co.,  N.  H.,  on  Am- 
monoosuc  river  and  the  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal  railroad.  As  it  is  but  28  m. 
from  Mt.  Washington,  it  is  also  a  summer  resort.  It  is  well  supplied  with  hotels,  banks, 
churches,  and  schools;  and  has  a  newspa])er,  a  woolen  mill,  and  several  factories,  the 
making  of  stereoscopic  views  being  a  specialty.     Pop.  2,446. 

LITTLETON,  Adam,  d.d.,  1627-94;  b.  at  Ilales-Owen,  Shropshire,  Eng. ;  educated 
at  Christ  church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  high  rank  in  the  classics;  was  successively 
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rector  of  Chelsea,  chaplain  to  king  Charles  II.,  and  in  1674  prebendary  of  Westminster, 
lie  was  a  distinguished  oriental  scholar,  and  made  a  collection  of  rare  books  and  man- 
uscripts so  large  that  it  brought  him  to  bankruptc}^  He  wrote  much  on  recondite  sub- 
jects, and  published  a  number  of  sermons;  but  his  principal  work  was  tha Dictionary  of 
the  Latin,  Oreek,  Hebrew,  and  English  Languages,  of  which  several  editions  w^ere  pub- 
lished.    He  was  a  descendant  of  sir  Thomas  Littleton.     Died  at  Chelsea. 

LITTLE  TURTLE,  d.  1812:  an  Indian  chief  of  the  Miami  nation,  distinguished  for 
his  intelligence,  shrewdness,  and  courage;  date  of  birth  unknown.  He  commanded  in 
the  battles  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  gen.  Harmar  on  the  Miami  in  1790,  and  of 
gen.  St.  Clair  at  St.  Mary's  in  1791;  was  present,  though  not  in  command,  at  the  battle  of 
Maumee  Rapids  in  1794,  when  the  Indians  were  defeated  by  gen.  Wayne;  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795,  which  closed  the  war  and  secured  to  the 
whites  large  tracts  of  land  in  Ohio.  In  1797  he  visited  pres.  Washington  in  Philadelphia, 
on  which  occasion  he  had  an  interview  with  Volney,  the  French  philosopher,  and 
received  from  Kosiusco  a  pair  of  pistols,  elegantly  mounted.     Died  at  Fort  Wayne 

LITTLE  VALLEY,  a  t.  in  Cattaraugus  co.,  K  Y. ;  pop.  '70,  1108;  situated  on  the 
Erie  railroad,  and  near  the  Alleghany  river.  The  leading  business  interest  is  farming 
and  dairying,  though  there  are  also  steam  mills,  stores,  and  a  generally  active  condition 
of  affairs. 

LITTORA'LE,  or  Lttorale,  a  province  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  sit- 
uated on  the  n.  shores  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  inchiding  the  neighboring  islanas.  It 
comprises  the  counties  of  Gorz  and  Gradisca,  the  margraviate  of  Istria,  and  the  district 
of  Trieste;  3,085  sq.m  ;  pop.  600,525.  Informer  times  the  name  was  applied  to  two 
strips  of  land  on  the  n.  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  the  eastern  one  of  which  has  figured  in 
Hungarian  history.  It  was  once  a  part  of  the  Croatian  military  territory,  was  made  a 
civil  district  of  Hungary  by  Maria  Theresa,  formed  a  part  of  the  French  province  of 
Illyria  under  Napoleon,  was  recovered  by  Austria  in  1814,  reannexed  to  Hungary  in  1823, 
occupied  by  Croatia  in  1848,  and  attached  to  that  province  by  Francis  Joseph  in  1849. 
The  principal  towns  of  the  province  are  Buccari  and  Porto  Re. 

LIT'TROW,  Joseph  Johann  von,  1781-1840;  b.  Bohemia.  First  a  professor  of 
astronomy  at  Cracow;  afterwards  at  the  university  of  Kazan,  in  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  430  m.  e.  of  Moscow.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  became  professor  of  astron 
omy  in  the  university  of  Vienna,  and  director  of  the  observatory,  in  the  management  of 
which  he  became  eminent.  His  lectures  were  extremely  popular.  His  published  works 
are:  Die  Wunder  des  Himmels,  which  has  passed  through  several  editions;  Theoretuchc 
U7id  practische  Astronomie;  and  Atlas  des  gestimten  Himmels.     Died  in  Vienna. 

LITURGY  {ante).    I.  In  the  modern  church  of  Rome  several  books  are  in  use,  some 
of  them  by  the  members  generally,  others  restricted  to  particular   ranks   and   ordeis. 
1.    1  he  Breviary  cowi'Am^  the  daily  service  of  the  church  of  Rome,  consisting   of   the 
matins  and  lauds,  with  variations  for  different  days  and  canonical  hours.     It  may  l)c 
employed  in  all  places,  but  on  the  model  of  it  other  books  have  been  formed  for  the 
special  use  of  the  Benedictine,   Carthusinn,  Dominican,  Franciscan,  Jesuit,  and  other 
orders.     At  first  it  contained  only  the  Loixl's  prayer  and  portions  of  the  Psalms,  to 
which  Scripture  lessons  were  afterwards  added.     In  ages  called,  according  to  the  point 
of  view^  from  which  judgment  is  fofmed,  ages  of  superstition  or  ages  of  faith,  legendary 
lives  of  the  saint  were  inserted,  which  led  to  a  frequent  revision  and  correction  of  the 
breviary,  particularly  by  the  councils  of  Trent  and  Cologne,  by  popes  Gregory  IX.,  Nicolas 
III.,  Pius  v.,  Clement  VIII.,  and  Urban  VIII.,  and  cardinal  Quignon,  by  whom  it  was 
brought  nearer  to  the  simplicity  of  primitive  times.     At  present  it  consists  of  services  for 
seven  hours,  to  correspond  with  David's  declaration,  "  Seven  times  a  day  do  I  praise  thee." 
The   obligation   to   read  this  book  every  day,  at   first   imposed   on   all,  was  gradually 
restricted  to  the  beneficiary  clergy,  who,  if  they  neglect  the  duty,  incur  the  guilt  of  mortal 
sin,  and  forfeit  a  part  of  their  revenues  proportioned  to  their  delinquencies".     It  is  recited 
in  Latin  in  Rimian  Catholic  churches  everywhere,  except  among  the  Syrian  Maronites,  the 
Armenians,  and  other  oriental  churches  who,  submitting  to"  the  pope's  jurisdiction  in 
other  respects,   are  allowed  to  use  the   service  in    theif  own  language  (see  Eastee-N. 
OR  Oriental  Rite).     2.   The  Mi^^ml  used  in  celebrating  the  mass  and   ascribed  by 
Roman  Catholic  tradition  to  the  apostle  Peter.     The  canon  of  the  mass,  first  reduced  to 
writing  in  the  5tli  c,  was  afterwards  enlarged,  especially  by  Gregory  the  great.     It  is 
in  general   use   throughout  the  Roman  Calholic  church.     3.    The  Vercmoniale,  having 
special  reference  to  the  pope,  is  divided  into  three  books,  the  first  of  which  treats  of  the 
election,  consecration,   benediction,   and  coronation  of  the  pope;  the  canonization  of 
saints,  creation  of  cardinals,  the  form  and  mode  of  holding  a  council;  various  public 
ceremonies  to  be  performed  by  the  pope  as  a  sovereign  prince;  and  funei-al  solemnities 
for  cardinals  and  popes:  the  second  book  contains  tlie  divine  offices  which   the  pope 
celebrates,  and  the  days  devoted   to  them:  the  third    prescribes  the   reverence  due  to 
popes,   cardinals,  bishops,  and  other  persons  intrusted  with  sacred  duties;  the  order  in 
which  they  are  to  be  seated  in  the  papal  chapel;  the  sacred  vestments  and  ornaments  of 
popes  and  cardinals;  and  the  offering  of  incense  at  the  altar.     4.    The  Pontificale  describes 
the  functions  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops:  the  conferring  of  ecclesiastical  orders;  bene- 
dictions on  abbots,    abbesses,   and   nuns;   coronation   of  sovereigns;  consecration  of 
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churches,  cemeteries,  and  sacred  vessels;  the  expulsion  and  reconcilement  of  penitents; 
the  holding  of  synods;  suspending,  reconciling,  dispensing,  dei^osiug,  and  degrading 
priests,  and  restoring  tliem  to  orders;  excomnumication  and  absolution.  5.  'The  Ititualc, 
named  also  the  Pastorale,  treats  of  the  functions  of  priests  or  iulerior  clergy  in  their 
public  services  and  private  pastorai  duties. 

II.  At  the  reformation  the  existing  liturgies  were  modified  in  doctrine  and  translated 
into  the  common  languages  of  the  people  for  use  in  the  reformed  churches,  1.  Among 
1  these  reformed  liturgies  those  of  Luther  led  the  way.  Diiferent  otlices  were  prepared 
by  hiin  between  the  years  1523  and  1534.  These  were  afterwards  collected  into  a  volume. 
Ill  his  "  Order  of  Service"  provision  was  made  for  morning  and  evening  service;  con- 
sisting of  reading  the  Scriptures,  preaching  or  expounding,  with  psalms  and  responses, 
and  mass  or  communion  for  Sundays.  Other  leaders,  also,  in  Lutheran  churches,  drew 
up  liturgies  for  themselves.  These  weva  afterwards  changed  as  circumstances  required. 
I.o  one  form  has  been  made  obligatory  in  all  Lutheran  churches,  yet  there  is  substantial 
unity  of  life  and  spirit  in  ihem  all.  The  rationalists  of  the  last  century  neglected  and 
mutilateti  the  old  liturgies,  and  strove  to  introduce  others  in  place  of  them.  But  with 
the  return  to  orthodoxy  a  salutary  reaction  followed,  which  has  been  shown  in  the  study 
and  use  of  the  old  forms  and  in  the  construction  of  the  union  liturgy,  tirst  putlished  in 
1^533  under  the  auspices  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  twice  revised  since  then.  The 
object  of  this  last  book  is  to  unite  the  worship  of  the  Lutheran  and  reformed  churches 
in  the  Prussian  dominions.  2.  The  liturgy  of  the  renewed  Moravian  church  is  chiefly 
tlie  work  of  count  Ziuzendorf,  who  compiled  it  from  the  services  of  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  reformed  churches.  It  consists  of  a  church  litany  for  the  usual  Sunday  morning 
service;  a  litany  for  the  morning  of  Easter-Sunday,  containing  a  brief  confession  of 
faith;  offices  for  the  baptism  of  adults  and  of  children;  litanies  for  funerals;  offices  for 
confirmaiion,  the  communion,  and  ordination;  the  Te  Deum  and  various  doxologies. 
There  is  also  a  choral  with  musical  responses,  a  prayer  of  betrothal,  a  form  used  in  the 
church-yards  on  Easter  for  expressing  the  hope  of  the  resurrection  concerning  the 
brethren  dei)arted  during  the  preceding  jeav.  The  daily  service,  held  in  the  evening,  is 
a  simple  prayer  meeting  in  which,  as  in  the  Sunday  service,  the  prayers  and  exhorta- 
tions are  extemporaneous.  3.  In  the  liturgy  of  Calvin  the  service  began  with  a  general 
confession,  followed  with  a  psalm,  a  second  prayer,  the  sermon,  prayer,  the  apostle's 
creed,  and  the  benediction.  There  was  also  a  long  prayer  for  times  of  w^ar  and  of  other 
troubles.  In  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper  there  was  an  introductory  pra3'er, 
followed  with  a  practical  exhortation,  the  distribution  of  the  elements,  psalms,  appro- 
priate passages  of  Scripture,  and  the  closing  prayer.  There  were  also  simple,  but  long 
offices  for  baptism  and  marriage.  The  present  liturgy  of  Geneva  has  been  taken  from 
Calvin's,  with  some  modifications.  It  contains  no  responses,  but  has  several  additional 
prayers.  It  provides  a  service  for  each  day  of  the  week,  for  the  principal  festivals,  and 
several  special  occasions.  The  Calvinistic  cliurches  of  Holland,  Neufchatel,  and  France 
have  liturgies  similar  to  that  of  Geneva,  That  of  the  church  of  Scotland  was  drawn  up 
at  Frankfort  by  John  Knox  and  others  on  Calvin's  model,  and  was  first  used  by  Knox 
in  the  congregation  of  Englisli  exiles  at  Geneva.  Introduced  by  him  into  Scotland,  its 
use  was  enjoined  in  1564,  and  was  continued  after  his  death.  Having  a  general  order 
like  Calvin's,  it  also  gave  a  clearer  discretion  to  the  minister  to  use  prayers  of  his  own 
composition,  either  extemporaneous  or  written.  It  contained  various  offices  and  alter- 
nate forms.  A  new  book,  somewhat  modified,  was  provided  in  1644.  In  the  directory  of 
the  Westminster  assembly,  the  discretionary  power  allowed  to  the  minister  is  greatly 
enlarged.  The  Lord's  prayer  is  recommended  as  the  most  perfect  form  of  devotion. 
Private  and  lay  baptisms  are  forbidden.  Tiie  communicants  are  to  sit,  instead  of  kneel- 
ing, at  the  Lord's  table. 
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Liturgy  of  St.  Basil, 


Syria    Liturgy 
of  St.  Jaoies. 


Liturgy  of  St,  Mark, 
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Egypt. 
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Liturgy  of  St,  Peter, 

or  Rome. 
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Anibrosian 

Liturgy. 


Liturgy  of  St.  Chryf- 
ostoni. 


[Monophyslte 
Liturgies.] 


V:"e:int  Liturgy 
c._.c;:jeol  Milan. 


Sarranientary 
of  St.  Leo. 


Saor.Hnientary 
ot'Gelaeius. 


Liturgy  of  9t.  John,  St,  Paul, 
or  Epnesus. 


Liturgy  of  LyotM. 
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Mozarftbic, 
or  Spanish  Liturgy. 


Present  Liturgy  of  Oriental 
and  Russian  Cbnrcb. 


Sacrannentary 
of  St.  Gregory. 


Pi«8ent  Liturgy  of 
Church  ol  Roiae. 


Liturgy  of  —  Liturgy  of 

Britain.  Tours. 

I 

Augustine'.-  revised 

Liturgy  of  Britain. 

Salisbury,  York,  Tnd 
other  inissnU  of 
Englisli  Church. 

Present  Liturgy  of 

Anglican  Church. 
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I 
Liturgy  of  Scottish  Episcopal  Church, 


Liturgy  of  Atnericau 
Episcopal  Church, 


L.iu-Kiu.  Q'.^A 

Liver.  *^-^ 

LIU-KIU,  or  LiD-TcHiu.     See  Loo-Choo,  ante. 
.     LIVE  OAK.     See  Oak,  ante. 

LIVE  OAK,  a  s.  co.  of  Texas,  intersected  by  the  Rio  Nueces;  1200  sq.m. ;  pop. 
in  '70,  852,  of  whom  28  were  colored.  The  soil  for  the  most  part  is  best  adapted 
to  stock-raising,  but  there  is  considerable  tillable  land  in  the  valleys.  Rains  in  summer 
are  infrequent.  In  1870  there  were  in  the  county  over  5,000  horses,  more  than  600  milch 
cows,  62,177  other  cattle,  5,024  sheep,  and  681  swine.     Capital,  Oakville. 

LIVER  {ante).  The  physiological  anatomy  of  the  liver  may  be  briefly  stated  as  fol- 
lows: The  lobules  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  are  about  ^V  of  an  in.  in  diame- 
ter and  of  an  ovoid  shape.  They  are  surrounded  by  a  plexus  of  blood-vessels,  nerves, 
and  ramificatious  of  the  hepatic  duct,  comprising  what  are  called  the  interlobular  ves- 
sels. These  are  all  inclosed  by  a  sheatli  which  is  a  prolongation  of  the  proper  coat  of  the 
liver  (capsule  of  Glisson),  but  attached  loosely  by  areolar  tissue.  This  sheath  follows  the 
vessels  to  the  subdivisions  within  the  interlobular  spaces  (spaces  between  the  lobules),  but 
does  not  extend  to  the  capillary  vessels  loithin  the  lobules.  In  a  few  animals,  as  the  pig 
and  polar  bear,  the  lobular  structure  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  but  in  man  and 
most  mammals  it  cannot.  The  lobules  are  intimately  connected  with  each  other, 
branches  of  the  interlobular  vessels  being  each  distributed  to  several  of  the  lobules. 
Any  one  lobule,  however,  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  physiological  anatomy 
of  the  whole  liver,  and  the  study  of  its  anatomy  and  functions  will  answer  for  the  study 
of  the  whole  gland.  The  lobules  receive  blood  at  their  surfaces  from  the  capillary  ter- 
minations of  the  portal  vein,  these  vessels  having  received  the  terminations  of  the  hepatic 
artery  before  passing  into  the  lobules.  It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  this  peculi- 
arity of  distribution,  which  is  often  overlooked.  The  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein, 
tlie  vessel  which  carries  the  blood  from  the  liver  to  the  ascending  great  vein  (ascending 
vena  cava),  by  which  it  is  returned  to  the  heart  and  lungs,  have  their  origin  wWun 
the  lobules.  Their  capillary  extremities  arise  from  the  capillary  ramitications  of  the 
portal  vein,  and,  passing  toward  the  center  of  the  lobule,  converge  into  three  or  four 
radicles,  which,  uniting  at  tlie  center,  form  the  intralobular  veins,  which  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  hepatic  vein.  These  intralobular  veins,  which  are  in  the  center  of 
each  lobule,  are  from  y^Vcj  to  -^^  of  an  in.  in  diameter,  and  they  follow  the  long  axis 
of  the  lobule,  receiving  vessels  in  their  course  till  they  empty  into  larger  vessels  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  lobules.  These  latter  vessels  have  been  called  by  Kiernan  sub-lobu- 
lar  veins.  They  collect  the  blood  from  all  parts  of  the  liver,  and,  increasing  in  size  by 
union  with  one  another,  they  at  last  form  the  three  hepatic  veins  which  discharge  the 
blood  from  the  liver  into  the  ascending  vena  cava.  Now,  these  hepatic  veins  are  a  long 
way  from  the  influence  of  the  heart's  action,  lying  as  they  do  between  the  portal 
circulation  and  the  veins  going  to  the  heart;  but  a  provision  has  been  made  to  assist  in 
the  propulsion  of  their  contents,  and  they  are  supplied  with  a  muscular  coat,  composed 
of  unstriated  muscular  fibers.  The  minute  anatomy  of  the  liver  has  only  recently  been 
satisfactorily  investigated,  and  it  is  to  the  labors  of  Beale,  E.  Wagner,  Garlach,  Budge, 
Andrejevic,  Koelliker,  MacGillavry,  Frey,  Eberth,  Hering,  and  others  that  we  owe 
nearly  all  the  knowledge  we  have  upon  the  subject.  The  most  essential  elements  of 
the  lobule,  or  of  the  liver,  remain  to  be  described.  They  are  the  hepatic  cells,  which 
are  the  true  secreting  elements  of  the  gland.  They  are  minute,  polygonal-shaped  bodies 
about  j-j)V(T  o^  ^Q  ^"-  ill  their  longest  and  y-ViT  i^  their  shortest  diameter,  having  one 
nucleus,  or  sometimes  two  nuclei,  with  some  granular  matter.  See  Cells.  It  has  gen- 
erally been  supposed  that  these  hepatic  cells  were  held  within  a  net-work  of  the  capilla- 
ries of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins,  but,  according  to  the  investigations  of  the  above 
named  microscopists,  this  is  not  the  case.  They  are  surrounded  by  an  independent  net- 
work of  extremely  minute  vessels  xofforr  ot"  an  in.  in  diameter,  of  uniform  size  through- 
out, called  the  biliary  capillaries,  and  in  which  the  bile  first  makes  its  appearance. 

We  must  pause  here  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  liver  is  an  organ  which  has  no  ana- 
logue in  any  of  the  other  organs  of  the  body.  It  has  two  distinct  functions,  and  a  cellu- 
lar arrangement  entirely  unlike  that  seen  in  any  other  gland.  It  is  excretory  on  one 
hand  and  secreting  on  another,  and  it  is  its  secreting  function  which  has  been  so  long  j 
overlooked,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  has  also  thrown  so  much  light  on  the  physiology  j 
of  what  are  called  ductless  glands,  like  the  spleen  (q.v.)  and  the  lymphatic  glands.  The 
liver,  in  one  of  its  f unctions,"is  a  ductless  gland.  It  secretes  (that  is,  not  merely  separates, 
but  forms)  a  substance  which  is  not  carried  away  by  any  excretory  vessel,  but  whicli  is 
immediately  returned  to  the  blood,  when  it  is  washed  away  as  soon  as  formed.  The  other 
function  of  the  liver  is  the  production  of  bile,  which,  although  a  true  excretion,  answers 
a  salutary  purpose  in  the  economy.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  hepatic 
cells  and  the  lately  discovered  net-work  of  vessels  which  surrounds  them,  called  the  bil- 
iary capillaries.  It  is  with  the  utmost  difliculty  that  they  have  been  made  out,  and  it  is 
owing  to  this  that  so  many  liypotheses  have  been  formed  in  regard  to  the  histology  and 
physiology  of  the  liver,  only  to  be  successively  abandoned.  The  meshes  which  are 
formed  by  the  passing  round  the  hepatic  cells  of  these  minute  capillaries  are  arranged  in  a 
cubical  manner,  very  much  as  if  they  had  been  woven  around  them.  The  question  has 
been  whether  these  biliary  capillaries  possessed  independent  walls  or  whether  they  were 
simply  lacunar  passages;  but  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  found  to  interlace  with 
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the  blood  cfipillarics  decides  the  question  in  favor  of  considering  fliem  as  vessels  having 
walls,  although  their  caliber  is  only  jjj^oij  of  ^^ii  ii^-,  which  wouTd  require  the  membrane 
which  forms  the  tube  to  be  inconceivably  thin,  and  perhaps  destitute  of  any  cellular 
structure,  as  is  general]}^  found  in  lining  membranes  of  most  organs.  The  precise  rela- 
tions of  the  hepatic  cells  and  the  biliary  ducts  have  been  more  particularly  determined 
by  llie  investigations  of  Eberth  and  Hering;  and  they  tind  that  they  vary  in  different 
classes  of  vcrtebrata,  being  simpler  the  farther  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  being.  In 
amphibia,  for  instance,  the  lobular  form  is  altered,  and  the  bile  duct  passes  through  a 
tubular  arrangement  of  hepatic  cells.  In  reptiles  the  arrangement  approaches  more 
towards  that  of  mammals,  but  is  still  far  behind  in  development;  and  it  is  only  when 
ascending  to  birds  that  a  structure  is  reached  capable  of  performing  the  excrejnentitious 
functions  of  active,  warm-blooded  animals.  The  biliary  and  blood  capillaries  never 
come  into  actual  contact,  but  are  always  separated  from  each  other  by  a  distance  some- 
what less  than  the  diameter  of  an  hepatic  cell,  or  about  j-^^-^  of  an  inch.  The  biliary 
capillaries  are  undoubtedly  the  conunencemeut  of  the  finer  hepatic  ducts.  In  some  dis- 
eases they  become  so  distended  with  bile  as  to  become  easily  discernible  with  a  good 
microscope.  The  livers  of  animals  dying  of  Texan-cattle  disease  were  examined  by  the 
late  Dr.  K.  C.  Stiles  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  observations  of  the  German  anatomists  were 
completely  vcritied.  The  finest  bile  ducts  and  capillaries  in  the  livers  of  these  animals 
were  found  tilled  with  bright  yellow  bile,  and  their  relations  to  the  liver  cells  were  easily 
distinguishable.  Favoring  the  view  that  they  are  lined  by  an  excessively  thin  mem- 
brane, Dr.  Stiles  found  in  his  examinations  what  appeared  to  be  detached  fragments  of 
these  capillaries.  Between  the  lobules  the  bile  ducts  are  still  very  minute,  the  smallest 
being  only  ^^^^  to  -^}jj^  of  an  in.  in  diameter,  and  composed  of  a  very  delicate  mem- 
brane linedwith  pavement  epithelium.  When  they  reach  a  size  of  y^Vtt  ^^  an  in.  in 
diameter,  they  are  supplied  with  a  fibrous  coat,  composed  chiefly  of  inelastic,  with  a  few 
elastic  fibers;  but  the  larger  ducts,  as  afore-mentioned,  are  supplied  with  non-striated 
muscular  fibers. 

We  c:ime  now  to  speak  of  another  anatomical  element  in  the  structure  of  the  liver. 
As  the  bile  ducts  increase  in  size  they  contain  numerous  follicles  and  cluster-like  glands 
which  are  called  racemose  (the  biliary  acini  of  Robin),  and  they  continue  to  occupy 
the  biliary  ])assages  as  far  as  tiie  ductus  communis  choledochus,  or  the  common  bile  duct 
•which  empties  into  the  intestinal  canal.  Those  which  are  found  in  the  smallest  ducts 
are  simple  follicles  from  -^-^  to  ^^^  of  an  in.  in  length.  The  larger  of  these  glands  are 
formed  of  groups  of  these  follicles,  and  are  from  ^^  to  y^  of  an  in.  in  diameter.  The 
nutrition  of  the  liver  is  provided  for  by  the  hepatic  artery,  whose  distribution  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting.  It  has  three  sets  of  branches.  As  soon  as  it  enters  the  sheath  formed 
by  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  it  sends  off  very  fine  branches,  called  vafisa  vassorum,  to  the 
walls  of  the  portal  vein,  to  those  of  the  hepatic  vein,  to  its  own  branches,  and  an 
exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful  net-work  of  branches  to  the  hepatic  duct.  When  the 
hepatic  artery  is  well  injected  it  almost  completely  covers  the  duct  with  its  ramifications. 
The  hepatic  duct  proper,  or  that  single  vessel  so  called  lying  outside  of  the  liver,  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  ducts,  one  from  the  right  and  one  from  the  left  lobe  of  the 
liver.  It  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  joins  the  duct  from  the  gall-bladder, 
called  the  cystic  duct,  to  form  the  common  duct,  or  ductus  communis  choledochus,  which 
is  about  three  inches  long  and  of  the  size  of  a  goose-quill,  and  empties,  in  common  with 
the  pancreatic  duct,  into  the  intestine,  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  duodenum, 
or  about  5  in.  below  the  stomach.  The  gall-bladder  is  an  elongated,  pear-shaped  sack 
about  4  in.  in  length  and  one  \\\  breadth,  having  a  capacity  of  about  one  and  a  half  fluid 
ounces.  The  cystic  duct,  connecting  it  with  the  hepatic  duct,  is  the  smallest  of  the 
three  larger  ducts,  and  is  about  one  inch  in  length.  In  the  gall-bladder  there  are  also 
numerous  small  racemose  glands  similar  to  those  above  mentioned  as  existing  in 
the  biliary  ducts  generally.  They  consist  each  of  from  4  to  8  follicles  lodged  in  the 
submucous  tissues.  They  secrete  mucus  mixed  w^ith  bile.  The  idea  has  been 
entertained  by  some  that  these  biliary  racemose  glands  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
biliary  ducts  were  the  bile-producing  glands,  wiiile  the  hepatic  cells  were  the  organs  for 
secreting  sugar,  or,  in  other  words,  for  the  conversion  of  the  glycogenic  matter  of  the 
liver  into  glucose,  or  grape-sugar;  but  this  view  has  not  been*^  found  tenable.  The 
nerves  of  the  liver  are  derived  from  the  pneumogastric,  the  phrenic,  and  from  the  solar 
plexus  of  the  great  sympatnetic.  They  all  penetrate  the  gland  at  the  great  transverse 
fissure,  and  follow  the  blood-vessels  in  their  course  of  distribution  to  the  various  parts  of 
the  organ,  but  their  terminal  distributions  are  not  yet  well  understood.  The  lymphatic 
vessels  of  the  liver  are  numerous  and  consist  of  two  layers.  The  outer  or  superficial 
layer  is  situated  immediately  beneath  the  serous  or  ])eritoneal  covering.  The  mner  or 
deeper  layer  forms  a  plexus  surrounding  the  lobules,  having  entered  the  liver  along  with 
the  portal  veins,  liepatic  arteries,  and  bile  ducts,  enveloped  in  sheaths  of  Glisson's 
capsule.  In  their  course  they  invest  the  branches  of  both  ducts  and  blood-vessels  with 
a  delicate  net-work  of  tubes,  and  on  arriving  at  the  surface  of  the  lobules  they  enter 
them  and  form  another  remarkable  net-work  of  lymphatic  passages,  traversing  the  lobule 
in  every  direction.  Every  l)loo(l  capillary  is  eiiveloiK'd  in  a  lym])hatic  sheath  in  very 
miich  the  same  manner  that  the  interhibular  vessc'ls  are  enveloped  in  the  sheath  o"^f 
Glisson's  capsule.     These  lymphatic  sheaths  surrounding  the  other  vessels  are  other- 
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wise  called  the  perivascular  lymphatic   spaces,  and  are  similar  in  structure  to  those 
which  are  found  in  various  other  parts  of  the  body.     See  Lymphatics. 

The  two  distinct  functions,  that  of  the  production  of  bile  and  the  formation  of  sugar, 
which  are  now  generally  recognized  as  being  performed  by  the  liver  have  led  some 
physiologists  to  suppose  that  this  gland  is  composed  of  two  distinct  portions  or  anatomi- 
cal elements,  and  Robin  has  adopted  this  theoiy  and  calls  one  portion  of  the  liver  a 
biliary  organ,  and  the  other  a  glycogenic  or  sugar-forming  organ.  The  lobules  and 
hepatic  cells,  with  their  different  vessels,  he  regards  as  performing  the  glycosienic  func- 
tion, and  the  little  racemose  glands  Avhich  are  attached  to  the  biliary  ducts  along  their 
course  as  the  bile-producing  organs;  and  others  have  entertained  ideas  of  the  mdepend- 
ence  of  the  sugar-making  and  bile-producing  portions  of  the  organ.  But  from  the  fact 
that  bile  is  commonly  found  in  the  lobuks,  and  that  the  biliary  capillaries  are  connected 
with  the  excretory  biliary  ducts,  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  unavoidable  that  the  bile 
is  formed  in  the  lobules,  and,  moreover,  by  the  hepatic  cells.  It,  therefore,  becomes  a 
question  as  to  what  are  the  functions  of  the  little  racemose  glands  attached  to  the  larger 
bile  ducts.  They  have  much  the  form  of  mucous  glands  in  other  portions  of  the  body, 
and  from  the  examinations  of  Sappey,  who  has  found  the  bile  to  be  viscid  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  these  glands  in  the  ducts  containing  it,  they  appear  to  be  really  mucous 
glands.  In  the  rabbit,  an  animal  in  which  these  glands  are  not  found  in  this  situation, 
the  bile  is  quite  fluid,  and  free  from  its  ordinary  viscidity.  It  has  generally  been 
thought  that  the  bile  is  secreted  exclusively  from  the  blood  which  has  been  brought 
from  the  intestines  by  the  portal  vein,  and  that,  indeed,  the  principal  office  of  the  liver 
was  to  separate  effete  matter  from  this  portion  of  the  venous  system;  but  many  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made  since  Bernard  discovered  the  glycogenic  function  of  the 
liver  go  to  show  this  idea  erroneous.  It  has  also  been  thought  that  the  hepatic 
artery  may  furnish  material  for  the  secretion  of  bile,  while  the  portal  vein  fur- 
nished that  for  the  production  of  sugar;  but  these  views  again  are  quite  overthrown  by 
many  well-established  facts  and  experiments.  It  has  been  found  that,  after  the  liaation 
of  the  hepatic  artery,  bile  has  been  secreted  from  blood  furnished  by  the  portafvein; 
and  again,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Ore,  who  has  succeeded  in  gradually  obliterat- 
ing the  portal  vein  without  immediately  producing  death,  it  has  been^  found  that  bile  is 
secreted  from  blood  furnished  by  the  hepatic  artery.  In  one  instance  in  which  a  patient 
died  of  dropsy  the  portal  vein  was  obliterated,  and  yet  the  gall-bladder  was  full  of  bile. 
Anomalous  cases  have  been  reported  where  the  portal  vein,  instead  of  passing  through 
the  liver,  emptied  into  the  ascending  vena  cava,  and  where  also  there  was  found  no 
deficiency  of  bile.  These  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  secretory  elements  of 
the  liver  have  an  elective  power,  and  that  this  gland  may  elaborate  its  products  either 
from  venous  or  arterial  blood.  The  only  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  the  liver  pro- 
duces bile  from  both  the  portal  vein  and  the  hepatic  artery,  and  that  the  secretion  m.ay 
be  kept  up  if  either  one  of  these  vessels  be  obliterated.  The  natural  color  of  bile  is  vari- 
able; in  the  pig  it  is  bright  yellow;  in  the  dog,  dark  brown;  and  in  the  ox,  greenish  yel- 
low. In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  dark  green  in  carnivorous,  and  greenish 
yellow  in  herbivorous  animals.  Its  specific  gravity  is  variouslv  stated.  Some"" author- 
ities place  it  at  1026;  others  from  1020  to  1026;  and  again  oUiers  from  1026  to  1031. 
These  differences  are  considerable,  but  the  numbers  were  probably  the  result  of  exact 
observation,  as  the  bile  is  found  to  differ  under  different  circumstances.  See  table. 
Fresh  bile  is  nearly  inodorous,  but  after  being  taken  from  the  body  of  an  animal  it 
soon  undergoes  putrefactive  changes.  It  has  been  generally  thought  to  be  invariably 
alkaline,  and  this  is  true  of  that  which  is  found  in  the  hepatic  duct,  but  it  often  has  an 
acid  reaction  after  it  has  passed  into  the  gall-bladder. 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  BILE,  ACCORDING  TO   ROBIN. 

Water 916.00  to  C19.00 

Taurocholate  of  soda 56.50  "  106.00 

Glycocholate  of  soda traces. 

C:holesterine 0.62  to      2.6€ 

Biliverdme 14. 00  ' '     30.0C 

Lecithene                                                   I  q  on  «'    qi  nn 

Margarine,  oleine,  and  traces  of  soaps   J oi.w 

Choline traces. 

Chloride  of  sodium 2.77  to      3.5( 

Phosphate  of  soda 1.60  "      2.50 

Phosphate  of  potassa 0.75  "       1.50 

Phosphate  of  lime 0.50  "       1.35 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 0.45  "       0.80 

Salts  of  iron 0.15'*      0.3( 

Salts  of  manganese traces  "       0.11 

Sdicic  acid 0.03  "      0.06 

Mucosine traces. 

Loss 8.43  to      1.21 


1000.00    1000.00 
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Tlie  bile  contains  two  classes  of  cons'itiients,  one  of  which  are  true  secretions,  and 
destined  lo  re-enter  the  system  and  perform  certain  functions.  They  contain,  wiUi  other 
matters,  some  that  are  formed  in  the  liver,  and  are  no  doubt  elaborated  from  materials 
furnisiied  by  the  blood.  These  are  the  salts  included  in  the  above  table  under  the 
names  of  taurocholate  tuid  glycocholate  of  soda.  Biliverdine,  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
bile,  is  probably  a  mixture  of  different  coloring  principles  which  undergo  rapid  change 
oil  exposure  to  the  air.  It  has  some  analogy  to  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  and  it 
is  also,  like  the  biliary  salts,  supposed  to  be  formed  in  the  liver.  This  coloring  matter 
has  intense  power,  and  in  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  biliary  passages  will  give  the  skin 
and  conjunct! VcB  a  decidedly  yellow  color.  Like  hemoglobine,  it  contains  a  portion  of 
iron,  but  the  relative  amount  has  never  been  ascertained.  The  other  constituent  of  the 
bile  is  truly  excretory,  being  composed  of  effete  matter  brought  by  the  blood-vessels 
from  the  various  parts  of  the  system.  This  excretory  constituent  is  cholesteriiLe,  a  sub- 
stance which  has  long  beeu  known  as  a  constituent  of  the  bile,  whose  chemical  and 
physical  characteristics  were  well  recognized,  but  whose  physiological  relations  were 
not  understood,  It  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  jr.,  of  New  York,  to  discover 
these  and  make  them  known  in  the  American  Joarnai  of  Medical  Sciences  in  18C2. 
Cholesterine  is  a  normal  constituent  of  various  of  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body.  It  is 
found  in  the  blood,  liver  (probably  as  contained  in  the  bile),  crystalline  lens,  spleen, 
meconium,  and  in  the  nervous  tissue  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  also  found  in  an  altered 
condition,  asstercorine,  in  the  fecal  matter,  and  as  unchanged  cholesterine  in  hibernating 
animals.  It  is  naturally  a  crystalline  solid,  but  in  the  fluids  of  the  body  it  is  held  in  solution. 
For  the  form  of  the  crystals,  composition,  and  other  characteristics,  see  Cholesterine. 
This  body  is  found  in  the  largest  quantity  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  and 
the  blood  coming  from  the  brain  contains  a  much  larger  percentage  of  it  than  is  found 
in  that  coming  from  any  other  organ.  From  this  and  various  other  experiments,  Dr. 
Flint  has  demonstrated  that  cholesterine  isadisassimilative  product  of  nervous  function, 
and  that  one  of  the  otflces  of  the  liver  is  to  separate  it  from  the  blood.  He  found  among 
other  things  that  it  is  produced  in  much  greater  quantity  under  active  conditions,  and 
that  it  is  also  produced  in  all  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  Sometimes  the  liver  fails  to 
separate  it  from  the  blood,  when  it  collects,  and  produces  a  condition  to  which  Dr. 
Flint  has  giv^en  the  name  cholestermmia,  a  species  of  blood-poisoning  having  an  analogy 
to  uremia,  or  blood-poisoning  from  accumulation  of  urea  consequent  upon  disease  of  the 
kidneys.  In  regard  to  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver,  it  may  be  stated  that  nearly 
all  physiologists  adnut  that  Bernard  demonstrated  it  completely,  although  for  a  long 
time  many  apparently  well-made  experiments  seemed  to  throw  great  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject, some  believing  that  the  sugar  found  by  Bernard  was  a  product  of  post-mortem 
changes.  It  is  a  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  sugar  in  the  liver  which,  may  not  be  said 
to  be  produced  after  death;  consequently,  demonstrative  experiments  are  exceedingly 
difficult.  On  examining  the  blood  which  comes  from  the  lungs  in  animals  upon  which 
vivisection  has  beeu  performed  it  is  found  to  contain  no  sugar.  Other  experiments  have 
left  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that,  to  serve  some  purpose  in  the  animal  economy,  sugar  is 
destroyed  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs,  the  most  generally  received  view  "being  that 
it  is  converted  into  lactic  acid,  which  unites  with  the  alkalies  in  the  blood  to  form 
lactates,  which  again  are  converted  into  carbonates.  It  is  thought  that  among  the  causes 
of  the  disease  diabetes  is  an  abnormal  performance  of  the  function  of  respiration  (q.v.). 
The  glycogenic  matter  of  the  liver,  in  composition,  reactions,  and  particularly  in  its 
readiness  to  be  transformed  into  sugar,  has  considerable  resemblance  to  starch,  and  is 
called  by  some  authors  amyloid  matter.  On  account  of  its  insolubility  in  water  it  may 
be  extracted  from  the  liver  after  all  the  sugar  has  been  washed  out. 

LIVERMORE,  Abiel  Abbot,  b.  Wilton,  N.  IT.,  in  1811;  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1883;  in  1857  removed  to  Yonkers  and  became  editor  of  the  Christian  Enquirer, 
a  Unitarian  paper  in  New  York;  since  1863  president  of  a  theological  school  at 
Meadville,  Penn.  Besides  contributions  to  magazines,  Mr.  Livermorc  "is  author  of  ^1 
Comvieatary  on  the  Four  Gospeln;  A  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  The  Marriage 
Offering,  a  prize  essay  on  the  Mexican  war;  and  several  other  works. 

LIVERMORE,  George,  1809-65;  b.  Cambridge,  Mass.;  received  his  education  at 
the  public  sciiools,  after  being  carefully  trained  for  a  mercantile  lif  ehe  entered  into  busi- 
ness in  Boston  as  a  wool- commission  merchant,  and  was  very  successful.  From  early 
life  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  historical  and  antiquarian  researches,  in  reiraid  to 
whicli  he  became  a  recognized  authority.  His  collection  of  editions  of  the  Bible  in  dif- 
ferent languages  is  believed  to  have  been  the  finest  in  America.  He  was  honored  by  an 
election  to  the  Massachusetts  historical  society,  the  American  antiquarian  society*  the 
American  a(;a(lemy  of  arts,  and  the  Boston  athenicum.  He  frequently  wrot(;  "^upon 
bibliographical  and  historical  subjects  for  newspapers  and  reviews,  his  conlribulions 
being  invaria!)ly  marked  by  a  clear  and  vigorous  style,  and  sliowing  the  results  of  exten- 
sive and  accurate  research.  Among  these  contributions  was  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
New  England  Primer,  written  for  the  Camhridge  Chronicle,  and  an  article  in  the  North 
American  Jleview  on  Public  Libraries;  but  the  most  important  of  all  his  essays  was  An 
llisUyrieal  Research  respecting  the  Opinions  of  the  Founders  of  the  llepublic,  on.  Negroes  as 
Slaves,  as  Citizens,  and  as  Soldiers,  read  before  the  Massachusetts  historical  society,  Aug. 
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14,  1862,  and  published  not  only  in  the  Proceedings  of  that  society,  but  in  a  separate  vol- 
ume of  21/5  pages  During-  the  war  of  the  rebellion  Mr.  Livermore  was  a  firm  and  gen- 
erous supporter  of  the  government,  sparing  neither  time,  strength,  nor  money  in  efforts 
to  upkold  the  union.     Died  in  Cambridge. 

LIVERMORE,  Maey  Ashton;  b.  Boston,  1821;  daughter  of  Timothy  Rice;  edu- 
cated in  the  Baptist  seminary  for  girls  at  Charlestown,  Mass. ;  married  D.  P.  Livermore, 
a  Universal ist  clergyman,  and  assisted  him  for  some  time  in  editing  a  Universalist  paper 
in  Chicago;  distinguished  herself  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  by  her  labors  for  the 
soldiers,  under  the  direction  of  the  sanitary  commission;  of  late  years  has  stood  in  the 
front  rank  of  popular  lecturers  upon  moral  and  social  questions,  and  taken  a  very  prom- 
inent part  in  the  total-abstinence  cause,  and  in  the  movement  to  secure  suffrage  for 
woman.  She  was  for  several  years  one  of  the  associate  editors  of  the  Boston  WomaJi's 
Journal. 

LIVERPOOL,  a  t.  in  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  river  Mersey,  70  m.  s.w.  from  Halifax;  pop. 
3,102.  It  is  a  port  of  entry,  has  a  fine  harbor  with  light-house  and  revolving  light,  and 
is  an  active  commercial  and  manufacturing  center,  making  castings,  machines,  boots  and 
shoes,  and  edge-tools,  besides  being  engaged  in  ship-building.  The  inhabitants  are  also 
largely  employed  in  lumbering  and  fishing;  and  considerable  quantities  of  the  product 
of  these  industries  are  exported  to  Europe  and  the  West  Indies. 

LIVERPOOL,  Charles  Jenkinson,  first  earl  of,  1727-1808;  b.  Oxfordshire,  Eng. ; 
educated  at  the  charter-house  school,  London,  and  the  university  of  Oxford.  In  early 
life  he  published  Verses  on  the  Death  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wcdes;  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Edahlishrnent  of  a  National  and  Constitutional  Force  in  England  Independently  of  a 
Standing  Army ;  and  a  Discourse  on  the  Conduct  of  Oomrmnent  respecting  Neutral  Nations. 
In  17G1  he  became  one  of  the  under-secretaries  of  state,  and  the  same  year  was  elected  to 
parliament;  in  1763  was  appointed  joint  secretary  of  the  treasury;  in  1766,  made  lord  of 
the  admiralty  by  the  Grafton  administration;  in  1772  appointed  one  of  the  vice-treas- 
urers of  Ireland;  in  1776,  minister  of  the  mint;  was  secretary  of  war,  1778-82;  in  1783 
was  appointed  by  Pitt  a  member  of  the  board  of  trade.  In  1785  he  published  a  Collection 
of  all  til  e  Treaties  of  Peace,  Alliance,  and  Commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  other  PotocPs, 
from  the  Treaty  of  3fu  aster  in  1648  to  the  Treaties  signed  at  Parisin  1783.  In  1786  he  was 
made  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  created  baron  Hawkesbury,  and  appointed 
president  of  the  board  of  trade;  m  1796  was  made  earl  of  Liverpool.  After  this  he  with- 
drew"  mostly  from  public  life. 

LIVERPOOL,  Robert  Bankes  Jenkinson,  second  earl  of,  1770-1828;  educated  at 
the  charter-house  school  and  Christ-church  college,  Oxford;  traveled  on  the  continent, 
and  was  in  Paris  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution  and  the  destruction  of  the 
bastile.  Returning  to  England  he  was  el^ected  to  parliament  in  1790,  but  did  not  take 
his  seat  till  the  following  year  as  he  had  not  yet  attained  his  majority.  In  1792  he 
opposed  Mr.  Wilberforce's  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  In  1793  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  India  board  of  trade.  In  1796,  his  father 
being  created  earl  of  Liverpool,  he  took  his  title  of  lord  Hawkesbury,  and  was  made 
commissioner  of  Indian  affairs.  On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1801  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Addington  ministry,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  the  foreign 
department,  and  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  On  the  return  of  Pitt  to  power.  Liv- 
erpool was  home  secretary  1805-7,  and,  on  the  death  of  Pitt,  was  offered  the  premier- 
ship, but  declined.  In  1808,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  earl  of  Liverpool. 
Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Fox  and  Grenville  administration  in  1807  he  again  refused 
the  premiership,  but  accepted  thC/home  department  under  Percival,  on  whose  assassina- 
tion in  1812  Liverpool  became  prime  minister,  with  the  title  also  of  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury.  His  administration  extended  from  1812  to  1827.  His  opposition  to  parlia- 
mentary reform,  to  Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  his  severe  measures  to  repress 
internal  disturbances,  and  his  introduction  of  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against 
queen  Caroline,  rendered  him  very  unpopular,  especially  in  Scotland.  He  was  attacked 
with  paralysis,  and  during  the  last  three  months  of  his  life  was  helpless  and  imbecile. 

LIVERWORTS.     See  Hepatic^,  ante. 

LIVERY  COMPANIES,  or  Guilds.     See  Guilds;  Livery;  ante. 

LIVERY  OF  SEISIN.     See  Feoffment,  ante. 

LIVIA  DRUSILLA,  B.C.  56-a.d.  29;  married  early  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  by 
whom  she  had  two  sons — Tiberius  and  Drusus.  While  pregnant  with  the  latter  she  met 
Augustus,  whom  she  so  fascinated  by  her  beauty  that  he  compelled  her  husband  to  sur- 
render her  to  him,  at  the  same  time  divorcing  his  own  wife,  Scribonia.  The  married 
life  of  Augustus  and  Livia  is  said  to  have  been  in  most  respects  happy;  but  it  was  marred 
at  the  close  by  the  suspicions  of  the  husband  that  the  wife,  in  spite  of  her  apparent  devo- 
tion to  his  person  and  interests,  had  plotted  the  overthrow  of  the  natural  heirs  of  his 
throne.  One  by  one  the  members  of  the  large  and  brilliant  family  of  Augustus  had  been 
mined,  and  the  aged  emperor  found  himself  alone;  in  the  palace  with  Livia  and  her  son 
Tiberius,  whom  he  was  constrained  to  adopt  and  make  his  heir.  The  Roman  people 
execrated  her,  and  her  son  Tiberius,  after  his  ascent  to  the  throne,  showed  her  no  favor 
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or  respect.     He  even  refused  to  visit  her  in  her  dying  moments,  or  to  take  tiny  purl  in 
the  funeral  rites.     Slie  survived  Augustus  15  years,  dying  at  Rome. 

LIVINGSTON,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Illinois;  1026  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  38,453.  Traversed  l)y 
tlie  Vermilion  river,  and  by  the  Chicago  and  Alton;  Toledo,  Peoria,  and  Wai'saAv ;  and 
Illinois  Central  railroads.  The  soil  is  fertile,  the  surface  generally  level.  Producti<nis: 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  hay;  other  staples  are  wool  and  butter.  There 
are  a  number  of  manufactories  of  carriages,  metal  goods,  saddlery  and  harness,  etc.  Co. 
seat,  Pontiac. 

LIVINGSTON,  a  co.  in  w.  Kentucky,  having  the  Ohio  river  on  the  n.  and  the  Ten- 
nessee on  the  s.,  and  intersected  by  the  Cumberland;  275  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  9,165.  The 
soil  is  fertile.  Productions:  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  tobacco,  and  potatoes.  There  are 
a  few  flour  and  saw  mills,  but  no  other  important  manufactures.     Co.  seat,  Smithlnnd. 

LIVINGSTON,  a  s.e.  parish  of  Louisiana,  having  the  Amite  river  on  the  s.  and  w., 
and  the  Tickfah  intersecting  it;  650  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  5,258.  The  surface  is  level  and  the 
soil  fertile,  producing  cotton,  Indian  corn,  rice,  sweet-potatoes,  and  sugar-cane.  Co. 
seat,  Springfield. 

LIVINGSTON,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Michigan,  traversed  by  the  Red  Cedar,  Huron,  and 
Shiawassee  rivers,  and  by  the  Detroit,  Lansing,  and  Lake  Michigan  railroad;  576  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  22,251.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  heavily  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats, 
and  potatoes;  wool,  butter,  hay,  and  hops  are  also  staple  products.     Co.  seat,  Howell. 

LIVINGSTON,  a  co.  in  u.^v.  Missouri,  traversed  by  the  Grand  river  and  crossed  by 
the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  and  a  branch  of  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  Cit3%  and  Northern 
railroads;  510  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  20,205.  The  productions  are  Indian  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
tobacco,  hay,  potatoes,  butter,  and  wool.  There  are  a  number  of  mills  and  manufacto- 
ries of  flour,  lumber,  metal  wares,  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Chillicothe. 

LIVINGSTON,  a  CO.  inw.  New  York,  intersected  bj''  the  Genesee  river  and  canal, 
drained  by  Honeoj'c  and  Canaseraga  creeks,  and  traversed  by  the  N.  Y  Central  and 
Erie  railroads,  and  branches  of  the  latter;  650  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  39,573.  The  surface  is 
varied,  being  hilly  in  parts,  and  is  generally  well  wooded.  The  fertile  and  beautiful 
Genesee  valley  lies  in  this  county  and  is  one  of  its  chief  features,  the  soil  being  highly 
productive.  The  principal  agricultural  products  are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  barley,  hay, 
and  oats;  butter  and  wool  are  also  important  staples.  The  Avon  saline-sulphurous 
springs  are  in  this  countr}',  and  are  much  frequented  by  persons  suffering  from  rheu- 
matism and  from  cutaneous  diseases,  as  to  which  the  waters  are  believed  to  exercise  a 
specific  remedial  influence.  This  county  has  valuable  quarries  of  sandstone.  Co.  scat, 
Geneseo. 

LIVINGSTON,  Brockholst,  ll.d.,  1757-1823;  b.  N.  Y. ;  son  of  William ;  educated 
at  Princeton,  and  in  1776  entered  the  army  on  gen.  Schuyler's  staff.  He  w^as  afterward 
with  Arnold,  and  was  brevetted  maj.  and  col.  In  1779  he  became  secretary  to  John 
Jay.  After  the  war  he  studied  law,  and  in  1802  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  N.  Y. 
supreme  court.  For  the  last  17  years  of  his  life  he  occupied  the  eminent  position  of 
judge  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  and  died  at  Washington. 

LIVINGSTON,  Henry  Beekman,  1750-1831 ;  b.  at  Livingston  manor,  N.  Y. ;  son 
of  judge  Robert  R.  Raising  a  military  company  in  1775,  he  joined  Montgomery's  expe- 
dition to  Canada.  For  gallant  conduct  at  the  capture  of  Chambly,  congress  voted  him 
a  sword  of  honor.  In  1776  he  became  aide-de-camp  to  gen.  Schuyler,  and  later  in  the 
same  year  col.  of  the  4th  battalion  of  New  York  volunteers,  resigning  in  1779.  Bred  to 
the  law,  he  successively  filled  the  posts  of  attorney-gen.,  judge,  and  chief-justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  New  York.  He  was  also  president  of  the  New  York  society  of  Cin- 
cinnati; and  during  the  war  of  1812  he  received  the  appointment  of  brig.geu.  Died  at 
Rhinebeck. 

LIVINGSTON,  John.     See  Livingston,  Robert  R.,  ante. 

LIVINGSTON,  John  Henry,  d.d.,  1746-1825;  b.  N.  Y.;  graduated  at  Yale  college 
in  1762;  studied  theology  at  Utrecht,  Holland;  ordained  at  Amsterdam  in  1770;  received 
the  title  of  d.d.  from  Utrecht;  returning  to  the  United  States,  became  pastor  of  the 
Dutch  church  in  New  York,  and  during  the  war  preached  in  Albany,  Kingston,  and 
Poughkeepsie;  appointed  professor  of  divinity  by  the  general  synod  of  America  in  a 
seminary  opened  under  his  direction  at  B(>dford.  L.  I.,  in  1795,  which  being  united  in 
1807  with  Queen's  (now  Rutger's)  college,  New  Brunswick,  he  became  its  president  and 
professor  of  theology.     He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  New  Brunswick. 

LIVINGSTON,  PiiTLiP,  1716-78;  b.  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  grand.son  of  John  Livingston, 
to  whom  grants  of  land  on  the  Hudson  river  were  made  l)y  George  I.  A  giaduate  of 
Yale  college  in  1737,  he  became  a  successful  merchant  in  New  York,  a  member  of  its 
city  council,  and  a  member  from  the  city  to  the  colonial  a.ssembly  of  New  York  from 
1758  to  1769.  He  was  elected  to  the  continental  congress,  and  is  best  known  as  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence.  He  was  in  service  in  that  congress  then 
in  session  at  York,  Penn.,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  distinguished,  like  all  the 
family,  for  resolute  patriotism  iu  aiding  the  cause  of  the  colonies  in  their  struggle  for 
independence! 
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LIVINGSTON,  William,  ll.d.,  1723-90;  b.  Albany;  brother  of  Philip  (q.v.);  grad- 
uated at  Yale,  1741;  governor  of  New  Jerse}^,  1776-90.  He  was  elected  to  the  continen- 
tal congress  of  1774,  was  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  convention  of  1787,  and  the 
author  of  a  number  of  legal  and  political  treatises.  His  life  was  one  of  patriotic  devo- 
tion as  jurist,  legislator,  and  magistrate, 

LIVINGSTONE,  David,  ll.d.  (ante).  When  left  by  Mr.  Stanley  at  Unyanyembe 
in  Mar.,  1872,  it  was  his  intention  to  remain  in  Africa  only  about  a  year  longer,  and 
then  to  return  to  England  for  permanent  residence.  In  the  following  Aug.,  having 
received  men  and  supplies  from  Zanzibar,  he  led  an  expedition  toward  the  e.  side  of 
lake  Baugvveolo  and  the  supposed  sources  of  the  streams  which  form  the  Lualaba. 
From  this  time  no  news  of  his  explorations  was  received  from  his  own  hand,  and  accu- 
rate details  of  this  last  journey  are  entirely  wanting.  An  expedition,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  ro3^al  geographical  society,  and  commanded  by  lieut.  Cameron,  was  sent  to  the 
relief  of  the  explorer  early  in  1873.  Leaving  Zanzibar  on  Mar.  18,  this  relief-party 
began  its  quest.  Having  reached  Unyanyembe  in  Aug.,  lieut.  Cameron  first  heard  of 
Livingstone's  death.  On  Oct.  16  the  intelligence  was  confirmed  by  the  arrival  there  of 
a  body  of  natives  bearing  the  remains  of  the  explorer,  and  bringing  a  letter  from  his 
negro  servant,  Wainwright.  It  appeared  that  the  explorer,  after  enduring  great  hard- 
ships, had  been  attacked  with  dysentery,  from  which  he  died  after  a  fortnight's  illness. 
The  party  in  charge  of  his  remains  encountered  great  difficulties  and  endured  much 
suffering,  but  by  tho  aid  of  lieut.  Cameron  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  coast.  The 
Last  Journals  of  D(%vid  Livingstone,  incluMng  Ms  Wanderings  and  Discoveries  in  Eastern 
Africa  from  1865  to  icithin  a  few  days  of  Ms  Death,  in  2  vols.,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Horace 
Waller,  appeared  in  London  in  1874;  and  The  Personal  Life  of  David  Livingstone,  LL.D., 
D.  C.L.;  cMefiy  from  Ms  Unpiibllslied  Journals  and  Correspondence  in  the  Possession  of  Ms 
Family;  by  William  Garden  Blaikie,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  was  published  in  London  in  1879. 
Both  these  works  have  been  republished  in  New  York.  Dr.  Livingstone  was  the  recip- 
ient of  honors  from  most  of  tiie  geographical  societies  of  the  world;  the  academy  of 
sciences  in  Paris  elected  him  a  corresponding  member,  and  in  1871  the  British  govern- 
ment granted  to  his  famil}^  a  pension  of  £300.     See  Africa. 

LIVINGSTONE  RIVER.     See  Congo,  ante. 

LIVY.     See  Livius,  ante. 

LIZARD'S  TAIL,  the  saururus  cernuus  (Lin.),  of  the  natural  order  sauracem,  a 
perennial  plant  growing  in  marshes  and  along  the  edges  of  ponds  and  slow  streams  in 
New  York  and  westward  and  northward.  Its  stem  is  about  2  ft.  high  and  rather  weak; 
leaves  alternate,  petiolate,  heart-shaped,  entire,  pointed,  convergingly  ribbed,  slightly 
hairy,  and  pale  green  underneath.  The  flowers  are  in  a  slender,  ci'owded,  terrninal, 
spike-like,  gracefull}^  curved  raceme,  about  4  in.  long,  having  no  calyx  or  corolla,  the 
pistils,  6  or  7  in  number,  standing  in  the  axis  of  a  bract.  Fruit  rather  fleshy,  wrinkled, 
and  composed  of  three  to  four  pistils  united  at  the  base.  The  entire  plant  has  an  aro- 
matic but  rather  unpleasant  odor  and  a  somewhat  acrid  taste.  The  root  has  been  used 
for  making  poultices  for  abscesses  and  other  painful  swellings. 

LLA'NO,  a  w.  central  co.  in  Texas;  bounded  by  the  Colorado,  and  intersected  by  the 
Llano  and  its  affluents;  900  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  1379.  It  is  arid  and  stony,  the  inhabitants 
being  devoted  chiefly  to  stock-raising.  The  minerals  abound,  including  gold,  lead,  iron, 
silver,  and  antimony.     Salt  and  building-stone  also  are  found.     Co.  seat,  Llano. 

LLA'NO  ESTACA'DO,  a  desolate  plateau  of  n.w.  Texas  and  s.e.  New  Mexico, 
having  an  area  of  more  than  40,000  sq.m.,  and  an  elevation  of  from  3,200  to  4,700  ft., 
with  a  general  slope  northward.  It  has  but  a  scanty  supply  of  water,  and  is  covered 
with  a  sparse  coating  of  grass  in  the  wet  season.  Its  scanty  shrubs  have  large  roots, 
which  are  used  for  fuel.  Attempts  made  by  gen.  Pope  in  1852  to  obtain  water  by 
means  of  artesian  wells  met  with  little  success. 

LLAN'QUIHUE.  a  district  of  the  department  of  Valdivia  in  southern  Chili,  between 
the  river  Buena  on  the  north  and  the  gulf  of  Ancud;  8,350  sq.m. ;  pop.  about  43,000.  It 
is  mostly  a  fertile  plain  drained  by  the  river  Maullin,  and  largely  peopled  by  Germans 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  grazing.  The  climate  resembles  that  of  Ireland,  though  the 
winters  are  less  severe.  It  is  the  favorite  part  of  Chili  with  emigrants  from  Europe, 
because  more  nearly  resembling  the  northern  coast  of  Europe  in  soil,  production,  and 
climate  than  other  portions  of  Chili.  Three  volcanoes  are  among  the  Andes  upon  its 
eastern  side.     Port  Montt,  on  the  gulf  of  Ancud,  is  the  principal  town. 

LLEWELL'YN  AP  GRIFFITH,  Prince  of  Wales,  d.  1282.  He  succeeded  David, 
1246;  revolted  from  his  allegiance  to  the  English  in  1256,  but  made  peace  with  Henry 
III.  in  1268.  Edward  I.  summoned  him  to  attend  parliament  at  Westminster  both  in 
1274  and  1276,  but  he  refused  to  appear.  His  wife,  Eleanor  de  Moutfort,  was  captured 
by  the  English  in  the  channel  in  1275,  and  his  offers  of  a  ransom  for  her  were  declined. 
Tiie  English  invaded  his  territory  and  were  successfully  repelled;  but  in  1277  he  surren- 
dered his  domains  and  was  taken  to  Westminster.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Wales, 
and,  after  being  reconciled  to  his  brother  David,  renewed  the  war  with  the  English.  He 
was  surprised  and  killed  by  Mortimer  in  1282. 
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LLOYD,  TnoMAS.  1C49-94;  b.  at  Dolobran,  north  Wales;  educnted  at  Oxford,  but 
was  converted  to  Quakerism,  anil,  as  a  preacher  of  that  sect,  sullered  much  persecution; 
in  1684  accompanied  William  Penn  to  America,  and  was  acting-governor  and  president 
of  the  council  of  Pennsylvania,  1684-86,  and  deputy-governor,  1691-93. 

LLOYD.  William,  d.d.,  1627-1717;  bishop  of  Worcester;  b.  Tilehurst.  Berkshire; 
educated  at  Oriel  college,  Oxford;  became  fellow  of  Jesus  college  in  1646;  ordained 
deacon  in  1648;  was  tutor  in  a  gentleman's  family;  rector  of  Bradwell  in  1654;  ordained 
priest  in  1665.  and  made  chaplain  to  Ciiarles  II. ;  received  the  title  of  doctor  of  divinity 
in  1667.  Passing  through  several  of  the  lower  grades  of  church  preferment  he  was 
made  dean  of  Bangor  in  1672,  bishop  of  Exeter  in  1676,  and  of  St.  Asaph  in  1680.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  troubles  between  the  Romanists  and  Protestants  in  1678.  In 
1688  he,  with  six  otlier  bishops,  presented  a  protest  to  the  king  against  the  publication 
of  his  declaration  of  indulgence  to  Romanists  and  dissenters,  and  was  with  the  others 
soon  after  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  When  tried  they  were  acquitted.  He  was  a  warm 
supporter  of  the  revolution,  and  was  appointed  almoner  to  William  and  Mary  soon  after 
their  arrival  in  England.  In  1692  he  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Coventry,  and  pro- 
moted in  1699  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester.  He  furnished  valuable  materials  to 
bishop  Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Times,  and  besides  many  pamphlets  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  controversy,  a  few  tracts  on  ecclesiastical  subjects  and  several  sermons,  pub- 
lished A  Chronological  Account  of  tJie  Life  of  Pythagoras  and  of  his  famous  Contemporaries; 
A  Dissertation  on  Daniel's  Seventy  Weeks;  and  A  System  of  Chronology. 

LOAN,  in  law^  (Loan  of  Money,  ante),  signifies  either  the  delivery  of  money  or 
any  personal  chattel  b}-  one  person  to  another  for  which  an  equivalent  return  is  to  be 
made;  or  the  bailment  of  a  personal  chattel  to  be  returned  in  kind.  In  the  case  of  the 
loan  tirst  mentioned,  if  the  thing  loaned  be  other  than  money,  and  its  equivalent  be  not 
returned  to  the  lender,  he  may  recover  its  value  with  interest,  if  so  specified,  and  costs, 
in  a  suit  at  law.  But  the  specific  article  itself  cannot  be  recovered  at  law,  since  the  award 
of  damages  offers  the  lender,  as  a  rule,  a  sufficient  remedy.  Yet  equity  will  sometimes 
enforce  specitic  performance  of  such  a  contract.  But  equity  will  not  enforce,  for 
instance,  a  contract  for  the  delivery  of  a  stock  of  which  shares  are  easily  procurable. 
The  most  ordinary  contract  of  loan  for  which  an  equivalent  is  to  be  returned  is  a  loan 
for  money.  This  loan  makes  the  parties  to  it  debtor  and  creditor,  instead  of  uaiior  and 
bailee.  If  there  have  been  no  express  contract  of  loan,  the  law  will  imply  one,  with 
interest  to  be  computed  from  the  time  the  loan  was  made.  The  second  class  of  loans 
belongs  to  the  class  of  gratuitous  bailments,  the  delivery  of  an  article  to  the  bailee,  for 
his  use,  "without  compensation,  and  on  condition  of  its  return  to  the  bailor.  As  this 
kind  of  bailment  is  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  bailee,  he  is  bound  to  use  extraor- 
dinary care,  and  is  responsible  for  slight  negligence,  in  the  use  of  the  bailment.  He  is 
not  responsible  for  the  natural  deterioration  by  ordinary  w'ear  and  tear  of  the  article 
delivered,  but  with  that  exception  must  return  the  article  to  the  bailor  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  when  it  was  received.  The  diligence  to  which  the  bailee  is  held  in  the  care  of 
the  property  depends  upon  its  character  and  value,  and  the  circumstances  to  which  it  is 
exposed.  If  the  bailee  refuse  to  deliver  the  property  when  the  bailment  has  expired, 
after  demand  made,  he  may  be  sued  in  trover  or  replevin. 

LOAN  ASSOCIATION,  BUILDING.  See  Co-opekation 
LOAN'DA,  ST.  PAUL  DE.  See  Saint  Paul  de  Loanda,  ante. 
LOBAU,  an  island  about  5  m.  below  Vienna,  in  the  Danube;  is  noted  for  its  connec- 
tion with  the  battle  of  Aspern.  between  Napoleon  I.  and  the  Austrians  under  archduke 
Charles,  May  21-2,  1809.  Napoleon  connected  it  by  bridges  with  both  banks,  and 
crossed  to  the  left  bank  on  the  21st.  On  the  night  of  the  22d,  the  defeated  French 
regained  the  island  and  held  it  until  July  4,  when  the  river  was  again  crossed  and  the 
battle  of  Wagram  won  on  July  6,  The  title  count  Lobau  was  bestow^ed  on  gen.  Moutou 
for  conduct  in  the  first  attempt. 

LOBAU,  GF>oitoEs  MouTON,  Comtedc,  1770-1838:  b.  France.  A  favorite  and  impetu- 
ous soldier  in  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  and  by  him  made  count  of  Lobau,  in  com- 
pliment for  his  valuable  service  in  the  Austrian  campaign  of  1809.  He  was  taken  by 
the  English  at  Waterloo;  returned  to  France  in  1818;  and  was  in  obscurity  until  the 
revolution  of  1830,  when  on  the  resignation  of  Lafa3Ttte  he  was  made  commanding  general 
of  the  national  guard  of  Paris.  He  distinguished  himself  at  this  time  by  suppressing  a 
series  of  gatherings  on  the  streets  of  Paris  intended  to  organize  a  revolution  in  favor  of  the 
Bonaparte  dynasty,  by  deluging  the  mob  with  water  from  fire-engines.  The  success  of 
the  experiment  was  the  theme  of  innumerable  caricatures. 

LOBEIRA,  or  LOVEIRA.  Vasco  de,  a  Portuguese  writer  of  the  14th  c. ;  d.  1404. 
Educated  to  the  profession  of  arms,  he  was  eminent  only  as  the  author  or  supposed 
author  of  a  romance  that  has  survived  the  centuries,  and  which  appeared  under  the  title 
of  Los  qjiatros  lihros  del  Catallero  Amadis  de  Gaula.  It  is  known  in  the  French  trans- 
lation as  U Amadis  de  Gaul. 

LOBEL,  or  DE  L'OBEL,  Matthias,  1538-1616;  b.  Lille,  France;  educated  as  a 
physician.  He  traveled  through  Europe,  and  was  at  one  time  physician  to  William  of 
Orange;  afterwards  given  a  position  as  botanist  in  England  -under  James  I.     He  w^as  a 
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close  student  of  vegetable  physiology,  making  new  classifications  by  means  of  evident 
analogies  of  growth.  The  class  of  plants  called  Lobelia  was  named  in  compliment  to  him. 
He  was  author  of  btivpiiim  Adversaria  Nova,  London,  1570;  Flantarum  seu  Stirpium  His- 
tm'ia,  Antwerp,  1576;  and  Icones  Stirpvmn,  Antwerp,  1581. 

LOBLOLLY  BAY.     See  Gordonia,  anU. 

LOBO,  Jeronimo,  1595-1678;  b.  Lisbon;  joined  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1609;  was 
made  in  1621  professor  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Coimbra,  but  ordered  to  resign  and  repair 
as  a  missionary  to  India,  embarked  in  1622,  and  arrived  in  Goa  the  same  year.  In  1624 
he  left  India  and  went  to  Abyssinia  to  Christianize  that  country,  whose  ruler  had  been 
converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  by  father  Paez  in  1603.  Disembarking  on  the 
coast  of  Mombas  and  vainly  attempting  to  enter  Abyssinia  by  land,  he  returned,  and 
the  next  year,  renewing  the  attempt,  he  landed  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea  with  Mendcz, 
the  patriarch  of  Ethiopia,  and  eight  missionaries,  and  reached  Fremona,  where  was  the 
missionary  settlement.  Here  he  remained  for  several  years  as  superior  of  the  missions 
in  the  state  of  Tigre,  and  was  very  successful.  The  death  of  the  emperor  Segued  leaving 
the  Roman  Catholics  without  a  protector,  Lobo  and  all  the  Portuguese,  numbering  400, 
with  the  patriarch,  bishop,  and  18  Jesuits,  were  expelled  b}'-  his  successor  from  the 
country.  All  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  at  Massowah,  and  Lobo  was  sent  to  India 
to  procure  a  ransom  for  his  imprisoned  associates.  He  accomplished  his  object,  but 
was  unsuccessful  in  his  endeavor  to  induce  the  Portuguese  viceroy  to  send  an  army 
against  Ab3\ssinia.  He  then  embarked  for  Portugal,  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
]Natal  and  captured  by  pirates.  Reaching  Lisbon  he  was  sent  to  Madrid,  as  Portugal 
was  then  under  the  king  of  Spain,  and  endeavored  to  enlist  the  government  in  liis 
scheme  to  convert  Abyssinia  to  the  Roman  church  by  force.  But  neither  at  Lisbon, 
Madrid,  nor  Paris  did  his  plan  meet  with  favor.  He  then  set  out  for  Rome  to  lay  his 
favorite  idea  before  the  pope,  but  here  also  he  received  no  encouragement.  He  returned 
to  India  in  1640,  and  became  rector  and  afterwaids  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  at  Goa. 
Returning  to  Lisbon  in  1656  he  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  1659  published  the 
narrative  of  his  journey  to  Abyssinia,  entitled  Ilistoria  de  Ethiopia,  which  was  translated 
into  Frencli  by  the  abbe  Legrand,  who  added  a  continuation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
missions  in  Abj^ssinia  after  Lobo's  departure,  and  an  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Poncet,  a  French  surgeon  from  Egypt.  This  is  followed  by  some  dissertations  on  the 
historj^,  religion,  government,  etc.,  of  Abj^ssinia.  The  whole  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Dr.  Johnson  in  1735.     Lobo  was  remarkable  for  enterprise  and  perseverance. 

LOBSTER  {ante).  A  mere  inspection  will  show  that  a  lobster  is  composed  of  two 
principal  parts.  These  are  commonly  called  the  head  and  the  tail.  That  which  is 
called  the  head  is  really  the  head  and  the  thorax  combined,  and  is  technicall}'^  called  the 
cephalothorax;  while  the  part  called  the  tail  is  the  abdomen.  Like  all  annulosa  (artic- 
ulata),  the  lobster  is  composed  of  a  number  of  annular  segments,  or  parts  representing 
such,  with  members — legs,  jaws,  claws,  feelers,  etc. — atlached  to  them,  the  whole  being 
inclosed  in  a  chituous  shell.  See  Chitin,  ante.  These  segments  may  be  separated  one 
by  one,  with  the  members  attached  to  them,  and  examined.  Each  segment  is  composed 
of  a  convex  upper  plate  called  the  tergum,  and  closed  beneath  by  a  Hatter  plate  called 
tliiC  sternum,  while  the  side  of  the  segment  is  called  the  pleuion.  These  segments  are 
again  subdivided  into  parts  which  are  amalgamated,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  this  article  to  give  only  a  general  description.  There  are  21  segments  i»  the  whole 
body,  7  in  the  head,  7  in  the  thorax,  and  7  in  the  abdomen.  The  cephalothorax,  or  the 
part  called  the  head,  is  covered  with  a  shield  or  carapace,  sometimes  called  the  cephalic 
buckler,  composed  of  an  enormous  development  of  tergal  or  dorsal  pieces.  The  first 
segment  of  the  head  is  provided  with  long,  movable  eye-stalks  or  peduncles,  bearing 
upon  their  ends  the  compound  eyes.  The  next  six  segments  of  the  head,  from  before 
backw'ards,  are  furnished  with:  first,  the  antennules  or  smaller  antennae,  each  composed 
of  a  basilar  piece  called  a  protopodite,  and  tw'o  somewhat  elongated  feelers  or  antennae; 
next,  the  larger  antenna3,  each  composed  of  a  protopodite,  and  a  single,  greatly  elon- 
gated feeler;  next,  the  biting  jaws  or  mandibles,  between  which  is  the  aperture  of  the 
mouth,  bounded  behind  by  a  forked  process  called  the  labium,  and  in  front  by  a  broad 
plate  called  the  labrum  or  upper  lip.  The  next  two  segments  after  this  are  provided 
with  appendages  called,  respectively^  the  first  and  second  pairs  of  maxilla?,  each  situ- 
ated upon  a  protopodite,  with  terminal  joints,  which  in  the  first  pair  are  rudimentary, 
but  in  the  second  are  provided  with  spoon-shaped  joints,  called  scaphognathites.  Avhose 
office  is  to  cause  a  current  of  water  to  pass  through  the  gill-chamber  by  constantly  bailing 
water  out  of  it.  The  next  and  last  segment  of  the  head  (according  to  Huxle}'  this  belongs 
to  the  thorax)  bears  one  of  the  three  pairs  of  modified  limbs,  called  maxillipedes,  or 
foot-jaws.  These  are  legs  with  the  ordinary  structure  of  a  pi'otopodite,  and  three  other 
joints  added,  called  exopodite,  endopodite,  and  epipodite.  These  limbs  are  modified  so 
as  to  aid  the  purposes  of  mastication.  This  description  applies  to  the  next  two  pairs  of 
segments,  and  which  belong  to  the  thorax,  according  to  the  usual  division.  The  third 
pair  of  appendages  of  the  thorax  (Ihe  fourth  according  to  Huxley)  are  the  great  claws, 
or  chelae.  The  next  two  pairs  of  ihoracic  limbs  arc  also  provided  with  nippers  or  chelfe, 
but  they  are  much  smaller.  The  last  two  pairs  are  similar,  except  that  they  are  termi- 
nated by  simple,  pointed  joints,  and  not  clielce.     These  last  two  pairs,  however,  differ,  in 
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that  the  next  last  pair  has  attached  to  its  protopodite  a  process  which  serves  to  keep  the 
gills  apart.  Of  the  sesiments  of  the  abdomen,  seven  in  miniber,  live — all  except  the  th'st 
and  last — are  provided  with  ai)penda.i;es  called  sAvimmerets.  Each  swimnieret  consists 
of  a  basal  joint  and  two  diveri^ing  joints.  The  basal  joint  is  the  protopodile,  the  ouier 
of  the  divTririni;  joints  the  exopotlite,  and  the  inner  one  the  cndopodiLc.  In  next  to  the 
la.st  segment  (the  last  one  which  has  appendages),  the  swimmerets  are  greatly  expanded, 
so  as  to  form  powerful  paddles.  The  last  segment  of  the  abdomen  is  called  the  telsou; 
it  lias  no  appendages,  and  for  this  reason  some  authorities  do  not  regard  it  as  a  segment, 
but  as  an  azygos  appendage,  or,  in  other  words,  an  appendage  without  a  fellow.  The 
first  segment  of  the  abdomen  will  be  seen  to  be  considerably  modified  from  those  bear- 
ing swnnmerets. — An  esophagus  leads  from  the  mouth  into  a  globular-shaped  stomach, 
containing  a  calcareous  apparatus  for  grinding  food.  This  kind  of  mill  is  called  the 
kid}/  ill  the  lobster.  The  intestine  passes  without  convolutions  in  a  nearl}^  straight  course 
to  the  anal  aperture,  which  is  situated  on  the  under-side  just  in  front  of  the  telsou.  The 
lobster  has  a  well-developed  liver,  consisting  of  two  lobes,  which  enter  the  intestine  by 
separate  ducts.  The  heart  is  a  muscular  sack  situated  in  the  back  just  beneath  the  cara- 
l)ace.  an:l  opens  by  valvular  apertures  into  a  surrounding  venous  sinus,  called  (improp- 
erly) the  pericardium.  The  gills  are  pyramidal,  lance-shaped  bodies,  situated  iuniie- 
diately  beneath  the  heart  and  attached  to  the  bases  of  the  legs.  Each  consists  of  a 
central  stem  supporting  numerous  lamina?,  and  they  are  unprovided  with  cilia.  Water 
is  propelled  through  them  by  the  movements  of  the  legs  and  by  the  spoon-shaped  joint 
of  the  second  pair  of  maxilke  above-mentioned,  which  is  constantl}'  in  motion,  bailing 
out  water  in  front  of  the  branchial  chamber,  thus  allowing  the  entrance  of  fresh  water 
through  the  posterior  aperture.  The  nervous  system  is  situated  along  the  ventral  sur- 
face of  the  body,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  ganglia  united  by  commissural  cords.  Two 
compound  eyes,  two  pairs  of  antennce  or  feelers,  and  two  ears  in  the  form  of  sacks  com- 
prise the  special  organs  of  sense.  The  arrangement  of  the  muscular  system  is  in  general 
like  that  of  all  articulates. 

LOB-WORM,  a  species  of  dorsibranchiate  annelid  belonging  to  the  genus  arenicola, 
order  errantia.  It  has  the  specific  name  ct  imcatorlum  from  being  used  b}^  fishermen 
for  bait.  It  lives  in  deep  canals,  which  it  hollows  out  of  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  eat- 
ing its  way  and  passing  the  sand  through  the  alimentary  canal  to  extract  whatever 
nutriment  it  may  contain.  It  has  a  large  head  without  eyes  or  jaws,  and  a  shortlpro- 
boscis,  and  18  pairs  of  gills,  placed  on  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  body.  See  Inver- 
tebrate Animals. 

LOCAL  PREACHERS.  An  order  of  lay  preachers  in  the  Methodist  churches,  their 
name  distinguishing  them  from  the  itinerant  or  traveling  preachers.  They  are  not,  as 
the  regular  preachers  are,  members  of  annual  conferences,  nor  are  they,  like  them, 
appointed  by  the  bishops  or  stationing  committees.  They  are  licensed,  and  are  sub- 
jected to  the  direction  of  the  pastor  or  presiding  elder  in  whose  charge  they  reside. 
Sometimes  a  local  preacher,  by  special  arrangement  and  by  the  authority  of  the  presiding 
elder,  is  appointed  a  pastor  for  a  specified  period.  For  appointment  as  a  local  preacher 
a  person  must  be  recommended  by  the  leader's  meeting  of  the  church  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  must  be  elected  by  a  quarterly  conference  before  which  he  has  been  exam- 
ined as  to  doctrines  and  discipline.  As  proof  of  his  appointment  he  receives  a  license 
signed  by  the  president  of  the  conference,  which  is  for  one  year  only,  and  must  be 
renewed  every  year  afterwards.  For  ordination,  a  local  preacher  must  have  held  a  local 
preacher's  license  for  four  consecutive  years,  must  have  been  examined  in  the  quarterly 
conference  on  doctrines  and  discipline,  must  have  received  a  "testimonial  "  from  the 
quarterly  conference  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary,  and  must  pass  an  examina- 
tion as  to  character  and  attainments  befoi-e  the  annual  conference. 

The  office  of  local  preacher  was  in.stituted  by  Wesley.  These  preachers  are  laymen 
who  support  themselves  by  their  secular  business  during  the  week,  and  preach  on  the 
Lord's  day.  mostly  in  poor  or  new  churches,  receiving,  with  rare  exceptions,  no  fee  or 
reward  for  their  services.  Their  number  in  the  United  States  in  all  the  Methodist  bodies 
is  about  22,000.  A  national  local  preachers'  association  has  been  formed,  Avhicli  meets 
annually  for  counsel  and  the  discussion  of  questions  pertaining  to  their  work.  Branch 
associations  have  been  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  England  a  Local 
Preachers'  Magazine  is  published. 

LOCARNO.     See  Lago  Maggiore. 

LOCHRANE,  Osborne  A.,  b.  Middletown,  Arnagh,  Ireland,  1829.  Before  com- 
pletmg  his  education  he  had  indulged  in  such  violent  denunciations  of  the  British 
government  that  his  father,  in  order  to  place  him  beyond  the  reach  of  prosecution,  sent 
lum  to  New  York,  where  he  arrived  Dec.  21,  1846.  He  soon  afterwards  went  to  Georiria, 
where  his  fluency  as  a  public  speaker  attracted  the  attention  of  an  eminent  citizen,' by 
\\iiose  advice  he  studied  law.  Having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849  he  opened  an 
office  in  Savannah,  but  soon  removed  to  Macon,  where,  from  1861  to  1865,  he  was  judge 
of  the  circuit  court.  In  the  latter  year  he  removed  to  Atlanta,  and  in  1870  was  made 
judge  of  that  circtiit.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  chief-justice  of  the  state  supreme  court, 
but  resigned  at  the  end  of  that  year  to  resume  practice  at  the  bar. 
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LOCK  (ante).  An  important  class  of  locks  are  what  are  called  permutation  and  dial 
locks,  and  are  used  upon  burglar-proof  safes.  One  of  the  principal  devices  in  them  is 
the  employment  of  a  number  of  wheels,  placed  near  together,  on  an  axis  on  whicli  they 
move  independently.  These  wheels  do  not  interfere  with  the  motion  of  each  other 
except  when  certain  pins  are  brought  in  contact,  the  pins  being  movable  at  the  will  of 
the  person  adjusting  the  lock.  In  this  way  one  having  knowledge  of  the  combination  may 
arrange  the  wheels  so  that  certain  slots  in  their  peripheries  will  not  coincide,  and  can- 
not be  made  to  coincide,  by  any  one  not  in  possession  of  the  arrangement.  The  person 
having  such  knowledge  may,  however,  readily  place  the  slots  into  line  and  pass  a  key 
through  tiiem,  by  which  means  alone  the  bolt  of  the  lock  is  moved.  An  ingeniously 
arranged  dial  is  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  safe  door,  through  which  a  bolt  passes 
attached  in  the  lock  to  a  wheel.  This  fixed  wheel  can  be  turned  one  way  or  another, 
and,  being  provided  with  a  pin,  the  first  of  the  movable  wheels  may  be  turned  so  that  its 
slot  will  correspond  to  any  number  on  the  dial.  Tliis  first  movable  wheel,  being  also  pro- 
vided with  a  pin  upon  its  disk,  is  made  to  turn  the  second  wheel  to  a  certain  position, 
and  so  on  to  the  last  wheel,  when,  the  slots  being  all  brought  into  line,  the  key  is  intro- 
duced. There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  these  locks,  each  possessing  various  advan- 
tages. As  burglars  often  compel  the  person  having  the  knowledge  of  the  combination 
of  a  lock  to  reveal  the  secret,  it  is  often  the  practice  to  employ  for  bank- vaults  locks 
with  a  clock-work  attachment  by  means  of  which  the  bolt  is  liberated  at  a  certain  hour, 
until  whicli  time,  nobod}^,  not  even  the  person  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  combina- 
ation,  can  open  the  lock. 

LOCK,  Matthew,  1635-77;  b.  Exeter,  Eng, ;  received  instruction  in  the  rudiments 
of  music  from  Wake,  organist  of  Exeter  cathedral,  and  completed  his  studies  under 
Edward  Gibbons.  When  Charles  II.  made  his  entry  into  London  after  the  restoration. 
Lock  was  employed  to  write  the  music  for  the  occasion,  and  was  afterwards  appointed 
composer  for  the  king.  The  first  piece  that  bore  his  name  was  A  Little  Consort  of  Three 
Farts,  for  viols  and  violins.  He  was  the  first  musician  of  England  who  composed  music 
for  the  stage;  and  he  wrote  the  instrumental  music  in  the  Tempest  and  Macbeth.  In  1675 
he  composed  the  overture  and  airs  to  Shadwell's  Psyche.  He  wrote  several  sacred  pieces 
found  in  the  Harmonia  Sacra,  and  in  Boyce's  Collection  of  Cathedral  Music,  which  show 
him  a  master  of  harmony;  but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  music  in  Macbeth,  which  his 
biographer  says  is  "  a  lasting  monument  of  the  author's  creative  power  and  judgment." 
He  wrote  also  some  controversial  musical  treatises.  A  few  years  before  his  death  he 
became  a  Roman  Catholic. 

LOCKE,  David  Ross,  more  widely  known  by  his  nom,  de  plnme  of  Petroleum  Y. 
Nasby;  b.  Vestal,  Broome  co.,  K  Y.,  1833.  He  became  a  printer  in  the  oflace  of  the 
Cortland  Democrat,  and  subsequently  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Plymouth  Advertiser, 
the  Mansfield  Herald,  the  Bucyrus  Journal,  the  Findlay  Jeffersonian,  and  the  Toledo  Blade, 
all  in  Ohio.  In  1860  he  began  the  publication  of  the  Nasby  letters  in  the  Findlay  Jeffer- 
sonian, and  soon  after  continued  them  in  the  Toledo  Blade.  They  ^vere  designed  to  throw 
ridicule  on  the  flimsy  logic  then  in  vogue  to  bolster  or  shield  the  institution  of  slavery. 
The  keenness  and  pungency  of  the  satires  were  instantly  recognized  wherever  read. 
They  soon  gained  wide  circulation,  and  became  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Lincoln  in  aiding  to  paralyze  the  efforts  of  northern  sympathizers  with  the  south- 
ern cause.  In  1866,  when  president  Johnson  was  seeking  popular  support  for  his  policy 
by  traveling  in  the  west  with  his  cabinet,  Locke,  under  the  same  nom  de  plume,  made  the 
expression  of  "swinging  round  the  circle"  as  ridiculous  and  notorious  as  possible,  bv 
grotesquely  journalizing  the  daily  doings  of  the  cortege.  As  an  editor  Mr.  Locke  fs 
remarkable  for  terse  and  vigorous  thought  and  diction;  and  whether  humorous  or  seri- 
ous is  always  a  trenchant  writer.  It  is  his  misfortune,  however,  to  have  courted  popu- 
larity among  men  of  low  tastes,  and  the  tendency  of  his  writings  has  been  of  late  to  a 
lower  grade  of  subjects.  In  1875  he  published  ^The  3Iorals  of  Abou  Ben  Adheni;  and 
in  1879  a  coarse  comic  drama  entitled  the  Widow  Bedott,  simply  an  adaptation  of  the 
comic  story  of  that  name  written  by  Mr.  Frances  M.  Whitche  in'l854,  and  of  no  credit 
to  Mr.  Locke  in  conception  or  adaptation,  though  it  has  proved  popular  with  a  certain 
grade  of  theater-goers.     Mr.  Locke  is  still  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade. 

LOCK  HAYEN,  a  city  in  Pennsylvania,  capital  of  Clinton  co.,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the 
w.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Bald  Eagle  creek,  and  on  the  w. 
branch  canal  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  and  the  Bald  Engle  division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad;  70  m.  n.n.w.  of  Harrisburg;  pop.  '70,  6,986.  It  is  the  center  of  an 
extensive  lumber  trade,  contains  13  churches,  2  national  banks,  3  weekly  newspapers, 
and  graded  public  schools. 

LOCKPORT  {ante)  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1865.  The  railroad  crosses  the 
canal  by  a  bridge  500  ft.  long  and  60  ft.  above  the  water;  the  surplus  water  of  the  Erie 
canal,  after  being  raised  60  ft.  by  5  double  combined  locks,  is  distributed  through  a 
hydraulic  canal  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long  to  the  various  manufactories  of  the  city. 
This  immense  water-power  is  the  chief  source  of  the  city's  prosperity,  affording  as  it 
does  almost  unexampled  facilities  for  manufactures  of  every  kind. 

LOCKROY,  Joseph  Philippe,  a  French  dramatist,  b.  Turin,  1803.  His  true  name 
is  Simon.     He  excelled  as  an  actor  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise,  but  left  the  stage  and 
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devoted  himself  to  writing  for  it  with  Scribe,  Auicet-Boiirgeois,  and  others.  His  most 
popular  plays  are  Pa^ti  Mt/iuit;  IjCs  Troitt  Epicid'a;  Le  Checalier  du  Guet;  and  Cluirlot  et 
le  Mditre  d  Ecole.  He  wrote  in  connection  with  Alexander  Dumas  a  drama  entitled  Con- 
»cienc-e.     He  wrote  also  the  librettos  iox  La  lieiiie  Topaze,  and  other  operas. 

LOCKYER,  Joseph  Nokman,  b.  Eng.,  1836;  received  his  education  at  private  schools 
in  Eniiland  and  on  the  continent.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  to  a  position  in  tlie  war- 
office,  and  in  1865  became  editor  of  Amny  lh'g<ilation><.  He  was  nppointed  in  1870  secre- 
tary of  tlie  royal  coinnussion  on  scientific  instruction  and  the  advancement  of  science, 
from  which  he  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  science  :md  ait  depnrtment  of  the  same 
oiganization.  He  is  best  known  for  his  services  \\\  astronomy  and  physics:  he  discovered 
a  method  of  observing  sun  phenomena,  in  commemoration  of  whicli  tlie  French  govern- 
ment caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  1872.  He  has  held  the  position  of  chief  of  several 
government  e.vpeilitions  for  astronomical  observation.  In  1874  he  received  tiicRumford 
medal  fn)m  the  royal  society.  He  has  published  Coritribntions  to  ^ohir  Physics,  1813; 
T.'ie  Spectroscope  and  its  Applications,  1873;  Star  (Jazing,  Past  and  Present,  1878;  and  other 
works. 

LOCOMOTIVE,  Co>rPRESSED  Air.  The  attention  of  engineers  has  for  a  few  years 
past  been  directed  to  the  construction  of  locomotives  u.sing  conij^ressed  air  instead  of 
steam.  Compressed  air  for  driving  stationary  engines  for  rock-drilling  in  tunnels  has 
been  in  use  for  some  time,  but  in  these  the  ( ompiessed  air  was  diiectly  furnished  by  a 
pump  driven  either  by  steam  or  water-power,  the  latter  being  preferred  where  conve- 
nient. At  the  present  time  the  application  of  compressed  air  to  locomotives  is  thought 
practical  only  for  short  lines  and  where  steam  is  objectionable,  but  it  is  possible  that  in 
the  future  long  lines  of  railway  may  be  furnished  with  pueumsdic  pipes,  or  with  pump- 
ing-stations,  and  receive  their  motoi-  power  in  this  manner.  Compressed  Mir  street-motors 
have  been  used  in  Glasgow,  Paris  and  New  York;  and  two  Scottish  engineers,  Robert 
Hardie  and  John  James,  have  been  and  still  are  engaged  in  this  country  upon  the  prob- 
lem. It  is  said  that  the  pneumatic  engines  devised  by  them,  which  have  been  running 
at  intervals  on  the  Harlem  portion  of  the  Second  avenue  surface  road,  between  96lh  and 
130th  streets,  have  proved  so  satisfactory  that  no  doubts  are  entertained  by  the  pneu- 
matic tramway  company  that  before  many  years  this  mode  of  propelling  passenger  cars 
on  comi)aratively  short  distances  will  be  generall}^  adopted.  It  is  believed  that  tlie  prop- 
erties of  atmospheric  air  have  not  been  utilized  to  anything  near  their  natural  limits. 

The  first  problem  in  compressed-air  locomotion  is  to  compress  and  store  air  in  a 
resevoir  of  suitable  dimensions  to  be  carried  on  a  street-motor  or  car.  In  order  that  such 
car  may  be  driven  several  miles  and  make  numerous  stops,  a  considerable  amount  of 
energy  must  be  .stored  at  the  commencement  of  the  trip,  unless  pneumatic  pipes  be  laid 
along  the  line.  In  any  case  a  certain  distance  has  to  be  run  belore  the  compressed  air 
reservoir  can  be  replenished.  The  reservoir  of  compressed  air  may,  theiei^re,  be  com- 
pared to  the  fuel  of  a  ste.un-cngine,  although  the  air  deiives  its  energy  from  the  fuel 
which  supplies  the  compressing  steam-engine.  This  compnrison  may  sliow  the  inqior- 
tance  of  furnishing  the  motor  with  a  conveniently  disposed  air-chnmlier  filled  with  hiiihly 
compressed  air,  smd  also  of  maintaining  an  equable  pressure  upon  the  driving  pi>tons, 
while  the  compressed  air  is  constantly  dinnnishing  in  tension  by  its  escape  in  peiforming 
its  woi'k.  It  is  said  by  engineers  who  have  given  piactieal  attention  Xu  the  subject  that 
it  will  l)c  desirable  to  use  an  initial  pressure  of  about  500  lbs.  to  the  sq.in  ,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  about  33  atmospheres.  A  pressure  of  iA]0  lbs.  to  the  sq.in.,  or  20 
atmospheres,  has  been  found  practicable,  and  most  motors  have  hitherto  l)een  run  with 
this  ])ressure.  Of  course  tlje  compression  of  the  air  converts  a  vast  amount  of  latent 
into  .sensible  heat.  See  He.\t.  ante;  Latent  Heat.  This  energy  is  lost  because  there  is 
no  way  to  prevent  the  sensible  heat  from  being  conducted  away  or  dispersed.  If  the  air 
be  introduced  into  the  motor  reservoirs  in  the  heated  and  dry  condition  which  it  attains 
in  the  pump  cylinder,  it  would  not  be  fit  to  perform  its  duty  in  the  driving  cylinders  of 
the  motor.  It  would  not.  however,  letain  its  expanded  volume  in  the  motor  reservoir 
without  beinir  kept  lieated  Before  enleriTiii-  these  reservoirs  it  must  be  cooled,  and  il  is 
not  iinp]-f)babl(;  ihat  the  bent  with  which  it  parts  on  cooling  may  be  utilized  in  pioduc- 
ing  a  part  of  the  steam  foi- the  ]>um])ing  engine.  The  methods  of  cooling  . -ire  vari(»us;. 
those  employed  in  compressmg-en'.'ines  for  furnishing  idr  directly  to  stationary  jijr'- 
engin(?s  have  the  pump  cylinder  surrounded  by  a  cold-water  jacket,  or  have  a  circula- 
tion of  cold  water  in  the  cylinder  head,  or  hiive  sprays  of  cold  water  forced  into  the- 
pump  cylinder.  The  air  for  a  siore  cylinder  from  which  motors  tnke  their  compressed' 
air  may,  however,  be  more  conveniently  cooled  by  pa.ssing  it  through  a  tank  of  cold. 
wat(T. 

In  using  a  pneumatic  motor  there  are  three  different  machines  all  receiving  their 
eneriry  from  the  boiler  steam.  1.  The  engine  which  drives  the  compressing  niaehine;; 
2.  The  compressing  machine  itself;  and  3.  The  enoine  which  drives  tlie  locomotive.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  loss  of  power  in  all  the.'^e  amounts  to  about  one-half  of  that  con- 
tained in  the  steam  boiler  of  the  pinnping  engine.  One  of  the  earliest  compressed  air 
locomotives  was  devised  by  M.  Riliourt.  the  engineer  at  St.  Gothnrd  (see  Tti>'NEI  ),  foi 
hauling  debris  from  the  timnel.  M.  Ribourt's  method  for  equalizijig  the  pressure  upon 
the  driving  pistons  was  the  employment  of  a  sliding  cylinder  inside  of  and  «ouc^Qtric 
Am.  Ad.  III. —22 
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with  the  cylinder  in  which  the  driving  piston  moves.  This  inside  C5'linder  is  controlled 
by  a  spiral  spring  which  is  connected  with  the  piston  rod.  Compressed  air  at  the 
initial  pressure  enters  the  cylinder  between  the  piston  heads.  Within  this  space  it 
therefore  has  no  effect,  but  it  passes  from  this  chamber  through  oritices  into  an  outer 
jacket,  and  thence  again  on  the  further  side  of  one  of  the  piston  heads,  that  one  opposite 
the  end  to  which  the  spring  is  applied.  These  orifices  pass  through  botli  inside  and  out- 
side cylinders,  and  their  capacity  depends  upon  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  cylin- 
ders. The  adjustments  of  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  so  made  that,  when  the 
air  passes  through  the  jacket  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  piston  head  upon  which  it  acts 
at  its  initial  pressure  the  orifices  in  the  cylinders  do  not  exactly  coincide,  and  their 
capacity  is  therefore  diminished.  As,  however,  the  tension  of  the  air  diminishes,  the 
spiral  spring,  acting  against  the  pneumatic  pressure,  forces  the  inside  cylinder  farther 
back,  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  openings  in  tl>e  two  cylinders  by 
making  them  more  nearly  coincide.  This  increase  of  capacity  of  orifice  is  in  the  inverse 
ratio  to  the  pressure,  and  the  action  is  reciprocal  and  continuous.  Considerable  modifi- 
cations have  been  made  in  motors  running  upon  tramways  in  Glasgow,  Paris,  and  New 
York.  M.  Mekarski  has  successfully  propelled  motors  in  France  with  compressed  air 
at  450  lbs.  per  sq.in.,  or  30  atmospheres.  The  ordinary  high-pressure  locomotive  engine 
is  the  form  used,  but  the  compressed  air  before  reaching  the  cylinders  is  forced  through 
a  tank  of  hot  water  at  about  220°  F.,  by  which  means  it  becomes  saturated  with 
steam.  An  equalizing  throttle- valve  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  lK)t-water  reservoir,  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  pressure  upon  the  pistons.  Two  of  the  locomotives  were 
exhibited  at  the  Paris  exposition  of  1878,  one  a  car  motor,  the  other  a  separate  motor. 
The  latter  could  draw  a  car  containing  30  passengers  from  10  to  11  m.  on  a  level,  and 
could  ascend  a  grade  of  5  to  100.  Further  improvements,  it  is  said,  have  been  intro- 
duced on  motors  which  have  been  running  on  the  Second  avenue  railroad  in  New  York. 
One  of  the  improvements  is  the  passing  of  the  compressed  air  through  water  heated  to 
about  328^.  It  is  claimed  that  the  motors  have  worked  successfully,  and  at  a  less  cost 
than  when  horses  are  used  for  the  same  amount  of  work.  Some  engineers,  however,  do 
not  accept  these  estimates,  and  it  is  declared  that  the  experience  at  Glasgow,  where  both 
compressed  air  and  steam  motors  have  been  used,  indicates  that  the  pneumatic  motor 
requires  more  than  four  times  the  expenditure  of  steam  to  perform  the  same  work  that 
the  steam  motors  do;  and  a  leading  French  engineer  says  that  at  Paris  it  is  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  motive  power  on  street  railways,  calling  horse-power  100,  will  be,  for 
compressed  air,  64,  and  for  steam  power,  20,  making  compressed  air  a  little  more  than 
three  times  as  expensive  as  steam.  It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  but  a  short 
time  has  elapsed  since  the  first  trials  were  made,  and  yet  that  considerable  progress  has 
been  made — perhaps  greater  than  has  ever  attended  the  development  of  any  similar 
invention.  A  pamphlet  issued  by  the  pneumatic  tramwa}^  engine  company  of  New  York 
contains  a  letter  from  gen.  Herman  Haupt,  its  consulting  engineer,  in  which  he  says 
"  that  although  one-half  the  power  of  the  stationary  engine  is  lost  in  compressing  air,  yet 
the  economy  of  fuel  can  be  made  so  great  that  a  given  amount  of  power  in  compressed 
air  is  secured  at  one-half  the  cost  of  the  direct  application  of  steam  to  motors."  The 
difference  in  specific  heat  of  water  and  of  air  also  is  important  as  regards  the  advantage 
in  economy  of  air.  See  Heat,  ante;  Specific  Heat.  Gen.  Haupt  again  says:  "By  a 
simple  device  of  heating  the  air  by  passing  it  through  a  tank  of  water  it  is  claimed  as 
the  result  of  constant  practice  in  Paris,  confirmed  by  recent  experiments  on  the  Second 
avenue  railroad,  that  the  capacity  for  work  is  doubled,  or  the  gain  100  per  cent,  making 
the  economy  of  power,  as  compared  with  the  direct  application  of  steam  to  street  motors, 
measured  as  it  should  be  by  the  coal  consumed,  four  to  one  in  favor  of  compressed  air." 
Agjun:  "  The  motor  cylinders  are  so  arranged  that  in  descending  steep  grades  they  act  as 
air  pumps,  and  at  the  same  time  as  brakes,  by  which  means  it  is  found,  as  stated  by  the 
company's  engineer,  Mr.  Hardie,  that  in  running  down  grade  on  the  Second  avenue 
railroad,  pumping  back  against  a  pressure  of  200  lbs.  in  the  receiver,  the  pressure  was 
increased  7  lbs.  in  a  distance  of  four-tenths  of  a  mile." 

LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE.     See  Steam-carriage;  SteAxM-engine,  ante. 

LO'CRI,  or  LocRT  Epizephy'rii,  a  t.  of  the  Greek  Locrians  in  Italy,  on  the  s.e.  coast 
of  the  Bruttian  peninsula.  The  name  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  colony  of  a  Locrian 
settlement  at  cape  Zephyriiim  (capo  di  Bruzzano),  on  the  Ionian  sea.  The  date  of  its 
foundation  is  uncertain,  some  putting  it  B.C.  710,  and  others  683.  TheLocri  Epizephyrii 
are  said  to  have  been  the  first  Greek  people  who  had  a  written  code  of  laws.  This  code, 
drawn  up  by  Zaleucus  about  B.C.  634.  was  so  excellent  that  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes 
Locri  is  cited  as  an  example  of  good  government;  and  to  the  institutions  of  Zaleucus 
this  city  owed  its  prosperity  and  fame.  In  the  battle  at  the  river  Sngras  10,000  Locrians 
defeated  with  great  carnage  130,000  Crotoniats.  After  205  b  c.  Locri  declined  in  impor- 
tance, and  after  the  6th  c.  no  author  makes  mention  of  it.  Its  site  has  been  found  about 
5  m.  from  the  modern  Gerace,  containing,  among  other  remains,  the  fragments  of  a 
Doric  edifice  supposed  to  have  been  tlie  temple  of  Proserpine.  Several  distinguished 
poets  and  philosophers  were  natives  of  Locri. 

LO'CRIS — LOCRIANS,  an  ancient  Grecian  race,  in  later  times  merged  with  the 
Achaians,  deriving  their  name  from  Locrus,  a  king  of  the  Leleges,  from  whom  they 
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descended.  In  historic  times  two  distinct  tribes  were  known.  The  eastern  Locrians, 
divided  into  the  Opuutii  ;ind  Epicneraidii,  dwelt  opposite  the  island  of  Euba3a  on  the  e. 
coast  of  Greece,  and  were  said  by  Homer  to  be  followers  of  Ajax  son  of  Oileus  to  Troy. 
The  western  Locrians  were  called  Ozolaj,  and  lived  on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  w.  of  Phocis. 
From  the  tirst  tribe  were  probably  descended:  2.  Locri  Epizepiiyrii,  wlio  not  far  from 
700  B.C.  founded  a  city  in  Magna  Grecia  on  cape  Zephyrium,  now  capo  di  Bruzzano. 
The  Locrians  were  engaged  in  many  wars  with  neighboring  tribes,  were  held  in  subjec- 
tion by  the  younger  Dionysius  after  his  banishment  from  Syracuse,  B.C.  356,  and  during 
the  wars  of llome  with  Pyrrhus  and  Carthage  the  city  was  alternately  occupied  by  the 
opposing  parties.  The  lirst  code  of  written  laws  ever  adopted  by  any  people  is  said  to 
have  been  that  of  Zaleucus,  a  Locrian  king.  Locris  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  Saracens  as  late  as  a.d,  COO.  In  the  existing  century  explorers  have  discovered 
ruins  near  the  modern  town  of  Gerace,  thought  to  be  those  of  a  celebrated  Locrian 
temple  to  Proserpine. 

LOCUST  (ante)  and  GRASSHOPPER  (ante)  are  here  considered  together  because 
of  the  confusion  in  the  popular  mind  in  regard  to  them.  Their  similarity  in  form  and 
liabits  is  considerable,  and  by  some  of  the  best  authorities  they  are  placed  in  one  division 
under  the  name  of  grasshoppers,  including  two  families,  the  acrididae  and  locustidae,  the 
acrididai  forming  the  family  of  locusts,  wdiile  the  locustidae  form  the  family  of  grass- 
hoppers. There  has  long  been  a  popular  error  in  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  locust, 
the  idea  having  been  very  widely  spread  that  a  species  of  hemipterous  insect,  the 
seventeen-year  cicada,  allied  to  the  dog-day  harvest-fly,  is  the  true  locust.  As  classified 
by  the  U.  S.  entomological  commission,  probably  the  best  authority  for  the  general 
reader,  the  section  of  orthoptera  called  saltaioria  is  divided  into  three  families,  aciididse, 
locustidae,  and  gryllidae,  the  latter  family  including  the  crickets.  The  acriditlae  and 
locustidae  form  a  subsection  or  group  called  grasshoppers,  for  the  insects  comprisiii'g 
both  these  f  and  lies  arc  really  grasshoppers,  and  the  locust  is  quite  as  much  of  a  grass- 
hopper as  any  of  the  members  of  the  other  family;  indeed,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the 
grasshopper  jmr  excellence.  The  principal  distinctions  between  the  two  families  are  given 
in  the  article  Locust,  ante.  See  also  Cricket;  Grasshopper;  Cicada,  ante.  Both  the 
old-world  and  new-world  locusts  belong  to  the  family  acrididae,  but  are  in  many  cases 
of  different  genera,  which,  however,  are  said  to  shade  off  into  one  another,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  in  which  group  to  place  some  of  the  members.  Most  of  the  old-world 
locusts  belong  to  the  genus  jMchytt/lns,  the  more  devastating  species  being  P.  migratorivs, 
but  in  south-western  Europe  the  more  common  genus  is  caloptenus,  the  name  of  the 
Kocky-mountain  genus;  but  the  species  is  not  the  same.  The  locust  of  Algeria  belongs 
to  the  genus  acrydium,  A.  peregrinum.  The  old-world  locusts  are  much  larger  than  the 
Rocky-mountain  locust,  and  probably  a  more  formidable  animal.  More  minute  classifi- 
cations are  made,  not  needful  here;  as,  for  instance,  the  family  acrididae,  containing  as 
it  does  a  very  large  number  of  species  varying  considerably  in  form  and  character,  has 
been  again  divided  into  three  subfamilies,  proscopinm,  acridinm,  and  tettlgina;,  the  acrididae 
including  the  migratory  locusts.  The  Alps  form  a  dividing  barrier  or  partition  to  the 
two  different  genera  of  European  migratory  locusts.  There  are  many  species  of 
acrydium  genera  spread  over  the  world,  but  as  the  most  of  them  do  not  have  the  multi- 
plying and  migratory  ])ovver  of  the  few  species  which  are  among  the  world's  historical 
scourges,  they  are  not  popidarly  known  as  locusts,  but  pass  under  the  name  of  grasshopper: 
many  of  them  may  be  seen  in  various  localities,  hopping  along  the  fences,  roadsides,  mown 
meadows,  and  pastures,  and  can  bo  distinguished  by  their  much  shorter  antennae  and 
more  robust  bodies.  Most  of  the  facts  in  this  article  in  regard  to  locusts  are  taken  from 
the  first  annual  ''Report  of  the  U.  S.  Entomological  Commission  for  the  year  1877,  relat- 
ing to  the  Rocky  mountain  locust."  This  valuable  work  is  the  record  of  investigations 
chiefly  by  profs.  C.  V.  Riley,  A.  S.  Packard,  and  Cyrus  Thomas.  According  toOrorius, 
"in  the  year  of  the  world  3,800  certain  regions  of  n.  Africa  were  visited  by  mon- 
strous swarms;  the  wind  blew  tliem  into  the  sea,  and  the  bodies  washed  ashore  'stank 
more  than  the  corpses  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.' "  According  to  St,  Augustine, 
another  locust  plague,  causing  famine  and  contagious  diseases,  occuiTcd  in  Numidia,. 
resulting  in  the  death  of  800,000  men.  Pliny  states  that  locusts  came  over  in  great 
swarms  from  Africa  to  Italy  in  his  time.  Great  invasions  of  locusts  liave  occurred  in 
Germany:  one  in  1333,  lasting  till  1336;  another  in  1475;  others  in  1527,  1543,  1636', 
1686,  169;3-96,  1712-15.  1719,  i727,  1731-34,  1746,  1750-52,  1754,  1759-61,  1803,  1825, 
1830,  1856-59  In  1873-74  small  numbers  appeared  in  swiirms  about  Genshagcn,  near 
Berlin;  the}'  laid  their  eggs,  and  in  the  middle  of  June,  1875,  the  larvtc  appeared  in  mil- 
lions, becoming  fledged  in  July.  Koppen  has  published  an  elaborate  memoir  on  the 
migratory  locust  of  southern  Russia,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  pachytylus  7nigrar 
t/)riu8  and  P.  cinerascsns  are  only  vari(!ties  of  the  same  species,  and  that  another  genus, 
mpoaa,  is  the  same  also.  The  form  which  he  met  with  as  most  abundant  in  southern 
Russia  is  the  true  pachytylKx  migratorius.  He  describes  minutely  the  development  of  the 
insect,  the  (.'iis^'^  of  which  are  deposited  in  little  nests  of  60  to  100  together,  surrounded 
by  a  membranous  envelope.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  autiunn  and  hatched  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  Kopp(,'n  says  the  larvae  molt  four  times,  the  fourth  molt  producing  the 
winged  insect.     The  eggs  taken  from  the  ground  showed  the  eyes,  antenuaj,  segments, 
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and  legs  of  the  larvae  distinctly.  A  little  while  before  hatching,  the  larva  might  be  seen 
moving  within  the  egg.  He  notices  the  c/cloptenus  itaUcus,  tlie  congener  of  the  American 
Cdloptenus  spretus,  as  occurring  in  southern  Russia.  Other  locusts  which  are  occasionally 
devastating  are  pachyiylus  stridulus,  ondipoda  devastator,  stauronotui,'  vasiator,  S.  cruciatus, 
and  pezotettix  alpina. 

The  genus  to  which  the  principal  species  of  locusts  of  the  United  States  belong  is 
caloptenus,  and  it  comprises  29  species,  as  described  by  various  authors,  but  it  is  thouglit 
that  several  of  these  upon  further  examination  will  be  found  mere  varieties  of  closely 
allied  species.  Of  these  nearly  all  are  local,  and  not  greatly  destructive;  for  instance, 
C.  Jioridans  has  been  found  only  in  Florida;  C.  griseus,  only  in  Ohio;  (J.  repletus  and 
C.  scriptus  o\\\j  in  the  n.w.  portion  of  Washington  territory,  and  others  in  other  regions. 
Only  three  species  are  so  nearly  allied  as  to  require  careful  examination  for  their  dis- 
tinction from  one  another;  viz.,  the  Rocky-mountain  locust,  caloptemis  spretns;  the 
lesser  locust,  caloptenus  atlaiiis,  of  the  eastern  slates  as  well  as  western  states  and  terri- 
tories; and  the  red-legged  locust,  caloptenus  femar  rvbrum.  Some  of  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  genus  caloptenus  are  as  follows:  head  subgiobular,  front  vertical  or 
nearly  so;  vertex  narrow  between  the  eyes,  being  a  little  less  than  the  eye  itself;  sides 
parallel,  flat  or  slightly  concave,  and  nearly  perpendicular;  dorsal  surface  nearly  flat; 
the  elytra  and  wings  extend  to  or  beyond  the  tip  of  the  abdomen,  the  elytra  being  nnr- 
row,  with  one  exception  ((7.  bivitatus),  and  the  wings  transparent  m  alf  the  American 
species,  with  sometimes  a  bluish  tinge.  Abdomen  usually  subcylindrical,  having  no 
distinct  keel  above;  that  of  the  male  enlarged  at  the  tip  and  curved  upwards,  tije  last 
segment  being  sometimes  truncated,  sometimes  notched.  Posterior  thighs  strong  and 
nmch  enlarged  near  the  base;  the  external  surface  more  or  less  convex,  and  in  the  female 
generally  longer.  Most  of  the  American  species  have  the  upper  portion  of  the  inner  face 
of  the  posteric^r  thighs  mai'ked  with  three  oblique  dark  bands,  the  one  at  the  base  less 
distinct;  antennae  tiliform  and  slender,  much  shorter  than  in  the  family  locvsiidoi  or  so- 
called  ti'ue  grasshopper.  Tiie  following  are  approximate  measurements  of  the  insect 
taken  from  an  extensive  table  made  by  prof.  Riley.  Female:  whole  length  to  tip  of  elytra, 
1^  to  Hin,,  the  elytra  projecting  from  0.13  to  0.28  in.  beyond  the  tip  of  the  abdomen. 
Length  of  male  to  tip  of  elytra,  1^-q  to  1^  in. ;  projection  of  elytra  beyond  abdomen,  0.3 
to  0.3  inch.  The  species  most  closel}'  allied  to  C.  spretus  of  Thomas  is  C.  atlanis  of 
Riley,  which  is  at  once  distiniiuishetl  from  G.  femur  rubrum  by  the  notched  last  joint 
of  the  abilomen  of  the  male,  and  by  greater  relative  length  of  wings,  which  extend  ueaily 
one-:hii"d  their  length  beyond  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  in  dried  specimens,  and  also  by 
the  larger  and  more  distinct  spots  on  the  wings.  From  both  species  it  differs  by  its 
smaller  size,  and  also  by  the  more  livid  color  of  the  dark,  and  paler  yellow  of  the  light, 
parts.  Measurements  of  the  male  to  tip  of  elytra,  0.84  to  0.93  to  0.95  to  0.98  to  1  inch. 
C.  femur  rubrum  is  larger  than  G.  atlanis,  but  the  elytra  are  shorter  in  proportion,  some- 
times in  the  female  not  reaching  beyond  the  tip  of  the  abdomen,  the  whole  length  to 
lip  of  elytra  being  from  1.04  to  1.22  inch.  The  G.  femur  rubrum  is  generally  called  the 
common  red-legged  locust,  and  G.  spretus  is  known  by  the  several  names  hopper,  army 
grasshopper,  red-legged  locust.  Mormon  locust,  western  locust,  hateful  grasshopjier, 
and  Rocky-mountain  locust,  which  latter  is  the  most  appropriate  name.  The  history 
of  the  Rocky-mountain  locust,  the  specially  destructive  species,  is  much  like  that  of  the 
old-world  locust.  It  breeds  over  vast  areas  and  often  migiates  in  immense  swarms  for 
Inmdiedsof  miles  beyond  its  usual  habitat,  but  the  American  locust  prefers  rather  cooler 
latitudes  than  the  old-world  insect,  a  large  portion,  nearly  one-third,  of  its  permanent 
breeding  grounds  lying  in  British  America  about  the  head-waters  of  the  tributaries  of 
lake  Winnipeg.  IS^ot  nnich  can  be  said  about  the  movements  of  the  Rocky-mountain 
locust  previous  to  1864,  and  it  is  questionable  by  the  commission  whether  it  may  not 
have  increased  in  some  regions  since  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  the  country, 
•which  has  given  them  more  subsistence.  ISeili's  history  of  Minnesota  mentions  the 
invasion  of  that  district  of  coutitry  by  vast  swarms  of  giasshoppers  in  1818-19.  which 
deva-^tated  the  country  and  often  covered  the  ground  3  or  4  in.  deep,  and  in  1820  they 
rav:ig;'d  the  western  counties  of  Missouri.  In  1842  locusts  again  appeared  in  Miimesota 
and  Wyoming,  and  in  1845  in  Texas,  and  again  in  1849.  They  have  appeared  in  Utah 
from  1851  to  1877,  except  in  1873-74,  and  a  portion  of  this  territory  forms  one  of  the  per- 
manent breeding-grounds.  From  one  year  to  another  they  have  visited  various  portions 
of  tiie  territories  and  states.  A  notable  locust  year  was  1866,  when  the  insects  swarmed 
over  Kansas.  Nebraska,  the  western  counties  of  Missouri  and  n.e.  Texas,  and  in  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Colorado,  and  Utah.  They  often  delayed  the  railroad-trains  in  thei^e  parts 
by  lubricating  the  rails  when  crush(Hl.  In  1870  locusts  were  not  plentiful,  but  in  1870- 
71  tjiey  began  to  increase,  and  in  1873  they  again  wrought  serious  ravages;  but  ihe  most 
disastrous  locust  year  which  has  been  known  in  the  country  was  1874,  vast  destruc- 
tive swarms  invading  settled  portions  of  the  Mississippi  valley  w,  of  the  94th  meridian. 
Colorado,  Nebraska.  Kansas.  Wyoming,  Dakotah,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  New 
Mexico.  Indian  territory,  and  Texas  were  overrun  by  swarms  from  the  n.w.,  fiom 
Montana  and  British  America.  The  loss  in  this  region  was  estimated  at  $50,000,000. 
In  1875  the  young  insects  hatched  in  immen.se  numbers  over  an  area  embraced  by  about 
300  m.  of  latitude  and  250  of  longitude,  embracing  portions  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and 
Missouri,  the  two  western  tiers  of  counties  of  Missouri  and  the  four  tiers  of  counties  in 
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Kansas  w.  of  Missouri  suffered  the  most,  about  750,000  people  becoming  destitute  or 
suffer! ug.  In  Missouri  alone  prof.  Riley  e^-ti mates  the  loss  to  have  been  $15,000,000. 
In  Mar..  1877,  prospects  were  bad,  but  iliere  was  an  unusual  rain-fall  in  April,  May, 
and  June,  and  mucii  of  tlie  country  along  the  Missouri  river  was  flooded,  and  the  weather 
was  cool  over  Colorado,  northern  Utah,  Montana,  and  British  America.  The  young 
insects  died  in  vast  numbers  when  they  hatched,  and  few  of  them  lived  to  acquire 
wings.  South  of  40'  of  latitude,  late  in  May  and  early  in  June,  they  flew  toward  the  n.w 
to  Dakotah  and  Montana,  whence  their  progenitors  came. 

The  pcnnanent  breeding-grounds  of  the  Rocky-mountain  locust  were  not  defined 
until  ii:e  L'.  S.  entomological  commission  made  their  investigation.  Vague  ideas  were 
entc':lai  umI.  and  it  was  known  that  many  of  the  swarms  came  from  the  n.w.,  but  there 
WM"  LO  ieflnile  information.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  area  in  which  the  locust  breeds 
eaehyearis  about  300,000  miles.  They  do  not  cover  this  area  in  breeding,  but  may  breed  any 
year  in  any  part  of  it.  It  is  the  permanent  habitat,  but  the  most  favorite  breeding-grounds 
within  the  area  are  the  river-bottoms  and  sunny  slopes  of  uplands,  or  the  grassy  regions 
among  the  mountains,  rather  than  over  the  more  elevated,  dry,  and  bleak  plains.  la 
central  ^[ontana  the  breeding-grounds  are  in  the  valleys  of  the  Yellowstone,  the  upper 
Missouri.  Gallatin,  Madison,  and  Jelfersou  rivers  and  the  iirassy  plair.s  along  their  tiil)a- 
taries.  The.^e  levels  lie  below  6,000  ft.,  mostly  l)etween^3,000  to  5,000  feet.  The  per- 
manent area  princii)ally  lies  e.  oftliemaiti  Rocky -mountain  range,  between  meridians  102 
and  114  w.  of  Greenwich  and  between  lat.  40^  and  50"  north.  Farther  w.,  between  lat.  42° 
and  45"  and  long.  114^  and  118',  there  is  a  strip  of  60  m.  wide  by  200  long  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Snake  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia,  which  is  a  permanent  breeding- 
ground.  A  subpermanent  region,  in  wdiich  the  insects  breed  more  or  less  continuously, 
extends  to  the  e.  of  the  perminent  region  from  200  to  400  m.,  between  parallels  39"  and 
53  of  latitude.  A  temporary  region  extends  to  the  valley  of  the  n.  Mississippi,  passing 
through  the  states  of  Minnesota.  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  the  north-western  counties  of 
Arkansas,  and  through  Texas  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  thence  n.w.,  passing  through  New 
Mexico.  Arizona,  Nevada,  thence  n.  through  Oregon  and  Washington  territories  to  the 
main  Rocky-mountain  range  in  lat,  49". 

The  locust  is  the  onl}'  truly  migratory  insect,  although  swarms  of  butterflies  have  been 
known  to  fly  short  distances  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  locusts  of  the  old  world  have 
been  known  to  fly  into  central  Europe  from  their  permanent  breeding-grounds  in  cen- 
tral Asia.  In  North  America  they  often  extend  their  flights  over  a  distance  of  1000  to 
2,000  m.,  or  from  Montana  to  Missouri,  and  even  to  Texas.  The  flight  generally  takes 
place  during  the  day.  commencing  early  in  the  forenoon  and  ending  for  that  day  at 
ahout  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  rate  of  travel  varies  from  3  to  20  m.  an  hour, 
depending  on  the  wind.  Sometimes  those  which  commence  to  fly  in  Montana  the  mid- 
dle of  July  may  not  reach  Missouri  till  Aug.  or  the  fore-part  of  September.  The  swarms 
are  designated,  according  to  their  origin  and  direction,  invading  swarms,  or  those  which 
come  in  vast  numbers  from  their  permanent  breeding-grounds;  returning  sicarms,  or 
those  which,  having  hatched  in  an  invaded  district,  return,  as  by  instinct,  to  the  per- 
manent breeding-grounds;  and  local  flights,  or  those  to-and-fro  movements  of  insects 
hatched  in  an  invaded  district. 

The  height  in  whic'j  the  migrating  swr.rms  move  has  been  the  subject  of  observation, 
and  differs  according  to  locality,  vastness  of  numbers,  and  direction  and  height  of  air- 
currents.  The  signal-service  officer  at  Bismarck  observed  a  swarm  moving  above  the 
cumulus  clouds.  One  observer  states  that  in  1868,  when  upon  the  snowy  ranges  e.  of 
Middle  park,  and  on  Long's  peak,  there  were  daily  flights  of  full-grown  grasshoppers 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  from  the  loftiest  summits.  Another,  from  Parry's  peak, 
in  1872,  speaks  of  them  as  filling  the  air  like  snow-flakes,  far  above  the  summit,  13,333 
feet.  It  lias  been  observed  that  a  sudden  change  of  wind  generally  brings  a  flying 
swarm  to  the  ground.  When  the  wind  returns  to  the  direction  in  which  they  were 
going  they  will  again  rise  and  pursue  their  flight.  Repeated  observations  have  con- 
firmed this  statement.  A  fall  of  temperature  always  brings  a  swarm  to  the  ground,  and 
this  is  thought  to  be  the  chief  reason  of  their  alighting  in  the  evening.  Flights,  how- 
ever, have  been  known  to  take  ])lace  at  night,  or  to  continue  during  the  night  when  the 
weather  is  warm.  The  opinion  has  been  formed  by  some  that  the  locust  has  but  little 
power  of  flight  except  when  aided  by  the  wind,  while  others  think  it  capable  of  sus- 
tained flight  even  against  a  gentle  wind.  The  truth  lies  between  these  extreme  views. 
The  migratory  locust  has  considerable  power  of  flight  for  so  small  an  animal,  but  would 
make  comparatively  little  progress,  and  not  prove  to  be  the  devastator  that  he  is  except 
for  the  wind.  It  has  been  observed  that  locusts  arc  most  numerous,  wiiether  by  immi- 
gration or  otherwise,  in  warm,  dry  seasons.  Cold  and  wet  prevent  hatching,  and  d\\ 
great  injury  to  the  young  that  are  hatched. 

Destructive  Power  of  Locust  h. — Prof.  Riley  remarks:  "No  one  who  has  not  witnessed 
the  ravaging  power  of  locusts  can  fully  conceive  of  or  appreciate  it.  Muscular,  gre- 
garious, with  powerful  jaws  and  ample  digestive  and  reproductive  systems;  strong  of 
wing,  and  assisted  by  numerous  air-sacs  that  buoy — ail  these  traits  conspire  to  make  it 
the  terrible  engine  of  destruction  which  history  shows  it  to  have  been  under  conditions 
favorable  to  its  excessive  multiplication.  Insignificant  individually,  but  mighty  col- 
lectively, locusts  fall  upon  a  country  like  a  plague  or  a  blight.      The  harvest  is  at  hand; 
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the  day  brrak?;  'with  a  smiling  sun,  and  all  the  earth  scorns  glad.  Suddenly  the  sun's  face 
is  darkened  and  clouds  obscure  the  sky:  the  day clo.-es,  and  i-avc  nous  locust  swarms 
b;ive  fallen  upon  the  land.  The  morrow  comes,  the  J'erld;-  laud  of  prunu-e  and  plenty 
has  become  a  desolate  waste,  and  the  sun  shines  sadly  through  an  atmosphere  alive  with 
myriads  of  glittering  insects.  Falling  upoji  a  corn-tield,  tlicy  convert  in  a,  few  hours  tlie 
green  and  promising  acres  into  a  desolate  stretch  of  l)are.  spindling  stalks  and  stubs. 
TJieir  flight  may  be  likened  to  an  inuneuse  siKnv-storm  extending  from  tlie  ground  to  a 
height  at  which  our  visual  organs  perceive  them  only  as  minute,  dariing  scintillations, 
leaving  tlie  imagination  to  picture  them  in  indefinite  distances  bey(jnd.  When  on -the 
highest  peaks  of  the  Snowy  range,  14,000  or  15,000  ft.  above  tlie  sea,  Mr.  Byers  has  seen 
them  filling  the  air  as  much  higher  as  they  could  be  distinguished  with  a  good  field- 
glass.  It  is  a  vast  cloud  of  animated  specks  glittering  against  the  sun.  On  the  horizon 
they  often  appear  as  a  dust-tornado,  riding  upon  the  wind  like  an  omiiU)Us  hail-storm, 
eddying  and  whirling  about  like  the  wild  dead  leaves  in  an  autumn  storm,  and  finally 
sweeping  up  and  past  you  with  a  power  that  is  irresistible.  They  move  mainly  with 
the  wind,  and  when  there  is  no  wind  they  whirl  about  in  the  air  like  swarming  bees. 
If  a  passing  swarm  suddenly  meets  with  a  change  in  the  atmosphere,  such  as  the 
approach  of  a  thunder-storm  or  a  gale  of  wind,  they  come  down  precipitatel\',  seeming 
to  fold  their  wings,  and  fall  by  the  force  of  gravity,  thousands  being  killed  by  the  fall, 
as  if  upon  stone  or  other  hard  surface.  Col.  H.  McAllister,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Col., 
in  1875  saw  a  swarm  suddenly  come  down  in  that  place  witii  a  rain:  '  The  ground  was 
literally  covered  2  or  '6  in.  deep.  In  rising  the  next  day,  by  a  common  impulse  they  would 
circle  in  myriads  about  you,  beating  against  everything  animate  and  inanimate,  driving 
into  open  doors  and  windows,  heaping  about  your  feet  and  around  your  buildings,  their 
jaws  constantly  at  work  biting  and  testing  all  things  in  seeking  what  they  might  devour. 
In  the  midst  of  the  incessant  buzz  and  noise  which  such  a  flight  produces,  in  the  face  of 
unavoidable  destruction  everywhere  going  on,  one  is  bewildered  and  awed  at  the  col- 
lective power  of  the  ravaging  host,  which  calls  to  mind  so  forcibly  the  plagues  of  Egypt, 
The  noise  which  their  myriad  jaws  make  when  engaged  in  their  work  of  destruction  can 
be  realized  by  any  one  who  has  fought  a  prairie-fire  or  heard  the  flames  passing  before 
a  brisk  wind.'  "  The  eggs  are  laid  in  many  kinds  of  soil,  because  choice  cannot  always 
be  made  by  such  almost  illimitable  hosts.  Dry  meadows,  ])nstures,  bare  sandy  places, 
and  roadsides  are  overrun  with  the  procreating  swai'ms.  The  female  when  about  to 
lay  her  eggs  forces  a  hole  in  the  ground  by  means  of  the  two  paiis  of  horny  valves 
which  open  and  shut  at  the  tip  of  her  abdomen,  and  which  from  their  peculiar  struc- 
ture are  admirably  fitted  for  the  purpose.  With  the  valves  closed  she  pushes  the  tips 
into  the  ground,  and  by  a  series  of  muscular  efforts  and  continued  opening  and  shutting 
of  the  valves  she  drills  a  hole  until,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  whole  abdomen  is  buried. 
The  abdomen  stretches  to  its  utmost  for  this  purpose,  especially  at  the  middle,  and  the 
hole  is  generally  a  little  curved  and  always  more  or  less  oblique.  Now  with  the  hind 
legs  hoisted  straight  above  the  back,  and  the  shanks  hugging  more  or  less  closely  the 
thighs,  she  commences  ovipositing.  When  the  hole  is  once  drilled  there  exudes  from 
the  tip  of  the  body  a  frothy  mucous  matter  which  fills  up  the  bottom  of  the  hole  and 
bathes  the  horny  valves.  This  is  the  sebific  fluid  which  is  secreted  by  the  sebific  or 
cement  gland.  An  eg^  is  laid  and  deposited  in  its  place  b}-  a  piece  of  admirable  appa- 
ratus. Then  follows  a  period  of  convulsions,  during  which  more  mucous  material  is 
elaborated  until  the  whole  end  of  the  body  is  bathed  in  it,  when  another  egg  passes 
down  and  is  placed  in  position.  These  alternate  processes  continue  until  the  full  com- 
plement of  eggs  is  in  place,  the  number  ranging  from  20  to  35.  The  mucous  matter 
binds  all  the  eggs  in  a  mass,  and  when  the  last  is  laid  the  mother  devotes  some  time  to 
filling  up  the  somewhat  narrowed  neck  of  the  burrow  with  a  compact  and  cellular  mass 
of  the  s:ime  material,  which,  though  light  and  easily  penetrated,  is  not  easily  permeable 
by  water  and  forms  an  excellent  protection.  The  examination  of  one  of  these  egg- 
masses  is  full  of  interest.  No  more  perfect  arrangement  is  found  in  a  bee-hive;  the 
eggs  are  arranged  in  perfect  order,  having  a  beautiful  spiral  appearance  in  one  aspect 
and  showing  a  quadrangular  arrangement  in  another.  The  time  for  drilling  the  hole 
and  completing  the  process  of  making  the  egg  mass  varies  with  the  weather,  in  the 
warmest  days  taking  from  2  to  3  hours,  but  longer  when  the  mornings  and  evenings  are 
cool.  The  ground  is  often  covered  by  the  egg-laying  f(;males  during  the  day.  It  has 
been  thought  by  some  that  when  the  young  begin  to  migrate  they  are  led  by  kings  or 
queens,  and  this  idea  has  been  formed  from  seeing  a  few  members  of  a  larger  genus  of 
acridium  {A.  Americana)  with  them,  and  also  the  coral-winged  locust. 

The  Rocky-mountain  locust  takes  about  seven  weeks  from  the  time  of  hatching  to 
attain  its  full  size.  As  the  transformations  in  the  orthoptera  are  incomplete,  there  is 
very  little  difference  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  bod}^  except  in  size,  between  the 
young  and  the  adults.  The  most  noticeable  difference  is  the  want  of  wings  in  the 
young,  as  well  as  the  narrower  prothorax.  The  complete  development  is  accomplished 
through  a  series  of  five  molts,  during  the  first  four  of  which  the  wing-pads  become  more 
and  more  apparent,  and  (Im'ing  the  tifth  the  insect  more  rapidly  gets  its  full  wings  and 
ceases  growing.  The  fi^  three  of  the  larval  skins  are  shed  on  or  near  the  ground, 
under  the  grass  or  other  cover,  and  their  dry,  cast-off  shells  are  often  mistaken  for  dead 
locusts.     The  last  two  molts  are  made  while  the  insect  fastens  itself  to  some  elevated 
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object.  Mr.  Riley  saj's:  "  "When  about  to  acquire  wings  the  pupa  crawls  up  some  post, 
weed,  grass-stalk,  or  other  object,  and  clutches  it  securely  wiih  the  hiud-feet,  whicli  are 
drawn  up  under  the  body.  In  doing  so  the  favorite  position  is  with  the  head  down- 
wards, though  this  is  by  no  means  essential.  Remaining  motionless  in  this  position  for 
.several  hours,  with  antennae  drawn  down  over  the  face  and  the  whole  aspect  betoken- 
ing helplessness,  the  thorax,  especially  between  the  wing- pads,  is  noticed  to  swell. 
Presently  the  skin  along  this  swollen  portion  splits  right  along  the  middle  of  the  head 
and  thorax,  starting  by  a  transverse,  curved  suture  between  the  eyes  and  ending  at  the 
base  of  the  abdomen.  As  soon  as  the  skin  is  split  the  soft  and  white  fore-body  and 
head  swell  and  gradually  extend  more  and  more  by  a  series  of  muscular  contortions; 
the  nevv'  head  slowly  emerges  from  the  old  skin,  which,  with  its  empty  eyes,  is  worked 
back  beneath,  and  the  new  feelers  and  legs  are  being  drawn  fiom  their  casings,  and  the 
future  wings  from  their  sheaths."  This  all  occupies  about  15  minutes,  and  the  newly 
formed  insect  now  turns  round  and  clambers  up  the  cast-off  skin,  and  there  rests  while 
the  wings  expand  and  every  part  of  tlie  body  hardens  and  gains  strength.  In  10  or 
15  minutes  from  the  time  of  extrication  the  wings  are  fully  expanded,  and  hang  down' 
like  dampened  rags.  From  tliis  point  on  the  broad  hind-wings  begin  to  fold  up  like 
fans  beneath  the  narrower  front  ones,  and  in  another  10  minutes  they  have  assumed 
the  normal  attitude  of  rest.  Without  careful  inspection  one  would  be  piizzled  to  know 
how  the  now  stiff  legs  had  been  drawn  out  of  their  old  cases;  but  they  were  exceedingly 
flexible  and  capable  of  bending  at  ever}'  part  over  the  flexed  knee-joint  of  the  case. 
Tlie  whole  operation,  from  the  bursting  of  the  skin  to  the  full  development  of  wings, 
occupies  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  ' 

The  locust  has  many  enemies,  or  animals  tliat  prey  upon  it.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  aniliomy'm  angustifrons,  or  egg-parasite,  the  most  widespread  of  all  the 
egg-feeders.  In  1876  this  parasite  destroyed  about  one-tenth  of  all  the  eggs  laid  iu 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska;  many  were  seen  also  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Colorado," 
and  Texas.  The  larva  of  this  insect  is  a  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and 
sometimes  a  dozen  or  more  are  found  in  the  same  locust-egg-pod,  where  they  suck  the 
juices  of  the  eggs.  The  winged  insect  is  about  the  length  of  t.ie  larva,  with  a  spread  of 
wing  about  twice  as  great.  The  larvae  of  the  common  flesh-fly  also  feed  upon  locust- 
eggs,  and  many  species  of  ground-beetles  also  feed  upon  them,  sometimes  settling  in 
swarms  iu  fields  where  locust-eggs  have  been  laid,  and  often  completely  devouring  thenu 
They  also  devour  the  full-grown  locusts.  The  locust  mite  (trombidmm  locristarvm,' 
Riley)  preys  upon  the  adult  locust.  In  the  spring  the  female  of  this  parasite  lays  froni 
300  to  400  minute  eggs  about  2  in.  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  locust-fieldc." 
Minute  orange-colored  mites  hatch  from  these  eggs,  crawl  upon  the  locusts,  and  fasten' 
themselves  at  the  base  of  the  wings.  The  digger-wasps  {larada  semirvfa)  also  catch' 
locusts,  sting  them,  and  bury  them  in  their  nests  for  the  sustenance  of  their  newly 
hatched  young.  But  the  birds  are  the  great  natural  destroyers  of  the  locusts,  and  flockf? 
of  them  have  been  known  to  clear  a  field  in  a  few  minutes.     See  Insectivorous  Birds.' 

Various  methods  have  been  devised  by  the  farmers  to  destroy  locusts  or  prevent 
their  depredations.  One  method  which  has  been  successfully  practiced  to  save  a  small 
crop  is  to  drag  ropes  over  the  surface  of  the  grain,  repeating  the  operation  until  the 
insects  are  driven  to  other  parts.  The  encouragement  of  the  fly-catching  birds  is  one 
of  the  effective  measures,  and  the  commission  advise  the  off'ering  of  rewards  for  hawks.' 
This  has  been  done  with  beneficial  results  in  Colorado  and  other  states.  'J^he  destruc- 
tion of  the  eggs  may  be  accomplished  on  a  great  scale  by  harrowing,  plowing,  and' 
irrigation,  the  lattcir  method  sometimes  being  much  the  most  economical.  Young" 
locusts,  before  they  are  winged,  may  be  destroyed  by  burning  the  fields  when  this  is 
feasible.  The  older  locusts  are  destroyed  in  various  ways  by  different  kinds  of  appa- 
ratus. Some  crusli  them  between  rollers,  some  gather  them  in  nets,  bags,  and  other 
receptacles  mounted  on  wheels  and  pushed  about  by  hand  or  driven  by  horse-power. 
One  of  tlie  most  efticient  pieces  of  apparatus  is  the  coal-tar  pan,  known  as  "Robbins's 
hopperdozer." 

General  Anatomy. — This  has  much  in  common  with  other  insects,  but  the  proportions 
vary.  A  superficial  inspection  of  the  locust  will  show  that  its  body  is  covered  with  a 
hard,  articulated  shell  wliich  protects  the  internal  organs,  the  articidations  having  the 
general  form  of  rings,  many  of  which  are  again  subdivided  into  pieces.  There  are  17 
of  these  rings  or  segments,  disposed  in  three  regions,  four  segments  composing  the  head, 
three  the  thorax,  and  ten  the  abdomen.  The  legs  consist  of  five  well-marked  joints,  the 
tarsi  or  feet  having  llirce  joints,  and  the  third  joint  having  two  large  claws,  with  a  pad 
between  tliem.  The  so-called  true  grasshoppers  have  tarsi  with  four  joints,  and  also' 
shrilling  organs  at  the  base  of  the  wings,  which  the  locusts  have  not.  The  liind-legs,' 
especially  the  thigli  and  shank,  are  very  large  and  well  adapted  to  hopping.  The 
sternum  is  broad  and  large.  Tlie  head  in  the  adult  locust  is  chiefly  coniposed  of  a 
single  piece  called  the  epicraniiim,  and  carries  the  compound  eyes,  the'  ocelli  or  simple 
eyes,  and  the  antennaj.  "While  there  are  in  reality  four  primary  segments  in  the  head 
of  all  winged  insects,  corresponding  to  the  four  pairs  of  api)en'(lages  in  the  head,  the' 
posterior  tliree  segments,  after  early  embryonic  life  in  the  locust,  come  to  be  represented 
only  by  their  appendages  and  small  portions  to  which  the  appendages  are  attached. 
The  epicranium  represents  the  antennal  segment,  and  most  of  the  piece  represents  the 
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tergum,  or  upper  portion  of  the  segment.  The  antennae,  or  feelers,  are- situated  in  front 
of  the  eyes,  and  between  them  is  the  anterior  ocellus,  while  the  two  posterior  ocelli  are 
situated  above  the  insertion  of  the  antennae.  In  trout  of  the  epicranium  is  tlie  chpcus, 
a  piece  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long,  and  to  this  is  attached  a  loose  flap  covering  the 
jaws  when  they  are  at  rest.  This  is  the  upper  lip  or  labrura.  There  are  three  pairs  of 
mouth  appendages:  1,  the  true  jaws  or  mandibles,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  mouth; 
2,  the  maxillae,  divided  into  three  lobes,  the  inner  armed  with  spines,  the  middle 
unarmed  and  spatula-shaped;  while,  3,  the  outer  lobe  is  a  flve-jointed  feeler,  called  the 
maxillary  palpus.  The  floor  of  the  mouth  is  formed  by  the  labium,  which  is  composed 
of  two  second  maxilla?,  fused  together  in  the  middle  line.  Within  the  mouth  the  tongue 
is  placed  upon  the  labium,  and  is  a  large,  membranous,  hollow  expansion  of  the  latter 
organ  (Packard).  The  internal  anatomy  of  the  locust  is  really  marvelous,  although  not 
very  complex.  The  esophagus  terminates  at  the  center  of  the  head,  where  the  crop 
commences,  and  where  there  is  a  slight  constriction  with  oblique  folds  armed  with 
spine-like  teeth.  After  leaving  the  head  the  folds  in  the  crop  become  longitudinal,  upon 
which  the  teeth  are  arranged  in  rows,  each  row,  composed  of  groups  of  from  three  to  six 
teeth,  pointing  backward,  so  as  to  push  the  food  into  the  stomach.  It  is  in  the  crop 
that  the  substance  known  as  "molasses"  is  produced,  and  which  is  the  partly  digested 
food,  mingled  with  the  secretion  of  the  crop.  The  true  or  chyle  stomach  commences  a 
little  behind  the  insertion  of  the  middle  pair  of  legs.  It  is  paler  than  the  crop,  which  is 
of  a  flesh  color.  Between  the  crop  and  stomach,  externally,  there  are  six  remarkable 
organs,  called  gastric  caeca.  They  are  of  a  sacculated,  spindle  shape,  placed  longitudi- 
nally side  by  side,  surrounding  the  posterior  part  of  the  crop  and  the  anterior  part  of  the 
true  stomacii,  and  when  dilated  touching  each  other  at  the  middle.  The  anterior  ends 
are  attached  to  the  latter  third  of  the  crop,  while  the  posterior  and  more  pointed  extrem- 
ities float  freely  in  the  body  cavity,  and  pour  into  it  the  chyle  of  the  stomach,  insects 
having  no  system  of  lacteal  vessels.  These  caeca  are  true  dilatations  of  the  chyle 
stomach.  The  uriniferous  tubes  are  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  posterior  extremity 
with  tliat  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal  called  the  ileum.  These  tubes  are  arranged  in 
10  groups  of  about  15  tubes  each,  which,  when  stretched  out,  are  about  as  long  as 
the  body,  and  are  convoluted  around  the  alimentary  canal.  There  is  an  ileum,  a  colon, 
and  a  rectum,  the  latter  iiaving  six  large  rectal  glands  on  the  outside,  held  in  place  by 
six  muscular  bands.  The  nervous  system  of  the  locust  consists  of  a  series  of  nerve- 
centers  connected  by  bands.  These  centers  or  ganglia  are:  1,  supra-esophageal  gan- 
glion, or  brain,  which  furnishes  the  eyes  and  the  ocelli  with  nerves;  2,  infra-esophagcil 
ganglion;  3,  three  thoracic  ganglia  connected  by  double  cords;  and  4,  Ave  abdominal 
ganglia  connected  by  single  medial  cords.  There  is  also  a  sympathetic  system,  com- 
posed of  three  principal  ganglia,  and  a  not  otherwise  complex  system  of  nerves.  The 
respiration  is  much  like  that  in  other  insects.  See  Insects.  In  the  female  the  ovaries, 
immediately  before  ovipositing,  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  abdomen,  and  con- 
sist of  two  masses  of  tubes,  with  air-sacks  and  tracheae  ramifying  among  them.  There 
are  from  17  to  22  tubes  in  each  ovary  in  G.  femur  ruhrum,  and  more  in  C.  spretus,  some- 
times as  many  as  50  in  each,  or  100  in  both.  Indeed,  the  mouth,  crop,  stomach,  and 
reproductive  system  of  the  migratory  locust  may  be  said  to  practically  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  body  cavity,  the  whole  physical  energy  being  spent  in  devouring  and  multiplying. 
As  to  the  organs  of  sense  they  have  tAvo  large,  well-developed  compound  eyes,  and  tliree 
ocelli  or  simple  eyes,  which,  no  doubt,  very  well  serve  the  purpose  of  vision.  The 
antennae  are  probably  organs  of  taste  as  well  as  of  touch,  but  it  is  not  known  whether 
the  tongue  has  any  gustatory  sense.  The  ears  are  well  developed,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  sense  of  hearing  is  acute  from  the  fact  that  drums  and  kettles  are  efficient 
■in,eaus  of  disturbing  these  insects. 

LODGE,  Thomas,  1556-1625;  b.  Lincolnshire,  Eng. ;  studied  at  Oxford,  but  left 
■without  taking  a  degree,  and' went  to  London;  became  an  actor  and  began  to  write  for 
the  stage  about  1580,  producing  his  Defense  of  Stage  Plays.  In  1584  he  studied  law  at 
Lincoln's  inn,  and  soon  after  accompanied  Clarke  and  Cavendish  as  a  soldier  on  their 
expeditions.  Some  time  afterwards  he  studied  medicine,  and  took  a  degree  at  Avignon, 
lleturning  to  London  he  practiced  with  success,  and  published  in  1603  a  Treatise  of  the 
Plague.  As  a  dramatist  he  occupies  a  high  rank.  His  extant  plays  are:  The  Wounds  of 
(Avil  War  lively  set  forth  in  the  True  Tragedies  of  Marliis  and  Sylla;  A  Looking-glass  for 
London  and  England.  In  1819  a  collection  of  his  pastoral  and  lyric  poetry  w^as  pub- 
lished. His  novel  Rosalynde:  Eaphues  Golden  Legacie,  found  in  his  cell  after  his  death 
at  Silexedra,  gave  Shakespeare  the  framework  of  the  plot  in  his  As  You  Like  It.  In  its 
prose  descriptions  and  narratives,  as  well  as  in  the  interspersed  verses,  the  novel  is  ofter 
nnely  poetical.  A  Margarite  of  America,  written  probably  during  his  voyage  with  Cav 
endish,  was  published  in  1596.  He  translated  Josephus  and  Seneca.  While  a  student 
at  Lincoln's  inn  he  published  Alarum  against  Usurers.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  the 
plague. 

LODOME'RIA,  the  Latin  name  of  a  principality  annexed  by  Russia  in  the  11th 
century.  At  the  partition  of  Poland.  1772,  Austria  gave  the  name  Galicia  and  Lodo- 
ineria  to  her  share  of  the  spoils,  though  Russia  retained  the  old  province  of  Lodomeria. 
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LOFTUS,  William  Kennett,  1820-58;  b.  England.  From  1849  to  1853  he  was  a 
resident  of  Turkey,  and,  devoting  himself  to  arclueology,  made  extensive  explorations 
on  tlie  sites  of  tlie'ancient  cities  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  He  made  renewed  exam- 
inations in  the  same  field  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  Assyrian  society  of  London  in  1853, 
and  a  few  years  later  publislied  a  volume  of  his  Traceh  ami  Researches  in  Chaldai  and 
Susiana,  with  illustrations.  His  contribution  of  specimens  of  ancient  Assyrian  sculpture 
to  the  British  museum  are  highly  valued. 

LOGAN,  a  central  co.  of  Dakotah;  1800  sq.m. ;  formed  since  the  censusof  1870.  It 
includes  a  large  j^orliou  of  the  Plateau  da  Coteaa  da  Mifiaoiiri,  elevated  i)rairie  land,  dry 
and  thinly  setlled,  lying  between  98'  and  99'  w.  long.,  and  45°  and  48'  n.  hit. 

LOGAN,  a  central  co.  of  Illinois,  574  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  25,041;  watered  by  Salt,  Kick- 
apoo,  and  Sugar  creeks.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Pekin  division  of  the  AVabash,  and  the 
Chicago  and  Alton,  and  Gilman,  Clinton  and  Springfield  railroads.  The  soil  is  very  fertile, 
mostly  prairie  land;  productions:  wheat,  oats,  liay,  cattle,  and  pork.  In  1870  this 
county  ])roduced  4,221,640  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  being  more  than  any  other  county  in 
the  United  States,  except  Sangamon  co.  in  the  same  state.  Timber  is  very  scarce,  but 
there  is  an  abundance  of  coal.     Co.  scat,  Lincoln. 

LOGAN,  a  co.  in  Kentucky,  immediately  n.  of  the  Tennessee  state  line;  GOO  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  24,358;  traversed  by'tlie  Memphis,  Clarksville  and  Louisville  railroad.  The 
surface  is  varied,  the  soil  fertile;  productions:  tobacco,  wool,  cotton,  and  grain.  Co. 
seal,  Kussellville. 

LOGAN,  a  w.  central  co.  in  Ohio;  415  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  26,028;  undulating  surface  and 
productive  soil.  Live  stock,  wool,  and  grain  are  the  most  important  productions,  and 
there  are  manufactures  of  tlour,  furniture,  lumber,  etc.  The  Cincinnati  and  Sandusky, 
and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  railroads  traverse  this  county.  Co.  seat, 
Bellefontaiue, 

LOCjAN,  a  CO.  in  West  Virginia,  n.e.  of  the  Kentucky  line,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  river;  825  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  7,329;  watered  by  the 
Guyandotte  river.  The  surface  is  varied,  chiefly  hilly,  and  the  soil  is  productive. 
This  county  ])ossesses  great  mineral  wealth,  yielding  coal  and  iron,  salt  and  petroleum. 
Co.  seat,  Logan  Court-House. 

LOGAN,  1720-80;  the  name  adopted  by  the  Indian  chief  Tah-gah-jute,  in  honor  of 
his  friend  gov.  Logan  of  Pennsylvania.  Prior  to  1770  he  lived  in  Penus^ivania,  where 
his  father,  a  chief  the  Cayugas,  had  lived  before  him.  He  was  well  known  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia  frontier,  a  brave  chief,  of  noble  presence,  always  friendly  to  the 
whites,  and  endeared  to  them  by  his  many  good  qualities.  In  1770  he  removed  to  the 
shores  of  the  Ohio  river  with  his  family,  and  there  fell  into  intemperate  habits.  In  1774 
Logan's  family  were  murdered  by  a  marauding  band  of  whites.  This  cruel  and  cowardly 
actroused  the  chief  to  a  determination  for  vengeance,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  stimu- 
lating the  tribes  to  rise  against  the  white  settlers.  In  this  he  was  completely  successful, 
and  a  savage  war  began,  which  lasted  six  years,  with  the  most  terrible  cruelties,  in  the 
performance  of  which  Logan  himself  was  pre-eminent.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  thirty 
scalps  with  his  own  hands.  The  war  closed  with  the  defeat  of  the  Indians,  but  Logan 
refused  to  join  the  otlier  chiefs  in  begging  for  peace  with  the  whites.  Instead  of  any 
such  act  of  sui)missi()n,  he  sent  an  address  to  lord  Dunmore,  governor  of  Virginia,  first 
published  by  Thomas  Jeiferson  in  his  JVotes  on  Virr/inia.  Its  authenticity  has  been  ques- 
tioned, but  it  has  popularly  been  accepted  as  a  genuine  instance  of  Indian  eloquence. 
Although  often  reprinted  in  school  readers  and  other  ephemeral  works,  it  is  sufficiently 
characteristic  and  pertinent  to  deserve  permanent  preservation.  "I  appeal  to  any  white 
man  to  say  if  ever  lie  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not  meat;  if  ever 
he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not.  During  the  course  of  the  last  long 
and  l)loody  war  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  wasniy 
love  for  the  whites  tliat  my  countrym(m  pointed  as  tliey  passed,  and  said,  Logan  is  the 
friend  of  the  white  man.  I  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  inju- 
ries of  one  man.  Col.  Cresap,  tlie  last  spring,  in  cold  blood  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all 
the  relations  of  Logan,  not  even  sparing  my  women  and  children.  There  runs  not  a 
drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge. 
I  have  sought  it;  I  have  killed  many;  I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my 
country  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  But  do  not  harbor  a  thought  that  mine  is  the 
joy  of  fear;  Logan  never  felt  fear.  Ho.  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life.  Who 
IS  there  to  mourn  for  Logan?  Not  one."  It  is  doid)ted  if  the  officer  to  whom  Ijogan 
refers  was  concerned  in  tbe  massjicre  of  his  family.  The  chief  now  fell  a  C()m])lete  vic- 
tim to  intemperance,  became  quarrelsome  and  dangerous,  and  was  eventually  killed  by 
a  relative  in  self-defense. 

LOGAN.  CouNELiiTS  A.,  b.  Baltimore,  1800;  of  Irish  descent;  after  sailing  as  super- 
cargo, became  a  journalist,  then  an  actor  and  dramatist.  He  had  three  daughters,  Olive, 
Eliza  (Mrs.  Geo.  Wood.  1830-72),  and  C'ecilia.  all  actresses  of  talent;  of  whom  the  first  is 
also  a  lively  writer.  A  poem  entitled  I'/ie  Miisislaalppi  was  one  of  Mr.  Logan's  well-known 
productions. 


Loyic.  *^^^ 

LOGAN,  Geokge,  1753-1821;  b.  Stcnton,  Penn.;  educated  in  England,  and  after 
three  years' study  at  the  medical  school  in  Edinburgh  made  tlie  tour  of  Europe.  Retui-n- 
ing  to  America  in  1779,  he  spent  some  time  in  applying  science  to  agriculture,  and  sub- 
sequently was  a  member  of  the  legislature  for  several  terms.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  French  revolution  he  joined  the  part}''  of  Jefferson  and  the  republicans  against  the 
federalists.  In  1798  he  went  to  Europe  as  a  private  citizen  to  use  his  influence  to  pre 
vent  a  threatened  war  between  France  and  the  United  States,  having  received  letters  of 
introduction  from  Jefferson  instead  of  passports  from  the  secretary  of  state.  Though 
successful  in  inducing  the  French  government  to  annul  the  embargo  on  American  ship- 
ping, and  in  preparing  the  way  for  a  negotiation  resulting  in  peace,  he  was  denounced  as 
the  treasonable  envoy  of  a  faction  by  the  federalists,  who  afterwards  had  an  act  passed 
by  congress,  called  the  Logan  act,  making  it  a  high  misdemeanor  for  a  private  citizen  to 
interfere  in  a  controversy  between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign  country.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  U.  S.  senate  1801-7,  and  in  1810  went  as  a  volunteer  to  England  lor  the 
purpose  of  settling  difliculties  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  but  the  mis- 
sion was  fruitless.  He  was  a  member  of  the  philosophical  society  and  of  the  board  of 
agriculture.  He  published  Experiments  on  Gypsum,  and  on  the  liotalion  of  Crops.  In 
religion  he  was  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends. 

LOGAN,  James,  1674-1751;  b.  Lurgan,  Ireland,  of  Scotch  Quaker  stock;  was  well 
educated,  and  entered  into  business  as  a  merchant;  in  1699  accompanied  William  Penn 
to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  held  various  public  offices,  such  as  provincial  secretary,  chief- 
justice,  president  of  council,  acting  governor,  etc.  He  wrote  Experimenta  de  Planiarum 
'Oeneratione,  a  translation  of  Cicero's  De  Senectute,  and  other  works  in  Latin  and  in  English 
prose  and  verse.     Died  at  Stenton,  near  Germantown. 

LOGAN,  John,  1748-88;  b.  Midlothian,  Scotland;  educated  atEdinburgh  university, 
and  settled  as  minister  of  Leith  in  1773  His  first  literary  work  was  a  series  of  lectures 
on  the  philosophy  of  history,  followed,  in  1781,  by  a  volume  of  hymns  and  odes.  It  is 
claimed  that  tlie  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo,  by  far  the  best  of  these,  was  stolen  from  the  papers 
of  Michael  Bruce,  a  deceased  friend.  The  other  poems,  however,  possess  some  merit. 
They  may  be  found  in  Anderson's  collection.  Of  his  tragedies,  Runnamede  (1783)  is 
alone  worthy  of  note.  A  review  of  the  charges  against  Warren  Hastings  caused  the 
prosecution  of  the  author.  Logan  lost  his  position  at  Leith  through  his  play-writing, 
and  charges  of  immorality,  and  died  in  London.  In  1790  a  collection  of  his  sermons  was 
published.     They  have  great  vigor  and  earnestness. 

LOGAN,  John  A.,  b.  Jackson  co.,  111.,  1826:  received  a  limited  common-school 
education;  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Mexico  enlisted  as  a  private,  but  became 
quartermaster  of  his  regiment,  with  the  rank  of  first  lieut. ;  after  the  close  of  the  war 
was  elected  clerk  of  the  court  of  his  native  county;  in  1852  graduated  at  the  Louisville 
university,  and  afterwards  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  was  a  member  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture in  1853-53  and  1856-57,  and  prosecuting  attorney  from  1853  to  1857;  was  elected  to 
congress  in  1858  and  again  in  1860,  resigning  his  seat  in  1861  to  enter  the  army.  He 
was  made  colonel  of  the  31st  Illinois  volunteers,  and  led  the  regiment  in  the  battles  of 
Belmont  and  fort  Donelson;  was  wounded  in  the  latter  engagement,  and  in  Mar.,  1862, 
was  appointed  brig.gen.  of  volunteers,  and  a  few  months  later,  maj.gen.;  in  the 
Vicksburg  campaig-n  was  in  command  of  a  division  of  the  17th  corps,  distinguishing 
himself  at  Port  Gibson,  Champion  hills,  and  in  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Vicksburg. 
In  1863  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  15th  corps,  which  he  led  with  valor  until  the 
death  of  McPherson,  when  he  took  command  for  a  time  of  the  army  of  the  Tennessee. 
On  being  relieved  by  gen.  O.  O.  Howard  he  returned  to  the  command  of  his  corps,  which 
he  led  until  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  when  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  engage  in  the 
effort  to  re-elect  Abraham  Lincoln  for  president.  He  afterwaids  rejoined  his  corps, 
leading  it  in  the  march  through  the  Carolinas,  and  until  he  succeeded  gen.  Howard  in 
conunand  of  the  army  of  the  Tennessee.  Having  resigned  from  the  army  in  Aug.,  1865, 
he  was  in  the  following  Nov.  appointed  minister  to  Mexico,  but  declined.  He  was  sub- 
sequently elected  to  congress  for  two  successive  terms,  and  in  1871  to  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  he  is  still  (1881)  a  member.  He  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
principles  of  Ids  party,  and  is  a  strong  and  ready  speaker. 

LOGAN,  Sir  William  Edmond,  ll.d.,  1798-1875;  b.  Montreal,  Canada;  graduated 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  1817,  and  in  1818  became  partner  in  amercantile  house 
in  London;  1829-38,  manager  of  a  mining  enterprise  at  Swansea, Wales;  in  1841  became 
head  of  the  geological  surve}^  of  Canada;  represented  that  country  in  the  expositions  of 
1851  and  1862  at  London,  and  in  that  of  Paris  in  1853;  was  made  a  knight  of  the  legion 
of  honor  in  1855,  and  a  knight-bachelor  by  the  queen  in  1856.     Died  in  Wales. 

LOGANSPORT,  a  city  in  Indiana,  capital  of  Cass  co. ;  at  the  junction  of  the  Wabash 
and  Eel  rivers;  pop.  '70,  8,950;  reached  by  the  Detroit,  Eel  river,  and  Illinois;  Logans- 
port,  Crawfordsville,  and  South-western;  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis;  and 
Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Western  railroads.  It  is  the  center  of  a  productive  region,  well 
wooded,  and  rich  also  in  building-stone.  There  is  a  Universalist  college  and  public- 
school  bidldings,  14  churclies,  banks,  etc.  The  city  is  handsomely  laid  out  and  well 
paved,  with  fine  residences  and  stores.  It  has  important  manufacturing  industries, 
employing  more  than  1000  operatives. 


Q/<*7  Logan. 

0'±  i  Logic. 

r.OGIC  (anfc).  Rojrjirdinir  the  science  as  concerned  directly  only^vith  the  form  {\i)d 
not  the  substance  of  reasoning,  logic  tinds  its  starling  i)oint  in  human  intuitions  and 
thougiils,  which,  by  the  processes  of  conceiving,  judging,  and  reasoning,  prochice, 
respectively,  concepts,  judgments,  and  arguments.  Tliese  products,  in  turn,  are  ex- 
pressed in  language  by  terms,  propositions,  and  syllogisms.  It  is  with  the  division, 
definition,  classilicaiiou,  and  contradistinction  of  these,  and  more  especially  with 
the  truth  or  falhuy  of  all  conceivable  syllogisms,  that  logic  principally  deals. 
Thus,  concepts  may  be  congruous  or  incongruous,  may  or  nuiy  not  be  true, 
or  valid,  or  distinct';  judgments  may  be  as  to  quantity,  universal  (all  JVE  is  P)  or 
particular  (some  M  is  P);  as  to  quality,  they  may  be  attlrmative  (all  M  is  P)  or  nega- 
tive (no  M  is  P).  they  may  be  categorical  or  conditional,  true  or  not,  and  so  on.  Each 
judgment  contains  two  concepts,  which  stand  in  the  relation  of  subject  and  predicate 
and  are  connected  by  some  verb  of  being;  and  it  may  be  noted  that  predicables,  or 
terms  affirmable  of  others,  are  grouped  in  tive  classes,  as  they  denote  genus,  species,  dif- 
ference, property,  and  accident^  Either  of  these  concepts  is  said  to  be  distributed  when 
it  is  taken  as  a  whole,  and  undistributed  when  but  part  is  taken.  From  the  various 
attributes  and  varieties  of  the  judgments  and  their  elementary  concepts  are  evolved 
rules  as  to  opposition  and  distril)ution.  sucli  as:  "The  truth  of' a  universal  implies  the 
truth  of  a  negative,"  and  "  All  universals  distribute  the  predicate." 

As  concepts  compose  the  judgments,  so  judgments  or  propositions  compose  the 
syllogism.  For  example,  in  this  simple  but  complete  syllogism:  "All  M  is  P;  all  S  is 
M;  hence,  all  S  is  P,"  the  first  proposition  is  called  the  major  premise,  the  second  the 
minor  premise,  and  tbe  third  the  conclusion.  Now,  it  has  alie;idy  been  seen  that  every 
proposition  may  be  affirmative  or  negative  and  either  universal  or  particular.  We  thus 
have  the  four  primary  propositions:  universal  affirmative,  all  S  is  P  (A);  universal  nega- 
tive, no  S  is  P  (E);  particular  affirmative,  some  S  is  P  (I);  particular  negative,  some  S  is 
not  P  (O),  which  in  all  works  of  logic  are  designated  by  the  capitals  A  E  I  O,  as  above 
indicated.  Combined  in  all  possible  w^ays  to  form  syllogisms  (three  in  each),  we  obtain 
64  conceivable  forms,  of  which  only  11  are  found  to  be  sound  w4ien  tested  by  the  laws 
of  distribution,  and  others  which  apply.  These  are  called  moods.  Again,  by  changing 
the  position  of  the  middle  term,  each  mood  may  be  made  to  take  four  forms,  which  are 
termed  figures.  But  of  the  44  resulting  syllogisms,  only  19  can  be  proven  true  under 
the  usual  tests.  To  designate  these,  there  has  long  been  in  use  a  set  of  otherwise  mean 
ingless  words,  often  arranged  in  mnemonic  Latin  verses,  in  which  the  vowels  represent 
the  propositions  and  their  order.     These  are  as  follows: 

Fig.  I.  BArbArA,  cElArEnt,  dArl  I,  fErlOqi/e,  prions: 
II.  CE.!^A?'E.  cAmKstrEs,  fEsthiO,  bArOkO,  secundm: 

III.  Tenia  clArAptl,  dhAmla,  dAtlsl,fElA2)tOn,  x^OkArdO,  fErlsOii  habet: 

quarta  insuper  (uldit, 

IV.  BrAmAntlp,  cAiriEiuY^s,  dlmArls,  fEsApO,  frEslsOn. 

Fercff,  for  instance,  stands  for  the  syllogism  E  I  O,  as:  "  No  M  is  P;  some  S  is  M;  hence, 
some  S  is  not  P."  The  S3ilogisms  of  the  last  three  figures  may  all  be  reduced  to  the 
form  of  the  first  for  convenience  in  applying  tests.  One  of  the  most  interesting  discus- 
sions connected  with  the  science  of  logic  arose  from  the  pi'oposition  of  sir  William 
Hamilton  to  substitute  for  these  19  universally  accepted  syllogisms,  others  arising  from 
the  fact  that  any  atfirmative  proposition  may  or  may  not  have  its  subject,  and  an}'  nega- 
tive proposition  its  predicate,  distributed.  This  would  give  eight  propositions  instead 
of  four,  and  entirely  overthrow  the  old  method.  Most  modern  treatises  expound 
Hamilton's  theory  and  notation,  but  the  system  descended  from  Aristotle  is  more  easily 
understood  and  applied. 

Syllogisms  may  l)e  hypothetical,  disjunctive  (as:  S  is  either  P  or  Q;  but  S  is  'P;ergo,  S 
is  not  Q),  or  dilemmatic,  a  combination  of  the  two.  Sometimes  one  proposition  does  not 
appear,  forming  the  enthymeine;  and  a,^ain,  several  syllogisms  may  be  linked  together, 
the  wliole  being  termed  the  chain  or  sorites.  Still  another  form  is  the  epicliirema,  where 
the  reason  for  each  premise  is  given  with  it. 

Fallacies  are  errors  resulting  from  tlie  intproper  use  of  words  or  mental  processes  in 
argument.  They  are  variously  classified.  Among  the  most  important  are:  generaliza- 
tion, or  the  attril)uting  to  a  class  individual  limitations,  as  "S  is  a  clergyman  and  a 
hyi)ocrite — ergo,  all  clergymen  are  hyi)ocrites;"  equivocation,  where  a  word  is  used  in 
two  senses;  the  non  vera  pro  vera,  where  a  premise  is  false;  accident,  where  an  acciden- 
tal property  is  made  to  appear  as  a  substantial  attribute.  For  others  and  a  more  com- 
plete treatment  of  the  subject,  see  Fai.i.acy.  An  ancient  Greek  fallacy,  which  appears 
perennially  as  a  modern  joke,  is  the  case  of  a  man  who  says,  "  I  lie."  Does  he  lie  or 
not?     If  he  lie,  he  tells  the  truth;  if  he  speak  truly,  he  lies. 

The  study  of  formal  logic  in  the  monastic  schools  and  universities  of  the  middle 
ages  was  carried  to  an  extent  more  recondite  than  profitable,  the  result  being  a  not 
unmerited  contempt  for  the  science  as  then  limited  by  the  scholastic  method.  A  classi- 
fication and  discussion  of  syllogisms  in  which  no  attention  is  given  to  the  origin  of  the 
concepts  which  form  the  premises  or  to  the  process  of   induction,  resembles  rather  a, 


series  of  mathematical  permutations  than  fruitful  intellectual  investigation.  In  fact,  in 
our  day,  prof.  Jevons  has  constructed  what  he  calls  a  logical  machine,  which  will  per- 
form many  of  the  operations  of  syllogistic  reasoning.  In  modern  times  the  study  has 
been  in  a  measure  reinstated;  but  it  has  been  through  the  enlargement  of  the  giound 
allotted  it  and  the  installment  of  induction  as  a  most  important  factor.  Thus  widened 
in  its  scope,  there  may  be  derived  from  it  laws  of  reasoning  of  the  greatest  value  as 
forming  ilie  basis  of  all  investigation  in  physical,  philosophical,  and  moral  scierice. 

Among  numerous  authors  who  may  be  consulted  on  tliis  topic  are,  besides  Hamilton 
and  Mill,  archbishop  VVhately,  Wallace,  Jeremy  Eentham  (essays),  William  Stanley 
Jevons;  and  of  American  writers,  profs.  Boweu  of  Harvard,  Wilson  of  Cornell,  and 
(Schuyler  of  Baldwin. 

LOGRO'NO,  one  of  the  six  modern  provinces  which  form  the  ancient  province  of 
Caslilla  la  Vieja  in  Spain;  1945  sq.m. ;  pop.  182,941.  Itcxtends  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ebro,  and  iucluues  portions  of  territory  which  formeily  belonged  to  the  provinces 
of  Buigos  and  Soria.  It  is  a  productive  region,  ricli  in  wine  and  corn,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Minerals  also  abounci,  and  there  are  valuable  mineral  springs.  Near  the  city 
of  Logrofio,  a  few  miles  s.  of  the  Ebro,  was  fought,  April  o,  1867,  a  desperate  battle 
between  Henry,  count  of  Trastamara,  elevated  to  the  throne  of  Castile  by  the  people  of 
that  country,  and  Edward  the  black  prince,  who  had  foi'ined  an  alliance  with  the 
deiestable  Cliarles  11.,  king  of  Navarre,  surnamed  "the  wicked,"  to  replace  Pedro  the 
cruel  on  the  throne  of  Castile,  from  which  he  had  been  driven  on  account  of  his  many 
enormities.     This  battle  was  decisive,  and  resulted  in  returning  to  Pedro  his  throne. 

LOHER,  Franz  yon;  b.  Paderborn,  Germany,  1818;  after  studying  at  several  Ger- 
man universities,  traveled  in  Europe  and  visited  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  1846- 
47,  and  in  1849  established  the  We^itfaU^cJie  Zeiiun g 'dt  Paderborn.  For  political  agitation 
he  was  imprisoned  by  the  Prussian  government,  but  was  acquitted  by  the  court.  In 
1853  he  was  professor  at  the  university  of  Gottingen,  and  in  1855  in  the  univcisity  of 
Munich,  and  secretary  of  the  academy.  His  works  are  Bes  BeaiscJien  Vollces  Bedeu- 
tung  in  tier  WeUgeschiclite;  Gesdcidtte  und  Zusidnde  der  Beutsclten  in  Amerika;  the  epic 
poem  General  Spark;  Land  und  Leute  der  alten  und  'neuen  Welt;  JacobSia  von  Bayern; 
Aus  Natur  und  Geschichte  wm  Elsass-Lothringen. 

LOIGNY,  Battle  of,  Dec.  2, 1870,  the  Germans,  under  tlse  grand-duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg, winning  a  signal  victorj^  over  the  French,  led  by  gen.  Chanzy.  The  Germans  lost 
in  killed  and  vvounded  3.000  men,  the  French  nearly  twice  this  number,  besides  3,000 
prisoners  and  7  guns.  Loiguy,  the  site  of  the  battle,  is  a  hamlet  of  France,  in  Eure-et- 
Loir,  30  m.  s.s.e.  of  Chartres. 

LOIR,  a  small  river  of  France,  having  its  source  s.w.  of  Paris,  and  running  thence 
in  a  generally  s.w.  course  to  its  junction  with  the  Sarthe,  a  tributary  of  the  Loire. 
Length  about  200  miles.     Navigable  by  means  of  39  locks  a  distance  of  about  70  miles. 

LOJA,  a  city  of  Ecuador  in  South  America  near  the  Andes,  lat.  4°  s. ;  pop.  12,000. 
It  is  the  center  of  a  great  commerce  in  quinine.  The  surrounding  country  Is  elevated 
so  far  above  the  sea  that  grains  of  the  tempeiate  zone  are  produced  as  well  as  the  fruits 
of  the  tropics.  Manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  and  carpets  are  among  the  chief  industries 
of  the  city. 

LOLA  MONTEZ  (Maria  Dolores  Porris),  Countess  of  Landsfelt,  1824-61 ;  alleged 
by  Mirecourt,  author  of  Les  Contemporaines,  to  have  been  born  in  Montrose,  Scotland, 
though  she  claimed  Seville,  Spain,  as  her  birthplace.  When  quite  young  she  married 
capt.  James  of  the  East  India  service  against  the  wish  of  her  mother,  and  traveled  with 
him  in  India.  She  also  accompanied  him  during  an  expedition  against  the  Afghans. 
About  1838  she  obtained  a  separation  from  her  husband,  and  traveled  in  Europe,  leading 
an  erratic  life  in  the  different  capitals,  at  one  time  singing  barcaroles  in  the  streets  of 
Warsaw,  and  again  appearing  as  a  danseuse  in  the  theater  of  that  city.  She  now  adopted 
the  stage  as  a  profession,  appearing  usually  as  a  dancer,  and,  though  possessing  little  skill 
in  that  direction,  achieved  a  certain  degree  of  popularity  by  her  graceful  person  and 
charming  vivacity  of  manner.  In  1847  she  visited  Munich.*  and  there  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  king  Louis  of  Bavaria.  She  was  at  this  time  very  attractive,  handsome,  and  with  a 
remarkable  talent  for  political  intrigue.  The  king  gave  her  a  residence  in  Munich  and 
an  income  estimated  at  $25,000  per  annum,  and  made  her  the  confidant  of  his  political 
schemes.  She  soon  exercised  a  powerful  influence,  and,  as  is  believed,  for  the  interest 
of  Bavaria.  But  she  made  many  enemies,  the  Jesuits,  as  she  averred,  being  active 
against  her.  A  difficulty  with  the  students  of  the  university  of  Munich  at  len'srth  pre- 
cipitated her  downfall,  and  the  king  was  forced  by  his  counselors  to  consent  to  her 
arrest  and  deportation  from  the  country.  This  act  was  followed  by  the  abdication  of 
the  king  himself,  who  afterwards  vainly  sought  to  renew  his  association  with  Lola 
Montez,  who  absolutely  rejected  his  advances.  During  her  stay  in  Munich,  she  was 
named  by  the  king  countess  of  Landsfelt,  with  the  consent  of  the  crowui  prince.  Lola 
now  visited  England,  and  in  1849  was  married  to  George  Stafford  Heald,  esq.,  of  the 
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2d  life-guards,  agentlcraan  of  famil}''  and  position,  with  an  income  of  £6,000  per  annum. 
His  faniily  opposed  the  match,  and  on  Aug.  6,  1849,  through  their  instigation,  she 
was  brought  before  a  London  police  court  on  a  charge  of  bigamy;  her  former  liusband, 
capt.  JaniL'S,  being  still  living  in  India.  Her  defense  (of  a  divorce)  was  not  accepted, 
the  law  i^rohibiling  eitiier  party  from  marrying  again  during  the  life-time  of  the  other; 
Heald  accordingly  obtained  a  divorce,  and  Lola  continued  to  lead  her  former  wandering 
life.  IShe  sailed  for  New  York  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  on  board  the  same  steamer  with 
Louis  Ko^sulh.  arriving  on  Dec.  5.  She  appeared  at  the  Broadway  theater  in  a  piece 
called  Laid  Moniez  in  Bavaria,  and  as  a  danseuse  in  most  of  the  huge  cities.  In  1855 
she  took  a  company  of  players  to  Australia,  and  gave  some  of  her  characteristic  perfor- 
mances in  the  ])riucipal  towns.  \\\  1858  she  delivered  a  lecture  on  Beautiful  Women  in 
Kew  York.     The  last  few  years  of  her  life  wx^e  passed  in  retirement. 

LOLIGO,  or  Squid.     See  Calamary,  ante. 

LOLLARDS  (ante),  a  name  at  first,  about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  c,  applied  to  the 
Cellites,  who,  at  Antwerp,  devoted  themselves  to  the  care  of  persons  ill  with  pestilential 
diseases;  and  afterwards,  during  the  close  of  that  century  and  through  the  next,  given 
to  the  followers  of  Wycliffe.  Various  explanations  of  the  name  have  been  suggested, 
one  of  which,  favored  by  many,  is  that  derived  from  the  Low-German  word  luUen,  or 
lollen,  which  means  to  sing  low  or  softly ;  it  was  applied  to  the  Cellites  because  they  sting 
low  and  plaintively  at  funerals.  A  later  and  more  probable  theory  derives  it  from  lol- 
lardus,  the  Latin  t'orm  of  the  old  English  "loller,"  one  who  lolls  or  lounges  about,  a 
vagabond.  It  was  applied  at  first  both  to  the  becging-friars  and  to  the  Wyclifhtes;  but 
afterwards  being  restricted  to  the  latter,  it  occasioned,  by  its  resemblance  to  the  Latin 
"lolia,"  the  punning  accusation  that  they  were  tares  among  the  wlieat.  Many  of  them, 
sent  forth  by  Wycliffe  to  carry  the  gospel  into  the  remote  villages,  were  called  "poor 
priests"  b}'  the  people,  to  large  numbers  of  whom  they  preached  in  the  fields,  church- 
yards, and  market-places. 

After  Wycliffe  had  taken  the  degree  of  d.d.  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  had 
comnu  nted  there  his  earnest  appeals  against  papal  errors,  he  aroused  the  hatred  of  the 
bishops,  and  b(.'came  prominent  as  an  advocate  and  leader  of  reform.  When  he  retired 
from  the  university  to  the  little  parish  of  Lutterworth,  the  work  went  on  with  unabated 
power.  Those  who  had  been  instructed  by  either  his  preaching  or  writings  were  active 
iu  diffusing  his  doctrines  abroad.  His  followers  were  found  an.ong  all  classes  of  people; 
some  of  the  more  distinguished  being  influenced  somewhat  perhaps  by  political  motives, 
but  the  greater  part  chiefly  by  the  power  of  religious  truth.  The  judicial  examinations 
of  those  who,  in  the  next  age,  were  arrested  for  heresy  show  that  they  all  cherished, 
substantially,  the  doctrinnl  views  v^hich  Wycliffe  had  taught.  The  pVincipal  of  these  views 
were:  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of  faith;  the  finished  work  of 
Christ  as  the  only  Savior;  and  the  denial  of  transubstantiation,  auricular  confession, 
image  worship,  the  papal  hieran.ny,  and  the  priestly  offices  in  the  mass.  At  the  time 
of  Wycliffe's  death  the  number  of  .lis  followers  was  increasing  rapidly,  as  was  indicated 
by  the  somewhat  extravagant  afih'.'.iation  of  Knighton  that  nearly  every  second  man  in 
England  was  a  Lollard.  In  1382  a  council,  convened  by  archbishop  Courtney,  con 
demned  10  of  Wycliffe's  articles  as  heretical  and  24  as  erroneous.  The  archbishop  pub- 
lished an  order  forbiddmg  any  man,  of  any  estate  or  condition  whatsoever,  to  hold, 
teach,  preach,  or  defend  the  aforesaid  heresies  and  errors,  or  any  of  them,  or  even  allow 
them  to  be  preached  or  favored  either  publicly  or  privately.  Bishops  and  priects  were 
exhorted  to  become  inquisitors  of  heretical  pravity,  and  were  threatened  with  excom- 
munication if  they  neglected  their  duty  in  this  respect.  The  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity, charged  with  "being  som(?what  inclined  to  the  errors  aforesaid,"  was  enjoined  to 
allow  no  one  under  his  jurisdiction  to  teach  or  defend  them.  At  length,  violent  iierse- 
cution  was  commenced.  Some  of  the  accused  recanted,  and  became  l)itter  persecutors 
of  their  former  friends.  Others  fled  out  of  the  country.  In  other  parts,  also,  of  the 
kingdom  the  Lollards  were  actively  teaching  their  doctrines.  In  Leicester  and  the 
vicinity  they  made  great  ]irogress;  and  as  the  people  hid  their  teachers,  the  whole  city 
and  all  its  churches  were  placed  under  interdict  until  all  the  Lollards  of  the  town  should 
forsake  their  heresy  and  ol)lain  absolution.  To  arrest  their  advance  and  break  uj)  their 
meetings,  parliament  resolved  that  if  any  persons,  on  conviction,  refused  to  abjure  their 
errors,  they  should  be  delivered  ov^er  to  tlie  secular  arm  to  be  burned.  William  Sautre, 
"a  good  man  and  faithful  priest,  inflamed  with  zeal  for  true  religion,"  was  corichmned 
and  committed  to  the  flames  in  an  open  part  of  London.  The  "cruel  constitution"  of 
archbishop  Arundel  forbade  any  one  to  preach  in  English,  either  within  the  church  or 
■without,  except  by  permission  of  the  bishop.  Schoolmasters  and  teachers  were  for- 
bidden to  teach  anything  contrary  to  what  the  church  had  d(>clared.  No  book  or 
treatise  of  Wycliffe  was  to  be  read  anywhcn;.  No  person  was  allowed  to  write  or  print 
a  translation  of  any  text  of  Scriptun;  into  Engli.sh  or  any  other  language.  No  one  was 
to  dispute  upon  articles  determined  by  the  church.  No  scholar  or  inhabitant  of  Oxford 
university  was  to  propose  or  defend  anything  contrary  to  the  determinations  of  the 
church. 

But  all  these  measures  proving  insulBcient  to  suppress  the  hated  opinions,  the  active 
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persecution  also  went  on,  and  many  persons  were  burned.  The  accession  of  Henry 
V.  was  signalized  by  his  surrendering  to  the  persecutors  his  friend  sir  John  Oldcastle, 
who  was  arrested,  condemned,  and  excommunicated.  At  first  he  contrived  to  escape 
from  prison,  but  was  rearrested,  and  in  1417  was  burned  at  the  stake.  The  parliament 
further  enacted  "that  whatsoever  they  were  who  should  read  the  Scriptures  in  the 
mother  tongue,  they  should  forfeit  land,  cattle,  body,  life,  and  goods  from  their  lieirs 
forever;  and  so  be  condemned  for  heretics  to  God,  enemies  to  the  crown,  and  most 
arrant  traitors  to  the  land."  In  case  of  relapse  alter  pardon,  they  were  to  be  hanged  as 
traitors  against  the  king,  and  then  burned  as  heretics  against  God.  The  last  executions 
took  place  in  1431. 

In  Scotland,  also,  especially  in  the  western  districts,  the  Lollards  were  numerous, 
and  suffered  persecutions  during  different  parts  of  the  15th  century,  Near  the  close  of 
it  30  persons  were  summoned  before  king  James  IV.  and  the  great  council.  Happily 
for  them  the  king  refused  to  sanction  their  condemnation,  and  they  were  released. 
After  the  opening  of  the  16th  c.  the  Lollards  gradually  became  incorporated  with  the 
reformed  churches. 

LOMBRIZ,  an  epizootic  disease  which  attacks  young  sheep  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico.  Great  numbers  of  reddish  hair-like  worms  infest  the  stomach  and  flesh  of  the 
animals,  destroying  them  in  droves.  It  generally  attacks  those  whieh  are  not  well  cared 
for,  or  at  least  proves  more  fatal  among  them.  The  usual  remedies  which  ;.re  said  to  be 
attended  with  success  are  equal  parts  of  salt,  sulphur,  and  sulphate  of  iron  (green  cop- 
peras). 

LOM^NIE,  Louis  Leonard  de,  b.  France,  1818;  descended  from  eminent  ances- 
tors, one  of  whom  was  a  victim  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's.  His  first  literary 
work  was  a  series  of  biographical  sketches,  published  under  the  title  Gnlerie  des  Conteni- 
porames  Illmtres  jxtr  vn  Homme  de  Bien.  In  1845  he  obtained  the  chair  of  literatui'c  iu 
the  college  of  France.  In  1871  he  became  a  member  of  the  French  academy  in  the  place 
vacated  by  the  death  of  Merimee.  His  Biographies  des  Homme  de  1789;  Beaumarchais 
et  son  temps,  etudes  sar  la  Societe  FraiiQaise;  La  Comtesse  de  Bochefort  et  ses  Amies;  and 
Miraheau — are  among  his  principal  works. 

LOMONOZOFF,  Mikhail  Wasitowitz,  1711-65;  b.  Russia;  son  of  a  poor  fisher- 
man, who  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  want  exhibited  such  hunger  for  knowledge 
and  instinct  for  poetry  as  to  excite  the  friendship  of  a  priest,  who  placed  him  in  a 
school  of  Moscow.  .Thence  his  talents  procured  him  entrance  to  the  university  of 
Kiev,  and  to  the  acarlemy  of  St,  Petersburg.  His  great  learning  in  due  time  secured 
him  the  position  of  professor  of  chemistry  and  director  of  the  mineralogioal  cabinets  of 
the  university  of  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  sent  by  that  institution  to  Germany  to  acquire 
a  practical  knowledge  of  mining  and  mineralogy,  and  while  there  familiarized  himself 
with  the  German  poets.  The  range  and  variety  of  his  studies  and  authorship  arc 
remarkable.  It  embraces  annals  of  the  Russian  sovereigns,  a  history  of  Russia,  wcn-ks 
on  mineralogy  and  chemistry,  a  Russian  grammar  and  rhetoric,  original  poems,  and  a 
great  number'^of  translations.  He  is  called  the  father  of  modern  Russian  literature,  ami 
his  grammar  is  said  "  to  have  drawn  out  the  plan,  and  his  poetry  to  have  built  up  the 
fabric  of  his  narive  language."  The  life  of  Peter  the  great  was  the  subject  of  his  main 
poem,  a  heroic  epic  iu  two  cantos,  said  to  be  unsurpassed  in  the  language.  He  became 
one  of  the  counselors  of  state,  and  died  in  middle  life,  crowned  with  the  efeteem  and 
admiration  of  his  countrymen. 

LOMUS,  in  Hindu  mythology — according  to  Vollmcr — is  the  first  created  being 
formed  by  Brahma.  Deciding  to  devote  himself  to  the  contemplation  of  divine  tilings, 
in  order  to  be  undisturbed  he  buried  himself  in  the  ground.  This  pleased  the  gods  so 
much  that  they  loaded  him  with  favors,  increased  and  confirmed  his  power  and  piety, 
and  assured  him  a  duration  of  life  surpassing  even  that  of  Brahma,  Lomus  is  said  to  be 
20  m.  long,  and  covered  with  hairs,  of  which  he  draws  out  one  during  the  lapse  of  each 
cycle  of  Brahma,  and  will  die  only  after  the  last  is  drawn. 

LOMZA,  a  government  of  Russia,  formerlj'-  a  part  of  the  Polish  government  of 
Augustovo;  4,666  sq.m. ;  pop.  501.385,  It  is  bounded  by  the  government  of  Grodno  on 
the  e.  and  by  e.  Prussi'.x  on  the  n.w.     Capital,  Lomza. 

LONA'TO,  a  i.  in  n.  Italy,  province  of  Brescia;  pop.  6.462.  It  is  situated  on  a 
height  about  3  m.  from  the  southern  shore  of  lake  Gonda,  surrounded  by  walls,  defended 
also  by  a  citadel.  It  is  in  a  fine  silk  district.  The  principal  church  is  surmounted  by 
a  splendid  dome.  The  town  is  of  Roman  origin,  was  devastated  by  w^ar  and  pesti- 
lence in  the  middle  ages,  and  in  modern  times  was  the  scene  of  two  great  battles 
between  tlie  French  and  Austrians  in  1706  and  1796,  the  French  being  in  both 
victorious. 

LONDON  {ante).  Following  is  the  table  of  population  for  the  metropolis  from  the 
tables  of  the  registrar-general  for  1871: 
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L.onibriz« 
L,oug, 


Part  op  Middlesex. 


West  Districts. 


Central  Districts. 


East  Districts. 


Kensington 2*3,153  St.  Giles. ...    53,550  Shoreditch 127,104 

Chelsea 71,08SrStrand 41,:«y  Bethnal  Green. . .  120,104 

St.  George,  Han-  JHolbom....  103,491  Whitechapel 70,573 

over  square 155,936  London  city    75,983  St.  George  in  the 

East 48,052 

Stepney 57,090 


Part  of  Surrey  and  Kent. 


Westminster 51,181 

Xorth  Districts. 


Marylebone 159,254 

Hampstead 32,281 

St.  Pancras 221,405 

Islington 213,778 

Hackney 124,951 


Mile     End,     Old 

Town 93,152 

Poplar 116,370 


- 
South  Districts. 

St.  Saviour  {  Conthwark 

St.  Glave     )  feouthwark 

Lambeth 

Wandsworth 

Camberwell 

Greenwich 

Lewisham 

W^oolwich 

J  175,049 
'<  122,398 
.  208,342 
.   125,000 
.   111,300 
.   100,000 
.     51.. 557 
.     73,380 

In  Middlesex 2,280,508 

"  Surrey 742,155 

'•  Kent 225,537 


Total  population 3,254,200 


LONDONDERRY,  Charles  William  Stewart  Vane,  Marquis  of,  1778-1854,  b. 
England.  Distinguislicd  both  as  a  soldier  aud  diplomatist  iu  the  English  service  from 
the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution  until  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  18i5,  and  a  member 
of  the  congress  of  Vienna  tlie  latter  year.  His  surname  of  Vane  was  added  on  his  mar- 
riage with  a  great  heiress  of  that  name.  He  is  the  autlior  of  a  Iltatory  of  the  Pcninaula 
War  in  Spain;  editor  of  the  correspondence  of  his  brother,  lord  Castlereagh;  and  con- 
structor of  the  harbor  of  Seaham,  England,  out  of  his  wife's  estate. 

LONDON  PRIDE.  Sa.rffraga  iimbrosa,  a  perennial  evergreen  from  southern  Europe. 
It  was  brought  to  Great  Britain  and  cultivated  as  a  garden  plant,  but  soon  spread  over 
the  tields,  especially  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  known  as  St.  Patrick's  cabbage.  Flower 
stems,  6  to  12  in.  high,  bearing  a  loose  panicle  of  small  pink  flowers  marked  with  spots 
of  a  deeper  color.     It  is  used  for  making  borders  in  gardens. 

LONG,  Eli,  b.  Woodford  co.,  Ky.,  1837;  graduated  at  the  Frankfort,  Ky.,  military 
school  in  1855,  and  in  1856  was  appointed  a  second  lieut.  of  cavalry  in  tlie  army  of 
the  United  Stales;  served  for  a  time  with  his  regiment  in  conflicts  with  Indians.  In 
May,  1861,  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  and  in  1863  became  col.  of  the  4lh 
Ohio  cavalry.  He  ^vas  actively  engaged  in  the  most  important  campaigns  at  the  west. 
much  of  the  time  conmianding  a  brigade.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  brig.gen.,  and  in 
1865  he  led  his  division  of  cavalry  in  the  capture  of  Selma,  Ala.,  receiving  a  severe 
wouiul  in  the  head.  In  1867  he  was  placed  upon  the  retired  list  with  the  full  rank  of 
ma  j.  gen. 

LONG,  Stephen  Harriman,  1784r-1864;  b.  Hopkinton,  N.  H.  After  graduating  at 
Dartmouth  in  180U,  he  became  a  teacher,  but  in  1814  was  appointed  2d  lieut.  in  the 
U.S.A.,  corps  of  engineers;  was  brevetted  maj.  in  1816,  lieut.col.  in  1826,  and  in  1861 
was  made  chief  of  topographical  engineers,  with  rank  of  col.  His  explorations 
began  in  1816,  when  he  made  under  great  difficulties  a  survey  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
branches,  which  at  once  brought  him  into  public  notice.  Soon  after  he  led  an  expedition 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  one  of  the  noblest  peaks  of  which  bears 
his  name.  The  results  of  these  arduous  undertakings  are  to  be  found  in  works  on  the 
subject  by  Edwin  James  and  W.  II.  Keating  (1823  and  1824).  The  introduction  of  rail- 
roads furnished  col.  Long  a  grand  opening  for  the  exercise  of  his  energy  and  ability. 
lie  was  concerned  in  the  construction  of  many  of  the  principal  roads  of  the  south  and 
west,  and  was  especially  successful  in  bridge-building.  He  was  the  first  to  suggest  the 
application  of  the  rectangular  trussed  frame  to  bridges.  He  was  also  extensively 
employed  in  tlic  iinprovcinont  of  rivers  and  harbor.s.  In  1863  col.  Long  retired  from 
the  U.S.  arm5^  but  still  engaged  in  many  enterprises.  The  long  record  of  remarkably 
varied  and  successful  lai)or  in  every  branch  of  his  profession  was  closed  by  his  deatli  at 
Alton,  111. 

LONG' ACRE,  James  Barton,  1794-1869;  b.  Delaware  co.,  Penn.;  served  an  appren- 
ticeship with  the  eminent  engraver,  Murray,  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  afterward  for 
many  years  engaged  in  illustrating  American  works.  He  was  associated  with  James 
Herring  in  the  preparation  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Dinting iiished  Americans, 
a  work  in  4  vols.,  pul  lished  1834-39.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  engniver  of  the  U.  S. 
mint,  and  retained  that  post  until  his  death.  He  was  the  designer  of  the  modern  gold 
coinage  of  the  United  States,  and  superintended  the  work  of  remodeling  the  geld  coin- 
age of  Cliili. 

LONG  BRANCH,  a  village  in  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J.,  includes  the  village  proper, 
about  a  mile  from  the  ocean,  and  the  beach  with  itshotelsand  arrangements  forballiing; 
pop.  5,000,  It  is  one  of  the  leading  watering-places  in  the  United"  States,  and  is  annu- 
ally, in  the  season,  the  residence  of  as  many  as  30,000  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
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country.  Among  the  principal  hotels  are  the  East  ar.d  West  End,  United  States,  How- 
laud's,  the  Metropolitau,  and  Lelaud's.  Here  also  are  the  summer  residences  of  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  persons  from  New  Yorli,  Pliiladelphia,  and  other  cities.  Commu- 
nication is  liad  with  New  York  by  steamboat  and  direct  railroad,  the  latter  opened  in 
'75.  The  village  is  fully  supplied  with  shops,  in  some  instances  branches  of  large  estab- 
lishments in  New  York.  There  are  6  churches,  some  manufactories,  and  1  weekly 
newspaper,  which  becomes  a  daily  during  tlie  season.  The  beacli  is  unequaled  in  extent, 
and  convenience  in  tliis  country;  and,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  wlien 
crowded  with  bathers  in  stril<;ing  costumes,  and  throngs  of  spectators  in  fashionable 
attire,  presents  a  scene  of  singular  brilliancy. 

LONGCHAMPS,  a  part  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  w.  of  Paris,  for  centuries  the  resort 
of  the  pleasure-seekers  of  that  city;  still  one  of  the  most  brilliant  piomenades  in  the 
world,  and  the  site  of  the  principal  race-ground  of  France,  It  has  an  interesting  history. 
As -early  as  tlie  13th  c.  the  ahbaye  of  Longchamps  was  founded  by  Isabel,  sister  of  Saint 
Louis.  ]\[onasteries,  nunneries,"  and  hospitals  gathered  round  it  as  they  were  founded 
and  endowed  in  successive  reigns  of  tlie  kings  of  France,  until  the  place  at  one  time 
became  the  seat  of  forty  religious  organizations.  Before  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  they 
had  become  the  scene  of  corrupt  practices,  so  that  he  seems  to  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
taking  Catherine  de  Yerdun,  a  nun  of  the  age  of  23,  from  the  convent  to  be  his  mistress. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  writing  to  cardinal  Mazarin  in  1652,  says  that  "this  convent  for  200 
years  has  been  marching  towaids  total  depravity  of  manners  to  ruin.  Its  parlors  are 
open  to  all,  even  to  young  gentlemen  without  parents;  the  brothers  and  rectors  do  not 
object.  Tlie  lady  rdigiet/ses  wear  their  gamients  immodestly  and  carry  gold  watches. 
When  war  forces  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  city  they  lend  themselves  to  scandal,  and 
go  alone  and  in  secret  where  tliey  are  desired."  A  century  before  out-door  preaching 
had  attracted  gi-eat  crowds  from  Paris  to  Longchamps,  where,  under  cover  of  religious 
fervor,  license  found  a  cloak.  In  1521  pope  Leo  X.,  by  a  bull,  accorded  to  the  religious 
organizations  of  Longchamps  tlie  duty  of  commemorating  the  miracles  of  the  princess 
Isabel  by  services  on  the  last  day  of  August  of  each  year.  This  became  a  great  f^te  day, 
attracting  multitudes  from  Paris.  On  JMt.  Valerian  there  dwelt  many  hermits  and 
other  religious  persons.  Tliese  also  attracted  crowds  of  people  at  all  times  who  made 
Longchamps  their  meeting-place,  going  to  and  fro.  Centuries  before  the  revolution  of 
1789  Longchamps  was  sucii  a  resort  for  the  people  of  Paris  that  a  Fiench  writer  alludes 
to  it  as  "a  fluxion  of  these  people."  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  three  days  of  hoi  \  -week 
■were  devoted  b}''  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  court  to  pilgrimages  to  the  abbaye  of  Long- 
champs. A  French  writer  of  that  time  remarks  of  these  occasions:  "Pleasures  and  devo- 
tions first  marched  abreast,  but  pleasures  soon  stepped  to  t!ie  front."  Religious  singing 
became  the  rage,  because  it  brought  together  the  beau  monde  of  Paris,  and  the  beautiful 
"recluses"  of  tlie  convent.  Crowds  went  from  Paris  to  hear  the  delightful  singing 
there,  and  the  training  of  the  church  was  a  school  for  the  opera.  Longchamps  became 
the  frequent  theater  of  tumultuous  crowds.  Before  the  revolution  archbishop  Beau- 
mont of  Paris  ordered  the  church  closed  on  the  days  when  those  pleasures  of  the  holy- 
week  had  become  a  scandal  to  the  church;  but  the  gay  people  from  the  city  found 
means  to  continue  their  reunions  elsewhere  adjacent  to  the  convent  walls. 

Such  was  the  character  and  the  popularity  of  this  place  of  resort  when  the  ordinances 
of  the  revolution  in  1789-90  confiscated  the  lands  of  such  religions  organizations  to  the 
state.  The  Longchamps  properties  were  sold  to  speculators.  The  hammer  of  innova- 
tion destro3'"ed  all  its  monuments  of  that  convent  era,  of  which  it  had  become  the  most 
conspicuous  shame.  There  now  remain  no  vestiges  of  all  that  liistor}'  tells  us  of  them. 
But  the  same  gay  throngs  that  for  four  hundred  years  have  surged  out  from  Paris  to  these 
fields  now  walk  and  ride  to  the  race-grounds  and  park  that  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
buildings  and  garden  of  the  abbey  of  Longchamps. 

LONGET,  Francois  Acnn.LE,  1811-71;  b.  Bordeaux,  France;  studied  medicine  and 
surgery  in  Paris;  becamemember  of  the  academy  of  medicine  in  1844,  and  since,  professor 
of  the  faculty  of  medicine,  member  of  Vlusiitni,  and  imperial  surgeon  of  the  legion  cVJion- 
neur.  As  early  as  1836  he  became  eminent  for  his  investigations,  and  later,  pre-eminent 
for  his  studies  of  tlie  spinal  marrow  and  its  functions,  the  action  of  electricity  on  the  nerv- 
ous system,  the  mixed  nerves,  the  classification  of  brain  nerves,  the  laws  governing  the 
excitability  of  nerves,  and  their  connection  with  the  muscular  fibers  He  is  credited  with 
very  interesting  explanations  of  the  action  of  the  lungs,  the  voice,  the  saliva,  and  the 
effects  upon  the  nervous  system  of  the  exhalation  of  sulphuric  ether.  J  lis  published 
works  embrace  treatises,  reports,  and  essays  on  all  the  above,  and  manj^  other  subjects 
pertaining  to  medicine  and  physiology. 

LONGEVITY,  prolonged  life  in  plants  and  animals.  This  article  refers  exclusively 
to  human  longevity.  The  subject  has  attracted  attention  in  all  ages,  but  especially  since 
the  more  recent  and  systematic  study  of  biology.  It  may  be  viewed  with  reference  to 
individuals,  to  families,  and  to  nations.  There  have  been  many  noted  examples  of  great 
prolongation  of  life  in  individuals,  in  some  of  which  the  history  of  their  progenitors  is 
not  given,  but  enough  cases  have  been  observed  in  which  long-lived  people  have 
descended  from  a  long-lived  stock  to  show  that  longevity  is  a  hereditary  transmission; 
therefore,  individual  and  family  longevity  are  intimately  connected.  Attention  to  hygienic 
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laws  to  a  greater  degree  than  that  which  has  been  observed  by  parents,  will,  as  a  rule, 
l)rolons2:  the  life  of  an  individual  beyond  that  of  the  parents,  but  it  will  probably  not 
mateiially  alter  the  average  number  of  years  to  which  certain  families  attain.  So  also  of 
nations,  a  certain  number  of  generations  is  a  measure  of  the  longest  span  of  life  of  the 
individual.  The  extreme  limit  seems  to  be  five  generations:  that  is  to  say,  those  who 
attain  the  greatest  age  in  a  nation  or  race  of  men  may  live  to  see  the  fifth  generation  of 
their  descendants.  Among  the  Indo-European  races  this,  as  a  rule,  requires  that  the  life  of 
the  individual  shall  be  prolonged  to  about  120  years.  In  China,  men  of  less  that  100  years 
of  age  often  live  to  see  theij'  grandchildren  to  the  fifth  generation,  and  all  races  otlier 
than  the  Caucasian  come  to  maturity  sooner  than  that  race,  one  generation  following 
another  more  frequently:  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  the  number  of  generation!, 
and  fractions  of  genera'tions  of  a  people  is  the  measure  of  the  span  of  life  among  them. 
Some  remarkable  instances  of  longevity  have  been  observed  among  African  races,  and 
there  are  many  well-authenticated  cases  where  individuals  have  lived  considerably 
beyond  100  years,  but  none  of  them  reach  the  extreme  age  of  the  Caucasian.  A  person 
who  exceeds  the  age  of  three-score  and  ten  years  may  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  a  period 
of  longevity.  The  average  duration  of  life  in  Europe  is  from  26  to  3i}  years,  but  it  is 
foundlo  be  greater  among  those  who  are  in  comfortable  circumstances  than  among  the 
poor.  The  cause  of  this  is  a  question  about  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  It 
is  held  by  some  that  the  mode  of  living  among  the  well-to-do  increases  the  physical 
powers,  thus  tending  to  prolong  existence.  Others,  again,  although  admitting  that  good 
living,  when  not  luxurious,  tends  to  prolong  life,  maintain  that  the  poorer  classes  are  nat- 
urally shorter-lived,  and  are  poor  because  of  inherited  qualities  of  mind  and  disposition 
which  tend  to  place  them  in  subordinate  circumstances.  The  truth  probably  is  between  these 
two  opinions.  Many  people,  doubtless,  are  poor  from  natural  improvidence  and  weak- 
ness of  body  and  of  character,  and  they  are  amon,g  the  short-lived.  Others  are  poor  from 
various  circumstances;  from  want  of  desire  for  riches,  or  from  a  natural  self-reliance,  or 
al)sence  of  fear  for  the  future  as  regards  temporal  things,  and  some  of  these  latter  often 
furnish  instances  of  great  longevity.  There  are  certain  classes  of  persons  who,  by  for- 
tuitous circumstances,  such  as  happy  intermarriage  with  those  living  lives  calculated  to 
strengthen  their  constitutions,  have  produced  a  tendency  to  longevity,  and  who  transrriit 
this  tendency  to  their  descendants,  but  they  are  not  exclusively  found  in  any  one  social 
condition. 

The  chief  pliysical  characteristics  of  longevity  may  be  enumerated  as  follows:  1. 
Medium  weight  and  medium  height,  although  this  is  subject  to  many  exceptions.  The 
limbs,  especially  the  lower,  rather  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  whole  stat^' 
are,  whicli  is  the  standard  in  art,  and  was  instituted  by  the  Greek  sculptors.  2.  Har- 
monious proportions  (except  as  to  the  art  standard  of  stature),  rounded  and  firm  joints 
and  liin!)s,  regular  features,  and  a  calm  expression  of  countenance,  a  full  chest  and  a 
head  and  neck  so  placed  as  to  give  a  graceful  and  easy  bearing.  3.  The  chin  and  lower 
jaw,  when  full  and  well  formed,  are  signs  of  longevity,  but  not  without  many  excep- 
tions, for  prolonged  life  is  often  possessed  b}'  those  who  have  retreating  clilns  and  rather 
defective  lower  jaws.  The  indication,  however,  holds  good,  as  a  rule,  and  w'hatever 
elcmen's  of  longevity  such  persons  have  are  probably  inherited  from  ancestors  who  had 
well  foi-med  lower  jaws.  4.  The  mouth  is  a  feature  of  considerable  importance  as  an 
indication  of  longevity.  A  firm,  rather  thin  lip,  at  least  one  that  is  not  pouting,  or  has 
not  a  wide  red  border,  is  a  sign  of  firmness  of  fiber  and  vigor,  especiall}''  of  endurance. 
But  there  are  many  exceptions;  and  when  a  person  has  other  strong  characteristics 
of  longevity  this  sign  should  not  have  too  much  weight.  An  incurved  or  inverted 
rather  than  an  everted  upper  lip,  and  having  a  firm  expression,  is  not  an  unfavor- 
al)le  sign,  even  though  rather  thick.  5.  A  rather  prominent  and  w^ell  developed  nose, 
in  harmony  witii  a  capacious  respiratory  apparatus  and  a  well-developed  sensory 
organization,  is  a  feature  entitled  to  consideration;  but  it  also  has  many  exceptions, 
probably  from  inherited  peculiarities  on  one  side  of  the  family,  wdiich,  however,  do 
not  materially  diminish  the  tendency  to  longevity  in  the  majority  of  such  inheritors. 
(').  The  ear,  perhaps,  furnishes  the  most  important  indications  of  longevity,  and  in  its 
form,  development,  and  position  there  may  be  traced  more  hereditary  characteristics, 
as  well  as  evidences  of  individual  constitutional  strength,  than  in  any  other  feature.  A 
small,  ill-shaped  ear  is  very  rarely  carried  by  a  long-lived  person,  if  ever:  never,  if  its 
center  is  i)laced  much  above  the  level  of  the  wings  of  the  nose.  If  such  an  ear  is  also 
liun  and  has  a  weak  look,  its  possessor  certainly  has  a  defective  constitution,  with  strong 
consumptive  tendencies.  A  full,  moderately  fleshy  ear,  called  a  pulpy  ear  ])y  artists,  is  a 
sign  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  und  also  of  longevity  if  placed  rather  low  down  and  at 
a  good  distance  from  the  eye,  thus  giving  room  for  the  various  cerebral  ganglia  which 
are  situated  at  the  l)ase  of  the  brain  and  have  much  to  do  with  the  harmonizing  of 
physiological  functions.  If  the  car  is  rather  large,  and  with  a  well-developed  lobe,  held 
lirmly  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  the  indications  of  vigor  and  long  life  are  increased. 
Other  indications,  those  of  intellectuality,  character,  etc.,  are  furnished  by  the  forma- 
tion and  size  of  the  ear,  but  the y  do  not  particularly  concern  the  subject  of  this  article. 
In  rei^ard  to  the  complexion,  long  lived  people  vary  from  light  to  dark,  but  the  skin  is 
usually  smooth  and  healthy. 

Notwithstanding  that  an  inherited  strong  constitution   is  the  foundation  of  a  long 
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life,  exposure  to  inciement  weather,  or  an  unhealthful  climate,  or  various  hardships  and 
privations,  with  violutions  of  liygienic  hiws,  may  produce  decay  of  the  physical  poweis 
and  degeneracy  in  two  or  tliree  generations  the  strong  tendency  to  the  recurrence  of 
the  original  type  of  constitution  will,  under  favorable  circumstances,  cause  a  regenera- 
tion of  stock.  It  is  also  probable  that  continued  breeding  under  favorable  circum- 
stances of  stock  not  in  the  highest  physical  condition,  will  tend  to  its  improvement.  To 
what  degree  improvement  of  the  human  race  might  be  carried,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
with  confidence.  We  do  not  know  our  physical  history  with,  sufhcient  exactness  to 
venture  far  upon  such  speculations,  but,  if  we  take  the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  the 
scientific  world  of  the  present  day,  the  race  has  been  constantly  improving— in  fact,  has 
been  developing  from  some  form  much  inferior.  There  are  many,  however,  who 
believe  that  the  Bible  account,  though  perhaps  too  fragmentary  for  a  scientific  basis,  is 
a  revelation,  and  that  we  were  created  physically  perfect.  Accepting  this  view,  to 
what  ao-e  did  our  earliest  progenitors  survive?  This  is  a  question  that  has  not  been 
settledfeven  by  theologians,  and  therefore  will  n^ot  be  discussed  here;  but,  if  greater 
than  at  present,  it  might  perhaps  be  recovered  by  an  observance  of  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  laws,  as  tending  to  the  recovery  of  the  normal  type  of  constitution.  It  is  pos- 
sible that,  under  any  view  of  the  crea,tion  of  man,  human  life  might  be  made  to  increase 
in  length  of  days,  although  history  shows  that  its  duration  has  varied  but  little  in  4,000 
years. 

Moderation  and  regularity  in  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping  are  conducive  to 
longevity,  and  those  who  observe  proper  habits  may  accomplish  immense  labors  \yitli 
no  apparent  injury  to  themselves.  Scientific  studies  and  philosophical  contemplation, 
if  not  pursu'ed  with  too  much  ardor,  do  not  tend  to  shorten  life.  Clergymen  are  said 
to  be  the  longest-lived,  as  a  class,  of  any  in  England.  Poets,  as  a  rule,  are  not  as  long- 
lived  as  philosophers,  although  Sophocles  is  said  to  have  lived  90  years.  Goethe  was 
in  his  84th  year  when  he  died,  and  Wordsworth  was  80;  but  these  two  poets  were  also 
philosophers,  and  spent  much  time  in  calm  thought.  Of  the  old  philosophers,  Zeno 
died  at  98,  Demosthenes  at  99,  Isocrates  at  98,  while  Hippocrates,  the  father  of  medi- 
cine, lived  to  upwards  of  100.  Many  medical  men  have  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  but 
it  appears  from  statistics  that  physicians  are,  as  a  class,  shorter-lived  than  members  of 
other  professions.  Moses  lived  to  the  age  of  120,  and  Joshua  to  that  of  110,  and  their 
lives  were  lives  of  great  activity.  As  an  instance  of  hereditary  longevity,  may  be  men- 
tioned that  of  Abraham,  who  lived  to  175,  Isaac  to  180,  Jacob  to  147,  and  Joseph  to  110. 
Some  physiologists  do  not  place  reliance  on  records  of  longevity  much  beyond  100 
years.  Many  instances,  however,  seem  to  be  too  well  attested  to  admit  of  much  doubt 
that  individuals  have  lived  to  more  than  140  years  of  age,  and  one  of  the  cases  given  in 
some  of  the  records  which  follow,  that  of  Henry  Jenkins,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  to 
the  age  of  169,  rests  on  evidence  which  many  intelligent  men  do  not  feel  justified  in 
rejecting.  The  cases  of  the  three  Hungarians  may  be  regarded  as  doubtful,  but  they 
are  accepted  by  the  author  of  the  article  "Age"  in  the  American  Cydopoidia,  and  they 
are  given  liere,  at  all  events,  as  interesting  records.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are 
no  valid  reasons  for  denying  that  life  may  be  prolonged  to  the  extent  there  claimed. 
Much  of  the  evidence  regarding  the  age  to  which  individuals  attain  would,  in  most 
instances,  be  deemed  insufficient  in  a  court  of  law.  and,  if  absolute  proof  be  requirctl, 
the  collection  of  instances  of  great  age  would  be  small. 

Buffon  savs  that  every  animal  lives  six  or  seven  times  as  long  as  the  period  of  iis 
growth,  and'Flourens  remarks  that  this  is  very  near  the  truth,  he  placing  the  relative 
terms  of  growth  and  perfected  growth  as  1  to  5.  Both  Buffon  and  Haller  placed  the 
normal  term  of  life  between  90  and  100  years.  They  afterwards,  by  the  collection  of 
instances,  placed  its  extreme  limit  at  a  little  less  than  two  centuries,  and  Flourens 
adopts  the  idea  that  extraordinary  extension  of  the  term  of  life  may  go  on  to  one-half 
more  than  the  ordinary  term.  The  late  sir  Henry  Holland  believed  that  there  v.'as  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  frequent  prolongation  of  human  life  to  110  and  140  years;  but  a  recent 
writei-,  Mr.  Thorns,  maintains  that  any  evidence  that  any  human  being  ever  attained 
tlie  aee.  not  of  140,  but  of  110  years,  will  be  found  upon  examination  to  be  uiitrusi- 
woithy,  and  there  are  others  who  to  a  certain  extent  share  this  opinion. 

In  a  work  called  The  Code  of  Health  and  Longemty,  by  sir  John  Sinclair  (6th  ed., 
Lond.,  1844),  and  which  contains  much  interesting  matter,  there  is  the  following:  "In 
a  Dutch  dictionary  entitled  Het  Alqemeen  Woonderbok,  there  is  an  account  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation.  Petratsch  (Peter)  Czartan  was  born  in  1537  at  Kofrok.  a  village 
4  m.  from  Temeswaer,  in  Hungarv.  When  the  Turks  took  Temeswaer  from  tin; 
Christians,  he  kept  his  father's  catlle.^  A  few  days  before  his  death  he  walked  with  the 
assistance  of  a  stick  to  Kofrok.  He  had  but  little  sight,  and  his  beard  was  of  a  greenish 
white  color,  like  moldy  bread,  and  but  few  of  his  teeth  remained.  His  son,  97  years  of 
age,  Avas  born  of  his  father's  third  wife.  Being  a  Greek  in  religion,  the  old  man  was 
a  strict  observer  of  fasts,  and  never  used  any  food  but  milk  and  cakes.  He  had 
descendants  in  the  fifth  generation,  with  whom  he  sometimes  sported,  carrying  them 
in  his  arms.  He  died 'in  1724.  at  the  age  of  184  years.  Count  Wallis  had  a 
portrait  taken  of  this  old  man  when  he  fell  in  with  him  previous  to  his  deatli. 
The  Dutch  envoy,  then  at  Vienna,  transmitted  this  account  to  the  states-gen- 
eral."     There  is   a   picture   of  the   old   man   in   sir    John's   book,    probably   a  copy 
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of  the  portrait  of  him  wliich  count  Wallis  had  taken.  The  same  book  also  contains 
portraits  of  an  old  married  pair,  also  natives  of  Hungary.  The  following  is  a  transla- 
tion of  the  inscription  on  the  picture:  "John  Rovin  in  the  172d  year  of  his  age,  and 
Sarah,  his  wife,  in  the  lG4tli  year  of  her  age.  Tiiey  have  been  married  147  years,  and 
both  born  and  died  at  Stadova.  in  the  directory  of  Casanseber.  in  Teineswaer;  their  chil- 
dren, two  sons  and  two  daughters,  are  yet  alive.  The  youngest  son  is  116  years  of  age, 
and  has  two  great  grandsons,  the  one  in  the  35th  and  the  other  in  the  27th  year  of  hig 
age."  Henry  Jenkins,  of  Elbertou,  in  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  lived  to  the  age  of  169  years. 
At  the  age  of  between  10  and  12  he  w'as  sent  to  North  Allerton  with  a  horse  load  of 
arrows  previous  to  the  battle  of  Floddeu,  which  was  fought  Sept.  9,  151B,  and  as  he 
died  Dec.  8,  1670,  he  must  have  been  of  the  age  reputed.  "  He  had  often  been  sworn 
in  chancery  and  in  the  courts  to  above  140  years  of  memory,"  Sir  John  further  remarks. 
"Little  is  known  of  liis  mode  of  life,  excepting  that  towards  tlie  last  century  of  it  he  was 
a  fisherman,  and  not  only  used  to  wade  tlie  streams,  but  actually  swam  rivers  after  ho 
was  past  the  age  of  100  years."  Thomas  Parr  wa^  l)orn  in  the  parish  of  Alherbuiy,  in 
Shropshire,  in  1483,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  died  in  London  in  1635.  "He 
lived  in  the  reign  of  ten  kings  and  queens,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey."  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  different  stamina  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  for  a 
person  who  had  seen  him  describes  him  thus:  "From  head  to  heel  of  his  body  he  had. 
all  over,  a  quick-set,  thick-set,  nat'ral  hair}^  cover"  (Sinclair).  Sir  John's  book  also 
contains  portraits  of  the  countess  of  Desmond,  as  well  as  of  Jenkins  and  Parr.  The 
countess  of  Desniond  lived  to  the  age  of  140  years.  Sir  John  says  "she  was  a  daughter 
of  the  Fitzgeralds  of  Drummond,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  married  James,  14th  earl  of  Desmond."  After  his  death,  sir  Walter 
Kaleigh  says,  she  held  her  jointure  from  all  the  earls  of  Desmond  during  her  life.  It  is 
also  said,  on  the  arUbority  of  lord  Bacon,  that  she  twice  renewed  her  teeth.  In  Bailey's 
Records  of  Longevity  (Lond.  1747).  there  are,  among  others,  the  following  records: 
"Thomas  Hill,  of  Flitton,  Staffordshire,  died  in  IGOl,  aged  128.  He  was  head  stew^ard 
to  three  successive  earls  of  Kent.  On  the  floor  of  the  chancel,  near  the  altar,  is  an 
effigy  in  brass  of  this  patriarch.  The  rev.  Mr.  Braithwaite,  of  Carlisle,  died  in  1754,  aged 
110  years.  He  had  been  in  the  cathedral  102  years,  having  commenced  as  a  singing  boy 
in  1652,  when  eight  years  old."  In  a  work  entitled  Human  Longevity,  by  James  Easton, 
published  at  Salisbur}--,  Eng.,  in  1799,  there  are  recorded  the  ages  of  1712  persons  who 
were  said  to  have  lived  upwards  of  100  years.  Easton  quotes  a  table  from  Hufcland,  in 
Mhich  that  auth'orsavs  that  of  100  human  beings  who  are  born,  50  die  before  the  10th  year, 
20  between  the  lOth"  and  20th.  10  between  the  20th  and  30th,  6  between  the  30th  and 
40th,  5  between  the  40lh  and  50th,  and  3  between  the  50th  and  60th,  leaving  only  6  to 
live  above  the  60tli  year.  He  says,  "  Haller,  who  collected  the  greatest  number  of 
itistancus  respecting  the  age  of  man,  found  the  relative  duration  of  life  to  be  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportion:  Of  men  wlio  lived  from  100  to  110  vears,  the  instances  have  been 
1000;  from  110  to  120  there  have  been  60;  from  120  to*'l30  there  have  been  29;  from 
130  to  140  there  have  been  15;  from  140  to  150  there  have  beeh  6;  and  as  high  as  169, 
there  has  been  1  instance.  But  as  this  volume  probabl}^  contains  a  much  more  extensive 
colle(;tion  of  long  livers  than  any  preceding  work  on  the  subject,  I  cannot  deny  myself 
tlie  satisfaction  of  com))iling  from  it  the  following  table,  similar  to  Haller's.  Of  males 
and  feiriales  who  lived  from  100  to  110  years,  both  inclusive,  the  instances  have  been  1310; 
from  110  to  120  there  have  been  277;  from  120  to  ISO  there  have  been  84;  from  130  to 
140  there  have  been  26;  from  140  to  150  there  have  been  7;  fi'om  150  to  160  there  have 
been  3;  from  160  to  170  there  liave  been  2;  and  from  170  to  185  there  have  been  3 
instances  =  1712."  The  following  are  among  the  names  and  aires  mentioned  by  Easlon : 
St.  Patrick,  122;  Attila.  124;  Lywarch  Hen,  150;  St.  Coemgene,  ccnnmonly  called  St. 
Keiveti,  the  founder,  bishojx  and  abbot  of  Grandalock,  or  the  seven  churches  in  Wicklow. 
Ireland,  120;  Piastus,  king  of  Poland,  120;  Lewis  Cornaro,  104;  St.  Anthony  the  great, 
of  Coma,  in  Egypt,  105;  Jane  Scrimshaw  of  the  parish  of  Bow,  127;  Alexander  Ste- 
phens of  Banffshire,  108;  Donald  Cameron  of  Kinnichlabar  in  Rannach,  Scotland,  130, 
and  who  marric.'d  at  the  age  of  100;  Mrs.  Carter,  of  Waltham  abbey,  Essex,  101,  who 
could  walk  five  or  six  miles  a  da}""  with  ease  till  within  a  few  months  of  her  death;  Dr. 
William  Brougliridge  of  Charles  Street,  Westminster,  formerly  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Charter  house  school.  112;  Mrs.  Keithe,  of  Newidiam.  Gloucestershire,  "who  lived  mod- 
erately, and  retained  Tier  senses  till  within  fourteen  days  of  her  death,  at  133  years,  and 
who  left  three  daughters,  the  eldest  aged  111.  the  second  110.  and  the  youngest  109; 
Peter  McDonald  lived  to  the  age  of  109  (his  father  died  at  116,  and  his  grandfather 
at  107  years);  Thomas  Winslow,  aged  146.  of  the  county  of  Tipperaiy\"  Ireland,  a 
colonel  in  the  army  and  had  held  the  rank  of  captain  in  tin;  reign  of  Charles  I.; 
lie  also  accompanied  Oliver  Cromwell  into  Ireland;  Mr.  Dobsoii',  of  Hatfield,  a 
farmer,  who  by  much  exercise  and  temperate  living  prolonged  his  life  to  the  age 
of  139  years:  ninety-one  children  and  grandchildren  attended  his  funeial;  Elanor  Spicer. 
of  Accomac.  Virginia,  liv(!d  to  tlx;  age  of  121  and  worked  at  sewing  till  within  .six 
months  of  her  deatli;  Andrew  Vidal.  a  native  of  Brazil,  lived  to  Ihe  age  of  124;  lie  had 
30  sons  and  5  daughters,  and  in  1773  was  living  in  the  same  house  with  his  children  and 
grandchildren,  who  numbered  149;  John  AVeeks.  of  New  London.  Conn.,  died  at  the  age 
of  114;  married  his  tenth  wife  when  he  was  106  years  old,  she  being  only  16;  it  is  said 
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that  his  hair  and  teeth  were  partially  renewed."  Easton  also  includes  the  names  taken 
from  Sinclair's  book  above  mentioned.  There  died  at  Scottsville,  Monroe  county,  N.Y., 
in  the  autumn  of  1878,  Mrs,  Melissa  Ganier,  whose  age  is  probably  correctly  given.  She 
was  married  in  1789  at  the  age  of  14,  and  removed  in  1801  to  the  place  where  she  died. 
Slie  was,  consequently,  about  104  years  old.  Her  husband  survived  her,  at  the  age  of 
107.  They  had  95  descendants.  At  Norristown,  Penn.,  Dec.  28,  1878,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Thomas  died  in  her  102d  year.  At  West  Gloucester,  Essex  county,  Mass.,  Oct.  26, 1878, 
Miss  Mehitable  Haskell  died  at  the  age  of  89  years.  She  was  the  last  of  nine  children 
who  lived  beyond  fourscore  years,  one  sister  attaining  the  age  of  96.  The  father,  grand 
father,  great-grandfather  and  great-great-grandfather,  all  lived  beyond  80  years.  The 
ififluences  affecting  the  longevity  of  men  appear  to  have  been  so  balanced  that  the  aver- 
age age  of  the  human  race  has  remained  about  the  same  for  more  than  4,000  years.  But 
in  this  balancing  process  there  is  a  depressing  and  life-shortening  influence  which  neces- 
sarily reduces  the  natural  average.  It  must,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  a  removal  of 
all  physically  depressing  and  noxious  influences  would  increase  the  longevity  of  the  human 
race.  The  degenerating  influences  appear  to  exist  in  the  cities,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  the  production  of  poisonous  malaria  and  of  infectious  diseases,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
the  constant  regeneration  of  the  population  of  cities  by  accessions  from  the  country  the 
age  to  which  men  usually  live  would  be  soon  greatly  shortened  and  there  would  be 
degeneration  of  race  unless  considerable  reforms  were  made  in  sanitary  affairs.  The 
vcLiistrar-generalof  Great  Britain  in  a  recent  report,  in  alluding  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  that  country,  says,  "Within  the  shores  of  these  islands  28,000,000  of  people  dwell 
who  have  not  only  supplied  her  (England's)  armies  and  set  her  fleets  in  motion,  but  have 
manufactured  innumerable  products  and  are  employed  in  the  investigation  of  scientific 
truths  and  the  creation  of  works  of  inestimable  value  to  the  human  race.  These  people 
do  not  live  out  half  their  days.  A  hundred  and  forty  thousand  of  them  die  eveiy  year 
unnatural  deaths;  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  are  constantl}'  suffering  from  dis- 
eases which  may  be  prevented.  Their  strength  is  impaired  in  a  thousand  ways;  their 
affections  and  intellects  are  disturbed,  deranged,  and  dimmed.  Who  will  delivei  the 
nation  from  these  terrible  enemies?  Who  will  confer  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Kingdom  the  blessings  of  health  and  long  life?"  W^e  will  conclude  this  article  with  a 
condensed  statement  of  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  (q.v.),  surgeon-general  of 
tiie  American  army  of  the  revolution,  contained  in  his  Medical  Inguii'ies  and  Obser- 
vations, several  editions  of  which  were  published  at  the  commencement  of  this  century. 
He  reviews  the  circumstances  which  favor  longevity,  the  condition  of  body  and  mind 
which  attends  it,  and  the  peculiar  diseases  of  old  age,  and  their  remedies.'  The  most 
important  circumstance  is  descent  from  long-lived  ancestors.  He  says,  "  I  have  not 
found  a  single  instance  of  a  person  who  has  lived  to  be  80  years  old  in  whom  this  was 
not  the  case.  In  some  instances  I  have  found  the  descent  was  only  from  one,  but  in 
general  it  was  from  both  parents.  Dr.  Franklin,  who  died  in  his  84th  year,  was  descended 
from  long-lived  parents.  His  father  died  at  89  and  his  mother  at  87.  His  father  had 
seventeen  children  by  two  wishes."  Intemperance  in  eating,  Dr.  Rush  found  in  his 
experience,  was  even  more  prejudicial  to  longevity  than  intemperance  in  drinking,  for 
lie  met  only  one  man  84  years  of  age  who  had  been  intemperate  in  eating,  but  four  or 
five  w^ho  had  been  intemperate  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  He  considers  that  literary 
pursuits  are  favorable  to  long  life.  "  Business,  politics,  and  religion,  which  are  the  objects 
of  attention  of  men  of  all  classes,  impart  a  vigor  to  the  understanding  which  by  being 
conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  body  tends  to  produce  health  and  long  life."  In  regard 
to  the  married  state  he  met  with  only  one  person  over  80  years  of  age  who  had  never 
been  married.  He  makes  particular  mention  of  a  woman,  a  native  of  Herefordshire  in 
England,  who  was  in  the  100th  year  of  her  age,  and  who  had  born  a  child  at  60.  She 
had  suckled  successive  children  at  the  same  time.  D;*.  Rush  remarked  that  immigrants 
fiom  Europe  often  acquired  fresh  vigor  from  change  of  climate  and  occupation,  and 
probably  a  prolongation  of  life.  His  observations  did  not  indicate  that  acute  or  chronic 
diseases  shortened  life,  and  mentions  the  fact  that  "Dr.  Franklin  had  two  successive 
vomicas  (cavities  containing  purulent  matter)  in  his  lungs  before  he  was  40  years  old."  It 
is  not  improbable,  however,  that  his  lung  difficulty  did  shorten  his  life.  He  met  with 
one  man  86  years  old  who  had  suffered  all  his  life  from  sj^ncope,  but  he  met  with  but 
one  person  beyond  the  age  of  80  who  had  ever  had  a  disease  of  the  stomach.  Mr.  John 
8trangeways  Hutton,  who  died  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  109th  year  of  his  age,  informed 
Dr.  Rush  that  he  had  never  vomited  in  his  life.  "  He  was  born,"  says  Dr.  Rush,  "in 
Wew  York  city  in  the  year  1664.  His  grandfather  lived  to  be  101,  but  was  unable  to 
walk  for  30  years  before  he  died,  from  excessive  corpulence.  His  mother  died  at  91. 
He  had  a  fixed  dislike  of  ardent  spirits  of  all  kinds;  his  appetite  was  good,  and  he  ate 
plentifully  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  but  rarely  drinking  between  meals.  He 
married  twice,  having  eight  children  by  his  first,  and  seventeen  by  his  second  wife.  He 
was  about  5  ft.  9  in.  in  stature,  slender,  and  carried  an  erect  head  to  the  last  years  of 
his  life.  He  says,  "  I  have  not  found  the  loss  of  teeth  to  affect  the  duration  of  life  so 
much  as  might  be  expected.  Edward  Drinker,  who  lived  to  be  108  years  old,  lost  his 
teeth  thirty  years  before  he  died,  from  drawing  the  hot  smoke  of  tobacco  inlo  his  mouth 
through  a  short  pipe."  He  makes  the  observation  that  "more  women  live  to  be  old  than 
men,  but  more  men  live  to  be  vei-i/  old  than  women.     In  regard  to  the  characteristics  of 
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the  body  and  mind  of  old  jioople  he  mentions  their  great  sensitiveness  to  cold,  and  says, 
"I  met  with  an  old  woman  who  slept  conliaually  under  three  blankets  and  a  coverlet 
durinir  the  hottest  summer  months.  The  servant  of  prince  de  Beaufremont.who  came  from 
Mont  Jura  to  Paris  at  ihe  aue  of  121  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  lirst  national  assembly  of 
France,  sliivered  with  cold  in  tiie  middle  of  the  dog-days  when  he  was  not  near  a  good 
tire.  The  hite  Dr.  Chovet,  of  tliis  city  (Piuladelphia),  who  lived  to  be  85,  slept  in  a  baize 
uight-gown  under  eight  blankets  and  a  coverlet,  in  a  stove  room  many  years  before  he 
died."  He  remarks  that  death  from  old  age  is  the  effect  of  a  gradual  palsy,  showing  itself 
tirst  in  the  eyes  and  ears,  then  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  reaching  the  brain  the  last. 

LONGFELLOW,  Henky  Wadsworth  {ante),  was  the  son  of  Stephen,  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  Portland,  Me.  Wliile  a  student  in  Bowdoin  college  he  wrote  some  of  the  best 
known  of  his  earlier  poems,  among  them  the  Hymn  oftJce  Moravian  Nuns;  the  Spirit  of 
Poetry;  Woods  in  Winter,  [xiiiX  Stinri^e  on  the  Hills.  He  lield  his  professorship  at  Har- 
vard 17  years,  resigning  in  18o4,  but  continuing  to  reside  at  Cambridge,  in  the  house 
occupied  by  Washington  when  the  revolutionary  army  was  encamped  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. He  spent  the  summer  of  1842  at  Boppard  on  the  Rhine.  In  1868-69  he  revisited 
Europe,  and  was  everywhere  the  recipient  of  high  honors,  especially  in  England,  where 
his  writings  are  exceedingly  popular.  Men  of  tlie  highest  literary  and  social  distinction 
sought  his  acquaintance  and  were  charmed  by  his  diguiiied,  kindly,  and  unassuming 
deportment.  The  general  verdict  upon  his  poetry  is  that,  while  it  fails  to  represent  the 
deepest  jmssions  of  human  nature,  it  is  always  kindled  by  the  broadest  sympathies,  and 
marked  by  a  delicate  appreciation  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature  and  noble  in  human- 
ity. Keenly  sensitive  to  the  imperfections  and  misdoings  of  men,  he  is  never  censori- 
ous, but  always  gentle  and  persuasive,  appealing  to  the  sympathies  and  motives  which 
are  common  to  people  of  every  race,  country,  and  clime.  He  exhibits  the  fruits  of  a 
broad  culture,  not  in  strained  allusions  to  things  beyond  the  reach  of  common  readers, 
but  in  the  clearness  and  simplicity  with  which  he  interprets  to  them  the  noblest  thoughts 
of  the  uoblestmen  of  every  age  and  country.  Among  his  latest  works  are  Poems  of 
Places,  selected  from  a  great  number  of  authors  and  filling  31  small  volumes;  and 
Ultima  Thide,  a  volume  of  original  poems. 

LONGFELLOW,  Samuel,  b.  Portland,  Me.,  1819;  brother  of  Henry  Wadsworth; 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1839,  and  at  the  divinity  school  in  1846;  from  1853  to 
1860  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Unitarian  church  in  Brooklyn,  resigning  in  order  to  go  to 
Europe.  After  his  return  to  America  he  resided  many  years  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
l)reacliing  frequently  in  Unitarian  pulpits,  but  for  most  of  the  time  devoted  chiefly  to 
literary  pursuits.  In  1878  he  became  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  in  Germautown, 
Penn.,  where  he  remains.  He  belongs  to  what  is  called  the  "  left  wing"  of  the  Unitarian 
denoniination,  the  section  holding  views  most  variant  from  the  evangelical.  In  1847,  in 
a.Ssociaiion  with  the  rev.  Samuel  Johnson  and  the  rev.  Samuel  Osgood,  lie  compiled  A 
Book  of  Hy/Yins,  jocularly  called  the  "  Sam  Book,"  but  very  highly  esteemed  both  upon 
literary  and  religious  grounds,  and  which  was  afterwards  revised  and  published  with  the 
title  of  Hymns  of  t  lie  Spirit.  In  1859  he  published  a  book  of  Hymns  and  Tunes  for  Con- 
gregational Use.  He  has  written  a  number  of  hymns  marked  by  devoutness  of  feeling 
as  well  as  a  cultivated  literary  taste,  and  some  of  his  fugitive  poems  are  very  highl}-^ 
esteemed.  His  published  sermons  and  essays  are  remarkable  for  elevation  of  lone,  for 
clearness  of  insight,  and  purity  of  style, 

LON'GHI,  Giuseppe,  1766-1831;  b.  at  Monza,  near  Milan;  studied  at  the  school  of 
engraving  there,  became  professor  in  1798,  and  subsequently  for  several  years  the  head 
of  the  institution.  In  1801,  by  invitation  of  Bonaparte,  he  took  part  in  the  Cisalpine 
council  at  Lyons,  going  afterwards  to  Paris.  His  chief  works  are  the  "Vision  of  Eze- 
kiel,"  after  Raphael;  the  "JVIagdalen"  of  Correggio;  the  "Madonna  del  lago,"  after 
Leonardo  da  Vinci;  and  "Galatea,"  after  Albano.  He  engraved  many  fine  heads, 
among  them  those  of  Washington,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Napoleon.  The  plates  known 
as  the  "  Facti  di  Napoleone  il  Grande  "  are  among  his  masterpieces.  His  latest  biography 
was  published  by  Baretta  in  1837.     Died  at  Milan. 

LONG  ISLAND  {ante),  an  island  belonging  to  the  state  of  New^  York,  embracing  the 
three  counties  of  Kings,  Queens,  and  Suffolk.  It  lies  between  40°  34'  and  41°  10'  n.^lat., 
and  between  IV  51'  and  74^  4'  w.  longitude.  It  is  bounded  s.  and  e.  by  the  iVtlantic 
ocean,  n.  by  Long  Island  sound,  and  w.  by  the  bay  of  New  York  and  the  East  river.  Its 
length  is  about  125  m.,  its  average  width  14  m. ;  area,  927,900  acres;  pop.  '80,  744,022. 
The  coast  is  indented  with  many  bays  and  inlets,  abounding  with  shell  and  other  fish. 
One  of  these  is  Peconic  bay,  30  m.  long,  which  divides  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  into 
two  parts  or  projections,  the  one  on  the  n.  side  terminating  at  Oyster  Pond  point,  that 
on  the  s.  terminating  at  Montauk  point,  20  m.  farther  east.  On  the  s.  side  of  the  island 
is  a  bay  nearly  100  m.  long  and  from  2  to  5  m.  broad,  formed  by  the  Great  South  beach, 
a  strip  of  white  sand  from  one-fourth  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  with  occasional  open- 
ings to  the  ocean.  Near  the  western  end  of  the  island  are  Jamaica,  Hempstead,  Oyster, 
and  Huntington  bays.  Shelter,  Gardiner's,  Fisher's  and  Plumb  islands,  in  the  adjacent 
waters,  are  attached  politically  to  J^ong  Island.  The  coasts,  bordering  as  they  do  on 
the  track  of  an  immense  ocean  commerce,  are  furnished  not  only  with  a  large  number 
of  lig'.ithouses,  but  with  life-saving  stations,  provided  with  every  means  of  rendering  aid 
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to  vessels  in  distress.  The  surface,  though  presenting  considerable  variety,  is  marked 
by  no  great  elevations.  A  range  of  hills  extends,  with  frequent  interruptions,  from 
the  northern  boundar}'-  of  New  Utrecht  in  tlie  w.  almost  to  the  eastei-n  extremity  of  the 
island  on  then,  side  of  Peconic  bay.  These  hills  are  considerably  nearer  to  the  northern 
tljan  to  the  southern  margin  of  the  island.  North  of  them  the  surlace  is  uneven  and 
KPJiig],],  while  on  the  s.  it  has  a  gradual  inclination  toward  the  sea,  and  i^  broken  here 
and  there  by  wide  sandy  plains  producing  only  coarse  grass  and  stunted  shrubs.  Some 
of  these  plains,  by  the  application  of  manures,  have  of  late  years  been  brought  under 
cultivation.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  ishmd  is  in  forest,  from  which  wild  game 
has  not  yet  been  wholly  exterminated.  There  are  numerous  springs  and  sniall 
streams,  and  many  ponds,  some  of  them  quite  large,  while  swamps  and  marshes 
abound.  The  largest  stream  is  the  Peconic,  which,  after  a  course  of  15  m.,  empties 
into  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  It  furnishes  numerous  mill  seats.  Of  salt  marsh  the 
island  is  computed  to  contain  more  than  100  sq.m.  With  the  exception  of  the  sandy 
plains  above  mentioned  the  soil  is  for  the  most  part  fertile,  in  some  sections  peculiarly 
rich.  Much  of  it  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  being  devoted  lo  the  production  of 
vegetables  for  the  Brooklyn  and  New  York  markets.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
two  westernmost  counties.  Kings  and  Queens.  The  climate,  on  account  of  the  influence 
of  the  sea,  is  milder  and  more  equable  than  the  same  latitude  in  the  interior,  the  mer- 
cury seldom  falling  below  zero  or  rising  above  90°,  the  average  temperatuie  being 
about  51°.-  The  highest  elevations  on  the  island  are  Hempstead  Harbor  hill  at  Roslyn, 
and  West  hill  in  Suffolk  co.,  both  which  are  384  ft.  above  the  sea.  On  the  s.  side, 
Coney  island,  Rockaway,  Quogue,  Babylon,  Fire  island,  Southampton,  Easthampton, 
and  Montauk  point  are  watering-places,  several  of  which  are  much  frequented  in  the 
hot  season.  Coney  island  especially,  which  is  but  a  few  miles  from  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  and  easily  accessible  by  boat  or  rail,  has  within  a  few  years  become  a  place 
of  resort  for  vast  multitudes  of  people,  for  whose  accommodation  immense  hotels  have 
been  erected.  The  Long  Island  railroad  passes  through  nearly  the  entire  length  of 
the  island,  from  Hunter's  Point  at  the  western  to  Greenport  near  the  eastern  extremity, 
and  connects  by  branches  with  various  places  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  its 
main  track;  wdiile  there  are  numerous  other  and  shorter  roads,  connecting  many  towns 
with  Brooklyn  and  New  York.  Among  these  are  the  North  Shore,  Southern,  Flushing 
and  Central,  Flushing  and  North  Side,  Smithtown  and  Port  Jefferson,  New  York  and 
Rockaway,  Newtown  and  Flushing,  Bay  Ridge,  Hempstead  and  Jerusalem,  Brooklyn 
and  Jnmaica,  Brooklyn  and  Coney  Island,  etc.  Steamboats  also  ply  regularly  between 
New  York  and  the  principal  towns  on  the  n.  side. 

The  principal  cities  and  towns  on  the  island  are  Brooklyn,  Long  Island  City,  Garden 
City.  Flatbush,  New  Lots,  Flushing,  Hempstead,  Jamaica,  Oyster  Bay,  North  Hemp- 
stead, Huntington,  Brookhaven,  Riverhead,  Southampton,  and  Southold.  Brooklyn,  at 
the  extreme  western  extremity  of  the  island,  is  the  third  city  of  the  Unite^l  States  in 
population.  It  is  connected  with  different  parts  of  New  York  by  eight  or  ten  ferries, 
and  will  soon  be  connected  therewith  by  amagnificent  wire  suspension  bridge, crossing  at 
such  a  height  that  only  the  largest  vessels  will  have  to  lower  their  topmost-masts  in  pass- 
ing under  it.  Garden  City  was  founded  by  the  late  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  a  wealthy  rp.er- 
chantof  New  York,  on  land  formerly  known  as  Hempstead  plains,  which,  since  the  hrst 
discover}^  of  the  island  had  been  regarded  as  almost  worthless.  Mr.  Stewart  purchased  a 
tract  of  12,000  acres,  on  a  portion  of  which  Garden  City  has  been  built,  wdiile  other 
portions  have  been  brought  under  successful  cultivation.  The  city  is  as  yet  in  an 
inchoate  state;  though  it  contains  many  fine  buildings  and  a  considerable  population. 
One  of  the  objects  of  the  founder  was  to  furnish  economical  and  healthful  homes  for 
families  of  small  means,  whose  heads  might  be  employed  in  New  York.  An  immense 
and  costly  cathedral,  for  the  uses  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. 

Long  island  when  first  discovered  was  the  abode  of  13  tribes  of  Indians,  of  which 
the  only  remnants  are  some  200  Shinnecooks,  a  mixed  breed  of  Indians  and  negroes  in 
Southampton,  and  a  few  families  of  Montauks.  The  island  was  included  in  the  grant 
made  to  the  Plymouth  colony  by  James  I.  in  1620.  In  1625  the  first  settlement  was , 
made  by  some  French  Protestants  under  Dutch  protection.  In  1636  the  Dutch  made 
several  settlements  at  the  western  end,  near  New  York,  but  the  larger  portion  of  the 
island,  and  especially  its  eastern  section,  was  settled  b}^  colonists  from  Connecticut  and 
other  parts  of  New  England,  The  island  was  called  ''Lange  Islandt"  by  the  Dutch;  in 
1693  the  English  changed  it  by  law  to  the  "  island  of  Nassau" — a  name,  iiowever,  which 
never  came  into  popular  use.  In  1636  Jaques  Bentyn  and  Adrianse  Bennet  purchased 
of  the  Indians  930  acres  of  land  within  the  present  boundaries  of  the  city  of  Brookh'n. 
Mr.  Bennet  erected  here  the  first  house  ever  built  upon  the  island,  and  which  was  burned 
by  the  Indians  in  1643.  In  the  troubles  which  preceded  the  revolution  the  people  of 
Long  Island  were  intensely  patriotic,  but  the  reverses  of  the  American  arms  which 
placed  the  island  in  the  power  of  the  British  during  the  war  made  it  impossible  for 
them  to  do  much  for  the  cause  of  independence.  One  of  the  earliest  battles  of  the  war 
was  fougiit  in  Brooklyn,  Aug.  26-28,  1776,  when  the  Americans  occupying  the  defen- 
sive under  gen.  Putnam  were  overcome  by  a  greatly  superior  Briti.^h  force  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat  in  boats  across  the  East  river  under  cover  of  a  thick  fog.     The  patriotic 
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portion  of  the  inhabilants.  left  tliu>  under  British  rontrol,  endured  many  privatioub  and 
not  a  little  pcri^ecutioa  during  the  whole  period  of  the  war. 

LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  a  eity  in  Que(Mis  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the  n.w.  extremity  of  Long 
Island;  formed  from  a  ])ortion  of  the  town  of  Newtown,  and  incorporated  in  1870;  pop. 
74  about  1(3.000.  It  extends  3  m.  e.  and  w.,  and  5  m.  n.  and  s.,  and  has  a  water  front 
of  10  m.  along  Newtown  creek,  which  separates  it  from  Brooklyn,  and  thence  n.  along 
East  river  to  Bowery  bay.  It  is  divided  into  five  wards  and  has  3  post-offices,  viz. 
Astoria,  Ravenswood,  and  Long  Island  City.  The  s.w.  portion  is  called  Hunter's  Point, 
this  being  the  w.  terminus  of  tlie  Long  Island,  Flushing,  and  other  railroads.  The  n. 
portion  is  the  most  elevated,  and  in  Astoria  and  Ravenswood  are  many  fine  residences 
and  beautiful  drives.  The  streets  and  avenues  are  wide,  and  provision  is  made  for  three 
public  parks.  Hunter's  Point  is  connected  with  New  York  city  by  2  ferries,  Astoria  by 
one  and  by  the  Harlem  boats.  Several  lines  of  horse-railroad  connect  the  city  with 
Brooklyn.  Hunter's  Point  is  a  great  depot  for  the  storage  and  shipment  of  petrolemn. 
It  contains  extensive  lumber-yards,  several  oil  refineries,  granite  works,  a  marine  rail- 
way, and  manufactures  of  chemicals,  cabinet-ware,  liammers,  boilers,  refrigerators, 
steam  engines,  asbestos  roofing,  mattresses,  etc.  Astoria  has  manufactures  of  piano- 
fortes, carpets,  carriages,  jewehy,  etc.  The  city  lias  14  churches,  a  fine  court-house, 
excellent  school-buildings,  and  'l  daily  and  5  weekly  newspapers.  The  courts  of  the 
county  of  Queens  are  held  here,  though  the  various  county  offices  remain  at  Jamaica, 
tiie  former  capital. 

LONG  ISLAND  SOUND  {ante),  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  lying  between  New- 
York  and  Connecticut  on  the  n.  and  Long  Island  on  thes. :  about  110  m.  in  length  and 
from  2  to  25  m.  in  breadth.  Its  depth  is  generally  about  70  ft.,  scarcely  anywhere  exceed- 
mg  120  ft.  It  is  connected  w-ith  the  ocean  on  thee,  by  a  passage  called  the  Race,  and  on 
the  w.  by  the  East  river,  New  York  bay,  and  the  Narrows.  It  has  many  harbors  mod- 
erately good,  and  one  or  two  excellent.  The  Connecticut  shore  is  rocky  and  reefs 
impede  navigation  for  a  distance  from  the  land:  the  Long  Island  shore  is  less  broken. 
The  principal  rivers  fiowiug  into  the  sound  are  the  Housatonic,  Connecticut,  and  Thames. 
The  sound  is  the  route  of  an  extensive  commerce  between  New  Y'"ork  and  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  of  New  England,  and  is  navigated  by  many  lines  of  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels.  The  narrow  and  rock-bound  strait  called  *'  Hell-gate,"  at  the  w^estern  extremity 
of  the  sound,  has  made  this  route  practically  unavailable  hitherto  for  vessels  approaching 
New  Y'ork  from  the  ocean,  but  measures  are  in  progress  for  widening  the  channel  by 
the  removal  of  the  rocks,  and,  when  this  work  is  fully  accomplished,  a  new  and  highly 
advantageous  channel  for  ocean  commerce  will  be  opened. 

LONG  LAKE,  one  of  the  series  of  Adirondack  lakes,  situated  in  the  n.e.  part  of 
Hamilton  co. ;  18  m.  in  length,  and  about  3  m.  wide.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
the  surrounding  scenery,  having  Buck  mountain  on  the  right  and  the  Blueberry  moun- 
tains on  the  left,  as  one  enters  by  way  of  the  Raquette  river.  From  this  point  a  fine 
view  is  obtained  of  Mt.  Seward.  4,348  ft.  in  height,  from  which  the  lake  is  distant  10 
miles.  The  lake  itself  is  at  an  elevation  1575  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  position 
and  its  length  make  it  an  important  part  of  the  interesting  and  extensive  line  of  travel 
through  successive  lakes  and  streams  in  the  Adirondack  region. 

LONGLAND,  Robkrt.     See  Langlande. 

LONGLEY,  Charles  Tiio.mas,  d.d.,  1794-1868;  b.  in  Westmeathshire,  England; 
educated  at  Westminster  school  and  Christ-church  college,  Oxford,  where  he  ranked  as 
first-class  scholar  in  classics.  After  his  graduation  he  continued  some  time  at  the  uni- 
versity as  cohege  tutor,  censor,  and  public  examiner.  He  became  perpetual  curate  of 
Cowley  in  1823;  rector  of  West  Tytherly,  1827;  head-master  of  Harrow  school,  1829; 
bishop  of  Ripon,  1836;  of  Durham,  1856;  archbishop  of  York,  1860;  and  of  Canterbury, 
1862.  In  this  last  position,  as  primate  of  all  England,  he  continued  until  his  death. 
The  year  before  he  died  he  presided  at  the  sessions  of  the  Pan-Anglican  synod,  composed 
of  all  the  bishops  of  the  church  of  England  and  of  the  churches  in  communion  Avith  it. 
By  some  persons  archbishop  Longley  has  been  described  as  deficient  in  firmness  and 
other  positive  elements  of  character  required  especially  in  his  most  exalted  position, 
A»'hich  he  held  at  a  difiicult  time.  In  person  he  was  amiable,  dignified,  courteous,  and 
devout  Before  his  death  he  referred  to  words  which  had  been  used  by  bishop  Hooker, 
expressive  of  his  sense  of  guilt  and  of  his  reliance  on  the  blood  of  Christ  to  cleanse  him 
from  sin,  as  containing  the  faith  in  which  he  wished  to  die. 

LONGMAN,  Thomas,  1699-1755;  b.  England;  havmg  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
John  Osborne,  a  bookseller  of  London,  was  taken  into  partnership  by  him  in  1725,  in 
Paternoster  row,  establishing  a  business  which  has  since  been  continued  by  his  succes- 
sors, on  the  same  site  under  various  firm  names — now  Longmans,  Green,  Reader.  & 
Dyer.  The  style  of  the  firm  at  one  time  was  Messrs.  Longman.  Brown,  (Treen,  Hurst, 
Rees.  Orme  &  Longmans.  In  1728  1.;'  was  concern(;d  in  {)ublishing.  by  subscription, 
the  Ci/clopmdia  of  Ephraim  Chambers  in  2  large  folio  volumes,  a  second  (edition  a])p(!aring 
in  less  than  10  years,  and  5  editions  in  18  years.  It  is,  with  oik;  exception  (the  l^exiron 
Tcchnicum  of  John  Harris,  1706-10).  tlu;  first  English  encyclopa'dia  or  general  dictionary 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  subdivided  under  suitable  heads  and  alphabetically  arranged. 
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It  subsequently  formed  the  basis  of  Bees' s  CydopoBdia,  4  vols.,  1781-8G.  He  was  one  of 
six  booksellers  who  undertook  in  1747  to  publish  a  dictionary  of  tiie  English  lai)guaii:e 
in  2  folio  vols.,  and  employed  Samuel  Johnson  to  perform  the  work  for  the  sum  of  1500 
guineas,  out  of  which  he  paid  his  assistants.  The  dictionary  was  issued  complete  in 
1755,  but  has  been  so  altered  by  editors  as  scarcely  to  be  recognized,  in  its  present  guise, 
as  Johnson's. 

LONGMAN,  Thomas,  1731-97;  b.  England;  nephew  of  Thomas  (1699-1755),  was 
received  into  the  publishing  company  of  his  uncle  in  1754,  and  was  the  pioneer  among 
exporters  of  books  to  America.  In  1776  he  began  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  Chambers  s 
Gydopcedia,  completed  in  1786,  4  vols,  folio,  edited  by  Abraham  Rees,  who  became  one 
of  the  firm,  and  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  publishing  Rees's  Cydopmdia,  1803-19, 
in  45  vols. 

LONGMAN,  Thomas  Norton,  1770-1842;  b.  England;  for  50  years  the  head  of  the 
publishiui::  firm  of  Lougman  &  Co.  of  Paternoster  row,  London,  son  of  Thomas  (1731- 
97),  and  grandnephew  of  the  original  publisher  of  that  name.  In  1792  he  became  a 
partner  with  his  father  in  publishmg  and  selling  books,  adding  greatly  to  the  influence 
and  efiiciency  of  the  house  as  long  as  his  connection  with  it  lasted;  admitting  various 
partners  during  his  long  career  as  business  manager.  In  the  early  years  of  the  19th  c. 
they  held  the  copyright  of  Lindley  Murray's  EmjUsh  Grammar,  and  brought  out  the  first 
efforts  of  Coleridge,  "Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  others  of  the  lake  poets.  Prior  to  1811 
they  were  Thomas  Moore's  pubhsliers,  wdth  the  exception  of  his  life  of  lord  Byron. 
Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  and  some  of  the  Waoerley  novels  were  published  by  them ; 
also  the  works  of  Macaulay,  Herschel,  etc.  In  1826  they  assisted  in  publisliing  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  issued  133  vols,  of  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cydopoidia,  1829-46.  He 
left  the  business  to  his  sons  Thomas  and  William,  under  the  style  of  Longmans,  Gre-ju, 
Reader  &  Dyer,  who  have  sustained  the  distinguished  character  of  the  firm. — William 


Lakes,  was  printed  for  private  circulation.  William  also  wn-ote  a  number  of  articles  on 
entomology,  attaining  some  distinction  in  that  branch  of  study. 

LONGOBARDS.     See  Lombaiids  and  Lombaiidy,  ante. 

LONG  PARLIAMENT,  the  name  given  to  the  parliament  of  England  summoned  by 
Charles  I.  for  the  purpose  of  granting  him  supplies  wherewith  to  carry  on  his  war 
against  his  rebellious  subjects.  It  assembled  Nov.  3,  1640,  and  remained  in  session  12 
years,  5  moutiis,  and  17  days,  when  it  was  dissolved  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  April  20,  1653. 
This  parliament  impeached  and  executed  the  earl  of  Strafford,  aboUshed  the  star  cham- 
ber, and  provided  against  its  own  dissolution  except  by  its  own  consent.  Finally  it 
drove  out  of  the  house  of  commons  those  members  who  remained  faithful  to  the  king, 
dismissed  the  house  of  lords,  and  established  a  high  court  of  justice,  before  which  the 
king  was  brought  to  trial  and  sentenced  to  death,  being  beheaded  on  the  scaffold  Jan. 
30,  1649.  Wiiea  Cromwell  expelled  the  remains  of  the  long  parliament,  he  set  up 
another  assembly,  of  nominated  members,  but  in  the  tumultuous  state  of  public  feeling, 
neither  this  nor  any  other  of  his  parliamentary  experiments  worked  satisfactorily. 

LONGSTREET,  Augustus  Baldwin,  ll.d.,  1799-1870;  b.  Augusta,  Ga.;  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1813;  studied  law  at  the  celebrated  school  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Richmond  co.,  Ga.,  in  1815;  began  his  legal  practice  in  Greens- 
borough,  Ga.,  and  soon  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession.  In  1821  he  was  a  member 
of  the  legislature,  and  in  1822  made  judge  of  the  court  in  the  Ocmulgee  circuit,  but 
soon  resigned  his  judicial  honors,  continued  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Augusta,  and 
established  there  the  Sentinel  newspaper,  which  in  1838  was  consolidated  with  the 
Chronide.  In  1838  he  abandoned  the  legal  profession  to  become  a  clergyman,  united 
liimself  with  the  Methodist  conference  of  Georgia,  and  was  at  once  assigned  to  a  pastorate 
in  Augusta.  In  1839  he  w\as  elected  president  of  Emory  college,  Oxford,  Ga.,  holding 
the  position  until  1848,  when  he  Avas  made  president  of  Centenary  college.  La.,  but  was 
soon  afterwards  transferred  to  the  university  of  Mississippi  at  Oxfoid.  He  was  a  mem- 
l)er  of  the  general  conference  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1844,  and  took  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  debates  upon  the  case  of  bishop  Andrew  (involving  the  question  of 
slavery),  which  ended  in  a  rupture  of  the  M.  E.  church  into  the  northern  and  southern 
bodies.  He  was  an  active  politician  of  the  state  rights  democratic  school,  and  a  sup- 
porter of  slavery.  Among  his  writings  may  be  mentioned  iMtersfrom  Georgia  to  Massa- 
chusetts; Letters  to  Clergymen  of  the  Northern  Methodist  Church;  and  A  Recieio  <f  the  Decision 
(f  the  Snpreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates  in  the  Case  of  McCalloch  v.  IVie  State  of  Maryland. 
His  litei-ary  writings  were  of  a  humorous  character,  and  among  these  were  Georgia 
Scenes  and  Master  William  Miltcn,  or  the  Youth  of  Brilliant  Talents  who  was  Ruined  by 
Bad  Luck.     Died  at  Oxford,  Miss. 

LONGSTREET,  James,  b.  S.  C,  1820;  appointed  to  the  military  academy  from  Ala- 
bama, and  after  his  graduation  in  1842  stationed  at  various  points  on  the  Texan 
frontier  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war,  in  which  he  served  with  distinction, 
and  was  brevetted  successively  captain  and  major  for  gallantry  at  Churubusco  and 
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Molino  del  Roy.  After  the  war  he  continued  to  serve  in  Texas,  becoming  ]»nyinnster 
with  the  rank  of  major  in  I808.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  lie  threw  up  his  com- 
mission, and  entered  the  confederate  service.  He  commanded  the  4th  brigade  of 
Beauregard's  1st  corps,  participating  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Promoted  to  a 
major-generalship  in  1862,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  under  Lee  against 
Pope,  McClellan.  Burnside,  and  Meade.  After  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Dec.  18, 
18(52,  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-general.  He  led  the  confederate  right  at  Gettysburg, 
and  being  sent  by  Lee  to  the  relief  of  Bragg,  carried  the  day  at  Chickamauga,  Sej)!.  19, 
20,  18(>2.  In  Nov.  of  the  same  year  he  drove  Burnside  into  Knoxville,  to  which  he  laid 
siege;  but  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  after  the  federal  victory  at  Chattanooga,  and 
join  Lee  in  Virginia.  He  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  operations  in  the  Wilderness, 
till  severely  wounded.  May  6,  1664,  but  recovered  in  time  to  resume  command  of  his 
corps  during  tlie  siege  of  Petersburg.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  v;hose  results  he  was  one 
of  the  lirst  southerners  to  accept,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  development  of  the  southern 
railroad  system.  Afterwards  separating  himself  from  the  majority  of  his  former  associ- 
ates, he  accepted  ofhce  under  a  republican  administration,  becoming  in  1869  surveyor  of 
the  port  of  New  Orleans.  In  1875  he  removed  to  Georgia,  and  in  1880  was  sent  to 
Turkey  as  U.  iS.  minister. 

LONGSTREET,  William,  1760-1814;  b.  N.J.  Removing  to  Georgia,  he  con- 
ceived, as  soon  as.  or  before  Fulton,  the  idea  of  propelling  boats  by  steam,  and  in  1790 
applied  to  the  governor  of  Georgia  for  means  to  carry  out  his  plan.  His  application  was 
refused,  but  some  time  afterwards  he  succeeded  in  building  a  small  boat,  wl\ich  went 
up  the  Savannah  river  at  a  speed  of  5  m.  an  hour.  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  the 
•'breast-roller"  improvement  of  the  cotton-gin,  working  by  horse-power.  He  built  two 
of  these  to  run  by  steam  at  Augusta,  but  they  were  burned,  as  were  the  steam  mills 
which  he  subsequently  built  at  St.  Mary's, 

LONGUEVILLE,  Anne  Genevieve  de  Bourbon-Conde,  Duchesse  de.  1619-79;  b. 
in  the  donjon  of  Vincennes,  wiiere  her  father,  Henry  HI.  of  Bourbon,  was  a  prisoner. 
Her  mother  was  Charlotte  de  Montmorency,  sister  of  the  great  Conde.  Before  arriving 
at  womanhood  her  beauty  and  grace,  and  a  singularly  s}' mpathetic  attraction,  made  her 
(le')Ut  at  the  court  a  social  event.  She  was  at  once  a  pupil  and  a  star  in  the  choice 
society  gathered  around  tlie  marquise  de  Rambouillet.  In  1642,  at  the  age  of  23,  she 
became  wife  of  the  due  de  Longueville,  an  old  7'oue,  who  deserved  and  received  no  love 
from  his  young  wife.  She  was  strongly  attached  to  Coligny,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel 
by  the  due  de  Guise.  In  1646,  her  husband  being  ambassador  at  Munster,  the  duchess 
was  already  so  renowned  for  her  charms  that  her  j-eceplion  was  like  an  ovation  to  a 
monarch;  but  she  speedily  tired  of  the  vulgar  show,  and  returned  to  the  more  elegant 
and  refined  circles  of  Paris.  Tlie  due  de  Rochefoucauld,  author  of  the  Maximes,  became 
her  ardent  admirer  and  favorite.  Up  to  this  time  she  had  exhibited  only  the  power  to 
charm  tiie  most  eminent  men  by  a  singular  blending  of  languor  and  sweetness  of  manner. 
The  internal  troubles  of  France  generated  a  strong  animosity  between  the  French  par- 
liament and  cardinal  Mazarin,  regent  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  developed  into  a  civil  war,  called 
the  war  of  the  Fronde.  The  duchess  participated  in  the  popular  hatred  of  Mazarin  and 
espoused  the  other  side.  From  this  time  she  appears  in  arule  which  exhibits  energ3%  powers 
of  intrigue,  and  ability  of  a  high  order.  La  Rochefoucauld's  ascendency  over  her  heart 
and  her  mind  awakened  her  to  political  ambition.  She  became  the  soul  and  bond  of 
alliance  between  the  various  friends  of  the  parliament,  and  supported  the  acts  of  the 
citizens  of  Paris,  who  ro.se  against  ^lazarin  and  b}-  barricades  forced  his  flight  from  the 
city.  With  the  ducliesse  de  Bouillon  installed  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  she  aided  to  keep 
Paris  in  the  possession  of  the  insurrectionists  against  the  regent.  During  this  time  she 
gave  birtli  to  a  child,  alleged  to  be  a  son  of  La  Rochefoucauld.  She  was  an  active  party 
to  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mazarin  in  1649.  Soon  after,  her  husband  was  imprisoned 
in  Vineeniies,  and  she  flew  to  Normandy  to  effect  a  rising  of  the  people  against  Mazarin, 
but  failed.  She  then  sought  safety  for  herself  and  fled  to  Holland,  and  thence  to  the 
great  general,  Turenne,  at  Stenau,  and  soon  acquired  an  ascendency  over  him  which 
for  a  time  made  him  untrue  to  his  government,  and  in  the  end  led  to  the  submission  of 
the  duchess  to  Mazarin  and  her  return  to  Paris.  For  a  short  time  she  returned  to  tlie 
literary  and  social  frivolities  of  tlie  Hotel  Rambouillet;  but  her  uncle  Conde  and  prince 
Conti,  her  brother,  having  again  broken  witii  the  Mazarin  government,  she  joired  them 
at  Bourges  and  Bordeaux,  where  tlie  democratic  character  of  the  supporters  of  Ihcir 
cause  was  like  bitter  water  to  her  taste.  Her  party  fell  apart;  her  brother  Conti  and  La 
Rochefoucauld  made  their  separate  peace  with  the  government;  Conde  fled  to  Sjiain; 
and  the  duchess  returned  to  Paris,  pardoned  through  the  efforts  of  her  husband  in  her 
behalf.  She  immediately  after  went  into  retirement  from  society  and  politics,  but  was 
soon  required  by  her  husband  to  join  him  in  Normandy,  where  lie  was  governor.  Seek- 
ing to  avoid  ])ublicity,  as  she  then  was,  Mazarin  was  still  suspicious  of  her,  and  in  a 
conversation  with  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  plead  the  cause  of  her  brother  Conde, 
he  said:  "  You  Spaniards  can  talk  at  your  ease;  your  women  only  trouble  tJiemselves 
with  affairs  of  love;  but  in  Fran(;e  it  is  quite  another  thing,  for  we  have  three  who  are 
quite  capable  to  govern  or  to  overturn  three  kingdoms — the  duchesse  de  Longueville.  the 
princess  Palatine,  and  the  duchesse  de  Chevreuse."     The  death  of  her  husband  in  1063 
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only  iuduced  lier  to  greater  seclusiou,  and,  thcagli  she  lived  in  Paris,  her  presence  was 
only  felt  in  her  occasional  mediation  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  tlie  Protestants,  and 
to  avert  the  hostility  of  tlie  Catholic  power  towards  them.  Her  son,  born  in  1649,  had 
opened  a  brilliant  career,  and  had  even  been  called  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  when  she 
had  news  of  his  death  in  battle,  June,  1672.  She  retired  to  the  convent  of  the  Car- 
melites, but  continued  the  friend  of  the  Jansenists;  and  when  their  persecution  was 
renewed,  it  was  under  her  roof  that  "  the  grand  Arnoult"  was  successfully  hid.  For  25 
years  after  this,  Mme.  de  Longueville  lived  in  tranquillit}'-,  rendering  as  obscure  as 
"possible  the  beauty  which  never  left  her,  and  performing  the  gracious  acts  of  kindness 
which  her  life,  in  the  midst  of  the  religieuses,  gave  opportunity  to  do.  M.  Victor  Cousin 
has  written  the  MeiiioireH  de  Madame  de  Lorifjneville,  in  3  vols.,  with  a  care  that  gives  it 
one  of  the  highest  places  in  French  biography. 

LON'GUS,  a  Greek  sophist  of  the  4th  or  5th  c.  of  the  Christian  era,  author  of  a 
novel,  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  which  was  translated  into  English  by  G.  Thornley,  London, 
1657,  and  of  wdiich  an  edition  appeared  in  Leipsic  as  late  as  1835. 

LONGVIEW,  a  t.  in  Gregg  co.,  Texas,  on  the  Sabine  river,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  with  the  International  and  Great  Northern  railroad;  66  m.  w.  of 
Shreveport,  La.  Pop.  2,000.  It  has  4  churches.  1  banking-house,  and  a  number  of 
schools,  and  is  a  shipping-point  of  some  importance.  Cotton  is  the  staple  product  of 
the  region,  and  there  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  over  40  saw-mills.  Incorporated  as 
a  village  in  1871. 

LONGWORTH,  Nicholas,  1782-1863;  b.  N.  J.;  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  when  he  retired, 
devoting  himself  to  vine  culture,  in  which  he  had  become  interested  as  early  as  1828. 
He  succeeded  in  producing  exccillent  varieties  of  native  wine.  LLe  had  early  invested 
largely  in  Cincinnati  real  estate;  the  rise  in  the  value  of  which  caused  a  large  part  of 
the  great  fortune,  estimated  at  $15,000,000,  which  he  left  at  his  death. 

LONGWY,  a  t.  in  the  n.  of  the  department  of  Moselle,  France,  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  Chiers,  a  tributary  of  the  Meuse;  on  a  railway  40  m.  n.w.  of  Metz,  and  a  mile 
from  the  Belgian  frontier;  pop.  4,197.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  town.  Tlie 
former  is  on  a  hill,  where  anciently  stood  a  strong  castle,  which  was  destroyed  and 
replaced  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  by  a  town.  This  is  fortified,  well  built,  has  a  town- 
hall,  churches,  a  hospital,  a  military  prison,  and  several  deep  wells  which  supply  it  with 
water.  The  lower  town  has  manufactures  of  calico,  delft-ware,  porcelain,  table-covers, 
lace,  and  leather.  Longwy  was  founded  in  the  7th  century.  It  has  sustained  many 
.sieges.  In  1792  it  was  taken  by  the  Prussians  under  the  duke  of  Brunswick;  in  1815 
by  the  allies  under  the  prince  of  Hesse-Homburg,  after  a  vigorous  resistance.  Longwy 
was  called  by  Louis  XIV.  The  Iron  Gate  of  France. 

LONN'ROT,  Elias,  b.  Finland,  1802;  at  first  followed  his  father's  trade  of  a 
tailor,  and  was  for  a  time  apprentice  to  a  druggist,  but  subsequently  studied  medicine, 
receiving  the  degree  of  m.d.  in  1832.  He  practiced  for  a  time,  but  in  1853  became  pro- 
fessor of  Finnish  at  the  university  of  Helsingfors.  In  1835  he  published  a  collection  of 
the  popular  songs  of  East  Finland,  under  the  name  of  Kalevala,  and  in  1842  a  collection 
of  populiir  proverbs. 

LONOKE,  a  co.  in  e.  central  Arkansas,  formed  in  1870  from  portions  of  Prairie  and 
Pulaski  counties,  and  bounded  n.  by  Cypress  bayou.  It  is  traversed  by  the  St.  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  and  Southern,  and  the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  railroads.  The  soil  is 
fertile;  much  of  the  surface  is  in  forest.     Pop.  '80.  12,147.     Capital,  Lonoke. 

LOOMIS,  Elias,  ll.d.,  b.  in  Connecticut  in  1811,  educated  at  Yale  college,  graduat- 
ing in  1830;  was  tutor  there  for  three  years,  1833-36;  spent  the  next  year  in  sclentitic 
investigation  in  Paris,  where  he  made  a  careful  study  of  astronomy,  meteorology,  and 
higher  mathematics;  on  his  return  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
Western  Reserve  college,  Ohio;  from  1844  to  1860  held  similar  positions  in  Columbia 
college  and  the  University  of  New  York,  and  in  the  latter  year  returned  to  New  Haven, 
where  he  has  since  resided,  holding  the  professorship  of  natural  philosophy  formerly 
occupied  by  prof.  Olmsted,  in  Yale,  and  pursuing  his  investigations  in  scientific  and 
mathematical  branches.  He  has  published — besides  many  papers  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science,  memoirs  of  his  researches,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Amen^an  Philoso- 
phical Society,  and  other  miscellaneous  writings — a  very  complete  set  of  text-books  on 
mathematics,  including  treatises  on  arithmetic,'  algebra,  elements  of  gcometrj^  and  conic 
sections,  analytical  geometry  and  calculus,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  and  tables 
of  logarithms;  also,  a  treatise  on  astronomy  and  one  on  meteorology.  All  of  these  are 
in  constant  use  in  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  country,  and  are  marked  by  the 
accuracy  and  precision  which  are  characteristic  of  the  author  personally.  He  has'  also 
published  a  book  of  family  genealogy,  The  Descen,dants  of  Joseph  Loonm  (1870).  Both 
as  an  instructor  and  writer,  prof,  Loomis  is  remarkable  for  his  clearness  and  directness 
in  expression,  and  his  contributions  to  the  cause  of  education  have  not  been  confined  to 
formulating  truths  already  known,  as  he  has  made  many  important  scieutifie  discoveries 
and  advanced  many  new  theories. 
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LOO:\riS,  GusTAViTS,  1789-1872;  b.  at  Tlietford,  Vt. ;  graduated  from  tho  U.  S.  mili- 
tary academy  in  1811;  entcretl  the  army  as  2d  lieut.  of  artillerists,  and.  after  doinj^ 
Harrison  duty  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  for  two  years,  was  ordered  to  the  Niagaia 
frontier;  assisted  in  the  cai)ture  of  fort  Dodge,  3Iay  27,  1813.  and  was  made  prisoner  at 
b)rt  Niagara  in  the  following  Dec.  After  the  war  with  Great  Britain  he  served  in  vari- 
ous capacities  in  dillerent  parts  of  tlie  couTitry,  especially  in  Texas  and  Florida,  and  on 
tlie  western  frontier  against  hostile  Indians;'was  made  col.  of  the  5th  infantry  in  1851; 
during  the  tirst  years  of  the  rebellion  he  was  employed  in  court-martial  and  recruitini: 
duly  jind  as  a  mustering  officer;  retired  from  active  service  in  1863;  made  brig.geu.  b^ 
brevet  in  1865.     Died  at  Stratford,  Conn. 

LO'PES,  or  LOPEZ,  Feknao,  b.  Portugal  about  1380;  tho  oldest  of  the  Portuguese 
chroniclers;  was  appointed  chief  archivist  of  the  kingdom  by  Dom  Joao  I.,  and  devoted 
his  life  to  the  collection  of  materials  for  the  history  of  his  country.  He  wrote  a  work, 
i'Jn'onica  del  Efi/  Do/n  Joao  /.,  describing  the  great  struggle  betw^een  Portugal  and 
Castile  towards  the  close  of  the  14th  c,  which,  as  a  picture  of  manners,  has  been  com- 
pared with  that  of  Froissart  for  accurate  and  dramatic  reality.  His  other  works  are 
Chronica  do  Senhor  lie i  Bom  Pedro  I.;  Chronica  do  Senhor  liei  Doni  Fernando,  both 
printed  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Collec(;ao  de  Lixros  Meditos  de  Ilistoria  Portugueza.  These 
works  are  regarded  by  eminent  scholars  as  of  great  literarj'  and  critical  value. 

LO'PEZ,  Carlos  Antonio,  1790-1862;  b.  Paraguay.  After  studying  civil  and  canon 
law  at  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  in  Assuncion,  he  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  seclu- 
sion to  avoid  the  hostility  of  Dr.  Francia,  then  dictator  of  Paraguay.  Upon  Francia's 
death  in  1840  he  returned  to  the  capital,  and  acted  as  secretary  to  the  military  junta 
which  had  become  the  de  facto  government  of  Paraguay.  In  1841  he  was  elected  couswl, 
with  a  colleague;  from  1844  tiiriiis  death  he  held  the  office  of  president,  to  which  tJie 
congress  had  elected  him  for  a  term  of  ten  years  from  1844,  of  three  years  from  1854, 
and  of  seven  years  from  1857,  with  power  intlie  latter  case  to  name  his  successor  by  will. 
During  his  administration  he  began  the  organization  of  an  army  and  navy,  opened 
Paraguay  to  foreign  emigration  and  commerce,  made  commercial  treaties  with  foreign 
powers,  built  a  railroad,  and  sent  many  Paraguayans  to  Europe  to  be  educated,  tlis 
arbitrariness  and  hostility  to  foreigners  gave  rise  to  many  diplomatic  difficulties  between 
Paraguay  and  foreign  states;  and  England,  France,  the  United  States,  and  Brazil  came 
very  near  declaring  war  against  him.  But  his  administration,  on  the  whole,  was  a 
period  of  internal  tranquillity  and  material  prosperity  to  Paraguay,  and  at  his  death  he 
was  able  to  bequeath  his  power  to  his  son,  Francisco  Solano  Lopez. 

LO'PEZ,  Fkancisco  Solano,  1827-70;  b.  Paraguay;  educated  abroad,  and  in  1845 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Paraguayan  army.  In  1854  he  was  sent  to  Europe 
on  a  diplomatic  mission,  and  negotiated  treaties  Avith  England,  France,  and  Sardinia. 
In  Europe  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Mrs.  Lynch,  the  Irish  wife  of  a  French  officer. 
Lopez  took  her  to  Paragua}^  with  him,  and  made  her  his  mistress.  She  was  a  woman 
of  considerable  talent  and  force  of  character,  and  exercised  a  great  influence  over  Lopez. 
He  at  once  took  the  office  of  minister  of  war,  and  began  to  prepare  secretly  for  a  forcible 
annexation  to  Paraguay  of  parts  of  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  Bolivia.  In 
1862  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  presidency,  and  in  1864,  under  the  pretense  of  pro- 
tecting the  "equilibrium"  of  the  Plata  river,  he  called  on  Brazil  to  withdraw^  her  troops 
from  Uruguay,  where  a  civil  war  was  in  progress,  in  whicli  Brazil  had  intervened. 
Upon  the  refusal  of  Brazil,  he  took  possession  of  the  Brazilian  province  of  Matto  Grosso. 
In  1865  he  invaded  the  Brazilian  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  sending  8,000  troops 
through  the  territory  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  that  purpose,  and,  upon  that  gov- 
ernment protesting,  he  declared  war  against  it.  Congress  now  conferred  upon  him 
extraordinary  powers,  and  he  invaded  the  Argentine  Republic  before  the  declaration  of 
war  had  reached  Iduenos  Ayres.  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine  Republic  entered 
into  an  alliance  against  him,  and  in  1866  invaded  Paraguay.  The  war  continued  four 
years,  Lopez  recruiting  his  forces  by  a  conscription  of  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  70.  In  1868  the  Brazilian  fleet  bombarded  Assuncion,  and  the  same  year  Lopez 
arrested  and  put  to  the  torture  many  of  the  civil  officers  of  the  government  and  the 
foreign  diplomatic  corps  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy.  A  number  were  executed,  and  the 
lives  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  American  mission  were  saved  only  by  the  timely 
arrival  of  an  American  scpiadron.  Finally,  Mar.  1,  1870,  Lopez,  who  had  gradually  been 
driven  into  the  n.  of  Paraguay,  was  overtaken  by  the  Brazilian  cavalry  at  tlie  A(|uidaban 
river,  and,  while  trying  to  swim  across,  was  killed.  His  last  words  were,  "  I  die  for  my 
country."  His  eldest  son  was  also  killed;  his  mistress,  Mrs.  Lynch,  was  spared,  and 
returned  to  England.     The  remnant  of  his  forces  immediately  surrendered. 

LO'PEZ,  Narciso,  1799-1851;!).  Venezuela.  After  serving  in  the  Spanish  army, 
in  which  he  attained  the  rank  of  col.,  he  removed  to  Cuba  upon  the  evacuation  of 
Venezuela  by  the  Spanish  troops,  and  became  a  liberal  leader.  He  was  in  Si)ain  dur- 
ing the  flrst  Carlist  insurrection;  and  sided  with  the  royalists,  receiving  office  irom.  the 
crown.  In  1849  he  came  to  this  country  to  organize  an  expedition  against  Cuba,  where 
he  landed  m  1851,  but  was  soon  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death. 
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LOPHI'ODON,  an  extinct  genus  of  ungulate  mammals,  belonging  to  the  family 
taplndce,  of  whicli  the  genus  taper  us  is  the  only  surviving  member.  Their  remaiu.s  are 
found  in  tlie  eocene  tertiary  formation  of  central  Europe.  Some  15  species  of  lophiodon 
are  ivnown.     They  much  resembled  the  tapirs,  but  possessed  distinctive  dental  charac- 

teristics,  the  formula  bemg:  t.,  q— -;  c,  rZj^'P'^-'  3II3'  ^'^•'  3^3  —  ^0,— the  tapu*  havmg 

i.,  -^-;  c,  -^^;  pm.,  r,^;  m.,  - — -  =  42,  or  two  more  molars  than  in  lophiodon.   The 

3 — 3  1 — 1  o — o  o — o 

limbs  of  the  animal  are  still  unknown.  The  genus  has  not  been  satisfactorily  identi- 
lied  in  America,  but  the  species,  which  abounded  in  Europe  during  the  eocene,  varied  in 
size  from  that  of  a  rabbit  to  a  rhinoceros.  Other  genera  of  tapiridas  are  hyracotherivm, 
pachynolophus,  plioloplms,  lophiotherium,  and  'propakwiherium,  found  in  European 
eocene.  In  North  America  the  nearest  allies  of  lophiodon  are  helntes  and  liyvachms. 
The  latter  genus  has  four  premohu's  in  the  upper  jaw,  resembling  the  true  tapirs.  The 
premolars  resemble  those  of  lophiodon  in  being  less  complex  than  the  molars.  In  the 
North  American  miocene  the  tapiridae  belong  to  the  genus  iapira'DUS.  See  Perisso- 
DACTYLA;  Tapir;  Ungulata. 

LORAIN',  a  n.  co.  of  Ohio,  bounded  n.  by  lake  Erie;  traversed  by  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Tuscarawas  Valley,  the  Cleveland  and  Toledo, 
and  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  railroads;  pop.  30,308.  It  has  a  fertile 
soil,  and  the  chief  productions  are  live  stock,  grain,  fruit,  wool,  hay,  butter,  and  cheese. 
There  are  manufactures  of  cheese,  lumber,  clothing,  carriages,  furniture,  harness, 
metallic  ware,  etc.     Capital,  Eiyria. 

LORD,  Eleazar,  ll.d.,  1788-1871;  b.  Franklin,  Conn.,  and  educated  at  Andover, 
Mass.;  removed  in  1809  to  New  York,  where  in  1812  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  He  was  among  the  founders  of  the  American  education  society 
for  assisting  poor  young  men  in  their  preparations  for  the  Christian  ministry,  the  New 
York  Sunday-school  union,  and  various  other  benevolent  associations;  was  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  New  York  Sunday-school  union  1818-26,  and  president  1826-36.  In 
1818  he  left  the  ministry  to  engage  in^banking;  founded  the  Manhattan  insurance  com- 
pany, and  served  as  its  president  1821-34;  was  the  first  president  of  the  Erie  railroad 
conipany;  removed  in  1836  to  Piermont,  N.  Y. ;  was  a  prominent  friend  of  the  New 
York  university,  and  assisted  in  founding  theological  seminaries  at  East  Windsor,  Conn., 
and  Auburn,  N.  Y.  His  principal  works  are  Frindples  of  Currency;  Geology  and  Saip- 
tnral  Cosmogony;  and  an  edition  of  Lempriere's  Biographical  Dictionary,  with  numerous 
additions.     Died  at  Piermont. 

LORD.  John,  ll.d.,  b.  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1810;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college 
in  1833;  was  for  some  time  an  agent  of  the  American  peace  society,  nnd  subsequently  a 
preacher  in  New  Marlboro',  Mass.,  and  Uiica,  N.  Y.  A  lew  yeai-s  later  he  left  the  pul- 
pit to  devote  himself  to  historical  research  and  popular  lecturing.  Beginning  his  new 
career  in  England  and  Scotland,  he  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1846,  since  whicJi 
time  he  has  been  engaged  with  great  success  in  lecturing  upon  historical  subjects  in  the 
prmcipal  cities  and  towns  of  this  country.  Destitute  cf  the  special  gifts  and  graces  of 
an  orator,  he  yet  crowds  his  lectures  with  information  and  delivers  them  in  a  manner  so 
peculiar  as  to  command  the  unflagging  interest  of  his  audiences. 

LORD,  Nathan,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1793-1870;  b.  in  South  Berwick,  Me.;  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  college  1809,  and  at  Andover  theological  seminary  1815;  was  pastor  of  a  Con- 
greo-ational  church  at  Amherst,  N.  IL,  1816-28,  and  president  of  Dartmouth  college, 
1828-63.  After  the  formation  of  the  American  antislavery  society  in  1833  he  was  for  a 
time  an  abolitionist  and  even  elected  as  an  officer  of  that  society,  but  later  changed 
his  position,  avowing  his  belief  that  "slavery  is  an  institution  of  God  according  to  nat- 
ural religion,"  and  "  a  positive  institution  of  revealed  religion."  Although  his  opinions 
on  this  "subject  were  very  distasteful  to  the  friends  of  the  college  in  general,  yet,  on 
account  of  liis  many  estimable  personal  qualities,  he  was  for  a  long  time  undisturbed  in 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  institution.     Died  at  Hanover,  N.  H. 

LORD'S  DAY,  The  {ante),  the  first  day  of  the  week,  on  which  Christ  rose  from  the 
dead;  synonvmous  in  popular  speech  with"^Sunday  or  Sabbath.  This  name  is  generally 
used  in  the  Eno-lish  and  American  statutes  intended  to  secure  the  civil  observance  of 
the  day.  Enolish  legislation  on  this  subject  may  be  traced  as  far  back  as  1449,  but  it 
was  not  untiri678  that  the  law  was  passed  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation 
and  model  of  all  subsequent  enactments  of  its  class  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Stales.  Bv^  this  law  it  was  enacted  "  that  no  tradesman,  artificer,  workman,  laborer,  or 
other  person  whatsoever,  shall  do  or  exercise  any  worldly  labor,  business,  or  work  of 
their  ordinary  callings  upon  the  Lord's  day  or  any  part  thereof  (works  of  necessity  and 
charity  only  excepted);"  and  "  that  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever  shall  publicly  cry, 
sliow,  forth,  or  expose  to  sale,  any  wares,  merchandise,  fruits,  herbs,  goods,  or  chattels 
whatsoever,  upon  the  Lord's  day  or  any  part  thereof."  In  the  American  colonial  days 
the  state  assumed  jurisdiction  of  religious  as  well  as  civil  affairs;  hence  much  of  the 
Sunday  legislation  of  that  period  has  either  been  repealed  or  become  dead  from  disuse. 
Ills  now  generallv  conceded  that  with  the  Lord's  day,  regarded  simply  in  its  religious 
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aspects,  the  state  has  no  concern.  It  cannot  require  a  citizen  cither  to  attend  public 
worship  or  to  observe  any  religious  ceremony  on  liiat  day.  But  it  is  lield  that  the  day 
IS  indispensable,  necvled  by  the  community,  upon  purely  secular  grounds,  and  nuist, 
therefore,  be  maintained  by  government.  A  day  of  rest  from  ordinary  labors  and  cares, 
recurring  not  less  frequenUy  than  once  in  each  week,  is  held  to  be  requisite  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  body,  mind,  and  estate:  therefore,  it  is  insisted  that  the  government  has 
the  right  and  the  duty  to  designate  such  a  day  and  to  enforce  its  observance.  Moreover, 
tliose  who  observe  the  day  upon  religious  grounds,  making  it  a  day  of  public  as  well  as 
private  devotion,  are,  it  is  conceded,  entitled  to  protection  from  the  noise  and  disturb- 
ance which  would  result  from  the  general  pursuit  of  business  on  thtit  as  on  other  days 
of  the  week.  The  laws  upon  this  subject  in  the  different  states  of  the  union,  though 
resting  substantially  upon  common  ground,  differ  in  details,  and  the  decisions  of  courts 
upon  questions  that  have  arisen  under  them  are  in  some  respects  conflicting.  The  whole 
subject  has  been  greatly  complicated  of  late  years  b\'  the  introduction  into  tlie  country 
of  large  bodies  of  immigrants  from  continental  Europe,  whose  habits  in  respect  of  Sun- 
day observance  are  uracil  less  rigid  than  those  of  the  great  body  of  our  native  popula- 
tion. It  is  probable  that,  on  this  account,  the  laws  upon  the  subject  ma}^  undergo  some 
further  moditications,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  state  will  cease  to  maintain 
the  institution  of  the  Lord's  day  as  a  day  of  rest  from  business  cares,  or  to  protect  from 
disturbance  those  who  hold  it  sacred  on  the  highest  grounds  of  morality  and  religion. 
The  manifest  tendency  to  increase  greatly  the  facilities  of  travel  by  railroad  and  steam- 
boat on  the  Lord's  day  is  causing  alarm  of  late,  and  awakening  earnest  protest.  It  is 
felt — religion  aside — that  this  country  cannot  afford,  either  morally,  plu'siologically,  or 
pecuniarily,  to  lose  its  one  da)^  of  peace.  Though  the  protest  against  the  degradation 
of  th(!  day  bases  itself  thus  on  secular  considerations,  and  finds  immense  strength  in 
these,  it  will  pi-obably  be  found  that  the  real  force  of  all  successful  efforts  for  the  main- 
tenance of  tlie  day,  on  even  civil  grounds,  must  spring  ultimately  from  a  religious — a 
distinctively  Christian — source. 

LORELEI.     See  Lurlei,  ante. 

LOREXCEZ,  Charles  Ferdinand  Latrille,  Comte  de,  b.  France,  1814;  edu- 
cated in  the  French  military  school  of  St.  Cyr  and  attached  to  the  army  of  Africa  and 
the  Ciimea,  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  capture  of  the  Malakoff  and  was  made  gen- 
eral of  brigade;  was  put  in  command  of  the  French  expeditionary  corps  in  1862  for  the 
subjugation  of  Mexico,  where  he  participated  in  several  victories  and  defeats  of  the 
French  armies.  After  the  appointment  of  gen.  Forey  to  the  command  of  the  French  in 
Mexico  he  returned  to  France,  and  w^as  a  devoted  adherent  of  Louis  Napoleon. 

LO'REXZ,  Ottokar,  b.  Iglau,  Moravia,  1882;  educated  in  Vienna,  and  appointed 
professor  of  history  in  the  university  there  in  1860.  In  1857  he  received  a  govern- 
mental appointment  in  the  department  of  the  secret  archives,  wdiicli  he  was  compelled 
to  relincpiish  in  1865  on  account  of  some  indiscreet  disclosures. 

LORE  TO,  SISTERS  OF,  or  "  Friends  of  Mary  at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross,"  a  Roman 
Catholic  sisterhood  founded  in  Kentucky  by  Charles  Nerinckx,  a  priest  (1761-1824). 
The  order  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education  and  the  care  of  destitute  orphans,  and  has 
many  establishments  in  the  western  states. 

LORE  TTE',  a  beautiful  village  9  m.  from  Quebec,  a  place  of  much  resort,  on 
account  of  its  waterfall.  The  works  for  the  supply  of  Quebec  with  water  are  here,  and 
tlour  and  paper  are  manufactured  to  some  extent.  Pop.  about  1200,  a  portion  of  whom 
are  Huron  Indians. 

LORICATA,  a  name  applied  by  Merren  and  Fitzingcr  to  the  crocodiles  and  those 
other  reptiles  which  are  provided  wilh  plated  armor,  loricata  instead  of  squamata,  the 
emydosaurians  of  De  Blainville.     The  term  is  usually  applied  to  the  crocodiles  alone, 

LORIKEET,  a  species  of  parrot  very  numerous  in  Australia  and  the  eastern  archi- 
pelago, having  the  tongue  covered  with  bri.stly  hairs,  with  which  they  collect  honey  from 
flowers.  They  ai'C  of  very  beautiful  plumage,  and  being  gregarious  present  a  most  beau- 
tiful spectacle,  flying  in  flocks  containing  sometimes  over  a  thousand  birds.  They 
belong  to  the  genus  triclboqloanas. 

LORIMER.  George  Cland,  b.  1837;  lost  his  father  while  very  young,  and,  his 
mother  marrying  again,  he  was  brought  up  by  his  stcpf;ither,  who  was'connected  with 
tlie  theatrical  j)rofes.si()n  in  Edinburgh.  He  attended  school  in  that  city,  and  acted  as 
call-boy  in  the  theater  in  the  evening;  but  at  length  went  to  sea  for  a  time.  On  his 
return  to  Edinbingh  lie  resuiiKHl  his  stage  connection;  and,  after  a  time,  went  to  New- 
castle and  Dublin,  and  in  the  latter  city  acted  as  assistant  stage-manager  at  the  Queen's 
theater.  He  was  of  a  studious  disposition,  and  employed  his  leisure  in  reading  and  in 
cultivating  a  knowledge  of  the  classics.  In  1855  he  removed  to  America,  and  played  in 
Louisville,  Ky..  with  success.  It  was  at  this  time,  and  at  the  age  of  18  years,  that  lie 
b(;came  so  inijiressed  with  religious  convictions  that  he  joined  the  Baptist  church  and 
left  the  stage  permanently,  lie  now  entered  upon  a  colU^giate  course  at  Georgetown, 
Ky..  where  he  received  the  degree  nf  a.m.  Some  years  later  he  took  the  degree  of  d.d. 
at  Bethel  college.  In  1859  he  was  ordained  at  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  and  took'charge  of  a 
church  in    Paducali  in    that  state  in  1860.     Later,   he  was  called   to  the  Walnut  street 
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church  in  Louisville,  the  one  with  which  he  liad  first  united.  In  1868  he  removed  to 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1870-71  to  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the 
Shawmut  Avenue  church,  and  drew  crowded  audiences.  He  took  charge  of  the  cougie 
gation  of  Tremont  Temple  shortly  after,  and  remained  in  that  church  six  years,  at  the 
same  time  acting  as  associate  editor  of  the  Watchman.  In  1879  he  took  charge  of  the 
First  Baptist  church  in  Chicago. 

LORING,  Charles  Greeley,  ll.d.,  1794-1867;  b.  Boston;  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1812;  studied  law,  and  for  many  years  was  eminent  as  a  practitioner  in  his  native  city. 
From  1857  to  1867  he  was  actuary  of  the  hospital  life  and  trust  company.  He  was 
author  of  Neutral  Belations  of  the  United  States  and  England,  a  Life  of  William  JSturgis, 
and  various  public  addresses.     Died  at  Beverly. 

LORING,  Frederick  W.,  1846-71;  b.  at  Kewtonville,  Mass.;  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1870,  and  soon  won  a  high  reputation  as  a  Avriter  by  his  contributions  to 
leading  magazines  and  papers,  and  especially  by  a  novel,  Two  College  Friends,  wliich 
was  thought  to  exhibit  rare  powers  and  to  give  promise  of  high  distinction.  In  the 
capacity  of  literary  correspondent  he  joined  the  party  of  lieut.  Wheeler,  which  was 
sent  to  explore  Arizona,  and  was  murderea  by  the  Indians  in  that  territory  Nov.  5, 
1871. 

LORING,  George  Bailey,  b.  North  Andover,  Mass.,  1817;  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1838,  and  at  the  Harvard  medical  school  in  1842,  after  which  for  several  years 
he  was  physician  at  the  Chelsea  (Mass.)  marine  hospital.  Since  1850  he  has  devoted 
himself  extensively  to  the  study  of  science  in  its  applications  to  agriculture,  and  to  the 
pursuits  of  public  life.  Residing  in  Salem,  he  has  several  times  represented  that  city  in 
both  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  served  for  several  years  as  president  of  the  senate. 
He  was  also  for  many  years  president  of  the  Massachusetts  agricultural  society,  and  a 
member  of  the  republican  national  convention  in  1868  and  1872.  He  enjoys  a  high  repu- 
tation as  a  public  speaker,  and  has  often  been  the  chosen  orator  upon  occasions  of 
popular  interest.  Some  of  his  orations  have  had  a  wide  circulation.  In  the  state 
senate  he  made  an  effective  plea  for  scientific  education  in  support  of  the  plans  of  the 
late  prof.  Agassiz,  and  spoke  eloquently  in  defense  of  Charles  Sumner's  action 
in  regard  to  the  "regimental  colors"  used  in  the  civil  war.  He  was  a  member  of  con- 
gress from  the  Essex  district,  1877-81,  and  has  been  a  large  contributor  to  Flint's  Agrical- 
taral  RejMrts  and  Murray's  work  On  the  Horse. 

LORING,  William  W.,  b.  N.  C.  about  1815;  served  as  lieut.  of  mounted  volunteers 
in  the  Florida  war  of  1835-42;  became  capt.  of  mounted  rifles  1846,  and  maj.  1847;  com 
manded  a  regiment  in  the  war  with  Mexico;  was  brevetted  lieut.col.  for  bravery  at  Con- 
treras  and  Churubusco,  and  col.  for  his  gallant  services  at  Chapultepec;  lost  an  arm  in 
the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico;  was  commander  of  an  expedition  against  the  Indians 
of  New  Mexico  in  1857;  resigned  his  colonelcy  and  entered  the  confederate  army  m 
1861,  where  he  was  first  a  brig,  and  afterwards  a  maj. gen.,  serving  in  West  Virginia,  at 
Vicksburg,  Chattanooga,  etc.  After  the  rebellion  ended  he  w^ent  to  Egypt  and  became 
chief  of  staff  of  the  khedive. 

LOR'INSER,  Karl  Ignaz,  1796-1853;  b.  Bohemia;  educated  at  Prague  and  Berlin, 
and  for  a  time  instructor  in  veterinary  surgeiy  in  medical  colleges  at  Berlin  and  Stettin, 
and  subsequently  medical  councilor  in  various  places.  He  published  Encyclopddie  der 
Thierheilkunde,  1820;  Untersuclmngen  iiber  den  Rinderpest,  1831;  and  Zum  Schutze  der 
Gesundheit  auf  Schiller,  1836.  The  latter  work  made  a  great  sensation,  and  led  to  the 
revival  of  gymnastic  exercises  in  the  German  schools. 

LORRAINE',  Charles  de.  Cardinal,  1525-74;  b.  France;  became  archbishop  of 
Rheims  when  only  13  years  of  age,  succeeding  his  uncle,  Jean  de  Lorraine.  Having  offi- 
ciated at  the  coronation  of  Plenr}^  II.  in  1547,  he  was  made  cardinal.  He  was  now 
employed  on  various  diplomatic  missions,  which  he  conducted  with  success,  gaining  a 
high  reputation  for  skill  and  astuteness  in  delicate  negotiation.  He  was,  however,  sus- 
pected by  the  king,  and  but  for  the  influence  of  Diana  of  Poictiers  would  have  lost  the 
royal  favor.  This  at  length  happened  on  his  quarreling  with  Diana,  but  having  offici 
ated  at  the  coronation  of  Francis  II.  he  became  finance  minister.  In  1561  he  officiated 
for  the  third  time  at  a  coronation,  that  of  Charles  IX.,  and  in  1569  was  sent  to  Spain  to 
negotiate  a  marriage  between  that  monarch  and  Elizabeth  of  Austria.  He  is  said  to  have 
endeavored  to  introduce  the  inquisition  into  France,  and  to  have  favored  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  though  he  was  awaj^  from  France  at  the  time.  Pie  was  w\armly 
interested  in  letters,  founded  the  university  of  Rheims.  and  was  a  brilliant  orator  a^d 
writer;  but  he  was  a  bigot,  ambitious,  cruel,  and  vain.  * 

LORRAINE,  Claude  (Claude  Lorraine,  ante).  The  name  of  Claude  Lorraine 
glass  is  given  to  peculiarly  tinted  glass,  sometimes  used  in  opera-glasses  and  stereoscopes, 
which  is  supposed  to  give  to  the  objects  viewed  the  coloring  characteristic  of  the  artist's 
works.  The  term  is  used,  however,  b}^  artists  and  opticians  as  the  name  of  an  appliance 
consisting  of  a  plate  of  glass  ground  very  slightiy  convex  on  the  exterior  and  concave 
on  tlie  inner  side  and  coated  with  a  surface  of  black  composition  highly  polished.  This 
is  so  placed  as  to  reflect  a  landscape,  which  may  be  then  drawn  from  the  reduced  image 
in  the  glass,  the  convexity  of  surface  assistiiigiu  the  perepective  and  distance. 
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LORTZIXG,  Albert  Gt^stav.  1803-51;  b.  Prussia;  went  upon  the  stairc  wl)en  very 
young,  retaining  his  conneetiou  with  it  as  aetor,  singer,  or  composer  till  his  death.  He 
IS  best  known  as  the  composer  of  Zar  iind  Ziiameriiiann;    Undine;  and  Der  Wilder Iiutz. 

LOS  ANGELES,  a  s.  co.  of  California.  2,125  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  33.379.  The  Pacific 
ocean  bounds  it  on  the  s.  and  s.w. ;  its  climate  is  semilroi)ical;  the  productions  are 
fruits,  nuts,  and  grapes,  live-stock,  wool,  grain,  and  ohves.  'Pliere  is  a  large  production 
of  wine  and  brandy.  In  the  n.  region  the  surface  is  dry  and  sandy,  but  the  valleys  that 
intersect  the  coast  range  are  many  of  them  fertile.  AVatered  by  the  Los  Angeles  river, 
irrigation  is  practiced  in  some  parts,  and  artesian  wells  are  depended  upon  for  di'inking 
water.  There  are  hot  springs  possessing  medicinal  properties.  The  Southern  Pacific 
railroad,  in  progress,  will  make  connection  with  San  Francisco,  to  which  point  steamers 
run  from  Santa  ^Monica.     Co.  seat,  Los  Angeles. 

LOS  ANGELES,  a  city  in  s.  California,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  30  m.  from 
its  mouth;  pop.  '80,  11,311;  reached  by  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  connected  with  Santa  Monica,  on  the  coast,  by  a  railroad  18  m.  long;  from 
this  point  there  is  also  communication  with  San  Francisco  by  steamer.  Originally 
settled  by  the  Spaniards  in  1780,  it  was  called  by  them  Pueblo  de  Los  Angekn,  ' '  town  of  the 
angels,"  from  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  charm  of  its  climate.  It  was 
built  of  adobe;  but  the  old  structures  have  been  destroyed  in  most  instances,  and 
replaced  by  larger  and  more  imposing  buildings  The  Los  Angeles  valley  is  very 
fertile,  and  the  city  is  the  center  of  the  orange-growing  industry  of  California,  while  ihe 
plain  below  is  covered  with  fine  vineyards;  lemons  and  olives  also  are  largely  cultivated. 
The  climate  of  Los  Angeles  is  mild  and  delightful,  and  it  is  greatly  frequented  by 
iuvalids,  who  prefer  it  even  to  San  Diego,  on  account  of  its  freedom  from  the  coast 
winds.  It  is  the  market  for  the  interior  g.  that  part  of  California,  and  does  a  thriving 
business.  It  contains  public  schools,  a  college  (St.  Vincent's),  a  library,  and  several 
newspapers,  English.  German,  and  Spanish. 

LOS  HERREROS.     Se  Breton  de  los  Merreros,  ante. 

LOSKIEL,  George  Henry,  1740-181-x^  b.  Courland,  Russia;  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  Moravian  church,  and  wn-ote  a  history  of  the  missions  of  that  church  among  the 
•Indians  of  North  America  from  the  accounts  of  the  missionaries  Gottlieb  Spangen- 
biirg  and  David  Zeisburger;  was  ordained  a  bishop  at  Hernhutt  in  1802,  and  came  at 
once  to  the  United  States  as  superintendent  of  the  Moravian  churches  and  pastor  at 
Bethlehem,  Penn.,  where  he  died. 

LOSSING,  Benson  John,  ll.d.,  1813;  b.  New  York.  After  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship at  the  watch-making  trade,  he  became  editor,  in  1835,  of  the  Pougltkeepm  'fdegraph, 
and  in  1836  of  the  Pou(/hkeepisie  Cricket,  a  literary  magnzine,  with  illustrations  by  him- 
self. In  1838  he  began  business  in  New  York  as  a  wood-engraver,  during  the  next  ten 
years  editing  and  furnishing  the  illustrations  for  the  Family  Magazine  and  the  Young  Peo- 
ple a  Mirror.  He  had  already  begun  the  study  of  American  history,  to  which  he  hencefor- 
ward devoted  himself.  He  traveled  extensivel}^  in  the  United  States,  visiting  and  making 
sketches  of  places  of  historical  interest,  and  contributing  illustrated  articles  on  historical 
subjects  to  various  periodicals.  Among  his  numerous  works  may  be  mentioned  Pictorial 
Field- Book  of  the  lievolution,  1852;  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States,  1854;  Life  of 
Washington,  1860;  The  Hudson,  1866;  Pictorial  History  of  the  Clml  War,  1866-69;  Pw- 
torial  Field  Book  of  the  War  (5/1812;  Our  First  Century,  1876;  Story  of  the  U.  S,  J^'avyfor 
Boys,  1880;  and  Cyclopwdia  of  U.  S.  History,  1881.  He  is  an  admirably  picturesque, 
instructive,  and  interesting  historical  writer,  and  his  works  have  for  years  been  vary 
popular. 

LOSS  OF  SPEECH.    See  Aphasia,  ante. 

LOT,  properly  that  which  falls  to  one  as  his  portion,  and  then  a  die  or  anything 
used  in  deterniir,ing  events  by  chance.  The  custom  of  deciding  doubtful  questions  by 
lot  is  of  high  antiquity  and  of  great  extent.  Among  the  Hel)rews,  the  land  of  Canaan 
wa-^  divid(!d  by  lot  among  the  tribes,  and  the  cities  distributed  among  the  priests  ar.d 
Levites.  The  choice  of  men  for  an  invading  force,  the  apportionment  of  possessions, 
spoil  or  prisoners  to  captors  or  foreigners,  the  detection  of  a  criminal  as  Achan,  the 
self'ction  of  the  scapegoat  on  the  day  of  atonement,  and  the  appointment  of  persons  to 
office  as  in  the  choice  of  an  apostle, — in  all  these  cases  the  lot  was  u.sed,  but  always  with 
solemn  reference  to  the  interposition  of  Gfxl.  We  have  no  information  as  to  the  precise 
manner  of  casting  lots;  several  modes  may  have  been  practiced.  Among  the  ancients, 
with  whom  the  use  of  the  lot  was  very  general,  it  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  a])peal  to 
the  Almighty,  free  from  all  mfiuence  of  passion  or  bias.  Among  the  heathen,  the  choice 
of  a  champion  in  combat,  the  decision  of  fate  in  battle,  the  appointment  of  magistrates, 
priests,  or  other  functionaries,  the  division  of  con(}Ucred  or  colonized  land,  was  done  by 
lot.  There  was  a  mode  '^f  divination  with  pagans  by  means  of  arrows,  two  inscrii)ed 
and  one  without  mark;  and  among  the  Germans  the  in'actice  of  deciding  by  marks  on 
twigs,  as  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  accustomed  to  divine 
events  by  marking  various  lots  with  a  prophetic  verse.  Also,  on  ojxming  the  works  of 
the  poets,  they  considered  the  passnge  which  tliey  first  saw  as  an  oraele.  The  Bible  has 
been  used  in  the  same  way,  the  use  of  words  or  passages  chosen  at  random  from  Scrip- 
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lure  being  received  as  a  token  of  tlie  divine  will.  Sories  Biblicm  prevailed  among  Jew? 
and  among  Christians,  tliough  denounced  by  several  councils.  Election  by  lot  prevailed 
m  the  Christian  church  as  late  as  the  7th  ceutur}^ 

LOT,  a  biblical  character,  son  of  Ilaran,  the  brother  of  Abraham,  and  the  grandson  of 
Terah,  The  events  of  his  life  will  be  found  in  Gen.  xi.-xix.  After  the  death  of  Terah, 
Abraham  and  Lot  journeyed  from  Haran  to  Canaan,  and  thence  into  Egypt ;  and  again 
returned  to  Bethel,  where  they  accumulated  great  wet^lth,  until,  quarrels  arising  between 
their  servants,  separation  was  agreed  upon.  Lot  crossed  the  Jordan  and  dwelt  near  the 
wicked  city  of  Sodom,  wdiich  afterwards  was  destroyed  on  account  of  its  fearful 
depravity.  Lot,  warned  of  the  Lord,  fled  to  Zoar.  From  Zoar,  Lot  retreated  to  a  cave 
in  the  mountains,  and  became  the  father  of  Moab  and  Ben-ammi,  from  whom  descended 
the  Moabites  and  Ammonites.  This  nepliew  of  Abraham  is  set  forth  in  Scripture  as  a 
man  of  low  moral  tone — falling  into  evil  through  self-seeking. 

LOTBINI'ERE,  a  co.  in  e.  Quebec,  having  the  St.  Lawrence  river  for  its  n.  boundary, 
intersected  in  the  e.  portion  by  the  Grand  Trunk  railway;  785  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  20,606. 
It  is  dramed  by  the  river  Du  Chene  and  the  Beaurirage  river,  emptying  into  the  St- 
Lawrence.  Its' nidustries  are  represented  by  foundries,  saw  mills,  grist  mills,  and  card- 
ing and  fulling  mills.     Seat  of  justice,  Lotbiniere. 

LOTHxlIRE'  L,  King  of  Italy,  796-885;  son  of  Louis  }e  debonnaire,  and  suzerain 
over  his  two  brothers,  Pepin  and  Louis,  with  whom  he  shared  the  empire  of  the  west. 
He  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  by  the  bishop  of  Milan  in  822,  having  been  already  named 
king  of  the  Lombards  two  years  before.  Having  detlitoned  his  father,  his  two  brothers 
opposed  him  and  defeated  him  at  Fontenay  in  841.  In  843  a  treaty  was  made  at  Verdun, 
by  which  a  satisfactor}^  dislrilmtiou  of  the  emx:)ire  was  made,  Lotha'ire  receiving  for  his 
share  Italy  and  some  French  provinces  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone  and  the  title 
01  emperor.  One  of  the  French  districts  was  afterwards  called  Lotharingia,  after 
Lothaire,  the  son  of  the  emperor,  who  was  its  first  king.  From  this  designation  arose 
the  name  Lorraine. 

LOTHAIRE  II..  THE  Saxon,  King  of  Germany.  1075-1137;  succeeded  Henry  V., 
after  having  had  alternate  feuds  Kud  reconciliations  willi  that  monarch  and  his  prede- 
cessor, Henry  lY.,  during  a  period  of  25  years.  Having  allied  himself  with  pope  Inno- 
cent II.,  he  defeated  the  duKe  of  Swabia  in  1132,  and  Innocent  crowned  him  emperor 
of  Rome,  June  4,  1133.  He  afterwards  made  an  expedition  toy  the  purpose  of  driving 
Anacletus,  the  antipope,  out  of  Italy,  and  was  completely  successful,  but  was  seized 
with  severe  illness  while  on  his  return  and  died.  The  session  of  the  diet  of  Madgeburg, 
1135,  occurred  during  his  reign,  when  the  first  regulations  of  the  German  empire  were 
formulated. 

LOTHARINGIA.     See  Lorraine,  curfe. 

LOTHROP,  Samuel  Kirkland,  dd.,  b.  Utica,  Is.  Y.,  1804;  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1825,  ordained  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  in  1829,  where  he  remained  until  1834,  when  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Brattle  Street  church  (Unitarian)  in  Boston,  He  wrote  the  Life 
of  Samuel  Kirldand,  his  grandfather,  for  Sparks's  collection  of  biographies,  and  a  Hin- 
tory  of  Brattle  Street  Church.  Many  of  his  occasional  sermons  and  addresses  have  been 
published. 

LOTHROP,  Thomas,  b.  probabl}^  in  England;  was  a  citizen  of  Salem,  Mass.,  in 
1634,  and  a  representative  of  that  city  in  the  "general  court"  in  1647,  '53,  and  '64.  He 
subsequently  settled  in  Beverly,  where  lie  founded  a  church  and  was  prominent  in  civil 
affairs,  representing  the  town  four  years  in  the  "general  court."  On  the  breaking  out 
of  king  Philips's  war  he  led  a  company  of  militia,  called  "the  flower  of  Essex,"  to 
Deertield,  where  they  were  surprised  and  nearly  all  killed  by  the  Indians,  Sept,  20, 
1675.  A.  marble  monument  was  erected  in  1838  at  "  Bloo<ly  Brook,"  where  the  massacre 
took  place,  in  memory  of  capt.  Lothrop  and  his  companions, 

LOTTERY  (ante).  In  this  country  lotteries  were  generally  tolerated,  though  not  with- 
out earnest  remonstrances  from  some  C(uarlers,  until  about  1830,  when  the  opposition  to 
them  assumed  a  tangible  form,  and  not  long  afterwards  they  w^ere  forbidden  by  law  in  sev- 
eral states,  and  opposed  by  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  others.  Befoi-e  this  time  they  were 
chartered  for  a  great  variety  of  objects,  such  as  the  erection  of  colleges,  academies, 
asylums,  hospitals,  and  even  houses  of  worship.  As  a  convenient  way  of  raising  money 
tor  public  and  charitable  objects,  they  were  for  a  long  tinu^  tolerated  by  men  of  influence, 
who  were  not  wholly  blind  to  their"clemoralizing  tendency.  As  early  as  1699  an  assem- 
blv  ot  nnnisters  in  Boston  denounced  them  as  a  "  cheat,"  and  their  agents  as  "  pillagers 
of  the  people;"  but  sucii  testimonies,  being  generally  regarded  as  too  straitlaced  and 
puritanic,  exerted  but  a  feeble  influence.  For  a  whole  century  and  more  afterv/ards, 
lotteries  were  in  fair  repute  as  a  means  of  raising  money  for  puplic  and  cliaritable 
objects.  Indeed,  it  w^as  not  until  after  1830  that  any  organized  movement  for  their 
suppression  was  made.  In  Boston,  in  1832,  an  association  of  j^oung  men  connected  with 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher's  church,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, condemned  them  and  called  for  their  extcrmiiuition  on  grounds  of  morality  and 
public  policy.  This  action  was  extensively  approved  by  the  press,  and  did  much  to 
create  a  sound  public  opinion  in  New  England.     In  1833  Job  R.  Tyson  of  Philadelphia 
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published  A  Brief  Survey  of  the  Great  Extent  and  Eml  Tendencies  of  the  Lottery  System  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  the  same  year  a  society  wjjs  formed  in  Pennsylvania  to  promote 
the  abolition  of  the  system,  which  was  accomplished  within  a  year  or  two  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut.  Marylantl  followed  in  183G,  and  from  this  time 
the  progress  of  the  reform  was  rapid.  At  the  present  time  it  may  be  said  that  lotteries 
are  under  legislative  ban  in  every  state  of  the  union,  though  in  a  few  states  the  laws 
on  this  subject,  being  partl}^  prospective  in  their  application,  have  not  yet  been  carried 
into  full  eflt'ect.  In  most,  if  not  all  the  states,  the  sale  of  tickets  for  foreign  lotteries  is 
prohibited,  and  to  advertise  them  is  a  penal  offense.  A  few  years  ago  the  so-called 
"art  unions  "  were  permitted  to  dispose  of  pictures  and  statuary  by  lottery;  but  this  is 
now  generally  forbidden. 

LOTZE.  Rudolf  Hermann,  b.  Saxony,  1817;  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Zittau 
and  the  university  of  Lcipsic,  graduating  in  1838  in  medicine  and  philosophy,  and  in 
the  following  year  filling  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Leipsic  as  an  adjunct  professor.  In. 
1842  he  was  made  extraordinary  professor  at  the  university  of  Leipsic,  and  two  years 
later  ordinary  professor  at  Gotlingen.  He  has  written  voluminously  on  metaphysics, 
leaning  toward  the  doctrines  of  Leipnitz  and  Herbart.  Among  the  more  important  of 
his  works  are  Metaphysik  (Leipsic,  1841);  Logik  (1843);  Mikrokosvius  (S  vols.,  1856-64); 
and  Gcschichte  der  Ae^thetik  in  DeutscJdand  (Munich,  1868,  et  seq.)  His  rank  among  liv- 
ing metaphysicians  is  high,  though  the  estimates  of  him  differ  among  different  schools 
of  thinkers. 

LOUDOX,  a  CO.  of  e.  Tennessee,  traversed  by  the  Tennesee  river,  and  intersected  by 
the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  railroad;  300  sq.m, ;  pop.  '80,  9,148.  It 
extends  through  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valle}',  and  produces  largely  of  gi'ain  and  live 
stock.     Co.  seat,  Loudon. 

LOUDON,  or  Loudoun,  co.  in  n.e.  Virginia,  bounded  on  the  n.e.  by  the  Potomac 
river,  which  separates  it  from  Maryland;  intersected  by  the  Washington  and  Ohio  rail- 
road; 460  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  23,634.  The  Blue  ridge  is  on  the  n.w^  border  of  this  county, 
and  the  Kittoctan  mountain  is  in  the  center.  Its  productions  are  wheat,  Indian  corn, 
oats,  potatoes,  wool,  butter,  and  hay.  It  has  a  number  of  manufactories  and  mills.  Co. 
6eat,  Leesburg. 

LOUDON,  Gideon  Ernest,     See  Laudohn. 

LOUIS  OF  Baden  (Louis  William  I.),  Margi-ave  of  Baden-Baden,  1655-1707;  b. 
Paris;  was  a  soldier  under  Montecuculi  against  the  French,  and  fought  the  Turks  in 
1683  with  great  valor.  In  1693  he  recaptured  Heidelberg,  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  being  then  in  supreme  command  of  the  imperial  army.  He  also  fought  with 
success  in  Alsace.  He  attempted  to  succeed  John  Sobieski  as  king  of  Poland,  but  was 
unable  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  He  was  esteemed  a  general  of  rare  ability,  and  not 
less  an  engineer  of  talent.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  designed  certain  important  mili- 
tary works  on  the  Rhine. 

LOUIS  I.,  King  of  Bavaria.     See  Ludwig  I.,  Karl  August,  ante. 

LOUIS  IV.,  THE  Bavarian,  Emperor  of  Germany,  1285-1347;  b.  Germany;  son  of 
Louis  the  severe,  duke  of  Bavaria;  pursued  his  early  studies  under  the  direction  of  his 
mother,  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Rudolph  I.  of  Hapsburg.  His  father  being 
dead,  he  became  co-heir  with  his  brother  Rudolph,  and  co-regent  of  the  realm.  In  1314 
he  was  elected  the  successor  of  Henry  VII.  of  Luxembourg,  who  had  died  in  Italy  the 
previous  year,  the  majority  voting  for  him,  but  a  large  minority  declaring  at  Cologne 
m  favor  of  his  cousin,  Frederick  the  fair,  called  Frederick  le  bel,  of  Austria  (son  of  the  em- 
peror Albert  L  and  grandson  of  Rudolph  of  Ha])sburg),  proclaiming  him  emperor  Freder- 
ick III.  Louis  was  victorious  in  the  battle  of  Miihldorf,  Sept.  28,  1322,  bringing  to  a  close 
a  long  and  ruinous  war,  which  had  laid  waste  a  large  part  of  Germany,  and  taking  Fred- 
erick prisoner  compelled  him  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the  succession.  In  1323,  having 
by  his  support  of  the  Viscontis  in  Milan  caused  the  estrangement  of  pope  John  XXII., 
he  was  excommunicated  3Iar.  21,  1324,  and  commanded  by  the  pope  to  appear  before 
him;  but  he  appealed  to  a  general  council,  and  the  summons  was  declared  null  and  void 
by  the  diet  of  Ratisl)on.  In  1324  he  married  Margaret  of  Holland.  In  1325  a  treat}"- 
was  formed  by  which  Frederick  was  released  from  imprisonment  on  condition  that  he 
would  return  and  deliver  himself  again  to  Louis  if  lie  found  himself  unable  to  induce 
his  adherents  to  transfer  their  allegiance;.  The  contrai-y  being  the  result,  the  vanquislicd 
returned  into  captivity  in  conformity  with  his  oatli,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  his 
own  Bavarian  possessions.  In  1327  Louis  defied  the  pope  of  Rome,  accusing  him  of 
heresy,  and  was  crowned  king  in  Milan,  receiving  at  Rome  in  1328  the  sacred  sanction 
of  the  bishops  of  Venice  and  Aleria.  Through  his  influence  pope  John  was  deposed, 
and  Peter  de  Corbiere,  called  Nicholas  V.,  was  established  antipope.  This  movement 
resulting  in  general  unpopulnrity,  he  returned  to  Germany  to  defend  his  possession.s 
there,  which  were  continu?Uly  threatened  by  John  XXII.  and  his  successors,  Benedict 
XII.  and  Clement  VI.,  with  their  foreign  allies,  nssii^ted  by  French  intrigues.  He  added 
to  his  strength  in  Germany  tlie  dominions  of  Holland.  Zealand,  Friesland,  etc.,  wliich  had 
come  to  him  with  his  wife,  Margaret  of  Holland.  He  was  suddenly  killed  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse  while  hunting  at  Furstenfeld,  near  Munich. 
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LOUIS  I.,  LE  Deboxnatke  or  the  Viovs  (ante),  Roman  emperor,  king  of  the  Franks, 

778-840;  b.  at  Casseneuil;  son  of  Charlemagne  by  his  third  wife,  Hildegardc.  His  elder 
brother  liaving  died  he  sueceeded  his  father  in  814.  He  was  quite  suceessful  for  a  time, 
but  in  817  he  was  persuaded  to  give  his  three  sons,  Lothaii-e,  Pepin,  and  J.ouis,  a  share 
in  his  dominions,  and  from  this  arose  complications  that  tinaliy  led  to  a  dissolution  of 
the  empire^  Bernard,  a  nepliew  of  Louis,  who  had  inherited  Italy  after  his  father, 
receiving  nothing  under  tiie  new  arrangement,  revolted;  but  the  emperor  allured  him 
to  Chalons,  made  him  a  prisoner,  put  out  his  eyes,  and  gave  Italy  to  his  son  Lothaiic. 
In  his  remorse  for  this  crime  the  emperor  sought  consolaticm  in  the  church,  and  thence- 
forth was  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  i>riests.  In  819  he  married  a  second  wife, 
Judith  of  Bavaria,  wdio  in  82o  bore  him  a  son,  known  in  history  as  "Charles  the  bald." 
In  829,  in  the  interest  of  this  son,  he  proposed  a  new  division  of  the  empire;  but  to  this 
the  elder  sous  objected,  and  the  result  was  a  war  which  lasted  during  the  remainder  of 
the  emperor's  life.  Twice  the  father  was  defeated,  t;d-ien  prisoner,  and  deposed  by  his 
sons;  but  Lothaire,  by  his  ambition  to  turn  eveiy thing  to  his  OAvn  account,  incurred  the 
hostility  of  his  brothers,  who  conspired  to  raise  the  father  again  to  the  throne.  On  the 
death  of  Pepin  in  838  Louis  I.  proposed  to  exclude  his  elder  sons,  Lothaire  and  Louis, 
from  their  inheritance,  and  to  give  his  dominions  to  Charles  the  bald.  Against  this 
arrangement  Louis  revolted,  and  was  joined  by  the  sons  of  Pepin.  In  the  midst  of  the 
war  the  emperor  died  at  Ingelheim  and  was  buried  at  Metz. 

LOUIS  II.,  LE  Begue,  King  of  France  (see  Carlovingians,  ante),  b.  in  84G;  a 
son  of  Charles  the  bald ;  reigned  877-79. 

LOUIS  III.,  King  of  France  (see  Carlovingians,  ayite),  b.  863;  eldest  son  of  Louis 
II.  The  kingdom  being  divided  in  879  between  his  brother  Carlomau  and  himself,  he 
had  allotted  for  his  share  that  portion  called  Ncustria.  The  Normans  having  invaded 
France,  he  successfully  resisted  them  and  gained  a  battle.  At  his  death,  at  about  the 
age  of  20  5'ears,  Carloman'  reigned  alone  over  France. 

LOUIS  IV.,  d'  Outremer,  King  of  France  (see  Carlovingians,  a7itc);  reigned  927- 
54;  a  son  of  Charles  the  simple;  w'as  educated  in  England  at  the  court  of  king  Athel- 
stane,  his  mother's  brother.  On  the  death  of  Paoul  of  Burgundy  in  936  he  was  called 
1o  the  French  throne  by  Hugh  of  Paris  and  William  of  Normandy,  by  whose  intrigues 
his  reign  was  constantly  disturbed. 

LOUIS  v.,  LE  Faineant,  King  of  France  (see  Carlovingians,  ante),  b.  966;  son  of 
Lothaire  and  Emma;  reigned  986-87;  the  last  king  of  the  Caiiovingian  dynasty. 

LOUIS  VI.,  THE  Fat;  VII.;  VIII.,  the  Lion;  IX.,  Saint  Louis  (Louis  IX.,  anfr). 
Kings  of  France.     See  Capetian  Dynasty,  ante. 

LOUIS  XII.,  b.  1462,  King  of  France,  succeeding  Charles  VIII. ;  sou  of  duke  Charles 
of  Orleans,  and  a  descendant"  of  Valentiua  Viscouti.  He  reigned  1498-1515.  In  1500, 
by  virtue  of  his  descent,  he  laid  claim  to  Milan,  conquered  it,  and  took  Ludovico  Sforza 
prisoner.  B}^  the  aid  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  he  conquered  Naples  too,  but  i\\e  allies 
quarreled  over  the  partition  of  their  conquest,  and  in  1^03  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  expelled 
the  French  from  southern  Italy.  In  1508  pope  Julius  II.  formed  the  league  of  Cambray 
against  the  republic  of  Venice,  being  joined  by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  Louis  XII.,  :ind 
the  emperor  of  Germany;  but  Venice  having  conciliated  the  pope  by  concessions,  the 
league  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  one,  called  the  "holy  league,"  was  formed  between 
the  pope,  the  emperor,  Venice,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and  Henry  VIII.  of  Englaiul 
against  France,  and  in  1513  the  French  were  expelled  from  Italy. 

LOUIS  the  Great,  King  of  Hungary.     See  Hungary,  ante. 

LOUIS  II.,  Roman  Emperor  (see  Carlovingians,  ante),  822-75;  the  oldest  son  of 
Lothaire  I.,  and  reigned  855-75.  By  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  the  empire,  after  the  death  of 
Louis  le  debonnaire.  was  divided  between  his'three  sons,  Lothaire  I.,  Louis  the  German, 
and  Charles  the  bald,  Italy  was  assigned  to  Louis  11.,  who  took  the  title  of  emperor; 
Charles  took  Provence  and"^  Lyons;  and  Lothaire  II.  the  region  called  Lotharingia,  or 
Lorraine.  Louis  II.  defeated  the  Saracens  at  Benevento  in  848,  and  expelled  them  from 
Bari.  He  established  his  authority  over  the  great  families  of  Italy,  many  of  whom  con- 
rspired  with  the  Byzantine  empire.  Charles  having  died  without  children  in  863,  his 
brothers,  Louis  II.' and  Lothaire  II.,  divided  liis  dominions  between  them.  Lothaire  II., 
-.^x  j^ears  later,  also  died  without  issue,  when  Chnrles  the  bald  and  Louis  the  German 
seized  and  divided  his  dominions.  Louis  II.  d.  :it  Ihescia,  leaving  no  male  issue,  where- 
upon his  two  uncles  .seized  his  dominions,  the  piovince  of  Lorraine  falling  to  Germany. 

LOUIS  III.,  THE  Child,  Roman  Emperor  (-vc  Caklovti,gtans,  ante).  893-911  ; 
rai.sed  to  the  throne  of  Germany  on  the  death  of  lii>  father.  Arnulf  in  899  by  duke  Otto 
of  Saxe,  margrave  Luitpold  of  .Vustria,  ;uid  .ii-ehhisjiop  Hatto  of  Meiitz,  it  being  their 
desire  to  govern  the  country  during  his  minority.  Germany  was  in  a  wretched  condi- 
tion under  their  rule,  and  the  Hungarians  seizeil  this  opportunity  and  devastnted  it  as 
far  as  Thuringla.  In  the  death  of  Louis  III.,  who  reigned  908-11,  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty  was  extinguished  in  Germany. 

LOUIS,  Pierre  Charles  Alexandrf:,  1787-1872;  l\  in  the  department  of  Marne, 
France;  graduated  in  medicine  at  Paris  1813,  and  afterwards  entered  the  hopital  de  la 
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charite,  and  pursued  the  study  of  pathological  anatom}'.  In  1825  he  -pnhlhhcd  liecherchcs 
Anntotuico-patholof/iquea  nur  la  Phtliisu';  and  in  182G  Jie<'ht)'ch(\^  siir  la  Membrane  Maqu6Hf<G 
<ie  r E^tomac,  of  wliich  a  second  edition  was  published  in  1848.  These  works  gained  him 
admission  to  tlie  academy  of  medicine.  In  1828  he  was  one  of  the  commission  sent  to 
Gibraltar  to  investigate  yellow  fever.  There  also  appeared  in  1828  Ins  liecluirches  sur 
la  Fu'rre  7)iphoide,  republished  in  1841 ;  Ex-amende  VE.mmen  de  BroustiaLs,  in  1834;  and  in 
1835  E^'clieixhes  sur  la  Effets  de  la  Saiguee  da)i!f  Quelqiies  Maladies  lujiajiimatoires.  He 
retired  from  practice  in  1854,  having  won  a  great  reputation  as  a  medical  scientist.  He 
wa^  one  of  tlie  most  prominent  in  the  profession  to  advocate  the  importance  of  statistics 
in  medical  investigations.     He  died  in  Paris. 

LOUISA,  a  s.e.  co.  of  Iowa,  400  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  13,146;  traversed  by  the  Burling- 
ton, Cedar  Rapids  and  ^linuesota  railroad,  and  wintered  by  the  Iowa  river.  The  surface  is 
level,  and  the  soil  fertile,  broad  bottom  lands  occurring  at  intervals.  The  most  impor- 
tant productions  are  cattle,  grain,  and  w'ool.     Co.  seat,  Wapello. 

LOUISA,  an  e.  central  co.  of  Virginia,  460  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  18,941.  The  surface  is 
irregular,  the  soil  productive,  tobacco  and  grain  being  the  staples.  There  are  no  impor- 
tant manufactures  except  flour.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad  intersects  this  county. 
C"o.  seat,  Louisa  Court-llouse. 

LOUISA  (LuiSE  AuGUSTE  AVilhelmine  Amalie),  Queen  of  Prussia.  See  Luise, 
ante. 

LOUISA  ULRICA,  1720-82,  Queen  of  Sweden;  sister  of  Frederic  the  great;  b. 
in  Berlin;  married  in  1744  the  crown-prince  Adolphus  Frederick  of  Sweden,  afterwards 
king.  She  was  a  w^oman  of  rare  intelligence.  Through  her  influence  the  great  botanist 
Linnaeus  was  enabled  to  publish  his  system.  The  academy  of  belles-lettres  and  history 
and  the  rausuem  at  Stockholm,  as  well  as  a  library  and  art-museum  at  Drottingholm, 
were  founded  through  her  influence.  She  was  mother  of  Gustavus  III.  and  Charles 
XIII. 

LOUISBURG,  a  t.  in  s.e.  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
estuary;  is  the  terminus  of  a  railroad  30  m.  in  length  from  Sydnc}'  across  the  co.  of  Cape 
Breton.  It  had  formerly  a  finely  built  stone  fortress,  mounting  65  cannon  and  16  mor- 
tars, erected  b}^  emigrants  from  the  French  settlements  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713, 
and  named  in  honor  of  Louis  XIV.  The  harbor  was  defended  by  a  high  wall  and  a  ditch 
80  ft.  wide,  a  battery  of  30  guns  on  Goat  island,  and  another,  the  "  royal  batter}^"  far- 
ther down  the  harbor,  mounting  30  guns.  These  fortifications,  built  in  30  years  and 
costing  $5,550,000.  were  destroyed  by  the  British  in  less  than  three  months  at  an  expense 
of  $50,000.  In  1745  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  on  account  of  the  danger  men- 
acing its  fisheries  from  the  proximity  of  a  fortified  tow'n  belonging  to  the  French  and 
the  shelter  given  to  the  privateers  of  a  country  with  wiiich  they  were  at  war,  by  the 
advice  of  gov.  Shirley  and  a  majority  of  one  vote  in  a  secret  session,  sent  a  force  of 
3.250  men  of  the  state  militia,  under  command  of  William  Pepperell,  with  516  men  of 
Connecticut  and  304  of  New  Plampshire,  with  a  fleet  of  100  New  England  vessels  and 
a  squadron  under  the  British  commodore  Warren,  against  the  town,  w^hich  landed  in  its 
vicinity  April  30.  The  siege  ended  June  17,  1745,  by  the  surrender  of  1600  Frenchmen 
under  Duchambon.  The  English  also  captured  a  large  ship  in  the  harbor  coming  with 
reinforcements  for  the  Frencli;  and  on  their  triumphant  entrance  to  the  town  the  same 
drums  were  beaten  that,  30  years  afterward,  wei'e  beaten  at  Bunker  Ilili.  In  1748  the 
i)lace  came  again  under  French  rule  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
])elle.  In  1757  6,000  regulars.  4,000  men  from  New  England,  and  others  from  Now  York 
and  New  Jersey,  were  ordered  to  report  at  Halifax  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  attack 
on  Louisburg,  but  were  disheartened  by  tlie  prospect  of  a  well-garrisoned  fort  and  17 
French  ships  of  war  moored  in  the  harbor,  and  discreetly  withdrew.  In  1758  the  town 
was  bombarded  by  14,000  British  troops  under  gen.  Amherst,  with  a  fleet  including  20 
ships  of  the  line,  18  frigate;;,  and  .some  smaller  vessels,  sailing  from  Halifax.  The  sur- 
render of  the  French  garrison  of  3,100  men,  under  the  chevalier  de  Drucourt,  and  a  fleet 
of  8  ships,  occurred  July  26,  1758;  and  5,637  soldiers  and  sailors  were  taken  piisoners. 
It  had  formerly  a  pop.  of  3,000  in  a  well-built  town  on  the  s.  side  of  the  harbor,  and 
had  a  large  trade  in  codfish,  exporting  annually  500,000  quintals,  employing  (while  under 
French  dominiorj)  for  this  and  otlier  branches  of  trade,  and  in  the  fisheries,  600  ves.sels. 
Under  English  government  its  trade  has  diminished,  and  a  convenient  harbor,  one-half 
jnile  wide  at  the  entrance,  is  used  simi>ly  as  a  stopping-place  for  .steamships.  It  is  occu- 
pied by  about  300  fishermen,  and  has  a"^ light-house  on  the  e.  side  of  Ihe  harbor. 

LOUISIANA  {ante).  In  1541  De  Soto  visited  and  explored  the  region  around  New 
Orleans,  and,  dying  in  the  following  year,  was  buried  in  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 
\i\  1673  father  Marquette  and  his  Canadian  followers  descend(Ml  the  river  lo  its  mouth, 
but  founded  no  settlement.  In  1682  La  Salle  descended  the  river  and  took  possession 
of  the  country  in  the  name  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  whose  honor  he  named  it  Louisiana.  It 
IS  believed,  however,  that  no  colony  was  founded  before  Iberville  in  1691).  wilh  a  num- 
ber of  colonists,  settled  ni  Biloxi,  now  in  Alabama.  Iberville,  dying  soon  afterwards, 
was  succeeded  by  Bienville,  who,  after  he  and  his  colonists  had  endured  great  priva- 
tions, led  them  to  the  present  site  of  New  Orleans  in  1706,  where  they  made  a  stand 
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and  unfurled  the  flag  of  France.  The  colony  languished,  but  the  colonists  did  not 
abandon  their  post,  "in  1712  Louis  XIV.  gave  to  Anthony  Crozat,  a  Paris  merchant, 
the  exclusive  privilege  for  15  years  of  trading  in  all  this  vast  region,  of  sending  a  sliip 
once  a  year  to  Africa  for  a  cargo  of  slaves,  and  of  working  the  mines,  one-fourth  of  tlie 
products  of  w^hich  Crozat  agreed  to  pay  over  to  the  king.  In  1717  he  relinquished  the 
colony  as  unprofitable,  and  the  province  fell  into  the  hands  of  John  Law,  the  great 
speculator,  who  soon  came  to  financial  disaster,  and  was  followed  by  Bienville,  who 
built  up  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  which  was  made  the  capital  of  the  colony  in  172^]. 
The  aifairs  of  the  new  settlement  remained  under  the  direction  of  the  French  crown 
until  1762,  when  the  province  was  secretly  transferred  to  Spain,  which  ruled  it  with  a 
rod  of  iron  for  38  years,  when  in  1800  it  was  restored  to  France.  Three  years  later  it 
was  sold  to  the  United  States  for  $15,000,000.  At  that  time  it  embraced  nearly  all  of 
the  present  states  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Dakotah  territory, 
most  of  Kansas  and  the  Indian  territory,  part  of  Colorado,  most  of  Wyoming,  and  the 
whole  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington  territory.  In  1804  the  southern 
portion  of  this  vast  region  was  organized  by  congress  as  the  territory  of  Orleans.  In 
1810  another  part  of  the  state,  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Amity  and  Pearl 
rivers,  was  annexed  to  Orleans;  and  in  April,  1812.  the  territory  as  thus  constituted  was 
admitted  to  the  union  as  a  state,  with  the  name  of  Louisiana.  Three  months  after  this 
the  United  States  declared  war  against  Great  Britain.  The  war  continued  a  little  over 
two  years,  the  treaty  of  peace  being  signed  at  Ghent,  Dec.  24,  1814.  Before  news  of 
the  peace  could  cross  the  ocean  a  British  force  of  12,000  men,  led  by  sir  John  Packen- 
ham,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Louisiana  and  made  an  attack  upon  New  Orleans,  which 
was  successfully  resisted  b}^  gen.  Jackson  with  onl}^  5,000  men,  mostly  militia  from 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,     The  progress  of  the  state  after  this  was  rapid. 

The  surface  of  Louisiana  is  mostly  low  and  level,  much  of  the  southern  part  especi- 
ally being  not  more  than  10  ft.  above  the  sea-level  and  liable  to  frequent  inundations 
from  the  rivers.  The  delta  of  the  Mississippi  is  full  of  swamps,  and  the  coast  is  lined 
with  salt  marshes.  The  land  along  the  Mississippi  below  New  Orleans  and  120  m. 
above  is  below  the  surface  of  the  river  at  high  water,  and  protected  from  inundation  by 
artificial  embankments  called  levees.  A  breach  in  a  levee,  called  in  the  language  of  the 
country  a  crevasse,  sometimes  occurs,  inundating  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  valuable  land  and  destroying  the  grov/ing  crops.  The  northern  and  western 
part  of  the  state  is  somewhat  broken  by  low  hills,  nowhere  rising  above  200  feet. 
The  river  bottoms  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  the  alluvial  land  is  easily  drained. 
The  latter  is  heavily  timbered,  and  covered  with  a  thick  undergrowth  of  cane.  The 
prairies  are  better  fitted  for  grazing  than  for  culture.  The  hilly  portion  of  the  state 
consists  mainly  of  pine  barrens,  on  which  are  found  oak,  elm,  cypress,  honey-locust, 
and  other  timber.  Among  the  forest  trees  of  the  state  are  the  ash,  walnut,  hickory, 
poplar,  mulberry,  magnolia,  cotton-Avood,  maple,  buckeye,  willow,  paw  paw,  pecan, 
dogwood,  and  persimmon.  The  wild  cane  sometimes  grows  to  a  height  of  30  feet. 
Among  the  fruit  trees  are  the  quince,  plum,  peach,  fig,  orange,  lemon,  and  lime. 
The  orange  grows  only  in  the  southern,  the  apple  only  in  the  northern,  section. 
The  chief  agricultural  staples  are  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  corn.  The  rice  and 
sugar  plantations  are  found  only  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  below  lat,  30°,  upon 
the  alluvial  lands  along  the  Mississippi.  Nearly  all  the  sugar  made  in  the  United  States 
is  produced  here.  It  is  a  somewhat  uncertain  crop.  The  mineral  productions  of  the 
state  are  unimportant.  Rock  salt  of  unknown  depth  is  found  at  Petit  Anse  upon  an 
area  of  more  than  140  acres,  and  in  Calcasieu  parish  are  deposits  cf  gypsum  and  sulphur. 
There  are  salt  wells  in  Bienville,  Natchitoches,  and  Winn  parishes. 

The  climate  of  s.e.  Louisiana  is  to  some  extent  malarious;  but  the  northern  and 
western  sections  are  healthful,  and  much  visited  by  consumptives,  who  are  generally 
benefited  by  a  residence  there.  By  careful  attention  to  sanitary  laws  New  Orleans  has 
become  far  more  healthful  than  it  formerly  was.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  northern 
winds,  the  winter  months  in  Louisiana  are  more  severe  than  in  other  regions  of  a  corre- 
sponding latitude.  The  summers  are  long  and  hot.  The  mean  annual  temperature  at 
New  Orleans  is  about  67°;  that  of  the  warmest  month,  82°;  of  the  coldest,  46^  The 
Mississippi,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  Avorld,  has  a  course  of  nearly  600  m.  ia  the 
state. 

The  Red  river  enters  the  n.e,  corner  of  the  state  from  Arkansas  and  flows  in  a  s,e. 
direction  till  it  reaches  the  Mississippi  some  40  m,  below"  Natchez,  Near  its  mouth  it 
receives  the  Washita,  which  also  enters  the  state  from  Arkansas  and  flows  almost  due- 
south.  Its  other  affluents  are  the  Dugdemona,  the  Sabine  bayou,  and  the  Bastineau 
river  and  lake.  The  Sabine  river  forms  in  part  the  western  boundary  of  the  state.  The 
Pearl,  the  Tangipahoa,  Tickfaw,  and  Amite  are  the  principal  streams  e.  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. There  are  besides  several  large  bayous  and  estuaries,  which  are  but  secondary 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  The  chief  of  these  are  the  Atchafalaya,  with  its  series  of 
lakes,  the  Vermillion,  the  bayou  Teche,  ba5"ou  de  Large,  and  bayou  la  Fourche.  Lakes 
Pontchartrain,  Borgne,  Maurepas,  Sabine,  Calcasieu,  Mermenteau,  Grand,  Marsh. 
Charles,  Grand  Cheni^re,  Callou,  etc.,  are  all  estuaries,  their  waters  being  salt  from 
communication  with  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  connected  with  rivers  or  bayous.  The 
islands  off  the  coast  produce  sea-island  cotton  of  the  finest  quality. 
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The  wild  animals  of  the  state  are  the  black  bear,  wolf,  panther,  wild-cat,  raccoon, 
otter,  polecat,  opossum,  squirrel,  etc. ;  the  alligator  inhabits  Ihe  bayous.  Among  the 
reptiles  are  tlie  rattlesnake,  horned-frog,  lizard,  viper,  moccasin  suake,  etc.  Among  the 
birds  arc  the  gray  and  bald  eagle,  the  king  vulture,  tlie  turkey  buzzard,  hawk,  owl,  gull, 
pelican,  crane,  heron,  wiid-turkey,  wild-goose,  pigeon,  wild-duck,  etc. 

The  number  of  acres  of  improved  farm  land  in  1870  was  2,045,040;  cash  value  of 
farms,  $08,215,420;  estimated  value  of  all  farm  products,  $52,006,622.  The  value  of 
farm  implements  and  machinery  in  1870  was  $7,1.')9,333;  wages  paid  during  the  year, 
$11,0-12,789;  value  of  orchard  products,  $142,129;  of  produce  of  market  gardens.  $176,- 
9u9;  wheat  product,  9,906  bush.;  cor.n.  7,596,628  bush.;  sweet  potatoes,  1,023,706 
bush;  rice.  15.854.012  lbs.;  wool.  140,428  lbs.;  cotton,  350,832  bales:  milk  sold, 
833.928  galls.;  cane  molasses,  4.585.150  galls.;  cane  sugar,  80,706  hogsheads.  The 
number  of  pounds  of  suiiar  raised  in  several  successive  years  and  the  vaTue  thereof  are 
thus  stated:  1875-76,  165.450. 000  lbs.,  valued  at  $11,578,000;  1876-77,  194,964,000 
lbs.,  valued  at  $15,646,000;  1877-78,  149,469,000  lbs.,  valued  at  $9,007,000.  The 
product  of  molasses  in  1877-78  was  13,576.374  galls.  The  rice  crop  of  1877  was  140,- 
785  bbls. ;  that  of  1877-78,  157,770  bbls.  The  orange  crop  is  becoming  important,  but 
there  are  no  accurate  statistics  of  its  increase.  The  cotton  product  of  1872  was  434.000 
bales;  that  of  1877,  645,000  bales.  The  sugar  crop  of  1877  was  208,841  hogsheads.  The 
manufactures  of  the  state,  aside  from  sugar,  are  not  very  extensive.  In  1870  there  were 
2.557  establishments,  includinsr  the  suuar  mills  on  the  plantations;  capital  invested, 
$18,313,974;  wages  paid,  $4,593,470;  value  of  products,  $24,161,905,  of  which  sum 
$10,341,858  was  credited  to  sugar  alone.  The  other  branches  of  manufacture  were: 
lumber,  bakery  products,  iron-castings,  tobacco  and  cigars,  clothing,  flouring  mill  prod- 
ucts, railroad  cars,  machinery,  cotton-seed  oil.  ship-building,  and  malt  liquors.  Since 
1870,  2  cotton  factories  and  5  sugar  refineries  have  been  established.  The  assessment  of 
propert}^  for  taxation  in  1878-79  was  estimated  at  $177,000/000. 

In  domestic  and  foreign  exports,  Louisiana  ranks  next  to  New  York.  Its  exports  of 
domestic  products  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  were  valued  at  $93,478,513.  The 
imports  of  1874  were  estimated  at  $14,548,056.  The  value  of  inward-bound  coastwise 
cargoes  to  New  Orleans  in  1872  was  $160,000,000.  The  coastwise  and  foreign  trade 
together  amount  probably  to  not  less  than  $400,000,000  annually.  In  1874,  2,928  vessels 
entered  the  ports  of  the  state,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,640,676  tons,  and  being 
manned  b}-  51,864  persons.  In  the  same  yum  3,042  vessels  cleared  from  the  same  ports, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,743,312  tons,  and  manned  by  49,956  men.  The  domestic 
exports  from  New  Orleans  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879,  were  valued  at  $63,624,- 
797;  the  imports  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  $7,141,989.  The  increase  in  the 
depth  of  water  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  by  means  of  jetties,  has  had  a  visible 
efiect  upon  the  commerce  of  New  Orleans. 

In  1873  there  were  in  the  state  8  national  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $4,150,000.  Other 
banks,  organized  understate  laws,  had  capitals  amounting  to  about  the  same  sum.  There 
were  also  several  savings  banks  and  insurance  companies.  The  pop.  of  the  state  in 
1870  was  726,915,  of  whom  362,065  were  white  and  364.210  were  colored.  In  1874  the 
number  of  miles  of  completed  railroad  was  445.  the  chief  lines  being  the  Clinton  and 
Port  Hudson;  the  Baton  Rouge,  Gro.ss  Tete  and  Opelousas;  the  New  Orleans,  Jackson 
and  Great  Northern;  the  North  Louisiana  and  Texas;  the  Texas  and  Pacific.  Short 
canals  connect  the  navigable  waters  around  New  Orleans. 

The  state  institutions  are  the  penitentiary  at  Baton  Rouge,  the  insane  asylum  at 
Jackson,  the  charity  hospital  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
duml)  and  blind  at  Baton  Rouge,  The  public  debt  of  the  state  in  1878  amounted  to 
$11,785,293.  There  was  a  failure  to  pay  the  interest  falling  due  upon  this  debt  Jan.  1, 
1879. 

The  public  school  fund  includes:  1,  the  sum  of  $1,130,867,  the  avails  of  lands  granted 
by  the  United  States  for  the  support  of  free  schools,  on  which  tlie  state  pays  an  annual 
interest  of  4  per  cent;  2,  proceeds  of  such  taxation  as  the  legislature  may  levy  for  the 
purpose;  3,  any  lands  or  other  pro|)erty  bequeathed  to  the  state  for  schools;  4,  all  prop- 
erty or  funds,  other  than  unimproved  lands,  bequeathed  to  the  state  and  not  designated 
for  other  purposes;  5,  avails  of  lands  escheated  to  the  state.  The  constitution  provides 
for  the  election  of  a  superintendent  of  public  education  for  a  term  of  4  years.  Colored 
children  are  not  allowed  to  attend  the  same  schools  with  white  children.  According  to 
the  report  of  tiie  state  superintetident  for  1873  there  were  in  the  state  272,334  persons  of 
school  age;  number  of  school  districts,  483;  of  public  schools,  864;  teachers,  1296,  of 
whom  685  were  males  and  611  females;  average  salary  of  teachers  per  month,  $42.50; 
estimated  value  of  school  property,  $661,962;  average  daily  attendance  in  34  parishes, 
35,061.  In  7  parishes  no  schools  were  leporled.  The  numl)(;r  of  private  schools  reported 
was  296.  with  704  teachers  and  21,434  pupils.  The  i)rincipal  colleges  of  the  state  are 
the  Louisiana  state  university:  the  New  Orleans  university  (Methodist);  St.  Mary,  Jef- 
ferson (Roman  Catholic);  Centenary  (Mctliodist);  Straight  university  (non-sectarian,  but 
under  Congregational  auspices).  The  New  Oilcans  and  Straight  universities  are  open  to 
all,  without  distinction  of  race  or  sex.  The  Louisiana  state  agricultural  and  mechanical 
college  was  established  in  New  Orleans  in  1874.  It  is  supported  in  part  by  the  avails  of 
the  laud  received  from  congress  for  that  purpose  under  tlie  act  of  1862.    The  legislature 
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in  1880,  in  complianco  witli  nn  express  provision  of  the  constitution,  passed  an  act  to 
establish  in  New  Orleans  a  university  lor  persons  of  color,  to  be  known  as  "  Southern 
university."  Tlie  number  of  lil)raries  reported  in  1870  was  2,332,  containing  847,406 
volumes.  There  were  at  the  same  time  7  daily,  1  tri-weekly,  8  semi-weekly,  and  7.1 
weekly  newspapers,  about  "M  of  them  being  printed  wliolly  or  partly  in  French.  The 
number  of  church  organizations  was  638,  owning  599  edifices,  valued  at  $4,048,145. 

A  new  constitution,  framed  by  a  convention  held  for  the  purpose,  was  ratified  by  the 
people  Dec.  8,  1879,  by  a  vote  of  86,494  in  the  afhrmative  to  27,346  in  the  negative,  'i'lic 
governor  is  elected  by  the  people  for  4  years,  and  receives  a  salary  of  $4,000.  The 
■general  assembly  is  composed  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives;  the  former 
to  consist  of  not  more  than  36  nor  less  than  24,  and  the  latter  of  not  more  than 
98  nor  less  than  70  members,  to  be  elected  for  4  years,  and  to  receive  $4  per  day  while 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  The  assembly  meets  biennially,  and  its 
sessions  are  limited  to  60  days.  The  supreme  court  is  composed  of  one  chief-justice  and 
three  associate  justices,  appointed  for  12  years  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate;  their  salaries  are  $5,000  each,  and  the  court,  with  some  special 
exceptions,  has  only  an  appellate  jurisdiction.  The  state  is  divided  into  4  supreme 
court  districts.  The  courts  of  appeal,  one  for  each  of  five  circuits,  are  each  composed  of 
two  circuit  judges,  elected  for  8  years  by  the  two  housesof  the  general  assembly  in  joint 
session;  salaries,  $4,000.  These  courts  have  no  other  than  an  appellate  jurisdiction. 
The  district  courts  are  each  composed  of  a  single  judge  elected  by  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict for  4  years,  and  paid  a  salary  of  $3  000.  These  courts  have  a  very  wide  jurisdic- 
tion, but  their  decisions  are  subject  to  review  by  the  higher  courts.  The  districts  must 
be  not  more  than  30  nor  less  than  20  in  number,  at  the  discretion  of  the  legislature. 
Special  courts  are  provided  for  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  New  Orleans  is  the  seat  of 
government.  Lotteries  may  be  authorized  by  the  legislature  until  1895,  beyond  which 
time  they  are  absolutely  prohibited.  The  legislature,  however,  in  1880,  exercising  the 
discretion  which  the  constitution  allows,  passed  an  act  of  prohibition.  Women  over  21 
years  of  age  are  eligible  to  any  otlice  of  control  or  management  under  the  school  laws. 

Louisiana  was  one  of  the  first  states  to  secede  from  the  union,  the  ordinance  of 
secession  having  been  adopted  in  convention  Dec,  23,  1860,  by  a  vote  of  117  to  113. 
The  same  convention  adopted  the  confederate  constittition  and  passed  amendments  to 
the  state  constitution  conforming  it  thereto.  The  people  had  no  opportunity  to  vote 
upon  the  question,  except  in  electing  delegates  to  the  conventions.  The  new  state 
government  maintained  a  nominal  existence  until  near  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  though 
most  of  the  state,  after  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  by  admiral  Farragut  in  April,  1862, 
was  in  possession  of  the  union  forces.  The  city  was  handed  over  to  the  army,  and 
governed  successively  by  gens.  Butler  and  Banks.  Tlie  latter,  in  1863,  made  an 
excursion  into  the  Attakapas  region,  along  the  bayou  Teche,  and  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing there  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  In  the  spring  of  1864  he  ascended  the  Red 
river  with  a  large  force,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat  after  several  disastrous  battles.  In 
April,  1864,  a  convention  of  a  portion  of  the  people  of  the  state  adopted  anew  constitution 
and  sought  readmission  to  the  union,  but  congress  denied  the  request.  A  second  conven- 
tion was  held  and  another  constitution  adopted  in  1868,  This  constitution  was  accepted 
by  congress  upon  certain  conditions,  which  were  subsequently  complied  with;  and  on 
July  13.  1868,  the  government  was  relinquished  by  the  military  and  handed  over  to  the 
civil  authorities.  During  the  three  years  of  military  occupation  which  followed  the  rebel- 
lion, there  were  great  political  and  social  disturbances;  and  after  the  readmission  of 
the  state  to  the  union  there  were  for  a  time  conflicts  of  authority  of  a  most  unpleasant 
and  dangerous  character.  The  electoral  votes  of  Louisiana  for  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  have  been  cast  as  follows:  1812,  3  for  Madison  and  Gerry; 
1816,  3  for  Monroe  and  Tompkins;  1820,  3  for  Monroe  and  Tompkms;  1824,  3  for 
Jackson  and  2  for  Adams  for  president,  and  5  for  Calhoun  for  vice-president;  1828,  5 
for  Jackson  and  Calhoun;  1832^  5  for  Jackson  and  Van  Buren;  1836,  5  for  Van  Buren 
and  R.  M.  Johnson;  1840,  5  for  Harrison  and  Tyler;  1844,  5  for  Polk  and  Dallas;  1848. 
6  for  Taylor  and  Fillmore;  1852,  6  for  Pierce  and  King;  1856,  6  for  Buchanan  and 
Breckinridge;  1860  and  1864,  no  vote;  1868,  7  for  Seymour  and  Blair;  1872,  8  not 
counted;  1876,  8  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler. 

LOUISIANA,  a  city  of  Missouri,  in  Pike  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  115  m.  above 
St.  Louis,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton  railroad,  which  crosses  the  river  at  this  point; 
pop.  3,639;  has  10  churches,  2  weekly  newspapers,  1  college,  1  public  library,  a  fine 
public  school,  public  gas  works,  a  paid  fire  department.  2  foundries,  and  several  tobacco 
manufactories.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  lumber  business,  and  the  center  of  a  fine 
fruit-growing  region, 

LOUISVILLE  (ante),  the  chief  city  in  Kentucky  and  co,  seat  of  Jefferson  co.,  is 
situated  about  midway  of  the  length  of  the  Ohio  river;  400  m.  from  its  mouth  and  600 
from  its  head  at  Pittsburg;  pop.  '80,  123.645.  The  falls  or  rapids  of  the  Ohio  have 
here  a  descent  of  27  ft.  in  2^  m.,  affording  a  fine  water-power,  not  yet  much  utilized. 
The  Louisville  and  Portland  canal,  through  which  steamboats  pass  when  it  is  low 
water  over  the  falls,  is  2  m,  long;  has  3  locks,  480  ft,  long  and  90  ft.  wide;  and  has  a 
capacity  for  steamboats  of  3,000  tons.     It  was  built  by  the  people  of  Louisville,  the 
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U.  S.  governmcMit  contributinix;  ancl  since  1874  has  passed  under  tlie  control  of  the 
hitter,  beiiii^-  liee  to  commerce  excepting  u  small  charge  levied  for  a  fund  for  repairs. 
Formerl}'  an  unhealthy  situation,  subjected  to  malarial  and  bilious  fevers,  an  adequate 
system  of  drainage  ar.d  sewerage  has  remedied  this;  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  healthiest 
«if  southern  cities.  It  is  laid  out  in  broad  streets,  lined  with  shade  trees  in  the  portion 
devoted  to  private  residences;  the  latter  being  built  with  lawns  and  ^^ardens  in  front, 
jiiaking  a  most  agreeable  appearance.  A  number  of  important  lines  of  railroad  connect 
Louisville  Willi  the  northern  and  southern  railroad  systems,  including  the  Louisville, 
Nashville  and  Great  Southern;  Louisville,  Paducah  and  Soutliwestern;  Louisville,  Cin- 
cinnati and  Lexington;  and  the  Jeffersonville  and  Indianapolis,  New  Albany  and 
(Chicago,  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  Louisville  and  !St.  Louis,  etc.  A  bridge  of  stone  and 
iron  crosses  the  river  at  tlie  head  of  the  falls,  having  27  spans,  and  a  total  lengtli  of 
r),'218j  ft.,  and  which  cost  $2,016,819.63.  xVn  important  industry  is  the  sugar  curing  of 
hams,  and  pork-packing.  This  city  is  also  one  of  the  largest  markets  for  leaf-tobacco 
in  the  worhl,  exporting  enormous  quantities  to  France,  Germany,  England,  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  There  is  also  a  very  large  and  growing  manufacture  of  cigars, 
86  manufactories  having  made,  in  1874,  nearly  14.000.000  cigars.  The  manufacture  of 
whi.sky  is  also  an  enormous  business  in  Louisville,  while  it  is  the  point  of  distribution 
for  the  excellent  and  popular  whiskies  made  in  the  Kentucky  distilleries.  Other  impor- 
tant manufactures  are  the  Louisville  cement,  leather,  furniture,  iron  pipe,  etc.  The 
city  has  an  ellicient  paid  fire  department,  with  telegraph  and  signal  system.  An  ade- 
quate police  force,  comprehensive  street  railwa}^  system,  and  excellent  system  of  public 
schools,  with  its  other  manifest  advantages,  combine  to  place  Louisville  on  a  par  with 
the  other  well-constructed  and  well-governed  cities  of  the  world. 

LOURDES,  a  t.  of  s.  France,  department  of  Hautes-Pyrenees,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Gave-de-Pau,  24  m.  s.e.  of  Pau;  pop.  4,577.  It  is  at  the  base  of  an  almost  inacces- 
sible rock  about  500  ft.  high,  on  which  is  a  fortress  formerly  possessed  by  the  counts  of 
Bigorre,  but  now  used  as  a  prison.  The  place  was  fortified  by  Julius  Caesar.  Remains 
of  Roman  fortifications  are  found,  and  some  curious  grottoes  in  the  vicinity.  When  the 
English  held  it  in  the  14th  c,  it  w^as  the  center  of  their  military  operations,  but 
after  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  in  1460  it  was  evacuated  by  them.  Manufactures  of  hand- 
kerchiefs and  flax,  and  a  general  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  are  carried  on.  It  is  a 
noted  place  of  pilgrimage  among  Roman  Catholics  on  account  of  the  alleged  appear- 
ance of  the  Yirgi^n  ]\lary  to  tw^  girls,  Feb.  14,  1858.  In  1872  about  20,000  persons 
resorted  to  the  grotto  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  alleged  that  many  miraculous  cures 
have  been  wrought  in  answer  to  prayers  olTered  at  this  shrine.  In  some,  at  least,  of  the 
many  instances  alleged,  the  fact  of  wonderful  healing  seems  to  be  authenticated:  the 
explanations  of  the  fact  vary  greatly,  according  to  the  scientific  or  religious  theories  of 
the  critic.  One  of  the  common  explanations  has  been  that  the  quickening  of  hope  and 
imagination  in  certain  susceptible  natures  has  effected  a  cure  by  the  operation  of 
purely  natural  causes.  This  evidently  leaves  room  for  those  who  believe  in  healing  by 
the  power  of  prayer,  to  say  that  prayer  is  by  a  natural  law  the  stimulant  of  hope;  and 
that  it  in  no  wise  derogates  from  the  power  of  prayer  to  say  that  its  place  among  the 
forces  by  which  God  governs  the  world  is  so  sure  that  his  answers  to  it  flow  along  the 
lines  of  natural  law.  But  perhaps  the  distinction  between  natural  and  supernatural 
may  need  to  be  revised. 

L'OUYERTURE.     See  Toussaint,  Fran^ots  Dominique,  ante. 

LOUVET  DE  COUVRAY,  Jean  Baptiste,  1760-97;  b.  Paris;  son  of  a  paper  mer- 
chant; of  moderate  education.  Before  the  revolution  of  1789  he  achieved  a  reputation  by 
the  ]mblication  of  a  licentious  romance,  the  fashion  of  its  time.  He  entered  with  ardor  as 
a  satirical  writer  into  the  politics  of  the  revolution.  His  Ilevue  des  Armees  hkinche  et  noir, 
a  satire  on  the  nobles  and  clergy,  has  survived.  That  was  followed  by  a  romance, 
entitled  Emilie  de  Vcrviont,  as  remarkable  for  its  purity  as  his  first  work  for  the  contrary. 
In  1790  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  PiLvia  JuMifie  in  reply  to  strictures,  of  the 
French  emifires  on  the  excesses  of  the  revolution.  He  then  became  a  member  of  the 
Jacobin  club,  where  he  was  conspicuous  as  an  orator,  and  edited  the  journal  of  the 
Jacobins.  He  had  the  boldness  to  attack  Robespierre  in  the  club  in  1792,  and  his  name 
was  striken  from  the  list  of  members  by  that  despot.  He  joined  the  Girondists  in  the 
convention,  and  his  speeches  at  this  stage  of  tlie  revolution  Avere  remarkable  for  elo- 
quence and  daring  defiance  of  the  Jacobins.  His  apostrophe  of  accusation  against 
Robespierre  in  the  convention  is  considered  the  masterpiece  of  that  exciting  session. 
Mme.  Roland  classes  it  with  the  gnjat  efforts  of  Cicero.  But  tht  Robespierre  ]iarty 
triumphed;  Louvet  was  doomed  to  the  guillotine,  escaped,  and  hid  in  the  mountains-^ 
tracked  like  a  beast.  After  the  fall  of  Robesj)icrre  he  returiKjd  to  the  convention,  was 
made  president  of  the  subsequent  assembly,  and  member  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety.  The  last  year  of  his  life  was  imbittered  by  the  slanders  of  the  party  of  reaction, 
and  his  own  principles  were  modified  by  the  desire  to  promote  the  speedy  repose  oC 
France. 

LOUYRE,  Palace  of  the,  the  extensive  buildings  in  Paris  inclosing  a  quadrangular 
square  at  the  e.  end  of  the  court  of  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  and  now-  connected  with 
the  latter.     They  are  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Seine,  in  the  center  of  the  city.     The  s. 
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fa9ade  is  on  the  quay  of  the  Seine  called  q^iai  du  Louvre,  the  n,  on  the  rue  Rnoli,  the  e. 
on  the  rue  du  Louvre  facing  the  old  church  of  St.  Germain  les  Auxerroia,  and  the  w. 
facing  the  magnificent,  recently  built  fa9ades  of  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  The  site 
is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  hunting  rendezvous  and  king's  castle.  History 
does  not  reach  back  of  the  time  when  it  was  used  as  a  royal  habitation.  A  "  new  tower" 
was  erected  in  the  center  of  the  court  in  1204,  and  used  as  an  arsenal  and  ])rif-on. 
Francis  I.  took  it  down  in  1527  because  it  was  unsightly  and  daikened  the  courtyard; 
Charles  V.  had  previously  made  some  additions,  among  them  a  library  room  with  959 
vols.,  the  germ  of  the  present  bibliotheque  nationale,  wiili  its  3,300,000  volumes.  When 
Francis  I.  entertained  Charles  V.  in  1539,  he  endeavored  to  disguise  the  bad  condition 
of  the  old  palace  inside  and  out  by  temporary  walls,  repairs,  and  furniture;  but  was  so 
dissatisfied  with  the  result  that  he  decided  on  its  entire  reconstruction  on  a  new  plan. 
Tlie  old  Gothic  edifices  in  the  midst  of  fortified  towers  and  prison  walls  were  razed,  and 
the  present  design  of  the  quadrangular  inclosure  was  adopted.  The  old  court  inclosed 
about  400  ft.  square,  and  the  inclosing  palaces  have  4  outer  fa9ades,  538  ft.  and  57G  ft. 
long,  respectively.  The  w,  side  was  built  after  designs  by  Pierre  Lescot,  mostly  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.  Henry  II.  commenced  and  Henry  IV.  finished  the  long  gallerj'^  w. 
of  the  s.w.  corner  of  the  original  quadrangle,  with  its  main  facade  on  the  Seine.  This 
is  not  properly  a  part  of  the  Louvre,  but  a  connecting  link  betAveen  the  old  and  distinct 
palatial  groups  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries.  Being  first  connected  with  the  Louvre, 
it  has  taken  its  name.  It  was  completed  in  1608,  and  is  still  one  of  the  most  ornate 
buildings  in  France.  The  sculptures  of  Jean  Gougon  in  the  friezes  of  the  facade  upon 
the  Seine  are  the  most  exquisite  examples  of  architectural  sculpture  in  existence.  Louis 
XIII.  about  1624  had  the  w.  side  of  the  quadrangle  completed.  Under  Louis  XIV.  the 
s.  side  was  first  completed;  and  then,  by  order  of  Colbert,  architects  were  requested  to 
send  in  designs  for  the  e.  side.  The  most  beautiful  design  proved  to  be  that  of  a  phy- 
sician, an  amateur  architect,  Claude  Perrault.  Foitunately,  its  beauty  secured  its  adop- 
tion, and  that  fagade  is  now  one  of  the  classic  models  of  the  woild.  The  e.  facade  was 
begun  in  1665  and  finished  in  1670,  and  is  known  as  the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre.  It  is 
555  ft.  long  and  90  ft,  high.  But  the  edifice,  of  which  it  was  only  the  facade,  was  not 
finished  at  that  time.  Louis  XIV.  concentrated  all  his  extravagance  on  Versailles,  and 
for  many  years  this  most  noble  portion  of  the  Louvre  was  roofless,  and  going  to  destruc- 
tion. Its  basement  story  was  used  for  stables,  and  its  upper  portions  w'eie  temporarily 
covered  to  make  rooms  for  artists  and  employees  of  the  court.  "  It  was  a. grand  free 
hotel,  where  each  one  made  his  bed  in  his  own  fashion,  and  looked  out  for  himself."  In 
1754  the  e.  colonnade  and  the  fa9ade  now  fronting  i\\Q  rue  Eivoli  were  encumheied  w-ith 
temporary  constructions  that  almost  shut  them  from  view.  Louis  XV.  was  induced  to 
order  their  demolition,  and  to  finish  the  designs  that  Penault  had  conceived.  But  it 
was  not  done  when  th.e  revolution  of  1789  opened.  The  entire  place  on  the  e.  and  n. 
was  still  almost  hidden  behind  the  crowd  of  houses  built  against  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  unfinished  palace  buildings.  Hills  of  rubbish  encumbered  the  court.  This 
remained  the  condition  of  this  noble  building  until  the  last  years  of  the  fir.st  republic. 
when  the  work  of  clearing  away  the  parasites  was  begun.  "When  Napoleon's  victories 
in  Italy  gave  him  the  spoils  of  its  works  of  art  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
he  ordered  the  restoration  and  completion  of  the  buildings,  and  made  them  the  reposi- 
tories of  the  art  works  of  France.  The  fa9ade  facing  the  court  to  the  w.  was  remodeled 
and  finished  in  his  reign.  He  also  contemplated  the  woik,  subsequently  done  by  Xapo- 
leonllL,  of  connecting  the  Tuileries  with  the  Louvre  by  a  continuous  line  of  palaces 
on  the  n.  and  s.  sides.  Fortunately,  he  executed  but  a  small  part  of  the  project,  and 
that  after  designs  so  inferior  to  other  parts  that  they  still  stand  between  exquisite  exam- 
ples of  architectural  art  on  each  side,  which  preceded  and  succeeded  them,  as  marplots 
in  the  midst  of  that  aggregation  of  beautiful  palaces.  The  government  of  Louis  XVIII. 
and  Charles  X.  continued  the  work  of  finishing  the  interior  of  the  Louvre.  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe  the  plan  of  connecting  the  Louvre  with  the  Tuileries  was  agitated.  M. 
Thiers  demanded  100,000,000  francs  for  this  and  a  mass  of  other  work  which  he  desired 
to  have  undertaken.  Fourteen  millions  was  the  sum  named  for  the  completion  of  the 
Louvre  and  the  Tuileries.  It  was  refused.  Louis  Philippe  gave  tlie  project  little  sup- 
port. Wiien  he  was  deposed  in  1848,  the  provisional  or  republican  government  at  once 
began  the  great  work.  Thiers  and  gen.  Cavaignac  secureel  the  passage  of  a  law*  which 
authorized  the  work  subsequently  pushed  to  completion  by  Napoleon  III.  The  plan, 
by  M.  Visconti,  was  the  same  which,  with  slight  modifications,  has  been  made  to  redound 
almost  exclusively  to  the  credit  of  the  emperor;  though  fully  conceived  and  entered  on 
before  he  was  in  the  government.  Yet  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  is  doubtful  if  such 
magnificent  additions  could  have  gone  forward  to  completion  under  a  government  more 
popular  and  liable  to  more  frequent  changes  in  legislation.  In  connection  wnth  the  grand 
avenues  whicli  he  projected  and  completed,  this  work  of  connecting  tlie  Tuileries  and 
the  Louvre  is  the  most  splendid  monument  of  expenditure  in  ornamental  construction 
of  modern  times.  The  cost  has  probably  been  not  less  than  $15,000,000.  It  was  fairly 
underway  in  1854,  and  completed  in  1*859.  The  palaces  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Tui- 
leries combined,  with  their  inclosed  courts,  cover  about  60  acres. 

The  museums  and  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  now  the  most  extensive  and  the  choicest 
collection  of  art  works  in  the  world,  kave  acquired  nearly  all  their  greatness  within  our 
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own  century.  The  nucleus  was  uiadc  by  the  lasfo  and  liberality  of  Francis  I.,  who  not 
only  appreciated,  but  gathered  the  artists  and  art  worksof  all  countries  around  him.  But 
their  works  were  mostly  assembled  at  tiie  palace  of  Foutuinebleau.  Colbert,  iu  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  ni:ide  immense  additions;  ail  of  wliich,  remarks  a  writer  of  that  tune, 
were  iniprisoned  l)y  the  royal  roue  iu  the  palaces  of  Versailles,  but  "ought  to  be  ranged 
in  beautiful  order  in  the  great  halls  of  the  Louvre,  where  they  might  be  exposed  to  the 
admiration  and  joy  of  the  Frcncli  and  the  curiosity  of  strangers,  and  become  a  source 
of  study  and  einuhition  to  a  French  school  of  art."  It  has  taken  two  centuries  to  effect 
the  accomplishment  of  that  wise  advice.  Before  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.  the  galleries 
of  the  Louvre  had  become  the  principal  museum  of  valuables,  both  of  mechanical  and  art 
works:  and  the  seat  of  the  royal  academies  of  sciences,  belles-lettres,  architecture,  paint- 
ing, and  sculpture.  In  1775  it  was  proposed  to  gather  all  the  masterpieces  of  art  belonging 
to  the  kings  in  the  long  gallery,  but  it  was  at  Versailles,  instead,  that  they  continued 
to  accumulate.  The  republic  of  1791  broke  up  this  royal  selfishness.  The  immense 
art  resoui-ces  of  France  were  brought  out  of  the  royal  catacombs,  collected,  systematized, 
and  expo-^ed  to  public  view  in  the  great  halls  of  the  Louvre.  It  was  during  the  fermen- 
tation and  the  horrors  of  the  great  revolution  of  1791  that  the  present  national  museum 
was  ordained,  and  a  commission  appointed  by  the  legislative  assembly  to  collect  all 
works  of  greatest  value  and  beauty  from  the  royal  galleries  and  transport  them  to  the 
Louvre,  to  form  the  museum  of  the  republic.  At  a  moment  when  Fiance  was  almost 
crushed  by  a  foreign  coalition  and  iu  the  heat  of  internal  turbulence,  Roland,  then  min- 
ister of  the  interior  (1792),  was  instructed  to  plan  the  organization  of  that  vast  museum. 
The  m'Lsenm  Fntngais,  afterward  called  musee  central  des  arts,  was  opened  in  1793.  But 
it  was  a  heterogeueous  mass  until  many  years  after.  In  1798  it  was  enriched  by  the  pil- 
lages of  Napoleon  I.  in  Italy,  Since  that  time  each  new  government  of  France  has  been 
ambiti(nis  to  enlarge  and  perfect  all  departments  of  its  Kiuscums.  There  never  have 
existed  museums  comparable  in  extent  or  perfectuess  of  arrangement  to  those  of  the 
Louvre  at  the  present  time. 

LOVE-FEASTS  (Agap.^e,  ante),  are  now  celebrated,  1.  by  the  Moravians,  in  strict 
jiccordance  with  the  primitive  custom  and  on  various  occasions,  generally  in  connection 
with  a  solemn  festival,  or  preparatory  to  the  communion.  Hymns  are  often  used  that 
have  been  composed  and  printed  expressly  for  the  occasion.  In  the  course  of  the  mect- 
mg,  a  simple  meal  of  biscuit  and  coffee,  or  tea,  is  served,  of  which  the  congregation  par- 
take together.  In  some  churches  tlie  minister  makes  an  address  at  the  close.  2.  Wesley 
introduced  the  observance  among  the  Methodists,  appointing  one  evening  iu  each  quar- 
ter for  the  men,  another  for  the  women,  and  a  third  for  both  together.  The  food  is 
only  plain  cake  and  water.  Only  members  of  the  church  attend,  and  admission  is 
secured  by  tickets.  The  same  rule  is  nominally  established  in  the  Methodist-Episcopal 
church,  but  is  not  strictly  enforced,  members  of  the  congregation  also  being  admitted. 
Tlie  feast  is  celebrated  at  tlie  quarterly  conference,  under  the  charge  of  the  presiding 
elder,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  the  pastor  of  the  church.  The  service  begins  with  reading 
the  Scriptures,  singing,  and  prayer.  During  the  distribution  of  bread  and  water,  of 
which  all  partake,  persons  so  disposed  relate  their  Christian  experience.  A  report  con- 
cerning the  prosperity  of  the  church  is  made  by  the  pastor,  and  the  names  are  read  of 
those  who  have  been  received,  excluded,  or  dismissed  by  certificate,  of  those  who  have 
died,  and  of  those  who  have  irregularly  withdrawn.  3.  Love-feasts  after  the  primitive 
order  are  held  in  some,  at  least,  of  the  Baptist  missionary  churches.  At  Berlin,  Prussia, 
where  they  are  held  quarterly,  they  serve  as  an  occasion  for  general  social  assembling  in 
which  coffee  and  cake  take  the  place  of  bread  and  water. 

LOVEJOY,  Elijah  Parish,  1802-37;  b.  in  Albion,  Me.;  graduated  at  Waterville 
college  in  1826;  went  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  was  engaged  first  as  a  teacher,  then  as 
a  political  editor;  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  and  in  1833  was  ordained  a  Presbyte- 
rian minister;  returned  to  St.  Louis  and  became  editor  of  the  Observer,  a  religious  jour- 
nal. Antislavery  agitation  was  then  life  throughout  the  free  states,  and  Mr.  Lovejo}', 
while  disclaiming  any  connection  with  the  abolilioni^ts,  was  yet  imbued  with  the  old- 
time  New  England  hostilit\^  to  slavery  and  with  an  earnest  zeal  for  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  Occasional  paragraphs  in  the  Observer,  evincing  a  firm  but  moderate  opposition 
to  slavery,  gave  great  offense  to  the  people  of  St.  Louis.  Censured  and  menaced  for 
this  exerci.se  of  the  freedom  of  speech  in  a  slave-holding  community,  he  reminded  his 
censors  that  the  blood  in  his  veins  was  kindred  to  that  which  fiowed  at  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill,  and  declared  that  he  could  not  consent  to  wear  a  chain.  In  tiie  spring  of 
1836,  a  negro  criminal  was  taken  out  of  the  St.  Louis  jail  by  a  mob,  chained  to  a  tree, 
and  burned  to  death.  An  attempt  being  made  to  indict  the  authors  of  the  crime,  judge 
Lawless,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  when  a  mob  is 
hurried  by  some  "mysterious,  metaphysical,  and  almost  electric  frenzy,"  to  commit  a 
deed  of  violence  and  blood,  the  participators  therein  arc  ab.solved  from  guilt,  and  there- 
fore not  proper  subjects  of  punishment.  If  the  jury  should  find  that  such  was  the 
fact  in  the  case  before  them,  then,  said  the  judge,  "act  not  at  all  in  the  matter;  the  case 
transcends  your  jurisdiction;  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  liuman  law."  IVIr.  Lovejoy's 
comments  upon  the  charge  of  judge  Lawless  aroused  dcej)  indignation  in  St.  Louis, *^in 
consequence  of  which  the  office  of  the  C>6jje7"2;tr  was  destroyed  by  a  mob.     lie  thereupon 
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determined  to  remove  his  paper  to  Alton,  111.,  but  his  press  en  being  landed  there  was 
broken  into  fragments  by  lawless  men.  The  citizens  of  Ailon  reimbursed  him  for 
his  loss,  and  another  press  was  procured.  In  Aug.,  1837,  the  otBce  was  invaded  by  a 
mob  and  the  press  and  types  destroyed.  Another  press  was  brouglit  to  the  place,  but 
before  it  could  be  set  up  it  was  broken  in  pieces  and  the  fragments  thrown  into  the 
Mississippi.  A  strong  body  of  law-abiding  citizens,  who  felt  that  it  would  not  be  right 
to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  a  mob,  rallied  around  Mr.  Lovejoy  and  offered  to  procure 
for  him  still  another  press.  A  convention,  embracing  men  of  tlie  highest  character  from 
different  parts  of  Illinois,  met  at  Upper  Alton  and  resolved  that  "the  cause  of  human 
rights,  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  imperatively  demand  that  the  press  of  the 
CMerver  be  re-established  at  Alton  with  its  present  editor."  The  pro-slavery  party  were 
equally  determined  that  the  paper  should  be  suppressed.  At  this  critical  juncture  a 
public  meeting  was  called  in  Alton  to  consider  whether  the  publication  of  the  Observer 
there  should  be  any  longer  permitted.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  Lovejoy  appeared  and  made 
an  address.  "  I  am  impelled,"  he  said,  "  to  the  course  I  have  taken  because  I  fear  God. 
As  I  shall  answer  to  him  in  the  great  day,  I  dare  not  abandon  my  sentiments,  or  cease 
in  all  proper  ways  to  propagate  them.  I  am  fully  aAvare  of  all  the  sacrifice  I  make  in 
here  pledging  myself  to  continue  the  contest  to  the  last.  I  am  commanded  to  forsake 
father  and  mother,  wife  and  children,  for  Jesus's  sake;  and  as  his  professed  disciple,  I 
stand  pledged  to  do  it.  The  time  for  fulfilling  this  pledge  in  my  case,  it  seems  to  me, 
has  come.  Sir,  I  dare  not  flee  away  from  Alton.  Should  I  attempt  it,  1  should  feel 
that  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  with  drawn  sword,  was  pursuing  me  wherever  I  went.  It 
is  because  I  fear  God  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  all  those  who  oppose  me  in  this  city.  The 
contest  has  come  here,  and  here  it  must  be  finished.  Before  God  and  you  all  I  have 
pledged  myself  to  continue  it,  if  need  be,  till  death;  and  if  I  fall,  my  grave  shall  be  made 
in  Alton."  This  address  had  a  powerful  effect  even  upon  some  of  his  opponents,  and  for 
a  time  it  was  hoped  that  the  mob  could  not  be  rallied  for  the  commission  of  further 
violence;  but  when  it  became  known  that  another  press  had  arrived,  an  intense  excite- 
ment followed.  The  mob  was  warned  of  the  event  by  the  blowing  of  horns.  The 
mayor  superintended  the  transfer  of  the  press  to  a  warehouse,  and  aided  in  storing  it 
away.  Friends  of  liberty  and  order  volunteered  to  watch  and  defend  it.  Mr.  Lovejoy 
could  not  consent  that  his  friends  should  incur,  for  his  sake,  dangers  not  shared  by  him- 
self, and  therefore  he  joined  the  party  of  defense.  On  the  evening  of  Nov.  7,  1837,  tb-* 
watchers  armed  themselves  and  entered  the  warehouse  where  the  press  was  stored, 
resolved  to  defend  it,  if  necessary,  with  their  lives.  No  attack  having  been  made  at 
9  o'clock,  most  of  the  defenders  retired  to  their  homes,  leaving  but  a  dozen  or  so,  among 
whom  was  Mr.  Lovejoy  himself,  on  guard.  Near  midnight  a  mob  of  30  or  40  men  issued 
I'/'om  the  driuking-shops  in  the  vicinity  prepared  for  deeds  of  violence  and  blood.  They 
llirew  stones  at  the  warehouse,  smashed  the  windows,  and  fired  several  shots;  and  ihen 
Uiey  set  up  the  cry,  "Burn  them  out."  Preparations  were  making  to  fire  the  building, 
when  the  mayor,  who  had  pursued  a  wavering  course  from  the  Ixginuing,  came  to  the 
spot,  and  consented  to  bear  a  message  from  the  mob  to  Mr  Lovejoy  and  h's  friends,  to 
the  effect  that  if  they  would  surrender  the  press  the}'  should  not  themselves  be  injured. 
These  terms  were  rejected,  and  then  went  up  the  cry,  "Fire  the  building,  and  shoo, 
every  abolitionist  as  he  leaves."  The  roof  being  set  on  fire,  five  of  the  defenders  rushed 
out,  fired  upon  the  mob,  and  returned.  Mr.  Lovejoy  and  two  others  next  stepped  out, 
und  were  fired  upon  by  rioters  concealed  behind  a  pile  of  lumber.  One  of  the  shots  was 
fatal  to  Mr.  Lovejoy,  who  lived  only  long  enough  to  return  to  the  counting-room,  where, 
after  exclaiming,  "I  am  shot,"  he  fell  down  and  expired.  The  event  caused  great 
excitement  throughout  the  country,  some  defending,  others  excusing,  and  many  more 
denouncing  Mr.  Lovejoy.  William  Eller}'-  Channing  was  foremost  among  those  who 
held  that  ire  was  entitled  to  the  honors  of  a  mart3'r  to  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press;  but  there  were  men  high  in  influence  and  public  station  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  he  had  "died  as  the  fool  dieth."  The  grave  of  Mr.  Lovejoy,  which  was 
made  upon  a  bluff  overlooking  the  Mississippi,  was  unmarked  for  many  years,  but  a 
monument,  with  an  appropriate  inscription,  now  stands  above  it.  reminding  those  who 
visit  it  of  tlie  sacrifices  wdiich  it  has  cost  to  maintain  in  this  republic  the  freedom  of  the 
piess. 

LOVEJOY,  Owen,  1811-64;  brother  of  Elijah  P.;  b.  in  Albion,  Me.;  educated  at 
Bowdoin  college,  and  removed  to  Alton,  111.,  where,  after  witnessing  the  martyi-dom  of 
his  brother,  he  knelt  upon  his  grave  and  vowed  eternal  war  against  slavery.  A  man  of 
powerful  physique,  intense  feeling,  and  great  magnetism  as  a  speaker,  he  preached  and 
lectured  against  slavery  with  a  passionate  energy  that  carried  the  people  with  him.  In 
1838  he  became  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Princeton,  111.,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  boldness  of  his  attacks  upon  slavery  from  the  pulpit.  In  1856  he 
was  elected  to  congress,  where  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  conflicts  that  preceded  the 
rebellion.  Repeated  attempts  were  made  to  intimidate  and  silence  him.  and  he  was 
denounced  as  one  who,  in  assisting  slaves  to  escape,  violated  the  constitution  which  he 
liad  sworn  to  support.  More  than  once  he  was  in  danger  of  assassination.  His  reply  to 
these  denunciations  was  to  i)roclaim  that  he  had  aided  and  would  aid  every  fugitive 
slave  that  came  to  him  for  help.     Died,  Brooklyn. 
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LOVELACE.  Richard,  1618-58;  b.  England,  educated  at  Charterhouse  school  and 
Oxford.  For  presenLing  to  the  "long"  parliament  a  petition  from  his  native  county,  in 
favor  of  Charles  L,  he  was  miprisoned,  and  released  only  on  giving  bail  in  the  sum  of 
£40,000.  In  1646  he  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  French  anny  before  Dunkirk,  wJiere 
he  was  dangerously  wounded;  and  it  is  said  that  Lucy  Sacheverel,  the  "  Lucasta"  of 
his  poems,  upon  a  false  report  of  his  death  married  another  person.  On  his  return  to 
England  in  1648,  he  was  again  imprisor.ed  and  did  not  regain  his  liberty  till  after  the 
king's  death.  He  had  spent  his  fortune  in  the  king's  service;  and  from  being,  as 
Authouy-a-Wood  says,  "  the  most  beautiful  person  eye  ever  beheld,"  "  became  very  poor 
in  body'^and  purse."  He  had  published,  in  1649,  Lucasta,  Odes,  etc.,  containing  many 
spirited  lyrics,  and  he  was  also  the  author  of  a  comedy  called  2he  Scholar,  and  a  tragedy. 
The  Soldkv,  which  have  not  been  preserved. 

LOYELL,  James,  1737-1814;  b.  Boston;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1756;  was  usher 
of  the  Boston  Latin  school  under  his  father,  John.  When  the  people  of  Boston,  April 
2,  1771,  celebrated  the  first  anniversary  of  the  British  massacre  in  that  city,  Mr.  Lovell 
was  the  chosen  orator  of  the  occasion.  After  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  he  was  impris- 
oned by  gen.  Gage,  but  exchanged  in  1776.  From  1776-83  he  was  a  member  of  the 
continental  congress;  from  1784^88  receiver  of  taxes;  in  1788-89  collector  of  the  port 
of  Boston;  from  1790-14  naval  olhcer.  He  was  also  for  a  time  master  of  the  North 
grammar  school  in  Boston.     Died  in  Windham,  Me. 

■  LOYELL.  James.  1758-1850;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1776;  was  adjutant  in  Jack- 
son's Massachusetts  regiment,  1776-79,  and  of  Lee's  "  legion"  in  the  southern  campaign. 
He  took  an  honorable  part  in  many  of  the  battles  of  the  revolution.  Died  at  St.  Mat- 
thews, S.  C. 

LOYELL,  John,  1710-88;  b.  Boston;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1728;  was  appointed 
usher  of  the  Boston  Latin  school  1729,  and  master  in  1734;  held  the  latter  position  until 
1775,  when  the  school  was  suspended  by  the  siege  of  Boston.  He  was  familiarly  called 
"  master  Lovell  "  during  this  long  period,  and  among  his  pupils  w^ere  many  of  those  who 
became  prominent  in  the  revolution.  He  was  an  accomplished  classical  scholar,  and, 
though  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  highly  popular  as  a  teacher.  At  the  dedication  of  Faneuil 
hall  in  1743  he  was  the  chosen  orator.  He  was,  however,  a  loyalist,  and  left  Boston  for 
Halifax  with  the  British  troops  in  1776.  Died  at  Halifax.  His  portrait  is  in  the  gallery 
of  pictures  at  Harvard  college. 

LOYEWELL,  John,  b.  N.  H.  near  the  close  of  the  17th  c. ;  d.  1725;  son  of  John, 
an  ensign  in  the  army  of  Cromwell,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  to  the  age  of  120  years. 
In  1724^25  he  was  engaged  as  a  captain  of  volunteers  in  several  successful  military  expe- 
ditions against  the  Lulians,  but  was  killed  in  the  latter  year  at  the  head  of  his  company 
in  an  engagement  with  a  body  of  Indians  led  by  the  chief  Paugus.  "  Lovewell's  pond," 
in  Xew  Hampshire,  derived  its  name  from  the  hero  of  that  fight.  The  battle  has  been 
commemorated  in  a  poem  by  Enoch  Lincoln,  a  member  of  congress  from  Maine,  deliv- 
ered at  the  celebration  of  its  centennial  anniversary  in  1825,  and  also  in  Ihe  Exjjedition 
of  Captain  Loveicell,  by  F.  Kidder,  published  in  1865. 

LOW,  Abtel  a.,  b.  Salem,  Mass.,  1811;  received  a  common-school  education,  and 
at  an  early  age  turned  his  attention  to  commercial  pursuits.  Taking  up  his  residence 
in  New  York,  he  soon  became  a  successful  and  prominent  merchant.  He  has  long  been 
a  member,  and  at  different  times  president,  of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  He  is  still 
in  business  in  New  York,  having  his  residence  now,  as  for  many  years,  in  Brooklyn, 
and  is  greatly  esteemed  as  a  public-spirited  citizen,  munificent  in  his  contributions  to 
various  objects  of  public  prosperity  and  to  institutions  of  charity. 

LOW,  Frederick  F.,  b.  Frankfort,  Me.,  1828;  went  to  California  in  1849,  and  after 
being  engaged  for  a  time  in  mining  operations,  became  a  merchant  in  San  Francisco, 
then  a  banker  at  Marysville;  was  a  republican  member  of  Congress  1861-63,  collector  of 
the  port  of  San  Francisco  1863-64,  governor  of  the  state  1864-68,  and  minister  to  China 
1869-72. 

»LOW  COUNTRIES.     See  Netherlands,  ante. 
LOWE,  Sophie;  1815-66;  a  German  singer  who  appeared  in  opera  in  Yienna  in 
1832,  and  made  a  great  sensation,  both  by  h(!r  superb  voice  and  her  showy  beauty.     She 
married  prince  Frederick  of  Lichtenst(!in  in  1848,  and  retired  from  the  stage. 

LOWELL  (aiite),  a  city  in  n.e.  ^lassachusetts,  the  terminus  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell, 
the  Nashua  and  Lowell,  the  Stony  Brook,  Lowell  and  Andover,  and  the  Framingham 
and  Lowell  railroads;  2,587  acres;  pop.  '80,  59,485.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  manufactur- 
ing cities  in  the  United  States,  its  industries  having  been  the  foundation  and  subsequent 
basis  of  its  prosperity.  Its  natural  advantages  and  facilities  for  the  economical  outlay  of 
capital  are  unsurpassed,  and  the  use  made  of  them  is  unexampled.  The  Merrimac  river, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Concord  river,  furnishes  its  water-jjower,  and  affords  a  charming 
addition  to  tlie  landscape  as  viewed  from  Belviden;,  in  the  e.  portion  of  the  city,  a 
quarter  occupied  by  the  wealthiest  residents.  Along  the  wide  avenue  leading  from  this 
suburb  a  view  may  be  obtained  of  the  l)road,  winding  river,  the  great  compactly  built 
foctories,  like  grim  stone  palaces,  their  windows  refracting  the  sun's  rays  with  a  metallic 
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luster  or  revealing  the  gaslight  through  myriads  of  starry  panes,  the  busy  toiling  city 
below,  and  the  White  mountains  gleaming  through  miles  of  misty  distance,  with  Mt. 
Wachusett  and  the  Monadnock  in  grand  relief.  It  received  its  city  charter  in  1886,  and 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  board  of  aldermen  of  8  members,  and  a  con^mon  council  of 
2-i.  It  originally  comprised  the  town  of  East  Chelmsford,  receiving  subsequently  parts 
of  Dracut  ^lud  Tewksbury.  It  is  well  paved,  well  drained,  and  well  lighted  with  gas. 
It  has  a  fine  city  hall,  other  public  halls  of  convenient  size,  a  city  library  of  17,000 
volumes,  a  mechanics'  library  of  13,000,  a  court-house,  7  national  banks  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $2,350,000,  6  savings  banks,  2  hospitals,  2  insurance  companies,  a  Roman 
Catholic  orphan  asylum,  an  old  ladies'  home,  a  young  women's  home,  a  good  fire  depart- 
ment with  an  electric  fire  alarm,  a  well  organized  police  force,  and  a  hoise  railroad.  It 
was  named  in  honor  of  Francis  C.  Lowell  of  Boston.  Its  water-works,  finished  in  1873 
and  costing  $1,500,000,  supply  it  with  pure  water.  The  river  at  this  point  has  a  fall  of 
33  ft.,  and  the  water-power  is  owned  by  a  company  chartered  in  1792,  called  the  Pi^o- 
prietors  of  the  Locks  and  Canals  on  Merrimac  River,  which  purchased  the  canal  privi- 
lege in  1821,  adding  to  it  and  constructing  another  canal  in  1847,  the  first  cotton  mill 
being  erected  in  1822.  This  company  lease  at  the  present  time  water-power  equal  t© 
10,000  horse-power  for  purposes  of  manufacture.  Its  water-power  on  the  Concord 
river,  leased  by  the  Wamesit  company  is  equal  to  500  horse-power.  The  entire  capital 
involved  in  its  manufactures,  and  controlled  by  12  companies,  is  estimated  at  $16,000,000, 
employing  16,000  operatives,  of  which  10,000  are  females,  producing  2,660,000  yds.  of 
cotton  weekl}^  of  woolen  cloth  60,000,  carpeting  37,500.  Number  of  shawls  weekly, 
2,500;  dozens  hosierv  weekly,  16,800;  lbs.  of  cotton  consumed,  780,000;  of  clean  wool, 
152,500;  yds.  dyed  and  printed  annually,  64,951,200.  It  has  80  mills,  and  over  678,521 
spindles,  looms  15,189,  governed  by  9  corporations,  making  use  of  50  steam  engines,  of 
6,188  horse-power  in  addition  to  the  water-power.  Among  the  largest  corporations  is 
the  Merrimac  manufacturing  company  having  5  mills  and  print  works,  running  158,464 
spindles  and  3,945  looms,  employing  1800  females  and  900  males.  The  consumption  of 
cotton  Is  148,000  lbs.  per  week,  making  830,000  yds.  per  week,  and  dyeing  and  printing 
900,000  yds.  Forty  engines,  equal  to  3,800  horse-power,  are  used,  and  6  turbine  wheels  to 
carry  the  water-power.  Other  corporations  are  the  Lowell  manufacturing  company,  the 
Tremont  and  Suffolk  mills,  the  Lawrence  manufacturing  company,  and  the  Massachusetts 
cotton  mills;  the  smallest  capital  employed  being  $1,200,000,  and  the  largest  $2,500,000. 
They  produce  prints,  drillings,  cotton  sheetings  and  shirtings,  carpets  (made  by  the 
Lowell  raaiuifacturing  company),  ingrain,  Brussels,  and  Wilton,  as  beautiful  and  as  dura- 
ble as  the  best  French  and  English  make.  They  employ  1700  hands,  600  females  in  1 
spinning  mill,  3  carpet  mills,  and  1  fine  worsted  mill;  consuming  70,000  lbs.  of  wool 
and  making  48,000  yds.  of  carpet  per  week,  the  machinery  being  run  by  a  450  horse- 
power Corliss  engine.  The  buildings  and  property  connected  with  ihese  mills  cover  10 
acres.  Other  manufactures  are  serges,  cassimeres,  and  beavers.  The  Lawrence  company 
has  550  knitting  machines,  producing  12,000  doz.  of  cotton  and  merino  hosiery  Aveekly. 
The  Appleton  company  added  a  new  mill  in  '74.  Each  company  owns  the  large  boarding- 
liouses,  which  are  exhibited  to  the  tourist  as  models,  being  built  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  operatives.  They  have  also  a  hospital,  where  the  sick  operatives  receive  free  attend- 
ance, if  unable  to  pay.  There  are  manufactories  of  edge  tools,  files,  screws,  machinery, 
boilers,  fixed  ammunition  and  cartridges,  paper,  hair  felt,  elastic  goods,  carringes,  fur- 
niture, pumps,  hydraulic  presses,  bobbins,  and  chemicals.  Among  its  iron  works  are  the 
Lowell  machine  shops,  incorporated  1845,  with  a  capital  of  $600,000,  employing  1250 
hands;  the  American  bolt  company,  the  Swaine  turbine  company,  and  R.  Kitson's  cotton 
machinery  manufactory.  Patent  medicines  are  manufactured  by  Dr.  J,  C.  Aver  &  Co., 
printing  10.000,000  almanacs  annually.  The  Lowell  bleachery,  with  a  capital  of  $300,000, 
employing  400  hands,  dyeing  15,000,000  yds.,  and  bleaching  10,000,000  lbs.  annually. 
The  city  has  beautiful  public  squares,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  city's  turmoil  and  traffic 
stands  the  monument  to  Ladd  and  Whitney,  who  were  killed  by  a  mob  while  marching 
through  Baltimore  with  the  6th  Mass.  volunteer  militia,  April  19,  1861.  The  female 
operatives  of  its  mills  formerly  supported  a  periodical  called  the  Lowell  Offenng,  famous 
as  an  exponent  of  the  intelligence,  thrift,  and  ambitious  self-respect  of  the  working-girl 
of  Lowell. 

LOWELL,  Charles,  d.d.,  1782-1861;  b.  Boston;  son  of  John  (1743-1802);  studied 
at  Andover  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1800;  studied  law  and  afterwards  theology; 
spent  some  time  abroad,  studying  for  a  while  in  Edinburgh;  in  1806  was  settled  over  the 
West  church  (Congregational)  in  Boston.  When  the  controversy  between  the  orthodox 
and  the  Unitarians  arose,  he  refused  to  join  either  part}^  or  to  take  a  sectarian  name, 
and  did  what  he  could  to  prevent  a  division.  He  was  distinguished  rather  for  benevo- 
lence and  sweetness  of  heart  than  for  learning.  He  publislied  two  volumes  of  sermons, 
besides  several  occasional  discourses.  He  was  the  father  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  poet 
and  essayist,  the  present  American  minister  at  the  British  court. 

LOWELL,  Charles  Russell.  1835-64;  b,  Boston;  son  of  Charles,  d.d.;  was  a 
pupil  of  the  Boston  Latin  school,  and  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  at  Harvard  in 
1854.  He  visited  Europe.  si:)ending  considerable  time  there  in  study  and  travel,  and 
upon  returning  to  the  United  States  engaged  in  business.     Pie  left  his  position  as  snper- 
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intendcnt  of  iron  works  in  Mnryland  to  enlist  in  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
hon.  lie  fjervt'd  in  tlie  jK'nin>uhir  campaign  as  capt.  of  the  Glli  U.  S.  cavahy,  and  in  n. 
Virginia  and  Maryland  on  the  staff  of  gvn.  McClellan;  was  appointed  eol.  of  the  2d 
Massachusetts  cavalry,  and  stationed  for  a  time  near  Wasliington.  He  was  next  assigned 
to  tlie  conunand  of  a  brigade,  and  rendered  important  service  against  Mosby's  guerrilla 
bands,  and  in  the  resistance  and  pursuit  of  the  confederate  army  under  gen.  Early  from 
before  \'>'ashington  in  18(i4.  He  was  with  iSheridan  in  tiie  Shenandoah  valley,  where 
his  services  were  conspicuous  and  brilliant.  Having  been  wounded  early  in  the  battle 
of  Cedar  creek,  he  refused  to  retire  frum  the  tield,  and  in  the  moment  of  tinal  victory 
receiveil  a  hin-t  which  proved  mortal.  As  a  recognition  of  liis  valor  he  was  matle  brig, 
gen.  of  volunteers.     Died  at  Middlelowu,  Va. 

LOWELL,  Francis  Cabot,  1775-1817;  b.  Boston;  son  of  John  (1743-1802):  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1793;  was  a  leading  merchant  in  Boston,  and  among  the  hrsl  in  the 
United  States  to  engage  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  city  of  Lowell  was  named  ia 
his  honor.     Died  in  Boston, 

LOWELL,  James  Russell  (ante),  d.c.l.,  ll.d.,  graduated  at  Harvard  law  school  in 
1840,  and  for  a  short  time  practiced  at  the  bar  in  Boston.  He  visited  Europe  in  1872, 
remaining  two  years,  and  was  honored  by  being  made  the  recipient  in  person  of  the 
degrees  of  d.c.l.  at  Oxford  and  ll.d.  at  Candjridge,  England.  After  his  return  to 
America,  Dr.  Lowell  took  a  warm  interest  in  public  aifairs,  and  in  1876  was  a  delegate 
to  the  republican  national  convention.  In  June.  1877,  he  was  appointed  by  president 
Hayes  minister  to  the  court  of  Spain,  from  which  post  he  was  transferred,  in  1880,  to 
the'  court  of  St.  James;  the  appointment  being  received  with  signal  expressions  of 
gratitication  on  the  part  of  all  classes  of  the  British  people,  among  whom  Mr.  Lowell's 
writings  are  even  more  popular  than  among  his  own  countrymen.  He  married  in  1844, 
Maria  White,  of  Watertown,  Mass.  (1821-53),  a  gifted  and  accomplished  woman. 
Besides  translating  with  elegance  and  exactness  from  the  German,  she  was  the  author 
of  a  number  of  poems  of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  a  collection  of  Avhich  was  privately 
printed  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  (1855),  after  her  death.  In  her  memory  Longfellow  wrote 
his  beautiful  poem  entitled  Tico  Angels,  published  in  Putnam's  Monthly,  April,  1854: 

'Twas  at  thy  door.  O  friend,  and  not  at  mine, 

The  ang'el  with  the  amaranthine  wreath, 
Patising,  descended,  and.  with  voice  divine, 

Whisper'd  a  word  that  had  a  sound  like  death. 

Then  fell  upon  the  house  a  sudden  gloom, 

A  shadow  on  those  features  fair  and  thin. 
And  softly  from  that  hush'd  and  darkened  room, 

Two  angels  issued,  where  but  one  went  in. 

LOWELL,  John,  ll.d.,  1743-1802;  b.  at  Newbury,  Mass  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1760;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1762.  and  in  1777  removed  to  Boston.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  continental  congress  in  1782-83;  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  from  1783  to 
1789,  of  the  U.  S.  district  court  from  1789  to  1801,  and  of  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  from 
1801  till  his  death  in  1802.  The  clause  in  the  jMassachusetts  bill  of  rights  which  was 
interpreted  as   making  slavery  i-n  that  state  illegal  was  written  by  him. 

LOWELL,  Jonx,  ll.d.,  1769-1840;  son  of  John  (1743-1802);  b.  at  Newburyport, 
Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1786;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1789;  took  up  his  residence 
in  Boston,  became  eminent  as  a  lawyer,  and  was  an  active,  honored,  and  public-spirited 
citizen,  but  refused  to  take  office.  He  was  the  author  of  many  papers  and  pamphlets 
upon  tlie  current  topics  of  his  time. 

LOWELL,  John,  1799-1836;  b.  Boston;  son  of  Francis  Cabot;  educated  at  Harvard 
and  Edinburgh;  was  a  man  of  fine  literary  attainments  and  scholarly  tastes;  spent  much 
lime  in  foreign  travel,  and  died  at  Bombay,  India,  leaving  by  will  a  legacy  of  $250,000 
to  found  in  l^oston  the  "Lowell  institute,"  which  provides  annually  for  free  courses  of 
lectures  upon  important  subjects.  This  lectureship  has  supplied  a  platform  for  some 
of  the  most  learned  and  vigorous  thought  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  United  States. 

LOWELL,  Maky.     See  Putnam,  Mahy  Lowell. 

LOWELL,  BoBKKT  TitAiLL  Spence,  D.D.,  b.  Mass.,  1816;  educated  at  Harvard;  in 
1842  ordained  in  the  church  of  England;  and  settled  at  Bay  Robert,  Newfoundland; 
Newark,  N.  J. ;  and  Duanesburg.  N.  Y.  He  was  for  a  time  principal  of  St.  ^Mark's 
school,  Southborough,  Mass.,  and  in  1873  became  professor  of  Latin  in  Union  college. 
He  has  published  Fresh  Hearts  and  otJier  Poems;  The  New  Priest  of  Conception  Bay; 
Anthony  Brade;  and  A  Story  or  Two  from  an  old  Dutch  Town.  He  is  a  brother  of 
James  Russell  Lowell. 

LO'WENTHAL.  Isidoii,  1827-64;  b.  Po.sen,  Prussian  Poland,  of  Jewish  parents; 
acquirefl  the  Hebrew  language  at  an  early  age,  exhibiting  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for 
philological  studies.  At  17  years  of  age,  without  having  been  to  college,  he  had  more 
than  mastered  the  studies  embraced  in  the  college  cui'riculum.  He  then  accepted  a 
mercrintile  clerkship,  intending  ap])arenlly  to  devote  himself  to  a  business  life.  He  was 
a  radical  in  politics  and  member  of  a  liberal  clulj,  and  a  poem  which  he  published  in  a 
ne^vspaper  having  excited  the  attention  of  ihe  government,  he  was  constrained  to  flee  to 
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America.  Reaching  New  York  in  tlie  autumn  of  1846,  he  was  shortly  afterward  reduced 
lo  the  necessity  of  becoming  a  street  peddler  in  order  to  earn  his  bread.  In  the.'-e  circum- 
stances he  found  a  friend  in  the  Rev.  S  M.  Gay  ley,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  by  whose  niean.^ 
lie  gained  a  position  as  teacher  of  German  and  French  in  Lafayette  college,  Easton,  Penn. 
AVhile  thus  engaged  he  joined  the  senior  class  in  the  college  and  graduated  in  1848. 
After  this  he  became  teacher  of  languages  in  the  collegiate  school  at  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 
In  1851  he  became  a  Christian,  and  in  1853  entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton, 
where  he  took  high  rank  in  philology,  and  wrote  several  important  articles  for  the 
Biblical  Repertory.  In  1855  he  became  a  tutor  in  the  college  at  Princeton,  but  in  1856  he 
accepted  from  the  Presbyterian  board  of  foi'eign  missions  an  appointn:ient  as  missionary 
to  the  Afghans  of  India.  On  his  arrival  in  that  country  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
learning  Persian,  Cashmiri,  Hindustanee,  Arabic,  and  the  Afghan  languages,  and  trans- 
lated into  the  latter  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  He  had  nearly  completed  a 
dictionary  of  tliat  language  when  he  was  accidentally  liilled  at  Peshawar,  a  death  which 
was  an  incalculable  loss  to  missions  in  the  East  Indies. 

LOWENTHAL,  John  Jacob,  b.  BudaPesth,  Hungary,  1810;  in  1841  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  best  chess-players  in  Europe,  and  thenceforth  was  generally  the 
vi(.'tor  in  matches  with  the  most  renowned  masters  of  the  game.  In  1849  he  was  con- 
strained, for  political  reasons,  to  leave  Hungary,  and  came  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  interested  himself  in  his  favorite  game.  In  1851  he  went  to  London  to  engage  in  a 
chess  tournament,  and  became  a  resident  of  that  city,  where  lie  was  employed  m  editing 
the  chess  department  of  several  public  journals.  He  also  edited  the  Chesfi-players''  Ma()H- 
zi'iie,  1865-67,  and  superintended  the  publication  of  several  books  on  the  same  subject. 
He  was  also  for  a  time  secretary  of  the  St.  George'sand  president  of  the  St.  James's  club. 
In  1867-69  he  published  Transactions  of  the  British  Chess  Association. 

LOWER,  RiCHATiD,  b.  Cornwall,  17th  c;  educated  at  Westminster  school  and  Christ 
cluirch.,  Oxford;  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Thomas  Willis.  In  1674,  in  connection 
with  Dr.  Willis,  he  discovered  the  medicinal  waters  at  Ashop,  in  Northamptonshiie, 
which  on  their  recommendation,  became  much  frequented.  In  1666  he  went  to  London, 
practiced  medicine,  and  became  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  and  of  the  college  of  phy- 
sicians. In  1669  he  published  his  Tractatus  de  Corde.  After  Dr.  W^illis's  death  in  1675, 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  profession  in  London.  \ 

LOAYER  EMPIRE.     See  Byzantine  Empire,  ante. 
LOWICZ.     See  Lovrcz,  ante. 

LOWNDES,  a  co.  in  s.  Alabama,  intersected  in  the  e.  section  by  the  Mobile  and 
Montgomery  railroad,  and  the  Western  railroad  of  Alabama;  900  sq.ni.;  pop.  '80. 
31,178— 31,099  of  American  birth,  25,540  colored.  It  has  the  Alabama  river  for  its  ii. 
boundary,  and  is  drained  by  a  few  small  creeks.  Its  surface  is  slightly  undulating  and 
well  wooded.  It  has  a  fertile  soil  adapted  to  the  raising  of  live-stock,  barley,  oats,  corn, 
cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  and  to  the  production  of  wool,  honey,  and  sugar-cane.  Cash  value 
of  farms  in  1870,  $2,271,911,  numbering  954.     Seat  of  justice,  Hayneville. 

LOWNDES,  a  co.  in  s.  Georgia,  having  the  state  line  of  Georgia  for  its  s.  boundary; 
bounded  on  the  n.e.  by  the  Allapaha  river,  and  on  the  g.e.  by  one  of  its  branches;  550 
sq.m.:  pop.  'SO,  11,049—11,027  of  American  birth,  5,637  colored.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
s.w.  by  the  Little  river,  and  the  Ocopilco  river;  is  watered  by  other  small  streams 
emptying  into  the  Suwanee  river;  and  is  intersected  centrally  by  the  Savannah,  Florida 
and  Western  railway.  Its  surface  is  generally  level  and  sandy.  It  is  covered  to  a  great 
extent  by  forests  of  building  timber.  Its  soil  in  some  localities  is  fertile,  and  adapted  to 
stock-raising  and  the  production  of  cotton,  wool,  sweet  potatoes,  .sugar-cane,  rice,  oats, 
corn,  rye,  and  the  products  of  the  dairy.  It  produced  in  1870,  3,600  lbs.  of  honey.  Its 
water  power  is  utilized  to  some  extcnt.*^    Seat  of  justice,  Valdosta. 

LOWNDES,  a  co.  in  e.  Mississippi,  having  the  state  line  of  Alabama  for  its  e.  boun- 
dary, intersected  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  very  near  the  w.  border,  with  a  branch 
fromArtesia  to  Columbus;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  28,243—28,083  of  American  birth.  It 
is  drained  by  the  Tombigbee  river,  navigable  as  far  as  Columbus,  and  the  Oktibbelia 
river  flowing  from  the  n.w.  and  crossing  'the  state  line  to  unite  Avith  the  Alal>ama  river. 
Its  surface  is  generally  level,  and  has  an  extensive  growth  of  pine  and  oak  timber,  with 
groves  of  cypress,  elm,  and  hickory,  Its  soil  is  a  fertile  sandy  loam,  well  adapted  to 
stock-raising  and  particularly  productive  on  the  level  river  banks.  Products  are  oa^s. 
corn,  cotton,  wheat,  wool,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Cash  value  of  farms  in  1870,  $2,079,973. 
numbering  805.  It  had  in  1870,  75  manufacturing  establishments,  employing  368 hands, 
with  a  capital  of  $376,007.  and  an  annual  product  of  $412,097.  Flour  is  manufactured, 
also  woolen  goods,  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware.     Scat  of  justice,  Columbus. 

LOW^NDES,  Raw^lins,  1722-1800;  b.  West  Indies;  whence  his  parents  removed  to 
Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  rose  to  eminence  at  the  bar,  and  in  1766  was  made  a  judge 
by  the  crown;  in  this  capacity  affirming,  with  the  majority  of  his  court,  against  the  di.s- 
senting  opinion  of  the  chief -justice,  the  validity  of  unstamped  public  papers.  In  the 
dispute  between  England  and' the  colon v,  he  was  strongly  committed  to  the  cause  of  the 
latter,  and  while  servino:  in  the  colonial  assemblv  in  1768,  he  proposed  the  erection  of 
a  statue  to  William  Pitt,"^as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  his  services  in  behalf  of  the  colonic.^. 
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In  1775  Lowndes  wns  a  momber  of  tho  committee  of  public  snfety.  and  the  next  year  of 
Uic  coinmittCL'  cli;n'ged  witii  dra'Aiiig  up  ii  new  constitution  for  the  province,  of  whose 
council  he  became  a  member.  He  was  elected  president  of  tlie  province,  and  during  his 
term  of  olbce  sir  Henry  C'linton  laid  siege  to  Cliarleston  with  12,000  regular  troops,  and 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Lowndes,  it  was  captured  May  12,  1780.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  he  again  entered  tlic  k'gislature,  and  in  the  debates  upon  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
constilutio!!,  he  was  among  the  bitterest  opponents  of  that  instrument,  saying  in  one  of 
his  sp"e('lie^:  "  I  wish  no  other  epitaph  tlien  this  '  Here  lies  one  who  opposed  the  federal 
constitution,  holding  it  to  he  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,'" 

LOWNDES,  AVii.LiAM  Jones,  ll.d.,  1782-1822;  b.  S.  C. ;  son  of  Kawlins.  His  pre- 
liminary education  was  obtained  in  England,  after  which  he  graduated  at  Charleston 
college,  and  entered  the  bar.  After  serXdng  four  years  in  the  state  legislature,  in  1810 
he  was  elected  to  congress,  to  which  lie  was  returned  by  successive  re-elections  till  his 
death.  He  was  a  i-epublican  in  his  politics  according  to  the  party  division  of  his  times, 
and  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee,  18i8-22. 

L0\VXI)E3,  William  Thomas,  1800-43;  b.  England,  where  he  carried  on  the  trade 
of  a  bookseller.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  bibliographer,  and  published  two  books  of 
standard  authority  in  their  department;  The  Bibllographefs  Manual  of  Englkli  Litera- 
ture, 4  vols.,  1834';  and  The  British  Librarian  or  Book  Collectors  Guide,  1889.  But  11 
parts  of  the  latter  had  been  completed  when  the  author  succumbed  to  insanity  brought 
on  by  pecuniary  difficulties. 

LOWKIE,  Walteh,  1784-1868;  b.  Edinburgh,  Scotland;  removed  with  his  parents 
in  1791  to  lluniiugdoii  co.,  Penn.,  but  soon  w  ent  to  Butler  co.,  which  they  made  their  per- 
]nanent  residence.  He  grew  up  on  his  father'sfarm,  and  his  early  education  was  limited, 
though  his  religious  tiaining  was  thorough.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  entered  upon  a 
course  of  study  with  the  nuuistry  in  view.  He  studied  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  witli 
great  diligence  and  success.  Providential  circumstances  compelled  him  to  abandcm  his 
purpose,  and  he  entered  upon  other  pursuits.  Having  won  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  he  was  in  1811.  at  the  age  of  27,  elected  to  the  sen- 
ate of  Pennsylvania,  .-ind  after  serving  the  state  in  this  office  for  seven  years,  he  was  sent 
to  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  His  term  of  service  expiring  in  1824,  he  was  made 
secretary  of  the  senate,  and  held  the  office  12  years.  This  he  might  have  held  for  life, 
as  others  had  done,  and  many  members  of  the  senate  w  ithout  distinction  of  party  urged 
him  to  retain  the  place.  In  the  senate  were  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Bandolph,  Benton, 
and  other  illustrious  men,  when  the  measure  known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise  v.as 
earnestly  discussed.  Among  these  was  Lowrie,  whose  integrity  won  their  confidence, 
while  his  sagacity  and  practical  judgment  led  them  to  seek  liis  advice  and  rely  upon  Ins 
opinions.  One  who  was  present  at  the  time  has  ^said  tiiat  he  was  regarded  by  the  sena- 
tors who  knew  him  best  as  an  authority  upon  all  questions  of  political  history  and  con- 
stitutional law.  His  religious  influence  in  congress  was  great.  He  with  Frelinghuysen 
and  others  founded  the  congressional  prayer-meeting,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  congressional  total-abstinence  society.  Li  188G  he  was  elected  corresponding  secr»- 
tary  of  the  Western  foreign  missionary  .society,  and  in  1837  of  the  board  of  foreign  mis- 
sions of  the  Presbyterian  church,  which  office  he  held  for  32  years.  While  in  the  senate 
he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  Lidian  aflairs,  and  became  deeply  Interested  in 
the  fate  and  evaugjlization  of  the  tribes,  whom  when  secretary  he  visited,  and  whose 
interests  he  zealously  and  wi.seiy  labored  to  promote.  !Mr.  Lowrie's  oldest  son  John,  wlu) 
succeeded  his  father  as  secretary,  and  now  occupies  that  position,  was  three  years  a  mis- 
.sionary  in  India.  His  third  son  Walter  was  a  mis.sionary  for  five  years  in  China,  and 
was  tiirown  into  the  sea  by  pirates.  His  fourth,  Reuben  was  also  in  China,  and  after 
six  years'  labor  fell  a  sacrifice  to  constant  work  and  the  enervating  effect  of  the  climate. 

LOXA.     See  Loja,  ante. 

LOXODON,  a  genus  of  elephants  of  which  the  present  African  elephant  is  the  tj'pe, 
and  proposed  by  F.  Cuvier,  b(;cau.se  he  thought  the  dilTerences  between  the  only  living 
species.  African  and  Asiatic,  are  more  than  those  wliich  sliould  .separate  mere  species  of 
ojie  genus.  The  name  loxidon  refers  to  the  lozcnge-.sliaped  lamelhe  seen  u])on  the  grind- 
ing surfaces  of  the  molar  teeth,  the  structure  being  intermediate  between  that  found  in 
the  molars  of  the  Indian  el(j)l»;(nt  and  that  found  in  the  molars  of  the  extinct  genus 
sti'fjodon  of  the  upper  miocene  formation  of  India. 

LOYSON,  Chai{les  {ante).  Perk  IIyacinthe,  b.  France,  1827,  was  educated  at  Pan 
and  in  the  theological  school  of  Si.  Sulpice  until  the  age  of  22,  when  Jie  b(;came  a  priest. 
After  ten  years  of  priesthood  and  two  ot  noviiiate  in  the  Carmelite  convent  in  Lyon.s, 
lie  joined  that  ord(;r.  He  preached  in  Bordeaux  and  other  French  cities,  attracling 
general  public  attention  by  his  eloquence  ami  enthusiasm,  and  in  the  sununcr  of  186")  at 
the  Madeleine  and  at  Notre  Dame  in  Paris.  Having  become  notorious  for  the  enuncia- 
tion of  sentiments  more  liberal  tlian  the  doc-trincs  of  the  church  permitted,  he  was 
obliged  to  explain  his  orthodoxy  before  tlie  pope.  He  succeeded  in  clearing  himself 
temporarily,  but  again  emiiloyed  language  wdiich  was  considered  subversive  of  churcli 
discipline,  and  lie  was  tlireatened  with  the  major  excommunication  and  forbidden  to 
preach  in  Notre  Dame.     In  a  letter  which  LoysoD  addressed  to  the  general  of  the  bare 
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footed  Carmelites  at  Rome  he  wrote:  "  It  is  my  profound  conviction  tliat  if  France  in 
panicular  and  the  Latin  races  in  general  are  given  up  to  social,  moral,  and  religious 
anarchy,  the  principal  cause  is  not  Catholicism  itself,  but  the  manner  in  which  Catholi- 
cism has  for  a  long  time  been  understood  and  practiced."  As  this  statement,  which 
was  made  public,  was  an  attack  on  the  alleged  abuses  in  the  church,  it  produced  a  pro- 
found sensation,  and  tended  to  connect  the  author  with  the  antagonists  of  the  papacy. 
In  the  autumn  of  1869,  the  year  of  his  enunciation  of  the  new  conclusions  which  he  had 
reached,  Loyson  paid  a  visit  to  America,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  by  distinguished 
Protestants  and  liberal  Roman  Catholics  m  the  United  States.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  released  from  his  monastic  vows  by  the  pope,  and  soon  after  preached  in  Rome. 
On  Sept.  2,  1872,  he  was  married  in  London  to  Mrs.  Emily  Jane  Meriman,  the  widow 
of  an  American  gentleman.  The  abbe  Loyson  was  elected  cure  of  Geneva,  but  resigned 
in  1874.  He  delivered  lectures  in  London  in  1876.  and  a  translation  by  his  wife  of  some 
of  his  letters,  fragments,  and  discourses  was  published  in  London  in  1874. 

LUALABA  RIVER.     See  Congo,  ante. 

LUBBOCK,  Sir  John,  b.  England,  1834;  son  of  John  William,  who  took  him  into 
partnership  in  his  bank  in  Loudon  in  1856,  and  upon  whose  death,  in  1865,  sir  John 
succeeded  to  the  baronetcy.  He  was  a  member  of  the  international  coinage  commission, 
the  public  school  commission,  and  the  advancement  cf  science  commission.  In  1870 
he  was  returned  to  parliament,  and  re-elected  in  1874  and  again  in  1880.  In  parliament 
lie  carried  through  a  number  of  important  measures,  such  as  the  falsification  of  accounts 
bill,  the  bank  holidays  act,  and  the  absconding  debtors  act.  But  he  has  most  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  ancient  man,  and  his  writing  on 
"zoological  subjects.  Sir  John  has  published  Prehistoric  Times;  Origin  of  CivUizatioii; 
British  Wild  Flotoers;  Origin  and  Metamorphoses  of  Insects;  Scientific  Lectures;  Moiiograph 
of  the  Thysanara  and  Collernhola;  and  a  volume  of  political  and  educational  addresses. 
He  is  a  fellow  of  the  royal,  Linntcan,  and  many  other  learned  societies. 

LUBBOCK,  Sir  John  William,  1803-65;  b.  England,  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  in  1840.  He  devoted  himself  to  astronomical  research,  and 
contributed  many  papers  to  the  proceedings  of  the  royal  astronomical  society  and  the 
royal  society,  of  "which  latter  he  was  elected  a  fellow  at  the  age  of  26.  A  series  of  his 
])apers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  was  published  in  1833,  in  book  form,  under  the 
name,  On  the  Theory  of  the  Moon,  and  other  papers  were  separately  issued  as  tracts,  such 
as  an  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Tides  and  Classification  of  the  Different  Branches  of 
Human  Knoioledge.  He  also  pursued  investigations  into  the  theory  of  mathematical 
notation  and  mcteorolog}^ 

LUBKE,  WiLiiELM,  b.  Westphalia,  1826;  professor  of  architecture  at  Berlin,  of 
archaeology  at  Zurich,  and  since  1866  of  the  history  of  art  at  Stuttgart.  Among  his 
^vorks  are  an  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Ecclesiastical  Art  in  the  Middle  Ages;  Medicural 
Art  in  Westphalia;  History  of  Architecture;  Studies  in  the  History  of  Art;  and  An  Outline 
of  the  History  of  Architecture,  which  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Clarence  Cook. 

LUBLIN,  a  government  of  Russia,  in  Poland,  comprising  the  circles  of  Lublin, 
Chelm,  Josefow,  and  Zamoski,  formerly  l)elonging  to  Galicia,  and  ceded  by  Austria  in 
1810  to  what  was  then  the  duchy  of  Warsaw.  It  lies  between  50°  17'  and  51°  43'  n.  lat., 
and  21°  45'  and  24°  7'  e.  long. ;  11,975  sq.m. ;  pop.  738,426.  On  the  n.  it  has  Podlachia, 
on  the  e.  Volhynia,  Galicia  on  the  s.,  and  on  the  w.  Sandomir,  from  Avhich  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Vistula;  the  river  Bug  dividing  it  from  Volhynia,  and  the  AVieprz  from 
Podlachia.  It  is  heavily  wooded  and  has  extensive  morasses;  but  there  are  tracts  of 
good  arable  land  and  excellent  pasturage,  with  a  fine  breed  of  cattle.  The  only  metal 
found  is  bog-iron.     Capital,  Lublin. 

LUBRICATION,  the  application  of  a  substance  to  a  surface  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing it  smooth.  This  substance,  which  is  called  a  lubricant,  may  be  either  a  liquid,  a 
semi-liquid,  or  a  solid.  Plumbago,  or  black-lead,  is  in  most  common  use  as  a  solid 
lubricant,  but  powdered  soap  stone,  or  talc,  is  used  for  many  purposes,  as,  for  instance, 
by  shoemakers  upon  the  inside  of  the  heels  of  boots  and  shoes  to  facilitate  the  pulling 
on.  When  it  is  desired  to  have  a  rope  or  cord  slip  over  a  bearing,  as  a  pin,  or  a  pulley 
which  refuses  to  turn,  it  is  usual  to  smear  it  with  lard.  Grease  is  the  common  lubricant, 
but  for  machinery,  or  the  bearing  of  axles  generally,  other  substances  may  be  added 
which  will  materially  reduce  the  friction.  Mineral  oils,  particularly  the  thicker  poi'tions  , 
of  petroleum,  have  valuable  lubricating  properties,  and  may  be  used  either  alone  or  - 
added  to  lard,  tallow,  or  animal  oils,  according  to  the  size,  weight,  and  velocity  of  the 
revolving  shaft.  Oils  are  used  for  high  speed;  pasty  lubricants  for  large  and  heavy 
bearings.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  lubricauts  used  for  the  axles  of  common  road 
carriages,  many  of  them  patented.  Perhaps  the  most  favorite  lubricant  for  light,  fine 
road  carriages,  which  are  furnished  with  tight  boxes,  is  castor  oil.  When  the  box  is  not 
very  tight,  a  mixture  of  lard  and  rye  flour  may  be  used  with  advantage.  It  has  the 
property  of  lasting,  when  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  about  4  parts  of  grease  to  one  of 
flour.  Black-lead  may  be  used  in  combination  with  lard  and  flour,  or  it  may  alone  be 
mixed  with  lard  or  oil.  Some  vehicles  are  made  with  wooden  axles,  and  for  these  com- 
mon pine  tar  is  an  economical,  lasting,  preservative,  and  efficient  lubricant.     Its  appli- 
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cation  may  be  alternated  with  lard,  or  a  mixture  of  lard  and  tallow,  or  iard,  tallow,  and 
flour;  but  it  is  well  to  have  some  tar  always  present.  Wherever  great  delicacy  of  motion 
is  required,  as  in  watches  and  other  time-pieces,  the  lubricant  must  be  very  fluid.  The 
lubrication  may  be  juM-formed  by  manual  application,  or  mechanical  devices  may  be 
employed.  There  are  many  kinds  of  lubricators.  They  are  in  tlie  form  of  reservoirs, 
which  discharge  their  contents,  the  lubricants,  as  fast  as  they  are  consumed  by  the 
revolving  shaft  or  piece  of  moving  machinery.  A  simple  and  often  a  very  efiicient 
lubricator  is  an  inverit-d  oil-can  suspended  over  the  bearing  or  place  which  recjuires 
lubrication.  When  a  pasty  lubricant  is  used,  it  may  be  ap])lied  on  a  sponge  or  brush, 
if  the  situation  lavor  such  application.  The  ingenuity  of  the  operator  is  often  advan- 
tageously' exercised  as  well  as  that  of  the  inventor. 

LUCA  GIORDANO.     See  Giordano,  ante. 

LUCAN,  Gkou'-je  Tiiarlks  Binoiiam,  Earl  of,  1800;  b.  England.  After  passing 
through  Westminster  school,  he  entered  the  army,  and  took  part  as  a  volunteer  with  the 
Russian  forces  in  the  Turkish  campaign  of  1828.  He  wa^  a  conservative  member  of 
parliament  for  county  Mayo.  18'2G-oO,  and  was  elected  a  representative  peer  for  Ireland 
in  1840.  He  served'throligh  the  Crimean  war,  and  participated  in  the  battles  of  the 
Alina,  Balaklava,  and  Inkermann.     He  was  made  lieul.gen.  in  1858,  and  gen.  1865. 

LUCA'NIA,  a  district  of  s,  Italy,  or  3Iagna  Grecia,  extending  from  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea  on  the  w.  to  the  gulf  of  Tarcntum  on  the  e. ;  bounded  s.  by  Bruttium,  n.  by  Apulia 
and  Samnium,  n.w.  by  Campania.  With  the  exception  of  an  extensive  plain  between 
the  Apennines  and  the  gulf  of  Tarentum,  Lucania  is  mountainous.  It  was  one  of  the 
wildest  parts  of  Italy,  and  sent  from  its  mountain  forests  wild  swine  for  the  ;impb.itliea- 
ters  of  Rome.  Its  chief  rivers  were  the  Silarus  (Sele),  the  Aciris  {Agri),  Brndauus  {Bra- 
(Udio),  Siris  {Sinno),  Sybaris  {Co-sik),  besides  man}^  other  streams.  The  principal  cities 
were  Sybaris,  Heraclea,  Metapontum,  and  Thurium  on  the  e.  coast;  Prestum  and  Elea 
or  Velia  on  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea;  Pandosia  and  Potentia  in  the  interior.  The 
original  inhabitants  of  Lucania  were  the  Chones  and  (Enotrians;  who  were  gradually 
subdued  by  the  Samnites  from  the  n.,  B.C.  300.  A  league  w^as  formed  against  Lucania 
by  the  cities  of  Magna  Grecia  about  393  B.C.,  and  a  great  battle  fought  in  390,  when  the 
Lucanians  were  victorious.  In  2T2  they  were  subdued  by  the  Eomans.  The  territory 
of  Lucania  forms  chiefly  the  modern  provinces  of  Basilicata  and  Principato. 

LUCAS,  a  s.  central  co.  of  Iowa,  traversed  by  the  Chai'iton  river  and  Whitebreast 
creek,  and  crossed  by  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  railroad;  432  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  14,530. 
The  surface  is  varied  and  the  soil  fertile,  producing  Indian  ccrn,  wheat,  oats,  and  hay.. 
This  county  contains  a  portion  of  the  coal-measures  of  Iowa.     Co.  seat,  Chariton. 

LUCAS,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Ohio,  on  lake  Erie  and  the  border  of  Michigan;  drained  by  the 
Ottawa  river,  and  having  the  ]Maumee  river  on  the  s.e. ;  traver-sed  by^lie  Lake  Shore  and 
other  railroads,  centering  at  Toledo;  300  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  67,388.  With  a  level  country, 
there  are  extensive  forests  of  .sugar-maple,  tulip-tree,  elm,  hickory,  white-oak,  beech,  ash, 
etc.  The  soil  is  productive.  There  are  important  manufactures,  and  the  leading  pro- 
ductions are  cotton,  grain,  and  wool.     Co.  seat,  Toledo. 

LUCAS,  Frederick,  1812-55;  b.  England.  After  graduating  at  the  London  univer- 
sity he  was  called  to  tiie  bar.  In  1839  he  left  the  society  of  Friends,  in  whose  tenets  he 
had  been  brought  up,  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  published  his  licuionsfor 
Bccrmiiiifj  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  established  the  Tablet  newspaper,  as  an  organ  of 
Roman  Catholic  opinion;  conducting  it  in  London  at  first,  but  afterwards  in  Dublin. 
He  was  elected  to  parliament  for  the  comity  Meath  in  1852,  and  was  regarded  as  the  par- 
liamentary leader  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party.  He  had  constantly  urged,  in  hisnews- 
l)aper,  in  the  Dnhlln  Revieio,  and  in  his  political  addresses,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
priests  to  participate  in  politics.  Considerable  opposition  being  manifested  to  such  a 
course  of  action,  he  went  to  Rome  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  sanction  of  the  pope  for  his 
opinions;  but  he  was  obliged  to  leave  from  ill-health,  before  a  decision  was  reached. 

LUCAS,  Paut.,  1604-1 T37;  b.  at  Rouen,  France;  son  of  a  goldsmith;  as  a  dealer  in 
precious  stones  traveled  in  Greece,  Asia  Elinor,  Syria,  and  Egypt;  entered  the  naval  ser- 
vice of  the  Venetians,  partici])ated  in  the  siege  of  Ncgropont  in  1688.  and  became  capt. 
of  an  armed  vessel  sent  to  cruise  against  the  Turks.  He  returned  to  France  in  1696, 
and  sold  a  fine  collection  of  curiosities  to  the  royal  cabinet.  Again  he  visited  Egypt 
and  ascended  the  Nile;  went  to  Tripoli  by  sea,  and  joined  a  caravan  in  its  journej^ 
through  Armenia  and  Persia.  After  ])eing  rol)bed  at  I'agdad,  and  taken  prisonei'  by  a 
Dutch  privateer,  he  reached  Paris  in  1603,  and  in  1704  ]niblislied  his  adventures  under 
the  title  of  Voyage  an  Levant.  SAlvx  this  he  made  another  journey  to  the  East,  where 
he  collected  inscriptions  and  made  plans  of  buildings  in  Palestine,  Syria,  Cyprus,  Egyi)t, 
and  the  Barbary  states.  Of  this  journey  he  gave  an  account  in  a  volume  published  in 
1714.  The  government  srnt  him  on  new  antiquarian  expeditions  in  1714  and  1723.  In 
1736  he  went  to  Spain,  where  he  was  employed  by  Philip  V.  in  arranging  his  cabinet  of 
antiquities.     D.  at  ]\Iadrid. 

LUCAS.  RoRERT,  1781-1853;  b.  at  Shepherdstown.  Va. ;  a  descendant  of  Williaui 
Penn.  In  1800  he  went  to  Ohio,  and  in  the  war  of  1812-15  entered  the  service  as  capt.. 
and  was  promoted  to  be  first  a  lieut.col.  of  the  U.  S.  army,  and  then  a  brig. gen.  of  Ohio 
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militia.  He  presided  over  the  convention  which  nominated  Jackson  for  president  in 
1832;  was  governor  of  Ohio  1832-36,  and  governor  of  the  territory  of  Iowa  1838-41. 
D.  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

LUCAS,  Samuel,  1818-68;  b.  Bristol,  Eng. ;  graduated  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford, 
in  1842,  having  won  the  Newdegate  prize  for  a  poem,  and  the  cliaiicellor's  prize  for  an 
English  essay.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1846.  In  1853  he 
entered  the  profession  of  journalism  as  editor  of  the  Press,  and,  a  year  later,  became 
literary  editor  of  the  Times.  Three  volumes  of  his  essays  in  that  journal  have  been  pub- 
lished, viz. :  Eminent  Men  and  Popular  Books,  Biography  and  Criticisin,  and  Mornings  of 
the  Eeeess.  From  1859  to  1865  he  edited  Once  a  Week,  and  then  founded  the  Shilling 
Magazine.  A  volume,  Charters  of  the  Old  English  Cohnies,  edited  by  him,  appeared  in 
1850;  and  twelve  years  later  he  collected  a  series  of  his  essays  from  the  quarterly  reviews 
into  a  volume  entitled  Secularia,  or  Surveys  on  the  Main  Stream  of  History.  In  politics 
Jhe  was  a  conservative.     D.  at  Eastbourne,  Sussex. 

LUCCA,  Pauline,  b.  Vienna,  1842;  the  daughter  of  Jews  in  humble  life,  she  entered 
the  chorus  of  a  theater  when  only  14  years  of  age,  but  3  years  later  had  developed  so 
much  musical  ability  that  she  was  cast  for  the  part  of  "Elvira"  in  Emani.  She  now 
attracted  the  attention  of  Mej^erbeer,  the  composer,  and  through  his  influence  succeeded 
in  obtaining  an  engagement  in  Berlin,  where  she  continued  to  be  a  favorite  artist  until 
1872.  During  this  period  she  sang  also  in  London  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  achieved  a 
continental  reputation.  She  married  the  baron  von  Rhaden,  but  was  divorced  from  him. 
She  visited  the  United  States  in  1872,  making  her  first  appearance  at  the  academy  of 
music,  New  York,  Sept.  30,  in  that  jeax.  Here  she  became  a  popular  favorite;  her 
Temarkable  dramatic  power,  rich,  full  voice,  and  brilliant  execution  attracting  favorable 
criticism  in  every  quarter.  Returning  to  Europe,  she  continued  to  sing  in  the  principal 
cities,  her  professional  career  being  marred  only  b}^  her  eccentricities  of  temper,  which 
involved  her  in  constant  disputes  and  breaches  of  contract  with  her  managers,  on  account 
of  which  she  was  frequently  mulcted  in  heavy  damages.  As  an  actress,  she  has  hardly 
been  surpassed  on  the  operatic  stage,  except  perhaps  in  the  single  instance  of  Giulia 
Grisi.  But  both  in  her  acting  and  her  vocalization  she  has  been  largely  subject  to  the 
influence  of  moods  inseparable  from  her  volatile  temperament. 

LUCERNE,  Anne  Cesar,  Chevalier  de  la.     See  Luzerne. 

LUCIAN,  Saint,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  said  to  have  been  b,  at  Samosata.  Left 
an  orphan  at  the  age  of  12,  he  removed  to  Edessa,  where  he  was  baptized,  and  became 
a  pupil  of  the  eminent  biblical  scholar,  Macarius.  Entering  the  ministry  at  Antioch 
he  founded  and  conducted  a  theological  school.  He  became  greatly  celebrated  as  an 
ecclesiastic  and  biblical  scholar.  In  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  by  order  of  Maximin,  bo 
was  arrested  in  Antioch,  transported  to  Nicomedia,  tortured,  anci  put  to  death  in  prison. 
He  waf;  buried  at  Helenopolis,  in  Bithynia.  Ecclesiastical  writers  mention  him  as  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  piety.  Eusebius  calls  him  "a  person  of  unblemished  charac- 
'ter;"  and  Chrysostom,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  martyrdom,  pronounced  a  panegyric 
which  is  still  extant.  Jerome  says  that  "Lucian  was  so  laborious  in  the  stud}^  of 
the  sacred  writings  that,  in  his  own  time,  some  copies  of  the  Scriptures  were  known. 
'l)y  the  name  of  Lucian;"  and  that  his  "revision  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  generally  used  by  the  churches  from  Constantinople  to  Antioch."  Jerome 
speaks  of  him  as  also  the  author  of  several  epistles  and  theological  tracts.  In  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  Socrates  is  an  extant  confession  of  faith  drawm  up  by  Lucian.  There 
has  been  dispute  respecting  his  views  of  the  Trinity,  some  charging  him  with  Arianism, 
and  even  maintaining  that  he  was  the  founder  of  Arianism,  Arius  acknowledging  him- 
i^elf  as  his  disciple.  Certain  it  is  that  he  was  excluded  from  the  church  for  heresy  by 
three  successive  bishops  of  Antioch.  But  he  was  afterwards  restored,  and  was  greatly 
lionored  for  his  learning  and  piety.  After  his  death  he  was  enrolled  in  the  calendar  of 
the  church  as  a  saint  and  martyr. 

LUCIANISTS,  a  religious  sect,  deriving  tlieii-  name  either  from  Lucian,  a  i)re.sbyter 
of  Antioch,  whose  theological  views  were  Arian,  or  from  Lucian,  a  follower  of  Marcion, 
the  author  of  numerous  forgeries  and  whose  theological  views  were  heretical.  He  is 
termed  b}^  E|)iphanias,  I Avciiwx  the  elder.  It  is  conjectured  that  those  who  first  took  the 
name  of  Lucianists  were  disciples  of  Lucian  the  Marcionite,  and  that  afterwards  it  was 
applied  to  those  who  adopted  the  tenets  of  Lucian  the  presbyter  of  Antioch. 

LUCIFER,  or  Phosphorus,  the  name  applied  by  the  classics  to  the  planet  Venus 
when  it  is  a  morning  star;  also  employed  to  designate  the  king  of  Babjdon  in  a  passage 
of  Isaiah  (xiv.  12),  which  has  been  misconstrued  into  a  reference  to  Satan.  Following 
is  the  passage  in  question:  "How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the 
morning!  How  art  thou  cut  down  to  the  ground,  which  didst  weaken  the  nations!" 
Of  the  mistaken  rendering  of  this  passage,  Kitto  says:  "  Tertullian  and  Gregorv  the 
great  understl)od  this  passage  of  Isaiah  in  reference  to  the  fall  of  Satan;  in  consequence 
of  wMch  the  name  Lucifer  has  since  been  applied  to  Satan." 


•jO'-  Lucas. 

^^  *  JLuckner. 

How  wretched 
Is  that  ixjor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favors. 

■\Vhon  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 

Never  to  rise  again.— Shakesiieare,  Hent-y  VIII. 

Ill  the  Roman  mythology  Lucifer  was  the  son  of  Astraeus  and  Aurora,  and  was  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  chariot  ami  horses  of  the  sun,  fulfilling  this  duty  in  company  with  the 
Hours.  Milton,  with  Shakespeare  and  other  writers,  adopts  the  error  of  the  fathers  in 
Ids  Paradiiic  Lost,  giving  to  the  fallen  archangel  the  name  Lucifer.  The  fact  that  the 
Latin  and  Greek  roots  of  the  words  lucifer  and  phospliorus  translate  into  the  same 
meanhig  of  *' light  bringer,"  has  caused  the  application  of  the  term  lucifer  matches, 
these  articles  being  tipped  with  phosphorus. 

LLXIFER,  b.  Sardinia;  d.  about  370;  bishop  of  Cagliari,  in  Sardinia,  and  known 
first  in  historj'  as  a  zealous  opponent  of  Arianism.  In  854  he  was  sent  by  Liberius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  with  Kusebius  of  Vercelli  to  defend  Athanasias  at  the  council  of  Milan, 
for  which  he  was  for  a  time  imprisoned,  and  then  banished  by  the  Arian  emperor  Con- 
stantius.  At  Eleutheroi)olis,  in  Syria,  lie  composed  his  chief  work,  Ad  Consiantimn 
Augustum  pro  Sanrto  Athmuixio.  In  consequence  of  his  bold  and  vehement  invective 
he  was  sent  to  Egypt.  Released  from  exile  on  the  death  of  Constantius,  he  was  com- 
missioned by  the  council  of  xVlexandria  to  heal  the  divisions  in  the  church  of  Antioch, 
which  arose  from  the  supposed  Arianism  of  Meletius,  its  bishop.  But  he  widened  the 
schism  by  ordaining  Paulinus  to  the  see,  for  which  he  w^as  rebuked  by  his  friends. 
Chafing  under  the  rebuke  and  displeased  with  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Alexandria 
readmitting  the  adherents  of  Arianism,  he  retired  in  363  to  his  native  island  of  Sardinia 
and  founded  a  sect  called  Luciferians,  whose  distinguishing  tenet  was  that  no  Arian 
should  be  received  into  the  church.  He  died  about  370.  Besides  tiie  work  mentioned,  he 
\\Vi\A\ii\\Q.(\.  Epiatola  ad  Eusehiina  ;  De  noii  Conveniendo  cum  lice rcHclx  ;  De  Regibus  Apos- 
tolic is  ;  De  nan  Piu'ce lido  in  Deuni  De.linqaeiitihus ;  Moriendum  pro  Filio  Dei ;  Epistola 
ad  Floi'entium  Magistrxm  Ojffciorui/i ;  Epistola  ad  Catholicos.  These  works,  distinguished 
by  an  acrimonious  spirit,  are  valuable  chiefly  for  the  scriptural  quotations  which  they 
contain. 

LUCTLIUS,  Caius,  b.c.  148-103;  b.  Suessa  Aurunca  (Sessa),  n.w.  })art  of  Cam- 
pania, Italy.  He  was  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  maternal  gi-and-uncle  of  Pompey 
the  great.  In  his  IGi.h  year  he  served  under  Scipio  Africanus  at  the  siege  of  Numantia. 
He  is  generally  considered  tiie  inventor  of  satirical  composition,  at  least  of  that  form 
adopted  by  Horace,  l^erseus,  and  Juvenal.  His  satires  were  popular  in  the  Augustan 
age,  and  to  him  Horace.  Juvenal,  and  Perseus  seem  to  have  been  indebted  for  their  best 
thoughts  and  expressions.  His  style  was  distinguished  by  great  energ}' of  expression, 
but  deficient  in  elegance  and  clearness.  He  attacked  vice  with  great  severity.  He  was 
on  intimate  terms  with  Lfelius  and  Scipio.  His  works  consist  of  30  satires,  a  comedy, 
epodes,  and  hymns,  none  of  .which  are  extant  except  800  fragments  of  his  satires,  the 
longest  of  whicli  has  only  13  verses.  The.se  have  been  collected  and  published  by  R. 
and  H.  Stephens  in  their  FrngDwnta,  Poetarv/in  Veterum.  Latinorniti.  He  wrote  also  the 
Life  of  (Scipio  the  Ekler. 

LUCINA,  in  Roman  mythology,  the  surname  of  Juno  as  the  goddess  of  light,  and 
especially  as  the  deity  who  presided  over  the  birth  of  children — the  bringing  them  to 
light:  from  lux,  lucis,  "light."  This  is  also  the  name  of  a  goddess  in  Egyptian  my- 
thology, supposed  to  have  exercised  special  cliarge  over  upper  Egypt. 

LUCRE.  Gottfried  Christi.w  FRrKDiucii,  d.ix.  1792-1855.  ]>.  Egeln,  in  the 
duchy  of  Magd(;burg;  studied  theology  two  years  at  Halle  under  Knapp  and  Gesenius, 
and  at  Gottingen  under  Plaiick.  Hen;  he'^ became  known  from  his  prize  essay,  Dc 
Ecclesia  Apostolica.  This  work  procured  for  him  an  important  office  in  the  theological 
faculty,  and  brought  him  into  close;  literary  intercourse  with  Runsen,  Ernest  Schulze, 
Brandis,  Lachmann,  and  other  scholars.  In  1817  he  published  his  Grundrisa  der  Nen- 
tedaiitenilickeii  Hermeheutik.  In  1818  he  was  made  extraordinar}-  pi'ofessor  of  theology 
at  Bonn,  and  devoted  himself  with  enthusiasm  to  the  study  of  exegcjsis  and  church  hi.s- 
tory.  He  contributed  to  the  Tlwolugisrlte  ZclfxclLrifl  and  ChTinl.U^lic'ZeAtfichrift^  and  began 
his  Coiamentary  oio  the  Writings  of  .Join.  He  wrote  biographical  notices  of  Planck, 
Schleiermacher.  De  Wctte,  and  many  others,  and  during  the  conflict  with  Strauss  he 
wrote  a  tract  entitled  Strauns  und  die  Zitricher  Kirchc.  In  1827  he  became  professor  of 
theology  at  Gottingen.  He  excelled  gn^atly  as  a  commentator,  and  did  much  to  check 
the  inlluence  of  rationalistic  criticism. 

LUCKNER,  Xicolat:s,  1722-94,  b.  Bavaria;  entered  the  Prussian  service,  and  dis> 
tinguished  himself  in  the  seven  years'  war.  He  joined  the  French  armv,  with  the  rank 
of  lieut.gen.,  in  1763.  In  1791  he  was  made  a  marshal,  and  in  1792  took  command  of  the 
troops  in  the  n.  of  France,  and  captured  Courtrai  which  he  soon  abandoned,  and  with- 
drew to  Lille.  Taking  command  of  another  force  he  defeated  the  Austrians  near 
Valenciennes;  but  soon  after  was  replaced  by  Kellermann.  and  was  reprimanded  by  the 
convention.  In  1793  his  pension  was  taken  away  from  him,  and  in  January  of  the  next 
year  he  was  guillotined. 


T^iicon,  Q  Q  ft 

l^uke.  ^^c> 

LUQON,  at.  in  France,  in  the  department  of  La  Vendee,  arrondisement  of  Fontenai* 
pop.  6,603.  It  is  a  gloomy  town,  situated  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Fens,  and  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Luyon  canal,  which  connects  it  with  the  bay  of  Aiguillon,  and  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  60  tons.  It  contains  a  diocesan  seminary,  and  gives  title  to  a  bishop. 
It  has  manufactories  of  porcelain. 

LUQON,  or  Luzon.     See  Philippine  Islands,  ante. 

LUCRE'TIA,  a  Roman  matron,  daughter  of  Lucretius  and  wife  of  Collatinus,  cele- 
brated for  her  virtue  and  beauty.  Having  been  outraged  by  Sextus,  son  of  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  king  of  Rome,  she  made  her  father  and  husband  swear  to  avenge  her  wrong, 
and  then  stabbed  herself,  B.C.  509.  The  bloody  poniard  and  her  dead  body,  being 
exposed  to  the  senate  were  the  signal  of  a  revolution,  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins  from  Rome  and  the  establishment  of  the  republic. 

LUDEN,  IIeiniuch,  1780-1847;  b.  Germany;  educated  at  Gottingen,  and  from  1806 
till  his  death  professor  of  history  at  Jena.  He  wrote  a  History  of  Antiquity;  History  of 
the  Middle  Ages;  and  History  of  the  German  People,  the  latter  covering  the  period  down 
to  1237. 

LUDERS,  Alexander  Nikola yevitch.  Count,  1790-1874;  b.  Russia;  of  German 
descent.  Entered  the  Russian  arm}'  in  1807,  and  served  through  the  war  with  France. 
He  participated  in  the  Polish  campaign,  was  present  at  the  capture  of  "Warsaw,  and 
commanded  a  force  in  the  Caucasus  from  1843  to  1845.  He  invaded  Transylvania  in 
1849,  and  in  the  Crimean  war  held  a  command  which  he  was  forced  to  resign  on  account 
of  ill-health.  He  assumed  command  over  Poland  in  1861,  and  for  his  services  in  restor- 
ing order  in  Warsaw  was  created  count.  The  same  year  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  to  assassinate  him. 

LUDTNGTOjST,  a  city  in  w\  Michigan,  organized  1867;  a  terminus  of  the  Flint  and 
Pere  Marquette  railway,  connected  with  Milwaukee  by  two  lines  of  steamers;  pop.  '74, 
2,500.  It  is  situated  on  lake  Michigan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Marquette  river,  which  a  few 
miles  above  enters  a  narrow  gulf,  of  its  own  name,  flowing  through  it  to  the  lake.  It  has 
several  manufactories  of  lumber  and  shingles,  carriage  factories,  and  machine  shops; 
tan-bark  is  one  of  its  commodities.  Its  inhabitants  depend  largely  on  the  fisheries  and 
an  inland  farming  district.  It  is  137  m.  w.  of  East  Saginaw,  54  m.  n.w.  of  Muskegon, 
84  m.  from  Milwaukee,  and  125  m.  w.  of  Lansing.  It  has  2  banks,  4  churches,  a  con- 
venient harbor,  2  newspapers,  8  hotels,  and  a  fine  public  school  house. 

LUDLOW,  Edmund,  1620-93:  b.  Maiden-Bradley,  Wiltshire,  Eng.;  was  educated' 
at  Oxford;  joined  the  parliamentary  army  under  Essex  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  at  the 
battle  of  Edgehill  in  1642.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  entered  i)arliament  for  Wilt- 
shire, and  obtained  command  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  He  was  an  ardent  republican, 
denounced  the  misgovernment  of  the  king,  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  common- 
wealth, and  supported  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  house  of  peers.  He  was  one  of 
the  judges  of  Charles  I.  His  independence  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  Cromwell,  who 
sent  him  after  the  death  of  Charles  to  Ireland  in  1650  with  a  military  command.  When: 
Cromwell  assumed  the  authority  of  protector,  Ludlow  vigorously  protested  against  it, 
being  in  favor  of  a  republic.  Returning  to  England  he  refused  unqualified  submission; 
to  Cromwell.  Distrusted  on  account  of  this  refusal,  security  was  required  that  he  would 
not  oppose  the  government,  which  l)eing  privately  furnished  by  his  brother  Thomas, 
Ludlow  retired  into  Essex,  where  he  resided  till  Cromwell  died.  He  then  returned,  was 
active  in  parliament,  and  endeavored  to  restore  the  commonwealth.  On  the  restoration^ 
of  Charles  II.,  feeling  himself  insecure,  he  fled  the  country  in  1660,  landed  at  Dieppe, 
and  then  went  to  Switzerland,  taking  up  his  residence  at  Vevay.  Wearied  with  exile, 
he  returned  in  1689,  when,  being  threatened  with  arrest  for  participating  in  the  murder 
of  Charles  I.,  he  again  fled  to  Vevay,  where  he  died.  Over  the  doorway  of  his  house  he 
had  placed  the  inscription,  Omne  solum  forti  patria.  Here  he  wrote  his  M&nmirs  in  3 
volumes. 

LUDLOW,  FiTZHUGH,  1837-70;  b.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  entered  upon  the  life  of 
an  author  when  only  18  years  old,  and  two  years  later  published  The  Hasheesh  Eater, 
which  achieved  immediate  popularity.  He  next  became  known  as  a  sketch  and  story 
writer,  contributing  freely  to  Harper's  Monthly  d.i\d.  other  leading  magazines;  and,  having 
made  a  w^estern  tour,  o:ave  an  account  of  his  experiences  and  of  the  states  and  territories 
visited  in  a  work  entitled  The  Heart  of  the  Continent.  He  also  wrote  The  Opium  Habit, 
a  book  describing  the  insidious  inroads  of  the  drug  on  the  constitution  and  morale  of 
those  habituated  to  its  use,  and  designed  to  be  a  warning  against  acquiring  the  habit. 
Ludlow  was  unfortunately  himself  a  victim  to  the  "opium  habit,"  a  fact  which  seri- 
ously invaded  his  literary  capacity,  naturally  of  excellent  quality.  He  had  an  exuberant 
fancy,  a  brilliant  flow  of  language,  and  gi'aphic  descriptive  powers.  The  last  few 
months  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Switzerland,  wliere  he  died,  every  effort  being  made  by 
loving  attention  to  redeem  his  shattered  constitution. 

LUDLOW,  Roger,  b.  England,  and  settled  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  1630.  After 
serving  for  4  years  as  one  of  the  assistants,  being  disappointed  in  his  ambition  to  be 
governor,  he  settled  with  other  Massachusetts  cmfgrants  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  in  1685,  and 
for  the  next  19  years  was  chosen  either  deputy-governor  or  a  magistrate.     In  the  mean- 
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time  lie  liad  VMn-n  np  liis  residence  at  Fairticld,  by  whose  inimbitants  he  was  appointed, 
in  1654,  to  conduct  a  propoM'd  Indian  campaign -/but  this  failing  to  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  general  court,  Ludlow  left  Connecticut  for  Virginia.  The  time  of  his  birth  and 
death  are  unknown.  During  his  residence  in  Connecticut  he  compiled  for  the  colony 
its  first  law  code,  which  was  published  in  1673. 

LUDOLPHUS,  or  LUDOLF,  Job,  1624-1704;  b.  Erfurt,  Thuringia;  educated  at 
Leydeu,  studying  specially  law  and  the  oriental  languages.  After  leaving  Leyden  he 
was  successively  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Swedish  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  to  Uie  chil- 
dren of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha  at  the  court  of  the  duke.  He  spent  the  laUer  part  of  his 
life  at  Frankfort-on-tiie-Main,  where  he  was  made  president  of  the  academy  of  history, 
lie  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  oriental  scholars  of  his  age.  In  1649  he  visited  Home 
and  mastered  the  Kthiopic  language  by  the  aid  of  an  Abyssinian  whom  he  met.  In 
1661  he  published  a  dictionary  and  grammar  of  this  language.  He  learned  also  the 
Amharic  language,  of  which  he  published  a  dictionary  and  grammar.  His  other  most 
important  works  are:  Ilitifofia  yEthiopica;  Ad  suam  Historiam  JEthioiiiaim  Commen- 
iaiius;  Rehitio  No):a  de  liodicrno  Uabessinice  statu,  ex  India  iiujjer  allata;  A2)j)endix  con- 
■tincuH  Dmcrtationem  de  Locustis. 

LUDWIG  II.,  King  of  Bavaria,  b.  Aug.  25,  1845;  succeeded  his  father,  Maximilian 
II..  Mar.  10,  1864.  He  is  a  bachelor  and  quite  eccentric  in  his  habits  as  a  monarch, 
showing  himself  infrequentl}^  to  his  subjects,  and  being  devoted  as  much  to  art,  especially 
music,  as  to  the  cares  of  government.  He  took  the  side  of  Prussia  in  the  late  war  with 
France,  and  favored  the  unit}'  of  Germany  under  the  imperial  rule  of  William  I,  His 
intimacy  with  Richard  Wagner,  the  musical  composer,  in  the  first  j'ears  of  his  reign, 
excited  the  opposition  of  the  people  to  such  an  extent  that  the  king  was  obliged 
to  send  him  away  from  the  court.  He  follows  his  own  caprices  rather  than  the  guidance 
of  any  political  party.  He  loves  the  solitude  of  liis  magnificent  palaces,  where  he 
devotes  much  time  to  music  and  theatricals. 

LUDWIG,  Karl  FRrEDiiiCH  Wilhelm,  b.  Germany,  1816;  educated  at  Erlangen 
and  ^larburg,  and  made  professor  of  comparative  anatomy  at  the  latter  in  1849.  He 
held  the  chair  of  physiology  at  Zurich,  1849-55;  ut  Vienna,  1855-65;  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  called  to  the  same  position  in  Leipsic.  He  had  made  a  specialty  of  anatomical 
physiology,  and  has  published,  besides  his  contributions  to  scientific  journals,  Lehrbuch 
der  Physiolocjie  des  MeasrJieit,  and  Arbeiteii  aus  der  Pliysiologisclien  Aiutalt  zu  Leijizuj. 

LUDWIG,  Otto,  1813-65;  b.  Germany.  Obliged  by  ill-health  to  give  up  music, 
which  he  had  studied  under  ]\Iendelssohn,  he  turned  his  attention  to  literature,  and  ])ro- 
duced  a  number  of  tragedies  and  stories:  Der  Erbforster  (18o3},  Die  3Iakkabaer  {1S<)0), 
Zwisehen  JI/'iinit(d  uml  Erde  (1850).  Medea  oder  Schicei'gen  and  Shakesjyeare  titudien  were 
published  after  his  death. 

LUD'WIGSHAFEN,  a  t.  in  Illienish  Bavaria,  opposite  Mannheim,  on  the  Rhine; 
pop.  12,093.  It  is  a  fortified  town,  and  was  founded  by  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria  in  1843. 
Tlie  river  is  crossed  at  this  point  by  an  iron  bridge,  and  tliere  is  considerable  commerce. 

LUGARD,  Sir  Edward,  b.  1810;  educated  at  the  military  college  in  Sandhurst 
(England);  entered  the  British  army  as  an  ensign  in  1828,  and  served  many  years  with  dis- 
tinction in  India.  He  was  in  the  Afghan  war  of  1842,  in  the  campaign  on  the  Sutlei, 
in  that  of  the  Punjab,  and  in  the  Persian  expedition  of  1857,  being  promoted  succes- 
sively to  be  assistant  adjt.gen.,  adjt. gen.,  chief  of  staff,  maj.gen.,  lieut.gen.,  and  gen. 
He  was  made  permanent  under-secretary  of  war  in  1861,  and  president  of  the  army  pur- 
chase commission  and  member  of  the  privy  council  in  1871;  k.c.b.  in  1857,  and  g.c.b. 
in  1867. 

LUGDUNUM.     See  Lyons,  ante. 

LUGO,  a  province  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  between  long.  6^  52 
and  8^  4'  w. ;  3,484sq.m.;  i)op.  474,286.  In  then,  part  it  has  a  mountainous  surface, 
with  mines  of  lead  and  iron;  the  southern  part  is  level  and  fertile,  and  produces 
fruits,  wine,  and  wheat. 

LUIGI,  Anduka  dt,  1470-1512;  b.  Italy;  known  also  as  L'Ingegno,  and  Andrea 
d'Assisi.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Perugino,  with  whom  he  worked  on  the  Cambio  at  Perugia. 
Little  Is  known  of  his  work,  but  a  coat-of-arms  in  the  Assisi  town-hall  is  ascribed  to  him. 

LUITPRAND,  or  Liutprand,  King  of  Lombardy.     See  Lombardy,  ante. 

LUITPRAND,  or  Liutprand,  920-72;  b.  Italy;  chancellor  of  Berengerll.,  in  whose 
service  he  went  to  Constantinople  on  a  diplomatic  mission.  Having  fallen  into  disfavor 
with  Berenger,  he  took  refuge  with  the  emperor  Otho  I.,  who  nuide  him  bishop  of  Cre- 
mona. He  was  for  a  second  time  ambassador  to  Constantinople  (968-71),  and  gives  an 
account  of  his  embas.sy  in  his  ReJaJi.o  de  Lerjatione  CoRntatitluo])oJitana.  He  also  wrote  the 
history  of  Otho's  reign  for  the  years  960-64,  the  IJhtoviti  0///'^;./.s,- and  the  Antapodom, 
containing  the  history  of  Europe  from  the  death  of  Charles  the  fat  to  about  950. 

LUKE,  THE  Evangelist  {(tnte),  concerning  whom  all  that  is  certainly  known  is 
drawn  from  his  own  writings  and  those  of  the  apostle  Paul.  That  he  was  not  a  Jew  by 
birth  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  apostle,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  speaks  ol" 
him  separately  from  those  who  were  of  the  circumcision.     Accv)rding  to  his  own  state- 
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ment,  he  had  not  been  numbered  among  the  first  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the 
word.  Paul  calls  him  the  beloved  physician.  His  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Acts, 
and  his  presence  with  Paul  is  shown  by  the  change  in  his  narrative  to  the  first  person 
plural.  By  following  the  clue  thus  given  we  learn  that  he  joined  Paul  at  Troas,  Avent 
with  him,  on  his  first  entrance  into  Europe,  to  Philippi,  and  was  separated  from  him 
when  Paul  and  Silas  were  imprisoned;  did  not  depart  with  him  from  tlie  city,  and  was 
not  with  Idm  afterwards  until  his  third  departure  from  Philippi,  when  he  rejoined  him, 
continued  witli  him  till  he  reached  Jeruisalem,  and  went  with  him  into  the  church  there; 
was  apparently  separated  from  him  during  the  apostle's  imprisonment  at  Caesarea;  sailed 
with  him  on  the  voyage  to  Ital}",  and,  after  their  shipwreck  at  Malta,  went  with  liim  to 
Rome,  where,  during  the  apostle's  first  imprisonment,  he  continued  his  fellow-laborer,  as 
appears  from  the  epistles  to  Philemon  and  the  Colossians;  and  remained  to  the  last  faithful 
to  him,  when  others  had  forsaken  him,  as  Paul  declares  in  his  closing  words  to  Timothy, 
"  only  Luke  is  with  me."  Tradition  tells  some  other  things  concerning  him  which  may 
possibly  be  true,  besides  many  which  certainly  are  false. 

LUKE,  GOSPEL  OF  {ante),  has  occupied  the  third  place  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
gospels  during  all  the  Christian  centuries  back  to  the  close  of  the  first.  The  council  of 
Laodicea,  and  the  historian  Eusebius  in  the  4th  c,  recognized  it  as  one  of  the  canonical 
books  of  Scripture;  Origen  and  TertuUian,  in  the  third,  frequently  quoted  it;  Ireu^eus, 
180,  acknowledged  it  as  Luke's  work;  the  Muratorian  fragment,  about  170,  assigns  it 
the  third  place ;  Tatian,  also  in  the  2d  c. .  constructed  his  Diatessaron,  a  harmony  of  the 
four  gospels,  the  third  of  wliich  was  Luke's.  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  defense  of  Christian- 
ity, presented  to  the  emperor  in  139,  quotes  as  in  general  use  among  the  churches 
memoirs  of  Christ  which,  it  is  morally  certain,  were  the  four  gospels.  See  John, 
Gospel  of.  Clement  of  liome,  about.  100,  mentions  Luke's  gospel  as  one  of  the  Chris- 
tian books.  These  writers  say  that  I^dvc  Avrote  under  the  general  superintendence  of 
Paul.  While  this  opinion  is  sustained  b}^  tlie  long-continued  intimacy  and  confidence 
existing  between  the  evangelist  and  the  apostle,  Luke  says  in  his  preface  that,  having 
diligent)}^  investigated  all  "tilings  from  the  very  beginning,  he  wrote  out  an  account  of 
thefactswhichwerealready  fully  believed  in  the  Christian  church,  and  in  which  Theoph- 
ilus,  for  whom  he  wrote, "had  been  orally  instructed.  The  facts  had  been  spread 
abroad,  first,  by  the  preaching  and  conversation  of  those  who,  from  the  beginning,  Avere 
eye-witnesses  and  irdnisters  of  the  word;  and,  secondly,  by  many  written  accounts 
rendered  necessar}^  by  the  increasing  number  of  converts  to  the  Christian  faith.  Luke's 
work  fully  justifies  his  declaration  that  he  had  searched  out  all  things  from  the  begin- 
ning, as  it  gives  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  back  to  Adam,  narrates  the  annunciation  by  the 
angel  to  Zucharias  and  to  Mary,  and  records  various  facts  connected  with  the  birth, 
infanc}',  and  childhood  of  Jesus^  wb.ich  liad  probably  been  furnished  by  Mary  herself. 

The  contents  of  the  gospel  art:  the  preface  addressed  to  Theophilus;  the  pre- 
announcement  by  tlie  angel  Gabi-iel  of  the  birth  of  John  to  Zacharias,  and  of  Jesus  to 
Mary;  date  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  connected  historically  with  the  reign  of  Augustus; 
information  concerning  his  birth  given  by  the  angel  to  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem; 
account  concerning  his  childhood  and  youth;  date  of  John's  ministry  connected  histori- 
cally with  the  reign  of  Tiberius  and  the  Roman  governors  of  Palestine;  bai)tism  of  Jesus, 
and  genealogical  table  ascending  to  Adam;  llie  temptations;  return  to  Galilee  and 
ministry  there;  address  at  Nazareth;  teaching  and  mighty  works  in  Capernaum;  the 
calling  of  Peter,  James,  and  John;  the  leper  cleansed;  great  nudtitudes  of  the  sick 
restored,  the  paralytic  foigiven  and  cured;  call  pf  Levi  (Matthew)  the  publican,  followed 
by  the  feast  at  which  a  gi-eat  nimiber  of  publicans  and  sinners  were  guests;  claim  of 
Jesus  to  be  lord  of  the  Sabbath,  sustained  by  restoring  the  withered  hand;  the  choice  of 
the  12  apostles;  multitudes  from  all  parts  of  the  land  healed;  discoiu'se  corresponding 
Avith  the  "sermon  on  the  mount;"  the  centurion's  servant  healed;  the  Avidow's  sou 
raised;  the  message  from  John  the  baptist  in  prison,  the  ansAver  returned,  and  the  testi- 
mony concerning  him;  the  Avoman  in  the  Pharisee's  house;  parable  of  the  sower,  and  of 
the  lighted  candle;  the  storm  on  the  lake:  the  man  among  the  tombs,  and  the  demons 
among  the  swine;  the  AVoman  healed  by  touching  the  hem  of  Jesus's  garment;  the 
daughter  of  Jairus  raised;  the  12  apostles  sent  forth;  Herod  perplexed;  the  5,000  fed; 
Peter's  avowal  of  faith;  the  transfiguration;  the  evil  spirit  cast  out;  the  ambition  of  the 
disciples  condemned,  their  narrow  views  corrected,  their  intolerance  reproA-ed;  the  70 
sent  forth  and  their  joyful  return;  the  lawyer's  question  answered;  the  good  Samaritan  ; 
Martha's  care  and  Mary's  choice;  instructions  concerning  prayer;  demons  cast  out;  the 
sign  of  Jonah  given  to  the  Jcavs;  the  lighted  candle  used  in  ]>arable  a  second  time; 
denunciations  against  the  Pharisees,  laAvj-ers,  and  scribes;  Avarnings  against  their 
hypocrisy,  and  against  covetousness,  ill-.istrated  by  the  parable  of  ihe  rich  man;  counsel 
to  dismiss  anxious  thought,  to  trust  God's  providential  care,  and  give  supreine  attention 
to  his  service;  warning  against  measuring  guilt  by  suffering;  the  barren  fig-tree;  the 
Avoman  healed  on  tlie  Sabbath;  parable  of  tlie  mustard  seed,  and  the  leaven;  the  strait, 
gate;  lamentation  over  Jerusalem;  the  man  healed  on  the  Sabbath;  seeking  the  chief 
places  at  feasts;  the  great  supper  and  the  excuses  made;  counting  the  cost,  salt  losing 
its  savor,  parables  of  the  lost  sheep,  of  the  lost  money,  of  the  ])rodigal  son,  of  the  unjust 
steward,  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus;  against  offenses;  forgiveness  to  be  proportioned 
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to  repentance;  the  power  of  ircuuine  faith;  the  ten  lepers  cleansed;  the  sudden  coming- 
of  the  Son  of  man;  tlie  unjust  judu'e,  the  Pharisee  and  publican;  infants  brouglit  ta 
Jesus;  the  young  ruler;  tlie  death  of  the  Son  of  man  foretold;  the  blind  man  at  Jericho; 
Zacch«?us  tile  publican;  the  parable  of  the  pounds;  entrance  into  Jerusalem  and  lamenta- 
tion over  its  doom;  cleansing  of  the  temple;  question  to  the  chief  priests  and  others  con- 
cerning John's  baptism;  the'husbandmen  and  the  vi'ieyard;  hypocritical  question  of  the 
Pharisees  concerning  tribute,  scotling  question  of  the  Sadducees  concerning  the  resurrec- 
lion,  and  silencing  question  of  Jesus  concerning  the  Messiah;  the  gifts  of  the  rich  men 
and  of  the  poor  wtdow;  tlie  destruction  of  the  temple  foretold,  with  the  captivity  of  tlu? 
Jews,  the  treading  down  of  Jerustdcm,  and  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man;  conspiracy 
of  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  against  Jesus  and  their  covenant  with  Judas;  the  pass- 
over  kept  by  Jesus  and  the  twelve,  with  the  pre-announcement  of  the  betrayal,  of  Peter's 
denial,  and  the  institution  of  the  Lord's-supper;  prayer  and  conflict  at  the  mount  of 
Olives;  betrayal,  arrest,  denial  by  Peter,  condemnation  by  the  council,  examination  by 
Herod  and  Pilate,  the  latter  proclaiming  the  innocence  of  Je^us,  yet  ordering  his  death; 
the  crucifixion  and  scenes  connected  with  it;  the  body  given  to  Joseph  and  buried  by 
him  in  a  new  rock-hewn  sepulcher;  appearance  of  angels  to  the  women  at  the  tomb, 
announcing  the  resurrection  of  Jesus;  visit  of  Peter  to  the  spot;  appearance  of  Jesus  to 
two  disciples  and  afterwards  to  the  company  of  them;  expounding  of  the  Scriptures 
to  them,  with  the  direction  that  the  gospel  should  be  preached  among  all  nations,  begin- 
ning at  Jerusalem;  ascension  of  Jesus  to  heaven  from  Bethany  in  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
ciples, and  their  subsequent  thanksgiving  and  praise. 

LULL,  Ramon.     See  Lully,  Raymond,  ante. 

LULLY',  or  LULLI,  Jean  Baptiste,  1633-87;  b.  Florence.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
miller,  but  having  displayed,  while  still  a  child,  a  remarkable  natural  gift  for  music,  he 
was  spared  from  following  his  father's  vocation,  and  educated  by  a  monk  in  the  use  of 
tlie  guitar.  Chancing  to  fall  under  the  notice  of  the  ciievalier  Guise,  he  was  recom- 
mended by  that  nobleman  to  3Ille.  de  Moutpensicr,  the  niece  of  Louis  XIY.,  who 
engaged  him  as  a  page  and  sent  for  him  to  be  brought  to  Paris.  He  was  at  this  time  14 
years  of  age,  and  was  witty  and  otherwise  gifted;  but  it  appears  that  he  could  boast  of 
no  personal  beauty,  and  he  was  accordingly  degraded  to  the  kitchen,  and  began  his 
official  life  as  a  raanniton,  or  scullion.  He  had  by  this  time  gained  some  acquaintance 
with  the  use  of  the  violin,  and,  by  devoting  all  his  leisure  to  practice  on  that  instrument, 
he  succeeded  in  acquiring  considerable  mastery  over  it,  and  was  presently  released  from 
his  bondage  and  placed  among  the  24  violinists  attached  to  tlie  service  of  the  king,  lie 
soon  undertook  composition,  and  so  successfully  that  the  king,  liaviug  lieard  him  per- 
form his  own  pieces,  made  liim  the  leader  of  a  new  band,  called  'Mes  petits  violous." 
Lully  now  rose  rapidly;  and  being  at  first  employed  in  composing  music  for  the  ballets 
which  formed  a  principal  entertainment  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  court  music,  and  finally  placed  at  the  head  of  the  academic  royale  de 
musique,  which  the  king  founded  in  1669.  His  fortune  was  now  assured;  and  being  the 
king's  favorite,  he  speedily  amassed  great  wealth,  and  was  lionored  by  being  made  one 
of  the  king's  secretaries.  His  death  resulted  from  improper  treatment  by  an  unskillful 
practitioner,  after  a  slight  accident  which  occurred  to  liim  Avliile  directing  a  reheaisaL 
Lully  composed  19  operas,  besides  Ijallet  music  and  miscellaneous  pieces.  He  has  been 
generally  accorded  the  reputation  of  being  tlie  father  of  French  dramatic  music;  and  even 
such  composers  as  Handel  and  Purcell  have  not  hesitated  to  acknowledge  their  obligations 
to  him.  He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Moliere.  composed  music  for  some  of  hi& 
pieces,  and  even  acted  with  success  in  his  comedies.  He  married,  in  1662,  Mile.  Lam- 
tjert,  and  had  3  sons  and  3  daughters.  After  liis  death,  an  inventory  of  his  possessions 
valued  his  silver-plate  at  16,707  livres;  his  jewels,  etc.,  13,000  livres;  his  ready  money, 
250,000  livres;  his  movables  at  the  opera,  11,000  livres;  and  the  house  itself,  80,000  livres. 
iiesides  these,  the  rents  of  several  houses,  4,600  livres  a  year.  And,  finally,  his  widow  sold 
liis  place  of  royal  secretary  for  71,000  livres.  Up  to  1778,  Lully 's  operas  continued  to 
liold  the  public  favor;  but  after  that  period,  Gluck,  Piccini,  and  Paesiello  came  into 
fashion,  and  he  was  heard  no  more.  One  of  liis  operas  was  Acu  et  GalaUe,  and  was 
published  with  a  portrait  of  the  composer.  The  r-ntire  19  of  his  operas  were  published 
in  score, 

LUMBER  TRADE,  including,  in  its  widest  sense  (in  American  usage),  the  commerce 
in  timber  for  building  iiouses,  ships,  etc.,  board.s,  planks,  hiths,  scantling,  shingles, 
i.lapboards,  railroad  ties,  telegraph  poles,  etc.,  is  one  of  the  most  (,'Xtensive  and  impor- 
tant industries  of  the  United  States,  and,  indeed,  of  tlie  world.  Noivvay.  Russia,  and 
Germany  ar(;  largely  engaged  in  this  traffic,  and  Fiance  cuts  a  considerable  amount  of 
tine  timber.  Tro))ical  count ri(;s  furnish  dye-woods,  veneering,  etc.  From  the  West 
Indies  come  mahogany,  lance-wood,  snake-wood,  green-heart,  etc.;  and  India.  Austra- 
jia,  and  New  Zealand  furnish  lariic  supplies  of  ship-timb(!r,  British  iNorth  America, 
including  C-anada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Columbia,  furnishes  lumber  to  an  immense 
extent.  In  the  United  States  the  most  important  lumber  districts  are  in  Maine.  Neiv 
York,  Penn.sylvania,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Indiana,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia.  Florida,  the  southern  portions  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
Texas,    northern    CaHfornia.    Avevicni   Oregon,  and    the   region    around    Puget    sound. 
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Indeed,  ncarlv  all  the  states  in  the  union  produce  lumber  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
most  important  centers  of  the  trade  are  Bangor,  Me.,  Boston,  Chicago  and  the  lake 
ports  generally,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Buvannah,  Brunswick,  Ga.,  and  Peusacola.  According 
to  the  census  of  1870,  the  number  of  establishments  producing  lumber  in  some  form 
was  26,945;  number  of  men  employed,  163,687;  capital  invested,  $161,500,273;  wages 
paid,  $46,231,328;  total  value  of  products,  $252,339,029.  Indeed,  so  extensive  is  this 
traffic  that  many  portions  of  the  country  are  being  denuded  of  trees  with  a  rapidity 
nhich  excites  alarm  for  the  meteorological  effects  likely  to  ensue. 

LUMPKIN,  a  co.  in  n.  Georgia,  drained  by  the  head-waters  of  the  Chattahooche 
river,  called  the  Chestatee  river,  and  the  river  Etowah;  400  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  6,519—6,513 
of  American  birth,  452  colored.  Its  surface,  presenting  features  of  great  natural  beauty, 
is  varied  by  hills  covered  witli  forests  of  ash,  hickory,  oak,  and  maple,  which  hills, 
rising  in  the  n.w.  section,  foriu  a  part  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Gold,  granite,  iron,  lead, 
silver,  and  copper  represent  its  mineral  wealth;  silurian  limestone  and  sandstone  are 
^ibundant.  Its  soil  is  favorable  to  stock-raising  and  the  production  of  buckwheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  grain  in  general,  wool,  sweet  potatoes,  dairy  products,  and  sorghum. 
It  produced  in  '70,  9,215  lbs.  of  honey.  It  had  in  '70,  3  gold  quartz  mills,  employing  45 
hands,  with  a  capital  of  $21,500,  and  an  annual  product  of  $10,780.  Seat  of  justice, 
Dahlonega. 

LUMPKIN,  Joseph  Henky,  ll.d.,  1799-1867;  b.  Ga. ;  brother  of  Wilson.  After 
graduating  at  the  college  of  Ncav  Jersey,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  which  he  soon 
attained  high  rank,  but  from  which  he  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  retire  in  1844. 
In  1845  he  became  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Georgia,  and  soon  after 
was  elected  chief-justice,  a  position  which  he  held  b}'  successive  re-elections  till  his 
death.  He  was  the  founder  of,  and  a  pi'ofessor  in,  the  Lumpkin  law  school  attached  to 
the  state  university  at  Athens. 

LUMPKIN,  Wilson.  1783-1870;  b.  Ya. ;  removed  to  Georgia,  entered  the  bar,  and 
•served  for  several  terms  in  the  state  legislature.  He  was  a  member  of  congress,  1815-17 
and  1827-31;  governor  of  Georgia,  1831-35;  and  U.  S.  senator,  1837-41. 

LUMSDEN,  Matthew.  1777-1835;  b.  Scotland;  went  to  India  in  1794,  and  became 
a  magistrate  in  Calcutta.  He  was  employed  as  a  Persian  translator  by  the  East  India 
company,  and  in  1805  became  professor  "of  Persian  and  Arabic  in  the  college  of  Fort 
William,  in  Bengal,  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  tlie  superintendency  of  the 
]\Iohammedan  college  at  Calcutta.  Besides  a  number  of  translations,  he  published  a 
Grammar  of  the  Persian  La iifjuage,  1810;  Grammar  of  the  Arabic  Language,  1813;  and 
Selections  for  the  Persian  Class. 

LUNA,  or  Sele'ne,  in  mythology,  the  sister  of  Helios  and  goddess  of  the  moon. 
Some  writers  term  her  the  daughter  and  others  the  wife  of  Helios,  and  mother  of  the 
lour  seasons.  By  Jupiter  she  had  a  daughter,  Pandia;  and  Hersa  (dew)  was  the  off- 
spring of  the  king  of  heaven  and  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  She  was  worshiped  by  the 
Romans,  though  not  esteemed  as  one  of  the  important  deities.  She  had,  however,  a 
temple  on  the  Palatine,  which  was  illuminated  nightly. 

LUNA,  Alvaro  de,  1390-1453;  b.  Spain;  was  educated  with  the  infant  king,  John 
II.,  with  whom  he  made  his  escape  from  the  custody  of  the  infante  of  Aragon  in  1418. 
He  led  a  successful  revolution  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  in  1423  was  made 
■constable  of  Castile.  He  became  the  fa^  orite  minister  of  the  king,  but  his  enemies  suc- 
ceeded in  twice  driving  him  from  the  court,  first  in  1426,  and  next  in  1439.  In  1445  he  was 
victorious  in  a  war  against  the  infantes  of  Aragon,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
grand-mastership  of  Santiago,  which  he  held  together  with  the  dukedom  of  Truxillo 
and  the  lordship  of  60  towns  and  fortresses.  He  was  at  last  overcome  by  an  intrigue, 
condemned  to  death,  and  executed  at  Yalladolid. 

LUNA,  Pedro  de,  1334-1424;  b.  Spain;  received  a  cardinal's  hat  from  Gregory  XI. ; 
and  on  the  death  of  the  Avignon  pope,  Clement  YII.,  in  1394,  was  elected  pope  by  the 
Avignon  cardinals,  on  condition  that  he  should  resign  at  the  request  of  the  college  of 
cardinals,  or  whenever  the  pope  at  Rome  shoidd  resign,  so  that  a  new  pope  might  be 
chosen,  and  the  great  schism  ended.  Luna  took  the  name  of  Benedict  XIII.,  and  refused 
to  resign  when  requested;  and  the  Roman  pope,  Boniface  YIIL,  likewise  refused  to 
resign.  At  a  council  in  Paris.  1398,  it  was  decided  to  refuse  obedience  to  Benedict;  he 
was  besieged  in  Avignon,  but  succeeded  in  making  his  escaj^ie.  In  1403  France,  the 
greater  part  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Scotland,  and  Sicily  had  acknowledged  him  as  the  law- 
ful pope;  but  in  1409  the  council  of  Pisa  deposed  both  Benedict  and  Gregory  XII.,  who 
had  been  in  the  meantime  elected  pope  at  Rome,  and  conferred  the  tiara  upon  Pietro 
Filargo  as  Alexander  Y.;  who  died  in  1410,  and  was  succeeded  by  Baltassare  Cossa  as 
John  XXIII.  Spain  and  Scotland  continued  to  acknowledge  Benedict;  John  XXIII. 
and  Gregory  XII.  abdicated,  but  Benedict  refused  to  do  so  even  after  the  council  of 
Constance  (which  had  been  sitting  since  1414)  liad  elected,  in  1417,  Ottone  Colonua  as 
pope  Martin  Y.  Benedict  withdrew  to  the  fortress  of  Peniscola  in  Yalencia,  and  con- 
tinued in  schism  till  his  death. 

LUNACY  {ante).  Courts  of  justice  concern  themselves  with  the  subject  of  in.=;anity 
only  so  far  as  they  find  it  necessary  in  detei-mining  the  competency  or  the  responsibility 
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of  persons  upon  \vho8c  acts  tlicy  are  required  to  pass  judgment.  To  the  speculations  of 
the  psychologist  or  his  labored  attempts  to  lind  a  scientilic  solution  of  all  the  difficulties 
in  Nvliich  tiie  subject  is  involved  they  ])ay  little  heed,  but  carefully  limit  themselves  to 
the  one  practical  issue  with  which  they  have  to  deal.  If  an  attempt  be  made  to  invali- 
date a  contract  or  a  will  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  the  question  to  be  decided  is  whether 
the  maker  was  in  tlie  possession" of  his  faculties  to  such  a  degree  as  to  enable  him  clearly 
to  understand  his  obligations  and  duties,  and  to  protect  his  own  interests;  and,  even  if  it 
be  jtroved  that  he  was  in  some  respects  insane,  his  acts  will  not,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  void  Lib  initio,  but  only  as  voidable  if  they  are  shown  to  be  irrational  and  wrong.  If 
a  lunatic  buy  for  himself  or  his  family  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  act  being  proper  and 
rational  in  itself  and  injurious  to  no  one,  his  estate  \\i\\  be  liable  for  the  debt  thus 
incurred;  and  if  he  nuike  a  will  just  in  itself  and  injurious  to  none,  it  will  be  respected 
and  enforced.  In  the  case  of  a  criminal  in  whose  behalf  the  plea  of  insanity  is  set  up, 
the  question  is  whether  he  was  in  a  condition  to  understand  the  nature  of  his  act,  and 
had  the  power  of  doing  or  abstaining  from  doing  it.  Neither  drunkenness  nor  heat  of 
blood  will  be  accepted  as  an  excuse,  for  the  law  assumes  that  a  man  is  bound  to  keep 
his  appetites  and  passions  under  control.  Nor  can  mental  weakness  exempt  from 
responsibility  for  crime,  unless  it  be  proved  that  it  was  the  olfspring  of  disease,  and  that 
the  disease  oveipowered  the  reason  and  the  will.  Congenital  imbecility,  though  similar 
in  some  of  its  effects  to  insanity,  is  yet  not  to  be  confounded  therewith,  but  to  be  treated 
upon  its  ow^n  ground.  The  law  knows  nothing  of  any  form  of  insanity  that  does  not 
spring  from  bodily  disease.  No  crime,  however  atrocious,  is  regarded  in  law  as  evidence 
in  itself  of  insanity,  responsibility  being  assumed  until  mental  unsoundness,  the  fruit  of 
disease,  is  proved.  No  other  department  of  human  evidence  has  led  to  such  interminable 
debate  in  courts  of  law  as  this.  How-ever  the  common  mind  may  judge  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  these  principles,  and  though  in  their  application  courts  may  sometimes  have 
been  confused,  for  the  most  part  our  jurisprudence  has  in  this  respect  proceeded  upon 
the  safe  ground  of  common  sen.se.  Scientiric  experts  have  been  allowed  great  latitude 
in  expounding  their  theories,  but  judges  have  generally  been  careful,  in  considering  the 
subject,  to  keep  their  feet  upon  the  solid  earth,  not  wandering  readily  or  far  from  estab- 
lished precedents.  The  subject  is  regarded  in  law  under  three  aspects — insanity,  partial 
insanity,  and  mental  unsoundness.  When  the  reasoning  faculties  are  under  constant 
duress  and  mental  incompetency  .seems  to  be  a  permanent  condition  of  the  mind, 
the  law'  deals  with  the  person  as  insane,  and  holds  his  acts  to  be  voidable,  though  not 
necessarily  void,  as  they  may  sometimes  be  rational  and  right.  Partial  insanity  is  said 
to  exist  when  a  man  is  insane  in  some  particulars  while  perfectly  rational  in  others.  In 
such  cases  the  law  has  simply  to  decide  how  far  his  acts  are  rational:  and  in  whatever 
degree  they  are  so,  it  will  treat  them  as  it  would  those  of  a  sane  person.  If  a  partially 
insane  person  make  a  will  or  enter  into  a  contract,  it  will  be  sustained  if  no  evidence  of 
mental  disorder  appears  upon  the  face  or  in  the  substance  of  the  instrument.  Those 
who  deal  with  a  person  known  to  be  partially  insane  do  it,  however,  at  their  peril. 
Mental  unsoundness  is  not  necessarily  the  result  of  any  appreciable  disease,  but  may 
arise  from  the  natural  decay  of  the  mental  powers  in  consequence  of  inherited  weakness, 
or  from  drunkenness  or  some  other  vice.  Persons  in  this  condition  are  not  necessarily 
dangerous  to  themselves  or  others,  but  in  .some  spheres  of  labor  may  even  be  useful. 
What  degree  of  mental  unsoundness  in  any  particular  case  will  justify  and  require 
guardianship  is  a  question  for  the  courts  to  decide.     See  Imbecility,  Lunacy. 

LUNALILO',  William  Ciiakles,  sixth  king  of  the  Hawaiian  islands,  1835-74;  b. 
Honolulu.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Kamchameha  I.  Kamehameha  Y.,  called  Lot, 
being  unmarried  and  dying  without  naming  a  successor,  prince  Lunalilo,  a  chief  of  a 
high  family,  was  chosen  king  Jan.  1,  1873,  and  crowned  on  the  9th.  He  was  educated 
at  the  royal  school  established  by  the  missionaries  at  Honolulu  in  1839.  He,  with  his 
cousins,  Kamehameha  IV.  and  V.,  received  there  a  good  education,  showing  special 
taste  for  literature  and  poetry.  In  1860  he  visited  California  with  Lot  and  David,  the 
first  preceding,  the  last  succeeding  him  as  king.  Lunalilo,  befoi'C  his  accession,  was  dis- 
sipatefl,  but  i-eformed  and  made  a  good  and  popular  ruler.  After  reigning  one  year  and 
twenty-five  days  he  died  without  naming  a  successor,  and  David  KalakauaAvas  appointed 
king  by  the  legislature, 

LUNAR  CYCLE.     See  Metoxic  Cycle. 

LUNDY,  Benjamin,  1789-1839;  b.  Hardwich,  Suffolk  co.,  N.  J.,  of  Quaker  parent- 
age; had  no  advantages  of  education,  save  tho.se  afforded  by  the  common-schools;  was 
imbued  with  a  keen  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  read  eagerly  such  books  as  were  within 
his  reach.  While  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  the  saddler's  trade  in  Wheeling,  Ya.,  his 
heart  was  touched  with  sympathy  and  indignation  at  the  sight  of  coffles  of  slaves  pass- 
ing through  that  place  on  their  way  to  a  .southern  market,  and  he  resolved  to  give  his 
life  to  the  work  of  abolishing  slavery.  Having  com])leted  his  apprenticeship,  he  mar- 
ried, and  settled  in  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  where  he  carried  on  the  business  of  a  saddler  for 
four  years,  accumulating  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  His  pecuniary  prospects  were 
highly  flattering,  but  the  remembrance  of  the  .slave  was  ever  with  him.  Accordingly, 
he  persuaded  five  others  to  join  him  in  organizing  a  "  union  humane  society,"  which, 
in  a  few  months,  enrolled  nearly  500  members.     A  short  time  after  this  he  began  to 
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discuss  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  PMlantJiropist,  a  weekly  paper  published  in  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Ohio.  In  the  autumn  of  1819,  the  agitation  of  tlie"  Missouri  question"  being  then 
rife  in  the  country,  he  took  liis  whole  stock  in  trade  to  St.  Louis,  resolved  to  sell  it  and 
devote  the  proceeds  to  the  promotion  of  ihe  antislavery  cause.     He  lost  by  this  venture 
nearly  all  that  he  had  accumulated;  but  this  did  not  discourage  him  in  his  chosen  course. 
He  devoted  liimself  for  a  time  to  the  work  of  exposing  the  evils  of  slavery  in  the  news- 
papers of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  hoping  in  this  way  to  create  a  public  sentiment  averse 
to  the  admission  of  Missouri  to  the  union  as  a  slave  state;  but  he  soon  returned  to  Ohio, 
settling  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  where,  in  Jan.,  1821,  he  began  the  publication  of  a  monthly 
journal  entitled  the  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation.     This  paper  Avas  sliortly  after- 
wards removed  to  Jonesborough,  Tenn.,  where  there  was  a  considerable  body  of  people 
who  shared  his  hostility  to  slavery  and  gave  him   a  warm  welcome.     In  1824  it  was 
removed  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  wliere  it  was  published  weekly.     Mr.  Lundy,  M'hile  averse 
to  the  scheme  for  colonizing  the  negroes  in  Africa,  was  yet  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
some  place   of  refuge  outside  of  the  United   States  was  necessary  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting emancipation;  and,  in  1825,  he  visited  Hayti,  v/here  he  sought  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  government  for  the  settlement  of  such  emancipated  slaves  as  might  be 
sent  thither.  In  1828  he  journeyed  on  foot  through  parts  of  the  middle  and  eastern  states  to 
lecture  on  slavery  and  procure  subscribers  to  liis  paper.     He  found  a  few  friends  ready 
to  aid  him,  but  the  people  in  general  had  grown  apathetic  on  the  subject   since   the 
admission  of  Missouri  to  the  union  as  a  slave  state.     In  the  winter  of  1828-29  Mr.  Lundy 
was  brutally  assaulted  and  nearly  killed  by  Baltimore's  great  slave-dealer,  Austin  Wool- 
folk,  who  had  taken  offense  at  something  which  had  been  said  of  him  and  his  nefari- 
ous business  in  the  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation.     In  the  spring  of  1829  lie  made 
a  second  visit  to  Hayti,  taking  Muth  him  a  small  number  of  emancipated  slaves,  for 
whom  he  sought  an  asylum.     In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  _by 
invitation,  joined  him  in  Baltimore  as  co-editor  of  the  Genius.     The  two  men  were  aiikc 
in  their  hostility  to  slavery,  but  Mr.  Garrison  was  a  pronounced  advocate  of  immediate 
emancipation,  while  Mr.  Lundy,  like  most  of  the   antislavery  men  of  that  day,  was  a 
gradualist,  fearing,  if  not  believing,  that  a  sudden  emancipation  would  be  dangerous  to 
the  public  welfare.     Mr.  Garrison,  too,  was  for  emancipation  on  the  soil,  while   Mr. 
I^undy  was  committed  to  schemes  of  colonization  abroad.     When  about  half  the  first 
year  of  their  partiiership  had  expired,  Mr.  Garrison  was  convicted  of  a  criminal  libel, 
fined,  and  thrust  into  prison  for  declaring  that  the  domestic  trafiic  in  slaves  was,  in  its 
nature,  as  piratical  as  the  foreign,  and  that  a  New  England  sea-captain,  who  had  taken 
a  carii-o  of  human  fiesh  from  Baltimore  to  New  Orleans,  was  guilty  of  conduct  which 
shoufd  cover  him  with  "thick  infamy."     This  occurrence  led  to  a  dissolution  of  the 
partnership  between  Mr.  Lundv  and  Sir.  Garrison,  the  former  continuing  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Genius,  but  making  Washington  the  place  of  its  nominal  issue,  while  it  was 
printed  once  a  month  in  whatev^er  place  he  found  it  convenient  to  stop  for  that  purpose 
in  the  course  of  his  travels.  In  the  winter  of  1830-31  he  visited  the  Wilberforce  colony  of 
fugitive  slaves  in  Canada,  and  soon  afterwards  went  to  Texas,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
similar  asylum  under  the  Mexican  flag.     He  Avent  to  Texas  again  in  1833,  but  was  baffled 
in  his  purpose  on  account  of  the  scheme  for  wresting  that  country  from  Mexico,  and 
annexing  it  to  the  United  States.     In  1836  he  commenced  the.  publication,  in  Philadel- 
pliia,  of  an  antislavery  paper,  entitled  the  National  Enquirei',    absorbing  therein   the 
Genius  of  Universal  EynancipaMon.     A  year  later  he  resigned  the  editorship  of  the  new 
paper,  and  in  the  winter  of  1838-39  removed  to  Lowell,  La  Salle  co.,  111.,  intending  to 
resume  there  the  publication  of  the  Genius,  but  on  the  22d  of  the  ensuing  October  he 
died.    He  was  a  mnn  of  rare  courage  and  self-sacrifice,  a  pioneer  in  the  movement  for 
the  abolition  of  American  slavery.     He  traveled    more  than  5,000  miles  on  foot,  and 
upwards  of  20,000  miles  in  other  ways,  visiting  19  states  of  the  union,  and  addressing 
hundreds  of  public  n:eetings,  to  promote  the  object  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life. 

LUNDY'S  LANE,  Battle  of,  July  25,  1814.  ^Vhile  the  Am(?rican  army,  3,000 
strong,  were  in  ca-mp  at  fort  Chippewa,  on  the  Niagara  river,  opposite  Buffalo,  under 
command  of  gen.  Brown,  intelligence  was  received  at  noon  that  the  British  gen.  Drum- 
mond  liad  crossed  the  Niagara  at  Queenstown  to  attack  fort  Schlosser,  the  American 
depot  of  supplies.  Gen.  Brown  immediately  sent  col.  Winfield  Scott  (afterward  gen.) 
with  1200  men  to  make  a  demonstration  on  Queenstown.  Near  sunset,  gen.  Scott  found 
himself  approaching  a  strong  force  of  the  British,  posted  behind  a  belt  of  woods  on^  an 
eminence,  supported  by  a  battery  of  nine  gims,  and  commanded  by  gen.  Rial.  This 
position  was  at  the  head  of  Lundy's  lane,  U  m.  from  Niagara  Falls.  Scott  seeing  the 
strength  of  force  opposed,  sent  back  to  gen.  Brown  for  support,  and  at  once  ordered 
maj.  Jessup  with  the  25th  regiment  to  attack  the  English  on  the  left  flank,  and  himself 
occupied  their  attention  by  a  vigorous  attack  in  front.  Jessup's  flank  attack  was  suc- 
cessful, and  resulted  in  the  capture  of  th(3  English  gen.  Rial.  But  on  the  front  col. 
Scott  met  a  galling  i-esistance.  Gen.  Brown  ai-rived  with  reinforcements  in  the  evening, 
and  sen.  Drummond  had  arrived  and  reinforced  the  enemy.  An  attack  was  ordered  on 
the  front  to  capture  the  English  battery.  Under  cover  of  the  darkness  two  regiments 
were  pushed  forward.  The  first  was  repulsed  by  timely  discharges  of  grapcshot,  but 
col.  Scott  at  the  head  of  the  second  succeeded  in  capturing  the  battery,  turned  it  ac'ain.n 
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the  enemy,  and  enabled  gen.  Brown  to  hold  the  hill  in  force  against  three  desperate 
assaulis  of  the  English  troops  to  regain  possession.  The  struggle  closed  at  midnight  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops.  Considering  the  small  forces  engaged,  it  was  a 
sanguinary  battle.  Gen.  Drumniond,  as  well  as  gen.  Brown  and  col,  Scott,  were 
wounded,  the  latter  severely.  After  the  battle  the  command  devolved  on  gen.  Kipley, 
who  for  lack  of  force  was  obliged  to  leave  the  trophies  of  the  evening's  victory,  and  to 
retire  to  fort  Cliippewa.  The  American  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  743;  the 
British,  878. 

LUNENBURG,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Virginia,  intersected  in  the  extreme  s.w\  by  the  llich- 
mond  and  Danville  railroad;  bounded  on  the  n.e.  by  the  Nottoway  river,  and  on  the  s. 
by  the  river  Meherrin;  410  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  11,535 — 11,434  of  American  birth,  6,924 
colored.  Its  surface  is  uneven,  and  tolerably  well  wooded.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
soil  is  fertile,  and  furnishes  good  grazing  facilities.  Its  leading  productions  are: 
tobacco,  wool,  sweet  potatoes,  oats,  corn,  wheat,  sorghum,  and  the  products  of  the 
diary.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  s^vine  are  raised.  It  produced  in  '70,  3,900  lbs.  of  honey. 
Its  water-power  is  utilized  by  Hour  and  saw  mills.  Seat  of  justice,  Lunenburg  Court- 
House. 

LUNENBL'RG,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Nova  Scotia,  having  the  Atlantic  ocean  for  its  e.  and 
s.e.  boundary,  drained  by  Sherbrooke  lake  in  the  n.,  and  other  small  lakes  and  rivers, 
including  the  La  Have,  emptying  into  Mahone  bay,  and  thence  into  the  ocean;  1115 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  23,834.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  and  its  inhabitants  are  largely  engaged  in 
deep  sea  fishing  and  in  the  West  India  trade.  Foreign  vessels,  whicli  frequently  visit 
its  ports,  find  good  anchorage  and  safe  shelter  in  its  harbors  and  bay.  In  the  n.e.  is 
Chester  basin,  a  small  bay,  containing,  it  is  said,  3G5  beautiful  little  islands.  Its  indus- 
tries are  represented  by  spacious  3''ards  for  ship-building  and  repairs,  tanneries,  and  saw, 
mill-,  and  it  exports  lumber  and  wood.  In  the  e.  section  are  alkaline  springs.  Seat  of 
justice,  Lunenburg. 

LUNENBURG,  a  thriving  seaport  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  capital  of  Lunenburg  co. ;  pop. 
1500.  It  was  settled  by  Germans  in  1753,  and  many  of  the  present  inhabitants  are  of 
German  descent.  Its  principal  exports  are  fish  and  lumber.  It  has  considerable  trade 
with  tlie  West  Indies.  It  has  a  deep,  capacious,  and  well-sheltered  harbor.  Gold  is 
found  in  the  neighborhood. 

LUNT.  Geoiige,  1803;  b.  Mass.;  educated  at  Harvard  university,  gi-aduating  in  the 
class  of  lb"24,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  Essex  co.  bar,  and  commenced  practice 
in  New])iiiyport..Mass.,  in  1831,  where  he  had  been  at  one  time  principal  of  the  high 
school.  He  served  several  terms  in  the  legislature  of  his  state,  being  elected  to  a  seat  in 
both  branches.  In  1839  he  published  a  small  volume  of  poems,  whicli  was  followed  by 
others  in  '43,  '51,  and  '54,  comprising  77/.e  Af/e  of  Gold,  and  other  Poems,  and  Lyi'ics, 
poems,  Sonnets,  and  MiscelUinu'H.  In  1845  he  read  a  poem  entitled  Culture  before  the 
Boston  mercantile  lil)rary  association.  In  1848  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  appointed  U.  S.  district  attorney  by  president  Taylor,  holding  the 
position  until  1853,  when,  under  a  change  of  administration,  he  resumed  the  private 
practice  of  the  law.  In  1857  he  became  editor-in-chief  of  the  Boston  Daily  Courier, 
exerting  a  marked  influence  on  tlie  democratic  politics  of  the  period,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  wrote  Three  FJras  of  Net  n  En  gland.  In  1858  he  published  Radicalism  in  Religion, 
Philc-iOfihy,  and  Social  Life;  in  1860,  The  Union,  a  poem;  and  in  1866,  Origin  of  the 
Late  War.  (>i her  works  are:  Etistford ;  or.  Household  Sketches  by  Wesley  Rrooke,  2^  woyqX; 
and  J(dia.  a  poem.  His  writings  are  distinguished  for  a  finished,  brilliant  style,  the 
vehicle  of  vigorous  tlioiight. 

LURISTAN.  a  province  of  Persia,  on  the  border  of  Khuzistnn,  between  the  Kerkhah 
and  tlie  DizfuL  an  aftlu(;nt  of  the  Karun;  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  mountains  and 
narrow  valleys:  20,000  sq.  miles.  Near  the  outer  ridges  of  the  mountain  region  are 
some  plains  of  m(jdf;rate  extent,  which  are  under  cultivation ;  the  remainder  of  the  region 
serves  as  pastme-ground  for  the  different  tribes  of  Lurs  who  inhabit  it.  The  Bakhtiyari. 
one  of  these  tribes,  are  ferocious  and  warlike.  The  only  town  is  Khorram.abad,  situ- 
ated in  a  fertile  district.  90  in.  s.  of  Hamadan,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Kerkhah;  it  contains 
about  a  thousand  huts.  })uilt  on  the  s.w.  face  (;f  a  steep  rock,  on  who.se  summit  are  a 
fojtress  and  a  palace. 

LU8HINGT0N.  Stephen,  d.c.l.,  1782-1873;  b.  England;  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
called  to  tin  bar  in  1806.  TIjc  ne.xt  year  he  wns  returned  to  parliament  for  Great  Yar- 
mouth, and  rej.'resented  that  and  other  borouL^iis  till  1841,  when  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
in  consequence  of  an  act  of  parliaiii'-nt  disqualifying  tlie  judge  of  the  ;idmiraUy  from 
sitting  in  the  commons.  He  was  a  follower  of  Fox  and  Grenville;  and  among  tiieVarlia- 
nientarv  measures  whicli  he  supported,  w^ere  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  South  American  republics,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews.  In  1820  lie 
was  of  counsel  for  queen  Caroline,  in  conjunction  witli  lord  Denham  and  lord  Brougham, 
lie  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  consistory  court  in  1828,  and  judge  of  the  admiralty  in 
1838,  and,  in  the  latter  year,  he  was  sworn  in  of  the  privy  council.  He  was  the  counsel 
and  friend  of  lady  Byron,  and  an  authority  on  ecclesiastical  law. 
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LUSITA'NIA,  a  district  of  ancient  Hispania,  which,  as  the  country  occupied  by  the 
Lusitani  was,  according  to  Strabo,  bounded  s.  by  the  Tagus,  n.  and  w.  by  the  ocean. 
Its  extent  afterwards  was  contracted  by  the  growing  importance  of  the  Callaici,  and 
the  river  Durius  {Doiiiv)  became  its  n.  boundary.  Afterwards,  many  of  tlie  Lusitanians 
being  driven  southward  in  their  long  struggles  witli  tlie  Romans,  the  name  Lusitania 
was  given  to  the  district  s.  of  the  Tagus.  When  Augustus  divided  the  peninsuhi  into 
the  three  provinces,  Ba^tica,  Tarraconensis,  and  Lusitania,  the  last  occupied  the  s.w., 
between  the  Anas  {Oaadiana)  on  the  e,,  the  sea  on  the  s.  and  w.,  and  Durius  on  tlie 
north.  It  comprised  the  greater  part  of  the  modern  ls.ingdom  of  Portugal,  besides  a 
large  portion  of  Leon  and  the  Spanish  Estremadura.  The  chief  river  in  the  district  is 
the  Tagus,  flowing  w.  into  the  Atlantic.  Some  of  the  principal  towns  are  Metellinum 
{Mcdellin);  Emerita  Augusta  {Menda),  the  Roman  capital,  on  the  Anas;  Olisipo  {Lisbon), 
the  capital  before  the  time  of  the  Romans,  on  the  Tagus;  Conimbriga  {Comihra),  on  the 
Munda;  Salmantica  {Salamanca);  Pax  Julia  {Beja);  Ebora  {Ewra).  The  province  was 
formerly  rich  and  fertile,  and  had  valuable  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  The  Lusitani 
were  a  wild  and  warlike  people,  much  addicted  to  plunder,  especially  those  living  in  the 
mountains.  They  were  the  bravest  of  all  the  Iberians,  and  held  out  the  longest  in 
resistance  to  the  Romans.  In  153  B.C.  they  revolted,  and  for  fourteen  years  fought 
against  the  Romans,  who,  for  a  time,  acknowledged  their  independence.  Yiriathus, 
their  chief,  a  bold  and  skillful  leader,  defeated  several  Roman  generals.  At  length  the 
consul  Caepio,  unable  to  subdue  him  in  the  field,  captured  him  by  the  treachery  of  some 
of  his  intimate  friends,  and  put  him  to  death,  when  the  Lusitanians  were  completely 
subdued,  140  B.C. 

LUSTER,  a  term  used  in  mineralogy  to  denote  degrees  and  qualities  of  brightness. 
There  are  six  kinds  usually  recognized,  viz. :  metallic,  vitreous,  adamantine,  resinous, 
pearly,  and  silky.  There  are  usually  four  and  sometimes  five  degrees  recognized,  viz. : 
splendent,  wlien  a  perfect  image  is  reilected;  shining,  glistening;  some  use  the  term  glim- 
mering when  the  reflection  seems  to  be  limited  to  points  on  the  surface.  Minerals  also 
are  said  to  have  a  dull  luster. 

LUSTRATION,  in  antiquity,  purification  by  sacrifices  and  various  ceremonies.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  purified  the  people,  cities,  fields,  armies,  etc.,  defiled  by  crime  or 
impurity.  This  was  done  in  several  ways,  viz. :  by  fire,  water,  sulphur,  and  air,  the  last 
by  fanning  or  agitating  the  air  around  the  thing  purified.  When  Servius  Tullius  had 
nlimbered  the  Roman  people,  he  purified  them  as  they  were  assembled  in  the  Campus 
Martins;  and  afterwards  a  lustration  of  the  whole  people  was  performed  every  fifth  year 
before  the  censors  went  out  of  ofiice.  On  that  occasion  the  people  assembled  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  when  the  sacrifices  termed  suovetaurilia,  consisting  of  a  sow,  sheep, 
and  ox,  after  being  carried  thrice  around  the  people,  were  offered  up,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  perfumes  was  burned.  This  ceremony  was  called  lustrum.  It  was  instituted  by 
Servius  Tullius,  566  B.C.,  and  performed  for  the  last  time  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  The 
term  lustruDi  was  given  also  to  the  period  of  five  years  between  the  lustra.  The  ariuy 
wa 
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its  dominion,  always  underwent  a  lustration  after  being  visited  by  some  great  calamity. 
The  lustrations  of  fields  were  performed  after  sowing  was  finished,  and  before  reaping 
began.  Tlie  lustration  of  flocks,  designed  to  keep  them  from  disease,  was  performed 
every  year  at  the  festival  of  the  Palilin,  when  the  shepherd  sprinkled  them  with  pure 
water,  thrice  surrounding  the  fold  with  savin,  laurel,  and  brimstone  set  on  fire,  and 
afterwards  offering  incense  and  sacrifices  to  Pales,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  shepherds. 
Private  houses  were  purified  with  water,  a  fumigation  of  laurel,  juniper,  olive-tree,  and 
the  like,  and  a  pig  offered  as  the  victim.  Infants  were  purified,  girls  on  the  third,  boys 
on  the  ninth,  day  after  birth,  then  named  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  god  of 
the  familv.  The  lustration  of  a  funeral  pile  was  by  having  the  spectators  march  round 
it  before  "a  fire  was  kindled.  Whatever  was  used  at  a  lustration  was  cast  into  a  river,  or 
^  some  other  inaccessible  place,  as  to  tread  upon  it  was  considered  ominous  of  some  great 
.  disaster. 

LUTHERAN  CHURCH  in  the  United  States  (Lutherans,  ante).  The  first 
Lutherans  came  to  America  in  1621  in  company  with  the  first  Dutch  emigrants  to 
what  is  now  New  York.  They  were  without  ministerial  guidance.  In  1638  Swedish 
Lutherans,  with  a  minister,  settled  at  Wilmington,  Del.  Their  second  pastor  translated 
Luther's  smaller  catechism  into  the  language  of  the  native  tribes  in  the  vicinity,  com- 
mencing missionary  labor  among  them  soon  after  1643,  about  the  same  time  with  John 
Eliot  in  ^Massachusetts.  These  Swedes  afterwards  united  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
> church,  under  whose  c;ire  the  "old  Swedes'  church"  in  Wilmington  still  stands.  There 
is  a  similar  one  in  Philadelphia,  popularly  known  by  the  same  name,  and  in  conununion 
with  the  same  denomination.  The  first  German  Lutheran  settlers  in  this  conm try  also 
came  to  New  York  with  the  Dutch  in  1644,  and  were  at  first  without  a  minister.  When 
numerous  enouijh  to  support  a  pastor,  the  Dutch  would  not  allow  them  to  have  one. 
But  under  the  English  rule,  having  obtained  religious  liberty,  tlicy  secured  their  first 
.minister,  Jacob  Fabricius,  in  1664,  and  a  house  of  worship  in  1671.     This  was  rebuilt, 
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in  1703,  at  Broadway  and  Hector  street.  In  1710,  4,000  Germans,  fleeing  from  civil  and 
religious  oppression,  settled  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carolina.  Another 
colony  went  to  Georgia  in  1784.  and  was  much  increased  by  a  second  company  the  fol- 
lowing 3'ear.  John  and  diaries  Wesley,  when  they  visited  Georgia,  found  these 
Lutherans  flourishing  and  u.seful.  The  German  Lutherans  of  Philadelphia,  having  sent 
earnest  requests  for  help  to  their  brethren  in  Lngland  and  the  fatherland,  Franke,  the 
founder  of  the  orphan  house  at  Halle,  persuaded  Dr.  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg  to- 
settle  in  America.  His  arrival  in  1742  opened  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of  the  American 
Lutheran  church,  of  which,  indeed,  he  Avas,  in  a  great  degree,  the  founder.  When  he 
came,  finding  no  organization,  he  set  himself  to  effect  a  union  at  least  of  German 
Lutherans.  By  exerting  his  influence  in  Germany,  he  induced  a  number  of  his  friends 
to  come  to  America,  so  that  in  1748  he  was  able  to  form  a  synod,  which  afterwards  met 
annually  with  very  beneficial  results.  In  1749  an  orphan  asylum  was  establislied  at 
Ebenezer,  Ga. ;  In  1765  a  private  theological  seminary  was  commenced;  in  1787  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  founded  Franklin  college  "for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
Germans  of  the  commonwealth,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  services  rendered  !)}■  them 
to  the  state,  and  in  consideration  of  their  industry  and  public  virtues;"  and  in  1791  the 
same  legislature  gave  5,000  acres  of  land  to  the  free  schools  of  the  Lutheran  church  in 
Philadelphia.  In  1785  the  New  York  synod  was  formed;  in  1803,  that  of  North 
Carolina;  in  1819,  that  of  Ohio;  and  in  1820,  that  of  Marjdand  and  Virginia.  In  1816  a 
public  theological  seminary  was  established  at  Hartwick,  N.  Y.  During  the  revolution 
the  Lutherans  were  zealous  patriots,  and,  in  consequence,  incurred  the  dislike  of  the 
English.  At  the  close  of  the  war  a  large  number  of  the  German  soldiers  whom  the 
British  government  had  hired  remained  in  this  country  and  joined  the  Lutheran  congre- 
gations. The  growing  acquaintance  of  the  younger  generations  with  the  English 
language  made  them  anxious  to  have  part,  at  least,  of  the  religious  services  conducted 
in  it.  The  older  persons,  however,  resisted  the  effort,  some  of  them  even  believing  that 
the  German  might  become  the  language  of  the  country.  The  first  Lutheran  church  in. 
which  English  was  exclusivel}"  used  was  built  in  1809,  and  it  remained  the  onl}^  one  for 
many  years.  In  1820  the  general  synod  was  formed,  representing  135  ministers  and 
33,000  church  members.  The  fresh  arrival  of  Lutherans  from  Europe  produced  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  disputes  wiiich  resulted  in  several  secessions  from  the  main  bod)'. 
After  the  war  of  the  rebellion  the  southern  general  synod  was  formed.  A  division  on 
doctrinal  grounds  next  occurred  in  the  northern  synods.  While  the  Augsburg  confession 
was  cordially  accepted  by  the  general  synod  as  a  most  important  historical  document, 
they  did  not  regard  a  strict  adhei-ence  to  the  letter  of  its  teachings  as  essential  to  church 
membership,  the  privileges  of  which  they  wished  to  extend  to  all  Lutherans.  But  the 
stricter  party  were  dissatisfied  with  this  liberal  view,  and,  in  1864,  the  admission  of  the 
Frankean  synod  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  oldest  organization — the  synod  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— and,  subsequently,  to  the  formation  of  the  general  council. 

STATISTICS  AS  GIVEN  IN  THE  CHURCH  ALMANAC  FOR  1880: 


Ministers. 


I.  Synodical  conference 
II.  General  synod,  north 

III.  General  coinicil 

IV.  General  f^ynod,  south 
V.  Independent  S5'nods. 

Total,  58  synods 


1,150 
840 
700 
100 
1G5 


3,015 


Congregations. 


1,875 

1,217 

1,467 

175 

490 


5,2^4 


Members. 


436,000 

125,000 

207,200 

13,300 

43.500 


825,000 


LUT'KE,  Feodor  Petrovitch,  b.-1797;  was  educated  for  the  Russian  naval  ser- 
vice. In  1817-19  an  associate  in  a  Russian  expedition  around  the  world,  Avhich  made 
discoveries  on  the  shores  of  Nova  Zeinbla.  From  1826  to  1828  he  was  engaged  in  ex])lora- 
tions  in  Behring's  straits,  the  sea  of  Kamtchatka,  its  connections,  and  its  before  unknown 
islands.  In  1830  he  made  a  voyage  of  scientific  observation  to  ascertain  the  oscillations 
of  the  pendulum.  lie  was  made  admiral  in  1835,  and  was  subsequentl^y  employed  in 
conspicuous  service.  In  1855  he  procured  the  establishment  of  the  Russian  geographi- 
cal society,  and  in  1864  was  presi(l(;nt  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  St.  Petersburg. 
His  principal  published  work  is  his  Four  Voyages  Across  the  Arctic  Seas  (St.  Petersburg, 
1824). 

LUTRA.     See  Otter,  ante. 

LUTTI,  Francesca,  b.  Riva  di  Trento,  in  the  Italian  Tyrol;  is  devoted  to  literature 
and  philanthropy,  and  ranked  among  the  first  of  Italian  poets.  Her  works  are  Novelle  e 
Liriche  (2  yo\3.);  Alberto;  and  Un  Provcrhio. 

LUTZ,  Jon  ANN  VON,  1826;  b.  Bavaria;  Bavarian  minister  of  justice,  1867-69,  when 
he  took  the  office  of  minister  of  public  education  and  worship,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  firm  resistance  to  the  ultramontanes. 


Xutzow.  QOQ 

Xy  coming.  c»t/j 

LiJTZOW,  LuDWiG  Adolf  Wilhelm,  Baroii  von,  1782-1834;  a  German  officer  of 
the  province  of  Brandenburg,  made  famous  principally  by  the  songs  of  Korner,  espe- 
cially IaUzow's  Wilde,  Verwegene  Jagd.  On  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Moscow  he 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  students  of  the  universities,  who  rose  en  masse  under 
the  title  of  the  Ttigenbund,  and,  as  the  black  cavalry,  first  distinguished  themselves  at 
the  battle  of  Ltitzen.  It  was  their  vigorous  following  of  the  retreating  French  army 
that  received  the  name  of  "Lutzow's  wild  chase." 

LUXEMBOURG  PALACE,  built  at  Paris  in  1615  by  order  of  Marie  de'  Medicis.  It 
is  in  the  style  of  the  Pitti  palace  at  Florence,  and  was  sumptuously  decoratjBd  by 
Debrosse,  but  afterwards  altered  by  Chalgrin,  the  architect  of  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile. 
Between  1621  and  1625  Rubens,  who  was  commissioned  to  embellish  the  palace  with 
paintings,  painted,  with  the  assistance  of  his  pupils,  those  large  pictures  repre- 
senting scenes  from  the  queen's  life  which  are  now  in  the  Louvre.  The  long  gal- 
lery in  which  these  paintings  were  originally  hung  still  contains  frescos  by  Jordaens, 
the  pupil  of  Rubens.  The  palace  continued  to  be  a  royal  residence  down  to  the  revolu- 
tion, shortly  before  which  it  was  presented  by  Louis  XVI.  to  his  brother,  the  count  of 
Provence,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII.  The  palace  derives  its  name  from  the  duke  of 
Pliney-Luxembourg,  whose  mansion  formerly  occupied  the  site,  and,  althougli  various 
other  names  have  been  proposed,  none  of  them  has  ever  been  permanently  adopted. 
In  1795  the  building  was  named  the  Palais  du  Directoire,  and  afterwards  the  Palais  du 
Consulat,  During  the  first  empire  the  palace  was  occupied  by  the  senate,  and  stjded 
Palais  du  Senat-Conservateur.  After  the  restoration  and  under  Louis  Philippe,  the 
•chamber  of  peers  met  here.  In  March  and  x\pril,  1848,  the  commission  des  iravailleurs, 
under  Louis  Blanc,  held  its  socialist  meetings  in  the  palace.  From  1852  to  1870  it 
was  named  Palais  du  Senat,  that  body  having  again  sat  here  during  the  second 
empire.  Since  1871  it  has  been  occupied  by  the  offices  of  the  prefet  de  la  Seine.  Tlie 
Palais  du  Luxembourg,  although  its  architecture  is  somewhat  heavy,  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  symmetrrcal  buildings  of  Paris.  The  principal  facade,  whicli 
has  been  restored  in  conformity  with  the  design  of  Debrosse,  rises  opposite  the  rue 
de  Tournon.  It  is  nearly  300  ft.  in  width,  and  consists  of  a  central  dome-covered 
pavilion  and  two  wings,  connected  by  galleries.  It  is  adorned  with  Tuscan,  Doric, 
and  composite  columns  placed  above  each  other.  The  salle  du  trone  was  adorned  in 
1856  with  a  series  of  large  pictures  representing  scenes  from  the  history  of  the  Napo- 
leons. The  room  adjoining  is  a  gallery  of  busts  of  former  peers  and  senators.  The 
apartments  of  queen  jVIarie  de'  Medicis  were  restored  in  1817.  The  chapel  was  restored 
and  riclily  decorated  in  1842.  The  dome  of  the  library  is  adorned  with  one  of  the 
finest  works  of  Eugene  Delacroix,  representing  Elysium  as  portrayed  by  Dante.  The 
musee  du  LuJcembourg  occupies  a  room  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  palace.  It  contains 
a  collection  of  works  of  living  artists,  consisting  of  paintings,  sculptures,  drawings, 
-engravings,  and  litliogi-ciphs.  The  works  of  the  most  distinguished  masters  arc  gen- 
erally transferred  to  the  Louvre  about  ten  years  after  their  death.  Tothen.e.  of  the 
palace,  opposite  the  gate  of  the  garden,  rises  the  tlimtre  de  VOdeon,  a  heavy  and  unfit- 
tractive  edifice  erected  in  1818.  The  fa9ade  on  the  n.  side  is  adorned  with  a  Doric 
portico.  On  the  three  other  sides  are  galleries  occupied  by  book  and  news])aper 
stalls.  The  interior  is  well  fitted  up,  and  the  chandelier  is  particularl}'  handsome. 
The  foyer  is  embellished  with  busts  and  portraits  of  dramatists  and  actors  connected 
with  tlie  Odeon.  The  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  on  the  e.  and  s.  sides  of  the  palace  con- 
tains the  "fontaine  de,  Medicis,"  by  Debrosse,  in  the  Doric  style,  with  imitations  of  sta- 
lactites; "  Polyphemus  surprising  Acis  and  Galatea,"  by  Ottin :  an  "  Archidamas  about  to 
Throw  the  Disk,"  by  Lemaire;  and  copies  of  the  "  Borghese  Gladiator"  and  the  "Diana" 
of  Versailles.  The  terraces  surrounding  the  parterre  are  embellished  with  20  modern  stat- 
ues in  marble  of  celebrated  French  women.  A  fountain  designed  by  Carpeaux  was  erected 
in  1875  at  the  point  where  the  garden  formerly  termiuate'd.  It  is  adorned  with  eight 
horses  rising  above  the  lower  basin,  and  with  a  group  of  four  figures  bearing  an  armillary 
sphere.  The  place  is  called  the  carrefour  de  V ohsercatoire .  The  statue  of  Nc}',  to  the 
left  of  the  carrefour,  stands  on  the  spot  where  the  m.arshal  was  shot  in  1815,  in  execution 
of  the  sentence  pronounced  hy  the  chamber  of  peers  on  the  previous  evening.  The 
statue  is  in  bronze  by  Rude,  and  was  erected  in  1853.  On  the  sides  of  the  pedestal  are 
inscribed  the  names  of  the  battles  at  which  the  marshal  was  present.  The  ohsn^ratoirc 
is  situated  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  of  that  name.  This  celebrated  institution  was 
founded  in  1672.  The  meridian  of  Paris  runs  through  the  center  of  the  building,  and 
the  latitude  of  the  s.  facade  is  held  to  be  that  of  Paris.  The  copper  dome,  which  is  42 
ft.  in  diameter,  is  constructed  so  as  to  revolve  round  its  vertical  axis  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  the  great  equatorial  which  it  contains.  The  observatory  also  has  a  new  tele- 
scope, which  cost  200,000  francs. 

LUXOR,  in  upper  Egypt.     See  Thebes,  ante. 

LUYNES,  HoNOKE  Theodohtc  Paul  Joseph  d'Albert,  Due  de,  1802-67;  son  of 
Mnie.  de  Chevreuse,  whose  too  i)lainly  expressed  contempt  for  some  of  the  faults  of 
the  court  of  Napoleon  I.  caused  her  dismissal  on  two  different  occasions.  Her  son  first 
turned  to  archseological  studies  by  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  the  Greek  city  of 
Metapontum  on  one  of  his  father's  estates  in  Italy.      On  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe 
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in  1848  he  became  a  incmber  of  the  constitucnl  asseml)!)',  and  iu  1849  of  the  legislative 
assembly.  In  1851  he  was  one  of  the  parties  arrested  by  Louis  Nai)oleon  in  the  coup 
d'etat,  though  not  a  republican.  In  1864  he  pursued  archieological  studies  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  \vhicii  were  tiie  basis  for  the  work  of  his  grandson,  entitled  Voyage  d'Explo- 
ration  a  la  Mer  yiorta,  a  Palmyre,  a  Petra,  et  sur  la  rive  yauclic  da  Jourdan. 

LUZAC,  Jean,  1746-1807;  a  Dutch  philologist,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Leydeii 
GazetU,  a  journal  of  large  intluence  controlled  by  his  family  since  1738.  He  was  a 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Washington,  John  Adams,  and  Jefferson,  and  for  a  time 
directed  the  education  of  John  (^uincy  Adams.  He  was  Greek  professor  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Le3'den  at  the  close  of  the  last  centur3^  His  lectures  on  Greek  history  were 
considered  too  republican,  and  caused  him  to  be  suspended  from  his  position  for  a  time. 
In  1809  his  lecture  in  defense  of  Socrates — Lectiones  xittica — was  publislied  in  Leyden. 

LUZENBERG,  Charles  Aeoysius,  1805-48;  b.  Verona,  Italy;  entered  college  by 
special  permission  when  but  10  years  of  age;  emigrated  to  the  United  States  iu  1819; 
attended  lectures  in  the  Jefferson  medical  college  in  Philadelphia;  in  1829  removed  to 
New  Orleans,  where  he  was  attached  for  a  time  to  the  charit}'  hospital,  and  afterwards 
established  one  of  his  own,  iu  which  he  performed  many  difficult  sm^gical  operations. 
He  was  in  Europe  1832-34,  and  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Paris  acad- 
emy. He  returned  to  Louisiana  in  1834;  founded  the  society  of  natural  history  in  1839, 
and  the  Louisiana  medico-chirurgical  society  in  1848,  and  was  the  first  president  of  both. 
Died  in  Cincinnati. 

LUZERX.     See  Lucerne,  ante. 

LUZERNE,  a  n.e.  co.  of  Pennsylvania,  drained  by  the  Lehigh  river  and  Nescopeck 
creek,  and  intersected  by  a  branch  of  the  Susquehanna;  traversed  l)y  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
Central  of  New  Jersey,  and  Lackawanna  and  Bloomsburg  railroads;  850  sq.m.;  pop. 
'80,  133,066.  It  is  heavily  wooded,  and  the  scenery  is  varied  and  picturesque,  compris- 
ing, among  other  features,  the  charming  Wyoming  valley.  The  soil  is  fertile,  the  pro- 
ductions including  hay,  Indian  corn,  lumber,  oats,  wdieat,  butter,  and  cattle.  This 
county  has  a  larger  coal  product  than  any  other  in  the  United  Stales,  the  larger  part 
of  the  mineral  (anthracite)  lying  in  the  Wyoming  and  I^ackawanna  valleys.  In  1870  the 
coal  exportation  of  the  county  was  nearh'  10,000,000  tons.     Co.  seat,  Wilkesbarrc. 

LUZERNE,  Chp:valier  Anne-Cesar  de  la,  ll.d.,  1741-91;  a  French  gen., 
and  ambassador  to  the  United  States  from  1779  to  1783.  His  services  to  the  United 
States  won  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  during  its  struggle  for  independence.  Luzerne 
CO.,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  named  in  his  honor.  In  1780  he  lent  his  own  private  credit 
to  obtain  a  loan  for  the  relief  of  the  American  army,  and  congress  voted  him  the  thanks 
of  the  nation,  which  was  reiterated  by  request  of  gen,  Washington  in  1789.  He  died 
while  ambassador  at  London. 

LUZZATTO,  MosE  Chayim,  1707-47;  b.  Italy:  a  Jewish  mystic,  who  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  Hebrew  literature,  especially  the  cabalistic  writings.  Having  declared 
himself  the  Messiah,  he  was  excommunicated,  and  took  refuge  in  Holland,  but  after- 
wards removed  to  Palestine,  where  he  died.     He  published  a  second  book  of  the  Zohar. 

LUZZATTO,  Samuel  Daytd,  1800-65;  b.  Italy;  a  distinguished  Jewish  scholar,  and 
professor  of  biblical  exegesis  in  the  rabbinical  school  at  Padua  from  its  foundation  in 
1829  till  liis  death.  He  published  Dialof/nes  o),  the  Cabala,  the  Zohar,  etc. ;  a  Hebrew 
fjrraimnar;  Hebrew  Notes  on  the  Peiibtteuch;  French  Notes  o it  Isamh:  an  Italian  transla- 
tion of  Job;  and  of  Isaiah.  v\itli  a  commentary  in  Hebrew. 

LYCAON.  legendary  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of  Pelasgus  and  ^lelibaia,  or  Cyllene.  He 
had  many  sons,  some  say  fifty,  others  only  twenty-two.  Acc;o]ding  to  the  tradition  of 
the  Arcadians,  he  first  introdncfd  the  worship  of  Zeus  as  the  supreme  being,  foimding 
Lycosena  on  the  top  of  Mt.  Lycf^us.  It  is  said  that  he  offered  human  beings  on  the 
altars  of  Zeus.  Jupitei-,  hearing  of  the  impiety  of  Lycaon  and  his  sons,  came  down  to 
examine  the  truth  of  the  report.  They  placed  ])efore  iiim  part  of  the  bod}--  of  a  child 
dressed  for  dinner,  when  Zeus  in  horror  and  indignation  struck  with  lightning  the  father 
and  sons,  except  Nyctinuis.  Another  account  is  tliat  for  their  unpiety  they  were  changed 
into  wolves.  Some  say  that  the  flood  of  Deucalion,  which  occurred  sooii  after,  was  in 
consequence  of  the  crimes  of  I>ycfion's  .sons. 

LYCOMING,  a  co.  in  n.  Pennsylvania,  in'erseclcd  centrally  by  Lyccmiing  creek, 
watered  also  by  Loyalsock  creek  in  the  s.  and  Pine  creek  with  its  branches  in  the  w.,  all 
affluents  of  the'^w.  branch  of  the  Susquelianna  river;  1250  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  57.482—52,- 
726  of  American  birth,  970  colored.  Its  .surface  is  mountainous,  particularly  in  the  s. 
and  w.  sections,  where  it  ri.ses  into  a  range  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  presenting 
very  attractive  scenery.  Its  surface  is  largely  covered  with  forests  of  haid  wood,  and 
timber  is  one  of  its  chief  commodities.  Its  soil  in  the  valleys  is  fertile,  and  produces 
every  variety  of  grain,  tobacco,  wool,  dairy  products,  honey,  and  maple  sugar.  Cash  value 
of  farms  in  '70,  $11,212,366,  numljering  2,640.  Value  of  five  stock  in  '70,  $1,244,900.  It 
had  in  '70,  608  manufacturing  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $7,875,938,  and  an  annual 
product  of  $9,081,406.  ximong  its  mineral  products  are  black  marble,  limestone,  iron, 
and  coal.     It  had  in  '70.  one  coal  mine,  employing  30  hands,  with  a  capital  of  $185,000, 
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and  an  annual  product  of  $4,000,  Its  manufactures  are  represented  by  machine  sliops, 
lumber,  tiour,  and  paper  mills,  plow  factories,  tanneries;  also  manufactories  of  pumps, 
Avagons,  chairs,  sashes,  doors,  and  blinds,  clotliing,  rectified  coal  oil,  extract  of  hemlock 
bark.  Near  its  count}-  seat,  above  a  suspension  bridge  that  spans  the  stream,  is  the 
great  Susquehanna  boom,  coasting  $1,000,000,  which  will  hold  800,000,000  ft.  of  lum- 
ber. It  is  traversed  by  the  Northern  Central  railway,  the  Muncy  Creek  railroad,  the 
Philadelphia  and  Erie,  the  Catawissa  and  Williamsport  railroad,  and  the  West  Branch 
canal,  the  latter  principally  used  in  the  transportation  of  coal.  Seat  of  justice,  "Williams- 
port. 

LYCON,  a  Greek  philosopher;  B.C.  300-326;  b.  in  Laodicean  Phrygia.  He  was  a 
philosopher  of  the  school  of  Aristotle,  was  at  the  head  of  that  sect  b.c.  270,  and 
succeeded  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  Strato  in  the  school  which  they  had  taught  at 
Athens.  He  is  described  as  a  ver}'^  successful  instructor,  discarding  corporal  punish- 
ment, and  inciting  the  pupil  by  appealing  to  his  honor.  His  eloquence  was  so  per- 
suasive and  melodious  that  his  contemporaries  prefixed  the  letter  G  to  his  name,  making 
it  Olycon,  which  denotes  siceetness.  He  conducted  the  school  with  great  ability  for  42 
years.  From  Cicero  we  learn  that  he  wrote  on  the  boundaries  of  good  and  evil,  and  a 
work  of  his  on  the  nature  of  animals  is  quoted  by  Apuleius. 

LYC  OPHRON,  a  distinguished  poet  and  grammarian;  b.  Chalcis  in  the  island  of 
Euboea,  B.C.  280.  We  know  but  little  of  his  private  history.  He  lived  at  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  where  he  was  one  of  the  seven  poets,  known  by  the  name  of 
Pleiad. "  He  wrote  many  tragedies,  of  which  Suidas  has  preserved  the  titles  of  19,  but 
the  works  are  lost,  except  Cassandra  or  Alexandra  of  1474  lines.  This  is,  however, 
hardly  a  drama,  as  Cassandra  is  the  only  speaker.  She  gives  an  account  of  nearlj'-  all 
the  leading  events  in  Greek  history.  It  is  written  in  iambic  in  a  sXy\e  very  obscure, 
and  has  no  poetical  merit.  The  best  edition  is  by  Bachman.  He  is  said  to  have  written 
also  some  satires  and  comedies. 

LYCURGUS,  B.C.  400-323;  b.  Athens;  was  one  of  the  renowned  orators  of  Greece. 
In  his  early  years  he  studied  philosophy  under  Plato,  and  the  political  constitution  of 
his  country  under  Isocrates.  In  343  B.C.  he  took  an  active  part  in  political  affairs,  and 
was  one  of  the  ambassadors  with  Demosthenes  appointed  to  counteract  the  intrigues  of 
Philip  in  different  parts  of  Greece.  He  was  appointed  to  preside  over  the  public 
revenue  for  four  years,  and  so  much  confidence  had  the  people  in  his  integrity  that  he 
was  continued  in  the  office  for  12  or  15  years.  Lycurgus  was  one  of  the  10  orators 
demanded  by  Alexander  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  but  the  Athenians  refused  to 
give  him  up.  He  was  buried  in  the  Academia.  Fifteen  years  after  his  death,  upon  the 
ascendency  of  the  democratic  party,  a  decree  was  passed  by  the  Athenians  that  public 
honors  should  be  paid  him;  a  brazen  statue  of  him  was  erected  in  the  Ceramicus,  and 
the  representative  of  his  family  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  dining  in  the  Prytaneum. 
The  monument  recited  his  uncorrupted  fidelity.  Many  persons  confiding  in  his  honesty 
intrusted  to  his  custody  large  sums  of  money.  Bockh  considers  him  the  only  statesman 
of  antiquity  who  had  a  real  knowledge  of  the  management  of  finance.  He  greatly 
increased  the  revenue,  erected  many  public  buildings,  completed  the  docks,  the  armory, 
and  the  theater  of  Bacchus.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks  at  Cheronea,  338  B.C.,  he- 
caused  the  prosecution  and  condemnation  of  Leocrates,  an  Athenian  general,  for  aban- 
doning Athens  after  the  battle,  and  settling  in  another  Grecian  state.  In  the  time  of 
Plutarch  and  Photius  15  of  his  orations  were  extant;  but  the  onlj^  one  preserved  is  that 
against  Leocrates. 

LYDDA,  a  t.  of  Palestine,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  9.  m.  e.  of  Joppa,  on  the  road 
between  that  place  and  Jerusalem.  It  is  called  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocry- 
pha, Lod,  and  was  built  by  the  Benjamites.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  noticed  as  the 
place  where  Peter  healed  ^neas.  Some  years  later  it  was  burnt  by  Cestius  Gallus  in 
Ills  march  against  Jerusalem.  Rebuilt,  it  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  toparchies  of 
the  later  Judea.  It  is  described  by  Josephus  as  being  at  that  time  equal  to  a  city,  and 
the  rabbins  speak  of  it  as  a  seat  of  Jewish  learning.  It  was  afterwards  destroyed  by 
Vespasian,  but  rebuilt  by  Hadrian  and  called  Diospolis,  under  which  name  it  occurs  on 
the  coins  of  Severus  and  Caracalla.  It  was  a  well-known  and  much  frequented  place 
in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  320-30.  It  was  early  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  In  415  a  council 
of  14  bishops  was  held  here,  before  which  Pelagius  was  accused  of  heresy,  but  acquitted. 
Tlie  last  bishop  of  Lydda  was  ApoUonius.  The  celebrated  St.  George  is  said  to  have 
been  born  at  Lydda,  and  suffered  martyrdom  at  Nicomedia  under  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
milian at  the  end  of  the  3d  c. ;  it  was  reported  that  his  remains  were  transferred 
to  Lydda,  and  that  a  church  was  erected  in  his  honor  by  the  emperor  Justinian.  This 
church  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Moslems,  was  rebuilt  b}'  the  crusaders,  who  estab- 
lished a  bishopric  of  Lydda  and  Ramleli.  The  crusaders  invested  St.  George  with  the 
dignity  of  their  patron,  and  he  thus  became  the  patron  saint  of  England  and  other 
states  and  kingdoms.  The  church  was  destroyed  by  Saladin  in  1191,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town.  The  western  part  of  the  church  has  been  built 
into  a  large  mosque.  As  the  city  of  St.  George  it  is  held  in  great  honor  by  the  Mos- 
lems.   From  the  time  of  Saladin  but  little  notice  is  taken  of  it  by  travelers.     It  is  in  a. 
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fruitful  plain,  3  m.  e.  of  Jaffa,  under  the  name  of  Ludd,  or  Lidd,  and,  for  a  Moham- 
medan town,  has  some  activity  in  business. 

LYDGATE,  John,  1375-1460;  b.  England;  educated  at  Oxford  and  ordained  in 
1397.  llti  traveled  on  the  continent  and  studietl  Italian  and  French  literature,  particu- 
larly the  works  of  Dante,  Boccaccio,  and  Alain  Chartier.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
opened  a  school  in  his  monastery.  He  was  not  only  a  belles-lettres  scholar,  but  familiar 
with  thcx)logy,  iihilosophy,  and  astronomy.  His  poetical  writings  are  voluininous,  and 
we  may  mention  llic  History  of  'Troy,  The  Story  of  Thebes,  and  The  Fall  of  rrinces,  the 
latter  a  translation  from  a  French  version  of  Boccaccio's  De  Casibus  Vironem  lllustrium. 
The  History  of  Troy  or  Troyc-Book  is  a  paraphrase  of  Guido  de  Colonna's  llisioria  Tro- 
jatia.  A  collection  of  his  minor  poems  edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  was  published  by  the 
Percy  society  in  18-10. 

LYGO'DIU^r,  a  genus  of  climbing  ferns;  fronds  twining  or  climbing,  bearing 
stalked  and  variously-lobed  divisions  in  pairs,  with  free  veins;  fructification  upon  sepa- 
rate divisions,  narrower  than  those  which  are  sterile,  and  bearing  upon  the  back  two 
rows  of  scale-like  inclusise,  each  of  which  generally  covers  only  a  single  spore-case, 
which  has  a  ring  at  the  apex  and  opens  by  a  longitudinal  slit.  There  are  several  species 
which  are  natives  of  warm  countries.  Only  one  species  is  found  in  North  xYmerica 
from  ^Massachusetts  to  Kentucky,  south  of  which  it  is  rare,  and  much  more  abundant 
in  Kentucky  than  eastward.  The  fronds  are  from  one  to  four  ft.  high,  and  spring  from 
slender  running  root-stocks,  climbing  upon  other  plants.  It  is  a  very  delicate  and  grace- 
ful fern,  and  is  much  used  for  ornamental  purposes,  both  fresh  and  dried.  It  grows  in 
shaded  or  moist  grassy  places.  A  favorite  locality  is  East  Windsor  hill.  Conn.,  also  the 
vicinity  of  Hartford,  and  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

LYMAN,  a  CO.  in  s.  Dakotah,  having  the  Missouri  river  for  its  e.  border,  is  watered 
by  the  While  river  and  its  branches,  emptying  into  the  Missouri;  700  sq.m.;  pop.  '80 
(combined  with  a  part  of  Aurora,  Buffalo,  and  Presho  counties),  232.  It  is  largely  taken 
up  by  Indian  reservations,  but  much  of  it  is  rich  bottom  lands,  with  excellent  grazing 
pastures  on  the  bluffs,  and  a  large  proportion  of  good  prairie  land.  It  is  well  timbered 
for  that  section  of  the  country. 

LYMAN,  Ciil:ster  Smith,  b.  Manchester,  Conn.,  1814.  Becoming  interested  as  a 
boy  in  astronomy  and  the  kindred  sciences,  he  studied  them  without  a  master,  con- 
structing for  himself  optical  and  astronomical  apparatus,  making  almanacs  for  1830  and 
1831,  and  computing  eclipses  15  years  in  advance.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1837,  and, 
after  teaching  two  years,  studied  theology  at  the  Union  seminary  (New  York)  and  the 
Yale  divinits'  school;  was  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  New  Britain,  Conn., 
1843-45;  on  account  of  failing  health  in  1845  went  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he 
taught  the  royal  school,  having  as  pupils  four  young  men  who  afterwards  successively 
occupied  the  Hawaiian  throne.  He  went  to  California  in  1847,  whence  he  sent  to  the 
eastern  states  some  of  the  earliest  authentic  accounts  of  the  discovery  of  gold.  In  1850 
he  settled  in  New  Haven,  engaging  in  scientific  pursuits.  He  was  one  of  the  revisers 
of  Webster's  Dictionary  (edition  of  1864),  taking  charge  especially  of  scientific  words. 
In  1859  he  became  professor  of  industrial  mechanics  and  physics  in  Yale  college,  taking 
an  active  part  in  organizing  the  Sheftield  scientific  school,  in  which  he  was  the  astro- 
nomical teacher.  He  has  been  a  contributor  to  W\q  American  Journal  of  Science,  the 
Neio  Eiu/lander,  and  other  periodicals,  and  is  the  author  of  various  useful  inventions, 
among  which  are  a  wave  apparatus  and  a  pendulum  apparatus  for  acoustic  curves.  He 
is  a  member  of  various  scientific  bodies;  among  them,  the  British  association  for  the 
advancement  of  science. 

LYMAN,  Henry,  1810-34;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  Amherst  college,  1829;  Andover 
theological  seminary,  1832;  studied  medicine  at  Boston  and  at  Brunswick,  Me. ;  sailed 
with  the  rev.  Samuel  Munson  from  Boston,  1833,  as  a  missionary  of  the  American 
board,  with  instructions  to  explore  the  Indian  archipelago.  They  landed  at  Batavia  in 
September;  in  April,  1834,  they  visited  Padang,  the  Battoo  group,  Pulo  Niyas,  and  Suma- 
tra. Here  they  undertook  to  reach  the  Battas  of  the  interior.  They  w^erc  dissuaded  on 
account  of  rumors  of  war.  dangers  from  wild  beasts,  and  other  hardships  of  the  journey; 
but  proceeded  on  foot  with  a  few  rative  attendants.  Five  days  brought  them  to  the 
village  of  Sacca,  which  was  at  war  with  a  neighboring  village.  Before  they  could  explain 
their  errand  they  were  surrounded  by  200  armed  men,  and  notwithstanding  that  they 
gave  up  the  arms  which  they  had  taken  for  defense  against  wild  beasts,  Mr.  Lyman  was 
shot  and  Mr,  Munson  pierced  with  a  spear.  When  the  people  of  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages learned  by  the  reports  of  natives  on  the  road  that  the  strangers  were  good  men 
who  sought  to  benefit  the  Batta  people,  they  combined  to  avenge  their  death,  and  sur- 
prised and  destroyed  the  village  of  Sacca,  killing  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  report 
that  the  bodies  of  these  missionaries  were  eaten  is  thought  to  be  incorrect.  Mr,  Lyman 
published  Condition  of  Females  in  Par/an  Countries.  Among  the  Battas  whose  country 
the  martyrs  attempted  to  explore,  the  Rhenish  missionary  society  established  a  mission 
in  1861,  wiiich  now  has  eleven  stations  and  1500  baptized  converts. 

LYMAN,  PiriNEAS,  1716-75;  b.  Conn.;  educated  at  Yale,  and  admitted  to  the  bar. 
Appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Connecticut  forces  in  the  French  war  he  foundetj 
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fort  Lyman,  now  fort  Edward,  New  York;  at  tlie  battle  of  lake  George  took  command 
of  the  colonial  forces  after  sir  William  Johnson  was  wounded;  was  present  at  tlie  cap- 
ture of  Crown  Point  and  Montreal;  and  in  1762  was  at  the  head  of  the  colonial  troops  in 
the  expedition  against  Havana.  From  1768  to  1774  he  was  in  England,  endeavoring  ta 
get  a  grant  of  land  along  the  Mississippi  from  the  government.  A  tract  in  the  vicinity 
of  Natchez  was  granted  to  the  company  for  which  he  was  agent,  in  the  latter  year;  and 
he  took  over  a  company  of  immigrants,  but  died  soon  after  arriving  in  west  Florida. 

LYMAN,  Theodore,  1792-1849;  b.  Boston;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1810;  visited 
Europe  in  1814,  and  published  in  the  same  year  a  small  volume,  Three  Weeks  in  Paris. 
After  studying  law  he  made  a  second  visit  to  Europe,  returning  from  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1820  TJie  Political  State  of  Italy.  In  1820  he  was  Boston's  chosen  orator  for  the 
Fourth  of  July.  In  1823  he  wrote  an  Account  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  defending  its 
proceedings  and  the  motives  of  the  men  who  called  it.  In  1826  he  published  Th& 
Diplomacy  of  the  United  States  with  Foreign  Nations.  He  was  an  active  politician,  and 
served  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  From  1832  to  the  close  of  1835  he  was  mayor 
of  Boston,  and  in  August  of  the  latter  year  presided  at  the  great  pro-slavery  meeting  in 
Faueuil  hall,  the  proceedings  of  v/hich  so  inflamed  the  disorderly  spirit  of  the  time  that 
a  mob  of  "gentlemen  of  property  and  standing,"  a  few  weel^s  later,  broke  up  a  meet- 
ing of  anti-slavery  women,  and  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  taking  the  life  of 
AV  illiam  Lloyd  Garrison.  The  mayor,  instead  of  seeking  to  disperse  the  mob,  ordered 
the  ladies,  who  had  peacefully  assembled  for  anti-slavery  discussion  and  prayer,  to  give 
up  their  meeting  and  retire  to  their  homes;  but  when  he  found  that  Mr.  Garrison  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  mob  and  likely  to  be  killed,  he  made  an  earnest  and  successful  effort 
for  his  rescue,  and  committed  him  to  jail  to  save  his  life. 

LYMAN,  Theodore  Benedict,  d.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1815;  educated  at  Hamilton  college 
and  the  general  theological  (Prot.  Epis.)  seminary  of  New  York,  and  ordained  in  the 
Episcopal  church.  He  was  rector  of  churches  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Pittsburg,  Penn., 
of  the  American  churches  at  Rome  and  Florence,  and  of  Trinity  church,  San  Francisco. 
In  1873  he  was  elected  assistant  bishop  of  North  Carolina. 

LYNCH,  Henry  Blosse,  1798-1873;  b.  Ireland;  entered  the  navy  in  1823,  and 
served  in  the  east  for  most  of  the  time  till  his  retirement  in  1854.  He  was  familiar  with 
Persian  and  Arabic,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  acted  as  interpreter,  and  carried 
on  negotiations  with  native  tribes.  He  was  next  in  command  to  col.  Chesney,  in  the 
Euphrates  expedition  of  1834,  and  subsequently  held  command  in  the  Indian  navy. 

LYNCH,  Patrick  Nilson,  d.d.,  b.  Cheraw,  S.  C,  1817;  studied  theology  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  seminary  at  Charleston  in  1834,  and  in  the  college  of  the  propa- 
ganda at  Rome;  was  ordained  priest  in  1840;  returned  to  Charleston,  and  was  appointed 
rector  of  the  seminary  and  professor  of  theology.  After  serving  as  rector  of  St.  Mary's 
parish  and  of  the  cathedral,  he  became  vicar-general  in  1850;  was  appointed  by  the 
pope  in  1857  bishop  of  Charleston.  During  his  administration  he  built  the  fine  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Michael's  and  other  churches,  founded  an  Ursuline  convent  and  an  orphan 
asylum,  and  established  many  schools.  Some  of  these  having  been  destroyed  in  the  war, 
he  has  traveled  extensively  in  the  north  since  1865  collecting  funds  for  their  restoration. 
He  has  published  some  theological  and  scientific  essays.  In  1869  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Vatican  council,  and  sustained  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility. 

LYNCH,  Thomas,  Jr.,  1779-1849;  b.  S.  C;  educated  in  England,  where  he  studied 
law.  Returning  to  South  Carolina  in  1772,  he  became  identified  with  the  resistance  of  the 
colonies  to  Great  Britain;  was  elected  to  the  continental  congress  in  1776,  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  decla- 
ration of  independence. 

LYNCH,  William  F.,  1801-65;  b.  Va. ;  an  officer  in  the  naval  service  of  the 
United  States.  In  1848  he  conducted  a  valuable  official  survey  of  the  Jordan  river  and 
the  Dead  sea.  He  became  commander  in  1849,  captain  in  1856,  and  deserted  to  the  con- 
federacy in  1861,  in  which  service  he  was  given  the  rank  of  commodore. 

LYNCH'BURG  {ante:),  situated  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  James  river,  and  on  the  James 
river  and  Kanawha  canal.  It  is  90  m.  from  Richmond,  and  is  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  and  Washington  City,  Virginia  Midland  and  Great 
Southern  railroads;  pop.  '80,  15,959.  The  situation  of  the  city  is  picturesque  and  roman- 
tic in  the  extreme.  Here  a  steep  acclivity  rises  gradually  from  the  banks  of  the  river, 
breaking  into  numerous  hills  as  it  completes  its  elevation,  whose  terraced  walks,  orna- 
mented with  trees  and  skirting  handsome  dwellings,  present  a  most  pleasing  appearaiicc. 
In  the  background,  at  a  distance  of  20  m.,  but  fully  in  view,  rise  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
Peaks  of  Otter,  standing  in  bold  relief  against  the  sky.  This  city  derives  its  chief 
importance  from  being  the  center  of  an  enormous  tobacco  manufacture,  and  on  account 
of  its  comprehensive  railroad  facilities.  Vast  fields  of  coal  and  iron-ore  are  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  and  not  far  are  the  celebrated  Botetourt  iron-works.  Lynchburg 
dates  back  to  1786.  It  was  used  as  a  base  of  supplies  by  the  confederates  during  the 
rebellion.  Its  public  buildings  are  numerous  and  well  built;  it  possesses  a  thorough 
public  school  system,  with  graded  and  high  schools;  and  has  13  churches  and  chapels. 
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LYNCH  LATV  {ante)  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  one  James  Lynch,  a 
farmer  iu  Piedmont  co.,  Ya.  As  there  was  no  regularly  established  court  of  law  in  the 
vicinity,  the  inhabitants  were  iu  the  habit  of  bringing  disputed  questions,  or  the  trial  of 
criminals,  before  Lynch,  who  gave  summary  judgment  according  to  his  opinion  of  the 
facts,  without  any  too  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  From  the  frequency 
with  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  a  judge,  he  came  to  be  known  as  "judge"  Lynch, 
and  his  name  was  given  to  the  custom  of  violent,  unauthorized  trial  and  execution 
which  has  sprung  up  in  the  new  and  turbulent  communities  of  the  west  and  south  in 
this  country.  It  has  gradually  disappeared  from  most  of  those  communities  as  their 
population  has  increased,  and  now  lingers  in  only  the  least  advanced  of  them.  In  a 
new  country,  in  which  justice  cannot  be  administered,  it  seems  sometimes  a  necessary 
evil.  Though  the  name  is  commonly  considered  to  have  had  its  origin  as  described,  its 
real  origin  is  entirely  problematical.  It  is  also  ascribed  to  other  persons  of  the  jame  of 
Lynch;  one,  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Lynchburg,  Ya. ;  the  other,  a  person  sent  to 
this  country  from  England,  in  the  17th  c,  under  a  commission  to  suppress  piracy,  and 
who  is  credited  with  having  faithfully  carried  out  his  instructions  to  execute,  without 
the  formality  of  a  trial,  any  pirate  whom  he  could  capture.  According  to  anotlier 
account,  lynch  law  owes  its  name  to  James  Fitzstcphens  Lynch,  who  was  mayor  of  Gal- 
way  in  1493.  He  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  Spain,  where  he  sent  his  son,  with 
a  large  sum  of  money,  to  buy  wine.  Young  Ijynch  spent  the  money,  but  bought  a  cargo 
on  credit  from  a  Spanish  merchant,  whose  nephew  came  to  Ireland  on  the  ship  with 
young  Lynch  to  collect  the  money.  Lynch,  to  cover  his  own  crime,  threw  him  over- 
board. The  murder  was  revealed  by  a  sailor  to  the  mayor  of  Galwa}^  who  tried  and 
condemned  his  sou ;  and  when  his  family  attempted  to  prevent  the  sentence  from  I)eing 
carried  into  effect,  himself  acted  as  his  son's  executioner.  Lynch  law  was  anciently 
known  in  England  by  the  name  of  L3-dford  law.  Lydford,  in  Devonshire,  was  a  walled 
town,  with  a  castle,  wherein  the  courts  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  were  held.  Persons 
accused  of  violating  the  laws  of  the  duchy  were  imprisoned  in  so  foul  a  jail,  before 
being  brought  to  trial,  that  Lydford  law  became  a  proverbial  expression  for  summary 
punishment  without  trial.  The  same  thing  was  variously  called,  in  Scotland,  Cowper 
law,  Jedburgh  justice,  etc. 

LYXDOX,  a  t.  iu  Caledonia  co.,  Yt.,  on  the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  railroad,  40 
m.  e.  of  Montpelier,  and  about  the  same  distance  s.  from  the  Canada  line;  pop.  2,179;  has 
5  churches,  a  college  under  Baptist  control,  a  large  and  flourishing  academy  and  graded 
school,  a  national  bank,  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  offices  and  repair-shops  of  the  Con- 
necticut and  Passumpsic  railroad,  several  carriage  factories,  mills,  stores,  shops,  etc. 

,  LYNN  {ante),  a  city  in  Massachusetts,  settled  1629,  incorporated  1850;  extending  for 
3  m.  along  the  Atlantic  shore,  having  a  small  harbor  lying  w.  of  the  peninsula  of 
Naliaut,  in  the  n.  portion  of  Massachusetts  bay;  about  10  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  38,284.  It  is 
directly  connected  with  Boston  by  the  Boston.  Eevere  Beach  and  Lynn  narrow-gauge 
railroad,  and  by  a  horse  railroad.  The  Eastern  railroad  passes  through  it,  connecting  it  with 
Salem,  5  m.  away.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Saugus  to  Everett  branch  of  the  Eastern 
railroad,  and  is  2  m.  from  the  watering-place  of  Naliant.  It  contains  a  free  public 
library  of  about  19,000  vols.,  and  3  handsome  and  commodious  halls,  besides  a  fine  brown- 
stone  city  hall,  costing  $311,722.  The  capital  of  its  3  national  banks,  collectively,  is 
$1,000,000.  It  has  2  fire  insurance  companies.  Many  fine  brick  buildings  for  the  pur- 
poses of  manufacture  and  trade  have  been  erected,  but  the  residences  are  mostly  of  wood. 
A  large  number  of  beautiful  villas  are  occupied  by  residents  of  the  neighboring  cities, 
who  find  the  beach  a  great  attraction.  The  n.  section  is  thinly  settled,  and  thick  forests 
appear  in  the  suburbs.  Its  shipments  to  the  s.  and  w.  of  boots,  shoes,  and  brogans,  as 
estimated  for  one  year,  amounted  to  10,000,000  pairs,  worth  $18,000,000.  The  beginning 
of  its  prosperity  was  iu  1750.  The  pr  sent  cai)ital  employed  is  estimated  at  $1,000,000, 
occupying  200  establishments,  and  using  the  McKay  sole-sewing  machine.  The  leather 
interest  employs  $500,000  capital,  some  of  the  factories  tanning  and  finishing  5,000  skins 
a  week.  The  Saugus  river  flows  along  the  w.  boundary,  emptying  into  the  harbor,  and 
its  e.  boundary  is  formed  by  a  succession  of  lakes  or  ponds  called  Flax,  Cedar,  etc.  In 
the  center  of  the  city  is  a  hill  called  High  Rock,  185  ft.  in  height,  belonging  to  a  range 
of  hills  that  forms  its  n.  background.  The  rest  of  the  city  is  built  on  flats  but  a  few  feet 
from  the  water  level.  It  has  a  beautiful  common  and  a  number  of  little  public  parks, 
and  2  cemeteries,  called  Pine  Grove  and  St.  ]Mary's,  laid  out  in  a  picturesque  manner, 
and  ornamented  with  rare  flowers,  which  are  tended  with  care.  Two  ponds.  Breed's  and 
Birch,  supply  the  waterworks,  built  at  a  cost  of  $800,000,  requiring  2,000,000  galls,  per 
day.  The  apparatus  used  is  of  the  best  for  the  purjiose,  and  the  reservoir-pressure  is  177 
ft.  It  has  a  soldiers'  monument  of  bronze  and  granite,  costing  $30,000,  dedicated  in 
1873.  It  has  a  considerable  coasting  trade,  and  is  engaged  in  fishing.  Its  city  govern- 
ment is  composed  of  a  mayor,  l)oard  of  aldermen  with  8  members,  an(l  a  common  council 
of  22.  It  has  a  well-organized  fire  department,  with  an  electric  alarm,  and  its  school 
buildings  are  on  the  best  modern  i)lan  as  to  ventilation,  modes  of  egress,  etc.  It  has  8 
evening  schools.  It  holds  the  remains  of  the  original  iron-works  of  America  in  the  shape 
of  an  ancient  forge,  and  it  is  the  place  where  the  first  fire-engine  was  made.  It  originally 
comprised  the  town  of  Swampscot,  organized  in  1852,  audNahant,  organized  in  1853.    In 
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1861,  at  the  call  of  the  state  for  troops,  it  returned  the  significant  response,  "We  have 
more  men  than  guns;  what  shall  "we  do?" 

LYON,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Iowa,  having  the  state  line  of  Minnesota  for  its  n.e.  boundary, 
the  territorial  line  of  Dakotah  for  its  n.w.,  the  Sioux  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Missouri, 
for  its  w.  border,  forming  a  part  of  the  Dakotah  line;  650  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 1968 — 1551  of 
American  birth.  It  is  drained  by  Rock  river,  sometimes  called  luyan  Reakah  (river  of 
the  rock),  and  the  East  fork.  Its  surface  is  formed  of  undulating  prairies  nearly  desti- 
tute of  timber;  extensive  willow  hedges  have  been  planted  in  certain  sections.  Sioux 
quartzite  is  found  in  the  w.  portion.  Its  soil  is  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  stock-raising, 
and  the  production  of  oats,  corn,  wheat,  and  potatoes.  Its  inhabitants  are  principally 
engaged  in  agriculture.     Seat  of  justice,  Rock  Rapids. 

LYON,  a  CO.  in  e.  Kansas,  intersected  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  railroad, 
and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroad,  forming  a  junction  at  Emporia;  850 
sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  17,327 — 15,416  of  American  birth,  1029  colored.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Neosho  river,  Osage  river  in  the  extreme  n.e.,  and  Cottonwood  creek.  Its  surface  is 
undulating,  and  adapted  to  stock-raising  and  the  production  of  every  variety  of  grain, 
tobacco,  wool,  sweet  potatoes,  dairy  products,  and  sorghum.  It  produced  in '70,  3,252 
lbs.  of  honey.  Along  the  water-courses  are  small  groves  of  oak,  hickory,  cottonwood, 
and  walnut,  but  the  larger  proportion  is  open  prairie  land  with  under-strata  of  limestone, 
beds  of  bituminous  coal,  and  every  element  of  fertility.  Cash  value  of  farms  in '70, 
$2,551,968,  numbering  792.  It  had  in  '70,  11  manufacturing  establishments,  consisting 
of  flouring-mills,  saw-mills,  brick  kilns,  foundries,  broom  factories,  furniture,  soap  and 
cheese  factories,  and  woolen  mills.     Seat  of  justice,  Emporia. 

LYON,  a  CO.  in  w.  Kentucky,  having  for  its  s.w.  boundary  the  navigable  Tennessee 
river,  and  for  its  n.w.  the  river  Cumberland,  which  also  is  an  important  commercial 
channel  flowing  through  it  centrally,  and  througli  one  of  its  affluents  forming  tlie  n.  bor- 
der; 320  sq  m. ;  pop.  80,  6,768—6,723  of  American  birth,  1488  colored.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Paducah  and  Elizabethtown  railroad.  Its  surface  is  generally  level  and  well 
timbered;  containing  rich  beds  of  coal  and  iron  ore.  Its  soil,  fertile  along  the  water- 
courses, is  adapted  to  the  raising  of  stock,  for  which  this  region  is  famous.  It  has  good 
pastures  throughout  the  year,  and  produces  oats,  corn,  rye,  wheat,  and  the  products  of 
the  dairy,  tobacco,  wool,  sweet  potatoes,  wine,  and  sorghum.  It  produced  in  '70,  4,493  lbs. 
of  honey.  It  has  manufactories  of  hubs  and  spokes,  rolling  mills  in  which  boiler  iron  is 
manufactured,  lime  kilns,  etc.  It  had  in  '70,  11  manufactories,  employing  217  hands, 
with  a  capital  of  $413,000,  and  an  annual  product  of  $560,300.  Seat  of  justice,  Eddy- 
ville. 

LYON,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Minnesota,  having  the  Yellow  Medicine  river,  a  branch  of  the 
Minnesota,  in  the  extreme  n.,  near  the  boundary  line;  also  the  head  waters  of  two  other 
branches,  the  Redwood  and  Big  Cottonwood;  720  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  6,257 — 4,558  of 
American  birth,  2  colored.  Its  surface  is  rolling,  and  spreads  out  into  fertile  prairies, 
diversified  by  numerous  small  lakes.  It  is  intersected  centrally  by  the  Winona  and  St, 
Peter  railroad,  crossing  all  the  rivers.  It  has  manufactories  of  brick  and  lumber.  Seat 
of  justice,  Marshall. 

LYON,  a  CO.  in  w.  Nevada,  intersected  centrally  by  the  Carson  river,  is  bounded  on 
the  n,w.  by  the  Washoe  mountain  range,  and  drained  by  a  lake  in  the  s,  portion;  480 
sq.m.;  pop. '80,  2,409 — 1191  of  American  birth,  396  colored.  Its  surface  is  mountainous, 
with  very  few  trees.  It  contains  a  part  of  Carson  valley  and  Walker  river  valley,  hav- 
ing a  very  fertile  soil  and  affording  good  pasturage.  It  produces  oats,  corn,  and  potatoes, 
and  yields  immense  quantities  of  silver.  Its  leading  industries  are  lumber-sawing  and 
the  milling  and  smelting  of  ores.  Gold,  borax,  salt,  and  copper  are  abundant.  Its 
manufacturing  establishments  are  mostly  iron  foundries  and  machine  shops,  of  which 
in  '70  it  had  24,  employing  387  hands,  with  a  capital  of  $537,500,  and  an  annual  prod- 
uct of  $1,830,165.     Seat  of  justice,  Dayton. 

LYON,  Caleb,  ll.d.,  1822-75;  b.  at  Lyonsdale,  N.  Y.,  a  place  founded  by  his 
father;  graduated  at  Norwich  (Vt.)  university  in  1841 ;  traveled  in  Europe ;  was  appointed 
by  president  Polk  consul  at  Shanghai,  China.  After  returning  home  he  visited  Mexico, 
Brazil,  Chili,  Peru,  and  other  countries;  was  in  California  in  1849,  serving  as  secretary 
of  the  constitutional  convention,  and  designing  the  coat-of-arms  of  that  state;  made  a 
second  visit  to  Europe,  going  also  to  Egypt  and  Palestine;  identified  himself  with  the 
"  Koszta  afi'air"  at  Smyrna;  was  elected  to  the  New  York  assembly  and  afterwards  to 
the  senate;  was  a  member  of  congress  in  1853-55;  and  governor  of  Idaho  territory  in 
1864-66. 

LYON,  George  Francis,  1795-1832;  b.  Chichester,  Eng.;  entered  the  navy  at  the 
age  of  13;  joined  the  squadron  of  lord  Exmouth  for  the  attack  on  Algiers  in  1816; 
accompanied  the  traveler,  Joseph  Ritchie,  in  his  expedition  to  n.  Africa  in  1818.  After 
manj'^  privations  and  perils  in  exploring  Soudan,  the  course  of  the  Niger,  etc.,  he 
returned  to  England  in  18'!^0,  and  published  \\\f=,  Narrative  of  Travels  in  JSfortheim  Africa. 
In  1821,  in  command  of  the  JIec^a,lie  accompanied  capt.  Parry  in  his  voj^age  of  discov- 
ery to  Hudson's  bay.      Returning  in  1823  he  published  iu  London  an  account  of  the 
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expedition.  In  1824  he  made  an  unsuccessful  voyage  with  the  Griper  to  Repulse  bay  in 
the  Arctic  regions,  of  which  he  ^^iwti  an  account  in  i825.  In  1820  he  traveled  in  Mexico, 
spending  some  time  in  surveying  its  nunes.  Besides  the  works  mentioned  he  pub- 
lished, ^The  Skctrli  Book  of  Capt.  F.  G.  Lyon  during  Eighteen  Monthn'  liesidence  in 
Mexico,  JS^o.  1,  ami  Journal  of  a  Itesiiience  and  Tour  in  tJie  liepuhlic  of  Mexico  in  1828. 

LYON.  ;Maky.  1797-1849;  b.  Mass.;  in  early  life  conscientious  and  noted  for  the 
ease  with  which  she  comjMehended  and  memorized  her  lessons.  At  the  age  of  20, 
besides  keeping  up  with  her  cla-^ses  in  their  regular  lessons,  she  daily  committed  and 
accurately  recited  so  much  of  Adams's  Latin  grammar  as  it  was  usual  for  scholars  to 
learn  within  three  days.  From  20  to  26  years  of  age  we  tind  her,  now  teaching  to  add 
to  her  scanty  patrimony,  now  expending  all  she  poss^essed  in  some  one  line  of  etfort  for 
mental  improvcLieut.  in  1822  she  united  with  the  Congregational  chuich  in  Buck- 
land,  Muss.  Her  schools  in  Ashtield  and  Buckland  were  noted  for  their  religious  influ- 
ence and  superior  mental  training.  In  1821:  she  joined  Miss  Grant  as  assistant  principal 
in  her  school  in  Derry,  N.  II.  To  her  she  ascribes  the  suggestion  of  some  of  those  prin- 
ciples and  methods  which  were  so  wisely  and  successfully  tested  in  their  schools  ia 
Derry  and  Ii)swich,  and  also  at  South  Hadley,  and  which  were  adopted  later  in  Rugby, 
Eug.,  and  in  other  institutions.  They  aimed  to  induce  the  pupils  to  govern  themselves 
instead  of  being  constrained  by  penalties,  to  act  as  under  the  eye  of  the  heavenly 
Father,  to  aspire  for  the  happiness  which  springs  from  doing  good  to  others,  even  at  a 
temporary  sacrifice.  For  these  ends  the  Bible  \vas  made  one  of  the  regular  text-books 
of  the  school.  In  1830  Miss  Lyon  became  interested  in  the  idea,  then  new  in  this  coun- 
try, at  least  among  Protestants,  of  a  permanent  seminary  for  girls  "with  buildings, 
library,  and  apparatus,  owned  as  colleges  are,  where  successive  generations  of  young 
ladies  might  be  trained."  She  made  great  effort  to  secure  this,  but  the  object  was  not 
appreciated.  She  changed  her  plan.  She  now  proposed  to  found  an  institution  which 
should  offer  a  thorough  education  on  such  terms  as  would  be  available  for  young  women 
of  moderate  means.  To  preserve  habits  of  home  industry,  to  inspire  a  spirit  of  true 
independence  and  wise  economy,  it  was  her  plan  that  the  domestic  tasks  of  the  ho.ise- 
hold  should  be  so  divided  and  arranged  that  each  could  perform  a  daily  share  witii- 
out  taking  more  time  from  study  than  was  necessary  to  give  healthful  exercise.  No 
sooner  was  this  design  announced  than  general  attention  to  it  was  aroused.  Many 
opposed;  many  also  approved.  Miss  Lyon's  patient  and  diligent  elucidation  of. her 
design  overcame  objection.  The  money  needed  was  given  with  enthusiasm. 
South  Hadley,  near  Mt.  Holyoke,  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  seminary.  In 
1837,  buildings  and  necessary  accommodations  for  80  pupils  being  nearly  completed, 
the  school  opened  with  more  than  that  number.  It  was  afterwards  enlarged  to 
receive  300  pupils.  The  remaining  twelve  years  of  Miss  Lyon's  life  were  devoted 
to  this  school.  More  than  60  of  her  pupils  have  engaged  in  missionary  work  among 
the  women  of  heathen  lands,  and  hundreds  more  have  reflected  Miss  Lyon's  exam- 
ple and  influence,  which  they  found  in  the  .schools.  In  all  her  schools  together  she 
tiiught  3,000  i^ujiils.  She  wrote  Tendencies  of  the  Princi]>les  Embraced  and  the  Sysfyn 
Adopted  in  the  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary;  also.  The  Minnionary  Offering.  Tiie 
Power  of  Christian  Benevolenre  Illustrated  in  tlie  Life  and  Labors  of  Mary  Lyon  was  com- 
piled by  Pvhvard  Hitchcock,  d.d.,  i.l.d.,  and  ])ublished  in  1851.  An  abridgment 
of  this  work  was  issued  by  the  American  tract  society  in  185§.  Mary  Lyon  was  the 
pioneer  of  the  highest  culture  of  American  womanhood.  Not  beautiful  in  appearance, 
there  was  little  that  told  of  the  energy,  persistence,  sagacity,  and  withal  great  tenderness 
and  constant  cheerfulness,  combined  with  rare  administrative  talent,  that  sustained  and 
carried  through  her  great  work.  She  planted  the  seed  of  which  Vassar,  Wellesley, 
Smith,  and  sister  colleges  are  the  fruits. 

LYON,  Matthew,  1746-1822;  b.  Wicklowco.,  Ireland;  emigrated  to  New  York  ia 
1755;  unabl'!  to  pay  for  his  passage  he  was  committed  by  the  captain,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  time,  to  a  farmer  in  (Connecticut,  with  whom  he  served  several  years; 
subsequently  removed  to  Vermont;  became,  1775,  lieut.  in  a  company  of  "Green  Moun- 
tain Boys;"  was  cashiered  the  latter  i)art  of  the  year  for  descM'ting  his  post;  was  in  1777 
tempon.ry  paymaster  of  the  northern  aimy;  sub-^ecpiently  commissary-general  and  col. 
of  militia\  founded  the  town  of  Faiifield,  Vt.,  in  1783;  built  .saw-mills  and  grist-mills, 
established  a  forge,  made  paf>cr  from  basswood.  established  and  edited  a  paper  called 
The  Scourge  of  Aristocracy  and  Repository  of  Important  Political  Truth,  the  types  and 
paper  of  which  were  made  by  him.self.  ile  was  ten  years  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
and  in  1786  judge  of  Rutland  co.  court;  became  a  zealous  ]K)litieian,  and  was  elected  to 
congressl)y  the  anti-federal  party,  1797-1801;  was  convicted  in  1798  of  libel  on  president 
Adams,  imprisoned  four  months  in  the  V(!rgeimes  jail  and  fined  $1000.  wiiich  was 
paid  by  his  fri(;nds.  An  attemjjt  to  (,'Xi)el  him  from  congiess  as  a  convicted  f(,'lon  failed. 
\Yhilein  congress  he  had  a  violent  personal  encounter  with  Roswell  Griswold  of  (Con- 
necticut. After  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  representative  he  removed  in  1801  to 
Kentucky;  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  to  congress  in  1803-11;  built  gun))oats  oa 
speculation  for  the  war  of  1812.  and  became  bankrupt;  was  appointed  bv  president 
Monroe  in  1820  U  S.  factor  for  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  Arkansas,  and  elected  tevritorial 
delegate  to  congress  a  short  time  before  liis  death. 
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LYON,  Nathaniel,  1819-61;  h.  Conn. ;  a  student  at  "West  Point,  graduated  in  1841. 
He  continued  in  tlie  army,  and  was  employed  in  active  service  during  the  Mexican  and 
Florida  wars,  and  iif'cvw  ards  served  in  Kansas  and  on  the  frontier.  Being  in  command 
of  the  U.S.  arsenal  a>  M.  Louis  in  1861,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  he  dispersed 
the  secessionists  collected  by  the  governor,  Jackson,  and  soon  after  attacked  and  defeated 
a  rebel  force  at  Boonesville,  June  17,  1861.  He  was  now  made  a  brig.gen.,  and  on 
Aug.  2  won  another  victory  over  a  detachment  of  confederate  troops  at  Dry  Spring, 
near  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  a  week  later  fought  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  where  he 
was  shot  and  instantly  killed.  He  won  the  tirst  successes  of  the  war,  and  his  loss  w^as 
greatly  deplored  by  the  army  and  by  the  northern  people.  He  still  further  signalized 
his  patriotism  by  bequeathing  nearly  his  entire  possessions,  about  $30,000,  to  the  govern- 
ment, to  be  employed  in  forwarding  the  objects  of  the  war.  A  collection  of  articles 
written  for  a  Kansas  newspaper  in  1860  was  published  after  his  death  under  the  title, 
The  Last  Political  Writings  of  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon. 

LYONS,  t\\e:  ancient  Lngdunum,  w^as  founded  in  the  year  43  B.C.  byMunatiusPlancus. 
Under  Augustus  it  became  the  capital  of  the  province  Oallia,  Lugdunensis,  possessed  a 
senate,  a  college  of  magistrates,  and  an  atheneum,  and  became  the  center  of  the  four 
great  roads  that  traversed  Gaul.  In  58  a.d  ,  it  was  destroyed  in  one  night  by  fire;  but 
was  built  up  again  by  Nero,  and  embellished  by  Trajan.  In  the  5th  c,  it  was  one  of  the 
principal  towns  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy;  and  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  it  had 
risen  to  great  prosperity.  To  escape  the  domination  of  the  lords  and  archbishops,  the 
Inhabitants  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Philippe-le-bel,  who  united  the 
town  to  France  in  1307.  After  the  revolution  (1789),  Lyons,  which  had  at  fir.^t  supported 
the  movement  with  great  enthusiasm,  eventually  became  terrified  at  the  acts  of  the  cen- 
tral power,  and  withdrew  from  the  revolutionary  party.  The  result  of  this  was,  that 
the  convention  sent  against  Lyons  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and  after  a  disastrous  siege, 
the  city  was  taken,  and  almost  totally  destroyed.  It  rose  again,  however,  under  the  firs^. 
Napoleon;  and  though,  since  then,  it  has  frequently  suffered  much  from  inundations 
(1840  and  1856),  and  from  the  riots  of  operatives  (1831  and  1834),  it  is  now^  in  a  high  state 
of  prosperity. 

LYONS,  a  city  of  Tow^a,  in  the  co;  of  Clinton,  on  the  Mississippi  river  and  the 
Midland  and  Dubuque  railroad,  and  only  2  m.  distant  from  the  Northwestern,  the 
W^efetern  Union,  and  a  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  railroads;  pop. 
4,088.  It  is  connected  by  a  steam  ferry  with  Fulton,  111.,  and  is  traversed  by  a  horse 
railroad.  It  has  a  paper-mill,  saw-mills,  sash  factories,  flouring-mills,  machine-sho])S, 
carriage-shops,  etc. ;  also  2  newspapers,  8  churches,  a  library,  a  seminary,  and  graded 
public  schools.     It  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  farming  country. 

LYONS,  a  t.  in  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  N.  Y,  Central  railroad  and  the  Erie  canal, 
Dearly  midway  between  Syracuse  and  Rochester;  pop.  '70,  5,115.  The  manufacture  of 
oil  of  peppermint  is  an  important  industry,  there  being  20  peppermint  distilleries,  pro- 
ducing annually  100,000  lbs.  of  the  oil.  There  are  other  manufactures;  tobacco,  grain, 
cider,  and  apples  are  among  the  productions. 

LYONS,  Edmund,  Lord  Lyons,  1790-1858;  b.  at  Burton,  Hampshire,  England;  a 
descendant  of  governor  John  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts;  entered  the  British  navy  in 
childhood,  and  became  a  midshipman  in  1803;  served  in  the  East  Indies,  becoming  a 
commander  in  1812,  and  a  post-captain  in  1814.  In  1828  he  was  engaged  in  the  blockade 
service  at  Navarino,  Greece,  then  held  by  the  Turks,  and  conveyed  king  Otho  to  Athens 
when  the  new  kingdom  w^as  established;  was  knighted,  and  remained  there  as  minister 
14  years.  In  1849  he  became  minister  at  Bern,  and  in  1851  at  Stockholm.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Crimean  war  he  was  appointed  second  in  command  of  the  Black  sea  squad- 
ron and  commander-in-chief  in  1854,  and  so  distinguished  himself  by  brilliant  service 
that  he  was  made  a  peer  in  1856  under  the  title  of  baron  Lyons  of  Christ  church.  Died 
at  Arundel  castle,  Sussex. 

LYONS,  Richard  Bickerton  Pemell,  d.c.l.,  Lord  Lyons,  b.  England,  1817; 
educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  and  entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1839  as  unpaid 
attache  at  Athens.  He  was  transferred  to  Dresden  in  1852;  to  Florence,  where  he  acted 
as  secretary  of  legation,  in  1853;  and  was  made  envoy  to  Tuscany  in  1858.  The  same 
year  he  was  sent  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  United  States,  and  on  his  recall,  at  his  own 
request,  in  1865,  he  was  made  ambassador  to  Turkey,  and  in  1867  transferred  to  Paris, 
where  he  remains.  In  his  successive  important  appointments  he  has  proved  himself  an 
accomplished  and  skillful  diplomatist. 

LYONS,  GULF  of,  in  the  Mediterranean,  extending  from  the  n.e.  coast  of  Spain,  on 
the  w\,  to  Toulon  on  the  e.,  and  receiving  the  Rhone,  Herault,  Aude,  and  other  rivers. 
It  is  subject  to  furious  storms,  and  is  said  to  have  received  its  name,  after  the  lion,  on 
account  of  this  circumstance.  A  portion  of  Catalonia,  in  Spain,  and  the  departments  in 
France  of  PyreneesOrientales,  Aude,  Herault,  Gard,  Bouches-du-Rhone,  and  Var,  lie 
on  the  coast  of  this  gulf. 

LYRA,  Nicholas  DE,  1270-1340;  b.  Lyre,  Normandy,  France;  studied  in  the  Fran- 
ciscan college  at  Verneuil,  and  at  the  university  of  Paris;  became  a  doctor  of  divinity 
and  eminent  as  a  lecturer  upon  biblical  interpretation.     His  thorough  acquaintance  with 
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Hebrew  k'd  to  the  erroneous  supposition  that  he  was  a  Jew.  He  belonged  to  the  Fran- 
ciscan order,  in  wliich  he  held  the  most  eminent  positions,  and  his  commentaries  upon 
the  Scriptures  were  in  high  repute  among  the  reformers.  His  chief  work,  Postillce  Per- 
pctiKV  in  Unhrrsd  Bibh'ii^'m  5  vols,  folio,  is  the  only  exegetical  work  of  any  value  pro- 
duced in  the  midtUe  ages  anterior  to  the  revival  of  letters.  The  schoolmen  of  that  day 
seldom  understood  Greek,  never  Hebrew,  and  therefore  were  poorly  equipped  as  biblical 
commenttitois.  He  also  wrote  a  work  On  the  Coming  of  the  Messiah,  m  reply  to  Jewish, 
critics.     Died  in  Paris. 

LYSLVS,  a  Syrian  nobleman,  whom  king  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  setting  out  for  Per- 
sia, appointed  guardian  of  his  son  and  regent  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  capacity  he 
waged  a  formidable  war  with  tiie  Jews.  His  great  army  was  defeated  by  Judas  JMacca- 
ba3us  near  Emmaus.  1(56  B.C.  In  the  following  year  he  was  repulsed  near  Bethsura,  but 
captured  the  fortress  in  163  B.C.,  and  besieged  Jerusalem,  but  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
by  an  insurrection  at  Antioch,  shortly  after  which  lie  was  put  to  death  by  the  populace 
of  the  latter  city,  who  had  rebelled  in  favor  of  Demetrius  St)tes. 

LYS'IAS,  b.  Athens.  B.C.  458.  He  was  one  of  the  ten  Athenian  orators,  and  the  con- 
temporary of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  Athens — Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Euripides, 
and  Sophocles.  His  father  was  a  man  of  wealth,  was  intii»ate  with  Pericles  and  Soc- 
rates, and  his  house  was  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  dialogue  of  Plato's  Republic.  At 
the  age  of  15  Lysias  went  to  Tiuirium,  in  the  s.  of  Italy,  with  an  Athenian  colony, 
accompanied  by  the  historians  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  remaining  there  33  years, 
and  studying  the  art  of  eloquence  uuder  tlie  two  Syracusans,  Tisias  and  Nisias.  After 
the  failure  of  the  Athenian  expedition  in  Sicily,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Italy.  Heturning 
to  Athens  in  411.  he  carried  on  with  his  brother  Polemarchus  a  large  manufactory  of 
shields,  in  which  they  emploj^ed  1*20  slaves.  Athens  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lysander, 
and  30  tyrants  were  appointed  to  administer  the  aHairs  of  the  city.  The  wealth  of  the 
two  bi'others  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  tyrants;  their  house  was  attacked  by  an  armed 
force  while  they  were  entertaining  some  friends  at  supper,  their  property  seized,  Pole- 
marchus put  to  death,  and  Lysias,  by  bribing  some  of  the  soldiers,  escaped  to  Megara. 
In  his  oration  against  Eratosthenes,  one  of  the  30  tyrants,  he  has  given  a  graphic  sketch 
of  his  escape.  At  Megara  he  assisted  Thrasybulus  to  free  his  country  from  the  tyrants, 
supplying  him  with  a  large  sum  of  money  from  his  own  resources,  and  hiring  300  men 
at  his  own  expens.;.  The  tyrants  having  been  expelled,  Lysias  returned  to  Athens  in 
403,  where  he  began  his  career  as  an  orator.  Of  the  475  orations  ascribed  to  him,  only 
235  are  regarded  as  genuine,  and  only  34  are  extant.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  in 
his  critique  of  iiis  works  and  style,  says:  "  He  was  particularly  distinguished  for  sim- 
plicity and  precision,  as  well  as  for  the  fidelity  with  which  he  depicts  the  manners  of 
the  age."  "In  narrating  events  or  circumstances,"  he  considers  Lysias  "superior  to 
all  the  orators."  Qiuntillian  compares  him  to  "  a  clear  and  pure  rivulet  rather  than  to 
s.  majestic  river."  Cicero  regards  him  as  "  the  model  of  a  perfect  orator."  The  best 
editions  of  the  orations  of  Lysias  are  those  of  J.  Taylor  (London,  1739),  and  of  lieiske 
<Leipsic,  1722).     Some  of  his  orations  have  been  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Gillies. 

LYSIMACIIIA,  or  Loosestrife,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  primulacm, 
or  primrose  fanuly,  .said  to  be  named  in  lionor  of  king  Lysim.achus  (perhaps  from  Xv6i'i, 
a  relea.se  from,  and  mxxrf,  strife).  Calyx,  5-parted  (rarely  6  to  7);  corolla,  wheel-shaped, 
5-parted  (or  6  to  7),  .sometimes  of  as  many  separate  petals;  stamens  of  like  number;  pod 
globose,  5  to  10  valved.  They  are  leafy  stenuned  perennials,  generally  with  yellow 
flowers,  axillary,  or  in  a  terminal  raceme.  Species  grow  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world, 
several  in  the  United  States,  some  being  cultivated  in  gardens,  as  the  Moneywort 
{L.  nuiiimularia),  which  was  introduced  from  Europe.  In  this  the  leaves  are  roundish, 
small,  with  short  petioles;  i)eduncles  axillary,  one-flowered;  ovate,  acute  sepals.  It  is 
a  beautiful  plant  for  hanging-baskets  and  for  covering  rocks,  and  also  for  carpeting 
beneath  shrubs,  forming,  as  it  does,  a  thick  mat.  In  some  places  it  has  escaped  from 
the  gardens  into  damp  ground.  It  blooms  from  July  to  September.  There  are  eight 
species  enumerated  by  Gray  as  occurring  in  tlie  United  States:  1.  L.  tJiydflora,  or 
tufted  loosestrife;  stem  from  1  to  2  ft.  high,  lower  leaves  reduced  to  scales,  the  rest 
laueeohite,  tlie  axils  of  one  or  two  pairs  of  the  middle  ones  bearing  a  short-i)eduncled 
spike-like  cluster  of  yellow  flowers;  found  in  cold,  wet  swamps  from  Pennsylvania 
northwards;  hlooms  in  June  and  July.  2.  L.  xtricUi:  leaves  opposite  or  nearly  alternate, 
lanceolate,  acute  at  each  end;  flowers  in  a  long  raceme  from  5  to  12  in.,  and  leafy  at  the 
base;  in  variety  producta,  leafy  for  half  tlie  length;  in  low  grounds,  blooming  from 
June  to  August.  3.  L.  quadrifolia:  leaves  whorled,  in  fours  or  fives,  ovate-lanceolate; 
flowers  on  long  capillary  peduncles  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves;  a  common  plant  in  the 
middle  states,  growing  in  moist  or  sandy  soil,  blooming  in  June.  4.  L.  ciliota:  stem 
from  2  to  3  ft.  high,  Uiaves  lanceolate-ovate,  tapering  to  an  acute  point,  on  long  and 
fringed  leaf-stalks;  common  in  low  grounds  and  thickets;  blooms  in  July.  5.  L.  radi- 
cans:  stem  slender,  soon  reclined,  and  often  taking  root  from  the  joinits;  leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate,  borne  on  slender  leaf-.stalks;  grows  on  swampy  river  banks  in  West  Virginia 
and  southward.  6.  L.  lanceolata:  .stem  erect,  10  to  20  in.  high;  leaves  lanceolate,  oblong, 
and  also  linear,  narrowing  into  the  .=;hort  petiole;  growing  on  low  grounds,  westward 
and  southward;  blooming  from  June  to  August.     7.  L.  lonrjifolin:  stem  erect,  4  angled, 
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from  1  to  3  ft.  high,  often  brancned  below;  stem  leaves  sessile,  linear,  2  to  4  in.  long, 
smooth  and  shining,  margins  often  revolute,  veins  obscure;  corolla  about  f  of  an  inch  ia 
diameter,  lobes  pointed ;  grows  in  moist  soil  in  western  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  to  Wis- 
consin and  Illinois;  blooming  from  July  to  September.    8.  L.  niuumalaria,  noticed  above. 

LYSIM'ACHUS,  b.  Pella,  Macedonia,  about  360  B.C.;  a  gen.  of  Alexander  the  great. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  the  philosopher  Callisthenes,  and  was  in  his  youth  distinguished  for 
bravery  and  physical  strength.  He  was  attacked  by  a  lion  in  the  forests  of  S3'^ria,  which 
he  killed  vvitliout  assistance,  from  which  probably  originated  the  story  told  by  Justin 
and  Seneca  of  his  being  exposed  to  a  furious  lion  and  killing  it  by  thrusting  his  cloak 
into  its  mouth.  On  the  division  of  the  empire  at  Alexander's  death,  323,  he  received 
Thrace  and  the  countries  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxiue.  He  took  possession  of  Thrace 
after  conquering  Seuthes,  its  king,  and  a  powerful  army.  In  B.C.  314  he  joined  the 
league  formed  against  Antigonus  by  Ptolemj',  Seleucus,  and  Cassander.  In  306  he 
assumed  the  title  of  king.  In  302  he  was  sent  into  Asia  Minor  to  attack  Antigonus, 
subduing  on  his  way  Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  other  places,  taking  possession  of  many 
strong  fortresses  in  which  Antigonus  had  collected  immense  treasure.  On  the  approach 
of  Antigonus  he  withdrew  into  Bithynia,  where  he  was  joined  by  Seleucus,  and  they, 
in  301,  advanced  against  Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius.  In  the  following  year 
these  two  gens.,  aided  by  the  forces  of  Ptolemy  and  Cassander,  met  Antigonus  at  Ipsus, 
where  a  fierce  battle  was  fought;  iintigonus  was  killed,  and  his  dominions  shared  by 
the  victors,  Lysimachus  obtaining  the  n.w\  part  of  Asia  Minor,  In  292  he  attacked 
Getee,  n.  of  the  Danube,  but  was  defeated,  made  prisoner,  and  released  on  giving  hi& 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  king  of  the  Getse.  In  288  he  combined  with  Ptolemy, 
Seleucus,  and  Pyrrhus  against  Demetrius,  who  had  invaded  Thrace  during  his  absence 
and  captivity,  drove  him  from  Macedonia,  became  king  thereof  himself,  and  compelled 
Pyrrhus,  who  laid  claims  to  the  kingdom,  to  retire  to  his  native  dominions.  The  latter 
part  of  the  life  of  Lysimachus  was  imbittered  by  domestic  dissensions  and  intestine 
troubles.  Having  put  to  death  his  son  Agathocles  at  the  instigation  of  liis  wife,  Arsinoe, 
the  daugliter  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  who  feared  that  on  the  death  of  L3^simachus 
she  and  her  children  would  be  put  to  deatli  by  Agathocles,  his  subjects  rose  in  rebellion, 
and  Seleucus,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  widow  of  Agathocles,  attacked  Lysimachus,  who 
was  killed  on  the  plain  of  Corns, 

LYSIP'PUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  statuary;  b.  Sicyon,  in  the  Peloponnesus;  lived 
about  324  b.c.  He  was  at  first  a  workman  in  brass,  then  applied  himself  to  the  art  of 
painting,  and  afterw\ards  devoted  himself  to  sculpture.  He  is  said  to  have  been  self- 
taught,  and  excelled  in  the  study  of  nature  rather  than  in  copying  tlie  manner  of  any 
master.  His  peculiarity  was  that  of  making  the  head  smaller  and  tlie  body  more  slender 
and  easy  than  his  predecessors  had  done.  His  statues  were  admired  for  the  beautiful 
manner  of  executing  the  hair.  His  contemporaries  appreciated  his  talents;  the  different 
cities  were  eager  to  obtain  his  works;  and  Alexander,  while  he  conferred  on  Apelles  the 
sole  right  to  paint  his  form,  allowed  no  one  but  Lysippus  to  execute  it  in  bronze.  He 
is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  produced  1500  works  of  art.  Among  the  most  celebrated  was 
a  statue  called  "  Apoxyomenos,"  representing  a  man  scraping  himself  in  a  bath  with  a 
strigil,  the  removal  of  which,  by  order  of  Tiberius,  from  the  baths  of  Agrippa  to  the 
palace  of  the  emperor  so  excited  the  people  that  he  was  compelled  to  replace  it.  He 
made  many  statues  of  Alexander,  representing  him  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  and 
in  various  positions;  also,  the  equestrian  statues  of  25  Macedonians  who  fell  at  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Granicus,  which  Metellus  transported  to  Rome.  He  executed  a  fine  bronze 
statue  of  Cupid,  with  a  bow;  several  statues  of  Jupiter,  one  of  which,  60  ft.  high,  is  at 
Tarentum;  one  of  Hercules,  which  was  removed  to  Rome;  the  Sun,  drawn  in  a  chariot 
by  four  horses;  "Opportunity"  (Kairos),  represented  as  a  youth  with  wings  on  his 
ankles  on  the  point  of  flying  from  the  earth.  The  sons  of  Lysippus,  Dahippus,  Bodas, 
and  Euthycrates  were  his  pupils;  also,  the  renowned  Chares,  who  executed  the  Colossus 
at  Rhodes. 

LYSONS,  Samuel,  1763-1819;  b.  Rodmarton,  England;  educated  for  the  bar,  but 
relinquished  the  law  for  antiquarian  pursuits;  was  made  keeper  of  the  records  of  the 
tower  of  London  in  1803,  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  society  of  antiquarians  in 
1812,  He  published,  in  1797,  Roman  Remains  Discovered  at  Woodchesfer  and  Minchen- 
hampton;  in  1801,  his  Fkinres  of  Mosaic  Pavements;  in  1802,  his  Remains  of  Roman 
Antiquities  at  Bath;  in  1804,  Glovcesfer  Antiquities.  He  wrote  also  for  the  ArchmoJogia; 
and  assisted  his  brother  Daniel  in  the  preparation  of  the  Magna  Brita,nnia  in  1806-22, 

LYSTRA,  a  city  of  Lycaonia  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  worthy  of  note  in  sacred  histor}'  as 
the  place  where  Paul  first  had  divine  honors  offered  him  and  soon  after  was  stoned; 
and  also  ns  being  the  native  place  of  his  companion  and  fellow-missionary,  Timothy. 
It  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Lycaonia.  Its  site  is  uncertain,  but 
some  have  identified  it  with  the  ruins  of  Bin-Bir-Kilisseh,  at  the  base  of  a  volcanic 
conical  mountain  named  the  Karadagh. 

LYTIIRUM  (Gr.  XvBftov,  blood,  from  the  crimson  or  purple  color  of  the  flowers),  a 
gen«s  of  herbaceous  plants,  called  also  Loosestrife  in"  common  with  lysimachia  (q.v.), 
although   belonging  to  another    order,    lythracece.     CaXyx   cyliudricaf,   striate,  5  to  T 
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toothed;  petals,  5  to  7;  stamens  as  many  as  the  petals,  or  twice  the  number,  inserted 
low  down  on  the  calyx;  pod  oblong,  two-celled.  The  herb  is  slender,  with  opposite 
or  scattered,  mostly  sessile  leaves,  and  purple  flowers.  The  L.  salicaria,  or  spiked 
loosestrife,  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  is  found  in  some  of  the  older  states  in  this  coun- 
try in  wet  meadows,  particidarly  in  New  England  and  e.  New  York,  where  it  is  fre- 
quently cultivated;  leaves  lanceolate,  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  sometimes  whorled  int 
threes;  stamens  12,  twice  the  number  of  petals,  6  longer  and  6  shorter.  It  is  a  tine,  tall, 
rather  downy  plant,  witli  large  tlowers,  from  crimson  to  purple;  perennial.  By  grow^ 
ing  in  dry  places  the  i)lant  becomes  more  downy  and  hoary,  and  considerably  dwarfed. 
The  herb  has  a  nuicilagiuous.  astringent  taste.  The  blackish  brown,  branching,  and 
fibrous  root  is  also  astringent,  mucilage  and  tannin  being  its  principal  constituents.  It 
has  a  place  in  pharmacopceias  as  a  medicine,  and  is  much  used  in  Europe  in  diarrhea, 
dysentery,  and  passive  hemorrhages.  It  is  usually  given  in  decoction  made  b}^  boiling 
an  ounce  of  the  root  in  a  pint  of  water,  the  dose  being  from  one  to  two  fluid  ounces. 
The  principal  species  indigenous  to  the  United  States  are  L.  Jn/ssoj^ifoUa,  a  low  annual, 
from  6  to  10  in.  high;  leaves  oblong-liuear,  obtuse,  longer  than  the  inconspicuous 
flowers;  petals,  pale  purple,  5  to  6  in  number;  stamens  the  same;  found  in  marshes  on  the 
coast  of  New  England  and  New  Jersey.  L.  alatum:  tall  and  wand-like;  perennial; 
leaves  from  oblong-ovate  to  lanceolate;  color  deep  purple;  growing  in  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  southward.  L.  linedre:  stem  slender  and  tall,  from  3  to  4  ft.,  bushy  at  the 
top;  leaves  linear,  short,  chiefly  opposite;  petals  whitish;  grows  in  brackish  marshes  in 
New  Jers(,'y  and  southward. 

LYTTELTON,  Edward,  d.c.l.,  Baron,  1589-1645;  b.  at  Mounslow%  Shropshire, 
England;  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1609;  appointed  chief-justice  of  North  Wales  in  1621; 
elected  to  parliament  in  1626;  recorder  of  London  in  1631;  made  solicitor-general  and 
knight  in  1634;  chief-justice  of  common  pleas  in  1640;  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  in 
1641 ;  and  a  peer  in  the  same  year.  In  1642  he  escaped  with  the  great  seal  to  Charles 
I,  at  York;  was  required  by  parliament  in  1643  to  restore  it  on  pain  of  losing  his  place; 
appointed  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury  in  1644.     Died  at  Oxford. 

LYTTELTON,  Thomas,  Lord,  b.  Devonshire,  England,  in  the  15th  c. ;  studied  at 
Cambridge  and  at  the  inner  temple,  where  he  was  a  lecturer  on  law;  was  appointed  by 
Henry  VI.  steward  of  the  court  of  the  palace,  and  in  1455  the  king's  sergeant.  He 
traveled  tlyough  the  northern  circuit  as  judge  of  assize.  The  excellence  of  his 
character  and  his  fame  as  a  lawyer  procured  for  him  the  favor  both  of  the  Lan- 
castrians and  Yorkists  during  their  long  struggle,  and  Edward  IV.  in  1462  offeied 
him  a  general  pardon,  confirming  to  him  also  the  offices  of  king's  sergeant  and 
judge  of  assize.  In  1466  he  appointed  him  one  of  the  judges  of  common  pleas,  and 
made  him  a  knight  of  the  order  of  the  bath.  He  was  buried  in  Worcester  cathedral. 
where  a  marble  tomb,  surmounted  by  a  statue,  was  erected  to  his  memory.  His  great 
work  on  I'enures,  written  in  Norman  French,  composed  while  he  was  judge  of  com- 
mon pleas,  was  printed  after  the  author's  death,  and  published  in  English  in  1539.  Sir 
Edward  Coke  wrote  a  commentary  on  it,  now  known  by  the  title  of  Coke'ivpon  Lyiidton. 

LYTTON,  Edward  Robert  Bulwer-Lytton,  Lord.  See  Bulwer-Lytton, 
Edward  Robert,  Earl. 
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MAB,  in  northern  mythology,  the  queen  of  the  fairies;  though  some  authorities  have- 
it  that  queen,  in  this  use,  should  be  quean,  signifying  female,  as  adapted  from  the 
Saxon  are'ii.  In  opposition  to  this  is  the  Welsh  meaning  of  the  Avord,  "  a  boy," 
but  the  frequent  use  of  it  by  poets  in  its  significance  of  fairy-queen  has  caused  it  to  be 
popularly  accepted  in  that  sense.  The  sjieciality  of  Mab,  as  attributed  in  English  poetry, 
is  to  act  as  the  "  fairies'  midwife,"  who  delivers  the  brain  of  dreams..  Thus  when  Romeo 
says:  "  I  dreamed  a  dream  to-night,"  Mercutio  replies,  "O  then,  I  see  queen  Mab  hath 
been  with  you."  Mai)  appears  in  tlje  poems  of  Ben  Jonson,  Herrick,  and  Drayton: 
Shakespeare's  description  of  her,  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Mercutio,  is  well  known. 

She  is  the  fairios'  rnichvifo,  and  she  comes 
In  shape  no  h\KiCf^r  tlian  ivn  agate-stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman. 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies 
Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep,  etc. 

—Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  I.,  Sc.  IV. 

MABTLLE,  or  Jardix  MAniLLE,  a  place  in  Paris  famous  for  brilliant  public  balls 
held  nightly,  which  are  frequented  by  the  gay,  rollicking  youth  of  all  countries,  and  by 
travelers  drawn  thither  by  curiosity,  in  numbers  almost  equal  to  those  of  Parisian  visi, 
tors.  Fantastic  revelry,  marvelous  dancing,  intoxicating  music  are  the  attractions  in 
the  midst  of  a  panorama  made  gorgeous  by  the  blaze  of  3.000  gas  jets  shaded  into  :dl 
colors  to  light  the  ball-room,  the  passages,  the  alcoves,  and  the  groves  of  this  fairy  gar- 
den of  men,  women,  and  flowers.  The  garden,  established  in  1840,  is  on  the  s.  side  of  \ho 
Champs  Elj'see.     That  part  of  the  garden  which  is  under  roof,  and  that  which  has  onl  • 
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the  boughs  of  trees  and  the  sky  above  it  are  so  blended  that  one  hardly  notices  whether 
.he  is  under  one  or  the  other.  Formerly  youth  who  went  for  their  own  pleasure  were 
the  main  performers  in  tlie  grotesque  extravagances  of  the  dancing.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, professional  dansante-s  are  emplo3'ed  to  astonish  visitors,  by  whom  tliey  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  other  revelers  only  by  the  extraordinary  fantasies  of  their  performances. 
One  of  tlieir  characteristic  feats  is  to  lift  a  toe  suddenly  to  the  head  of  a  dancer  or  aston- 
ished visitor  who  presses  too  near  the  dancing  circle,  to  dash  a  hat  from  liis  head  with- 
out touching  his  face  or  arresting  their  own  swift  course  in  the  dance.  The  visitors  to 
the  Mabille  are  from  every  part  of  the  world.  Middle-aged,  portly  Englishmen,  Ameri- 
cans, Turks,  Arabs,  Russians,  and  even  their  ladies  are  seen  in  the  throng  around  the 
dancers,  and  go  prepared  to  be  trifled  with.  France  furnishes  the  larger  part  of  the  men 
wiio  enter  frankly  into  the  hilarity  of  the  dancing  scenes  and  all  of  the  peculiarly  sup- 
ple, fascinating,  and  soiled  women.  Though  physical  exuberance  of  joy  and  fuss  is 
allowed  the  widest  license  in  the  dance,  vulgarity  of  language  is  very  rare,  and  when 
exhibited  results  in  quick  expulsion  of  tlie  offender.  It  is  thought  that  the  resort  is 
not  so  largely  attended  or  in  so  good  repute  as  formerly  with  English  and  American 
travelers  of  tiie  cultivated  classes;  and  it  would  seem  that  a  proper  taste — not  to  speak  of 
decency — might  operate  against  its  peculiar  style  of  attraction. 

MABLY,  Gabriel  BoNNOT  de,  17U9-85,  b.  France;  educated  for  the  priesthood 
among  the  Jesuits  of  Lyons,  and  novitiated  in  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris.  He 
resigned  the  priestly  calling,  and  attracting  the  attention  of  cardinal  De  Tensin  by  the 
solidity  of  his  conversation  on  state  affairs,  was  attached  to  the  bureau  of  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  became  a  power  among  the  ministers.  After  acquiring  high 
position  he  broke  with  his  patron  the  cardinal,  because  the  former  resolved  to  pronounce 
Protestant  marriages  null.  Living  in  retirement  he  became  author  of  works  calling 
attention  to  the  noble  thoughts  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  and  to  tlieir  wisdom  in 
government.  He  looked  backward  and  not  forward  for  his  ideals,  and  failed  to  per- 
ceive progressive  development  in  modern  civilization.  In  1784,  in  a  publication  entitled 
Observations  sur  le  gouvernement  et  les  his  des  Mats  Unis  d'Amerigue,  he  predicted  the 
early  downfall  of  the  United  States,  if  they  continued  in  the  mercantile  road.  In  his 
old  age  he  saw  nothing  that  gave  him  encouragement  that  the  world  was  not  going  to 
the  bad,  and  obtained  the  surname  of  "  Prophet  of  Evil."  His  early  writings,  after  his 
retirement,  are  remarkable  for  the  clearness  with  which  they  depict  the  danger  of  char- 
acter which  comes  to  nations  with  increase  of  wealth  and  luxuries,  and  show  that  commerce 
and  the  arts  serve  but  to  corrupt  peoples  without  adding  to  their  real  happiness.  Sparta 
with  the  Jesuit  college  grafted  on  it,  was  his  ideal  community.  Mably's  writings  were 
the  source  of  man}'-  of  the  most  radical  and  one-sided  hobbies  of  French  soci;ilists  and 
agrarians;  and  while  he  intended  them  to  fortify  respect  for  the  more  ancient  forms  of 
social  life,  they  became  the  seed  of  the  wildest  democratic  vagaries.  He  demanded  the 
abolition  of  individual  property,  of  the  laws  of  inheritance,  the  suppiession  of  c;om- 
merce,  of  education,  of  amusements.  Agriculture  and  the  gymnasium  as  in  Sparta,  a 
state  religion  toleratmg  no  other — these  were  the  ends  of  his  philosophy.  "  It  is  better" 
he  writes,  "  that  there  should  be  but  a  million  happy  men  upon  all  the  earth,  than  the 
innumerable  multitude  of  miserahles  and  slaves  wlio  live  a  half-life  in  the  midst  of  mis- 
fortunes." Such  crude  and  half-sided  philosophy  formed  the  school  in  which  Marat, 
St.  Just,  and  Babeuf  found  apology  for  their  fanaticism. 

M ABUSE,  Jan  de  (Gossaert),  1499-1562;  a  Flemish  painter  who  executed  pictures 
of  the  three  children  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  also  "  Adam  and  Eve,"  "  Christ  and  the 
Rich  Young  Man,"  which  are  in  the  Kensington  gallery.  After  visiting  Italy  in  1532-33,  he 
returned  to  Germany  where  his  works  are  numerous  and  valued  to  this  day.  "  Neptune 
and  Amphytrion,"  in  the  museum  of  Berlin  is  one  of  his  best.  The  Louvre  has  a  great 
number  of  his  pictures  of  religious  subjects, 

McAllister,  fort,  a  strong  earthwork,  erected  by  the  confederates  during  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  on  Genesis  point,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Great  Ogeechee  river,  6 
m.  from  Ossabaw  sound,  and  12  m.  s.  of  Savannah,  Ga.  It  successfully  resisted  the 
fleet  of  monitcn-s  under  commodore  Worden  in  1863,  but  was  taken  by  assault  by  the  2d 
division  of  the  15th  corps  under  gen.  Hazen,  Dec.  13,  1864,  with  a  loss  of  90  men.  This 
was  the  closing  feat  of  Sherman's  "  march  to  the  sea,"  and  led  to  the  surrender  of  Savan- 
nah a  few  days  later. 

McALPINE,  William  J.  ;  b.  New  York,  1812;  after  completing  his  classical  educa- 
tion, he  began  engineering  in  1827,  under  John  B.  Jervis,  with  whom  he  remained  12 
years,  during  which  time  he  was  employed  upon  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  and 
railroad,  and  upon  other  public  works,  under  the  direction  of  his  chief.  He  was  the 
successor  of  Mr.  Jervis  as  engineer  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Erie  canal  enlargement 
until  1846,  when  he  was  chosen  to  construct  the  dry-dock  at  the  Brooklyn  navy-yard. 
In  1852  he  was  elected  state  engineer  of  New  York.  In  1854^56  he  was  railroad  com- 
missioner of  the  state,  in  which  capacity  he  made  a  valuable  report  upon  the  principles 
and  practice  of  railroad  construction  and  management.  Afterwards,  for  two  years,  he 
was  engineeer  and  acting  president  of  the  Erie  railroad;  later  still,  engineer  of  the 
Galena  and  Chicago,  and  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroads.  He  constructed  the 
•water-works  of  Chicago  and  Albany,  and  planned  those  for  Brooklyn  and  New  Bedford, 
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In  1870  he  presented  pl^nns.  which  "were  accepted  by  the  Austrian  government,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Danube. 

MACAPA,  a  t.  in  Brazil,  on  the  Amazon,  130  m.  from  its  mouth;  pop.  7,500.  It  is 
a  fortitied  town,  tlie  harbor  and  river  being  defended  by  a  fort  overlooking  them.  The 
town  is  well  built  and  regularly  laid  out;  public  buildings  are  a  town-hall,  church, 
school-house,  prison,  ami  hospital.  There  is  a  good  export  trade  in  cacao,  tropical  fruits, 
millet,  rice,  cotton,  and  tine  woods. 

MACAQUE',  (juadrumana  belonging  to  the  family  simidae,  and  to  that  section  denom- 
inated by  Bo  wen  catarrhine,  or  the  old-world  monkeys.  They  constitute  the  genus  maca- 
cus  of  which  there  are  several  species.  There  has  been  some  confusion  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  these  animals.  The  name  first  appears  in  Marcgrave's  Natural  History  of  Brazil, 
us  the  name  of  a  monkey  of  Congo  and  the  coasts  of  Guinea.  The  application  of  the 
title  to  an  Asiatic  si)ecies  of  an  entirely  different  genus  was  an  error  of  Buffon's — per- 
haps unavoidable  when  made  by  him.  Lacepede  latinized  the  word  macaque  (or 
macaco),  the  native  title,  and  applied  it  to  the  genus.  There  are  also  different  state- 
ments made  as  regards  the  habitat  of  the  apes  to  which  the  term  is  now  applied,  for  it 
is  often  stated  that  the  macaques  are  natives  of  Africa  as  well  as  of  Asia  and  Gibraltar; 
whereas  Mivart,  in  his  little  book  Man  and  Apes,  distinctly  states  that  "the  macaci,  or 
macacjues,  are  not  found  in  Africa,  but  they  extend  farther  north  than  any  other  of  the 
monkeys."  Two  species,  he  says,  are  found  in  Japan  and  at  Gibraltar,  called  respectively 
M.  speciosvs,  and  J/,  ininis.  An  Indian  macaque,  called  the  rhesus,  inhabits  many  parts 
of  Hindustan  in  great  numbers.  (See  Rhesus  Monkey,  an,te.)  The  wanderoo,  or  M. 
silenus  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  is  another  macaque  (see  Wanderoo,  ante).  The  31. 
inuiis,  the  Gibraltar  monkey,  is  regarded  b}'  some  as  a  distinct  genus  from  the  Japan 
ape,  and  is  caWed  u/uus  sylvanus,  or  the  Barbary  ape  (q.v.).  The  following  species  of 
macacus  are  given  in  the  British  museum  catalogue:  M.  radiatus,  the  zati,  or  capped 
macaque,  sometimes  called  the  toque;  M.  sinicus,  the  munga,  or  bonnet  macaque;  M. 
nemeMriiiUs,  the  bruh;  M.  cynomolgus,  the  macaque;  M.  rhesus,  the  rhesus;  M.  oinops, 
the  oinops;  M.  speciosus,  the  Japan  ape;  M.  juncus,  the  magot,  and  3/.  m'ger.  The 
macaques  have  cheek  pouches  and  large  ischial  callosities;  the  length  of  tail  also  varies 
in  different  species,  being  rudimentary  in  some  and  long  in  others.  Many  of  the  mon- 
keys seen  in  menageries  are  macaques.  When  young  they  are  docile  and  active,  but  as 
they  grow  old  they  become  morose  and  exhibit  some  of  tlie  ferocity  of  their  cousins  the 
baboons.     See  QuADRu:tfANA. 

McAETHUR.  Duncan,  1772-1839,  b.  N.  Y. ;  his  family  removed  to  Pennsylvania  in 
1780,  and  in  1790  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  Harmar's  campaign  against  the  Indi- 
ans, and  in  later  campaigns  on  the  frontier.  In  1805  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  legislature  of  Ohio,  where  he  had  settled  and  become  a  great  landed  proprietor. 
He  entered  the  war  of  1813  as  colonel  of  an  Ohio  volunteer  regiment,  was  promoted 
to  a  brig. -generalship  in  1813,  and  the  next  year  succeeded  gen.  Harrison  as  com- 
mander of  the  arm}'  of  the  west.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  legislature  1815-21, 
and  a  member  of  congress  1823-29,     From  1830  to  1832  he  was  governor  of  Oiiio. 

McAPTlIUR,  John,  1766-1834,  b.  England;  a  captain  in  the  British  army.  While 
in  the  service  in  Australia  in  1790,  he  secured  a  tract  of  land  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sydney,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  development  of  the  wool  industry,  making 
importations  of  sheep  from  Africa  and  Europe.  His  efforts  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  homo  government,  which  made  him  a  grant  of  10,000  acres  of  land ;  and  he  was  the 
first  to  cultivate  the  ordiiuiry  vegetable  crops  on  any  large  scale  in  Australia. 

MACART'NEY,  George.  Earl,  1737-1806;  b.  Lissanoure,  near  Belfast,  Ireland; 
graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  1757;  studied  law  in  London;  then  made  the  tour 
of  Europe,  and  on  his  return  in  1764  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  empress 
of  Russia,  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty  with  that  country,  which  after  some  diffi- 
culty he  accomplished.  Returning  in  1767  and  sitting  for  a  time  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment, he  became  in  1769  chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  Retiring  from  this  oflice  in  1772 
he  was  created  knight  of  the  l)ath,  A"^ppointed  governor  of  the  island  of  Grenada  in 
1775,  he  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  capture  of  that  island  by  the  French  in  1779,  but  was 
soon  released  l)y  Louis  XVI,,  and  allowed  to  return  to  England,  In  1776  he;  was  raised 
to  the  Irish  peerage  by  the  title  of  baron  ^Macartney,  In  1780  he  was  apj)ointed  governor 
of  Madras,  but  resigned  in  1786  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  for  the  sanie  reason^leclined 
the  appointment  of  governor-general  of  India,  Soon  after  his  return  home  he  was 
bounded  in  a  duel  w;ith  maj.gen.  Stuart,  an  officer  whom  he  had  found  it  necessary  to 
remove  from  the  service  when  in  India.  In  1788  he  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Irish  house  of  peers,  and  in  1792  was  made  an  Irish  viscount,  and  sent  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  Pekin,  the  first  British  envoy  sent  to  China,  In  1794  he  was  made  carl 
Macartney  in  the  Irish  peerage,  and  returned  from  China  the  same  year.  In  1795  he 
■was  sent  on  a  confidential  mission  to  Italy.  In  1796  he  was  made  a  British  peer  by  the 
title  of  baron  Macartney,  and  appointed  governor  of  the  newly  captured  territory  at  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  1798  he  resigned  on  account  of  declining  health,  and  for  the 
aimc  cause  declined  the  offer  of  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Addingion  ministry  in  1801, 
An  account  of  his  public  life,  with  a  selection  from  his  unpublishetl  writings,  was  pub- 
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lished  by  his  private  secretary,  sir  John  Barrow,  in  2  vols.     Sir  George  Staunton,  his- 
secretary  to  China,  wrote  an  account  of  his  Chinese  embassy  in  2  volumes. 

MACAS'SAR,  STRAIT  of,  a  body  of  water  which  separates  the  islands  of  Borneo 
and  Celebes,  and  unites  the  Java  sea  with  the  sea  of  Celebes.  It  varies  in  width  between 
75  and  140  m.,  and  is  about  400  m.  long.  Its  navigation  is  difficult,  owing  to  shoals  and 
rocks,  and  particularly  in  the  months  of  January  and  February,  when  a  strong  current 
sets  through  it  from  north  to  south. 

MACAUCO.     See  Lemur,  ante. 

MACAU'LAY,  Catharine  (Sawbridge),  1733-91;  b.  England;  married  in  1760  Dr. 
George  Macaulay,  a  London  physician;  and  after  his  death  a  clergyman  named  Graham. 
She  published  The  History  of  England,  from  the  Accession  of  James  I,  to  that  of  the  Bruns- 
wick Line,  8  vols.,  1763-83;  Remarks  on  Hobhe's  Rudiments  of  Government  and  Society^ 
1767;  A  Modest  Plea  for  the  Property  of  Copyright,  1774;  and  other  works.  She  was  a 
pronounced  republican  and  a  friend  of  Washington,  whom  she  visited  in  America 
in  1785. 

MACAU'LEY,  Catharine  E.,  1787-1841;  b.  Ireland.  A  wealthy  man  named  Calla- 
han, who  had  adopted  her,  left  her  at  his  death  a  considerable  fortune,  with  which  she 
founded  in  1827,  at  Dublin,  a  home  for  poor  women  out  of  work;  this  was  finally  called 
the  "  institute  of  our  blessed  lady  of  mercy,"  and  was  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick. 
Miss  MacAuley  became  superior  of  the  order  of  the  sisters  of  mercy  to  which  the  Dublin 
institution  gave  rise,  and  that  order  has  since  spread  through  Europe  and  America. 

McCABE,  James  D.,  Jr.,  b.  Richmond,  Va.,  about  1840;  received  his  education 
at  the  Virginia  military  institute;  began  very  early  to  write  for  the  press,  and  during 
the  rebellion  employed  his  pen  in  the  service  of  the  confederacy.  He  has  published 
St.  Life  of  Lieut. -Gen.  T.  J.  Jackson,  a  Memoir  of  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston,  and  2' he  Life  and 
Campaigns  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.     He  has  also  written  many  poems  and  short  stories. 

McCALL,  George  Archibald,  1802-68;  b.  Penn.;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1822; 
entered  the  army  and  was  made  first  lieut.  in  1829,  capt.  in  1836,  and  maj.  in  1847. 
He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars,  was  made  inspector -gen.  in 
1850,  and  resigned  in  1853.  In  1861  he  commanded  a  volunteer  force  called  the'Penn- 
sylvania  "  reserve  corps,"  receiving  a  maj. gen. 's  commission  from  that  state.  His  corps 
was  attached  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  he  led  it  through  part  of  the  peninsula 
campaign  of  1862,  till  the  battle  of  Frazier's  Farm,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner.  He 
was  ex(;hanged  in  August,  but  his  health  prevented  his  returning  to  the  army,  from 
which  he  resigned  in  Mar.,  1863. 

McCARTEE,  Robert,  d.d.,  1791-1865;  b.  K  Y. ;  graduated  at  Columbia  col- 
lege, 1808;  having  studied  law  and  practiced  it  for  several  years,  he  entered  the  theo- 
logical seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  church  and  in  1816  w^as  licensed  to  preach;, 
in  1817  installed  pastor  of  the  Old  Scots'  church,  Philadelphia,  which  was  greatly 
strengthened  under  his  ministry;  in  1822  became  pastor  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  church. 
New  York,  which,  under  his  charge,  increased  from  30  members  to  more  than  1000, 
becoming  one  of  the  prominent  churches  in  the  denomination;  in  1836,  because  of 
impaired  health,  he  took  a  less  laborious  charge  at  Port  Carbon,  Penn.,  where  he  formed 
alyceum  of  natural  history  and  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  education  among  the  miners; 
in  1840  removed  to  Goshen,  N.Y. ;  in  1849  to  Newburg;  1856-62,  pastor  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Street  Associate  church,  New  York  city;  after  which,  in  declining  health,  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  useful  life  at  Yonkers,  N.Y. 

McCarthy,  Justin,  b.  Cork,  Ireland,  1830;  entered  upon  the  career  of  a  journalist 
at  the  age  of  16  years  by  joining  tlie  staff  of  the  Cork  Examiner,  which  paper  he  left  in 
1853  to  connect  himself  with  the  Liverpool  Northern  Times.     He  entered  the  reporters'' 
gallery  of  the  house  of  commons  in  1860  as  a  reporter  for  the  Morning  Star,  of  which 
journal  he  became  foreign  editor  the  next  year,  and  editor-in-chief  in   1864,  in  which 
position  he  remained  four  years.    In  1868  he  made  a  tour  in  the  United  Slates,  where  he- 
remained  three  years,  occupying  the  most  of  his  time  in  travel,  and  visiting  35  states. 
Mr,  McCarthy  published  his  first  novel,  Paul  Messie,  anonymouslv  in  1866;  this  was- 
followed  by  The  Waterdale  Neighbors,  1867;  Mi/  Enemy's  Daughter,^  18Q9:  Lady  Jvdith, 
1871;  A  Fair  Saxon,  1873;  Linley  Rochford,  1874;  Dear  Lady  Disdain,  1875;  ^ Miss  Mis- 
anthrope, 1877;  Donna  Qnixotte,  1879;  and  The  Comet  of  a  Season,  1881.     He  also  wrote 
numerous  papers  for  the  Galaxy  (New  York),  some  of  which  were  compiled  and  pub- 
lished in  a  volume  under  the  title  Modern  Leaders;  and  A  History  of  Our   Oicn  Times, 
being  a  chronicle  of  the  events  of  the  reign  of  queen  Victoria,  1877-80.     In  1879  he  was 
elected  to  parliament  from  Longford,  Ireland,  as  a  "  home  ruler." 

McCAUL,  John,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  Dublin,  1810;  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
obtaining  the  highest  honors,  and  appointed  classical  tutor  and  examiner;  appointed  ia 
1838  principal  of  the  Upper  Canada  college;  in  1842  became  vice-president  of  King's 
college,  and  professor  of  the  classics,  logic,  and  rhetoric;  president  of  the  university 
of  Toronto;  in  1853  president  of  University  college,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  He  has  published  essays  on  classical  subjects,  lectures  on  Homer 
and  Virgil,  and  edited  some  of  the  classics,  also  a  Canadian  moutlily,  the  Maple  Leaf 
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y.\^  JhUanno-Bomari  Inscnpfions  and  Christian  Fpif a pJii^  of  the  First  Six  CentuHes  are 
valuable  works,     lie  composed,  also,  some  anthems  and  other  pieces  of  music. 

McCAW,  James  BuowN,  1772-184G;  b.Va.;  studied  medicine  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  returning  to  Virginia  became  the  principal  surgeon  in  the  state. 

McCAW,  Jami:s  Bkowx,  b.  Richmond,  Ya.,  18"23;  graduated  at  the  university  of 
New  York  in  1844;  edited  the  Vinjinia  Medical  and  Sargiad  Journal  12  years;  was  first 
lecturer,  then  professor  in  the  Yirginia  medical  college.  During  tiie  rebellion  he  organ- 
ized the  Chimborazo  hospital  at  llichmond,  in  which  over  70,000  patients  were  treated. 

McCHEYNE,  Robert  j\[urray,  1813-43;  b.  Edinburgh;  entering  the  high  school  at 
the  age  of  eight,  he  held  high  rank  in  his  classes;  educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh 
in  1827-31,  gaining  prizes^in  various  departments  of  studies;  in  1831  commenced  the 
study  of  theology  with  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Dr.  Welsh;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1835, 
and  began  his  ministry  at  Larbert,  a  parish  of  6,000  people.  He  was  then  an  intense 
student  of  the  Bible,  reading  it  in  Hebrew  and  Greek.  In  1836  he  was  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  church,  Dundee.  After  several  years,  his  health  failing, 
he  resigned,  and  went  to  Palestine,  with  three  others,  on  a  "mission  of  inquiry  to  the 
Jews."  Returning  with  improved  health,  he  resumed  his  pastorate  of  St.  Peter's  till 
1842,  when,  his  health  again  failing,  he  made  a  tour  through  the  n.  of  England, 
preaching  in  the  open  air  and  in  churches  of  different  denominations.  Returning  to 
Dundee,  he  had  an  assistant,  and  in  1843  made  another  tour  as  an  evangelist.  He  was 
l)re-eminent  as  a  pastor,  preacher,  and  Christian.  His  earnest  and  faithful  labors  were 
instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  great  numbers  in  the  memorable  revival  of  1839.  Pie 
possessed  tine  literary  taste,  and  left  several  hymns  of  great  beauty.  In  1827  a  collec- 
tion of  his  works  was  published  in  two  volumes,  and  several  volumes  of  his  remains, 
letters,  and  fragments  have  been  issued.  The  Narrative  of  a  Mission  of  Inquiry  to  the 
Jeics  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  connection  with  the  rev.  A.  A.  Bonar,  in  two 
volumes,  was  published  in  1839.     His  life  also  has  been  w^ritten  by  Mr.  Bonar. 

McCLELLAN,  George,  1796-1847;  b.  Conn.;  educated  at  Yale,  and  graduated  in 
medicine  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1819.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of, 
and  a  professor  in,  the  Jefferson  medical  college,  Philadelphia,  1826-39;  andintlieGett3's- 
burg  medical  college  from  1839-43.  He  published  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Sur- 
gery, and  his  rank  as  a  surgeon  was  high. 

McCLELLAN,  George  Brinton  {ante);  son  of  George,  who  was  a  distinguished 
physician,  graduate  of  Yale  college,  and  founder  of  Jefferson  college.  His  remoter 
ancestors  were  Scotch.  At  West  Point  he  gained  a  reputation  for  close  application  and 
intelligent  study,  rather  than  for  brilliancy  or  show}^  talents.  It  was  a  surprise  when 
this  quiet,  thoughtful,  but  not  remarkable  student  graduated  second  in  general  rank  in 
the  largest  class  that  had  ever  left  the  academy,  and  first  in  the  class  of  engineering.  In 
the  spring  of  1855  he  was  appointed  to  a  captaincy  in  the  first  cavalry  regiment,  under 
col.  Sumner  As  one  of  the  commission  sent  to  the  Crimea,  he  combined  in  making 
the  official  report,  which  was  published  by  the  U.  S.  government,  and  which  recom 
mended  improvements  in  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  American  army.  Soon 
after  entering  the  service  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  he  became  vice-president  of 
the  road.  In  May,  1860,  he  married  the  daughter  of  gen.  R.  B.  Marcy.  In  August  of 
that  year  he  resigned  his  position  in  the  Illinois  Central,  to  assume  the  presidency  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad,  which  post  he  held,  residing  in  Cincinnati,  until  the  out- 
break of  the  rebellion.  His  commission  of  maj.gen.  of  volunteers  bore  date  April  23, 
1861,  and  he  was  at  once  appointed  to  organize  the  regiments  forming  in  the  stale  of 
Ohio.  Called  to  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  after  the  disastrous 
affair  of  the  first  Bull  Run,  gen.  McClellan  soon  discovered  the  potent  influence  which 
politics  were  destined  to  exercise  over  the  progress  of  the  conflict.  Chafing  under  the 
first  serious  repulse  of  the  war,  the  people  clamored  for  immediate  action,  while  to  many 
politicians  this  was  not  desirable.  Cross-purposes  resulted  in  placing  the  young  com- 
mander at  a  disadvantage;  and  from  the  period  of  his  being  placed  in  supreme  com- 
mand, to  that  when  he  was  ordered  to  resign  in  favor  of^t^n.  Pope,  he  may  be  said 
never  to  have  been  relieved  from  the  trammels  of  politics.  The  great  success  which  he 
gained  at  Antietam  revived  the  drooping  hopes  of  the  country,  and  it  is  on  record  that 
Ills  final  supersedure  by  gen.  Burnside  was  against  the  judgment  of  that  officer,  who 
was  i^resently  defeated  at  Fredericksburg,  to  be  succeeded  in  turn  by  gen.  Hooker, 
who  immediately  went  into  winter  cantonments.  From  Antietam  to  Gettysburg,  the 
liistory  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  a  history  of  defeat  and  disaster.  In  the  presi- 
<lential  campaign  of  1864,  gen.  McClellan  received  a  popular  vote  of  1,800,000,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln receiving  2,200,000.  After  his  return  from  Europe  in  1868,  he  made  his  home  at 
Orange  mountain,  New  Jersey,  and  Nov.  6,  1877,  was  elected  governor  of  that  state,  fill- 
ing the  chair  until  1881.  On  his  retirement  from  that  position  he  assumed  the  office  of 
president  of  a  new  underground  railroad  company  organized  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Gen.  McClellan  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of  the  series  of  government  reports  of  the  sur- 
vey for  the  Pacific  railroad;  The  Armies  of  Europe,  1861;  Repm't  on  the  Orrjanization 
and  Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  and  a  number  of  important  articles  contrib- 
uted to  the  North  American  Review,  and  other  periodicals,  including  the  valuable  series 
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of  papers  published  in  1877  on  the  Ru^so-Turkish  war.     As  a  scientific  and  practical 

engineer  he  stands  in  the  first  rank;  while  even  his  opponents  concede  his  abilities  as  a 
military  critic  and  organizer,  his  conscientiousness  and  unas.-uming  worth. 

McCLERiSrAND,  John  A.,  b.  Ky.,  1812;  passed  his  early  youth  at  Shawneetown, 
111.,  on  the  Oliio  river,  182  m.  s.e.  of  Springfield,  where  his  mother  had  removed  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1816.  Here  his  time  was  divided  between  the  labor  of  the  farm 
and  the  study  of  the  law  until  1832,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1833,  having 
served  as  a  private  in  the  war  against  Black  Hawk,  chief  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribes, 
which  ended  Aug.  2  of  that  year  in  the  defeat  of  the  Indians  near  the  Wisconsin  river, 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1835 
he  became  the  editor  and  publisher  of  The  Democrat.  In  1836  he  represented  his  dis- 
trict in  the  state  legislature,  and  again  in  1840  and  1842.  From  1843  to  1851  he  was 
member  of  congress  from  Illinois.  In  1851  he  removed  to  Jacksonville,  and  in  185^ 
was  elected  congressman  from  the  Springfield  district.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebel- 
lion, having  been  appointed  brig.gen.  May  17,  1861,  he  raised  by  his  personal  influence, 
with  that  of  cols.  Logan  and  Fonke,  the  McClernand  brigade,  which  he  commanded  at 
the  battle  of  Belmont,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  opposite  Columbus,  Ky.,  Nov.  7  of  the 
same  year,  where,  being  greatly  outnumbered,  his  force  suffered  defeat.  In  Feb.,  1862, 
he  gallantly  led  his  command,  on  the  right  of  the  union  lines,  at  the  bombardment  of 
fort  Douelson,  and  was  promoted  in  the  following  March  to  the  command  of  a  division, 
which  he  led  April  6  and  7  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  or  Pittsburg  Landing,  against  gens. 
A.  S.  Johnston  and  Beauregard,  resulting  in  the  death  of  gen.  Johnston  and  the  retreat 
of  the  confederates.  On  Jan.  4,  1863,  he  superseded  gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  threatening  Vicksburg  (the  latter  gen.  retaining  the  command  of 
his  own  corps,  the  15tii),  until  relieved  by  gen.  Grant,  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
all  the  forces  operating  against  Vicksburg.  On  Jan.  11,  his  division  being  combined 
with  the  naval  forces  under  admiral  Porter,  he  commanded  the  expedition  that  finally 
carried  by  storm  the  garrisoned  village  of  Arkansas  Post,  taking  a  number  of  prisoners 
and  immense  quantities  of  commissary  stores.  He  also  distinguished  liimself  on  the 
Big  Black  river.  May  12,  1863,  and  on  the  morning  after  the  battle  of  Ciiampion  hills. 
May  16, 1863,  sometimes  called  Baker's  creek.  This  desperate  struggle  lasted  five  hours, 
in  which  the  confederates  were  forced  back  to  the  Big  Black  river,  losing  heavily  in 
men  and  artillery,  his  own  corps,  with  that  of  gen.  McPherson's,  suffering  terribly  in 
killed  and  Avounded.  The  confederates,  having  intrenched  themselves  on  both  banks  of 
the  river,  were  successfully  assaulted,  17  pieces  of  their  artillery  were  captured,  and  the 
remnant  of  gen.  Pemberton's  army  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  their  stronghold  of 
Vicksburg.  On  Nov.  30, 1864,  he  resigned  his  commission  as  maj.gen.  of  the  13th  army- 
corps,  and  retired  to  private  life. 

McCLINTOCK,  Sir  Francis  Leopold,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.,  b.  Ireland,  1819;  entered  the 
navy  in  1831,  and  in  1838,  having  passed  his  examinations,  he  went  to  South  America 
in  the  steamship  Gorgon.  For  his  services  in  bringing  off  the  Gorgon,  which  ran  ashore 
near  Montevideo,  he"  was  made  a  lieut.  in  1845.  He  was  attached  to  the  Pacific  squad- 
ron, 1845-47,  and  in  1848  was  a  member  of  the  Arctic  expedition  under  sir  James  C. 
Ross  for  the  relief  of  sir  John  Franklin.  In  1850  he  was  first  lieut.  of  the  Resistance  in  the 
Arctic  expedition  under  capt.  Austin;  and  in  April,  1851,  began  a  sledge  journey  along 
the  northern  shore  of  Parry  sound,  traveling  760  m.  in  80  days.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  was  made  a  commander,  and  in  1852  commanded  the  Intrepid,  in  the  Arctic 
expedition  under  sir  Edward  Belcher.  He  succeeded  in  rescuing  McClure  near  Mel- 
ville island,  but  was  afterwards  obliged  to  abandon  his  vessel;  and  only  one  of  the  five 
ships  which  had  composed  Belcher's  expedition  succeeded  in  reaching  England.  In  1857 
McClintock,  who  in  the  meantime  had  been  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  started  in  search 
of  sir  John  Franklin,  in  command  of  the  Fox,  a  screw-steamer  of  177  tons,  fitted  out 
by  lady  Franklin.  On  the  north-western  coast  of  King  William  Land  he  found  records 
of  the  death  of  sir  John  Franklin,  and  of  the  abandonment  of  the  Erehus  and  Terror. 
On  his  return  in  1859  he  was  knighted,  and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from 
the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin.  In  1865  he  w^as  made  commodore 
of  the  Jamaica  station,  and  in  1872  vice-admiral.  He  published,  in  1869,  Voyage  of  the 
Fox  in  the  Arctic  Sects. 

McCLINTOCK,  John,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1814-70;  b.  Philadelphia;  graduated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1835;  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
and  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  Dickinson  college  in  1837;  in  1840  trans- 
ferred to  the  professorship  of  Greek  and  Latin;  translated,  with  Dr.  Blumenthal,  in  1847, 
1^  eandei-'s  Life  of  Christ;  and,  with  prof.  Crooks  prepared  a  series  of  Greek  and  Latin 
text-books;  in  1848  was  elected  by  the  general  conference  editor  of  the  Methodist  Quar- 
terly Review,  retaining  the  position  for  eight  years.  In  1856  he  was  appointed,  with 
bishop  Simpson,  a  delegate  to  the  Wesleyan  Metliodist  conference  of  England,  and  to 
the  evangelical  alliance  held  at  Berlin.  In  1857  he  became  pastor  of  St.  Paul's  ]\Ietho- 
dist  church  in  New  York,  and  in  1860  was  preacher  in  the  American  chapel  in  Paris. 
When  in  Europe,  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  he  advocated  with  ability  the  union 
cause,  in  conversation,  by  the  pen,  and  on  the  platform;  and  his  home  in  Paris  was  a 
rallying  center  for  patriotic  Americans.     During  his  absence  he  was  corresponding  editor 
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of  the  Methodic.  Returning  to  America  in  1864,  he  was  again,  for  a  short  time,  placed 
in  charge  of  St.  Paul's  church  in  New  York.  His  health  failing,  he  resigned  in  1865, 
and  resided  in  Geriuantown,  Peun.  In  18G6  lie  removed  to  New  Brunswick,  supply- 
ing for  a  time  St.  James's  church,  and  was  made  chairman  of  tlie  central  centenary 
committee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Through  his  inlluence,  Daniel  Drew,  a 
member  of  St.  Paul's  church  in  New  York,  contributed  a  large  sum  to  the  centenary 
fund,  which  was  appropriated  for  the  founding  of  an  institution  at  Madison,  N.  J.,, 
called  the  Drew  theological  seminary.  Dr.  McClintock  was  its  president  till  his  death. 
Dr.  McClintock  attained  a  high  rank  as  a  scholar,  teacher,  wiiter,  and  preacher,  and 
for  many  years  was  a  leader  in  the  ^Methodist  church.  Besides  the  works  mentioned, 
and  numerous  articles  in  periodicals,  he  published  Analysis  of  Watson's  T lieological Insii- 
tutes;  /Ski'fclus  of  Eniinent  Methodist  Ministers;  The  Teni-poral  Power  of  the  Pope;  a  trans- 
lation of  Biuigener's  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  the  last  20  years  of  his  life  he- 
labored  in  preparing  the  Cyclopcedia  of  Biblical,  T  heological,  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature^ 
in.connection  withlhe  rev.  Dr.  James  Strong.  At  the  time  of  Dr.  McClintock's  death 
three  volumes  had  been  published,  the  work  being  continued  by  Dr.  Strong,  Six  vol- 
umes have  since  been  issued,  A  volume  of  Dr.  McClintock's  sermons,  entitled  Living 
Words,  and  Lectures  on  2  heological  Encyclopaedia  and  Methodology,  have  been  published 
since  his  death. 

McCLOSKEY,  Joitn,  d.d,,  Cardinal,  b.  Brooklyn,  1810;  educated  at  St.  Mary's 
college,  Maryland,  and  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1834,  After  spending  two  years  in- 
Rome,  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  became  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  church.  In  1844 
he  was  appointed  coadjutor  of  bishop  Hughes,  and  in  1847  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
the  new  diocese  of  Albany,  where  he  remained  till  1864,  when  he  succeeded  Dr,  Hughes 
as  archbishop  of  New  York.  In  1875  Pius  IX.  made  him  a  cardinal  with  the  title  of 
Santa  Maria  sopra  Mineroa,  and  he  received  his  cardinal's  hat  in  Rome  from  Leo  XIII. 
in  1878.  He  has  shown  himself  a  highly  vigorous  and  successful  administrator  in  all  his 
responsible  positions,  and  is  both  personally  esteemed  and  popular  as  a  cardinal-prince 
in  his  own  communion  and  outside  its  bounds. 

McCLUNG,  John  Alexander,  d.d.,  1804-59:  b.  Washington,  Ky. ;  studied  at 
Princeton  theological  seminary;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
1828;  abandoned  the  ministry  on  account  of  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  some  books 
of  the  Bible,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1835,  and  prac- 
ticed with  success  till  1849,  when  he  again  entered  the  ministry;  was  ordained  in  1C51,. 
and  was  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  Indianapolis,  1851-57;  declined  the 
presidency  of  Hanover  college;  was  pastor  at  i\[aysville,  Ky.,  in  1857.  He  was  a  man  of 
brilliant  intellect  and  solid  learning. 

McCLURE,  Alexander  Wilson,  d.d.,  1808-65;  b.  Boston;  educated  at  Yale  and 
Amherst  colleges  and  Andover  theological  seminary;  settled  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  1830-41;  resided  at  St.  xVugustine,  Fla.,  1841-44;  editor  of  the 
Christian  Observatory,  1844-47;  pastor  again  at  ]\Ialden,  1848-52;  pastor  of  the  First 
Reformed  church,  Jersey  City,  1852-55,  and  then  became  cor.sec,  of  the  Am.  and  For, 
Christian  union.  His  health  having  failed,  he  was  sent  in  1856  as  chaplain  of  the- 
Christian  union  to  Rome,  Italy.  In  1858  he  retired  from  public  life,  and  was  a  great 
sufferer  from  disease  until  his  death.  The  American  chapel  in  Paris  was  erected  with 
funds  obtained  by  Dr.  McClure.  His  contributions  were  numerous  for  the  Christian 
Observatory,  the  Is'ew  Brunswick  Review,  and  Literary  and  Theological  Peview.  He  pub- 
lished also  Lires  of  the  Chuf  Fathers  of  New  England;  the  Bi-Centennial  Book  of  Maiden;- 
The  Translators'  Revival,  besides  several  controversial  religious  treatises.  He  was  a  man 
of  v.-itand  learning  and  a  skillful  polemic,  defending  the  old  in  theology  and  in  ecclesias- 
tical procedure. 

McCLURE,  Sir  Rouert  John  le  jVIesurier.     See  Maclure,  ante. 

McCLURG,  James,  1747-1825;  b.  Va. ;  educated  at  William  and  Mary  college  and 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  wliere  he  took  his  medical  degree  in  1770.  In  London, 
where  he  continued  his  studies,  he  published  an  Ex,say  on  the  Human  Bile,  which  attracted 
much  attention.  On  his  return  to  Virginia  he  practiced  his  profession  first  at  Williams- 
burg, and  afterwards  at  Richmond,  and  stood  at  the  head  of  the  profession  in  the 
state.     He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  framed  the  U.  S.  constitution. 

McCOOK,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Dakotah,  formed  since  the  census  of  1870;  watered  by  the 
Vermilion  river;  432  sq.m.     The  soil  is  fertile  and  the  surface  mostly  prairie  land. 

McCOOK.  Alexander  McDowell,  b,  Columbiana  co,,  Ohio,  1831;  graduated  at 
West  Point,  and  entered  the  army  in  1852  as  brevet  second  lieut,  of  infantry.  He  was 
employed  for  a  time  in  garrison  duty,  afterwards  in  Indian  warfare,  and  in  1858  was 
appointed  instructor  in  infantry  tactics  at  West  Point.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion 
he  was  appointed  col,  of  the  1st  Ohio  volunteers,  which  he  led  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run.  In  1861  he  was  made  brig.gen.  of  volunteers  and  assigned  to  a  command  in  the 
army  of  the  Cumberland.  He  commanded  a  division  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh  and  the 
siege  of  Corinth;  led  the  1st  army  corps  in  the  battle  of  Perryville,  the  20th  army  corps 
at  Stone  river  and  Chickamauga.  and  the  troops  for  the  defense  of  Washington  against 
Early  in  1864.     He  was  brevetted  maj.gen,  of  the  regular  army,  but  having  resigned  his 
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■commission  in  1865,  v/as  promoted  in  1867  to  be  lieut.col.  of  infantry.  His  father  and 
seven  of  his  brotliers  served  in  the  war,  and  tlie  father  and  three  of  his  sons  were 
killed.     Four  of  the  eight  brothers  attained  the  rank  of  general, 

MoCOOK,  Edward  M.,  b.  Steubenville,  Ohio,  1834;  received  only  a  common-school 
■education;  accompanied  governor  Medary  to  Minnesota  as  his  private  secretary  in  1856; 
in  1859  went  to  Pike's  Peak,  and  in  1860  was  a  member  of  the  Kansas  legislature; 
enlisted  in  the  war  for  the  union,  and  led  various  successful  cavalry  raids  in  tlie  Atlanta 
and  other  campaigns,  attaining  the  rank  of  brig.gen.  in  1864,  and  brevet  maj.geu.  in 
1865.  He  was  minister  to  the  Sandwich  islands  from  1866  to  1869,  and  afterwa,rds  for 
six  or  seven  years  governor  of  Colorado. 

MACCOIID,  Louisa  S.  (Cheves),  daughter  of  Langdon  Cheves.  b.  Columbia,  S.C., 
1810;  was  married  in  1840  to  David  J.  Maccord;  in  1848  translated  Bastiat's  Sophisms  of 
the  Protective  Policy;  in  the  same  year  published  a  volume  of  poems.  My  Breams;  and 
in  1851  Caliis  Oracchus,  a  tragedy.  She  wrote  extensively  for  De  Bote's  Revieio  and  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  and  during  the  rebellion  rendered  valuable  service  in  the 
■confederate  hospitals. 

McCORMICK,  Cyrus  Hall,  b.  Va.,  1809;  removed  to  Cincinnati  in  1845,  and  to 
^Chicago  in  1847.  In  1816  his  father  invented  a  machine  intended  to  supersede  the  sickle 
:and  scythe  in  the  harvest  field;  and  the  sou,  having  had  his  thoughts  thus  early  directed 
to  the  object,  in  1831  produced  and  afterwards  patented  the  reaping  machine  which, 
subsequently  greatly  improved  by  him,  has  become  celebrated  in  different  lands,  and  has 
won  for  its  inventor  many  gold  medals  and  other  distinctions,  as  well  as  great  wealth. 
In  1859  with  a  portion  of  his  wealth  he  contributed  largely  to  the  establishment  at 
Chicago  of  the  Presbyterian  theological  seminar}^  of  the  north-west;  and  has  since 
endowed  a  professor's  chair  in  Washington  and  Lee  college,  Lexington,  Va.,  besides 
presenting  to  the  institution  a  telescope,  ordered  from  Alvan  Clark  on  the  stipulated 
condition  that  the  object  glass  should  be  equal  in  size  and  finish  to  that  of  the  similar 
instrument  furnished  by  the  same  maker  for  the  naval  observatory  at  Washington, 
D,  C.     Mr.  McCormick  is  a  zealous  upholder  of  the  strict  form  of  Calvinistic  doctrine, 

McCORMICK,  Richard,  C,  Jr.,  b.  N.  Y,,  1832;  having  received  a  classical  and 
practical  education,  in  1850  he  turned  his  attention  to  commercial  pursuits  in  Wall 
:street.  New  York.  On  his  return  from  a  tour  through  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  he  pub- 
lished a  Visit  to  the  Gamp  before  Sehastopol  (1855);  St.  Paul  to  St.  Sophia,  etc.  From 
1857  to  '61  he  was  trustee  of  the  New  York  public  schools,  became  a  journalist  in  1859, 
and  editor  of  the  Young  Men's  Magazine.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  represented 
several  New  York  journals  as  special  correspondent.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  chief 
clerk  of  the  department  of  agriculture,  in  1863  secretary  of  Arizona,  in  1866  governor 
of  that  territory,  and  was  elected  delegate  to  congress  from  Arizona  for  6  years,  1869-75, 
At  present,  although  residing  in  New  York  city,  he  is  active  in  forwarding  the  mining 
interests  of  Arizona,  and  is  president  of  the  Freeland  mine  in  Colorado.  On  Dec. 
17,  1877,  he  was  appointed  U,  S,  commissioner-general  to  the  Paris  exposition,  where 
his  judicious  conduct  of  affairs  did  full  justice  to  the  U.  S.  exhibits,  and  reflected  credit 
on  his  administrative  qualities.  On  Mar.  3,  1877,  he  had  been  made  assistant  secretary 
of  the  U,  S.  treasury,  became  one  of  the  national  republican  committee  on  July  2  of  the 
same  year,  and  retired  from  the  treasury  department  Sept.  15,  1877,  on  account  of  fail- 
ing health. 

McCOSH,  James,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  1811;  educated  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh;  while  at  the  latter  he  wrote  an  essay  on  the  philosophy  of 
the  Stoics  for  which,  on  motion  of  sir  William  Hamilton,  the  honorary  degree  of  a.m. 
was  conferred  on  him;  in  1835  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland  at 
Arbroath;  in  1839  became  pastor  at  Brechin,  where  he  was  active  in  the  movement 
which,  in  1843,  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Free  church;  where  also  he  published 
in  1850  his  book  on  the  Methods  of  the  Bivine  Oovernment,  Physical  and  Moral,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame  as  a  philosophical  writer.  In  1851  was  chosen  professor 
of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  Queen's  college,  Belfast,  where  he  was  distinguished  as  a 
lecturer;  wrote  in  1856,  jointly  with  prof.  George  Dickie,  m.d..  Typical  Forms  and 
Special  Ends  in  Creation;  published,  in  1866,  Intuitions  of  the  Mind  Inductively  Investi- 
gated, being  a  Befense  of  Fundamental  Truth;  in  1862,  The  Supernatural  in  Relation  to 
the  Natural;  and  in  1866,  An  Examination  of  Mill' s  Philosophy.  In  1868,  having  been 
elected  president  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  he  became  a  resident  of  Princeton,  where 
he  has,  by  his  successful  administration  and  wide  reputation,  contributed  greatly  to  the 
remarkable  prosperity  which  the  institution  now  enjoys  (see  New  Jersey,  College  of). 
He  has  published  ihe  Laws  of  Biscursive  Ihought  and  a  Treatise  on  Logic  (1869);  Chris- 
tianity and  Positivism,  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  on  the  El}"  foundation  at  the  Union 
theological  seminary  in  New  York  (1871);  The  Scottish  Philosophy,  Biographical,  E.rposi- 
tory,  and  Critical,  from  Ilutcheson  to  Hamilton  (1874);  A  Reply  to  Professor  TyndaU's  Bel- 
fast Address  (1875);  besides  frequent  contributions  to  the  Princeton  Review  ?iwA  other 
periodicals  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain.  With  a  keen  discriminative  intellect  he 
combines  a  broad  mental  scope;  he  has  abundant  philosophical  learning,  and  holds 
stoutly  to  the  ancient  doctrinal  system  of  his  church  in  a  spirit  not  averse  to  liberty  and 
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modern  light.  This  liberality  makes  him  au  efflcient  critic  of  speculations  that  are  put 
iorth  as  facts. 

3IcC0SKRY,  Samuel  Allen,  d.d.,  d.c.l,,  b.  Carlisle,  Penn.,  1804;  was  a  cadet  at 
West  Point  for  one  year;  graduated  at  Dickinson  college,  aud  became  a  successful  lawyer, 
but  left  that  profession  to  become  a  minister  of  the  Episcopal  church.  He  was  a  rector 
tirst  in  Reading,  Penn.,  then  in  Phihuleliihia,  and  consecrated  bishop  of  Michigan  in 
1836.     In  1878  he  was  deposed  upon  charges  affecting  his  moral  character. 

McCRACKEN,  a  co.  in  w.  Kentucky,  bounded  by  the  Tennessee  and  Ohio  rivers, 
and  traversed  by  the  Clark  river  and  the  Paducah  and  Memphis  railroad;  233  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  16,260.  It  has  a  level  surface  and  fertile  soil,  the  productions  being  Irish  and 
sweet  potatoes,  butter,  tobacco,  Intiian  corn,  aud  wheat.  There  are  manufactures  of 
agricultural  implements,  carriages  and  wagons,  tobacco,  etc. 

McCREA,  Jane,  1754-77,  b.  N.  J. ;  after  the  death  of  her  father,  a  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian clergyman,  she  lived  near  fort  Edward  with  her  brother,  who,  on  the 
arrival  of  Burgoyne  in  1777,  Avishing  to  take  her  to  some  more  protected  place,  sent  for 
her  to  the  house  of  a  3[rs.  McNeil  at  Fort  Edward.  His  sister  was  engaged  to  David 
Jones,  a  tory  and  an  olficer  in  a  loyalist  regiment.  In  the  hope  of  meeting  him,  whom 
she  believed  to  be  with  Burgoyne's  army,  she  put  off  her  departure  for  some  time,  till, 
on  the  day  it  was  to  take  place,  the  McNeil  house  was  surrounded  by  Indians,  and  its 
inmates  taken  to  Burgoyne's  camp.  Mrs.  McNeil  arrived  there  in  safety,  but  a  fresh 
party  of  Indians  soon  brought  in  the  scalp  of  Miss  McCrea.  The  manner  of  her  death, 
which  was  the  subject  of  a  sharp  correspondence  between  Burgoyne  and  Gates,  is  not 
known.  The  Indians  pretended  that  she  was  killed  by  a  stray  sliot  from  the  Americans; 
and  according  to  another  stor}'-  she  was  tomahawked  in  a  dispute  among  the  Indians  as 
to  whom  she  belonged.  A  later  legend  affirmed  that  the  Indians  had  been  employed  by 
Jones  to  bring  her  to  the  British  camp,  and  that  they  had  murdered  her  in  a  quarrel  as 
to  the  reward  promised. 

McCULLOCH,  a  co.  in  w.  Texas,  having  the  Colorado  river  as  its  n.  boundary;  915 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  1533.  Stock-raising  is  followed  by  the  inhabitants  more  than  agricul- 
ture, though  the  bottom-lands  along  the  Colorado  are  fertile. 

McCULLOCIT,  Ben,  1814r-62,  b.  Tenn. ;  took  part  in  the  struggle  for  Texan  ibde- 
pendence,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  Mexican  war.  In  1853  he  was  made  a  U.  S. 
marshal,  and  in  1857  commissioner  of  Utah.  He  was  a  brig. gen.  in  the  confederate  ser- 
vice during  the  civil  war,  and  commanded  in  several  engagements  in  Missouri.  He  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge. 

McCULLOCH,  Hugh,  b.  Me.,  1811;  studied  at  Bowdoin  college,  but  on  account 
of  ill  health  did  not  graduate;  in  1833  he  removed  to  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  law.  In  1855  he  was  made  president  of  the  Indiana  state  bank, 
where  he  had  been  employed  since  1835,  which  position  he  held  for  eight  years,  gaining 
a  more  than  local  reputation  as  a  skilled  financier.  In  1863  secretary  Chase,  of  the 
treasury,  called  him  to  Washington  to  take  charge  of  the  newly  created  bureau  of  the 
currency,  and  appointed  him  comptroller  of  that  department.  In  Mar.,  1865,  McCul- 
loch  succeeded  Fessenden  as  secretary  of  the  treasury  at  the  request  of  president  Lin- 
coln, and  held  that  position  until  Mar.,  1869.  The  derangement  of  the  finances  occa- 
sioned by  the  rebellion  and  by  the  very  large  issue  of  legal-tender  notes  and  national 
bonds  gave  rise  to  many  difficult  questions  to  be  decided  by  the  head  of  the  treasury 
department.  Mr.  McCulloch  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  specie  resumption  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  and  a  firm  friend  of  the  national-bank  system  as  uniform  and  safe. 
For  the  greater  part  of  his  term  of  office  he  was  in  opposition  to  congress  on  the  subject 
of  retiring  the  legal-tender  notes,  arguing  that  the  "best  way  to  resume  is  to  resume." 
The  fear  of  contraction  was  very  great,  and  it  was  thought  that  business  interests 
would  suffer  from  haste  in  the  matter.  Though  McCulloch  has  since  acknowledged 
that  in  some  details  of  his  scheme  he  was  mistaken,  the  general  principles  he  advocated 
have  been  proved  correct  by  subsequent  events.  In  1869  he  retired  from  the  treasury, 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Jay  Cooke,  McCulloch  &  Co.,  London,  and  has  since 
been  engaged  in  banking  in  that  city. 

McCURDY,  Charles  Johnson,  ll.d.,  b.  Conn.,  1797;  educated  at  Yale,  and  called 
to  the  bar,  where  he  took  a  high  position.  He  was  several  times  chosen  to  the  legisla- 
ture, of  which  he  was  speaker  for  three  years.  In  the  years  1845  and  1846  he  was  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  the  state.  He  was  api)ointed  by  Mr.  Fillmore  minister  to  Austria  in 
1851;  and  from  1856  to  1867  he  was  an  associate  justice,  first  of  the  superior,  and  after- 
wards of  the  supreme  court  of  Connecticut. 

McDonald,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Missouri,  having  Arkansas  on  the  s.,  and  Indian  terri- 
tory on  the  w. ;  475  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  7,816.  _  It  is  a  fertile  region,  the  surface  undulating; 
productions,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
butter,     Co.  seat,  Pineville. 

Mcdonald,  Charles  J.,  1793-1860;  b.  S.  C. ;  settled  in  Georgia,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  a  judge  of  the  state  circuit  court  in  1825,  a  member  of  the 
state  senate  in  1837,  and  governor  1839-43.  From  1857  till  his  death  he  was  an  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  state  supreme  court. 
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MACDONALD,  Flora,  a  Scottish  heroine,  1720-90;  b.  in  the  island  of  South  Uist, 
one  of  the  Hebrides.  When  the  pretender,  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  after  the  battle  of 
Cullodeu,  in  1746,  fled  and  was  pursued  by  the  king's  troops,  he  was  rescued  by  the 
exertions  of  Flora,  and  conducted  by  her  disguised  as  her  female  servant  to  the  isle  of 
Skye.  They  were  assisted  by  lady  Macdonald,  who  committed  them  to  the  care  of  Mac- 
donald of  Kingsburgh.  A  reward  of  £30,000  was  offered  for  the  prince.  When  the  act 
of  Flora  became  known  she  was  arrested,  and,  after  being  kept  five  months  on  various 
vessels  of  war,  she  was  sent  to  London,  but  soon  discharged  under  the  indemnity  act  of 
1747.  In  1750  she  returned  to  Scotland,  and  was  married  to  Allan  Macdonald  of  Kings- 
burgh. They  emigrated  to  America  in  1774,  and  settled  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  In  the 
revolutionary  war  Macdonald  took  the  part  of  the  Britisli,  and  served  in  the  army. 
Flora  returned  to  Europe  alone,  but  was  soon  joined  by  her  husband.  Her  four  sons 
entered  the  British  army. 

MACDONALD,  George,  b  Huntley,  Scotland,  1824;  educated  at  King's  college  and 
Aberdeen  university,  and  studied  for  the  ministry  at  the  Independent  college  in  High- 
bury, London.  He  was  for  some  years  a  Congregational  minister,  but,  quitting  the  min- 
istry, he  removed  k)  London  and  devoted  himself  to  authorship,  in  which  he  has  attained 
a  high  position  as  a  novelist  and  poet.  In  1872-73  he  visited  the  United  States,  chiefly  on 
a  lecturing  tour,  but  preaching  in  a  few  pulpits.  His  first  book,  Within  and  Without,  a 
dramatic  poem,  appeared  in  1856,  and  among  his  later  publications  are:  David  Elginh'od, 
1862;  Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighborhood,  1866;  Robert  Falconer,  1868;  Wilfrid  Oumbermedey 
1871;  Malcolm,  1874;  The  Marquis  of  Lassie,  1877;  Sir  Gibbie,  1879;  and  Mary  Marston, 
1881.  He  has  written  also  on  theological  subjects,  and  his  novels  have  much  theology 
and  practical  religion.  His  thought  is  original  and  vigorous,  while  he  is  master  of  a 
clear  and  elegant  style. 

MACDONALD,  Sir  John  Alexander,  d.c.l.,  b.  Canada,  1815;  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1835,  and  was  returned  to  parliament  in  1844  as  conservative  member  for  Kings- 
ton, which  city  he  has  continued  to  represent.  In  1847  he  became  a  member  of  the 
executive  council  and  receiver-general,  and  later  in  the  same  year  commissioner  of  crown 
lands.  He  was  in  opposition  1850-54,  and  in  the  latter  year  entered  a  coalition  cabinet 
as  attorney-general,  holding  office  till  1862,  when  the  ministry,  upon  the  defeat  of  their 
militia  bill,  resigned.  In  1864  he  entered  tlie  cabinet  of  sir  E.  P.  Tache  as  attorney- 
general.  A  coalition  was  now  formed  between  the  leaders  of  the  government  and  the 
opposition  on  the  bill  to  unite  all  British  America  under  a  federal  government.  In 
1865  sir  John  became  minister  of  militia;  in  1868,  minister  of  justice  and  attorney-gen- 
eral; and  in  1869  premier  in  the  Dominion  cabinet,  going  out  of  office  in  1873.  He 
formed  another  cabinet  in  1878,  taking  himself  the  post  of  minister  of  the  interior. 

McDonnell,  sir  Richard  Graves,  ll.d.,  b.  Ireland,  1815;  educated  at  Trinity- 
college,  Dublin,  and  called  to  the  Irish  and  afterwards  to  the  English  bar.  He  waa 
made  chief-justice  of  the  Gambia  district,  Africa,  in  1843,  and  governor  of  the  British 
settlements  on  the  Gambia  in  1847.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  conquered  a  number  of 
hostile  native  tribes,  and  explored  a  considerable  portion  of  Africa  from  the  Gambia  to 
the  Senegal.  In  1852  he  became  governor  of  St.  Vincent,  and  in  1855  governor-in-chief 
of  South  Australia.  He  was  appointed  lieut.gov.  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1864,  and  was  gov- 
ernor of  Hong-Kong,  1865-72. 

Mcdonough,  a  w.  co.  in  IlUnois;  576  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  27,985.  The  surface  pre- 
sents an  undulating  appearance,  and  is  chiefly  fertile  prairie  land.  It  is  drained  by 
Crooked  creek,  and  intersected  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  and  the  Toledo, 
Peoria  and  Warsaw  railroads.  The  productions  are  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  oats,  wool, 
butter,  and  potatoes.  There  are  a  large  number  of  flour  and  saw  mills,  and  manufac- 
tories of  carriages  and  saddlery  and  harness.     Co.  seat,  Macomb. 

Mcdonough,  Thomas,  1783-1825;  b.  Dei.;  became  a  midshipman  in  1800,  and 
three  years  later  was  on  the  frigate  Philadelphia  in  Preble's  expedition  against  Tripoli; 
he  was  also  attached  to  the  schooner  Enterprise  under  Decatur,  and  was  one  of  the 
party  which  recaptured  the  Philadelphia  from  the  Tripolitans  in  1804.  He  was  made  a 
lieut.  in  1807,  and  a  master-commandant  in  1813.  On  lake  Champlain,  in  1814,  he 
defeated  the  English  fleet  under  commodore  Downie.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  com- 
manded the  Mediterranean  fleet. 

McDOUGAL,  David  D.,  b.  Ohio,  1809;  entered  the  navy,  1828;  made  lieut.  in 
1841,  and  commander  in  1857.  While  in  command  of  the  Wyoming  in  1863,  lie  fought 
off  the  coast  of  Japan  (with  six  Japanese  batteries  firing  on  him)  three  ships  of  the 
Japanese  navy,  and  succeeded  in  defeating  them.  He  was  made  commodore  in  1869, 
and  was  retired  in  1871. 

McDOUGALL,  Alexander,  1731-86:  b.  Scotland;  a  printer,  and  in  1770  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  libeling  the  provincial  government  of  New  York,  where  his  father 
had  settled  in  1755.  He  served  through  the  revolutionary  war  with  distinction,  became 
amaj.gen.,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  battles  of  Germantown  and  Wliite  Plains. 
From  1778  to  1780  he  was  in  command  of  the  forts  along  the  Hudson,  and  in  1781  was 
elected  to  congress. 
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McDOUGALL.  J.orES  A.,  1817-67;  b.  N.  Y. ;  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Illinois 
in  1887,  and  was  state  attoi-Dcy-genoral  in  1842  and  1844;  settled  in  San  Francisco  in 
1849,  and  the  next  year  was  elected  attorney-general  of  California.  He  was  a  demo- 
cratic member  of  congress,  1858-55,  and  U.  S.  senator,  1861-67;  in  the  latter  body  acting 
as  chairman  of  the  Pacific  railroad  committee,  and  belonging  to  that  section  of  the 
democratic  party  known  as  "war  democrats." 

McDowell,  a  co.  in  w.  North  Carolina,  bounded  on  the  w,  by  the  Black  moun- 
tains; 550  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  9,836.  The  valleys  are  fertile,  and  produce  wheat,  rye, 
Indian  corn,  oats,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  wool,  and  butter.     Co.  seat,  Marion. 

McDowell,  the  extreme  s.  co.  of  West  Virginia,  on  the  border  line  of  Virginia, 
watered  by  a  fork  of  the  Sandy  river;  900  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  3,074.  It  is  mountainous  in 
the  s.  and  e.  parts.  The  productions  are:  Indian  corn,  oats,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes, 
tobacco,  butter,  and  wool.     Co.  seat,  Perrysville. 

McDowell,  Ephraim,  1771-1 830;b.  in  Rockbridge  co.,  Va. ;  attended  medical 
lectures  in  Edinburgh  in  1793-94;  settled  in  Danville,  Ky.,  in  1795,  and  became  the 
leading  practical  surgeon  in  several  states.  He  performed  the  first  operation  recorded 
in  this  country  in  ovarian  surgery  at  Danville,  in  Dec,  1809.  A  report  of  this  and  of 
other  cases,  from  the  pen  of  the  operator  himself,  appeared  in  the  Eclectic  Repertory  and 
Analytic  Review  in  1816.  He  was  skillful  in  every  branch  of  the  surgical  art,  having 
cut  no  less  than  32  times  for  stone  in  the  bladder  without  losing  a  single  case. 

McDowell,  Irwin,  b.  Columbus,  Ohio,  1818;  was  educated  partly  at  a  French 
military  school,  and  afterwards  at  the  military  academy  of  West  Point,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1838,  remaining  there  until  1845,  in  the  service  of  the  government.  He  served 
in  the  war  with  ^lexico,  and  was  brevetted  a  capt.  for  good  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  acted  as  assistant  adjt.gen.,  being  assigned 
to  duty  in  various  departments  until  1858,  when  he  occupied  a  year's  leave  of  absence 
in  visiting  Europe.  In  1861  he  was  in  Washington,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion 
was  employed  in  organizing  the  volunteer  troops.  He  was  commissioned  brig.gen. 
U.  S.  army.  May  14,  1861,  and  on  May  27  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  of  which  army  he  was  the  head  during  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Bull 
Run,  July  21.  On  being  superseded  in  this  command,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
defenses  of  Washington,  but  Mar.  14,  1862,  was  commissioned  a  maj.gen.  of  volunteers, 
and  given  a  corps  command  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  He  served  in  northern 
Virginia,  and  at  the  second  defeat  of  Bull  Run.  During  the  last  year  of  the  war  he  was 
employed  on  court-martial  duty,  and  in  command  of  the  department  of  the  Pacific.  In 
1865  he  received  his  brevet  of  maj.gen.  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  the  following  year  was 
mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service.  He  has  since  been  commissioned  maj.gen.  U.  S. 
army,  and  has  commanded  the  departments  of  the  east,  the  south,  and  the  Pacific,  being 
still  (1881)  in  the  latter  command. 

McDUFFIE,  an  e.  co.  in  Georgia,  having  the  Little  river  for  its  n.  boundary,  and 
intersected  by  the  Georgia  railroad;  350  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  9,449.  The  surface  is  varied, 
generally  heavily  timbered,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.     Co.  seat,  Thomson. 

McDUFFIE,  George,  1788-1851;  b.  Ga. ;  graduated  at  South  Carolina  college, 
entered  the  bar  in  1814,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  legislature  in 
1818.  In  a  duel  arising  out  of  a  political  dispute  he  received  a  wound,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  never  fully  recovered.  From  1821  to  1834  he  was  a  member  of  congress,  where 
he  opposed  internal  improvements  and  the  protective  tariff,  and  in  his  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  ways  and  means  committee,  defended  the  U.  S.  bank.  In  his  earlier  public 
career  he  had  been  an  advocate  of  a  centralized  government;  but  in  congress,  following 
the  general  sentiment  of  his  state,  he  advocated  states  rights,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest 
defenders  of  the  right  of  nullification  during  the  controversy  between  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  South  Carolina,  which  had  its  immediate  cause  in  the  hostility  of  the  latter 
to  a  high  protective  tariff,  and  was  carried  on  from  1820  to  1832.  In  1835,  having 
resigned  his  seat  in  congress,  he  was  elected  governor  of  South  Carolina;  and  he  was  a 
U.  S.  senator  from  1843  to  1846,  when  ill-health  compelled  him  to  resign. 

MAC:^,  Jean,  b.  Paris.  1815;  of  a  working  family,  but  given  a  solid  education.  At 
20  he  was  a  teacher  of  history  in  the  college  Stanislas.  When  the  revolution  of  1848 
brought  the  republic,  he  supported  the  new  government  with  enthusiasm,  as  one  of  the 
editors  of  La  Repuhlique.  On  Napoleon's  coup  d'etat,  in  1851,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
Paris,  and  became  teacher  of  natural  sciences  and  literature  in  a  seminarv  for  girls  in 
Alsace.  Here  he  conceived  the  happy  plan  of  ympulariziug  scientific  studies  for  chil- 
dren, and  began  by  the  publication  of  the  Hiatory  of  a  Mouthful  of  Bread,  or  letters  to  a 
little  girl,  explaining,  with  the  interest  of  a  story,  the  laws  of  physiology  pertaining  to 
digestion.  Tiiis  plan  was  continued  in  a  series  of  books  published  in  France  which 
have  had  a  great  ])opularity.  In  1863  he  joined  Hetzcl  in  the  conduct  of  the  Marjazin 
d'Education  et  de  Recreation.  In  1866  he  had  organized  a  teachers'  league  of  30,000 
members,  which  i)romoted  i)opular  education  not  only  througli  schools,  but  also  through 
the  formation  of  communal  libraries,  and  by  its  pressure  in  favor  of  free  and  obligatory 
education.  We  translate  a  few  of  the  titles  of  Mace's  admirable  books  for  children: 
Stories  of  the  Little  Chateau;  i heater  of  the  LJttle  Chateau;  History  of  Two  Ai)ple  Mer- 
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chants;  Servants  of  the  Stomach—^  sequel  to  the  History  of  a  Mouthful  of  Bread;  The  Eye; 
Letter  of  a  Peasant  of  Alsace  to  a  Senator;  The  Separation  of  the  School  and  the  Church; 
and  Half  Instruction.  The  last  two  works  are  intended  to  lay  out  the  work  of  the 
teachers'  league  {ligue  de  V enseignment)  of  which  Mace  is  president. 

MACEDO'NIUS,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (a.d.  341).     See  Macedonians,  ante. 

MACEDO'NIUS  was  nominated  bishop  of  Constantinople  by  the  emperor  Anasta- 
sius  I.,  about  496  a.d.  Because  he  had  subscribed  the  henoticon,  or  ''decree  of  union," 
which  the  emperor  Zeno  had  issued  in  482,  the  monks  of  the  capital  renounced  fellow- 
ship with  him  and  persistently  rejected  his  advances  towards  reconciliation.  Yet,  in 
accordance  with  his  general  mildness,  he  abstained  from  treating  them  severely.  About 
511,  having,  by  his  recognition  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  emperor,  he  was  deposed  and  banished  by  him  on  a  charge  of  heresy  and  crime. 
The  church  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  pronounced  this  sentence  unjust,  and  Vitalian  the 
Gotb,  in  514,  rose  up  in  arms  against  it,  but  without  success.  Two  years  afterwards 
Macedonius  was  released  from  exile  by  death. 

MACEI'O,  or  Macay'o,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Alagoas,  in  Brazil;  pop.  8,000.  It 
has  3  cimrches  and  as  many  schools.  The  inhabitants  are  agriculturists,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  rum.  At  its  port,  Jagnara,  there  is  some  ship-building, 
and  sugar  and  cotton  are  exported. 

McENTEE,  Jervis,  b.  Rondout,  N.  Y.,  1828;  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  land- 
scape painting  with  F.  E.  Church;  and,  in  1858,  opened  a  studio  in  New  York,  where 
he  soon  obtained  a  high  position  among  American  artists.  His  principal  success  was 
gained  in  depicting  mountain  scenery,  and  by  his  skill  in  the  treatment  of  foliage.  His 
style  is  refined,  his  brush  being  handled  with  delicacy,  though  vigorously,  and  he  is 
specially  notable  for  luminous  effects.  In  recent  years  he  has  undertaken  figure-paint- 
ing, and  has  given  evidences  of  ability  in  this  direction,  apparently  equal  to  that  which 
has  been  conceded  to  him  as  a  landscape  artist. 

MACERA'TA,  a  province  in  e.  Italy,  in  the  marches  on  the  Adriatic  coast;  1057 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  236,994.  The  Apennines  intersect  it,  and  much  of  the  country  is  moun- 
tainous and  incapable  of  cultivation.  The  valleys  and  level  districts  are  fertile,  and  in 
them  large  quantities  of  corn  and  wine  are  raised.     Capital,  Macerata. 

MAGFARLANE,  Robert,  1734-1804;  b.  Scotland;  educated  at  Edinburgh  and 
was  for  a  time  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle.  He  published  an  edition  of  Ossian  in 
the  Gaelic,  with  a  Latin  translation,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  concerned  with  Macpher- 
son  in  the  production  of  the  Ossianic  poems. 

McFERRIN,  John  Berry,  d.d.,  b.  Rutherford,  Tenn.,  1807;  admitted  as  a 
preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  1825,  and  was  a  missionary  for  two  years 
among  the  Cherokee  Indians.  .In  1840  he  began  to  edit  the  Southwestern  Christian 
J[c?wcai{«  at  Nashville,  which  he  continued  for  18  years;  was  in  1858  appointed  book- 
agent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church;  in  1866  was  made  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  board  of  missions.  He  is  the  author  of  History  of  Methodism  in  Tennessee,  3  vols.,  and 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  Bedford's  History  of  the  Organization  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South. 

MacGA'HAN.  Januarius  Aloysius,  1844-78;  b.  Ohio;  of  Irish- American  parent- 
age. He  commenced  the  practice  of  composition  when  quite  young,  and  entered  jour- 
nalism as  a  correspondent.  In  1868  he  visited  Europe,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-German  war  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Neio  York  Herald,  and  accompanied 
the  army  of  Bourbaki,  whose  defeat  and  retreat  into  Switzerland  he  described  in  his 
letters.  He  was  in  Paris  during  the  Commune  and  wrote  vigorous  and  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  the  time.  On  one  occasion  he  was  arrested,  and  was 
preserved  from  death  at  the  hands  of  the  infuriated  communists  only  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  American  minister.  During  the  summer  of  1871  he  traveled  through  Europe, 
and  in  the  autumn  was  ordered  by  the  Herald  to  Russia,  where  he  remained  during  the 
following  year.  The  Russian  expedition  to  Khiva  in  1873  was  attended  by  MacGahan 
in  the  capacity  of  correspondent  of  the  Herald,  despite  the  positive  directions  to  the  con- 
trary of  gen.  Kaufmann,  commanding  the  expedition.  The  pertinacity,  shrewdness, 
and  good-nature  with  which  the  American  persisted  in  carrying  his  point  insured  his 
success;  and,  though  at  times  hunted  by  Cossacks  under  orders  to  restrain  him,  lie  was 
able  to  fulfill  his  engagement,  and  convey  intelligence  to  the  journal  employing  hira  that 
reached  the  public  in  no  other  way.  The  information  which  he  gained  during  the 
progress  of  this  expedition  was  afterwards  published  by  MacGahan  in  book-form  under 
the  title  Campaigning  on  the  Oxus  and  the  Fall  of  Khiva.     The  latter  part  of  the  year 

1873  was  spent  by  MacGahan  at  his  home  in  Ohio  and  in  Cuba;  and  in  the  spring  of 

1874  he  was  in  London,  whence  he  was  ordered  by  the  Herald  to  proceed  to  Spain  to 
report  the  Carlist  outbreak  of  that  year.  He  joined  the  army  of  Don  Carlos,  and  accom- 
panied it  for  ten  months,  continuing  a  voluminous  and  graphic  correspondence  with  his 
journal  during  the  progress  of  the  campaign.  While  in  Spain  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  republicans,  was  mistaken  for  a  Carlist,  and  again  owed  his  life  to  the  intervention 
of  the  representative  of  his  government.  In  1875  he  accompanied  the  Pandora  expe- 
dition toward  the  north  pole,  organized  by  the  editor  of  the  Herald  and  capt.  Allen 
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Young,  and  on  his  return  published  an  account  of  liis  experiences  witli  the  title  Under 
tlie  Norther)i  Lights.  He  now  resigned  from  the  employ  of  the  Herald,  and  entered  that 
of  the  London  IJaiii/  JVewn  ;  and  in  June,  1876,  took  his  departure  to  join  the  Turkish 
army  in  the  capacity  of  war-correspondent  of  that  journal.  But  the  progress  of  this  duty 
soon  brought  to  MacG.diau's  ears  rumors  of  the  commission  of  horrible  barbarities  by 
the  Turkish  guerrillas  (Baslu-Bazouks)  in  Bulgaria,  and  he  repaired  to  tliat  country  to 
witness  for  hiniself  and  to  the  world  tlie  truth  or  falsity  of  these  statements.  The  hor- 
rible evidences  of  the  malignant  cruelty  which  had  characterized  Turkish  warfare  ni 
Bulgaria  roused  in  tlie  American  feelings  of  the  most  intense  indignation,  and  he 
recapitulated  the  history  of  his  experiences  in  the  colunms  of  the  Daily  News  in  language 
which  awakened  the  profoundest  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  British  ])ublic,  and, 
indeed,  wherever  the  terrible  story  lound  readers.  Concerning  the  extraordinary  series 
of  letters  which  at  this  period  drew  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  to  the  columns 
of  the  Daily  Neics.  the  following,  from  the  pen  of  Archibald  Forbes,  who  was  long 
associated  with  ^lacGahan.  will  be  read  with  interest:  '■  MacGahan's  work  in  exposing 
the  Bulgarian  atrocities  of  1876  produced  very  remarkable  results.  As  mere  literary- 
work  there  is  nothing  that  I  know  of  to  excel  it  in  vividness,  in  pathos,  in  a  burning 
earnestness,  in  a  glow  that  thrills  from  the  heart  to  the  heart.  His  letters  fired  Mr. 
Gladstone  into  a  convulsive  paroxysm  of  revolt  against  the  barbarities  they  described. 
They  stirred  England  to  its  very  depths,  and  men  traveling  in  railway  carriages  were  to 
be  noticed  with  flushed  faces  and  moistened  eyes  as  they  read  them.  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
then  premier  of  England,  tried  to  whistle  down  the  wind  the  veracity  of  the  exposures 
they  made.  The  master  of  sneers  jibed  at  the  "coffee-house  babble  "  that  w^as  making 
the  nations  to  throb  with  imlignant  passion.  A  British  official.  Mr.  Walter  Baring,  was 
Bent  into  Bulgaria  on  the  track  of  the  two  Americans,  MacGahan  and  Schuyler,  with 
intent  to  break  down  their  testimony  by  cold  official  investigations.  But,  lo!  Baring  was 
an  honest  man  with  a  heart;  and  he  who  had  been  sent  out  to  curse  MacGahan  blessed 
him  instead  altogether,  for  he  more  than  confirmed  his  figures  and  pictures  of  nuu'der, 
brutality,  and  atrocity.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  Ohio  boy,  who  three  years  ago 
was  laid  in  his  all  too-premature  grave  on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  changed  the  face 
of  eastern  Europe. "  It  is  stated  that,  on  leaving  the  unhappy  Bulgarians,  MacGahan 
said  to  them:  "  Before  a  year  is  past  you  will  see  me  here  with  the  army  of  the  czar." 
This  assurance  was  verified  by  the  event.  Early  in  1877  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
accompanied  the  Russian  colunm  throughout  the  succeeding  war,  indefatigable  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  professional  duties  and  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  which  he  had  taken  so 
much  to  heart.  He  was  preparing  to  attend  the  international  congress  at  Berlin  when 
he  was  struck  down  by  fever,  and  died  in  Constantinople  after  a  few  days'  illness,  June 
9,  1878.  MacGahan  was  a  type  of  a  class  of  journalists  whose  names  can  be  numbered 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand:  Russell,  Sala,  Stanley,  Forbes,  MacGahan,  After  them 
come  a  long  list  of  names,  chiefly  American,  including  Albert  D.  Richardson,  John  Rus- 
Bell  Young,  Eugene  Schuyler,  Whitelaw  Reid,  etc.,  through  whose  additional  labors  the 
art  of  the  newspaper  correspondent  has  become  recognized  and  respected. 

McGEE,  Thomas  D'Akcy,  182.5-68;  b.  Ireland;  emigrated  to  America  when  17 
years  of  age,  and  settled  in  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  contributed  to  the  Pilot,  of  which 
he  became  editor.  He  returned  to  Ireland  in  1845  and  remained  until  1848,  writing  for 
the  Dublin  Nation  and  interesting  himself  in  the  repeal  movement.  He  again  crossed 
the  ocean,  and  for  the  next  9  years  was  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Nation,  afterwards 
the  American  Celt.  In  1857  he  changed  his  residence  to  Canada,  and  established  The 
Neio  Era  in  Montreal,  being  also  elected  a  member  of  parliament,  a  position  to  which  he 
was  constantly  re-elected  until  his  death.  He  was  also  twice  a  member  of  the  ministry, 
and  for  one  term  president  of  the  executive  council.  He  was  a  prominent  advocate  of 
the  movement  for  the  union  of  the  provinces,  and  drafted  the  plan  on  which  that  was 
afterwards  effected.  He  opposed  the  Fenian  movement,  a  fact  which  is  supposed  to 
have  caused  his  death.  He  was  assas.sinated  April  7,  1868,  by  one  Whealen,  at  the  door 
of  his  liotel.  after  a  night  session  of  parliament.  He  was  an  able  journalist,  a  brilliant 
public  si)eaker,  and  the  author  of  a  number  of  important  works.  Among  these  are; 
HLntory  of  the  Irish  Settlers  in  North  America,  from  the  earliest  period  to  1850;  History  of 
Attempts  to  establish  the  Protestant  R* formation  in  Ireland  ;  Sketches  of  O'Conncll  aiid  his 
Friends  ;  Popular  Hixtory  (f  Ireland  ;  and  a  volume  of  poems. 

MacGEOGHE'GAN.  James,  1698-1760;  b.  Ireland;  pursued  his  studies  at  Rheims, 
and  taking  holy  orders  ])ecame  chaplain  of  the  Irish  brigade  attached  to  the  French 
army.  At,  the  instance  of  a  number  of  distinguished  Irishmen  in  the  French  service,  he 
wrote  in  French  a  History  of  Ireland,  which  was  translated  into  English  in  18:J5. 

McGILL,  John,  d.d..  1809-72;  b.  Philadelphia;  emigrated  in  childhood  to  Bards- 
town,  Ky.;  graduated  at  St.  Joseph's  college;  practiced  law  in  New  Orleans  and  in 
Kentucky;  studied  theology  at  Baltimore  and  Rome;  took  priest's  orders  in  1830  in  the 
Roman  church  at  Bardstown;  preached  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  in  1850  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  liichmond.  Va.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Vatican  council.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  an  able  jireacher  and  a  distinguished  controversial  writer. 

McGILLIVRAY,  Alexandkh,  1740-93;  b.  Ala.;  son  of  a  Scotch  trader  named 
McGillivray,  and  a  half-breed  daughter  of  a  French  officer.     He  received  a  good  educa- 
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tion  at  Charleston,  and  was  for  a  time  in  mercantile  business  at  Savannah,  but  soon 
came  back  to  the  Creek  Indians,  whom  he  led,  on  the  royalist  side  during  the  revolution- 
ary war.  At  its  close  he  negotiated  an  alliance  between  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  and 
Spain;  and  he  became  an  agent  of  the  latter.  In  1790  he  was  a  party  to  a  treaty  grant- 
ing a  considerable  territory  to  the  United  States,  and  was  made  a  brig. gen.  and  U.  S. 
agent. 

McGILLIVRAY,  William,  ld.d.,  1796-1852;  b.  Scotland;  graduated  at  King's 
college,  Aberdeen,  where,  and  at  Edinburgh,  he  studied  medicine.  He  never  took  a 
medical  degree,  but  devoted  himself  to  his  lavorite  study  of  natural  history.  In  1823  he 
was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Edinburgh  university,  and  in  1831  curator  of  the  museum 
of  the  royal  college  of  surgeons  at  Edinburgh.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
natural  history  in  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen.  His  most  important  works  are:  A  His- 
tory of  Britisli  Birds,  5  vols.,  1837-52;  A  Manual  of  British  Ornithology,  2  vols.,  1840-41; 
and  The  Flowering  Plants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

McGREADY,  James;  supposed  to  have  been  b.  in  Pennsylvania  about  1760;  after 
being  educated  at  Jefferson  college,  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  church; 
labored  for  a  time  in  North  Carolina;  in  1796  removed  to  s.w.  Kentucky,  where  he  was 
prominently  connected  with  a  remarkable  revival  of  religion,  which  continued  for  sev- 
ei"al  years,  leading  to  the  ordination  of  men  to  ihe  ministry  who  had  not  received  a  reg- 
ular theological  training.  These  ordinations  led  to  controversies  which  culminated  in 
1810  in  the  organization  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church,  a  denomination  of 
much  strength  and  influence  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  some  other  states. 

McGregor,  a  village  of  Iowa,  capital  of  Clayton  co.,  on  the  Chicago,  Dubuque 
and  Minnesota  railroad;  pop.  2,074.  It  has  excellent  schools,  6  churches,  2  weekly 
newspapers,  and  manufactures  of  carriages,  wagons,  etc. 

McGregor,  John,  1797-1857;  b.  Scotland;  after  engaging  in  business  in  Can- 
ada, returned  to  England  and  was  sent  by  the  government  on  commercial  mission  to 
several  states  on  the  continent.  In  1840  he  was  made  a  secretary  to  the  board  of  trade, 
which  office  he  gave  up  in  1847,  to  accept  a  seat  in  parliament  as  a  member  for  Glasgow. 
In  parliament  as  previously  he  was  a  supporter  of  free  trade.  He  was  the  author  of, 
among  other  books.  Commercial  and  Financial  Legislation  of  Europe  and  America,  1841 ; 
Commercial  Statistics  of  all  Nations,  1844-50;  2L\idi  History  of  the  British  Eminre  from  the 
Accession  of  James  II.,  1852. 

MACGREGOR,  John,  b.  at  Gravesend,  England,  1825;  graduated  at  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1847.  In  1849-50  he  made  a 
tour  of  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  and  on  his  return  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  after- 
wards visited  every  European  country,  as  well  as  Algeria,  Tunis,  the  United  States,  and 
Canada;  was  a  writer  for  Punch  and  other  periodicals;  in  1865  made  a  canoe  voyage,  of 
which  he  afterwards  gave  an  account  in  a  book  entitled  A  Thousand  Miles  in  the  Rob  Roy 
Canoe  on  Rivers  and  Lakes  of  Europe,  Other  voyages  of  the  same  kind  followed,  of 
which  we  have  record  in  The  Rob  Roy  on  the  Baltic,  The  Voyage  Alone  in  the  Yawl  Rob 
Roy,  and  The  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordaii,  all  of  which  have  been  widely  read. 

McGUFFEY,  William  Holmes,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1800-73;  b.  Penn.;  removed  in  youth 
to  Ohio;  graduated  at  Washington  college  1825;  was  a  professor  in  Miami  univer- 
sity 1836-39;  president  of  Ohio  university  1839-45;  and  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
in  the  university  of  Virginia  from  1845  until  his  death.  He  was  also  the  compiler  of  a 
series  of  readers  and  other  school  books,  of  which  immense  numbers  were  sold. 

McGUIRE,  Hugh  Holmes,  1801-75;  b.  Winchester,  Va. ;  graduated  in  medicine  at 
the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  1821.  Was  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Winchester 
medical  college  from  its  organization  to  its  destruction  during  the  civil  war.  He 
operated  fifteen  times  for  stone  in  the  bladder  without  losing  a  case.  He  was  vice- 
president  of  the  American  medical  association  in  1849. 

McGUIRE,  Hunter  Holmes,  b.  Winchester.  Va.,  1835;  son  of  Hugh  Holmes;  was 
made  m.d.  in  1855,  and  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Winchester  medical  college  in  1858. 
Entering  the  confederate  army  as  a  private  he  soon  became  director  of  the  2d  army 
corps  of  northern  Virginia  and  medical  surgeon  to  gen.  "Stonewall"  Jackson.  Was 
made  professor  of  surgery  in  Virginia  medical  college  at  Richmond.  He  has  operated 
for  stone  in  the  bladder  47  times  since  the  civil  war,  and  contributed  articles  to  medical 
journals,  and  has  performed  the  operation  of  ligating  the  abdominal  aorta,  the  patient 
living  12  hours  afterwards.     See  Ligature. 

MACH^'RODUS,  a  genus  of  extinct  carnivorus  animals  of  the  feline  or  cat  family, 

presenting  the  most  specialized  example  of  the  carnivorous  type  known.     The  upper 

canines  have  a  most  extraordinary  development,  being  long,  saber-shaped,  with  finely 

serrated  margins.     The  upper  jaw  has  no  true  molars,  and  in  the  under  jaw  the  premo- 

,  lars  are  reduced  to  2  on  each  side.     The  dental  formula  is 

.   3-3         1-1  2-2      0-0      „^ 

;  c.  -^ — .-  ;  pm.-' — -  ;  ~-—^  =  26. 


3-3  '       1-1  '^  '-2-2'    0-0 
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These  formidable  flcsh-catcrs  arc  called  "  saber-toothed  tigers,"  but  some  of  the  species 
resembled  the  lion,  and  are  spoken  of  as  lions  by  some  authorities;  and  were  fully  the 
size  of  the  largest  of  the  present /IV/s  l£o.  They  had  a  wide  distribution  in  space  and 
time,  their  fossils  being  found  in  Great  Britain,  in  various  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  in  India  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  North  and  South  America,  ranging  in 
time  from  ihe  mioccne  formation  to  the  middle  of  the  qutiternary,  or  human  age.  The 
bones  of  niacharodus  pri/nevuf(,  from  the  Bad  Lands  of  Dakotah  indicate  an  animal  some- 
what smaller  than  the  American  i)anther;  with  smaller  cranium  and  orbit,  and  also 
described  as  dili'ering  in  dental  formula  from  that  given  above,  having  8  upper 
incisors,  and  8  upper  premolars  on  each  side  instead  of  2,  making  in  all  30  teeth 
instead  of  20.  There  is  another  larger  species  from  the  same  locality,  but  with  less 
perfect  remains.  J/,  cultruleius,  from  the  tertiary  of  the  Val  d'Arno  is  of  large  size, 
having  upper  canines  8i  in.  along  tlie  anterior  curve,  while  M.  neogcpus;  from  quaternary 
caverns  ot  Brazil  was  still  larger,  having  upper  canines  projecting  8  in.  beyond  their 
sockets.  The  bones  of  these  animals  are  often  found  along  with  those  of  several  species 
of  quadrumana,  and  of  mammoth  deer,  bears,  horses,  elephants,  and  also  various  others 
of  their  own  family,  as  hyenas,  tigers,  and  extinct  lions;  in  fact,  they  flourished  in  the 
age  of  nianunals,  and  must  have  made  sad  havoc  among  the  more  defenseless  animals. 

MACIlyEKUS,  a  strong  fortress  of  Perea.  Josephus  says  it  was  originally  a  tower 
built  by  Alexr.nder  Janna3us  as  a  check  to  the  Arab  marauders.  It  was  on  a  lofty 
point,  surrouiuk'tl  by  deep  valleys,  and  of  immense  strength  both  by  nature  and  art. 
After  the  fail  of  Jerusalem  it  was  occupied  by  the  Jewish  banditti.  The  Jews  say  it 
was  visible  from  Jerusalem.  Its  site  was  identified  in  1806  by  Sectzen  with  the  exten- 
sive ruins  now  called  Mkraiier  on  a  rocky  spur  jutting  out  from  Jebcl  Altarus  towards 
the  n.,  and  overhanging  the  valley  of  Zerka  Main.  Josephus  says  it  was  the  place  where 
John  the  Baptist  Mas  imprisoned  by  Herod  and  beheaded  by  his  order. 

McHALE,  Joiix,  D.D..  b.  Tubbernavine,  ]\Iayo,  Ireland,  1791;  studied  at  Maynooth 
college,  ordained  priest  in  1814,  and  appointed  professor  of  theology;  in  1825  w^as 
appointed  assistant  bishop  of  Killala;  titular  bishop  in  1834,  and  archbishop  of  Tuam 
the  same  year.  He  wrote  two  series  of  letters  on  Eojnan  Catholic  emancipation; 
in  1827  published  a  treatise  on  the  Evidences  and  Docivines  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  was  translated  into  French  and  German;  built  a  cathedral  at  Ballina;  built  or 
repaired  100  churches  in  his  diocese;  established  numerous  convents  and  parish  schools; 
])reached  in  Rome  in  1831  several  sermons  which  were  translated  into  Italian;  in  1848 
he  went  to  Rome  and  obtained  from  the  pope  the  condemnation  of  the  Queen's  college 
in  Ireland;  in  18G9  lie  proqiired  from  a  council  of  Irish  bishops  a  voteof  censure  of  mixed 
education.  H'3  was  a  rigid  Romanist,  earnestly  opposed  Protestant  missionary  societies 
among  his  flock,  and  promoted  the  formation  of  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  colleges. 
He  published  Iiish  translations  of  6  books  of  the  Iliad  and  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  60  of 
Moore's  Irish  melodies  in  the  same  meter  as  the  original,  with  the  ancient  airs. 

McPIEX'RY,  a  co.  in  n.  Dakotah,  drained  by  the  Mouse  and  Cheyenne  rivers;  1650 
sq.m.;  the  population  of  this  and  four  other  contiguous  counties  is  given  in  the  census 
of  1880  at  247.  The  surface  comprises  undulating  prairie  land,  varied  by  large  sand 
hills  and  buttcs. 

McIIENRY,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Illinois,  on  the  borders  of  Wisconsin,  drained  by  the  Fox 
and  Des  Plaines  rivers,  and  intersected  by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroad;  470 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80.  24,914.  This  is  a  limestone  region,  having  a  fiat  surface,  and  generally 
fertile  soil.  The  leading  productions  are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  hay,  potatoes, 
flax.seed,  wool,  butter,  and  cheese.     Co.  seat,  Dorr. 

McIIENRY,  James.  1753-1816;  b.  Md. ;  was  an  aid-de-camp  to  Lafayette  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  member  of  congress  1783-86,  a  member  of  the  conv,  niion  which  framed 
the  federal  constitution,  and  .secretary  of  war  from  1796  to  1800.  Fort  Mcllenry,  off 
Baltimore,  is  named  after  liim. 

MACIIIAS,  a  t.  in  :\raine,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Machias  river;  pop.  '80,  2,203.  It 
was  settled  in  1763,  and  incorporated  in  1784.  The  inhabitants  are  somewhat  engaged 
in  th(,'  tisheries,  and  then;  are  a  few  manufacturing  establishments. 

MACIIIAVEL'LI,  Niccolo.     See  Macciiiavelli,  ante. 

]yiACHINEPtY.  Political  Economy  op  {anU).  The  various  questions  that  have 
from  time  to  time  arisen  concerning  the  relation  of  machine  labor  to  human  labor  have 
been  entertained  generally  on  a  basis  of  pure  speculation,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
statistics  whereupon  to  l)ase  positive  reasoning.  Of  course,  in  the  consideration  of  such 
a  subject,  the  advocates  of  the  largest  use  of  machinery  have  the  advantage.  The  bless- 
ings of  the  application  of  power  to  the  reduction  of  human  labor  are  prominent  and 
undeniable.  The  multiplication  of  manufactures  through  the  use  of  so  powerful  a  force 
is  a  fact  which  cannot  lie  gainsaid.  The  reduction  of  the  possibilities  of  art  to  an  auto- 
matic basis,  thus  relieving  the  individual  mind  from  tension  and  the  individual  morality 
from  responsibility,  offers  attractions.  In  the  faee  of  the  absence  of  statistical  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  the  absolute  and  positive  deductions  to  be  made  from  observation  alone 
are  all  in  favor  of  the  most  widesjiread  employment  of  steam-power  and  machinery. 
It  liasi,  therefore,  been  comparatively  ensy  for  the  advocates  of   the  larire.st  possible 
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expression  of  mechanical  force  in  manufacture,  to  formulate  statements  as  argument, 
strongly  sustaining  their  view  of  the  question,  and  against  which  no  well-founded  objec- 
tion could  be  made.  Such  statements  have  gradually  assumed  the  character  of  the 
following  propositions:  1st,  that  so-called  "  labor-saving"  machinery  enables  the  laborer 
to  save  his  muscle  and  improve  his  mind ;  2d,  that  it  lowers  the  price  of  luxuries,  and 
makes  them  measurably  attainable  by  the  laboring  classes;  3d,  that  while  displacing 
certain  kinds  of  labor,  it  creatc-s  a  necessity  for  certain  other  kinds,  thus  bringing  about 
merely  a  change  of  relation  and  not  of  existence;  4th,  it  enables  the  prosecuting  of  vast 
enterprises,  involving  only  the  concentration  of  capital;  5th,  it  increases  the  capacity  for 
foreign  trade;  6th,  it  favors  the  laborer  by  procuring  for  him  higher  wages  with  greater 
purchasing  power  than  were  possessed  by  his  forefathers.  In  support  of  these  propo- 
sitions, those  who  make  them  offer  evidence  which  is  patent  to  all  as  a  matter  of  universal 
observation.  As  simple  statements,  taken  by  themselves,  they  are  undeniable.  Their 
acceptance  involves,  also,  by  a  process  of  inexorable  logic,  the  acceptance  of  the  largest 
possible  increase  of  mechanical  power  and  machinery  as  beneficent  agents  in  the  con- 
stant improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  race. 

But  exactly  here  arises  the  action  of  a  principle  which  has  been  fairly  enunciated  b^ 
Bagehot,  in  his  Physics  and  Politics,  to  the  effect  that  the  tendency  of  reaction  in  natural 
law,  which  becomes  potent  when  this  is  carried  to  an  extreme,  is,  first,  to  bring  about  an 
equilibrium  of  conditions — whicii  is  dangerous;  and,  next,  to  produce  a  preponderance 
in  the  exercise  of  force  in  one  direction  or  another — which  is  hurtful.  The  simplest  form 
of  expression  of  this  principle  is  found  in  the  conditions  of  life  and  activity  as  applied 
to  every  class  of  existence,  in  the  threefold  movement  of  growth,  maturity,  and  decay. 
Its  more  complicated  expression  is  the  result  of  an  abnormal  and  artificial  activity;  and 
this,  it  has  been  claimed,  is  incidental  to  the  over-use  of  machinery:  and  the  recognition 
of  this  principle,  it  is  claimed,  establishes  the  possibility  of  such  an  over-use,  and  fur- 
nishes the  first  logical  argument  against  the  propositions  advanced  by  the  advocates  ot 
the  largest  possibte  employment  of  machinery.  The  application  of  the  laws  of  mechanics- 
to  the  construction  of  machinery  dates  back  in  positive  history  to  about  the  3d  c.  B.C. 
There  are  also  hints  at  the  existence  of  mechanism  of  various  kinds  at  a  much  earlier 
period  among  oriental  nations.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions prior  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century  were  all  in  the  direction  of  aiding  mankind 
in  their  labors,  and  that  it  was  not  until  the  first  application  of  machinery  to  manufac- 
tures—in the  period  between  1690  and  1750— that  this  condition  was  changed,  and  that, 
of  saving  labor  contemplated.  It  is,  however,  a  fact,  that  in  1618  a  patent  (number  6> 
was  granted  in  England  to  David  Ramsey  and  Thomas  Wildgosse,  which  included  in 
its  specifications  engines  for  plowing  without  horses  or  oxen,  and  for  raising  water  to- 
great  heights;  and  a  plan  for  making  boats  run  "as  swifte  in  calmes  and  more  saff  in 
stormes  then  boats  full  sayled  in  Greate  Wynes."  But  of  this  and  otlier  inventions  of 
the  16th and  17th  centuries,  there  was  no  recorded  result  of  "  labor-saving."  Half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  Thomas  Carlyle  discerned  a  condition  whose  continued  existence  has  since 
given  occasion  for  much  discussion  of  the  political  economy  of  machinery.  Then  he 
wrote:  "  Cotton  cloth  is  already  twopence  a  yard  lower,  and  yet  bare  backs  were  never 
more  numerous  among  us.  Let  inventive  men  cease  to  spend  their  existence  incessantly 
contriving  how  cotton  can  be  made  cheaper;  and  try  to  invent,  a  little,  how  cotton  at  its- 
present  cheapness  could  be  somewhat  justlier  divided  among  us."  Following  him, 
Thomas  Love  Peacock,  an  English  author  of  distinction,  wrote  as  follows:  "Ports 
resounding  with  life,  in  other  words,  with  noise  and  drunkenness,  the  mingled  din  of 
avarice,  intemperance,  and  prostitution!  Profound  researches,  scientific  inventions,  to 
what  end?  To  teach  the  art  of  living  on  a  little?  To  disseminate  liberty,  independence, 
health?  No!  to  multiply  factitious'  desire,  to  stimulate  depraved  appetites,  to  invent 
unnatural  wants,  to  heap^up  incense  on  the  shrine  of  luxury,  and  accumulate  expedients 
of  selfish  and  ruinous  profusion.  Complicated  machinery:  behold  its  blessings!  Twenty 
years  ago,  at  the  door  of  every  cottage,  sat  the  good  woman  with  her  spinning-wheel. 
The  children,  if  not  more  profitably  employed  than  in  gathering  health  and  sticks,  at 
least  laid  in  a  stock  of  health  and  strength  to  sustain  the  labor  of  maturer  years.  Where 
is  the  spinning-wheel  now,  and  every  simple  and  insulated  occupation  of  the  indus- 
trious cottage?  Wherever  this  boasted  machinery  is  established,  the  children  of  the  pooi- 
are  death-doomed  from  their  cradles." 

Next  Emerson  sounded  a  warning  note:  "  A  sleep  creeps  over  the  great  functions  of 
man.  Enthusiasm  goes  out.  In  its  stead,  a  low  prudence  seeks  to  hold  society  stanch; 
but  its  arms  are  too  short;  cordage  and  machinery  never  supply  the  place  of  life." 

And  then  John  Ruskin,  whose  whole  lifetime  has  been  devoted  to  the  exposure  of 
error,  the  annihilation  of  sham,  and  the  rooting-up  of  that  which  was  untruthful,  wrote 
in  this  wise:  "If  you  find  in  the  city  you  live  in,  that  everything  which  human  hands 
and  arms  are  able,  and  human  mind  willing  to  do— of  puUing,  pushing,  carrying,  mak- 
ing, or  cleaning— is  done  by  machinery,  you  will  come  to  understand  what  I  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  beat,  with  any  quantity  of  verbal  hammering,  into  my  readers'  heads,  that 
as  long  as  living  breath-engines  and  their  living  souls  and  muscles  stand  idle  in  the 
streets,  to  dig  coal  out  of  pits  to  drive  dead  steam  engines  is  an  absurdity,  waste,  and 
■wickedness." 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  to  certain  minds,  and  these  of  the  deepest  and  clearest,  the 
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accepted  and  apparently  obvious  position  of  machinery  in  its  relation  to  human  labor 
has  appeared  to  be  at  least  doubtful.  And  this  conclusion  is  not  confined  to  the  minds 
of  statesmen  and  political  economists.  The  instinct  of  the  laboring-class  scented  a  dan- 
gerous enemy  from  the  period  of  the  first  application  of  power  to  machiner3^  The  his- 
tory of  maniifacturinsr  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  from  the  date  of  the 
first  intervention  of  this  force,  is  pointed  by  constantly  recurring  periods  of  antagonism 
between  the  laborer  and  the  machine.  Between  the  political  economist  and  the  hand- 
worker there  is  a  wide  distance,  which  was  bridged  over  in  this  instance  by  authors  in 
every  department  of  literature,  and  orators  upon  every  subject.  Adam  Smith  published 
his  Inquiri/  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  in  IIQ^,  at  which  date 
the  use  of  machinery  with  the  application  of  water-power  was  prevalent  in  England. 
In  the  work  above-named,  he  says:  "The  liberal  reward  of  labor,  as  it  is  the  natural 
effect,  so  it  is  the  natural  symptom  of  increasing  national  wealth.  The  scanty  mainte- 
nance of  the  laboring  poor,'  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  natural  symptom  that  things  are  at 
a  stand,  and  their  standing  condition  that  they  are  going  fast  backward." 

This  being  the  fact,  the  relative  condition  of  wages  in  connection  Mith  the  employ- 
ment and  non-employment  of  machinery  becomes  an  important  factor  in  the  quesiion; 
so  also  does  the  relation  of  the  product  of  machine-labor  to  capital;  and  no  less  the  char- 
acter of  the  product  of  machine  labor,  as  to  whether  it  be  of  a  better  quality  than  that 
which  can  be  produced  by  hand-labor.  And  the  further  question  arises,  whether  the 
acknowledged  increase  of  power  to  export  manufactured  articles,  the  result  of  the 
extended  use  of  machinery,  be  economically  beneficial  to  a  country.  All  these  points 
are  to  be  considered — with  others — in  the  endeavor  to  reach  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the 
main  question.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  each  of  them  has  been  considered — sepa- 
rately— by  men  eminent  in  different  departments  of  learning.  By  combining  conclusions 
formed  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  practicable  to  gain  an  expression  of  opinion 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value. 

A  few  years  since,  when  the  balance  of  trade  had  first  turned  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  and  shipments  to  foreign  ports,  already  enormous,  were  increasing  in  a  ratio  quite 
unexampled,  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  an  acknowledged  authority,  expressed  himself  as 
follows:  "The  alleged  abundance  of  money  consists  of  loanable  capital  in  cotton,  corn, 
coal,  and  the  like,  seeking  use.  It  finds  its  first  expression  in  the  attempt  to  open  for- 
eign markets,  and  the  strange  picture  of  an  excessive  shipment  to  foreign  lands,  while  thou- 
sands in  this  country  are  insitfficiently  supplied.  The  normal  condition  has  to  be  reached, 
in  which  process  the  exports  in  ratio  to  numbers  now  excessive  may  again  decline,  and 
the  exports  and  imports  become  nearly  equal — a  condition  far  more  consistent  with  true 
welfare^ 

The  situation  as  here  pictured,  and  which  is  certainly  the  direct  result  of  the  appli- 
cation of  comprehensive  mechanical  power,  will  be  seen  to  be  analogous  to  that  indicated 
in  the  passage  heretofore  quoted  from  Thomas  Carlyle.  Again,  the  multiplication  of 
the  possibilities  of  machinery  is  claimed,  and  justly,  to  have  cheapened  tlie  cost  of 
manufactured  goods,  and  it  is  contended  that  this  result  is  beneficent.  An  editorial 
writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  Aug.  7,  1878,  attacked  this  question  after  the  follow- 
ing fashion:  "  Go  down  the  streets  where  cheap  shops  abound  in  any  American  city, 
and  you  will  see  these  girls  by  the  hundred  flaunting  along  the  sidewalk,  with  their 
sleazy  dresses  made  up  in  the  last  fashion,  their  voices  loud  and  defiant,  theii'  whole 
manner  drunken  with  silliness  and  vanity.  It  is  time  we  spoke  the  truth  about  this 
class,  for  it  is  from  among  them  that  the  lowest  of  all  classes  is  recruited  every  year. 
The  majority  of  fallen  women  in  this  or  any  American  city  are  not  those  who  have 
sold  their  birthright  for  love,  or  who  have  been  tempted  to  their  undoing,  but  these 
vain,  ignorant  girls  to  whom  dress  and  adventure  are  the  wine  of  life." 

Even  the  manufacture  and  use  of  the  sewing-machine  have  not  been  without  their 
opponents,  prominent  among  these  being  Thurh)W  Weed,  who  alleges  that  these  have 
resulted  "  in  throwing  tens  of  thousands  of  poor  women  out  of  employment,  and  affect- 
ing the  morals  of  the  country  alarmingly."  A  writer  in  the  New  York  I'imes,  a  few 
years  since,  made  the  following  extraordinary  statement:  "  The  use  of  machinery  not 
only  is  a  fixed  fact,  but  that  use  is  constantly  increasing;  every  person  concerned  with  it, 
from  the  inventor  who  shapes  the  machine,  to  the  user  of  it,  acts  for  his  own  immediate 
benefit,  and  never  troubles  himself  about  the  community;  on  the  other  hand,  labor  is 
superabundant,  and  the  question  of  social  order  and  progress  is  really  the  question  of  the  real 
effect  of  machinery  on  labor.'' 

This,  again,  was  more  than  paralleled  by  an  utterance  of  ex-secretary  Boutwell,  to 
the  following  effect:  "Thus  faculty,  which  is  a  systematic  expression  of  intellectual 
power,  is  recompensed,  while  mere  persons  are  becoming  less  important  in  the  econonuj  of 
labor.'' 

And  the  following,  translated  from  an  article  entitled  La  Crise,  published  in  a  French 
paper,  the  Globe  Illustre,  in  Philadelphia,,  in  1877,  is  still  more  significant:  "An  English 
manufacturer  has  said  and  written:  '  The  insubordination  of  our  working  people  has 
caused  us  to  dream  of  the  po.ssibility  of  doing  without  them.  We  have  made  and 
encouraged  all  imaginable  efforts  of  intelligence  to  fill  the  places  of  men  by  more  docile 
instruments,  and  we  are  almost  at  the  end.  Mechanics  has  delivered  capital  from  the 
oppression  of  labor.     In  fact,  where  we  still  employ  a  man,  it  is  only  provisionally; 
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waiting  the  hour  when  there  shall  be  invented  for  us  the  means  of  performing  his  duty 
witliout  liim." 

Of  course  tlie  bearing  of  all  of  this  on  the  question  of  the  value  of  machinery  as  a  cause 
■of  positive  displacement  is  obvious.  The  editor  of  the  French  paper  quoted  above  thus 
expresses  his  view  of  the  probable  result  of  a  condition  such  as  that  suggested:  "  What 
kind  of  a  system  is  this  which  suggests  delight  to  the  manufacturer  in  the  hope  that 
society  can  presentl}^  dispense  with  men.  Fool!  If  your  workmen  cost  you  something, 
are  they  not  also  your  buyers?  What  will  you  do  with  your  products,  when,  disabled 
by  you,  these  workingmen  no  longer  consume  them?" 

The  ultimate  object  of  an  investigation  like  the  one  here  undertaken  is  to  discern, 
if  possible,  whether  the  net  result  of  the  constant  increase  in  the  use  of  machinery  be 
■or  be  not  beneficial  to  the  race.  Tlie  antagonists  to  this  increase,  which,  as  they  con- 
tend, has  arrived  long  since  at  a  point  where  it  has  become  hurtful,  respond  to  the  prop- 
ositions in  favor  of  it,  already  given,  as  follows:  1st.  That  experience  shows  that  there 
is  no  time  gained  to  the  laborer  b3^the  intervention  of  machinery;  while  on  the  contrary 
its  employment  is  such  a  strain  upon  the  physical  and  moral  nature  of  those  engaged  in 
running  it,  ex  necessitate  rei,  that  so  far  from  being  enabled  to  "  improve  his  mind,"  the 
machine-worker  depraves  both  body  and  mind  in  the  mere  struggle  for  existence.  It  is 
•claimed  by  those  who  make  this  assertion  that  "the  large  manufacturing  centers  are 
vortices  of  vice;  and  that  the  lives  of  those  who  are  appendages  to  mechanism  are  not 
only  of  less  duration  than  the  lives  of  hand-workers,  but  that  such  are  forced  by  the 
natui'e  of  their  employment  to  sustain  themselves  by  the  free  use  of  stimulants.  The 
■drunkenness,  immorality,  and  general  degradation  of  the  slaves  of  the  'labor-saving' 
machine,  as  it  is  employed  in  manufactures,  is  patent  in  every  manufacturing  town 
from  Manchester  and  Sheffield  to  Lowell  and  Pittsburg."  2d.  They  allege  that  while 
imachinery  "lowers  the  price  of  luxuries,"  what  were  formerly  necessities  have  now 
become  luxuries  to  thousands  by  the  operation  of  the  same  means,  and  it  is  manifest 
that  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  luxui'ies  through  the  means  of  machinery  to  a  price 
•almost  within  the  reach  of  the  poor,  must  breed  extravagance  through  added  tempta- 
tion. To  that  pleasant  thing  which  is  quite  beyond  our  reach,  we  do  not  aspire;  while 
for  that  which  seems  almost  within  our  grasp,  we  have  an  insatiable  longing.  3d. 
As  to  the  displacement  of  human  labor  through  the  employment  of  machinery 
being  apparent,  and  not  real,  they  point  to  the  constantly  increasing  prevalence 
■of  "  tramping"  as  a  business;  to  the  low  rate  of  wages;  to  the  increased  employment  of 
prisons  and  alms-houses;  and  to  the  facts  as  to  the  capacity  for  displacement  of  the 
mechanical  power  in  use,  mathematicall}^  presented;  and  which  must  be  real  and  not 
merely  apparent  in  its  application,  since  the  means  for  restoring  the  balance  must 
needs  work  so  much  more  slowly.  The  number  of  persons  in  the  United  States  engaged 
in  manufactures  by  the  use  of  machinery  increased  between  1850  and  1860,  by  37  per 
cent,  and  between  1860  and  1870  by  56  per  cent,  an  increase  of  93  per  cent  in  twenty 
years;  of  course  representing,  in  combination  with  the  quantity  of  mechanical  power 
applied  by  each  added  individual,  an  amount  of  displacement  quite  incalculable.  Mean- 
while, the  application  of  machinery  to  agricultural  work  caused  a  falling  off  of  the  per- 
centage of  increase  in  the  number  of  hands  employed,  as  between  the  same  two  decades, 
•of  30  per  cent.  An  illustration  of  the  working  of  the  application  of  machinery  to  farm 
labor  in  the  matter  of  displacement  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  Dalrymjjle  f arm  in  Dakotah, 
"where,  the  harvest  of  1880 — cutting  25,000  acres  of  wheat,  employing  20  steam 
threshing-machines,  each  with  a  man  and  a  team,  gotten  out  at  tlie  rate  of  30  car-loads  a 
day — returned  a  profit  of  $250,000,  the  yield  being  35  bushels  to  the  acre.  A  little 
reflection  on  these  figures,  as  to  the  number  of  laborers  that  could  be  supported  from 
this  farm  alone,  were  it  worked  by  hand-labor,  will  leave  a  vivid  impression  as  to  the 
■displacement  in  this  direction.  It  is  a  fact  that  farming  on  this  scale  has  not  been 
found  profitable  in  the  long  run.  According  to  ex-secretary  Boutwell,  "the  tools  upon 
a  farm  of  any  given  capacity  cost  at  least  four  times  as  much  as  the  tools  then  in  use 
would  have  cost  in  1840."  The  subject  of  displacement  is  entertained  by  the  same 
authority,  in  general  terms,  as  follows:  "The  steam  power  of  England  represents, 
stands  for,  is  equal  to,  the  muscular  force  of  a  hundred  million  full-grown  men."  It  is 
further  contended  for  this  side  of  the  argument,  that  the  tendency  of  the  use  of 
machinery  is  to  the  displacement  of  intelligent  and  skilled  hand-labor,  and  that  its 
•employment  involves  a  comparatively  unintelligent  and  monotonous  application  to  a 
purely  mechanical  vocation.  As  was  said  in  an  editorial  article  upon  this  subject  in  a 
leading  New  York  journal,  speaking  for  machinery,  and  on  the  labor-saving  nature  of 
its  work,  "I  will  do  this  for  you  and  save  your  muscles;  do  you  wait  on  me,  make 
me,  and  carry  what  I  produce."  But  the  press  has  not  infrequently  reached  conclusions 
•adverse  to  the  doctrines  held  by  the  advocates  of  the  largest  possible  use  of  machinery. 
An  editorial  article  in  the  New  York  Herald  thus  expressed  such  an  opinion:  "  Ninety 
per  cent  of  our  people  can,  with  the  machinery  we  Americans  use,  produce  all  that 
the  whole  people  can  consume.  That  means  that  36,000,000  can  produce  all  that 
40,000,000  can  use,  and  that,  unless  we  re-establish  our  foreign  commerce,  4,000,000 
at  least  must  remain  idle,  and  are  condemned  to  beggary  or  starvation."  This 
was  written  when  the  balance  of  trade  was  against  the  United  States:  a  reference  to  the 
•citation  from  Mr.  Atkinson  heretofore  a-iveu  will  show  that  an  extension  of  foreign 
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commerce  dirl  not  remedy  the  evil.  But  the  chief  significance  of  the  TTerald  stutement 
rests  in  its  presentation  of  tlie  percentage  of  displacement.  Thurlow  Weed  is  respon- 
sible for  the  assertion  that  tlie  increase  in  the  use  of  machinery  in  the  prosecution  of 
farm-work  "  has  thrown  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  out  of  their  ordinary  employ- 
ment." Tlie  N.  Y.  Ecenuig  Post  of  April  29,  1878,  said,  "The  average  daily  wages 
earned  by  2,042.209  working-men,  as  shown  by  the  last  census  of  100  cities  of 
America,  was  only  97  cents,  and  each  had  an  average  of  only  180  days'  employ- 
ment a  year."  In  1850  the  average  annual  wages  of  operatives  in  all  manufactures, 
including  mining  and  tishing,  in  the  United  States  was  $247,  the  net  average 
protluct  per  capita  $230,  and  the  ratio  of  VN-ages  to  gross  product  221  per  cent.  In 
1860  these  relations  had  changed  to  the  following:  average  wages  $288;  average 
product  $308;  ratio  of  wages  to  gross  product  20^  per  cent.  In  1870  the  decline 
of  wages  in  these  relations  still  continued,  the  average  wages  being  $383,  the  average 
product,  $392;  ratio  of  wages  to  gross  product  19^  per  cent.  Now,  while  the  average 
wages  in  these  industries  combined  was  in  1870  $383  per  annum,  in  manufactures 
alone  it  was  $288,  and  in  mining  alone  $482;  while  the  ratio  of  M'ages  to  gross  product 
in  the  latter  industry  was  48.75  per  cent.  And  this  clearly  shows  that  as  the  laboring- 
man  avoids  connection  with  machinery  his  w^ages  increase:  the  pay  of  hands  engaged 
in  copper-mining  in  the  United  Stales  in  1870  was  67  per  cent  greater  than  that 
of  operatives  in  the  manufacturing  industries.  Carroll  D.Wright,  chief  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts bureau  of  statistics,  presented  in  his  annual  report  for  1875  the  figures  resulting 
from  an  examination  into  the  contiition  of  397  families  of  working  men  in  that  state. 
By  these  it  is  shown  that  the  wages  (earnings)  of  these  working-men  varied  betw^een  $221 
for  a  day  laborer,  and  $980  for  an  iron-roller  per  annum.  Of  these  the  highest  earnings 
were  those  of  blacksmiths,  brick-layers,  teamsters,  carriage-smiths,  etc.,  those  who 
worked  without  the  aid  of  machinery. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  by  the  foregoing  statistics  that  with  the  increased  use  of 
machinery  between  1850  and  1870  there  was  a  steady  relative  decrease  in  the  receipts  of 
manufacturing  operatives  in  relation  to  the  net  product  per  capita.  Yet,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter,  while  the  operator  lost,  the  capitalist  did  not  gain.  The  same  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  of  wages  of  manufacturing  operatives  and  those  engaged  in 
mining  is  found  existing  in  Great  Britain  as  in  the  United  kjtates.  There  mining  wages 
average  $375  per  head,  while  those  in  manufacturing  industries  vary  between  $175  and 
$200.  A  further  example  of  this  relation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  167,000  persons 
employed  in  manufacturing  machinery  in  English  factories  receive  only  an  average  of 
$4  per  capita  per  week,  while  men  engaged  in  ship-building  get  $1  per  (\i\j.  Again,  in 
1870  there  were  5,404  hands  employed  in  copper-mining  in  the  United  States,  of  whom 
3,247  worked  under  ground;  the  average  wages  of  these  hands  was  $5  per  capita. 
With  regard  to  this  whole  matter  of  wages,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  purchasing  power  of  money  at  different  times.  The  authoritativ^e  statement  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  census  (1870)  concerning  this  subject  sliould  certaiidy  be 
received  with  respect.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  estimates  of  wages  given  in  this  paper 
reach  no  later  than  1870,  attention  is  requested  to  the  following:  "  Alter  much  thought, 
and  extensive  inquiry  on  the  subject,  the  superintendent  is  disposed  to  regard  56  per 
cent  as  a  just  statement  of  the  increase  in  price  for  all  classes  of  mechanical  and  manu- 
factured productions  between  1860  and  1870."  And  while  prices  increased  56  per  cent 
during  the  decade  given,  wages  increased  only  33  per  cent  ($288  in  1860;  $383  in 
1870).  It  ma}'  be  mentioned,  also,  that  while  the  wealth  of  the  country,  the  capital 
invested  in  manufactures,  and  the  gross  annual  yield  of  that  capital,  have  all  doubled  in 
periods  of  eleven  years,  the  wages  of  the  operative  have  increased  only  52  per  cent  in 
twenty  years. 

These  figures,  it  is  contended  by  those  whose  argument  we  are  now  presenting,  tend 
to  show  that  the  over-use  of  machinery  in  manufactures  reduces  wages.  Of  course,  gene- 
ral high  wages  cannot  occur  during  a  ])eriod  of  displacement.  Mr.  David  A.  Wells  has 
stated  that  "the  labor  of  225  persons  (with  the  aid  of  the  improved  machinery  in  use)  is 
as  effective  in  1876,  in  meeting  tiie  demands  of  the  country  for  cloth  and  food  products, 
as  was  the  labor  of  691  persons  in  effecting  similar  results  in  1838;  and  as  a  consequence 
of  this  change  in  the  power  of  production,  the  labor  of  466  other  persons  has  within 
this  time  and  within  the  special  industries  under  investigation,  been  rendered  unneces' 
sary;  and  they  have  been  compelled  to  enter  into  relations  with  new  wants  and  new 
capabilities  of  purchase  in  order  to  find  em])loyment."  But,  on  examining  othei 
splieres  of  emi)loyment,  we  are  met  by  the  same  state  of  things,  with  the  ratio  againsi 
the  laboring-man,  if  anything,  enhanced.  Thus,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Wells,  that,  in  thC 
stove  manufacture,  "3  men  can  now,  with  the  aid  of  machinery,  produce  as  many 
stoves  as  6  men  unnidcd  could  have  done  in  I860;"  also,  that  in  the  manufacture  of 
straw  goods,  through  the  sewing-machine,  300  hands  do  more  than  1000  could  hav6 
done  a  few  j^ears  ago.  Again,  Mr.  Wells  says:  "In  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes,  3  men  working  with  machinery  can  do  at  present  what,  prior  to  1860,  required 
the  labor  of  6  men  to  effect,  while  the  individynl  or  per  capita  consfirnption  of  hoof  a  and 
shoes  in  the  United  States  has  probably  been  more  uniform  dvriin/  the  same  pen'od  than  is 
the  case  with  any  other  commodity."  This  last  statement  is  important  in  showing  that 
there  is  no  abnonnal  or  even  healthy  increase  in  the  demand  for  boots  and  shoes,  to 
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compensate  for  the  displacement  effected  by  machinery;  this,  too,  being  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  of  our  manufacturing  industries.  Mr.  Wells  further  states 
(quoting  the  census  of  1870)  that,  "  while  the  gain  in  the  population  in  the  United  States 
from  1860  to  1870  was  less  than  23  per  cent,  the  gain  in  the  product  of  our  so-called 
manufacturing  industries  during  the  same  period,  measured  in  kind,  was  52  per  cent, 
or  nearly  30  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  gain  in  population." 

Consulting  further,  on  the  subject  of  "displacement,"  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright's 
admirable  report  (1877)  on  the  statistics  of  Massachusetts,  we  are  told  that,  by  the  mere 
improvemenl-i  in  machinery  since  1845,  the  productive  power  of  the  shoemaker  has  been 
trebled,  while  in  10  years  the  productive  power  of  the  woolen  manufacturer  has  been 
nearly  doubled.  According  to  Mr.  Wright  the  total  of  steam  and  water  power  employed 
in  Massachusetts  in  driving  machinery  is  equivalent  to  the  hand  labor  of  1,912,488  per- 
sons— the  actual  hand-labor  in  use  being  266,339  persons  in  1875.  Here  we  have  an 
admitted  displacement  of  more  than  1,600,000  persons;  each  hand-laborer  having  his 
powers  multiplied  by  6,  through  the  agency  of  steam  and  water  (and  machinery).  But, 
says  Mr.  Wright,  "the  industries  of  Massachusetts,  without  the  aid  of  her  motive 
power,  would  require  a  population  of  7,400,000,  or  nearly  4^}  times  as  great  as  it  is- 
now,  to  furnish  the  hand-labor  necessary  to  carry  them  on."  The  ratio,  however, 
according  to  this  authority,  differs  in  the  following  industries  as  given:  In  paper- 
making,  each  operative  (plus  machinery)  represents  the  hand-labor  of  18  persons.  In 
the  textile  manufactures,  the  relation  is  1  to  9.  Each  lumber-maker  represents  the 
power  of  50  men.  The  statement  as  to  the  woolen  manufacture  would  be  incredible 
coming  from  any  less  authoritative  source;  283  operatives  in  1^1^,  added  to  the  number 
employed  in  this  industry  in  1865,  produced  very  nearly  double  tJie  quantity  of  cloth  of  the 
former  number — a  relation  of  1  to  70  persons  as  regards  displacement.  In  1810  the  entire 
manufacture  of  carpets  in  the  United  States  amounted  to  only  10,000  yards.  In  1870' 
there  were  689  carpet  manufactories  in  the  United  Stetes,  employing  13,000  persons,  at 
an  average  wage  of  $361  per  annum,  and  producing  carpets  to  the  value  of  $22,000,000- 
annually.  The  rate  of  displacement  in  carpet  manufacture  through  the  use  of  the 
power-loom  is  as  1  to  3  in  2-ply  ingrain  carpets,  and  1  to  9  in  tapestry  and  Jacquard  Brus- 
sels— this  ratio  being  in  regard  to  the  number  of  yards  produced,  in  comparison  with 
the  rate  of  production  by  the  hand-loom.  That  is  to  say,  13,000  persons  with  power 
now  manufacture  what  it  would  require  117,000  to  make  with  the  hand-loom. 

Says  Benson  J.  Lossing — a  close  and  accurate  compiler,  and  careful  observer  as  well: 
"Extravagance  in  dress  has  become  more  marked  since  the  civil  war  than  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  our  country.  It  is  not  so  much  extravagance  in  taste  as  extrava- 
gance in  cost.  A  fashionable  woman  now  expects  4  or  5  new  bonnets  each  year,  cost- 
ing $25  to  $50  each;  and  some  on  which  rich  and  rare  laces  are  used  may  cost  $200. 
Forty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  are  now  charged,  sometimes,  for  the  making 
and  trimming  of  a  single  dress,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  body  material.  Only 
by  the  use  of  the  wonderful  sewing-machine,  that  does  the  work  of  scores  of  nimble 
fingers  in  the  same  time,  could  the  needle-work  on  the  dresses  of  women  now,  even 
the  plainest  that  are  in  fashion,  be  performed."  The  number  of  sewing-machines 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  1874  was  528,503;  in  the  four  years  preceding  the 
centennial  exhibition,  the  sales  of  this  article  averaged  half  a  million  a  year.  The 
entire  sales  of  the  American  sewing-machine  during  the  last  25  years  are  estimated 
to  have  numbered  as  many  as  ten  million  machines.  The  number  of  patents  granted  in 
the  United  States  on  sewing-machines  and  parts  of  machines  since  1842  exceeds 
1000,  while  there  are  more  than  40  separate  parts  of  the  article,  each  of  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  patent.  The  use  of  the  sewing-machine,  when  compared  with 
hand-sewing,  is  probably  in  the  relation  of  1  to  6;  a  displacement  of  the  work  of  5  per- 
sons for  ever}^  machine  used.  The  relation  of  machinery  in  the  manufacture  of 
watches  to  hand-labor  is  as  1  to  3^.  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  mentions  that  a  factory  that 
uses  2,400  bales  of  cotton  in  a  year,  employs  300  to  500  working-men  in  the  field; 
whereas  in  the  mill  it  only  employs  100  men,  women,  and  children. 

In  1856,  M.  Leplay,  writing  on  the  subject  of  labor  in  France,  characterized  the 
condition  of  things  in  a  certain  district  by  stating  that  the  position  of  its  manufactures 
— "ruined  by  machinery,  had  driven  the  working-people  of  the  district  to  subsist  on 
public  charity.  In  witnessing  the  marvels  of  industry  produced  at  the  cost  of  so  much 
suffering,"  the  author  demands  "  WhetJier  progress  thus  realized  be  not  actually  decay  f'^ 
The  following  pertinent  remarks  on  this  subject  occur  in  an  address  of  lion.  Hugh 
McCulloch,  July  4,  1878,  at  Woodstock,  Conn.:  "Idleness,  especially  enforced  idleness, 
brews  mischief  and  is  dangerous  to  the  state.  Honest  employment  promotes  virtue; 
idleness   vice.      Manual   labor  is  reputable,    although  in   no   country  is   it    properly 

respected.     Laboring-men,  as  a  class,  are  honest  men It  is  work  that  so  many 

idle  men — idle  not  through  their  own  fault,  but  idle  by  the  substitution  of  machinery 

for  hands — are  begging  for,  that  families  are  starving  for It  is  not  strange, 

therefore,  that  the  laboring-man  looks  upon  labor-saving  machinery  and  implements  as 
his  enemies;  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  are  not.  Looking  at  the  labor 
question  as  humanitarians  regard  it,  it  is,  indeed,  questionable  if  labor-saving  machinery 
is  not  working  against  the  security  of  society  and  the  welfare  of  the  race.  Political 
economists  do  not  take  this  view  of  it.     They  care  nothing  for  instrumentalities.    They 
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look  only  to  results,  and  to  results  in  a  particular  direction — the  increase  of  the  national 
wealth — as  if  the  ij^reatness  of  a  nation  consisted  of  its  wealth  alone,  and  not  in  the 
character  and  condition  of  its  people." 

We  recur  to  the  propositions  of  the  friends  of  machinery.  4th.  "It  enables  the 
prosecuting  of  vast  enterprises,  involving  only  the  concentration  of  capital."  This,  as  a 
simple  statement  of  fact,  is  not  disputed.  The  construction  and  consolidation  of  rail- 
roads; the  foundiition  of  vast  manufacturing  industries;  the  supplying  of  enormously 
increasing  populations  (to  a  certain  extent)  with  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  the  provid- 
ing of  a  smaller  and  more  fortunate  number  with  its  luxuries, — these  are  demonstrable 
incidents  which  may  be  fairly  included  among  the  uses  of  machinery.  But  other  ques- 
tions occur;  and  when  the  investigator  is  met  by  the  assertion  that  only  2  per  cent  of 
the  business  houses  of  the  United  States  avoid  bankruptcy;  when  it  is  known  that  nearly 
all  the  older  railroads  in  the  country  have  been  at  one  time  or  another  in  the  hands  of 
receivers;  when  factories  are  periodically  shut  down,  operatives  on  strike,  and  blast 
furnaces  out, — it  becomes,  in  the  minds  of  a  certain  class  of  investigators,  a  question 
wiiether  this  consolidation  and  concentration  of  capital  be  not  in  itself  a  force  reacting 
to  the  injury  and  loss  of  the  very  capital  thus  forced  to  unnatural  uses.  The  employment 
of  machinery  in  farm  labor  has  greatly  grown  during  the  decade  between  1870  and  1880. 
Comparison  in  this  respect,  made  prior  to  1870,  shows  some  remarkable  facts.  In  1860 
the  amount  of  product  (less  material)  from  the  capital  invested  in  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  country,  including  mining  and  fishing,  was  $854,256,584,  being  15^ 
per  cent  less  than  the  capital  itself — $1,0()9,855,715.  In  1870  the  amount  of  capital 
employed  had  more  than  doubled  (being  $2,348,063,198),  while  the  number  of  hands 
employed  had  increased  56  per  cent.  Yet  the  ratio  of  product  to  capital  -in  this  latt 
year  had  fallen  4  per  cent,  the  product,  $1,891,575,749,  being  19^  per  cent  less  than  the 
capital.  This  is  certainly  a  remarkable  change  in  relation,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  number  of  establishments,  also,  had  increased  80  per  cent — a  direct  and  tremendous 
increase  in  machinery.  Again,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  machinery  and  build- 
ings for  manufactures  being,  as  above  stated,  $2,348,063,198  in  1870:  that  invested  in 
farming  implements  and  machinery  was  $336,878,429.  The  product  on  the  investment 
in  manufactures  (less  the  material  used)  was  $1,891,675,749:  that  of  agriculture  was 
$2,447,538,658.  The  average  product  of  each  farm  laborer  was  $850.  The  average 
product  of  each  operative  in  the  manufactures,  backed  by  a  capital  invested  in  machinery 
six  times  as  great  as  that  similarly  employed  in  farming,  was  $848.  Deducting  wages 
and  interest  on  capital  in  each  of  these  instances: 

Manufacturing,  share  of  wages $377 

"       "interest 73—450 

Fariiing,  share  of  wages 300 

"      "interest 8—308 

— we  have  a  return  to  the  manufacturer  of  $398  per  operative,  and  to  the  farmer  of  $542. 
But  whereas  in  the  one  case  there  is  no  important  diminution  of  this  net  product,  in 
the  other  we  have  the  enormous  expenditures  for  repairing  and  sustaining  the  vast 
organism  of  machinery  involved,  and  the  very  large  sums  annually  expended  in 
improved  machinery  in  order  to  sustain  the  competition  which  is  a  part  of  the  very 
essence  of  mechanism.  By  this  time  the  net  return  of  the  capitalist  who  has  invested 
ids  money  in  manufacturing  is  reduced  by  a  still  further  percentage  below  that  of  the 
farmer,  who  also  has  emplo.yed  machinery,  but  has  not  so  abused  its  use.  But  giving 
no  consideration  to  these  elements,  there  is  still  a  difference  in  the  net  product  per  capita 
employed,  as  between  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer,  of  more  than  one-third  in  favor 
of  the  farmer. 

Still  another  comparison  to  display  the  relation  of  profits  with  and  without  the  over- 
use of  machinery.  The  number  of  mining  hands  employed  in  the  United  States  in  1870 
was  154,328,  their  product  $152,598,994,  or  $988  per  capita.  Making  the  same  deduction 
of  wages  and  interest  on  cai)ital  made  in  relation  to  agriculture  and  manufacturinir,  w^e 
have  as  a  result  a  net  annual  return  per  capita  of  $471,  an  increase  on  that  of  the  manu- 
facturer of  10  per  cent,  althonfjh  the  miner  receives  an  average  of  $483  wages  to  the  $377  of 
the  manufacturiwj  operative. 

Now,  as  precluding  the  claim  that  it  is  over-use  of  machinery  which  produces  these 
curious  results,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  U.  S.  census'for  1860  and  1870  to 
establish  the  following  facts.  (It  is  very  likely  to  be  generally  assumed  by  the  iniiniti- 
ated  that  there  was  no  sucii  tremendous  addition  between  1860  and  1870  to  the  quantity 
of  machinery  previously  existing  in  the  country— as  the  tenor  of  this  paper  would  seem 
to  indicate.  The  facts  and  figures  of  the  construction  of  machinery  during  the  decade 
under  consideration  very  clearly  demonstrate  the  inaccuracy  of  any  such  assumption.) 

In  1860  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture 

of  machinery  was $35,959,068 

In  1870  it  was 101,183,597 

The  number  of  hands  employed  in  1860  was 41  172 

Inl870 83;514 
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The  wages  paid  in  1860 16, 155,416 

In  1870 47,866,883 

Cost  of  material  in  1860 21,405,673 

In  1870 60,423,643 

Number  of  establishments  in  1860 1,383 

In  1870 2,897 

Gross  product  in  1860 51,887,266 

In  1870 138,519,246 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  capital  employed,  the  wages  paid,  and  the  material  used  in 
manufacturing  machinery,  had  grown  in  1870  to  three  times  the  amount  of  these  in  1860; 
while  the  gross  product  on  this  investment  had  increased  two  and  seven-tenths  times 
during  the  same  decade.  We  had  11^  per  cent  more  machinery  in  ilie  country  in  1870  than 
we  had  in  1860. 

But  now  uprise  some  marvelous  phenomena,  by  which  it  might  be  fairly  reasoned 
that  the  lesson  of  1870  should  have  closed  every  machine-shop  in  the  land — in  the  interest 
of  capital.  There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  gross  product  in  this  business,  of  30  per  cent; 
and  in  the  average  net  product  per  capita  of  each  of  the  hands  employed,  from  $286.80 
to  $277.14  per  annum.  Meanwhile  the  average  of  wages  had  increased  from  $392.38  in 
1860  to  $573.16  in  1870.  So  that  the  operative  returned  to  the  capitalist  in  1860  37 
per  cent  less  than  his  wages,  and  in  1870  less  than  half  his  wages.  Here  may 
properly  be  quoted  the  following  statement  recently  made  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson: 
"  It  is  in  a  quick  distribution  and  ample  consumption  of  products,  rather  than  in  the 
amount  of  accumulated  capital,  that  the  welfare  of  a  community  lies."  The  fact  that 
there  may  exist  and  seemingly  thrive  large  business  operations  involving  the  employ- 
ment of  great  numbers  of  human  beings,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  horse-power  in  steam 
or  water,  and  tremendous  capital,  proves  nothing,  either  in  favor  of  hiving  the  human 
race,  concentrating  the  natural  forces,  or  limiting  the  movement  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium. Any  large  undertaking,  once  established,  will  run  itself  on  its  own  momentum  for 
a  long  period  of  time,  without  the  slightest  apparent  regard  for  economic  laws  or  scien- 
tific methods,  and  yet  may  fail  at  last.  In  such  cases  the  capitalist,  instead  of  living  and 
saving  from  the  profits  of  his  business,  exists  merel}^  on  the  usance  of  the  large  sums  of 
money  which  pass  through  his  hands — all  this  ending  with  failures,  dishonesty,  and 
general  financial  disaster. 

"  5th.  It  increases  the  capacity  for  foreign  trade :"  this  statement  is  generally  answered 
as  already  given  in  quotations  from  Carlyle  and  Edward  Atkinson,  and  with  the  counter- 
statement  that  the  increase  of  foreign  trade  which  is  fostered  at  the  expense  of  home 
consumption  cannot  be  healthy.  The  fact  that  American  prints  are  sold  on  the  market 
at  Manchester,  Eng.,  for  6d.  per  yard,  while  the  same  goods  are  gathering  dust  on  the 
shelves  and  counters  of  stores  in  the  place  of  their  production,  for  lack  of  purchasing 
power  in  the  American  people  to  exhaust  the  supply,  can  hardly  be  esteemed  an  illustra- 
tion of  good  political  economy.  "  6th.  It  favors  the  laborer  by  procuring  for  him  higher 
wages  with  greater  purchasing  power."  While  even  this  statement  may  be  accepted  as 
it  stands,  it  is  with  a  proviso  that  annihilates  its  value  as  an  adjunct  to  the  argument. 
And  this  because  of  the  claim  which  is  set  forth  and  diligently  sustained  by  the  antago- 
nists of  too  much  machinery,  viz.,  that  the  result  of  machine  labor,  the  quality  and 
character  of  its  product,  are  so  inferior  that  a  great  increase  of  expenditure  is  required 
in  the  direction  of  manufactured  goods,  to  supply  the  same  necessities  which  would  be 
fully  satisfied  by  the  product  of  hand  labor  at  a  greatly  lessened  cost;  thus  rendering 
nugatory  all  possible  advantage  of  increased  wages  (in  certain  directions),  with  increased 
purchasing  power.  When  to  this  is  added  the  fact  of  displacement  through  the  concen- 
tration of  wages  in  a  few  hands,  it  is  claimed  that  the  proposition  is  practically  cohfuted. 
Says  Charles  Eastlake  in  his  Hints  on  Household  Taste :  ' '  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
instead  of  progressing  we  have,  for  some  ages,  at  least,  gone  hopelessly  backward  in  the- 
arts  of  manufacture.  And  this  is  true,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  character  of  design, 
but  often  in  regard  to  the  actual  quality  of  the  material  employed.  It^  is  generally 
admitted  by  every  housewife  who  has  attained  a  matronly  age,  that  linen,  silk,  and  other 
articles  of  textile  fabric,  though  less  expensive  than  formerly,  are  far  inferior  to  what 
was  made  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers.  Metal-workers  tell  us  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  procure  for  "the  purpose  of  their  tradCj  brass  such  as  appears  to  have  been  in  use 
a  century  ago.  Joinery  is  neither  as  sound  nor  as  artistic  as  it  was  in  the  early  Georgian 
era.  A  cheap  and  easy  method  of  workmanship,  an  endeavor  to  make  a  show  of  finish 
with  the  least  possible  labor,  and,  above  all,  an  unhealthy  spirit  of  competition  in  regard 
to  price,  such  as  was  unknown  to  previous  generations,  have  combined  to  deteriorate  the 
value  of  our  ordinary  mechanical  work."  Mr.  G.  Phillips  Bevan,  m  his  admirable 
Industrial  Classes  and  Industrial  Statistics,  article,  "Paper,"  says:  "The  making  of 
paper  by  hand  is  but  seldom  practiced  now  in  this  country  (England),  except  by  a  few 
makers  who  have  a  specialty  for  best  writing  and  drawing  paper,  the  hand-made  in  these 
cases  being  considered  superior  to  the  machine-made"  (p.  198).  Mr.  G.  W.  Smalley, 
the  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  in  a  letter  to  that  journal  dated 
"London,  Feb.  25,  1878."  on  book  binding  at  the  Paris  exposition,  writes:  "Machinery 
is  largely  employed,  and  the  use  of  machinery  is  fatal.     Commercially,  perhaps,  it  is 
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indispensable,  bul»il  is  none  the  less  destructive  to  artistic  excellence  in  binding,  as  in 
most  other  things  in  which  art  has  any  share."  Again,  Mr.  Bevan:  "For  many  years 
the  textile  iuchistry  was  carried  on  in  the  rural  districts  only.  The  power  used  was 
water.  Water  on  the  hill-sides  was  irregular  in  its  flow;  w^ork  was  therefore  irregular. 
When  the  stream  was  full,  work  was  brisk  (we  should  have  called  it  excessive);  when  it 
was  dry,  the  factory  hands  were  employed  on  the  lands,  in  hay-making,  or  other  like 
operations.  Thus  the  operatives  were  farm  laborers  as  well  as  factory  workers,  and  as 
manufacturing  was  not  the  complicated  affair  it  is  now\  they  were  free  from  many  of 
the  evils  which  afterwards  arose  from  the  introduction  of  steam,  and  the  immense  enter- 
prise and  energy  of  our  manufacturers."  Speaking  of  the  cotton-dust  in  the  mills,  he 
says:  "The  operatives  showed  the  elfect  of  this  dust  in  their  pale,  emaciated  faces,  and 
in  the  bronchial  irritation  from  which  they  constantly  suffered,  causing  cough,  anajmia, 
debility,  diarrhea,  and  other  formidable  symptoms  of  pulmonary  mischief,  including 
expectoration,  in  which  the  cotton  fiber  was  plainly  visible  by  the  microscope."'  "The 
physical  strength  suffers  much  in  factories  from  contined  heated  atmosphere,  loaded 
with  line  cotton  fibers,  flinty  sand,  and  cutaneous  exhalations;  the  number  of  gas-lights, 
each  light  destroying  oxygen  equal  to  one  man;  transitions  from  the  mills  and  their 
irregular  temperature  to  their  ow^u  dwellings;  diet  and  drinks  adapted  to  a  heated 
employment,  and  stimulants  to  soothe  an  excited,  nervous  tension;  vision  always  on  the 
move;  perception  and  volition,  from  the  nature  of  their  work,' always  in  action.  .  .  . 
No  doubt  factory  physique  is  not  good,  but  it  is  made  worse  by  factory  associates  of 
vice  and  iniquity."  Mr.  Bevan  adds  that  a  series  of  questions  addressed  in  1873  to  the 
certifying  surgeons  proved  beyond  doubt  the  fact  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  factory- 
population. 

The  conclusion  of  the  opponents  of  what  they  deem  to  be  the  abnormal  employment 
of  mechanism  in  manufactures  may  be  set  forth  in  the  following  authoritative  statement: 
The  superintendent  of  the  census  estimates  the  loss  to  the  gross  product  of  the  wealth  of 
the  country  to  be  $604.89  per  capita  of  those  not  counted  as  producing  (see  p.  376  Ninth 
Census,  vol.  3).  This  sum  includes  wages,  and  therefore  the  producing  power  per  capita.. 
The  displacement  of  3,000,000  of  laboring-men  by  the  over-use  of  machinery  wouldl 
therefore  mean  a  loss  to  the  annual  product  of  the  country  of  more  than  $1,800,000,000.. 
When  there  is  added  to  this  sum  the  cost  of  supporting  these  3,000,000  of  idle  men 
— say  at  25  cents  per  day  per  head — we  have  a  trifle  over  $2,000,000,000  per 
annum  as  the  amount  to  be  placed  to  the  debit  of  the  country,  being,  in  fact,  as  much 
as  the  entire  capital  invested  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  Stages. 
Against  this  it  is  set  forth  that  no  evidence  has  ever  shown  that  there  were  3,000,000 
unemployed  laboring-men  at  any  one  time  in  the  United  States,  Admitting  this,  the 
computation  as  to  the  amount  of  existing  idleness  is  open  to  any  one,  whenever  it  may 
seem  desirable  to  make  it.  Those  rejecting  the  figures  afforded  by  the  leading  American 
journals,  hereinbefore  quoted,  can  easily  obtain  such  data  as  may  be  procurable  and  estab- 
lish results  that  will  satisfy  them.  The  application  to  these,  whatever  they  may  be,  of 
the  per  capita  loss  in  such  a  case  as  estimated  by  the  superintendent  of  \\\q  census  of 
1870,  will  be  found  to  be  of  value.  It  is  evident  that  this  important  subject  covers  an 
immense  field,  and  embraces  a  complexity  of  elements,  physical,  intellectual,  social,  and 
moral.     To  its  solution  all  these  departments  must  contribute. 

MACHKAY,  Robert,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  England,  1830;  graduated  at  Sidney-Sussex 
college,  Cambridge,  1855;  became  dean  and  fellow  of  his  college;  vicar  of  Madingley, 
near  Cambridge,  which  he  resigned  in  1865  to  enter  upon  the  bishopric  of  Rupert's 
Laud,  to  wliich  he  had  been  appointed. 
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who  was  U.  S.  senator  from  New  Jersey;  graduated  at  Princeton,  1816;  ordained  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  1820,  and  officiated  at  Georgetown,  D.  C. ;  chaplain  to 
the  military  academy  at  West  Point  and  professor  of  etliics  and  history,  1825-27;  rector 
of  St.  Anne's  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1827-32.  and,  in  1831,  professor  of  the  evidences 
of  revealed  religion  in  the  university  of  the  city  of  New  York;  in  1832  consecrated 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Ohio,  in  connection  with  which  he  was  also  president  of  Ken- 
yon  college  at  Gambler,  1832-40,  and  afterwards  of  the  theological  seminary  there. 
Among  his  published  writings  are  Lccinres  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  1832,  and  in 
many  subsequent  editions;  Oxford  Divinity;  The  Holy  Catholic  Church;  The  Truth  and 
tliA  Life;  Valedictory  Offering;  Family  and  Parish  Sermons;  and  contributions  to  many 
religious  periodicals.  His  name  is  held  in  honor,  without  as  well  as  within  his  own 
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Mc'ILVAINE,  JosHU.v  II.\ll.  d.d.,  b.  Del.,  1815;  of  Irish  Presbyterian  descent; 
graduated  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  1837;  studied  theology  at  Princeton  theo- 
logical seminary  until  1840;  pastor  at  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  1841-43;  of  the  Westminster 
church,  Utica.  N.  Y.,  1844-48,  during  which  time  published  The  Tree  of  the  KnoirMqe 
of  Good  and  Evil;  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  l^)cliester,  N.  Y.,  1848-60,  towards 
the  close  of  which  3^ears,  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  Smithsonian  institution  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  "comparative  philology  in  relation  to  ethnology;"  professor  of 
belles*lettrei  in  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  1800-70,  in  the  last  of  which  years  published 
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a  work  on  elocution ;  since  1870  lias  been  pastor  of  the  High  Street  Prei5byterian  church, 
Newark,  IST.  J.  While  performing  the  stated  duties  of  these  various  positions,  Dr. 
Mcllvaine  has  also  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Princeton  Review  and  the  Bib- 
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river  on  the  s.w. ;  traversed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  railroad,  and  watered  by  the  Sapelo 
river  and  Jones's  and  Doctor's  creeks;  550  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  6,241.  It  has  a  generally 
level  surface  and  fertile  soil;  the  productions  are  rice,  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
cane  molasses;  there  is  a  large  lumber  interest.     Co.  seat,  Darien. 

Mc'INTOSH,  John,  1745-1826;  b.  Ga. ;  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the  revolution  with 
the  rank  of  col.,  and  a  maj.gen.  of  the  Georgia  militia  in  the  last  war  with  England, 
1814-15.  After  the  revolutionary  war  was  over  he  settled  in  Florida,  then  in  possession 
of  the  Spaniards,  was  seized  by  them  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  designs  against  the 
Spanish  government,  and  imprisoned  a  year  in  Moro  castle  at  Havana.  On  his  return 
he  conducted  a  reprisal  against  a  Spanish  fort  on  the  St.  John's,  opposite  Jacksonville. 

Mc'INTOSH,  John  B.,  b.  Fla.,  1838;  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  U.  S.  army  in  1861, 
and  actively  engaged  in  the  service  in  the  campaigns  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Penn- 
sylvania from  1862  to  1865.  He  was  promoted  to  brig. gen.,  July  21,  1864,  and  brevet 
maj.gen.  in  1865.  At  the  battle  of  Opequan  he  lost  a  leg.  In  1866  he  was  made  lieut. 
col.  of  the  46th  infantry.  He  retired  from  the  service  July  30,  1870,  with  the  rank  of 
brig,  gen, 

Mc'INTOSH,  Lachlan,  1727-1806;  b.  Scotland;  a  son  of  John  More  Mcintosh, 
who  came  to  Georgia  with  Oglethorpe  in  1736.  Lachlan  entered  the  mercantile  house 
of  Henry  Laurens  at  Charleston,  but  was  afterwards  a  land  surveyor.  At  the  beginning 
'Of  the  revolutionary  war  he  was  col.  of  a  Georgia  regiment,  and  in  1776  was  made  a 
brig.gen.  In  1778  he  led  an  expedition  against  the  western  Indians,  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Savannah  the  next  year,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  capture  of  Charleston  in 
1780.     After  the  war  he  was  a  member  of  congress. 

Mc'INTOSH,  Maria  J.,  b.  Ga.,  1803;  removed  to  New  York  in  1835,  and  in  1841 
published  her  first  work,  J5foVz(^  .4?/c6.  Of  her  numerous  works  we  may  mention:  The 
Lofty  and  the  Lowly,  1853;  Meta  Oray,  1858;  and  Two  Pictures,  1863 

Mc'INTOSH,  William,  1775-1825;  b.  Ga. ;  a  half-breed,  who  led  the  Creek  Indians 
who  adhered  to  the  United  States  in  the  war  of  1812.  On  account  of  his  share  in  the 
treaty  of  Indian  Springs,  made  in  1825,  which  granted  to  the  United  States  large  por- 
tions of  the  Indian  lands,  he  incurred  the  hostility  of  many  members  of  the  Creek  tribe, 
to  which  his  mother  had  belonged,  and  was  murdered  by  some  of  them  at  his  own 
house. 

Mc'INTOSH,  William,  1796-1858;  b.  Ga. ;  an  Indian  of  the  Cherokee  tribe,  who 
became  a  Methodist  preacher  and  missionary  in  Arkansas  and  the  Indian  reservation, 

MACKAR'NESS,  John  Fielder,  d.d.,  b.  1820;  studied  at  Mereton  college,  Eng- 
land; fellow  of  Exeter  college,  Oxford;  vicar  of  Tardebigge,  Worcestershire,  1845-55, 
rector  of  Honiton,  Devonshire,  1855-58;  prebendary  of  Exeter,  1858;  proctor  in  convo- 
cation for  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  1865;  advocated  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  church;  was  made  bishop  of  Oxford,  1869.  His  brother,  George  Richard 
Mackaruess,  d.d.,  having  been  vicar  of  Ham,  Staffordshire,  became  bishop  of  xirgyll 
.and  the  Isles,  1874. 

MACKAY,  Charles,  an  English  author,  b.  in  Perth  in  1812 ;  educated  in  London 
■and  Brussels.  From  the  age  of  22  to  32  he  was  engaged  on  the  London  Morning  Chron- 
icle; then  for  three  years  editor  of  the  Glasgow  Argus.  He  lectured  in  the  United  States 
■in  1858;  established  the  London  Remeio  in  1860;  was  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
from  the  United  States  during  the  great  rebellion.  He  has  subsequently  resided  in 
London.  Mr.  Mackay's  prose  style  is  remarkably  terse  and  clear,  abounding  in  poetical 
forms  of  expression.  He  published  volumes  of  poems  in  1834  and  1840;  Memoirs  of  Pop- 
ular Delusions,  3  vols.,  1841;  the  Salainandrine,  a  poem,  1842;  Legends  of  the  Islands  and 
Other  Poems,  1845;  The  Scenery  and  Poetry  of  the  English  Lakes,  and  Voices  from  the 
Groiod,  1846;  Voices  from  the  Jfountains,  1847;  Town  Lyrics  and  The  Battle,  poems, 
1848;  and  a  considerable  number  in  volumes  published  since.  Lost  Beauties  and  Per- 
ishing Graces  of  the  English  Language,  1874,  is  one  of  his  latest  works, 

McKAY,  Donald,  b.  Shelburne,  Nova  Scotia  1809;  learned  the  trade  of  ship-builder 
in  New  York;  went  into  the  business  in  Newburyport,  Mass. ;  and  in  1845  established  a 
shipyard  at  East  Boston  that  became  famous  for  the  splendid  improvements  introduced  in 
the  models  of  clipper  ships  of  great  size,  built  for  the  California  and  Australia  trade.  In 
1853  he  produced  the  ship  Great  Republic  of  4,500  tons  burden,  which,  for  a  time,  was 
the  largest  in  the  world. 

McKEAN,  an.w.  co.  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  border  of  New  York,  traversed  by 
the  Philadelphia  and  Erie,  and  Buffalo,  Bradford  and  Pittsburg  railroads;  1000  sq.m.; 
pop.  '70,   8,825.     It  is  a  mountainous  region,  containing  coal  and  iron,  and  heavily 
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timbered.     Tlie  iiihabitauts  are  occupied  in  lumbering  and  dairying.     Co.  seat,  Smeth- 
port. 

MACKEAN,  TriOM.\s,  ll.d.,  1734-1817;  b.  Peun.;  called  to  the  bar  in  1757,  and  a 
member  of  the  state  assembly,  1762-79.  In  17G5  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  congress  of  the  colonies  held  at  New  York  to  draw  up  an  address  to 
the  house  of  commons.  From  1774  to  1783  he  was  a  member  of  the  continental  congress, 
and  in  1781  its  president.  From  1777  to  1799  he  was  chief-justice  of  the  Pennsylvania 
supreme  court,  resigning  his  place  to  become  governor  of  the  state,  which  office  he 
retained  till  1808.     He  was  the  author  of  the  state  constitution  of  Delaware. 

McKEES  PORT,  a  borough  of  Alleghany  co.,  Penn.,  on  the  Pittsburg.  Washington 
and  Baltimore  railroad,  14  m.  from  Pittsburg,  at  the  junction  of  the  Youghiogheny 
river  with  the  Moiiongahela;  pop.  2,523.  It  is  the  center  of  an  extensive  coal-mining 
region;  has  7  churches,  good  schools,  3  banks,  1  newspaper,  2  foundries,  and  manu- 
factories of  locomotives,  railroad  cars,  lap-welded  iron  tubes,  window-glass,  lumber,  etc. 

McKEEVER,  Isaac,  1793-1856;  b.  Penn.;  entered  the  navy  in  1809,  and  in  1814 
was  in  command  of  an  Ameiican  gunboat  which  was  captured,  after  a  severe  struggle,  by 
II  British  force  in  barges  and  boals  upon  lake  Borgne,  Louisiana,  The  American  fleet 
consisted  of  5  gunboats  with  182  men,  and  the  English  force  numbered  more  than  a 
thousand.  McKeever  afterward  rose  to  be  commander  and  capt.  and  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Brazilian  squadron,  1851-54. 

MacKEL'LAR,  Thomas,  b.  N.  Y.,  1812;  early  a  proof-reader  for  the  Harpers,  and 
subsequently  foreman  and  proprietor  of  a  large  stereotype  foundry  in  Philadelphia. 
He  is  the  author  of  3  volumes  of  verse;  Droppings  from  the  Heart;  Tarn's  Fortnight 
Ramble;  and  Lines  for  the  Gentle  and  Loving. 

McKEX'DREE.  William,  d.d.,  1757-1835;  b.  King  William  co.,  Va. ;  was  adjutant 
and  commissary  in  Washington's  army  for  several  years,  and  was  present  at  the  surren- 
der of  Cornwaliis  at  Yorktown  in  1781 ;  in  1788  joined  tlie  itinerant  Methodist  ministry; 
accompanied  Asbury  in  his  tour  of  South  Carolina;  in  1801  Avas  sent  by  the  bishops  to 
preside  over  the  Kentucky  district,  and  to  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  western 
conference,  embracing  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  part  of  Illinois.  He 
traveled  extensively  and  preached  with  great  eloquence  and  power.  In  1808  he  was 
made  bishop.  In  1809  he  visited  with  Asbury  a  large  part  of  the  west  and  Canada.  He 
preached  nearly  50  N-ears,  12  years  he  was  presiding  elder,  and  27  years  a  bishop.  He 
was  a  man  of  vigorous  mintl,  great  modesty,  and  devoted  piety,  and  was  honored  by 
every  class  of  society. 

MACKENZIE,  Sir  Alexander,  1755-1820;  b.  Scotland;  emigrated  to  Canada,  and 
was  employed  by  the  Northwestern  fur  company.  In  1789  he  set  out  on  an  exploring 
expedition  from  lake  Athabasca,  and  followed  to  its  mouth  the  river  wliich  has  since 
been  named  after  him.  In  1792  h.e  started  on  another  expedition;  this  time  towards  the 
Pacific,  to  which  he  came  in  1793.  An  account  of  both  these  expeditions  is  to  be  found 
in  his  Voyages,  etc.,  1801.     He  was  knighted  in  1802. 

MACKENZIE,  Alexander  Sltdell,  1803-48:  b.  New  Yoik.  His  family  name 
was  Slidell;  he  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  in  1815:  became  lieut.  in  1825,  commander  in 
1841;  served  in  the  West  Indian,  Brnzilian,  Pacific,  and  Mediterranean  squadrons.  He 
changed  his  name  to  Mackenzie  in  1837  in  lienor  of  a  maternal  uncle.  Capt.  INfackenzie 
became  celebrated  in  1842  by  an  event  on  board  his  ship  that  for  a  time  produced  great 
excitement  in  the  United  States.  While  in  couuiiand  of  the  brig  Somers,  which  had 
been  manned  chiefly  by  naval  apprentices  from  the  U.  S.  naval  academy  and  school-ships, 
on  its  return  voyage  from  the  coast  of  Africa  a  serious  mutiny  was  discovered  among 
iliem.  Its  ringleader  was  a  son  of  John  C.  Spencer,  the  secretary  of  war.  After  a  trial 
he  and  two  others  were  hung  from  the  yard  arm.  Young  Spencer  had  been  a  dangerous 
character  from  his  boyhood,  but  was  so  well  connected  that  the  action  of  capt.  Mac- 
kenzie was  severely  criticised  as  hasty  and  cowardly.  But  a  court  of  inquiry  fully 
sustained  his  action,  and  revealed  a  skillful  plot  of  the  youths  to  turn  the  brig  into  a 
piratical  craft  as  soon  as  they  shotdd  achieve  their  object.  Capt.  Mackenzie  was 
ordnance  otlic(  r  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  partici})ated  in  the  storming  of  T(;basco  in 
June,  1847.  He  possessed  decided  literary  ability  as  the  following  works  will  show:  A 
Year  in  Spain,  1829-36;  Poprilnr  Ksmys  on  Naval  SnhjectH,  1833;  The  American  in  Eng- 
land, 1835;  Spain  Revviited,  1836;  IJfe  of  John  Paul  Jones,  1841;  Life  of  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry,  1841;  i\m\  Life  of  Stephen  Decatur,  1846. 

MACKENZIE,  Charles  Frederick,  d.d.,  1825-62,  b;  Scotland;  took  his  first 
degree  at  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  1848,  and  became  a  clergyman  in  the  church 
of  England;  after  some  .service  as  a  parish  minister,  obtained  a  fellowship  at  Cambridire 
and  lectured  there;  1854-59  was  archdeacon  at  Natal,  South  Africa,  under  bisliop 
Colenso;  having  returned  to  P^ngland  to  promote  the  extension  of  missions  in  Africa,  he 
was  appointed  i)ishop  of  Central  Africa,  and  was  consecrated  at  Cape  Town,  Jan.  1, 
1861;  went  to  the  Zaml»esi  river  with  a  comi)any  of  mi.s.sionaries  and  began  his  work  at 
Magomero,  but  soon  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate,  so  fatal  to  Europeans. 
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MACKENZIE,  Robert  Shelton,  ll.d.,  d.c.l.,  b.  Ireland,  1809;  educated  at  Fer- 
moy,  where  he  taught  school  after  havin<^  studied  mediciue  at  Cork.  In  1829  he  edited 
an  English  country  paper.  Tlie  next  year  he  went  to  London,  wliere  he  was  engaged  in 
literary  and  journalistic  work  for  22  years.  He  had  already  contributed  to  a  number  of 
American  periodicals,  and  had  been,  since  1884,  the  regular  London  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Star.  He  came  to  New  York  in  1852,  and  wrote  for  various  papers  there 
till  1857.  when  he  became  the  literary  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Frens,  so  continuing  till 
1879,  when  he  assumed  a  similar  position  on  the  Philadelphia  Eveidrig  JVtws.  He  has 
published  among  other  works.  Lays  of  Palestine,  1829;  an  edition  of  tiie  Nodes  Ambro- 
sianm,  1854;  Bits  of  Blarney,  1855;  Life  of  Charles  Dickens,  1870;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
1871. 

MACKENZIE,  Eokald  S.,  b.  New  York,  1840;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1832. 
and  appointed  second  lieut.  of  engineers;  w^as  engineer  of  the  9th  corps  in  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  where  he  was  wounded,  and  of  Sumner's  division  at  Fredericksburg; 
engaged  at  Chancellorsville  iu  laying  bridges  in  advance  of  the  army;  followed  the  con- 
federate forces  through  Maryland  into  Pennsylvania,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, and  in  following  Lee  after  his  retreat ;  was  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness;  wounded 
before  Petersburg  in  June,  1864;  commanded  a  regiment  during  Early's  attack  on  Wash- 
ington, and  a  brigade  in  the  battles  of  Opequan,  Fisher's  Llill,  and  Cedar  Creek,  where 
he  was  again  wounded;  was  appointed  brig. gen.  of  volunteers,  and  resumed  command 
before  Petersburg  in  Nov.,  1864;  commanded  a  division  of  cavalry  at  Five  Forks,  where 
he  rendered  important  service,  being  brevetted  maj.gen.  for  gallantry.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  returned  to  duty  with  his  corps,  with  the  rank  of  capt.,  and  in  1867  was 
appointed  col.  of  infantry;  but  in  1870  v/as  again  transferred  to  the  cavalry  service,  and 
assigned  to  duty  on  the  Mexican  frontier. 

MACKENZIE,  William  Lyon,  1795-1861;  b.  in  Scotland;  emigrated  to  Canada  in 
1820,  and  was  employed  first  on  the  works  of  the  Lachine  canal.  In  1824  he  became 
editor  of  the  Colonial  Advocate,  a  journal  published  at  Niagara  in  opposition  to  the  gov- 
erning party.  He  w\as  elected  in  1828  to  the  provincial  parliament,  but  was  refused  liis 
seat  o\\  the  ground  of  disloyalty  to  the  crown.  He  was  re-elected  four  successive  times, 
until  the  government  refused  to  issue  another  writ  of  election.  In  1833  he  appealed  to 
the  horael,^overnment  in  England  for  redress  of  grievances,  cnrrying  \yith  him  the  peti- 
tions of  the  Canadian  reform  party.  He  was  first  mayor  of  Toronto  in  1836.  In  1837, 
he  headed  an  armed  force  in  Toronto  and  demanded  of  governor  Head  that  a  convention 
should  be  called  to  discuss  Canadian  grievances  and  reforms,  which  was  not  acceded  to. 
He  resolved  to  open  the  revolution  by  seizing  arms  with  a  view  to  arrest  the  governor 
and  his  cabinet,  and  to  declare  Canada  a  republic.  But  his  force  was  insufficient.  The 
government  troops  drove  him  from  Montgomery  hill,  near  the  city,  Dec.  7,  1837,  and 
after  some  skirmishing  forced  him  to  retirelo  Navy  Island,  in  the  Niagara  river.  From 
this  safe  retreat,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  he  issued  a  proclamation  for 
volunteers,  offering  lands— to  the  value  of  $100  to  $300— in  Canada,  when  the  revolution 
should  be  successful.  Some  American  sympathizers  joined  him.  and  a  larger  number 
of  Irish.  The  Canadian  government  outlawed  him,  and  the  U.  S.  government  took 
steps  to  stop  his  violation  of  American  soil  for  war  on  Canada.  He  was  arrested  by  gen. 
Scott's  order  and  sentenced  to  12  months'  confinement  in  the  Rochester  jail.  When 
again  at  liberty  he  became  a  contributor  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  his  vigorous  pen 
was  always  interesting  if  not  instructive.  In  1849  the  Canadian  government  published 
a  general  amnesty.  Mackenzie  at  once  returned  to  Canada,  w'as  elected  to  parliament, 
where  he  made  a  useful  member,  and  on  his  retirement  from  that  body,  until  his  death, 
published  a  weekly  journal  entitled  Mackenzie's  Message. 

MACKEY,  Albert  Gallatin,  1807;  b.  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  was  educated 
for  the  practice  of  medicine,  but  relinquished  it  for  literature,  especially  pertaining  to 
freemasonry.  In  1850  he  established  a  masonic  monthly  magazine  in  Charleston,  and 
in  1858  a  quarterly  in  the  same  interest.  Hisw^orks  devoted  to  this  order  are:  Lexicon  of 
Freemasonry;  The  Mystic  Tie;  Principles  of  Masonic  T^aio;  The  Book  of  the  Chapter; 
Text-book  of  Masonic  Jurisprudence;  Cryptic  Masonry  and  Masonic  Ritualist;  lite  Sym- 
bols of  Freemasonry  and  Manual  of  the  Lodge;  and  Book  of  Constitutions  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Ancient  Freemasons  of  South  Carolina.  An  enlarged  edition  of  the  Lexicon 
appeared  in  1875  under  the  title  of  the  Encyclopoidia  of  Freemasonry. 

MACK'IE,  John  Milton,  1813;  b.  Wareham,  Mass.;  a  graduate  of  Brown  uni- 
versitv,  and  author  of  JJfe  of  Oodfrey  William,  von  Liebnitz;  Life  of  Samvel  Gorton; 
Cosas'^de  Fspafla;  Life  of  Schamyl,  the  Circassian  Kjhief;  Life  of  Tai- Ping- Wang,  Chief  of 
the  Chinese  Tnsurrection ;  From  Gape  Cod  to  Dixie;  and  numerous  contributions  to  the 
North  American  Revieto. 

McKIM,  James  Miller,  1810-74;  b.  Carlisle,  Penn.;  graduated  at  Dickinson  col- 
lege, and  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Soon  after  the  organization 
of  the  American  antislavery  "movement,  he  left  the  pulpit  to  devote  himself  to  the  cause 
of  emancipation,  which  he  served  with  marked  ability  and  soundness  of  judgment  until 
near  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  As  lecturer,  organizer,  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  Pennsylvania  antislavery  society,  and  editor  at  times  of  the  Pennsylvania 
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Freeman,  his  labors  were  of  great  value.  Near  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  reb(;llion, 
when  the  einancipatiou  of  the  slaves  had  been  proclaimed  by  president  Lincoln,  he 
resigned  his  otfice  in  the  anlislavery  society  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  Freed- 
men's  aid  commission.  His  carue^t  devotion,  united  with  his  soundness  of  judgment, 
clear  moral  insight,  and  wide  experience,  qualitied  him  for  eminent  service  in  the  work 
of  the  new  society,  lie  was  one  of  the  founders  of  27ie  Nation  newspaper.  Died 
in  Llewellyn  Park*  Orange,  N.  J. 

MACKINAW,  a  co.  in  Michigan,  on  the  s.  part  of  the  n.  peninsula;  1100  sq.m.; 
pop.  'bO,  2,903.  It  comprehends  a  number  of  islands,  besides  the  mainland,  the  entire 
region  being  rough  and  uncultivated,  and  heavily  wooded.  The  principal  industry  j.-j 
lumbering.     Co.  seat,  Mackinaw. 

MACKINAW  (<T/?;'^),  capital  of  Mackinaw  co.,  Michigan;  present  pop.  about  1500. 
The  island  is  3  m.  in  its  longest  diameter,  and  is  n.e.  of  the  strait  of  the  same  name. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  French  descent,  as  the  place  was  early  occupied  by  the 
French,  and  a  missionary  statior.  established  in  1699.  The  inhabitants  were  massacred 
by  the  Indians  under  Pontiac,  the  Ottawa  chief,  at  the  time  of  his  attack  on  Detroit, 
1763.  The  harbor  is  deep  and  safe,  though  small.  The  fish  industry  is  very  large  and 
the  village  is  a  pleasant  resort  for  summer  tourists. 

McKINSTRY,  James  P.,  1809-73;  b.  N.  Y. ;  entered  the  navy  in  1826,  was  made 
lieut.  in  1837,  commander  in  1855,  and  capt.  in  1862.  He  was  in  command  of  the 
the  Monongahela  at  Port  Hudson  in  1863,  and  received  severe  injuries.  He  was 
appointed  a  commodore  in  1866. 

MACKLIN.  Charles,  1690-1797;  b.  Ireland;  changed  his  name  from  McLaughlin 
to  the  one  under  which  he  is  generally  known.  After  a  rather  reckless  and  wandering 
youth,  during  which  period  he  was  for  a  lime  identified  with  a  dramatic  company  in 
the  capacity  of  harlequin,  he  appeared  at  the  Lincoln's  Inn  theater,  London,  in  a  small 
part,  and  from  that  time  seems  to  have  contuiued  in  the  theatrical  profession.  In  1735 
he  was  embroiled  with  a  brother  actor,  and  becoming  the  accidental  cause  of  his  death, 
was  tried  for  manslaughter  and  convicted.  Six  years  later,  however,  he  was  at  Drury 
Lane  theater,  where  ho  made  a  successful  appearance  in  the  character  of  Shylock,  occa- 
sioning Alexander  Pope  to  write  concerning  his  performance, 

This  is  the  Jew 

That  Shakespeare  drew. 

In  1753  he  left  the  stage,  and  kept  a  tavern,  varying  this  occupation  by  lecturing  on 
oratory  in  Covent  garden,  in  which  vocation  he  was  not  successful.  He  returned  to  the 
stage  in  1758,  and  continued  to  act  until  he  had  reached  his  century,  when  his  strength 
failed  him,  and  he  made  his  final  retirement.  His  powers  of  facial  exj^ression  were  so 
comprehensive,  and  his  features  so  marked  that  Quin  said  of  him,  "  If  God  writes  a 
Ipgible  hand,  that  fellow's  a  villain."  He  wrote  10  plays,  of  which  but  two  have 
remained  to  us,  Ij)ve  a  la  Mode,  and  The  Man  of  the  World:  the  latter  of  these  pieces 
was  revived,  and  produced  at  Wallack's  theater,  New  York,  a  few  years  since. 

^lACK  YON  LEIBERICH,  Karl,  Baron  de,  1752-1828;  an  Austrian  noted  for  his 
skill  in  the  seven  years'  war  against  the  Turks.  lie  directed  the  allied  armies  against 
the  forces  of  the  first  French  republic  and  was  noted  for  the  excellence  of  his'plans 
more  than  for  their  successful  execution.  He  was  utterly  beaten  in  Italy  by  the  French 
in  1798  and  made  prisoner;  escaped  and  was  in  command  of  Austrian  armies  in  Tyrol, 
Dalmatia,  and  Italy  in  1804.  In  Oct.,  1805,  while  in  command  of  troops  in  Ulm  he 
was  compelled  to  surrender  his  entire  force  to  the  French  under  Napoleon.  An  Aus- 
trian eoui-t-martial  condemned  him  to  death;  the  government  commuted  the  sentence  to 
imprisonment  for  life,  and  in  1819  pardoned  him  out.     fle  died  near  Vienna. 

McL.ANE,  Allen,  1746-1829;  entered  the  American  army  as  a  volunteer  in  1775, 
and  served  through  the  revolutionary  war.  He  was  a  lieut.  under  Caesar  Rodney  of 
Delaware,  where  he  had  settled  just  before  the  revolulion.  He  distinguished  himseif  at 
Long  Island  and  White  Plains,  participated  in  the  campaign  in  New  Jersey,  and  was 
promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  1777.  He  next  commanded  the  American  outposts  about 
Philadelphia,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  June  28,  1778.  The  next 
vear  he  was  a  maj.  in  gen.  Henry  Lee's  "legion,"  assisted  in  surprising  the  garrison  of 
Paulus  Hook,  and  was  with  Wayne  at  the  capture  of  Stony  Point,  the  same  month.  He 
was  with  the  American  army  before  Yorktown,  till  Cornwallis  surrendered;  but  the 
close  of  the  war  found  him  comparatively  poor,  as  he  had  sacrificed  to  the  cause  of  the 
colonies  a  valuable  estate  near  Philadelphia.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  held  a  num- 
ber of  important  civil  ofiices;  he  was  chosen  a  memlier,  and  afterwards  speaker,  of  the 
Delaware  legislature;  a  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  from  1808  till  his 
death,  collector  of  Wilmington. 

McLANE,  Loris.  1786-1857;  b.  Del. ;  at  first  entered  the  navy,  but  was  afterwards 
Cidled  to  the  bar.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  1817-27.  and  was  then  chosen  senator. 
From  1829  to  1831  he  was  minister  to  England,  and  on  his  return  took  a  place  in  Jack- 
son's cabinet  as  secretary  of  !he  treasury;  but  in  1833,  having  refused  to  irive  his  consent 
to  the  removal  of  the  government  deposits  from  the  U.  S.  bank,  he  was  transferred  by 
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Jackson  to  the  department  of  state.     He  retired  from  public  life  iu  1834,  and  was  made 

president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  in  1837.     In  1845  he  was  sent  to  London  to 
take  charge  of  the  Oregon  negotiations,  and  resigned  on  their  conclusion. 

McLANE,  RoBEKT  MiLLiGAN,  b.  Del.,  1815;  educated  at  Washington  college  and 
St.  Mary's  college,  and  at  West  Point.  He  was  in  the  army  fioni  1837  to  1843,  when 
he  resigned  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland  legisla- 
ture 1845-47,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  elected  to  congress,  where  he  served  two  terms. 
President  Pierce  appointed  him  minister  to  China  in  1853,  and  he  remained  there  two 
years.  He  was  U.S.  minister  to  Mexico  from  Mar.,  1859,  to  Nov.,  18G0,  and  has  since 
practiced  law  in  Baltimore. 

MACLAY',  Archibald,  d.d.,  1778-1860;  b.  atKillearn,  Scotland;  became  a  minister 
of  the  national  kirk  in  1802.  He  came  to  New  York  in  1805,  and  was  pastor  of  a 
Presbyterian  church  iu  Ptose  street,  but  in  1808  he  became  a  Baptist  and  founded  a 
church  in  Mulberry  street  (since  removed  to  Second  avenue  and  called  the  Tabernacle), 
of  which  he  was  the  pastor  until  1837,  when  he  became  the  agent  of  the  American  and 
foreign  Bible  society,  which  he  served  until  1850,  and  then  became  president  of  the 
American  Bible  union. 

McLEAN,  a  co.  in  central  Illinois,  watered  by  affluents  of  the  Illinois  river;  inter- 
sected by  the  Illinois  Central,  Toledo,  Peoria  and  Warsaw,  Chicago  and  Alton,  and 
Indianapolis,  Bloomington  and  Western  railroads;  1132  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  60,115.  The 
surface  is  generally  prairie  land,  and  the  soil  fertile;  the  productions  are  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  wool,  hay,  and  butter.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
manufactories,  including  carriages,  agricultural  implements,  cars,  machinery,  iron 
castings,  saddlery  and  harness,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Bloomington. 

McLean,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Kentucky,  watered  by  the  Green  river,  and  intersected  by 
the  Owensboro  and  Nashville  railroad;  320  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  9,293.  It  has  a  varied  sur- 
face and  fertile  soil,  and  produces  freely  tobacco,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  woo),  and  butter. 
This  county  is  heavily  timbered.     Co.  seat,  Calhoun. 

Maclean,  John,  d.d.,  b.  at  Portsey,  Banffshire,  Scotland,  in  1828;  studied  at  the 
university  of  Aberdeen;  appointed  curate  at  London,  Ontario,  in  1853;  archdeacon  of 
Manitoba,  and  professor  of  divinity  in  St.  John's  college  in  1866,  and  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Saskatchewan  in  1873. 

Maclean,  John,  ll.d.,  1785-1861;  b.  N.  J. ;  settled  in  Virginia  in  1799.  He  at  first 
worked  on  a  farm,  but  in  1803  began  to  study  law  in  Cincinnati,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1813  to  1816,  and  then  was  made  an  associate 
justice  of  the  Ohio  supreme  court,  which  office  he  retained  until  1822,  when  he  accepted 
from  president  Monroe  the  place  of  land  commissioner;  and  the  next  year  he  became 
postmaster-general.  He  brought  the  post-office  department  to  a  high  degree  of  effi- 
ciency for  those  times,  and  in  recognition  of  his  services  congress  raised  his  annual 
salary  from  |4,000  to  $6,000.  In  1829  Jackson,  who  had  previously  offered  him  a  place 
in  his  cabinet,  appointed  him  an  associate  justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court.  His  most 
famous  judicial  opinion  was  delivered  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  when,  dissenting  from  tlie 
chief-justice  (Taney)  and  a  majority  of  the  court,  he  held  that  slavery  exists  by  force 
and  not  as  of  right,  and  that  its  regulation  is  a  matter  of  local  law.  From  his  well- 
known  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slaver}',  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidential 
nomination  of  the  free-soil  party  iu  the  convention  at  Buffalo  in  1848,  and  for  the 
Republican  nomination  in  1856  and  1860.  His  only  publications,  besides  his  occasional 
addresses,  are  a  number  of  volumes  of  law  reports. 

MACLEAN,  Letitia  Elizabeth  (Landon).     See  Landon,  Letitia  Elizabeth, 

ante. 

McLENNAN,  a  co.  in  central  Texas,  watered  by  the  Brazos  river;  intersected  by  the 
Houston  and  Texas  Central  railroad;  960  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  26,933.  It  has  an  unduhiting 
surface,  comprising  rich  bottom  lands  and  rolling  prairies,  the  soil  being  remarkably 
fertile.  The  productions  are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton.  Co. 
seat,  Waco. 

McLEOD,  a  co.  in  s.  central  Minnesota,  drained  by  the  s.  fork  of  the  Crow  river, 
and  intersected  by  the  Hastings  and  Dakotah  railroad;  504  sq.m.;  pop.  *80,  12,343.  It 
has  an  undulating  surface  and  fertile  soil;  productions:  Indian  corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley, 
■potatoes,  wool,  butter,  and  hay.  Small  lakes,  prairies,  and  timber  land  afford  diversity 
to  the  character  of  the  surface;  valuable  timber  abounds,  including  oak,  elm,  and  ash. 
Co.  seat,  Glencoe. 

McLEOD,  Alexander,  d.d.,  1774-1833;  b.  in  the  island  of  Mull.  Scotland;  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  in  1792;  graduated  at  Union  college  in  1798;  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Presbyterian  church  in  New  York  in  1801, 
Vhere  he  remained  until  his  death.  He  was  assistant  editor  M'ith  Dr.  John  Mason  of  the 
Chrufwn  Magazine.  His  chief  works  are:  Negro  Slavery  VujvsUfia.Ue;  EeclesioMical 
CatccJmrn;  Lectures  ujion  tlw  Principal  Prophecie&  of  the  Boole  of  Revelation;  Vi-eic  of  the 
Late  War;  The  Life  and  Power  of  True  Qodliness\  The  American  Christian  Mti^ositm' ; 
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Memah  Governing  the  Xafi'on^^.  Tie  was  prominent  in  tlie  organization  of  the  American 
colonization  society  in  1816,  and  wrote  its  constitution. 

MACLEOD,  IIenry  Dunning,  b.  Scotland,  1821;  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge, 
and  admitted  to  the  English  bar  in  1849.  lie  attained  considerable  distinction  as  an 
authority  on  economic  and  financial  subjects,  to  which  a  number  of  his  books  are 
devoted,  as:  IVieon/  and  Practice  of  Political  Economy;  Elements  of  Political  Economy; 
and  A  l)icfi^)nnry  of  Political  Economy.  He  has  also  been  active  as  a  law  reformer  and 
codifier;  many  of  the  changes  and  improvements  in  the  poor  laws  of  Scotland  were 
originated  by  him;  and  between  the  years  1868  and  1870  he  was  employed,  at  the  request 
of  the  British  government,  in  digesting  and  codifying  the  law  of  bills  of  exchange. 

McLEOD,  Xavier  Donald,  1821-65;  b.  New  York;  son  of  Alexander;  graduated 
at  Columbia  college,  and  admitted  to  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  1845. 
After  preaching  for  a  short  time  in  a  country  parish,  he  traveled  and  studied  in  Europe. 
While  abroad  lie  became  a  Homan  Catliolic,  and  on  his  return  engaged  in  literary  pur- 
suits. His  publications  are:  Pynnsliurat:  his  Wanderings  and  Ways  of  Thinking;  Life  of 
Si}'  Walter  Scott;  Tlie  Bloodstone;  Life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots;  The  Elder's  House,  or  the 
Ihree  Converts;  Chateau  Lescure,  or  the  Last  Marquis;  2he  Weeder  and  The  Saga  of  Vik- 
ing Torquil,  two  poems  which  have  much  merit.  In  1857  he  became  professor  of 
belles-lettres  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  college,  near  Cincinnati,  and  was  ordained  as  a  priest. 

MACLURE',  William,  17G3-1840;  b.  Scotland;  came  to  this  country  in  1782,  but 
returned  to  London,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  from  which  he  retired  with  a 
fortune.  He  made  the  United  States  his  home  after  1796,  and  went  abroad  in  1803  as  a 
U.  S.  commissioner  to  settle  the  French  spoliation  claims.  During  this  visit  to  the  con- 
tinent he  pursued  a  course  of  geological  study,  making  large  collections  of  specimens. 
He  had  already  determined  to  make  a  general  geological  survey  of  the  United  States, 
and  on  his  return  traveled  extensively  in  furtherance  of  that  object.  The  first  account 
of  liis  researches  is  found  in  his  Observations  on  tlie  Geology  of  the  United  States,  which 
he  read  before  the  American  philosophical  society  in  1809.  He  published  a  second 
paper  in  1817,  with  a  geological  map  of  the  United  States.  About  this  date  he  settled 
in  Philadelphia,  and  was  elected  president  of  its  academy  of  natural  sciences,  an  ofhce 
which  he  retained  till  his  death.  In  the  Journal,  which  he  had  founded  as  the  organ  of 
the  academy,  he  published  a  description  of  the  geology  of  the  Antilles,  which  he  visited 
in  1816.  Three  years  later  he  went  to  Spain,  where  he  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  from 
the  government,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists,  and  endeavored  to  found  a  sort 
of  agricultural  school;  but  on  tlie  downfall  of  the  provisional  government  the  title  to  his 
land  failed,  and  the  expeiiment  was  abandoned.  He  afterwards  entered  upon  a  scheme 
of  the  same  kind  at  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  which  also  was  unsuccessful.  In  1827  and 
again  in  1828,  he  went  to  Mexico,  and  there  he  died.  His  libnuy  and  most  of  his  col- 
lection of  maps  and  charts,  with  the  sum  of  $20,000  to  erect  a  building  for  their  recep- 
tion, were  bequeathed  to  the  Philadelphia  academy  of  natural  sciences;  and  many  of  his 
specimens  were  given  to  the  American  geological  society  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

MacMAHON,  ALmue  Edme  Patiuce  Maurice  de,  Duke  of  Magenta,  Marshal 
of  France  (ante),  and  President  of  the  republic  of  France;  b.  Sully,  Saone-et- Loire, 
June  12,  1808;  son  of  a  marechal  de  camp  under  Louis  XYIII.  in  1814,  who  was 
made  a  peer  in  1827.  He  was  of  an  Irish  family,  who  took  refuire  in  Burgoane  on 
the  fall  of  the  Stuarts.  He  graduated  at  the  college  of  St.  Cyr  in  1825.  and  entered  the 
army;  was  in  the  campaign  of  Algiers  in  1830;  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp  in  1831;  returned 
to  Africa,  and  acted  as  aid-de-camp  to  several  generals;  was  wounded  severely  in  1837; 
resumed  active  service  in  1840;  and,  in  consequence  of  brilliant  and  arduous  service  in 
Algeria,  was  rapidly  advanced  from  that  time  till  1849,  wdien  he  had  become  a  gen.  of 
division  and  commander  of  the  legion  of  honor.  In  1855  Napoleon  III.  recalled  him 
from  Africa,  and  gave  him  a  command  in  the  n.  of  France.  In  August  he  was  sent  to 
the  Crimea  to  command  a  division  under  Bosquet.  He  arrived  at  Sebastopol  on  the  eve 
of  an  assault,  and  had  the  command  of  the  most  exposed  and  aggressive  division  of 
the  army,  which  stormed  the  great  citadel,  Sept.  22,  1855.  On  returning  to  France  ho 
was  made  senator.  In  a  body  distinguished  principally  for  its  scnwility  to  Napoleon, 
MacMahon  was  remarked  for  the  good'  sense  and  sturdy  independence  of  his  votes.  In 
1857  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  part  of  the  army  of  Algeria,  and  in  1858  made 
supreme  in  command.  In  1859,  on  the  breaking  out  of  IheVar  with  Austria,  Mac- 
Mahon was  put  in  command  of  the  2d  corps.  June  2  his  forces  pushed  back  the  advance 
of  the  Austrians,  and  two  days  afterwards  he  was  the  chief  director  of  the  battle  of 
Magenta,  in  which  he  turnc-d  into  a  victory  a  defeat  impending  thron2:h  Nai)oleon's 
inetticiency.  At  the  l)attlo  of  Solferino,  a  few  days  later,  he  again  signalized  his  gen- 
eralship by  victory.  In  Nov.,  1861.  he  was  sent  to  Berlin  to  represent  France  at  the 
crowning  of  William  III.,  king  of  Prussi;;.  In  Oct.,  1862,  he  was  commander  of  the 
3d  army  corps  at  Nancy;  and  in  Sept.,  1864,  was  named  governor-gen.  of  Algeria.  In 
IS69  the  plan  of  regal  military  government  for  Algeria  was  abandoned,  and  gen.  Mac- 
Mahon tendered  ids  resignation.  The  war  with  Gi.'rmany  soon  afterward  opened.  He 
was  placed  at  tlie  head  of  the  1st  army  corps.  July,  1870.  With  32,000  men  and  head- 
(piarters  at  Strasbourg,  he  seems  to  have  .separated'^h is  command  strangelv  from  the  main 
army,  and  in  the  battles  of  AVissenberg  and  Heichshoffen  suffered  a  crushing  defeat  by 
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the  Prussians.  He  conducted  the  retreat  of  18,000  of  his  demoralized  army  1o  Chalons. 
There,  placed  at  the  liead  of  a  newl}^  organized  force  of  120,000,  lie  was  ordered,  Aug. 
23,  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Bazaine.  Thiers  had  remonstrated  against  the  order,  and 
MacMahon's  advice  had  not  been  asked.  The  army  marched  into  tlie  gulf  of  Germans 
prepared  for  it,  without  power  either  to  help  or  to  he  helped  by  Bazaine^  On  Sept.  1  the 
German  environment  was  complete,  and  resulted  in  another  crushing  defeat  of  the  French 
and  a  severe  wound  to  MacMahon. 

After  the  treaty  of  peace  in  Mar.,  1871,  Thiers  called  liim  to  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Versailles,  to  recover  Paris  from  the  commune.  After  an  energetic  siege  Mac- 
Mahon entered  the  city  May  21,  and  on  the  28th,  after  seven  days  of  sanguinary  lighting 
with  the  desperate  forces  of  the  commune  and  their  conflagrations,  he  was  master  of  the 
city.  In  September,  in  submitting  to  an  examination  concerning  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
asters of  the  French  army  in  the  beginning  of  the  w^ar  with  the  Germans,  he  generously 
took  upon  himself  the  blame  of  the  first  defeats.  When  Thiers  announced  that  he 
favored  the  establishment  of  a  conservative  I'epublic,  MacMahon  was  urged  to  assume 
dictatorial  powers.  He  refused,  and  gave  his  hearty  support  to  the  Thiers  government. 
But  the  clerical  and  royalist  parties  combined  to  place  Thiers  in  such  a  minority  that, 
after  his  definitive  resignation  in  May,  1873,  as  chief  executive,  they  united  to  elect 
MacMahon  provisional  president  of  France.  The  object  was  to  insure  the  peace  of 
France,  while  each  royalist  faction  was  preparing  to  bring  in  its  king.  MacMahon 
accepted  the  fimctions  of  president  of  the  republic,  with  the  remark  that  the  vote 
"  brought  no  modification  of  the  laws  or  of  existing  institutions."  His  message  to  the 
assembly  breathed  a  simple  desire  to  conform  his  acts  to  its  will  as  their  sentinel,  ser- 
vant, and  executor.  His  military  habits  and  predilections  made  his  administration  seem 
to  tend  to  monarchical  reaction.  But  the  subsequent  years  proved  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  private  predilections,  he  intended  to  conform  conscientiously  to  his  inau- 
gural promise  to  obey  and  to  enforce  the  laws.  Nov.  19,  1873,  his  term  of  office  was 
extended  to  1880.  His  powers  were  almost  imperial.  He  alone,  during  his  term,  had 
the  right  to  propose  a  revision  of  the  laws.  Jan.  13,  1876,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
French  people  on  the  eve  of  the  first  general  election  under  the  constitution  of  1875. 
In  this  address  he  announced  his  policy  as  "conservative  and  liberal" — a  policy  of 
repose  for  France,  whose  "  institutions  ought  not  to  be  revised  before  they  are  honestly 
tried;"  all  whose  parties,  therefore,  were  urged  to  rally  around  his  government.  This 
frank  appeal  was  met  by  an  unexpected  return  of  a  largely  increased  number  of  repub- 
licans to  the  assembly.  There  was  a  growing  fear  in  France  that  the  personal  govern- 
ment of  MacMahon,  however  honest  he  might  be,  was  too  like  the  imperial  regime,  and 
tended  to  some  new  form  of  despotism.  Tiie  pronounced  republicans  had  a  clear 
majority  over  their  combined  opponents.  MacMahon,  in  deference  to  public  opinion, 
changed  his  cabinet  in  part  to  represent  the  views  of  the  republican  majority,  and  the 
new  assembly,  at  its  convention,  gave  a  hearty  support  to  the  executive,  and  emphasized 
the  desire  of  France  to  preserve  order  at  home  and  peace  abroad.  On  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  assembly,  Dec,  1876,  the  government  found  itself  in  a  minorit}^  and  some 
friction  took  place  between  the  president's  desires  and  those  of  the  majority,  which 
resulted  in  a  compromise,  by  which  Jules  Simon,  a  sterling  republican,  was  made  vice- 
president  of  the  council  of  ministers,  and  Martel  minister  of  justice  and  religion.  The 
president  had  opposed  and  secured  the  defeat  of  a  motion  of  Victor  Hugo  for  the  par- 
don of  the  banished  communists;  but  during  the  year  following  he  pardoned  a  large 
number  of  them  by  virtue  of  his  powers  under  the  constitution.  In  April,  1877,  the 
bishop  of  Nevers  wrote  to  the  president,  calling  upon  him  to  draw  the  sword  against 
Italy  for  "the  prisoner  of  the  Vatican."  to  v.'hicli  he  sent  an  answer  that  the  bishop  had 
exceeded  the  functions  of  his  office.  May  16  a  crisis  in  the  government  was  precipitated 
by  a  letter  from  the  president  to  his  chief  minister,  Jules  Simon,  suggesting  that  his 
policy  was  not  satisfactory.  The  latter  immediately  tendered  his  resignation,  which 
was  at  once  accepted.  This  action  was  supposed  to  mark  a  determination  to  break  with 
the  republicans,  and  to  support  one  of  the  parties  of  the  right.  At  the  opening  of  the 
chamber  the  following  day,  Gambetta  made  a  motion:  "that  the  confidence  of  the 
majority  can  be  accorded  only  to  a  cabinent  free  in  its  action,  and  resolved  to  govern 
according  to  republican  principles,  which  alone  can  guarantee  order  and  prosperity  at 
home  and  peace  abroad,"  This  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  355  to  154.  A  new  cabinet 
was  announced  May  18,  and  the  president  addressed  a  message  to  the  chambers  in 
explanation  of  his  policy,  in  which  he  called  attention  to  his  scrupulous  adherence  to 
the  constitution  of  1875  and  to  his  selection  of  two  successive  ministers,  Dufaure  and 
Simon,  for  the  supposed  harmony  of  their  views  with  the  majorit}'  of  the  assenibl}';  but 
tliat  neither  of  them  had  been  able  to  cany  their  measures  by  a  majority;  and  that  after 
these  two  attempts,  equally  devoid  of  success,  he  "could  not  take  a  step  further  in  the 
same  path  without  appealing  to,  or  demanding  support  from,  another  section  of 
the  republican  party — that  which  thinks  the  republic  cannot  be  firmly  established 
without  having,  as  a  complement  and  consequence,  the  radical  modification  of  all 
our  great  institutions — judicial,  financial,  and  military  administrations.  This  pro- 
gramme is  well  known.  Those  who  profess  it  are  agreed  on  all  it  contains,"  etc.  .  .  . 
"Neither  my  conscience  nor  my  patriotism  peimits^me  to  share,  even  afar  off  and  as 
regards  the  future,  in  the  triumph  of  these  ideas.     I  do  not  think  it  opportune,  either 
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to-day  or  tomorrow  or  at  any  period,  that  they  should  prevail.  ...  I  will  neither 
try  its  application  myself,  ni)r  facilitate  its  trial  by  my  successors.  As  long  as  I  nm  the 
depositary  of  power,  I  shall  make  use  of  it  to  the  whole  extent  of  its  legal  limits  to 
oppose  what  I  reu^ard  as  the  ruiu  of  my  country.  But  I  am  convinced  that  the  country 
thinks  as  I  do.  It  was  not  the  triumph  of  these  theories  whic'n  it  wished  at  the  last 
elections."  With  nuich  more  of  the  same  tenor,  outspoken  and  decisive  as  to  his  dis- 
trust of  the  republic  as  outliued  by  Gambetta  and  the  left,  he  decreed,  by  virtue  of  his 
power  under  the  constitution,  the  adjournment  of  the  chambers  for  one  month.  Within 
four  days  after  the  new  ministry  assumed  otlice,  prefects  were  changed  in  62  depart- 
ments, 225  out  of  227  sub-prefectures  received  new  offices,  and  all  the  influence  and  power 
of  the  government  was  developed  to  create  a  pressure  of  public  opinion  in  its  support. 
The  day  the  message  was  read  in  the  chambers,  the  deputies  of  the  left,  with  Thiers  at 
their  head,  prepared  an  address  to  the  country,  expressing  the  hope  that  "  the  nation 
will  show,  by  its  coolness,  patience,  and  resolution,  that  an  incorrigble  minority  cannot 
wrest  from  it  its  own  government."  Thus,  the  issue  was  fairly  made  up  betW'cen  the 
republicans  and  the  bold  and  frank  statement  of  the  president  that  he  wished  to  be 
supported  in  the  singleness  of  his  power.  May  28,  de  Brogiie,  now  chief  minister, 
issued  a  circular,  explaining  that  the  president,  in  exercising  his  constitutional  preroga- 
tive, intervened  to  arrest  the  progress  of  radical  theories,  etc.,  etc.,  and  authorizing 
officers  under  the  government  to  be  vigilant  to  repress  apologies  for  the  commune  and 
abuse  of  the  president,  and  for  the  protection  of  moralit}^  religion,  and  property.  The 
president's  new  cabinet  savored  strongly  of  an  intention  to  mold  politics  in  France  so  as 
to  promote  the  return  of  the  young  ISapoleon  to  the  imperial  throne.  Legitimists  were 
excluded  from  it.  June  11,  their  leader  questioned  the  president  as  to  the  meaning  of 
this  action  and  as  to  a  report,  gaining  credence,  that  he  meditated  a  prolongation  of 
his  own  power.  They  were  assured  that,  "As  to  the  legitimist  candidates"  (to  the 
chamber  of  deputies),  "they  belong  to  the  conservative  groups,  and  any  legitimist  can- 
didate really  having  an}^  chance  of  success  will  be  openly  and  lo3^ally  supported  by  the 
administration.  AVith  respect  to  schemes  of  prolonging  my  tenure  of  office  during  the 
prorogation,  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  entertain  none.  I  have  received  my  right  to 
remain  in  office  until  1880  from  the  assembl)%  and  I  shall  remain,  unless  a  contingency 
I  shall  immediately  point  out  to  you  shall  arise.  ...  I  shall  lend  myself  to  no 
coup  de  main  whatever.  Let  me  also  tell  you  that  I  shall  lend  myself  to  no  venture  of 
imperial,  of  monarchic  restoration.  ...  I  shall  participate  in  nothing  favorable  to 
the  restoration,  either  of  the  prince  imperial  or  of  the  comte  de  Chambord  or  of  the 
comte  de  Paris.  I  am  until  1880  invested  with  definite  power  by  the  constitution.  I 
shall  exercise  that  power,  according  to  circumstances,  to  its  full  extent.  ...  It 
will,  ])erhaps,  be  necessary  to  demand  a  dissolution.  If  you  accord  it  me,  I  shall  use  it 
as  well  as  possible.  If  you  refuse  it,  I  should  then  have  two  forces  out  of  three  against 
me,  and  should  withdraw." 

When  both  chambers  reassembled,  June  16,  the  due  de  Brogiie  ascended  the  tribune 
of  the  senate  and  read  a  message  from  the  president  asking  their  assent  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  th{!  chamber  of  deputies.  The  message  alluded  to  the  manifesto  signed  by  more 
than  300  deymties,  protesting  against  the  use  made  of  his  constitutional  prerogative  in 
proroguing  the  a><.sembly,  and  to  their  appeals  to  their  constituencies  to  oppose  his 
measures,  and  deprecated  the  agitation  which  they  were  producing.  It  foretokened  a 
prompt  dissolution  of  the  assembly,  and  an  appeal  to  the  country  in  a  general  election 
for  new  delegates.  "  Warned  in  time,  guarding  against  all  misunderstanding  and 
ambiguity,  France,  I  am  sure,  will  do  justice  to  my  intention,  and  will  choose  for  her 
representatives  those  who  will  promise  to  second  me."  To  the  chamber  of  deputies  the 
president  addressed  a  message,  of  which  the  following  is  a  part,  which  was  read  from 
the  tribune  by  Fortou,  minister  of  the  interior:  "The  president  of  the  republic 
remains  convinc(-d,  after  two  sincere  but  fruitless  trials,  that  no  ministry  can  hope  to 
muster  a  durable  majority  in  this  assembly  without  asking  to  be  backed  by  the  party 
which  professes  radical  doctrines,  and  without  thereby  promoting  the  progress  of  thenl. 
Full  of  respect  for  the  institutions  which  govern  us,  and  resolved  to  maintain  them 
intact,  he  thinks  himself  entitled  to  employ  all  the  prerogatives  which  they  gave  him  to 
resist  another  step  being  taken  in  a  path  which  seems  to  him  to  lead  to  the  ruin  and 
degradation  of  the  country.  He  has  chosen  ministers  who  share  his  idea  in  this  respect, 
and  assume  in  the  eyes  of  France  the  responsibility  of  it."  The  debate  which  followed 
between  Fortou,  Gambetta,  and  Decazes  was  stormy,  and  the  right  undertook  to  stifle 
it  with  their  turmoil.  The  vote  on  the  dissolution  passed  the  senate  by  150  to  loO. 
The  chamber  of  deputies  was  therefore  dissolved,  and  by  the  same  decree  fresh  elections 
for  the  new  chamber  were  ordered  within  three  months.  The  863  deputies  who  joined 
in  a  protest  against  the  first  prorogation  of  the  chamber,  united  to  offer  themselves  as 
one  body  for  re-election.  Nothing  in  politics  can  exceed  the  frankness  of  both  i)arties 
in  stating  their  positions  and  tin;  clearness  with  which  the  issue  was  placed  before  the 
country.  The  canvass  which  follf)wed  was  the  most  vigorously  cr..itt'St(,'d  that  had  ever 
taken  place  in  France.  The  repul)licans  of  all  shades  united  on  single  candidates.  The 
preMdent  was  not  so  successful  in  securing  unityj  of  action,  tho^jgh  the  government 
pressure  was  used  nith  an  open  energy  that  made  its  servants  feel  that  they  must  leave 
nothing  undone.     The  minister  of  the  interior,  Fortou,  in  his  circular  to  them,  said: 
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"Functionaries  of  every  kind  are  knit  to  the  government  whicli  has  appointed  them  hy 
ties  whicli  they  are  bound  not  to  forget.  We  cannot  permit  any  of  them  to  be  hostile 
to  us.  Any  who  will  use  against  the  government  the  authority  which  they  hold  from 
it,  need  expect  neither  toleration  nor  mdulgence."  The  death  of  M.  Tiiiers,  Sept.  3, 
was  momentarily  a  blow  to  the  republicans,  but  was  turned  to  a  source  of  strength  by 
the  grateful  feelings  of  all  France  in  reviewing  his  life,  and  by  the  knowledge  that  his 
hand  had  sketched  the  plan  of  the  campaign  against  the  measures  of  president  JVlacMahon. 
On  Sept.  19  the  latter  issued  a  manifesto  to  the  French  people,  in  which  he  drew  the 
line  against  the  "radicals,"  and  called  upon  Frenchnjen  to  sustain  him  personally  in 
defense  of  the  constitutioh  and  conservatism.  The  address  was  answered  by  one  from 
Tliiers,  which,  though  prepared  before  his  death,  was  suitable  to  the  occasion.  He 
pictured— as  with  a  hand  stretching  from  tlie  tomb— how  all  the  words  recently  used  to 
create  fear  of  the  republicans  had  been  used  by  every  ruler  who  had  by  turns  used  and 
abused  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  France.  The  means  taken  by  the  government 
of  MacMahon  to  carry  the  election  as  the  day  approached  were  more  tyrannical.  Gam- 
betta's  expression  that  after  the  election  "  the  president  would  have  to  oubmit  or  resign," 
brought  him  a  penalty  of  three  inonths'  imprisonment  and  4,000  francs  fine. 

The  election,  Oct.  14,  resulted  in  a  republican  victory,  by  the  return  of  315  to  199  of 
the  government  candidates.  The  new  chambers  met  Nov.  7,  and  elected  Jules  Grevy 
president.  Tlie  government  was  at  once  called  to  account  for  its  abuse  of  the  system  of 
official  candidatures,  and  de  Broglie  was  ready  for  the  question.  On  the  20th  the  president 
changed  his  ministry  again,  to  eliminate  those  whom  tiie  popular  verdict  had  made  with- 
out power  in  the  chamber,  and  nominated  men  of  moderate  views  who  had  not  become 
obnoxious  to  the  country.  The  following  statement,  made  by  gen.  Grimaudet  de  Roch- 
bouet,  the  newly  appointed  minister  of  war  and  "president  of  the  council,  was  an  illy 
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intrusted  the  ministry  to  men  outside  the  political  struggle.  They  will  faithfully  observe 
the  law,  and  afford  the  marshal  the  support  which  he  requires  to  facilitate  commercial 
intercourse  and  the  preparations  for  the  exposition.  We  shall  respect  and  require 
respect  for  the  republican  laws  by  which  we  are  ruled.  The  constitution  will  pass  intact 
from  us  to  our  successors  w?ien preside nt  MacJfahon  jiidges  ojrporhine  to  replace  us  by  parlia- 
mentary ministers."  Jules  Ferry  moved  "that  the  chamber  consider  that  the  ministry,  by 
its  composition,  is  a  denial  of  the  national  rights  of  parliamentary  law,  and  declined  to 
enter  into  relations  with  it;"  which  was  carried  by  323  to  208.  MacMahon's  new  effort  to 
maintain  his  personal  government  under  the  constitution  was  thus  signally  unsuccessful; 
and  Dec.  14,  1877,  he  yielded  to  the  republicans,  and  gave  Dufaure  full  power  to  form  a 
cabinet  from  the  left.  Peace  was  thus  restored;  and  the  assembly,  after  passing  essen- 
tial appropriate  bills,  adjourned  a  week  after  the  new  ministry  came  into  power. 
Eighty-two  prefects  were  changed  to  represent  tlie  new  republican  control.  On  the 
reassemblmg  of  the  chambers  Jan.  8,  1878,  de  Rumilly,  president  of  the  senate,  alluded 
to  the  president's  message  of  December,  as  showing  that  he  was  not  a  tool  of  the  minis- 
ters of  tlie  16th  of  May. 

In  succeeding  elections  the  republicans  gained  largely,  and  MacMahon  seemed  to 
conform  so  loyally  to  the  verdict  of  the  country  against  his  former  policy  that  Gambetta 
supported  a  motion  of  confidence  in  the  executive^council,  which  passed  the  chamber  by 
a  vote  of  436  to  34.  So  strong  was  the  reaction  in  the  president's  favor  that,  about  this 
time,  the  republicans  suggested  him  as  an  available  candidate'  for  a  second  term.  Mac- 
Mahon had  the  honor  of  opening  and  closing  the  great  exposition  of  Paris  of  1878.  By 
the  perfect  order  of  the  city,  its  marvelous  cleanliness,  and  the  harmony  in  the  working 
of  all  the  departments  of  the  government,  France  showed  that  the  republic  had  at  lasl 
settled  into  a  permanent  beneficence.  On  the  assembling  of  the  chambers,  Jan.,  1879, 
a  difference  occurred  between  the  president  and  his  prime  minfster,  Dufaure,  con- 
cerning a  decree  for  the  removal  of  government  subordinate  officials  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  republic.  He  yielded  to  his  ministers  on  the  civil  lists  prepared  by  "them  for 
removal,  but  when  it  came  to  the  officers  of  the  army  designated  to  be  superseded  he 
refused,  and  declared  he  would  rather  resign.  The  council  of  ministers  remained  firm, 
and  insisted  on  the  removals.  At  1  p.m.,  Jan.  30,  the  marshal  sent  in  to  the  council  his 
formal  resignation  as  president  of  the  republic.  The  ministers  in  council  then  offered 
their  resignations,  conditioned  that  he  could  form  another  ministry  that  VNOuld  satisfy 
the  chambers  without  executing  their  decrees  of  Jan.  20.  The  president  replied  in  effect 
that  he  did  not  believe  that  possible.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  ministers 
presented  to  the  ciiambers  the  letter  of  resignation  of  the  president.  It  contained  these 
words:  "  The  cabinet,  in  the  belief  of  responding  to  the  majority  in  the  two  chambers, 
now  proposes  to  me,  as  regards  the  great  commands,  general  measures  which  I  deem 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  army,  and  consequemly  to  those  of  the  country.  I 
cannot  subscribe  to  them.  In  view  of  this  refusal  the  cabinet  resigns.  Any  other  cabi- 
net taken  from  the  majority  of  the  chambers  w^ould  impose  the  same  conditions  on  me. 

I  accordingly resign  the  presidency  of  the  republic.     In  leaving  office  I  have 

the  consolation  of  believing  that,  during  the  fifty-three  years  I  have  devoted  to  the  service 
of  my  country  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  citizen,  I 'have  never  been  guided  by  other  senti- 
ments than  those  of  honor  and  duty,  and  by  perfect  devotion  to  my  country."  At  4.30 
P.M.  the  two  chambers  assembled  for  joint-action  to  elect  a  president.     Jules  Gicvy 
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received  oG3  out  of  713  votes,  and  was  declared  elected.  Thus,  witliiu  three  hours  and 
a  half,  the  change  in  the  executive  head  of  the  govcrmneut  liad  bccu  made  in  accord- 
ance with  constitutional  forms,  and  marshal  31acMahon  ictired  to  private  life  honored 
by  all  parties.  In  March  following,  when  the  question  of  tlie  impeachment  of  the 
de  Broglie  ministry  was  under  discussion  in  the  chambers,  marshal  3IacMahon  wrote  to 
president  Grevv  a  letter,  assuming  the  responsibility  of  the  acts  of  his  ministers  of  May 
16,  1S77,  and  claiming  that,  if  they  were  to  be  impeached,  he  must  be  placed  with  them. 
The  impeachment  project  was  negatived.  The  ex-president  is  still  living  (1881),  and 
regarded  as  an  honest  and  able  man,  whose  military  education  and  life  uuhtled  him,  to  a 
certain  degree,  to  understand  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  that  order  and  sta- 
bility anumg  a  people  do  not  altogether  depend  on  force  or  require  a  military  regime  to 
insure  them. 

McMICHAEL,  Morton,  1807-79;  b.  in  Burlington  co.,  N.  J. ;  began  at  an  early  age 
to  write  for  the  press,  and  in  1844  became  editor-in-chief  of  the  Philadelphia  Nortfi 
AmericiDi,  a  daily  journal  of  wide  iutiuence.  He  was  an  nble  writer  and  an  eloquent 
speaker,  and  as  a  politician  wielded  a  large  infiuenc<\  He  was  mayo';  of  Philadelphia 
from  18C5  to  1868,  and  died  in  that  city. 

Mac^HLLAX,  Hugh,  ll.d.,  b.  Scotland,  1833;  educated  at  Breadalbane  academy 
and  Edinburgh  university.  He  was  minister  of  the  free  church  in  Kirkmichael,  Perth- 
shire, in  185y,  and  live  years  later  was  transferred  to  the  free  St.  Peter's  church  in 
Glasgow,  where  he  remains.  He  has  published  Bible  Teachings  in  Nature  (1866),  a  work 
which  met  with  great  success,  and  has  been  translated  into  several  continental 
languages;  First  Forms  of  Vegetation;  The  True  Vine;  The  Ministry  of  Nature;  The 
Garden  and  the  City;  Sanglints  in  the  Wilderness;  Ths  Sabbath  of  the  Fields,  which  has 
been  translated  into  Danish  and  Norwegian;  and  Our  Lord's  llrree  Baisings  from  the 
Dead.  He  has  also  been  a  prolific  contributor  to  periodical  literature.  He  is  an  ll.d. 
of  the  university  of  St.  Ac  chews. 

McMINN,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Tennessee;  480  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  15,064.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Hiawassee  river  and  Cheslna  creek,  and  traversed  by  the  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Geor- 
gia railroad.     Corn  and  whisky  are  the  staples.     Capital,  Athens. 

McMULLEN,  a  co.  ins. \v.  Texas,  traversed  by  the  Nueces  and  Frio  rivers;  1250 
sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  701.  The  breeding  of  stock  is  almost  the  only  industry.  The  only 
town  is  McMulleu. 

McMURROGH,  Dermot,  King  of  Leinster,  Ireland.  He  became  king  in  1140,  but 
was  expelled  by  his  subjects  in  1168.  Henry  II.  of  England  refused  to  aid  him,  but 
Richard  de  Clare,  eaii  of  Pembroke  (surnamed  Strongbow),  restored  him  to  power  in 
1170.  The  earl  married  the  daughter  of  the  king,  and  when  the  latter  died,  in  the  same 
year,  the  former  succeeded  him  as  king  and  as  a  vassal  of  England;  laying  thus  the 
foundation  of  the  English  claim  of  supremacy  in  Ireland. 

McXAB,  Sir  Alan  Napier,  1798-1862;  entered  the  royal  navy  as  a  midshipman  in 
1813,  and  took  part  in  the  British  expedition  against  Sackett's  Harbor  and  other  American 
towns.  He  left  the  navy,  and  became  an  ensign  in  the  army,  commanding  the  advance 
at  the  battle  of  Plattsburg.  At  the  close  of  the  war  1812-15  he  remained  in  Canada, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  Canadian  bar.  He  was  elected  to  the 
legislature,  became  speaker  of  the  legislative  assembly,  and  prime  minister  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  earl  of  Elgin,  and  that  of  sir  Edmund  Head,  which  followed.  He  was 
prominent  in  sustaining  the  government  against  tlie  insurrection  of  1837-38,  being 
appointed  col.  of  militia.  While  in  command  at  Niagara  he  ordered  the  seizure  of  the 
steamer  Caroline,  which  was  conveying  supplies  to  the  rebels,  from  the  American  side, 
set  fire  to  her,  and  sent  her  over  Niagara  Falls.  This  daring  act  was  a])proved  by  the 
British  government,  and  McNab  was  rewarded  for  it  by  being  knighted.  In  1841  he 
■was  .speaker  of  the  legislature;  in  1858  was  made  a  baronet;  and  in  1860  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislative  council. 

McNAIRY,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Tennessee,  watered  by  affluents  of  the  Big  Hatehie  river, 
and  reached  by  the  Mol^ile  and  Ohio,  and  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroads;  620  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  17,271.  The  productions  are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  wool,  cotton,  and  sweet 
potatoes.  A  large  proportion  of  this  county  is  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  ash, 
chestnut,  hickory,  oak,  and  other  timber.     Co.  seat,  Purdy. 

MacNEIL.  IIkctou,  1746-1818;  b.  Scotland;  educated  by  his  parents  at  home,  and 
at  a  commercial  school  in  Glasgow.  After  spending  some  time  in  the  mercantile  house 
of  one  of  his  relatives  at  Bristol  he  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  where  he  remained  for 
six  years.  Some  two  years  after  his  return  to  England,  having  lost  the  little  properly 
left  him  by  his  father,  he  secured  the  place  of  assistant  secretary  on  the  flag-ship  of 
admiral  Geary;  and  afterwards  held  the  same  position  on  the  flag-ship  of  sir  Richard 
Bickerton,  with  whom  he  sailed  to  the  East  Indies.  While  in  India  he  visited  the  sculj)- 
twres  at  Elephanta,  which  he  described  in  Archceologia  for  1787.  He  spent  five  years  in 
India,  and  on  his  return  to  Scotland  settled  n(!ar  Stirling,  and  comi)oscd  his  poein  called 
The  Linlcs  of  Forth.  He  next  went  to  Kingston,  .Tamauia,  to  acc(^i)t  an  ofhco  in  the  cus- 
tom-hotise  there,  but  ill-health  compelled  him  to  return,  and  on  the  homeward  voyage 
he  wrote  a  canto  of  his  poem  Tlie  Harp.     For  the  next  six  years,  still  suffering  from 
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ill-healtli,  he  lived  in  retirement  near  Baunockburn,  and  composed  Scotland's  Skaith, 
his  best  work,  published  in  1795.  At  the  end  of  this  period  he  again  sailed  for  Jamaica, 
wliere  he  recovered  his  liealtii;  and  about  tlie  same  time  he  received  a  legacy  suHicient 
lo  enable  him  to  live  at  ease  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had  written  7^he  ^Scottish  Muse, 
a  sort  of  poetical  autobiography,  while  in  Jamaica;  and  at  Edinbui'gh,  which  he  made 
Ills  home  henceforth,  he  published  in  1812  The  Fadoiud  or  Lyric  Muse  of  Scotland ;  in 
1810  two  satii'es  under  the  name  of  Toicn  Fashions ;  in  1811  Bygone  Times  and  Late  Come 
Changes ;  and  in  1813  The  Scottish  Adventurers,  an  historical  novel. 

jNIcNEIL,  John,  1784-1850;  b.  N.  H. ;  capt.  and  afterwards  maj.  in  the  11th  regiment 
U.  S.  infantry  in  the  war  of  1812.  The  battle  of  Chippewa,  July  5,  1814,  was  mainly 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Americans  by  the  bayonet  charge  made  by  McNeil's  regimenf, 
to  wiiose  command  on  that  day,  after  the  death  of  its  col.,  he  succeeded.  For  his  gal- 
lantry in  that  action,  and  at  Lundy's  Lane,  July  25,  where  he  was  severely  wounded,  he 
was  brevetted  lieut.col.  and  col.  He  continued  in  the  service  till  1830,  was  brevetted 
brig.gen.  in  1824,  and  made  col.  of  the  first  regiment  of  infantry  in  1826.  In  1829  he 
was  made  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Boston,  and  retained  that  ofiice  till  his  death. 

McNEILE,  HuGiT,  d.d.,  1795-1879;  b.  at  Ballycastle,  Antrim,  Ireland;  educated  at 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  where  he  received  the  degrees  of  m.a.  and  d.d.  in  after  years. 
He  studied  for  the  law,  but  in  1820  took  orders,  and  after  holding  several  preferments, 
was  made  canon  of  Chester,  and  in  1868  dean  of  Ripon.  He  was  a  popular  preacher,  of 
powerful  diction  and  elegant  delivery.  Among  his  published  works  are  lectures  on  the 
Church  of  England,  Prophecies  of  the  Jews,  and  sermons  on  the  Second  Advent,  and  many 
other  topics. 

McNeill,  sir  John,  d.c.l.,  b.  Scotland,  1795;  assistant  ambassador  to  the  Per- 
sian court  in  1881,  secretary  of  the  Persian  embassy  in  1834,  and  envoy  extraordinary 
to  the  Persian  court  in  1836.  On  his  return  to  Great  Britain  in  1844  he  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  committee  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  operation  of  the  Scotch  poor-law 
act;  and  in  1851  he  made  a  report  to  the  government  upon  the  condition  of  the  western 
Highlands  and  islands.  Four  years  later,  under  the  Palmerston  administration,  he  was 
put  at  the  head  of  the  board  of  inquiry  appointed  to  investigate  the  proceedings  of  the 
commissary  department  during  the  Crimean  war;  and  for  his  services  in  that  capacity, 
he  was  sworn  in  of  the  privy  council.  He  published  in  1854  Progress  and  Position  of 
Russia  in  the  East  to  1854. 

McNeill,  William  Gibes,  1800-53,  b.  N.C.;  graduated  at  West  Point,  and  enter- 
ing the  army,  Vv^as  attached  at  first  to  the  artillery,  and  afterwai'ds  to  the  topographical 
engineers.  He  resigned  from  the  army  in  1837,  and  took  up  the  profession  of  a  civil 
engineer,  in  which  he  was  eminently  successful.  He  was  chief  engineer  of  a  number  of 
railroads,  and  of  the  dry  dock  in  the  navy-yard  at  Brooklyn.  He  assisted  in  making 
the  survey  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  was  president  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canal  company. 

MacNEVEN,  William  James,  1763-1841,  b.  Ireland;  studied  medicine  at  Vienna, 
and  practiced  at  Dublin.  He  was  a  member  of  the  "United  Irishmen,"  and  for  his 
participation  in  the  designs  of  that  organization  was  arrested  in  1798,  and  imprisoned. 
Released  in  1802  he  traveled  through  Switzerland,  writing  a  description  of  his  travels 
in  his  Ramble  through  Smtzerland.  Soon  afterwards  he  took  a  commission  in  the  Irish 
brigade  attached  to  the  French  service.  Finding  that  his  expectations  of  a  French 
invasion  of  Ireland  were  baseless,  he  threw  up  his  commission,  and  went  to  New  York, 
where  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New 
York  Medical  and  Philosophical  Journal;  from  1808  to  1830  a  professor  in  the  college  of 
physicians  and  surgeons,  and  at  the  medical  school  connected  with  Rutgers  college  in 
New  Jersey.     He  published  Exposition  of  the  Atomic  Theory,  and  Pieces  of  Irish  History. 

MacNISH.  Robert,  1802-37;  b.  Glasgow,  where  he  passed  his  life  in  practice  as  a 
physician.  He  contributed  to  Blackwood's  and  Frazefs  Magazines,  and  became  very  pop- 
ular. He  published  The  Metempsychosis,  1^'^^;  The  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  1827;  The 
PJuloHopliy  of  Sleep,  and  other  works. 

MACOMB',  a  co.  in  e.  Michigan  on  lake  St.  Clair,  traversed  by  Clinton  river  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  railroad;  375  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  27,616;  co.  seat,  Mt.  Vincent.  The  prod- 
ucts are  all  the  cereals,  wool,  butter,  and  hay.     There  are  some  manufactures. 

MACOMB',  a  t.  and  vill.,  the  capital  of  McDonouirh  co..  111.,  on  the  Chica2:o  and 
Quincy  railroad,  200  m.  from  Chicago;  pop.  of  vill.,  2,748;  of  t.  4,818.     The  McDon- 
'  ough  normal  college  is  here,  and  the  place  has  good  schools,  a  fine  court-house,  3  news- 
])apers,  2  banks,  a  foundry,  and  several  wagon  and  carriage  manufactories. 

MACOMB',  AivExander,  1782-1841,  b.  Mich.,  entered  the  cavalry  service  of  the 
United  States  in  1799,  and  rose  to  l)e  lieut.col.  of  engineers  and  adj. gen.  When  the 
second  w\ar  with  England  broke  out  he  was  transferred  to  the  artillery  at  his  own 
request,  and  in  1813,  at  the  head  of  the  3d  artillery,  was  at  fort  Niagara  and  the  surren- 
der of  fort  George.  In  January  of  the  next  year  he  was  made  a  brig-gen.  cohimanding 
the  n.  frontier  along  lake  Champlain.  In  September  of  the  same  yenr  he  successfully 
dcfended  Plattsburg,  which  was  besieged  bv  sir  George  Prevost,  who  had  invaded  New 
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York  with  a  force  of  12,000  men.  Upon  the  same  day  that  Platlsburg  was  attacked, 
the  British  ficct  on  h\ke  Chaniphiin  was  defeated  by  commodore  McDonougb,  and  the 
Brilisli  army  retreated  to  Canada  forthwilli.  For  his  conduct  at  Plattshurgli  Macomb 
was  made  a'maj.gen,  and  congress  voted  him  its  thanks  and  a  gold  medal,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  services.  After  the  war  he  was  commissioned  a  col.  of  engineers  in  the 
regular  army,  of  which  he  became  commander-in-chief  in  1835.  lie  was  the  author  of 
A  Treatise  on  Martial  Law. 

MACOMB',  William  H  ,  1820-72,  b.  Michigan;  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  in  1834,  and 
was  appointed  lieut.  in  1847.  He  was  on  the  Plijyaoiith  when  the  Chine>-"e  forts  were 
bombarded  in  185G,  and  was  made  a  commander  in  1862.  He  was  on  duty  at  various 
points  on  the  Mississippi  river  through  the  year  1863,  and  in  1864  at  the  head  of  a 
squadron  of  gunboats  took  possession  after  a  sharp  struggle  of  Plymouth,  N.  C. ;  and 
was  orticiallythanked  by  the  navy  department  for  his  conduct  on  that  occasion.  He 
was  appointed  commodore  in  1870. 

MACON,  an  e.  co.  of  Alabama,  watered  by  branches  of  the  Tallapoosa  river,  inter- 
sected by  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point  railroad;  700  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  17,373.  The 
surface  is  varied  and  the  soil  fertile;  productions  are  Indian  corn,  rye,  cotton,  rice, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  oats.     Co,  seat,  Tuskegee. 

MACON,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  central  Georgia;  drained  by  Flint  river,  and  many  creeks; 
traversed  by  the  South-western  railroad;  370  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  11,675.  The  principal 
products  are  corn  and  cotton;  chief  town,  Oglethorpe. 

MACON,  a  CO.  in  central  Illinois,  traversed  by  the  Illinois  Central,  and  Toledo, 
Wabash  and  Western  railroads,  and  by  a  fork  of  the  Sangamon  river;  549  sq.m. ;  pop. 
*80.  30.672.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  are  tobacco, 
wool,  cotton.  Indian  corn,  wheat,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  butter.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  manufactories,  chiefly  of  agricultural  implements  and  carriages.  Co. 
seat,  Decatur. 

MACON,  a  CO,  in  n.e.  Mi-ssouri,  traversed  by  Chariton  and  the  e.  fork  of  Salt 
rivers,  and  by  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph,  and  Northern  Missouri  railroads;  830 
scj.m.;  pop.  '80,  26.223;  co.  seat,  Macon  city.  There  are  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  coal, 
the  latter  very  plentiful.  Grain  and  tobacco  are  the  chief  products.  The  soil  is  well 
watered  and  fertile. 

3IAC0N,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  North  Carolina,  on  the  boundary  line  of  Georgia,  drained  by 
the  head-waters  of  the  Tennessee  river,  having  the  Blue  ridge  range  of  mountains  on 
the  s.e. ;  600  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  8,064.  The  surface  is  generally  elevated,  and  the  soil  is 
fertile,  producing  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  wool, 
butter,  and  hay.     Co.  seat,  Franklin. 

MACON,  a  CO.  in  n.  Tennessee,  bounded  by  Kentucky  on  the  n.;  watered  by 
branches  of  the  Cumberland  and  Big  Barren  rivers;  260  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  9,274.  It 
has  a  varied  surface,  and  fertile  soil  in  most  parts;  and  produces  largely  of  tobacco, 
besides  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  Iri.sh  and  sweet  potatoes,  cotton,  etc,  Co.  seat, 
Lafayette. 

MACON  (ante),  chief  t.  of  Bibb  co.  in  s.  central  Georgia;  in  size  the  fourth  city  of 
the  state;  pop.  '80,  12,748.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Ocmulgee  river, 
85  m.  s.e.  of  Atlanta  and  80  in,  s.w.  of  i\iilledgeville,  on  the  Georgia  Central  nilroad. 
It  has  a  number  of  iron  and  other  manufactories,  3  newspapers,  7  churches,  and  6  banks. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  Wesleyan  college  for  women,  and  Mercer  university.  It  is  especially 
noted  for  the  taste  with  which  its  streets  and  parks  are  laid  out,  and  the  great  abund- 
ance of  its  shade  trees.     Several  artificial  mounds  are  found  in  the  vicinity. 

MACON,  chief  t.  in  Macon  co..  Mo.,  175  m.  from  St.  Louis,  at  junction  of  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph,  and  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Northern  railroads;  pop.  '70, 
3.678.  It  has  2  banks,  4  weekly  papers,  a  factory,  several  schools  and  churches,  and 
does  a  good  country  trade. 

MACON,  Nathaniel,  1757-1837,  b.  N.  C. ;  educated  at  the  college  of  New 
Jersey,  where  he  was  an  undergraduate  when  the  revclutionary  war  broke  out. 
Leaving  Princeton  in  1777  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  a  volunteer  company,  but 
after  a  short  term  of  service  returned  to  his  home  in  North  Carolina,  where  he  began  to 
read  law.  But  he  soon  abandoned  his  legal  studies,  and  declining  all  offers  of  a  comnds- 
sion  re-enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  regiment  of  his  brother,  col.  Jolm  ]\Iacon.  He 
remained  in  the  army  as  a  common  soldier  without  pay  till  the  treaty  of  peace  in 
1782;  and  at  the  clo.se  of  the  war  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  any  com|)ensa- 
tion  or  petision  for  his  service.  While  the  war  was  still  going  on  J>e  had  been  elected, 
though  but  23  years  of  age,  a  mend^er  of  the  senate  of  his  native  state;  and  he 
retained  his  seat  for  five  successive  years.  He  served  on  some  of  the  principal 
committees  of  that  body,  and  he  was  conspicuous  in  his  advocacy  of  measures  to  main- 
tain the  credit  of  the  state,  and  to  redeem  and  withdraw  from  circulation  thn  paper  cur- 
rency.    About  this  time  he  removed  to  a  plantation  on  the  Koanoke  river,  and  devoted 
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to  agriculture  all  of  his  time  left  free  by  the  care  of  public  affairs.  When  the  adoption 
of  tlie  new  U.  S.  constitution  came  before  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  Macon 
opposed  its  ratification,  as  conferring  too  great  powers  upon  the  general  government.  He 
was  a  member  of  congress  1791-1815,  and  its  speaker  1801-06.  He  was  twice  offered, 
by  Jefferson,  the  office  of  postmaster-general,  but  refused  it.  He  was  chosen  to  the 
U.  S.  senate  in  1816;  was  its  president  _pro  tern.  1825-27;  and  resigned  his  seat  in  1828. 
Wliile  in  congress  he  was  in  favor  of  tbe  embargo,  and  was  a  qualified  supporter  of  the 
war  with  England;  but  he  would  not  vote  for  appropriation  to  increase  the  navy  beyond 
a  point  sufficient  to  protect  our  line  of  coast,  nor  sanction  the  construction  of  additional 
forts.  Throughout  his  congressional  career  he  steadily  opposed  the  policy  of  internal 
improvements.  In  1824  he  voted  against  the  bill  to  make  Lafayette  a  grant  out  of  the 
public  lands  in  consideration  of  his  services  in  the  revolution.  The  same  year  he 
received  the  electoral  vote  of  Virginia  for  the  office  of  vice-president.  In  1835  he  was 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  constitutional  convention,  where  he  opposed  state  aid 
to  internal  improvements,  a  property  qualification  for  the  suffrage,  and  the  extension 
of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  free  negroes.  The  last  public  office  which  he  accepted  was 
that  of  a  presidential  elector  in  loGG. 

MACONNAIS,  the  name  of  an  ancient  department  of  France,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bourgogne,  or  Burgundy,  and  corresponding  with  what  is  now  the  arrondissement  of 
Macon.  It  was  conquered  by  Julius  Caesar  from  the  ^dui,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Burgundians  in  the  5tli  century.  It  afterwards  became  a  part  of  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne ;  !St.  Louis  (IX.)  purcliased  it  in  the  18th  c,  and  united  it  to  the  domains  of  the 
crown;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  next  century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  de  Berry; 
then  the  crown  obtained  possession  of  it  again;  it  was  given  to  Philip  the  good,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  by  Charles  VII. ;  and  in  1477  again  reverted  to  the  crown.     Capital,  Macon. 

MACOU'PIN,  a  co.  in  central  Illinois;  864  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  37,705;  traversed  by  the 
Chicago  and  Alton,  and  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  railroads.  The  soil  is  fertile  and 
diversified;  there  is  some  coal-mining,  but  the  staple  products  are  wool,  grain,  and  cattle. 

MACOY'A  or  Macahuba  Palm,  a  South  American  and  West  Indian  palm,  called  also 
macahuba  palm  and  great  macaw  tree.  It  yields  an  oil  used  in  making  soap,  to  which  it 
imparts  a  pleasant  perfume.  It  is  also  used  as  an  embrocation  in  rheumatism  and  other 
painful  affections.     It  may  be  combined  with  hartshorn,  when  it  forms  a  white  liniment. 

MacPHERSON,  a  co.  of  central  Dakotah,  1260  sq.m. ;  recently  formed.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Maple  and  Elm  rivers,  branches  of  the  Dakota.  The  surface  is  gener- 
ally elevated,  and  in  the  w.  part  is  the  plateau  du  coteau  of  the  Missouri. 

McPHERSON,  a  co.  of  central  Kansas,  watered  by  the  Smoky  Hill  and  Little  Arkan- 
sas rivers;  1080  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  17,143.  It  comprises  prairie  lands,  with  a  fertile  soil, 
producing  wheat,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  and  iia^ ,  and  well  adapted  for  stock-raising. 
Co.  seat,  Lindborg. 

McPHERSON,  EdWxVRD,  ll.d.,  b. Gettysburg,  Penn.,1830;  graduated  at  Pennsj'lvania 
college  in  1848;  entered  the  profession  of  journalism  at  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  and  vvas  elected 
to  congress  in  1858,  serving  a  single  term.  He  was  clerk  of  tiie  U.  S.  house  of  repre- 
sentatives from  1863  to  1869;  secretary  of  the  union  national  committee  from  1860  to 
1864;  president  of  the  republican  national  convention  at  Cincinnati  in  1876;  and  is  at 
present  editor-in-chief  of  the  Philadelphia  Press.  He  has  the  repute  of  the  foremost 
American  political  statist,  having  published  a  Political  History  of  tlie  United  States  and  a 
Political  Manual,  and  edited  several  numbers  of  The  Tribune  Almanac. 

McPHERSON,  Jameb  Birdseye,  1828-64;  b.  Ohio;  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1853,  and  was  appointed  to  the  engineers.  For  a  year  after  his  graduation  he  gave 
instruction  in  engineering  at  the  academy,  and  was  next  engaged  as  assistant  engineer 
upon  the  defenses  of  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  the  improvement  of  Hudson  river. 
In  1857  he  superintended  the  building  of  fort  Delaware,  and  of  the  fortifications  in  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco.  In  1861,  having  been  made  first  lieut.  three  years  previous, 
he  was  assigned  to  duty  at  Boston,  where  he  raised  a  force  of  engineers;  and  in  Aug.  of 
the  same  year  he  waspromoted  to  a  captaincy  of  engineers.  The  following  Nov.  ^le 
was  made  assistant  engineer  of  the  department  of  the  Missouri,  with  the  rank  of  lieut. col. 
Made  chief  engineer  on  the  staff  of  gen.  Grant,  he  took  part  in  the  capture  of  fort  Don- 
elson,  Feb.  19,  1862,  and  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  April  6,  7.  In  May  he  Avas  appointed 
brig.gen.  of  volunteers,  and  col.  in  the  regular  army.  He  was  witli  Halleck  at  the 
"siege  of  Corinth;"  and  when,  after  its  capture  by  the  federal  forces,  the  confederates 
with  a  force  of  nearly  40,000  men,  under  Van  Dorn  and  Price,  attempted  to  retake  it 
in  Oct.,  1862,  McPlierson  succeeded  in  penetrating  their  lines  and  reinforcing  Rose- 
crans,  who  had  fortified  Corinth  with  additional  defenses,  and  was  holding  it  with  20.000 
men.  For  his  services  at  Corinth,  McPherson  was  promoted  maj.gen.  of  volunteers,  Oct. 
8,  1862.  In  December  he  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  17th  corps,  and  he  had  a  most  dis- 
tinguished share  in  Grant's  Mississippi  campaign,  wiiich  terminated  in  the  surrender  of 
Vicksburg.  He  led  the  advance  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Big  Black  river,  defeating  the 
confederates  at  Raymond,  May  12,  1863.  The  17tli  corps  w^as  at  the  front  of  every 
movement  in  the  campaign ;  it  drove  the  confederates  from  their  position  at  Port  Gib- 
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son,  after  an  all  day's  fight;  it  wns  engaged  in  almost  continual  skirmishes  from  the 
biiyou  Pierre  to  the  Big  Bhiek  river;  it  won  the  battle  at  Raymond  without  any  aid 
from  the  rest  of  tlie  army;  and  two  days  afterwards,  witli  the  help  of  Sherman's  corps, 
which  had  joined  Grant  early  in  the  month,  it  won  another  battle  at  Jackson.  McPher- 
son's  corps  was  likewise  conspicuous  in  the  repulse  of  Pembertou  at  Champion  hills. 
May  16,  in  the  unsuccessful  assault  by  the  federal  army  before  Vicksburg,  May  22;  and 
throughout  the  siege.  After  the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  ^IcPherson  was  appointed  a 
brig.geu.  in  the  regular  arm}',  and  commander  of  the  district  of  Vicksburg.  In  Feb.. 
1864,  he  was  next  in  command  to  Sherman  in  the  hitler's  expedition  to  Meridian;  and 
Mar.  12  was  made  commander  of  the  army  and  department  of  the  Tennessee.  In  that  com- 
mand, he  kept  up  the  rei)utation  he  had  won  in  jMississippi,  and  rendered  the  most  val- 
uable services  during  Sherman's  campaign  in  Georgia.  The  army  of  the  Tennessee 
engaged  the  confederates  at  Dalhis,  May  28,  1864;  and  June  27,  McPherson  and  Thomas 
made  an  unsuccessful  assault  upon  Johnston's  position  at  Kenesaw  mountain.  Early  in 
July,  Johnston  abandoned  Kenesaw'.  and  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Atlanta,  closely 
followed  by  the  federal  forces.  The  confederates  now  took  the  offensive,  and  made 
almost  daily  attacks  upon  the  union  army;  and  in  one  of  these,  July  22,  1804,  McPher- 
son was  kdled.  Gen.  Grant,  in  a  letter  recommending  him  for  promotion,  in  1863, 
praises  him  as  "  one  of  the  ablest  engineers  and  most  skillful  generals." 

MACRAUCHENIA,  a  genus  of  extinct  ungulate  animals  allied  to  the  tapirs,  found 
in  the  tertiary  deposits  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Patagonia.     See  Pekissodactyls. 

McREE,  William,  1788-1832.  b.  Wilmington,  N.  C;  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1805;  entered  the  army  as  second  lieut.  of  engineers,  and  rose  by  regular  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  licut.col.  in  1818.  Prior  to  1812  he  was  employed  in  the  survey  and  con- 
struction of  fortifications  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  In  the  war  of  that  period  with  Great 
Britain  he  served  first  as  chief  of  artillery  in  gen.  Hampton's  noithern  army,  and  later 
as  chief  engineer  of  the  army  of  gen.  Brown,  w  inning  distinction  in  the  capture  and 
defense  of  fort  Erie,  and  in  the  battles  of  Chippewa  and  JSiagara,  for  which  he  was 
successively  brevettcd  lieut.col.  and  col.  After  the  war  was  over  he  visited  Europe 
with  maj.  Thayer,  imder  direction  of  the  government,  for  professional  observation  and. 
the  purchase  of  professional  works.  After  his  return,  in  1816.  he  was  made  a  member 
of  tlie  board  of  engineers  to  which  was  assigned  the  duty  of  preparing  a  system  of 
defenses  for  the  Atlantic  coast.  He  was  engaged  in  this  service  until  1819,  when  the 
French  engineer,  gen.  Barnard,  wasappointcd  "assistant  engineer  of  the  United  Slates." 
Sharing  with  other  officers  of  his  corps  the  feeling  that  it  was  unjust  to  overlook  tlie 
merits  and  claims  of  American  officers  and  appoint  a  foreigner  over  them,  he  resigned. 
He  afterwards  rendered  valuable  service  as  surveyor-general  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  and 
Arkansas.     Died  in  St.  Louis. 

MACRI  NUS,  M.  Opeltus,  164-218  a.d.,  a  native  of  Mauritania:  became  pretorian 
prefect  under  Caracalla,  whom  he  assassinated  on  the  expedition  against  Parthia  in  217 
A.D.  lie  was  at  once  chosen  emperor  by  the  army,  and  the  senate  confirmed  the  choice. 
He  fought  the  Parthians,  neither  side  gaining  a  decisive  victory;  made  terms  with  them 
and  returned  to  Antioch.  His  severe  discipline  aroused  the  anger  of  his  soldiers,  who 
were  also  united  by  the  relatives  of  Cara.calla,  and  after  a  reign  of  14  months  he  and  his 
son  were  put  to  death  at  Chalcedon  and  Heliogabalus  ascended  the  throne. 

MACROPID^,  a  family  of  marsupial  animals  including  the  kangaroos  and  kan- 
garoo rats.     See  Kaugakoo  and  Maiisupialia  ante. 

McSPARRAX.  James,  d.d.,  1695-1 757.  b.  in  the  n.  of  Ireland,  and  came  to  Narra- 
gansett,  R.  I.,  in  1721,  as  a  missionary  of  the  Episcopal  society  for  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel  in  foreign  parts;  was  an  intimate  friend  of  bishop  Berkeley  at  Newport; 
vi.sited  England  in  1736;  was  an  eloquent  and  popular  preacher;  ^vvoie  A /nerfca  Dmccted, 
a  historical  and  geographical  treati.'^e,  which  Updike  has  republished  in  his  Hutory  of 
the  Epmopnl  Ghvrch  in  NavrarjanHett,  It.  I.  He  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death 
upon  an  extended  history  of  the  colonics. 

McTYEIRE',  Holland  Nimmons,  b.  S.  C,  1824;  graduated  at  Randolph-Macon 
college,  Viruinia,  in  1844,  in  which  year  he  entered  the  ministry.  He  became  pastor  of 
a  church  (^Methodist  Episcopal)in  ■Mobile,  and  in  1847  married  Amelia  Townsend,  cousin 
of  the  widow  of  the  late  Cornelius  Vandeibilt,  whose  family  were  members  of  his  pastoral 
charge.  During  the  years  between  1848  and  1858  he  was  appointed  to  churches  in  New 
Orleans,  and  distinguished  himself  liy  being  among  the  few  pastors  who  remained  with 
their  pe()i)le  during  the  yellow  fever  epidemics  which  devastated  that  city.  In  1851  lie 
was  made  the  first  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  ChriHtian  Admcate.  In  1858  he  was  called 
to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  take  editorial  charge  of  the  central  organ  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church,  south,  there  published.  At  the  general  conference  he  was  elected  and 
consecrated  bishop,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  Nashville.  When  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
founded  the  university  named  after  him,  situated  at  Nashville,  he  named  bishop 
McTyeire  as  the  first  prosident  of  the  board  of  trust  rontrolling  the  alTnirs  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  intrusted  to  liiin  the  fullest  powers  and  discretion  as  to  its  establishment  and 
control.     The  deed  of  gift  contained  the  only  instance  on   record  of  vesting  the  veto 
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power  in  the  president  of  a  hoard  of  trustees.  This  was  done  hy  commodore  Vanderhilt 
in  the  instance  of  hishop  McTyeire,  at  once  to  signify  his  profound  confidence  in  him 
personally,  and  perhaps  not  less  to  indicate  his  faith  in  a  "one-man  power."  To  the 
president  of  the  new  university  fell  the  chief  responsibility  concerning  all  its  details  of 
construction,  organization,  and  adaptation  to  its  comprehensive  uses.  Its  success  has 
been  the  best  evidence  of  the  sound  judgment  displayed  by  the  founder  in  his  selection, 

MacVEAGH,  Wayne,  b.  Penn.,  1833;  educated  at  Yale  college,  where  he  gradu- 
ated with  a  high  rank  in  the  class  of  1853.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  James 
J.  Lewis,  at  Westchester,  Penn.,  and  began  practice  in  that  town.  As  a  boy  he  had 
aiready  exhibited  much  force  as  a  debater,  and  by  his  oratorical  powers  and  keen  argu- 
ment he  soon  gained  a  high  place  among  the  members  of  the  state  bar,  and  was  intrusted 
with  several  cases  before  the  U.  S.  supreme  court.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
he  volunteered,  and  was  commissioned  maj.  of  a  cavalry  regiment,  but  was  soon 
forced  to  resign  by  ill-health.  He  resumed  his  practice  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
politics  being  chairman  of  the  republican  state  committee  in  1868.  Shortly  after  he 
was  appointetl  minister  to  Turkey  by  president  Grant.  Mr.  MacVeagh  soon  became 
noted  for  the  independence  of  his  political  views,  and  was  an  influential  member  of  the 
young  men's  reform  club  of  Philadelphia.  On  Mar.  5,  1881,  president  James  A.  Gar- 
field sent  in  his  name  to  the  senate  as  attorney-general  of  the  new  cabinet,  and  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed  upon  the  same  day. 

McVICKAR,  John,  d.d.,  1787-1868;  b.  N.  Y.;  educated  at  Columbia  college,  and 
ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  He  was  rector  of  St. 
James's  church  in  Hyde  Park  from  1811  to  1817,  when  he  was  elected  professor  of  moral 
philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  belles-lettres  in  Columbia  college,  where  he  remained  till_1864, 
when  he  was  made  Drofessor  emeritus.  He  published,  among  other  works,  Outlines  of 
Political  Economy,  l^Zl;  Early  Tears  of  BisJiop  Ilobart,  1834;  Professional  Years  of  Bishop 
Hohart,  1836. 

McWHORTER,  Alexander,  d.d.,  1734-1807;  b.  E"ew  Castle  co.,  Del.;  graduated 
at  the  college  of  New  Jersey  in  1757;  studied  theology  under  William  Tennent;  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Newark,  N.  J.;  went  on  amission  to 
North  Carolina  in  1764;  became  chaplain  in  Knox's  artillery  brigade  in  1778;  in  1779 
became  pastor  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  president  of  Queen's  museum  college,  then  called 
Liberty  hall;  returned  to  Newark  in  1781;  aided  in  preparing  the  constitution  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  church  in  1788;  was  35  years  a  trustee  of  the  college  of  New 
Jersey;  labored  to  collect  funds  in  New  England  to  rebuild  his  church  that  had  been 
burnt  in  1803;  published  a  centennial  sermon  in  Newark  in  1800,  and  2  volumes  of  ser- 
mons in  1803. 

McWHORTER,  Alexander,  b.  New  York.  1822;  graduated  at  Yale  college  in 
1842  and  at  the  divinity  school  in  1845;  was  professor  of  English  literature  and  meta- 
physics at  the  university  of  Troy  from  1856  to  1860;  author  of  Yahveh  Christ,  or  the 
Memorial  Name.     Toward  the  last  of  his  life  his  mind,  was  disordered. 

MADAME  (plural,  Mesdames),  the  French  word  or  title  of  i-espect  and  honor  form- 
erly applied  exclusively  to  ladies  of  high  rank,  but  now  employed  in  addressing  all  raar- 
i-ied  ladies.  It  is  derived  from  the  two  French  words  ma,  my,  and  dame,  lady.  In  nearly 
everv  country  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  it  has  come  into  use  to  distinguish 
married  from  unmarried  ladies;  and  it  is  certainly  a  better  word  than  the  old  English 
title  of  mistress,  which  we  abbreviate  to  Mrs.  and  mispronounce  missis.  The  French 
consider  it  a  mark  of  respect  to  address  ladies  whose  condition,  whether  married  or 
unmarried,  is  not  known,  by  the  title  of  madame.  Though  the  regular  plural  is 
meadames,  there  are  many  phrases  in  French  which  permit  the  use  of  madames  and 
'//iftc/^ime  in  the  plural:  as  "  The  Mrs.  Smiths  were  numerous  there,"  would  be  trans- 
lated— Les  madame  Smith  y  etaient  nombreuses.  "  There  are  many  ladies  without  a  gen- 
tleman," would  be  expressed  by — llyahiende  madames  sans  messieur.  The  word  lady 
alone  would  be  expressed  in  French  simply  by  dame,  and  not  madame,  except  Avhen 
personally  addressed,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  when  the  prefix  ma  is  invariably 
added 

MADAR'.     See  Mudar,  ante. 

MADAWAS'KA,  a  co.  in  n.w.  New  Bnmswick;  1500  sq.m.;  traversed  by  branches 
of  the  St.  John,  which  separates  it  from  Maine  on  the  s.w. ;  was  formerly  part  of  Vic- 
toria CO.     The  surface  is  hilly  but  fertile. 

MADDEN,  Sir  Frederick,  1801-73;  b.  Portsmouth,  Eng. ;  entered  the  service  of 
the  British  museum  in  1826  as  a  cataloguer;  two  years  later  was  made  assistant-keeper 
of  the  department  of  manuscripts,  and  in  1837  became  keeper  of  the  department.  He 
was  made  a  knight  of  the  Hanoveiaan  order  by  king  William  IV.  in  1832,  and  in  1834 
was  gazetted  (^^ie  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber.  He  continued  to  hold  his 
post  in  the  British  museum  until  1866,  when  he  retired;  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
devoted  to  antiquarian  and  literary  study.  He  edited  for  the  Roxburghc  club  the  met- 
rical romance  of  Tla.velok  the  Pane;  he  also  edited  La.yamonhBrut,  or  Chronicle  of  Britain; 
Illuminated  Ornaments  Selected  from  MSS.  and  Early  Printed,  Books  from  the  Gthto  t/ie  lih 
centuries;  and  other  works. 
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MADDEN,  TvicfiTARD  "RoTiEKT,  h.  Dublin,  1798;  studied  medicine,  and  wns  a  fellow 
of  the  royal  college  of  surgeous.  His  life  has  been  passed  in  various  oflicial  positions  in 
the  civil  service,  the  latter  part  of  it  as  secretary  to  the  loan  fund  board  in  Dublin 
castle.  He  is  l)est  known  as  a  fertile  and  versatile  writer  of  biography,  fiction,  travels, 
history,  etc.  His  principal  works  are  The  Iiifinnities  of  Geidufii;  Shrines  and  Sepulchres 
of  the' Old  and  yeic  World;  I" he  Life  and  Martyrdom  of  Saronarola;  'The  Turkish  Empire 
in  iUt  Relations  icith  Christianity  and  Civilization;  iuid  I'he  U/u'ted  Irishmen  of  1198. 

MADEIRA  NUT,  the  fruit  of  the  Juglans  regia,  a  large  timber  tree.  It  is  an  edible 
nut,  popularly  known  as  the  English  walnut.  A  drying  oil,  of  much  value  in  the  manu- 
facture of  varnishes,  is  made  from  its  kernel. 

MADEIRA  AVINE  is  produced  on  the  Portuguese  island  of  Madeira  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  Tlie  introduction  of  vines  dates  from  1431,  and  wine  was  until  within  recent  years 
exported  in  large  quantities.  The  valley  of  the  Cama  de  Lobos  became  known  for  its 
excellent  Malmsey  wine,  besides  which  the  dry  ]\Iaderia,  the  sercial.  and  the  iintowere 
much  sought  af;cr.  The  grapes  are  almost  all  white,  and  ripen  in  the  shade  of  trellises, 
where  they  are  allowed  to  become  half  dry  before  being  gathered.  It  is  said  that  they 
all  come  from  stocks  which  were  brought  from  Candia  in  1445.  The  princii)al  wine 
growers  are  Englishmen,  as  3Iadeira  wine  has  alwaj's  been  consumed  in  lai'ge  quantities 
in  England.  There  is  an  enormous  proportion  of  wine,  manufactured  in  Europe,  sold 
as  genuine  Madeira,  which,  together  with  the  destruction  of  the  vines  by  the  oidium, 
reduced  the  production  from  23,000  pipes  in  1813  to  3,000  in  1844;  in  consequence  of 
which  manv  of  the  inhabitants  liave  einiiirated  to  the  West  Indies  and  Guiana.  From 
1847  to  lb5o  the  vintages  decreased  as  follows:  1847-50,  16,000  pipes;  1851,  12,000;  1852, 
1000;  1853,  754;  1854,  187;  1855,  29.  In  1857,  however,  the  sulphur  remedy  was  tried 
with  great  success,  and  a  decided  improvement  was  noticed  in  the  wine  i)roductiou  of 
1861.  At  the  present  lime  there  are  favorable  signs  that  the  vintage  of  Madeira  may, 
with  judicious  cultivation,  reach  its  former  prosperity. 

MADISOX,  a  co.  in  n.  Alabama,  having  the  state  line  of  Tennessee  for  its  n. 
boundarv,  and  the  Tennessee  river  for  its  s..  is  drained  by  the  Flint  river,  emptying 
into  the'  Tennessee;  800  sq.m.;pop.  '80,37,625—37,433  of  American  birth,  19,033 
colored.  Its  suiface  is  undulating,  rising  in  the  n.  into  high  hills,  and  in  thes.  stretch- 
ing into  wide  fertile  prairies.  It  has  a  large  proportion  of  tillable  land,  as  well  as 
extensive  forests.  Its  soil,  with  a  limestone  foundation,  is  fertile,  and  produces  live 
stock,  every  kind  of  grain,  tobacQO,  cotton,  wool,  sorghum,  and  sweet-potatoes.  In 
'70.  it  produced  6,334  lbs.  of  honey.  Cash  value  of  fanns  in  '70.  $2,194,834,  numbering 
2,758.  It  had  in  '70,  93  manufacturing  establishments,  including  foundries,  manu- 
factories of  sashes  and  blinds,  carriages  and  w^agons,  cotton  goods,  flour  and  saw 
mills,  employing  449  hands,  with  a  capital  of  $167,440,  and  an  annual  product  of  $501,- 
096.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad.  Seat  of  justice,  Hunts- 
ville. 

MADISON,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Arkansas,  having  a  range  of  the  Ozark  mountains  for  its  s. 
boundary,  is  drained  by  the  War  Eagle,  King's  river,  and  the  Main  Fork,  all  branches 
of  the  White  river;  750sq.ni.;  pop.  '80,  11,455 — 11,439  of  American  birth.  124  colored. 
Its  surface  is  mountainous.  Groves  of  oak,  chestnut,  pin?,  and  fir  grow  on  the  hill 
sides,  in  which  are  found  deposits  of  iron  ore,  marble,  and  limestone.  The  products  of 
its  soil  are  adapted  to  the  raising  of  live  stock;  oats,  corn,  rye,  wheat,  tobacco,  wool, 
sweet-potatoes,  honey,  sorghum,  and  llax  are  cultivated.     Seat  of  justice,  Iluntsville. 

MADISON,  a  co.  in  n.  Florida,  having  the  state  line  of  Georgia  for  its  n.  boundary, 
lake  Micosuki  for  its  extreme  n.w.,  and  tlie  Withlacoochie  river,  a  branch  of  the  Suwa- 
nee,  for  its  e.  border;  750  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  14,798—14,773  of  American  birth,  9,190 
colored.  It  is  also  drained  by  the  Ocilla  river,  forming  its  s.w.  boundary  and  emptying 
into  Appalanhoe  bay.  Its  surface  is  uneven  and  broken,  and  largely  covered  Avith 
forests  of  gnod  builiiing  timber,  which  is  an  article  of  export.  Its  soil,  near  the  water 
courses,  is  fertile  and  suited  to  the  production  of  live  stock,  oats,  corn,  cotton,  wool, 
sweet-potatoes,  and  sugar-cane.  It  had  in  '70,  16  manufacturing  establishments,  mostly 
lumber  and  grist  mills,  and  machine  shops,  em])loying  96  hands,  with  a  capital  of 
!$75,900,  and  an  annual  product  of  $102,825.  It  is  intersected  centrally  by  the  Jack- 
sonville, Pensacola  and  Mobile  railroad.     Seat  of  justice,  Madison. 

MADISON,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Georgia,  havinc:  branches  of  the  Broad  river  of  Georgia  for 
its  s.  and  e.  boundary;  400  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  7,978—7,973  of  American  birth,  2,586 
colored.  Its  surface  is  liilly  and  two-thirds  covered  with  a  dcmse  growth  of  timber. 
Granite,  gold,  and  iron  are  its  mineral  products.  In  some  localities  there  are  mineral 
springs  of  great  medicinal  value;  and  its  soil,  partly  fertile,  is  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
cattle,  sheei^  and  swine,  oats,  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  wool,  and  sweet-potatoes.  Seat  of 
justice,  Danielsville. 

MADISON,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Illinois,  havini;  the  Mississippi  river  for  its  w.  boundary, 
separating  it  from  Missouri;  the  INIissouri  rivcjr  em])tyiiiLi:  into  the  Mississippi  in  its 
vicinity;  750  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  50.141—38,518  of  American  birth.  It  is  drained  by 
Cahokia  creek,  and  numerous  small  creeks  and  rivulets.  Its  surface  is  gcnei'ally  level, 
with  well  wooded  elevations  in  the  w.  part,  on  which  elm,  walnut,  linden,  and  maple 
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trees  are  found,  as  "well  as  oak,  hickory,  and  ash.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  and  rests  on  strata  of 
carbouiferous  limestone  and  bituminous  coal,  which  appears  in  hir^iest  quantities  at 
Alton.  Coal,  lime,  and  building  stone  are  exported.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Indianapolis 
and  St.  Louis  railroad,  and  the  St.  Louis,  Vandalia  and  Terre  Haute.  Tlie  Jackson 
division  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  railroad  forms  a  junction  with  the  main  line  in  the 
n.w.  section,  and  its  county  seat  is  the  s.w.  terminus  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  railroad 
on  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  St.  Louis,  Rock  Island  and  Chicago  railroad. 
It  produces  every  variety  of  grain,  tobacco,  wool,  sweet-potatoes,  sorghum,  and  the 
products  of  the  dairy.  Its  manufacturing  product  in  '70  was  $4,794,490.  There  are 
flour  and  lumber  mills,  carriage  factories,  plow  factories,  bell  factories,  cigar  factories, 
breweries,  foundries,  woolen-mills,  distilleries,  manufactories  of  church  organs,  and 
brick-yards.  Lime  is  manufactured;  also  cement,  agricultural  implements,  plug  tobacco, 
tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware.  It  had  in  '70,  15  coal  mines.  Seat  of  justice, 
Edwardsville. 

MADISON,  a  co.  in  e.  Indiana,  drained  by  Fall  creek,  Pipe  creek,  and  the  head 
waters  of  the  East  and  West  Forks  of  White  river;  475  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  27,531—26,877 
of  American  birth.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Cleveland.  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indian- 
apolis railroad;  the  Columbus,  Chicago  and  Indiana  Central;  the  Lafa^'^ette,  Muncie  and 
Bloomington;  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis;  and  the  Cincinnati,  Wabash  and 
Michigan,  with  junctions  at  Alexandria,  Elw^ood,  and  Anderson.  Its  county  seat  is 
the  terminus  of  the  Anderson,  Lebanon  and  St.  Louis  railroad.  Its  surface  is  generally 
level,  and  partial!}'  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  building  timber.  Its  soil  is  calca- 
reous and  very  fertile,  producing  buckwheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  wheat,  tobacco,  wool, 
wane,  fruit,  soighum,  and  maple  sugar.  It  produced  in  '70,  1,028,150  bushels  of  corn, 
and  12,110  lbs.  of  honey.  Its  extensive  w^ater  power  is  utilized  by  flour,  lumber  mills, 
etc.,  and  among  its  manufactures  are  carriages,  staves  and  headings,  chairs,  engines, 
furniture,  sashes  and  blinds,  agricultural  implements,  saddlery  and  harness,  and  woolen 
goods.  It  had  in  '70,  127  manufacturing  establishments,  employing  446  hands,  with  a 
capital  of  $877,807,  and  an  annual  product  of  $829,250.  Cash  value  of  farms  in '70, 
$9,399,441,  nunibering  2,288.  Value  of  live  stock  in  '70,  $1,229,996.  Limestone  is 
quarried.     Seat  of  justice,  Anderson. 

MADISON,  a  co.  in  central  Iowa,  drained  by  Middle  river,  and  other  branches  of  the 
river  Des  Moines,  and  by  the  head  waters  of  the  Grand  river;  576  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  17,225 
— 16,460  of  American  birth,  11  colored.  Its  surface  is  rolling,  with  a  large  Yjroportion  of 
fertile  prairie,  much  tillable  bottom  land,  and  excellent  grazing  country,  containing 
beds  of  bituminous  coal.  Its  products  are  fruit,  and  all  kinds  of  grain,  tobacco,  wool, 
dairy  products,  liops,  flax,  maple  sugar,  sorghum,  and  honey.  Among  its  manufactories 
are  Avoolen-mills,  grist-mills,  and  plow  factories.  The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  railroad  forms  a  portion  of  its  n.w.  boundary,  and  the  Indianola  and  Winterset 
branch  of  that  road  terminates  at  its  county  seat.     Seat  of  justice,  Winterset. 

MADISON,  a  co.  in  e.  Kentucky,  having  the  Kentucky  river  for  its  n.  boundary; 
drained  by  Silver  creek  and  other  streams;  450  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  22,051 — 21,936  of 
American  birth,  7,290  colored.  Its  surface  is  uneven  and  thinly  timbered.  Its  calca- 
reous soil  is  suited  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  every  kind  of  grain,  tobacco, 
wool,  sweet-potatoes,  sorghum,  and  maple  sugar.  It  produced  in  '70,  5,835  galls,  of 
wine,  and  4,715  lbs.  of  honey.  Cash  value  of  farms  in  '70,  $8,981,032,  numbering  1,592. 
Value  of  live  stock  in  '70,  $1,948,277.  It  had  in  '70,  103  manufacturing  establishments, 
employing  302  hands,  with  a  capital  of  $286,375,  and  an  annual  product  of  $707,169; 
consisting  of  flour  and  saw  mills,  woolen-mills,  manufactories  of  stone  ware,  of  car- 
riages and  wagons,  of  saddler}^  and  harness,  plow  factories,  and  distilleries.  Seat  of 
justice,  Richmond. 

MADISON,  a  parish  in  n.e.  Louisiana,  leaving  the  Mississippi  river  for  its  e.  bound- 
ary separating  it  from  the  state  of  Mississippi,  and  the  navigal)le  Tensas  river,  a  con 
fluent  of  the  latter,  for  its  w.  boundary;  also  drained  by  the  Macon  bayou;  600  sq.m., 
pop.  '80,  13,908 — 13,754  of  American  birth,  12,657  colored.  Its  surface  is  inostly  level 
and  low,  with  large  forests  of  cypress  and  the  kinds  of  trees  generally  found  in  the  gulf 
states.  The  alluvial  soil  along  the  water  courses  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  corn, 
cotton,  and  sweet-potatoes.  Cash  value  of  farms  in  '70,  $1,757,403,  numbering  1,543. 
Value  of  live  stock  in  '70,  $355,598.  It  is  intersected  centrally  by  the  Vicksburg, 
Shreveport  and  Texas  railroad.     Seat  of  justice.  Delta. 

MADISON,  a  co.  in  central  Mississippi,  having  the  B'g  Black  river  for  its  s.w.,  w.. 
and  n.w.  boundary,  and  the  Pearl  river  for  itse.,  s.e.,  and  n.e.  boundary;  intersected 
centrally  by  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  raihoad;  650  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
25,860 — 25,672  of  American  birth.  Its  surface  is  composed  of  fertile  prairies  extending 
on  all  sides  into  rich  ])lains,  dotted  here  and  there  with  groves  of  timber,  growing  on  the 
fine  bottom  land  of  the  river  banks.  Its  county  seat  is  a  thriving  cotton  mart.  Its  soil 
is  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  produces,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  sweet- 
potatoes,  the  products  of  the  dairy,  oats,  corn,  and  Avheat.  It  x^i'^^duced  in  '70,  5,786 
lbs.  of  honey.  Cash  value  of  farms  in  '70,  $2,907,357,  numbering  704.  Value  of  live 
stock  in  '70,  $840,606.     Seat  of  justice,  Canton. 
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^MADTSOX,  a  co.  in  s.c.  Missouri,  drained  In-  Castor  creek  and  tlie  head  waters  of 
llie  St.  Francis  river;  inter^^ected  in  the  n.e.  portion  by  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain 
and  Southern  railroad;  440  sq.m.;  pop.  '80.  8.860 — 8,o0()'of  American  birth,  308  colored. 
Its  surface  is  hilly  and  ^vell  timbered,  willi  a  foundation  of  limestone,  and  containing 
beds  of  iron  and  lead  ore,  nicl^el,  copper,  gold,  platiiuim,  and  silver.  Its  soil  is  ada|)ted 
to  the  production  of  live  stock,  fruit,  every  variety  of  grain,  tobacco,  wool,  sweet-pota- 
loes,  dairy  products,  honey,  maple  sugar,  and  sorghum.  It  had  in  '70  an  annual 
manufacturing  product  of  $77.78.").  It  has  steam  flouring  mills,  breweries,  lumber  mills, 
railroad  repair-shops,  and  smelting  furnaces.  Its  lead  luines  in  the  extreme  n.e.  section 
l»ave  been  worked  for  more  than  10!)  years,  and  in  the  vicinity  cobalt,  malacliite,  and 
other  minerals  are  found.     Seat  of  justice,  Fredericktovvn. 

MADISOX,  a  co.  in  s  v.-.  ^Montana,  having  a  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains  for  its  s. 
Vmundary  separating  it  from  Idaho;  drained  in  the  e.  portion  by  the  Madison  river  run- 
ning n..  in  the  w.  by  the  Beaver  Head,  Wisdom,  and  Passamari  creeks  which  unite  to  form 
the^Tefferson  fork"^of  the  ^lissouri;  about  5.100  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  3,916 — 2,890  of  Ameri- 
can birth  294  colored.  It  is  a  line  agricultural  and  rich  mining  district,  and  an  excel- 
lent grazing  country.  The  mountains,  deep  divides,  and  caiious  present  scenery  of  great 
beauTv  and  grandeur.  It  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  national  park  and  the  valley  of 
the  Yellowstone  river.  Groves  of  evergreen  trees  grow  on  the  foot-hills  and  along  the 
river  bottoms.  The  agricultural  products  of  its  valleys  are  barley,  oats,  rye,  wheat,  and 
live  stock.  Its  principal  industries  arc  hydraulic,  placer,  and  quartz  mining;  and  in 
'70.  it  had  15  hydraulic  gold  mines,  10  placer  mines,  and  8  quartz  mines.  Whole  m.m- 
ber  of  hands  employed  219,  aggregate  capital  $672,800,  with  an  annual  product  of  $210.  ■ 
416.  \'aluable  silver  mines  are  found  near  the  jNIadison  river,  and  are  still  attraclir.g 
l)rospecting  parties.  Granite  and  silurian  limestone  underlie  this  region,  and  basalt, 
feldspar,  gneiss,  galena,  and  serpentine  are  found;  also,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  county  seat, 
hot  springs  with  valuable  medicinal  properties.  In  the  extreme  s.e.  is  Sawtelle's  peak, 
an  extinct  volcano  composed,  of  porphyr}',  basalt,  etc.  With  the  exception  of  the  Utah 
Northern  railroad,  extending  some  disUmce  n.  of  Red  Rock  in  the  s.  portion,  the  trar..s- 
portation  is  by  wagon  and  coach  over  roads  along  the  mountain  side  built  at  great 
expense;  and  the  vast  amount  of  freight  following  the  progress  of  the  railroad  proves 
the  rapid  settlement  of  the  countr}^     Scat  of  justice,  Virginia  City. 

MADISON,  a  CO.  in  w.  North  Carolina,  having  the  Iron  or  Great  Smoky  mountains 
for  its  n.  boundary  separating  it  from  Tennessee,  is  watered  by  the  French  Broad  river; 
450  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  12,810 — 12,798  of  American  birth,  457  colored.  Its  surface  is  hilly 
and  principally  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  timber.  It  contains  mineral  deposits  of 
great  value.  Its  soil  is  adapted  to  the  raising  of  live  stock,  tobacco,  buckwheat,  oat-s. 
corn,  rye,  wheat,  wool,  sugar-cane,  flax,  sweet  potatoes,  and  the  products  of  the  dairy.. 
It  produced  in  '70.  20,209  lbs.  of  honey.  Its  scenery  presents  many  attractive  features^ 
notably  where  the  French  Broad  river  flows  through  a  gorge  of  the  Smoky  mountains,. 
near  the  celebrated  Warm  springs  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  slopes  of  Bald  mountaiit 
rise  in  the  extreme  n.e.,  5,552  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Seat  of  justice,  Marshall. 

MADISON,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Nebraska,  drained  by  the  Elkhorn  river  and  its  north 
branch  in  the  n.  section,  and  by  Taylor  creek  in  the  s. ;  576  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  5,589'-— 
4,136  of  American  birth,  6  colored.  Its  surface  is  rolling  and  thinly  timbered.  Its  soil 
is  adapted  to  stock  raising  and  the  production  of  grain,  wool,  dairy  products,  and 
sorghum.  Its  water-power  is  utilized  to  some  extent,  and  it  has  a  U.  S.  land  agency. 
Seat  of  justice,  Madison. 

MADISON,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Ohio,  drained  by  Paint  creek.  Deer  creek.  Darby  creek, 
and  other  tributaries  of  the  Scioto  river;  440  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  20,129—18,841  of  American 
birth,  1078  colored.  Its  surface  is  generally  level  and  thinly  timbered.  Its  soil  is 
suited  to  the  rai.slng  of  tobacco,  wool,  wine,  dairy  products,  fruit,  sorghum,  flax,  ho^is, 
and  all  kinds  of  grain.  It  produced  in  '70,  11,683  lbs.  of  honey.  Cash  value  of  farms 
in  '70,  $10,713,942,  numbering  1263.  Value  of  live  stock  in  '70,  $1,644,404.  li  is 
traversed  by  the  Cincinnati,  Sandusky  and  Cleveland,  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  a;id 
St.  Louis  railroads,  the  Little  Miami  railroad,  and  the  Springfield  Southern.  Flour  nml 
carriagej?  anM  wagons  are  manufactured.  It  had  in  70,  117  establishments,  emploviug 
328  hanrls,  with  a  capital  of  $175,316  and  an  annual  product  of  $405,806.  Seat  of 
justice,  London. 

MADISON,  a  co.  in  central  New  York,  having  Oneida  lake,  20  m.  long  and  6  m. 
wide,  for  its  n.  botmdary;  drained  by  Oneida  cnjck,  the  Chenango  river,  the  Uniulilla 
river  on  its  s.e.  border,  the  Chiltenango  river  on  the  s.w.,  and  the  Canastota  emptying 
into  Onekla  lake;  also  by  Cazenovia  lake,  3  m.  long,  in  the  w.  section;  650  sq.m.;  "pop"^ 
'80,  44,372.  Its  surface  is  low  and  uneven,  well  wooded,  in  some  portions  swampv,  in 
others  sinking  into  deep,  narrow  valley.s.  Sugar-maple,  ash,  and  oak  trees  grow  in 
profusion.  Its  .<;oil  has  an  underlying  formation  of  Niagara  limestone  and  OnondaL'-a 
limestone,  and  stone  which  is  quarried  for  building  purpo.'^es.  Gypsum  and  water-lime 
are  found,  and  saline  sulphur  spririL^s.  Hops  are  exported,  the  yield  in  '70  being 
3.232,925  lbs.  Its  producMions  include  every  variety  of  grain,  tobacco,  maple  sugar, 
wool,  Irish  potatoes,  and  an  enormous  dairy  product.  It  produced  in  70,  8.389  lbs  of 
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honey.  Cash  value  of  farms  .n  '70,  $26,568,018,  numberiug  4,140.  It  had  in  '70,  736 
nianufacturing  establishments,  employing  2,488  hands,  with  a  capital  of  $2,149,286,  and 
an  annual  product  of  $4,798,371.  Its  le;iding  industries  are  the  manulacture  of  carriages, 
wagons.  Hour,  brick,  cheese,  leather,  agricultural  implements,  lumber,  cooperage,  steam 
engines,  opti^-al  and  astronomical  instruments,  pocket  cutlery,  boxes,  furniture,  water- 
lime,  lime,  cotlon,  silk,  and  woolen  goods,  ship-building  and  repairing.  It  has  distil- 
leries, foundries,  and  knitting-mills.  It  is  intersected  by  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  lliver  railroad  and  the  Utica,  Clinton  and  Binghamton,  with  their  branches, 
the  Cazenovia,  Cauastota  and  De  Kuyter  railroad;  the  Erie  canal  and  the  Chenango 
canal,  connecting  Utica  with  Binghamton,  following  the  course  of  the  Chenango  river  in 
tiie  s.e,  section.     Seat  of  justice,  Morrisville. 

MADISON,  a  co.  in  w.  Tenne.-sec,  intersected  centrally  by  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
and  New  Orleans,  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroads,  forming  a  junction  at  Jackson; 
watered  by  the  Middle  fork  of  Forked  Deer  river,  forming  its  n.  boundary;  600  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  30,874 — 30,632  of  American  birtli,  15,465  colored.  It  is  drained  by  tiie  feouth 
fork,  flowing  diagonally  through  it,  and  its  generally  level  surface  is  well  wooded  with 
groves  of  the  tulip  tree,  beech,  and  ash,  and  forests  of  oak,  hickory,  and  v/alnut.  Its 
soil  is  fertile,  producing  oats,  corn,  rye,  wheat,  cotton,  wool,  sweet  potatoes,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  honey.  Cash  value  of  farms  in '70,  $3,953,675,  numbering  1547.  Value  of 
live  stock,  $956,719.  Cotton  is  exported.  Among  its  manufacturing  establishments  are 
tanneries,  iron  foundries,  and  railroad  repair  shops.  Hour  and  lumber  mills^  numbering 
in  '70,  107,  employing  392  hands,  with  a  capital  of  $137,265,  and  an  annual  product  of 
$370,022.     Seat  of  justice,  Jackson. 

MADISON,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Texas,  having  the  Trinity  river  for  its  e.  boundary,  and  the 
Navasola  river  for  its  w.,  is  drained  by  numerous  rivulets  emptying  into  them;  550  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  5,395 — 5,351  of  American  birth,  1703  colored.  Its  surface  is  undulating  and 
well  wooded  with  oak,  pine,  and  other  building  timber.  Its  soil  is  fertile;  products  are 
live  stock,  corn,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  sweet  potatoes,  wine,  honey,  and  sorghum. 
Seat  of  justice,  Madisonville. 

MADISON,  a  co.  in  n.  Virginia,  having  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  for  its  n.w, 
boundary,  is  bounded  on  the  s.,  s.e.,  and  s.w.  by  the  liapidan  river,  and  drained  by 
Oriskan}^  creek  and  Robertson's  and  Hazel  rivers;  280  sq.m.;  pop./80,  10,562 — 10,551 
.of  American  birth,  4,557  colored.  Its  surface  is  mountainous,  and  presents  features  of 
great  natural  beauty,  attracting  many  tourists.  A  large  proportion  of  the  land  is  covered 
with  forests  of  hard  wood.  Its  soil  is  fertile  in  some  sections,  and  produces  live  stock, 
hops,  tobacco,  wool,  sweet  potatoes,  dairy  products,  honey,  sorghum,  oats,  corn,  rye, 
and  wheat.  Cash  value  of  farms  in  '70,  $1,753,087,  numbering  489.  It  had  it  '70,  42 
manufacturing  establislunents,  employing  85  hands,  with  a  capital  of  $35,950  and  an 
annual  product  of  $108,960;  represented  by  cheese  factories,  tanneries,  eic.  Seat  of 
justice,  Madison  Court- House. 

MADISON  {ante),  a  city  in  s.e.  Indiana,  the  terminus  of  one  brancli  of  the  Jefferson- 
ville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis  railroad;  pop.  '70,  10,709.  It  is  delightfully  located  45 
m.  n.  of  Louisville,  86  m.  s  e.  of  Indianapolis,  and  45  m.  s.e.  of  Columbus.  The  hills 
at  the  n.  are  400  ft.  high,  overlooking  the  valley  3  m.  in  length.  It  is  regularly  and  sub- 
stantially built,  lighted  with  gas,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  water  l>y  an  aqueduct. 
Its  brick-yards  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  building  material.  It  has  several  public 
lialls,  a  public  library  of  4,000  vols.,  excellent  public  schools,  2  national  banks  and  a 
state  bank,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $650,000.  It  supports  1  daily,  1  semi-vi'eekly, 
and  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  is  accommodated  by  a  daily  line  of  steamers  plying 
l)etween  its  port  and  Cincinnati  and  Louisville.  Its  leading  industries  are  represented 
by  manufactories  of  engines  and  boilers,  furniture,  breweries,  ship-yards,  br;;ss  and  iron 

•  foundries,  and  planing  mills. 

T^L'VDISON  {ante),  a  city,  the  capital  of  Wisconsin,  tlie  junction  of  the  Chicago  and 

f  North -western  railroad,  and  the  Watertown  to  Madison,  and  the  Madison  to  Portage 
branches  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railroad.  It  is  the  e.  terminus  of  the 
railway  to  Prairie  Du  Chien,  an  important  local  shipping  point:  this  railroad  being  tlie 
connecting-link  between  the  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  divisions  of  the  Chicago  and  Norlh- 
westcrn  raihvay.  Lying  in  the  Four  Lake  country,  the  land  on  which  it  is  buiit.  between 
lake  Mendota  and  lake  Monona,  132  m.  n.w.  of  Cliicago,  and  80  m.  w.  of  Milwaukee, 
rises  to  an  elevation  of  788  ft.  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea,  and  210  ft.  above  lake  3iichi- 
gau,  and  is  about  f  of  a  m.  in  breadth,  and  3  m.  in  length;  pop.  '80.  10,325.  Surround- 
ing this  plain  are  heights  from  which  it  is  distinctl}''  visible  miles  away.  Lake  ^lendota 
on  the  n.w.  border,  with  a  depth  of  water  estimated  at  70  ft.,  is  9  m.  in  length  and  6  m. 
in  width,  has  a  smootli,  hard  beach,  and  is  navigated  by  excursion  steamboats,  from 
whose  decks  the  most  delightful  views  m,ay  be  obtained.  Lake  Monona  on  the  s.e.,  5^  m. 
long  and  2  m.  wide,  is  connected  by  narrow  straits  with  lakes  Waul)esa  and  Kegonsa, 
each  about  3  m.  long,  and  by  straits  farther  s.  flowing  from  these  into  the  Fourth  lake, 
forming  a  chain  of  beautiful  lakes  for  a  distance  of  16  miles.  The  state-house  is  a  stone 
edifice,  with  recent  improvements  costing  $550,000,  in  heiglit  200  ft.,  standing  on  a  pla- 
teau 70  ft.  above  tlie  water-level,  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  park  of  14  acres,   shaded 
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by  forest  trees  left  standing  when  the  town  was  laid  out.  tlie  foundation  of  the  capitol 
being  laid  tlie  following  year.  The  county  court-house  and  jail  occupy  the  s.  corner  of 
the  park.  Wesiward  tioni  this  point  is  C-ollege  hill  about  1  ni.  distant,  125  ft.  above  the 
lake,  the  site  of  tlie  univcisil}'  of  Wisconsin,  open  to  both  sexes.  Tlie  city  has  14 
churches,  a  commercial  college,  a  stereotype  foundry,  tlour  and  woolen  mills,  wagon 
and  carriage  factories,  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements,  reapers,  mowing- 
machines,  etc.  It  has  a  number  of  tine  buildings  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  many  ele- 
gant private  residences  in  the  suburbs,  it  is  a  popular  summer  resort,  and  its  air  is 
recommended  as  a  palliative  in  diseases  of  the  lungs.  The  state  institution  for  medical 
treatment  of  the  insane,  5G9  ft.  in  length,  occupies  an  estate  of  398  acres  of  forest,  farm, 
and  ornamental  garilen  on  the  shores  of  lake  Mendota,  about  4  m.  from  the  center  of  the 
cily.  The  U.  S.  court-house  and  post-office  here  cost  $400,000.  It  has  excellent  public 
sciiools.  and  several  public  libraries,  among  them  the  state  librar}^  of  7,500  vols.;  that 
of  the  AVisconsin  historical  society,  in  a  wing  of  the  capitol,  58,000  vols.,  and  a  valuable 
collection  of  curiosities;  those  of  the  university  of  Wisconsin  and  its  societies,  6.880 
vols.;  that  belonging  to  the  Madison  institute.  3  500  vols,;  and  the  state  agricultural 
societj'  library  of  1000  volumes.  About  1  m.  from  the  capitol  is  the  soldiers'  orphans' 
home,  on  the  shore  of  lake  Monona, 

IVIADISOX,  a  village  in  n.  Georgia,  a  shipping  point  for  cotton,  104  m.  w.  of  Augusta, 
68  m.  s.e.  of  Atlanta,  and  175  m.  w.  of  Savannah;  pop.  '70,  1389 — 770  colored.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Central  railroad  of  Georgia,  is  the  largest  town  between 
Atlanta  and  Augusta,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and  business.  It  is  the 
seat  of  justice  of  Morgan  co.,  and  has  an  active  trade  in  cotton,  the  surrounding  country 
being  one  of  the  most  productive  sections  of  the  state.  It  is  the  seat  of  Georgia  female 
college,  established  in  1850,  an  institution  controlled  by  the  Baptist  denomination. 

MADISOX,  a  t.  in  jMorris  co.,  N.  J..  17  m.  w.  of  Newark,  on  the  Morris  and  Essex 
division  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  railroad.  Its  location  is  healthful 
and  picturesque.  It  contains  a  classical  institute,  a  Roman  Catholic  convent,  5  churches 
— the  oldest  of  which  is  the  Presbyterian,  organized  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
— and  Drew  theological  seminary,  established  1867,  named  after  its  founder,  the  late 
Daniel  Drew  of  New  York,  and  occupying  what  was  formerly  the  Gibbon  estate,  con- 
taining about  100  acres,  highly  ornamented  with  walks  and  drives,  shrubbery,  and  forest 
grove.  The  buildings  are  Mead  hall — formerl}^  the  mansion-house  of  the  estate — con- 
taining the  chapel,  reading-room,  library,  lecture  rooms,  and  offices  of  the  professors; 
Asbury  hall,  contaming  72  rooms  for  students;  Embury  hall,  containing  a  dining-room; 
Society  hall,  apartments  for  the  matron,  and  20  rooms  for  students;  and  5  residences  for 
the  president  and  professors.  The  faculty  are  the  president,  who  is  also  professor  of 
historical  theology,  and  5  other  professors.  In  addition  to  the  systematic  instruction 
thus  furnished,  special  lectures  on  collateral  topics  are  given  by  a  large  corps  of  repre- 
sentative men  annually  appointed.  The  number  of  .students  in  1880  was  104.  The 
library  contains  10,000  vols.,  carefully  selected  with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of 
students  for  the  ministry;  and  in  addition  to  these  the  libraries  of  the  prof  essors,  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  about  an  equal  numl>er  of  volumes,  are  accessible  to  the  students, 
under  proper  restrictions.  The  large  endowment  originally  designed  for  the  institution  by 
the  founder  having  been,  in  part,  lost  by  his  subsequent  pecuniary  misfortunes,  success- 
ful efforts  are  in  progress  to  make  up  the  full  amount  by  more  general  benefactions. 
The  location  of  the  seminary  makes  it  the  central  theological  school  of  the  Methodist- 
E|)iscopal  church,  whose  zeal,  wisdom,  and  wealth  may  be  relied  on  to  secure  for  it  the 
highest  degree  of  permanent  efficiency  in  the  great  work  for  w^hicli  it  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

^MADISON,  James  {ante).  The  public  life  and  works  of  James  Madison  fill  a  long 
period  of  American  history,  and  are  marked  by  a  precocity  of  statesmanship,  and  calm, 
logical,  judicial  wisdom.  At  21  years,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  college,  among  a 
class  of  students  who  subsequently  filled  many  of  the  highest  jtidicial,  political,  and 
military  offices,  he  appears  from  the  bcgiiming  to  have  taken  that  intellectual  leadership 
Avhich  he  subsequently  maintained.  The  exciting  period  of  the  opening  of  the  revolu- 
tion stimulated  all  young  men  of  noble  and)ition  to  the  study  of  the  relationship  of 
governors  to  the  goveined  and  of  human  riuhts  in  general;  so  that  political  discussions 
were  on  the  fundamental  laws  of  society  in  the  broad  fields  of  abstract  justice,  rather 
than  in  the  ruts  of  partisan  warfare  and  individual  interests.  The  violence  of  arbitrary 
power  which  England  exercised  towards  the  colonies  at  this  time,  and  the  debates  in 
the  British  parliament  in  wiiich  Chatham.  Camden,  Buike,  and  Fox  assumed  the 
defense  of  constitutional  agaiiist  arbili-arj' i)ower,  in  ojiposition  to  lord  North,  ^Mansfield, 
and  others,  were  calculated  to  place  before  the  students  of  that  day  high  ideals  of  polit- 
ical warfare.  The  vigorous  pen  of  the  masked  Junius  was  a  model  of  style  for  the  more 
fiery  patriots.  That  of  Addison  seems  to  have  attrac-ted  yoimg  Madison,  or,  rather,  his 
mind  was  by  nature  on  the  philosophic  ])lane,  so  that  it  naturally  expressed  itself  in 
a  similar  style.  The  following  letter  written  from  college  to  his  father,  July  23,  1770, 
indicates,  however,  that  his  mind  was  tired  by  the  lack  of  patriotic  resistance  to  British 
rule  of  which  the  mercliants  of  New  York  had  just  given  proof:  "  We  have  no  public 
news,"  he  writes,  "but   uf  the  base  conduct  of  the  New  York  merchants  in  breaking 
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through  their  spirited  resolution  not  to  import,"  etc.  .  .  "  Their  letter  to  tlie  merchants 
of  Pijiladeiphia  requesliug-  their  concurrence  Avas  lately  burned  by  the  students  in  the 
college  yard,  all  of  them  appearing  in  their  black  gowns,  and  the  bell  tolling.  There 
are  about  115  in  college  and  school,  all  of  them  in  American  cloth."  On  his  return 
home  from  college  he  read  law  and  miscellaneous  literature,  and  at  the  same  time 
taught  his  younger  brothers  and  sisteis.  A  lull  took  place  in  the  controversy  between 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  and 
port  duties,  the  tax  on  tea  being  the  only  one  left;  the  repeal  of  which,  said  lord  North, 
"is  not  to  be  thought  of  till  America  is  prostrate  at  our  feet."  An  extract  of  a  letter 
written  in  1772  to  his  college  friend  Bradford,  afterwards  attorney-general  under  the 
presidency  of  Washington,  shows  the  grave  maturity  of  his  mind:  "  Pray  do  not  suffer 
those  impertinent  fops  that  abound  in  every  city  to  divert  you  from  your  business  and 
philosophical  amusements.  You  may  please  them  more  by  admitting  tliem  to  the 
pleasure  of  your  company,  but  you  will  make  them  respect  and  admire  you  more  by 
showing  your  indignation  at  their  follies,  and  by  keeping  them  at  a  distance.  I  am 
luckily  out  of  the  way  of  such  troubles;  but  I  learn  you  are  surrounded  with  them,  for 
they  breed  in  towns  and  populous  places  as  naturally  as  flies  do  in  the  shambles,  because 
they  get  foo;l  enough  for  their  vanity  and  impertinence."  About  this  time  Madison 
studied,  exhausting  the  theological  works  of  his  time,  and  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Scriptures,  and  so  erudite  was  he  already  considered  that  the  founder  of  the  university 
of  Virginia  called  upon  him  to  furnish  a  list  of  theological  works  for  its  library.  When 
the  question  arose  in  Virginia,  in  1774,  whether  the  state  church  (the  church  of  Eng- 
land) should  be  maintained,  his  breadth  of  view  became  manifest.  The  Episcopalians  of 
Virginia  and  the  Puritans  of  New  England  were  quite  ready  to  practice  against  oth-ers 
the  same  exclusion  for  religious  opinions  wdiich  had  caused  the  migration  of  the  latter. 
In  Virginia  the  Episcopal  had  been  a  state  church,  and  laws  were  in  force  to  punish 
non-conformity.  The  Baptists  were  at  that  time  the  subjects  of  the  penalties  and  w^ere 
then  being  imprisoned  in  the  county  where  Madison  lived,  for  "disturbing  the  public 
peace  by  Uieir  preaching."  In  a  letter  to  Bradford,  Jan.  24,  1774,  Madison  shows  the 
intensity  of  his  indignation  at  this  renewal  of  religious  persecution  in  words  contrasting 
with  his  usual  modferation:  "  That  diabolical,  hell-conceived  principle  of  persecution," 
he  writes,  "rages  among  seme;  and  to  their  eternal  infamy,  the  clergy  can  furnish 
their  quota  of  imps  for  such  purposes."  Again,  writing  to  Bradford  in  April  he  sa\s: 
"  Tiie  sentiments  of  our  people  of  fortune  and  fashion  on  this  subject  are  vastly  differ- 
ent from  what  you  have  been  used  to.  That  liberal,  catholic,  and  equitable  way  of 
thinking,  as  to  the  rights  of  conscience,  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  free  \ieo- 
ple  and  so  strongly  marks  the  people  of  your  province  (Pennsylvania),  is  but  little  known 
among  the  zealous  adherents  to  our  hierarchy." 

The  year  1774  was  an  exciting  one  in  the  colonies.  New  forms  of  oppression  by  the 
English  government  raised  determined  resistance  from  Boston  to  Charleston.  Madison 
entered  into  the  struggle  in  no  half-way  spirit,  but  seemed  fully  to  appreciate  from  the 
beginning  the  necessity  of  speedy  military  organization  to  oppose  the  mother  country. 
As  early  as  Jan.  20,  1775,  he  v/rites  a  friend:  "We  are  very  busy  at  present  in  raising 
men,  and  procuring  the  necessaries  to  defend  ourselves  and  our  friends  in  case  of  a  sud- 
den invasion."  In  an  address  of  thanks  to  Patrick  Henry,  written  by  Madison  as  the 
expression  of  a  public  meeting  held  in  his  own  county  May  9,  1775,  we  find  this 
expression:  "  The  blow  struck  in  the  Massachusetts  government  is  a  hostile  attack  on 
this  and  every  other  colony,  and  a  sufficient  warrant  to  use  violence  and  reprisal  in  all 
cases  in  which  it  may  be  expedient  for  our  security  and  welfare.''  Mr.  Madison  entered 
public  life  in  May,  1776,  as  a  delegate  to  the  Virginia  convention  which  instructed  her 
delegates  in  the  continental  congress  to  propose  the  declaration  of  independence.  Though 
the  youngest  man  in  that  body,  he  was  by  special  request  made  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee of  ten  to  draft  a  new  constitution  for  the  state.  In  the  committee  Mr.  Madison  tiis- 
tinguished  himself  by  opposing  the  use  of  the  following  phrase  of  an  article  on  religion, 
designed  to  secure  freedom  of  worship:  "  toleration  in  the,  exercise  of  religion,  .  .  . 
unpunished  and  unrestrained  by  the  magistrate,  unless  under  color  of  religion  any  man 
disturb  the  peace,  the  happiness,  or  the  safety  of  society,"  as  a  dangerous  form  of  guar- 
anty of  religious  freedom.  Toleration,  he  maintained,  belonged  to  a  system  where  there 
was  an  established  church,  and  where  it  was  a  thing  granted  not  of  right,  but  of  grace. 
He  feared  the  power,  in  the  hands  of  a  dominant  religion,  to  construe  what  "may  dis- 
turb the  peace,  the  happiness,  or  the  safety  of  society,"  and  ventured  to  propose  a 
substitute,  whicli  was  finally  adopted.  It  marks  an  era  in  legislative  history;  and  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  provision  ever  embodied  in  any  constitution  or  law  for  the 
security  of  absolute  equality  before  the  law  to  all  religious  opinions.  We  give  it  entire: 
"  That  religion,  or  the  dut}^  that  we  ow^e  to  our  creator,  and  the  manner  of  discharging 
it,  being  urider  the  direction  of  reason  and  conviction  only,  not  of  violence  or  com- 
pulsion, all  men  are  equally  entitled  to  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  it,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience;  and,  therefore,  that  no  man  or  class  of  men  ought,  on  account ol 
religion,  to  be  invested  wdlh  peculiar  emoluments  or  privileges,  nor  subjected  to  any 
penalties  or  disabilities,  unless,  under  color  of  religion,  the  preservation  of  equal  liberty, 
and  the  existence  of  the  state  l)e  manifestly  endangered." 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Virginia  legislature  under  the  new  constitution,  beginning 
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in  Oct.,  1776,  Madison  and  Jefferson  first  met,  and  began  an  intimate  friendship  that 
lasted  unclouded  for  half  a  century.  Jefferson  long  afterwards  thus  describes  him: 
•*Mr.  Madison  came  into  the  house  in  1776,  a  new  member  and  young;  which  circum- 
stances, concurring  with  his  extreme  modesty,  prevented  his  venturing  himself  in 
debate  before  his  removal  to  the  council  of  state  in  Nov.,  1777.  From  thence  he  went 
to  congress,  consisting  of  few  members.  Trained  in  these  successive  schools,  he 
acquired  a  habit  of  self-possession,  which  placed  at  ready  command  the  rich  resources 
{>t  liis  luminous  and  discriminating  mind  and  of  his  extensive  information,  and  ren- 
dered him  the  first  of  every  assembly  afterwards  of  which  he  became  a  member.  Never 
wandering  from  his  subject  in  vain  declamation,  but  pursuing  it  closely,  in  language 
pure,  classical,  and  copious,  soothing  always  his  adversaries  by  civilities  and  sottness 
of  expression,  he  rose  to  the  eminent  station  which  he  held  in  the  great  national  con- 
vention of  1787.  With  these  consummate  powers  was  united  a  pure  and  spotless  virtue 
which  no  calumny  has  ever  attempted  to  sully." 

In  1777  Madison  lost  his  election  by  his  conscientious  abstention  from  the  practice 
of  "treating"  on  election  day.  But  in  November  the  assembly  elected  him  a  member  of 
the  council  of  slate,  a  body  of  eight  members,  advisers  of  the  governor,  and  participating 
with  him  in  the  exercise  of  executive  powers.  Chosen  to  this  high  position  without 
his  own  knowledge,  the  compliment  was  not  more  appreciated  by  him  than  timely  to 
the  state,  and  a  position  of  more  importance  during  the  crisis  of  war  than  one  in  legis- 
lative councils.  The  fact  that  Madison  was  the  only  member  of  the  council  versed  in 
foreign  languages  made  his  services  of  additional  value  to  the  gov^eruor,  Patrick  Henry; 
as  the  number  of  foreigners  in  the  employ  of  the  state  at  that  time  was  numerous. 

It  is  told  by  him  that  the  democratic  sentiments  of  gov.  Henry,  as  well  as  his  own, 
were  a  little  tried  by  the  custom  of  French  olficers  to  address  the  governor  as  his  royal 
highness  monsieur  Patrick  Henry.  On  one  occasion  having  to  explain  to  a  French 
officer  why  power  was  given  to  the  presiding  ofiicer  of  the  delegates  to  preserve  order 
according  to  rules  established  for  that  purpose,  the  officer  exclaimed,  "Ah!  I  under- 
stand you  at  last;  he  is  a  prince  of  the  blood!"  In  1779,  Jefferson  having  succeeded 
Henry  as  governor  of  Virginia,  Madison  w-as  re-elected  to  the  council,  but  on  Dec.  14 
the  Virginia  assembly  chose  him  to  represent  the  state  in  the  congress  of  the  confedera- 
tion, where  he  took  his  seat  Mar.  20,  1780.  It  was  the  most  gloomy  period  of  the  revo- 
lution. The  country  was  without  means  or  credit  to  feed  the  army;  the  continental 
money  was  nearly  valueless,  and  there  was  nothing  yet  to  take  its  place;  the  military 
situation  most  discouraging.  The  arrival  of  Lafayette,  with  news  of  the  French  fieet 
and  army  on  its  way,  momentarily  vivified  the  hope  of  the  nation.  But  new  reverses 
and  the  treachery  of  Arnold  almost  extinguished  them.  Mr.  Madison  had  the  sagacity 
to  perceive  that  a  better  system  of  money  was  the  radical  need.  Washington  had  advised 
requisitions  on  the  several  states  for  provisions  and  stores  for  his  army  to  be  furnished 
direct,  in  order  to  stop  continental  emissions  of  paper  money  for  their  purchase;  but  the 
slates  proceeded  to  purchase  the  required  articles  with  their  own  paper  money,  thus 
aguravating  the  evil  which  he  was  hoping  to  lessen.  Madison  proposed  that  congress 
sljould  address  a  formal  recommendation  to  the  states  to  discontinue  these  emissions. 
His  proposition  met  with  a  cool  reception,  not  because  the  recoriimendation  was  not 
approved,  but  because  congress  could  with  ill  grace  urge  the  states  to  abandon  a  means 
which  itself  had  continuously  employed.  About  this  time  efforts  were  being  made  l)y 
France  and  the  United  States  to  induce  Spain  to  join  the  alliance  against  England.  Spain 
required  the  abandonment  of  the  right  of  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea  as  a 
condition  precedent.  Madison  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  to  draw  up  the  argu- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  negotiations  by  Mr.  Jay, 
our  minister  at  Madrid,  and  Mr.  Franklin  our  minister  to  France.  The  argument  was 
unanimously  adoi>ted  by  congress.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  two  of  the  oldest  and  most 
sagacious  of  American  statesmen  should  thus  receive  their  instructions  from  the  most 
youthful  and  modest  member  of  the  congress.  Madison's  argument  is  a  masterpiece  of 
ability  and  discretion,  but  congress  receded  from  its  position.  Spain's  alliance  was 
sought  by  the  offer  of  the  concession;  but  throua-h  the  wisdom  of  Jay,  fully  seconding 
the  views  of  Madison,  no  formal  treaty  to  that  effect  was  made. 

After  the  capitulation  of  Yorktown  in  Oct.,  1781,  Madison  was  still  strenuous  that 
the  government  should  not  ndax  its  preparations  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war; 
and  secured  action  by  congress  to  that  end.  At  the  same  time  he  urged  an  amendment 
to  the  articles  of  the  confederation,  which  should  ex|)ressly  grant  to  congiess  authority 
to  emj^loy  the  force  of  the  union  against  the  states  in  such  manner  as  to  force  them  to 
iullill  their  engagements  to  it.  In  a  letter  to  Jefferson,  April  16,  1781,  he  thus  alludes  to 
the  subject:  "  The  necessity  of  arming  congress  with  rw^ru'c*  powers  arises  from  the 
shameful  deficiencies  of  some  of  the  states." etc.  The  letter  entire  is  an  admirable  state- 
ment of  the  evils  of  a  confederacy  that  has  not  the  unity  of  power  of  a  nation.  It  wa.-' 
not  until  the  beginning  of  1781  that  the  states  were  asked  to  vest  in  eonirress  the  power 
to  levy  duties  on  imports.  On  May  14,  ]7"^2,  Madison  in  a  letter  to  Randolph  of  Vir- 
ginia gave  intelligence  of  the  arrival  at  New  York  of  a  bearer  of  peace-propositions  from 
Luglaud.     After  reviewing  the  proi)al>le  intent  of  the  acts  of  the  British  parliament,  he 
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concludes:  "  Congress  will,  I  am  persuaded,  give  a  proper  verbal  answer  to  any  over- 
tures with  which  he  may  insult  them;  but  the  best  answer  will  come  from  the  states,  in 
such  supplies  of  men  and  money  as  will  expel  our  enemies  from  the  United  States." 

After  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  in  1782,  Madison  took 
a  conspicuous  part  in  every  important  legislation  of  congress;  urged  a  system  of  national 
revenue;  was  principal  author  of  the  phui  atloi)ted  April  18,  1783;  and  author  of  the 
address  to  the  states  urging  its  adoption,  which,  "for lucid  exposition,  pregnant  concise- 
ness and  precision,  dignity,  eloquence,  and  force,  will  ever  stand  among  the  model  state 
papers  of  America."   It  was  in  the  preparation  of  this  act  of  congress,  and  of  the  address 
which  followed,  that  the  opposition  of  Alexander  Hamilton  developed  that  great  antago- 
nism of  principles  and  policy  which,  a  few  years  later,  became  the  basis  of  the  opposing 
political  organizations  of  the  United  States.     Madison  was  the  principal  promoter  of  the 
cession  of  the  north-western  territories  by  Virginia  to  the  United  States  on  March  1, 
1784.     Vermont  was,  in  1784,  to  be  admitted  as  an  independent  state.     No  provision 
had   been  made  in  the  articles  of  confederation  for  the  admission  of  new  states.     All 
lauds  outside  the  colonies,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  were  supposed  to  belong 
to  one  or  another  of  the  colonies.     But  the  cession  of  Virginia's  vast  claims  to  the 
nation,  and  the  denial  of  the  Vermonters  that  their  territory  belonged  either  to  the  New 
York   or  the  New  Hampshire  grants,  opened   new  questions.      Madison  opposed  the 
admission  at  this  time  and  postponed  it  until  tlie  new  constitution  of  1787  was  established. 
During  this  session  congress  entered  on  the  difficult  task  of  paying  debts  and  harmon- 
izing conflicting  interests  of  states.     The  great  state  of  Virginia  was  not  able  to  pay  its 
representatives  in  congress,  and  Madison  was  obliged  to  depend  on  his  father  in  part 
for  his  support,  and  to  have  recourse  to  meet  even  the  simple  style  of  living  that  he 
always  maintained,  to  "the  favor,"  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  "  of  Haym  Salomon,  a  Jew 
broker."     He  returned  to  his  father's  residence  Dec,  1783;  and  being  ineligible  to  a  con- 
tinued seat  in  congress  by  Virginia's  constitution  he  became  an  assiduous  student  of  law. 
"My  wish  is"  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  to  piovide  a  decent  and  independent  subsistence 
without  encountering  the  diflflculties  I  foresee  in  that  line.     Another  of  my  wishes  is 
to    depend    as    little    as    possible   on    the     labor    of    slaves."      In    April,    1784,    he 
was     elected     to     the     Virginia    house    of     delegates.       The    leading     idea    of     his 
service     there    he    stated     to     be     to     harmonize     the    state     legislation     with     the 
ne(.'essary  assumption  of  powers  required  by  the  federal  congress  for  its  efficiency  as  a 
government  of  the  United  States.    He  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  on  commerce, 
of  the  committee  to  revise  the  constitution,  and  the  "committee  of  religion."     In  all 
these  he  had  occasion  to  imprint  on  the  laws  his  peculiarly  advanced  siatesmanship.  In 
August,  1784,  he  met  in  Baltimore  Lafayette,  who  was  then  on  a  visit  of  congratulation 
to  his  American  friends,  and  they  joined  company  in  a  journey  to  Ft.  Schuyler,  where 
a  treaty  with  the  Indians  was  to  be  made.     Soon  after  the  close  of  the  second  session  of 
the  Virginia  assembly,  Madison  had  another  occasion  to  mark  his  influence  in  securing 
the  disseverance  of  church  and  state,  by  exhaustive  arguments  in  opposition  to  a  press- 
ure of  petitions  for  "an  assessment  for  tlie  support  of  religion,"  which  opposition  he 
embodied  in  a  remonstrance,  and  so  aroused  pubhc  opinion  to  its  importance  that  when 
the  bill  was  taken  up  the  succeeding  session  it  was  overwhelmingly  negatived.     In  1785 
Madison  resumed  his  studies  at  home  for  a  short  time;  made  a  visit  to  New  York  and 
the  eastern  states;    to  gen.  Washington  at  Mt.  Vernon;  and  returned  to   duty  in  the 
house  of  delegates  in  October,  Avhere  he  soon  afterwards  made  a  memorable  speech  to 
prove  thnt  the  congress  of  the  confederation  should  have  sole  jurisdiction  over  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce  in  the   levying  of  import  or  export  duties.     At  this  session 
Madison  bore  the  brunt  of  the  laborious  work  of  codifying  the  hnvs  of  Virginia.     On 
retui'ning  to  his  home  he  added  natural  history  to  the  list  of  studies  which  he  entered 
upon  witii  ardor,  and  at  the  same  time  j^tursued   farther  than  before  his  studies  in  the 
pliilosophical  speculations  at  that  time  the  fashion  among  great  minds,  particularly  in 
France.'    During  1786  he  was  an  active  participant  in  a  politico-conim(M-cial  convention 
assembled  at  Annapolis;  opposed  the  project  of  Mr.  Jay  to  surrender  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  to  Spain;    and  re-entered  the  Virginia  legislature  in  October.     Its  first 
work,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  authors,  was  the  passage  of  an  act  recommending  the 
assembling  of  a  convention  of  all  the  states  for  the  formation  of  a  new  constitution  for 
the  United  States.     In  this   convention  his   thorough  preparations   for  statcsmansjiii) 
became   conspicuous.     He  completed   and   published   papers,  long  in   preparation,  on 
Ancient  and  Modern  Confederacies;  Vices  of  the  Fohiical  Sf/stem  of  the  United  States,  etc.; 
designed  to  light  the  way  of  the  convention.     He  was  sent  as  one  of  tlie  delegates  to 
that'  convention,  associated  with    George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Edmund  Ban- 
dolph,  John  Blair,  George  Mason,  and  George  Wyihe.     In  a  letter  to  g(>n.  Wa.shingtgn, 
April  16,  1787,  he  outlines  his  views  at  length  of  the  future  constitution:  "  Consi(Ier- 
ing  that  an  individual  independence  of  the  states  is  totally  irreconcilable  with  their 
ago-regate  sovereignty,  and  that  a  consolidation  of  the  whole  would  be  as  inexpedient  as 
itis  unattainable,  I  have  sought  for  some  middle  ground,  which  may  at  once  support  a 
due  supremacy  of  the  national  authorit}^  and  not  exclude  the  local  authorities  wherever 
they  may  be   subordinately  useful.     ...      An  article  should   be  inserted,  expressly 
;ruaranteeing  the  tranquillity  of  the  states  against  internal  as  well  as  external  danaers. 
In  like  manner,  the  right  of  coercion  should  be  expressly  declared."     It  is  doubtful  if 
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there  ever  convened  an  nbler  body  of  statesmen  than  mot  in  the  convention  to  frame  the 
constituti(Mi  of  the  United  States,  whicli  opened  in  Philadelphia.  May  14,  1787.  Mr. 
Madison,  if  not  the  most^conspicuous,  was,  Ly  the  volume  of  his  labors,  and  his  success 
in  fi.xiniT  his  own  views  of  government  in  the  constitution,  certainly  the  leading  mem- 
ber, and  it  is  in  this  sense  that,  young  as  he  was  compared  with  most  of  his  associates, 
be  ac(iuired  the  title  of  "  father  of  the  constitution." 

From  the  lahors  of  the  constitutional  convention  ^Sfadison  repaired  immediately  to  the 
federal  confederate  congress  then  sitting  in  New  York,  wiiere  he  found  strenuous  opposition 
to  the  new  instrument  by  l-Jichard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia  and  Nathan  Dane  of  Massachu- 
setts. Triumphing  over  these,  his  party  in  the  congress  secured  a  unanimous  vote  of  that 
body  to  submit  the  constitution  to  the  action  of  tlie  several  states.  The  various  forms 
of  opposition  to  it  were  met  at  the  outset  by  a  series  of  essays  suggested  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  ami  John  Jay,  in  which  ]\Iadisou  was  invited  to  join,  published  over  the  sig- 
nature of  "  Publiu.s,"  first  in  a  New  York  paper,  but  afterward  as  a  distinct  issue  under  the 
title  of  The  FederalUt.  It  grew  under  the  hands  of  these  gentlemen  into  one  of  the 
ablest  compendiums  of  political  thought  ever  published;  finally  comprising  85  essays,  of 
which  ol  were  by  Hamilton,  29  by  Madison,  and  5  b}^  Jay.  Judge  fetory  in  liis  treatise  on 
the  constitution  styles  it  "  an  incomparable  commentary."  After  eight  states  had  voted 
tlieir  aj>proval  of  the  new  constitution  it  only  remained  for  the  ninth  to  affirm  it  to 
secure  its  adoption.  Virginia  became  the  battle  ground.  A  large  part  of  lier  most  emi- 
nent citizens  took  side  against  its  adoption.  Madison,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Wash- 
ington, became  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  Virginia  convention  called  to  take  action 
upon  it.  The  eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry,  and  his  tact  in  popular  persuasion,  was  met 
in  that  convention  by  gov.  Randolph  in  part,  but  more  thoroughly  and  comprehensively 
byMa<lison;  who,  by  his  lucid  reasoning,  apt  citations  from  his  stores  of  historical 
knowledge,  and  masterly  review  of  the  errors  of  the  opposition,  turned  the  tide  of 
opinion  in  the  convention.  In  the  language  of  Buslirod  Washington,  who  had  listened 
to  the  debate,  to  gen.  Washington,  "Mr.  Madison  followed,  and  with  such  force  of  rea- 
soning, and  a  display  of  such  irresistible  truths,  that  opposition  seemed  to  have  quitted 
the  field."  Yet  the  forensic  battle  raged  for  man}^  weeks;  Madison  making  in  one  day 
thirteen  speeches  in  reply  to  Henry,  Mason,  Harrison,  Monroe,  and  other  brilliant  lead- 
ers of  ilie  opj"»osition.  Voices  of  wisdom  prevailed  against  voices  of  eloquence;  and  on 
June  24,  178S,  Virginia  ratified  the  constitution  by  the  slender  majority  of  89  to  79. 
Chief  justice  Marshall  being  once  asked  who  of  all  the  public  speakers  he  had  heard  he 
considered  the  most  eloquent — and  he  had  heard  all  the  illustrious  of  his  time — replied: 
"Elo([uence  has  been  defined  to  be  the  art  of  persuasion.  If  it  includes  persuasion  by 
convincing,  Mr.  ]Madison  was  the  most  eloquent  man  I  ever  heard." 

New  York  had  not  yet  given  its  consent  to  the  new  constitution,  and  under  the 
leadership  of  gov.  Clinton  continued  to  refuse  it  except  under  impracticable  conditions, 
one  of  which  was  the  reservation  of  a  right  to  icHhdraw  from  the  union  if  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  her  should  not  be  adopted  within  a  limited  period.  Madison  in  a 
letter  to  Alexander  Hamilton  at  this  time  writes  his  unqualified  repugnance  to  all  ])rop- 
o.sitions  of  the  kind,  and  regarded  such  a  conditional  ratification  as  worse  than  a 
rejection.  At  the  request  of  gen.  Washington  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  new 
national  .senate  under  the  constitution;  but  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  the  opposition  was 
supported  by  gov.  Henry,  and  elected;  after  wdnch  Madison  was  elected  from  his  own 
district  to  the  house  of  representatives  in  congress,  in  spite  of  the  formation  of  a  dis- 
trict, by  the  legislature  under  the  control  of  gov.  Henry,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
insuring  his  defeat. 

On  April  8.  1789,  after  th.e  assembling  of  congress  in  New  Y^ork  and  the  inaugural 
addre.^s  of  W;ishington,  3Ladison  presented  the  fli-st  act  under  the  new  constitution,  for 
the  collection  of  revenues.  Tiiis  was  followed  by  an  act  to  levy  tonnage  duties  on  ves- 
sels of  nations  not  having  reciprocal  commercial  treaties  witli  the  United  States,  and 
especially  designed  to  meet  the  hostile  legislation  of  England,  which  had  haughtilv 
refused  to  enter  into  such  treaty,  and  had  excluded  the  vessels  of  this  country  from  all 
trade  with  her  We^t  Indian  colonies,  admitting  them  to  r>ritish  ports  only  on  special 
conditions;  while  up  to  this  time  British  vessels  had  a  monopoly  of  the  foreiii'n  trade  of 
America.  He  carried  his  measure,  but  against  the  determined  opposition  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  wiiich,  being  the  capit;d,  exercised  an  undue  infiuence  in  the  nationjd 
legislation;  and  was,  as  Madison  expresses  it,  "steeped  in  Anglicism."  Early  in  the 
same  session  he  brou.L,dit  in  declaratory  amendments  of  the  constitution,  in  the  nature  of 
a  bill  of  rights,  to  quiet  apprehensions  in  the  ])iiblic  mind  which  had  given  ground  for 
much  of  the  opposition  to  the  constitution.  On  the  re-assembling  of  congress  in  Jan.,  1790, 
Ma<lison's  most  conspicuous  a{;tion  was  on  the  report  of  Hamilton,  first  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  recommending  the  funding  of  the  national  debt.  The  secretary's  report  started 
lively  sjH:eulation  in  the  old  state  lionds  and  continental  currency;  tjic  former  being 
increased  in  value  by  their  jn-oposed  assumption  by  the  United  States,  and  the  latter 
resuscitated  from  no  value  to  a  certain  low  percentage  of  their  face  value.  Madison 
advocated  the  payment  of  the  domestic  debt  as  equally  obligatory  as  the  foreign  debt, 
but  since  it  was  impossible  to  pay  the  face  value  of  the  continental  money  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  the  rato  of  valuation  for  i)ayment  had  been  agreed  to,  he  could  not^consent 
that  the  speculators,  who  had  bought  these  evidences  of  debt,  should  receive  the  whole, 
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and  the  holders  who  had  parted  with  them  when  they  were  supposed  to  be  vahieless 
should  have  little  or  nothing.  He  puts  the  case  in  these  words:  "As"  to  pay  in  full 
"would  far  exceed  the  value  received  by  the  public  it  will  notjbe  expected  by  the  cred- 
itors themselves.  To  reject  the  claims  wholly  is  equally  inaamissible.  To  make  the 
other  class  (oiiginal  holders)  the  sole  victims  M'as  an  idea  at  which  human  nature 
recoiled.  A  composition  then  is  the  only  expedient  that  remains.  Let  it  be  a  liberal 
one  in  favor  of  the  present  holders;  let  them  have  the  highest  price  which  has  prevailed 
in  the  market;  and  let  the  residue  belong  to  the  original  sufferers."  As  this  position 
aroused,  from  those  who  held  these  papei's,  a  storm  of  opposition  in  favor  of  the  com- 
mercial rigor  of  exact  fulfillmsnt,  without  reference  to  whose  hands  those  papers  were 
in,  herepfied:  "He  must  renounce  every  sentiment  he  had  hitherto  cherished,  before 
his  complaisance  could  admit  that  America  ought  to  erect  the  monuments  of  her  grati- 
tude, not  to  those  who  saved  her  liberties,  but  to  those  who  had  enriched  themselves  in 
her  funds." 

Madison  opposed  the  assumption  of  the  states'  debts  by  the  general  government,  and 
three  times  secured  the  defeat  of  the  proposition;  but  it  was  at  last  carried  by  a  com- 
promise with  those  who  desired  the  capital  located  on  the  Potomac.  During  this  ses- 
sion of  congress  the  federalists  and  rei)ublicans  became  distinct  parties,  Alexander 
Hamilton  being  the  leading  spirit  of  the  former,  and  James  Madison  the  foremost  par- 
liamentarian of  the  latter. 

At  the  close  of  this  session  it  devolved  upon  Mr.  Madison  to  announce  to  the  house 
the  death  of  Franklin,  which  was  done  in  words  of  simplicity  as  felicitous  as  the  char- 
acter they  commemorated.  The  result  of  the  first  session  of  the  1st  congress  in  New 
York  was  to  give  the  representatives  of  the  southern  states  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  as  to 
the  power  of  JSTew  England  and  New  York  to  control  all  legislation,  in  which  Mr.  Madi- 
son participated.  In  the  beginning  of  the  second  session  a  bill  for  the  incorporation  of 
a  national  bank  passed  the  senate.  Madison  opposed  it  in  the  house,  argued  its  uncon- 
stitutionality, and  united  the  southern  states  against  it;  but  it  was  carried  by  the  north- 
ern  members.  President  Washington  was  in  painful  doubt  whether  to  sign  the  bill. 
His  attorney-general  gave  an  elaborate  opinion  that  it  was  unconstitutional.  Jefferson 
was  of  the  same  opinion.  Hamilton  wrote  an  elaborate  reply  to  prove  its  constitution- 
ality. Washington  requested  Madison  to  reduce  to  writing  the  objections  to  the  bill,  with 
a  viev/,  it  was  supposed,  to  embody  them  in  a  veto;  and  Madison  carefully  prepared 
jsuch  a  paper;  but  the  president,  at  the  last  moment,  signed  the  bill  out  of  deference  to 
the  majorities  which  had  passed  it,  Madison  soon  aft(!r  opposed  a  congressional  prac- 
tice of  calling  on  the  heads  of  departments  for  their  opinion;  opposed  again  the  assump- 
tion of  the  debts  of  the  states;  protested  against  the  demoralizing  effects  of  the  banking 
and  funding  system  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury;  took  spirited  ground  against  the 
visitation  of  American  ships  by  the  British,  and  announced  that  the  settled  policy  of 
law  should  be  that  "  free  ships  make  free  goods."  Washington,  when  his  first  term  was 
near  its  close,  requested  Madison  to  prepare  for  him  a  valedictory  address,  which  he 
did  prepare;  remonstrating  with  the  former  at  the  same  time  against  his  determination 
not  to  run  for  a  second  term.  Washington  did  consent  to  a  second  election,  and  Madi- 
son's manuscript  was  preserved  by  him  and  included  entire  in  his  noble  farewell  address 
to  the  American  people.  In  the  third  session  of  congress  Madison  made  a  vigorous 
criticism  on  the  acts  of  Hamilton  as  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  diverting  i)ub1ic  moneys, 
pledged  to  pay  a  debt  to  France,  for  the  use  of  the  national  bank,  to  the  discredit  of 
the  honor  of  the  country;  and,  to  a  series  of  political  articles  written  by  Hamilton  over 
the  signature  of  "Pacificus,"  broaching  doctrines  as  to  the  powers  of  the  executive 
under  the  constitution,  vv^hich  Madison  thought  dangerous,  he  replied  by  a  masterly 
series  of  five  essays  over  the  title  of  "Helvidius;"  to  which  Hamilton  made  no  reply. 
These  were  written  from  his  father's  farm  after  the  close  of  the  2d  compress.  In  the 
second  session  of  the  3d  congress  Madison  renewed  his  resolution  for  additional  duties 
on  the  manufactures  and  shipping  of  those  countries  having  no  commercial  treaties  with 
the  United  States,  being  especially  aimed  to  counteract  the  injurious  effect  of  British 
discrimination  against  American  commerce,  embracing  a  specific  retaliation  for  specific 
measures  of  hostile  foreign  legislation.  This  v/as  not  passed,  but  postponed  till  the  next 
session,  when  new  outrages  on  American  commerce  on  the  part  of  England  called  for 
the  appointment  of  special  commissioners  to  England.  Towards  the  close  of  the  session 
Madison  reviewed  the  acts  of  congress  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Political  Observations,  now 
of  great  value. 

In  the  recess  of  congress,  on  Sept.  15,  1794,  Madison  married  Mrs.  Dorothea  Payne 
Todd,  whose  beauty,  gracious  tact,  and  kindness  of  heart  and  lively  social  qualities 
made  her  circle  of  admirers  and  her  infiuence  as  extensive  within  her  sphere,  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives,  as  her  husband's;  and  as  wife  of  the  president,  a  few  years  later, 
she  became  the  model  of  all  the  graces  of  life  that  adorn  high  stations. 

The  so-called  whisky  rebellion  in  Pennsylvania  furnished  Hamilton,  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  with  an  opportunity  to  invoke  military  force  in  its  treatment,  in  a  manner 
that  indicated  the  tendency  to  the  use  of  despotic  force  which  was  the  characteristic  of  his 
statesmanship.  Democratic  societies  had  s])rung  u]-)  in  the  country  somewhat  in  the  intem- 
perate style  of  the  Jacobins  of  Paris.  TIk;  federalists  sought  to  obtain  resolutions  of 
condemnation  by  congress  of  these  societies.     Madison,  while  making  no  defense  of 
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their  spirit,  miide  such  lucid  expositions  of  the  dani^er  of  such  a  resolution  that  it  was 
finally  negatived.  The  increase  of  tlie  standing-  army  was  vigorously  pressed  by  the 
federahsts;  Madison  opposed  it  but  the  federalists  prevailed.  In  Aug.,  1795,  he  protested 
against  a  treaty  witli  England,  which  yielded  the  riglit  of  search  of  American  vessels, 
and  winch  he  speaks  of  as  adding  "  to  the  ruinous  bargain  with  that  nation  a  disquali- 
ticaiion  to  make  a  good  one  with  any  other."  In  tiie  last  session  of  the  4th  congress 
lie  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  a  three  weeks'  discussion  on  the  constitutional  limits  of 
the  treaty-making  and  legislative  powers.  President  Washington  assumed  a  position 
with  reference  to  this  subject  that  Madison  felt  called  upon  to  oppose,  and  in  doing  so 
carried  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  house  of  representatives  in  his  support,  and  made 
tlie  precedent  for  a  participation  by  the  legislative  dei)artment  in  carrying  treaties  into 
eifect  which  has  since  become  a  principle  of  our  government.  His  service  in  the  house 
of  representatives  ceased  with  the  administration  of  Washington. 

In  the  beginning  of  John  Adams's  administration,  the  passage  of  the  alien  and  sedi- 
tion laws  by  the  domin.uit  federal  majority  gave  rise  to  vigorous  protests  from  the  state 
legislaiures  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  The  latter  are  known  in  history  as  the  resolu- 
tions of  1798-99,  and  were  drawn  by  Madison,  though  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature.  They  now  stand  among  the  highest  authorities  on  constitutional  construc- 
tion. Animadversions  upon  these  drew  from  Madison  the  following  winter  a  report  in 
which  he  fortifies  the  positions  taken  in  the  resolutions  by  a  state  paper  of  signal  vigor 
of  style  and  exhaustive  analysis  of  tlie  reason  and  philosciphy  of  the  resolutions.  Though 
few  of  the  states  followed  the  bold  stand  of  Vii-^'inia  at  this  time,  the  act  of  congress 
which  called  out  the  resolutions  speedil.y  fell  into  (iisrci)ute,  and  the  legal  position 
assumed  by  Madison  became,  a  few  years  "later,  the  settled  law  of  public  opinion. 

On  the  inauguration  of  Jefferson  as  president  in  1601,  Madison  was  made  secretary 
of  state,  and  retained  this  ministerial  position  during  the  whole  eight  years  of  Jefferson's 
administration.  The  harmony  of  his  principles  with  those  of  the  president  produced  a 
unity  and  ability  of  administration  rarely  continued  for  so  long  a  period.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  curious  illustration  of  the  accident  of  events  that  during  the  whole  time  when 
gratitude,  honor,  and  policy  all  required  the  most  cordial  relations  to  be  maintained  with 
France,  and  the  most  spirited  opposition  to  the  continued  domineering  policy  of  Eng- 
l.-md,  the  federal  polic}'  had  permitted  a  craven  treaty  to  be  made  with  the  latter,  and 
an  offensive  form  of  neutrality  to  be  needlessly  pushed  in  the  face  of  our  revolutionary 
ally;  while  now  that  the  friends  of  that  ally  were  in  power,  the  tyrannous  domination  of 
]S'apoleon  in  the  government  of  France  had  taken  from  our  national  sympathy  its  real 
object — to  honor  liberty  and  republicanism.  At  the  close  of  Jefferson's  term,  Madison 
was  the  leading  candidate  of  the  republican  party  for  his  successor,  and  received  in  the 
electoral  college  122  out  of  175  votes.  He  was  inaugurated  president.  Mar.  4,  1809. 
He  made  Roger  Smith  of  Maryland  secretary  of  state  until  April  2,  1811,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  James  Monroe  of  Virginia;  Albert  Gallatin  of  Pennsylvania  secretary  of  the 
treasury  till  Feb.  9,  1814,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  George  W,  Campbell  of  Tennessee; 
for  secretary  of  war,  William  Eustis  of  Massachusetts  till  Jan,  13,  1813,  when  James  Mon- 
roe acted  as  secretary  of  w^ar,  ad  interim,  till  the  appointment  of  W,  H,  Crawford, 
Mar.  3,  1815;  for  secretary  of  the  navy,  Paul  Hamilton  of  South  Carolina,  till  Jan,  12, 
1813;  succeeded  by  William  Jones  of  Pennsylvania,  till  Dec.  17,  1814,  and  then  byB.  W^. 
Crownitishield  of  Massachusetts;  for  postmaster-general,  Gideon  Granger  of  New  York, 
succeeded  l)y  Tl.  J.  Meigs  of  Ohio;  for  attorney-general,  successively,  Ca?sar  A.  Podney 
of  Delaware,  William  Pinckney  of  Maryland,  and  Ricliard  Push  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
continued  arrogance  of  British  claims  and  acts  of  interference  with  American  com- 
merce, the  seizure  and  impressment  of  sailors  from  American  merchant  ships,  had 
brouoht,  the  United  States  to  the  verge  of  war  with  Great  Britain  when  Madison's 
administration  began.  An  embargo  on  British  commerce  Mas  ordered,  followed  by  a 
non-intercourse  act  of  congress,  prohibiting  commerce  with  France  or  England  until  the 
British  orders  in  council  relating  to  seizure  of  neutral  vessels  and  impressment  of  sea- 
men sliould  be  repealed;  and  the  decrees  of  the  French  emperor  concerning  the  rights  of 
neutrals  should  be  rescinded.  Embroilments  between  the  British  minister  and  the 
American  secretary  of  state  followed.  Madison  requested  the  recall  of  the  obnoxious 
minister.  The  English  government  recalled  him  but  sent  no  other  in  his  place.  In  Aug- 
ust the  French  emperor  revoked  the  obnoxious  commercial  decree,  and  in  November 
Madison  issued  a  proclamation  lor  the  renewal  of  trade;  with  France,  and  of  non-inter- 
course with  p]ngland.  But  Napoleon's  irritating  maritime  practices  continued;  and  the 
pros]K'Ct  was  imminent  that  the  national  dignity  would  require  a  state  of  war  with  both 
England  and  France.  Madison  made  every  effort  to  preserve  peace,  and  prepared  for 
war.  Congress  appropriated  $1,000,000  for  naval  and  military  preparations.  On  June 
1.  1812,  he  transmitted  a  special  message  to  congress,  reviewing  the  aggressions  of  Great 
Britain,  and  left  it  to  the  judgment  of  congress  to  declare  war.  It  was  done,  and  the 
president  signed  the  declaration  of  war,  June  18,  1812.  and  issued  a  ])ro(lamation  to  the 
people.  June  23  following.  Great  Britain,  before  the  news  of  the  declaration  had 
reached  her  government,  repealed  the  most  obnoxious  of  her  orders  in  council.  Mon- 
roe, secretary  of  state,  before  the  British  action  could  be  known,  submitted  to  the 
American  minister  in  London  terms  of  a  proposition  for  an  armistice  to  be  suggested  to 
the  government.     The  London  government  refused  the  required  concessions,  and  the 
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American  mluister  returned  home.  Admiral  Warren,  of  the  British  navy,  was  sent  out 
to  negotiate  with  the  American  government;  but  yielding-  no  promise  to  stop  the  impress- 
ment of  American  seamen,  tlie  war  began.  In  Feb.,  Ibl3,  a  British  fleet  was  in  CJie.sa- 
peake  ba_y,  and  the  whole  coast  of  the  United  States  was  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
Madison  "liad  been  elected  the  autumn  before  for  his  second  term  as  president,  by  a  vote 
of  128  in  the  electoral  college  to  89  for  De  Witt  Clinton.  His  inauguration,  Mar.  4,  181B, 
found  the  wai' fairly  opened.  The  same  month  Alexander  I.  of  Russia  offered  his  mediation 
for  peace,  which  w^as  accepted  by  the  United  States  and  refused  by  Great  Britain  in  Sep- 
tember; but  in  November  she  signified  a  willingness  to  treat.  In  Jan.,  1814,  Henry 
Clav  and  Mr.  Russell  were  sent  to  England  for  that  purpose,  but  no  progress  was  made, 
and"'  in  Auaust  the  British  troops  captured  and  burned  the  public  buildings  of  Washington, 
including  Ihe  president's  house  The  damages  inflicted  on  British  commerce  by  our 
privateers,  and  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  brought  about  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was 
signed  by  the  United  States  commissioners  at  Ghent,  Dec.  24,  1814.  But  it  contained 
no  concession  of  the  British  claim  to  impress  seamen;  wdiich,  however,  though  not 
yielded  in  theorv,  was  abandoned  in  fact.  The  country  had  made  brilliant  successes  in 
naval  battles  with  English  ships,  and  had  acquitted  itself  not  without  honor  in  its  land 
eugaixements;  but  the  war  developed  a  low  order  of  patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mercial or  maritime  interests  of  the  country,  which  not  only  impaired  its  vigor,  but 
pressed  for  peace  with  mercenary  haste.  The  last  three  years  of  Madison's  administra- 
tion were  marked  by  no  important  events,  unless  his  concession  to  the  establishment  of 
a  nation;d  bank,  which  he  had  always  opposed,  and  once  vetoed,  may  be  considered 
one.  Its  subsequent  dishonorable  history  was  a  proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  previous 
o])iections.  Mr.  Madison  retired  from  public  life  with  the  close  of  the  presidential  term, 
Mar.  4,  1817,  fo  his  farm  at  Montpelier,  Va.,  where  he  lived  his  remaining  years  happy 
in  domestic  affection,  social  enjoyments,  farming,  and  literary  labors.  In  1829  he  per- 
formed his  last  public  service,  as  a  member  of  the  Virginia  constitutional  convention, 
where  his  frail  and  venerable  figure  and  broken  voice  received  the  homage  of  the  most 
profound  attention  and  respect.  His  wife  survived  him,  living  to  the  age  of  82,  and 
died  in  Washington,  July  12,  1849. 

MADISON,  James,  d.d.,  1749-1812;  b.  near  Port  Republic,  Ya. ;  a  second  cousin  of 
president  Madison;  graduated  at  William  and  Mary  college  in  1768;  was  admitted  to  the 
t)ar,  but  relinquished  the  law  for  the  ministry;  was  chosen  professor  of  mathematics  in 
William  and  JMary  college  in  1773,  and  president  in  1777.  In  1775  and  1777  he  visited 
England,  and  devoted  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  higher  branches  of  science.  In  1784 
he  became  professor  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy;  in  1790  was  consecrated  the  first 
bishop  of  Virginia  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  Lambeth  palace,  and  also  per- 
formed the  duties  of  president  and  professor  until  his  death.  Besides  some  addresses, 
he  published  Eulogy/  on  Washington;  a  large  Map  of  Virginia;  some  papers  in  Barton's 
Journal,  and  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  society. 

]\[ADISON  UNIVERSITY,  at  Hamilton,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y. ;  a  Baptist  institution, 
was  founded  as  a  seminary  in  1820;  reorganized  into  an  academy,  college,  and  theo- 
logical seminary  in  1832,  and  chartered  under  its  present  name  in  1846.  It  has  an 
en'dowment  of  $430,000  (mostly  raised  since  1864),  an  annual  income  of  $38,234,  and  unpro- 
ductive property^  amounting  to  $150,000.  It  has  a  library  of  11.000  volumes,  a  fine 
museum,  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  and  a  laboratory  and  apparatus.  The  site,  elevated  about 
60  ft.  above  the  waters  of  the  Chenango  and  the  plain  below,  having  pure  springs  of 
water  in  the  rear,  and  in  front  the  village  of  Hamilton,  presents  a  landscape  of  great 
loveliness,  and  for  the  student,  ahome  of  health  and  beauty.  Besides  a  president's  house. 
professors'  houses,  gymnasium,  and  university  boarding  hall,  there  are  tlu-ee  edifices  of 
stone,  used  strictly  for  college  purposes.  The  hall  of  alumni  and  friends,  107x73  ft., 
has  ten  lecture  rooms,  a  library,  a  college  chapel,  ;uul  a  large  audience  room,  107x73  ft., 
for  college  commencem<_^nts.  West  college,  100x60  ft.,  and  East  college,  100x56  ft.,  are 
mainl}'  occupied  by  students'  rooms  and  dormitories;  but  East  college  has  two  halls  for 
literary  societies  and  two  academical  drill-rooms.  West  college  has,  also,  an  auditorium, 
a  museum  of  foreign  curiosities,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  set  of  rooms  for 
chemistiy,  geology,  and  physics.  The  university  aw\ardT  $500  a  year  as  prizes,  and  pays 
of  itself  $4,500  annually  to'^students  on  scholarships,  an<'  over  $5,000  more,  thromjh  the 
education  society,  for  the  benefit  of  the  needy.  Number  of  instructors  in  1880.  22; 
students  in  college,  88 — in  theological  seminary,  38.     E.  Dodge,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  president. 

MADLER,  JoiiANN  HEiisfiiicn,  1794-1874;  b.  Prussia;  at  first  an  instructor  in  the 
Berlin  normal  schools.  He  published  a  map  of  the  moon,  1834-36;  and  the  latter  year 
he  was  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  Berlin  observatory.  The  next  year  his  AUgemeine 
Selenographie  appeared,  in  two  vohuiies.  In  1840  he  was  made  director  of  the  observa- 
tory at  Dorpat,  where  he  published,  in  1846,  Die  Centralsonne,  in  which  he  propounded 
the  theory  tliat  the  star  Alcyone  in  the  Pleiades  is,  or  in  its  position  represents,  the  cen- 
ter of  tiie  stellar  universe.  He  also  published  a  popular  astronomj'-  and  a  liistory  of 
astronomy.  His  researches  in  regard  to  variable  and  double  stars  are  of  great  value, 
and  he  ranks  as  one  of  the  eminent  astronomers  of  the  century. 

MADOCKAWANDO,  about  1645-1700,  an  Indian  chief  of  the  Etchcmin  tril^e  of  the 
Penobscot.     In  the  French  and  English  wars  he  at  first  favored  the  English;  but  a 
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French  baron  having  married  his  daughter,  he  took  the  other  side  and  for  years  devas- 
tated the  New  England  borders. 

3IAD0U,  Jean  Baptiste,  1796;  b.  in  Brussels;  early  distinguished  for  his  talent  in 
depicliug  ])i('turej-que  phases  of  life.  In  1835  lie  sent  lo  the  exposition  of  Paris  two  pic- 
tures entiiled  a  •"  Trouble  fete"  and  the  "  Fete-au-Chuteau  "  i'or  which  he  obtained  the 
second  meilai  and  the  cross  of  honor,  lie  becanie  profes^or  of  the  royal  school  of  Brus- 
sels and  member  of  the  academy  of  Antwerp.  In  18::il  he  published  a  superior  litho- 
graphic work  entitled  Voyage  Pittercfique  dans  le  Pays  Bas,  which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. This  was  followed  by  works  on  the  ancient  and  modern  costtmes  of  the  Low. 
Countries,  and  scenes  in  the  lives  of  the  Flemish  and  Holland  painters.  His  latest  work' 
was  Physhnoinie  de  la  Societe  eii  EuroiK,  de  Louis  XI a  nos  Jours,  with  120  plates,  1835, 
whicii  has  a  high  value. 

IMADOZ,  Pascual,  1806-70;  b.  Spain;  was  educated  at  Saragossa,  but  was  expelled 
from  the  university  as  a  schismatic,  and  resided  for  some  time  in  France.  He  returned  to 
Spain,  and  edited  the  Diccioiuirio  Geogrdjico  Universal,  and  a  Colecciori  de  Gausas  Celehres. 
He  became  prominent  iu  politics,  was  appointed  a  judge,  and  was  made  military  gov- 
ernor of  the  valley  of  Aran.  In  his  new  ottice  he  conducted  operations  against  the  Carl- 
ists,  and  was  eki-ted  a  member  of  the  cortes.  He  opposed  Espartero,  and  eventually 
took  the  lead  of  ihe  party  known  as  progresista  in  the  cortes.  He  became  minister  of 
finance  in  l>io~).  but  retired  after  holdmg  the  office  a  few"  months,  and  in  the  following 
year  opposed  the  O'Donnell  ministry  antl  w^as  obliged  to  tiee.  He  was  active  in  the  rev- 
olution of  1868,  was  governor  of  the  province  of  Madrid,  and  a  member  of  the  constitu- 
ent cortes.  He  died  while  accompanying  the  Spanish  deputation  to  Rome,  to  offer  the 
crown  of  Spain  to  Amadeus.  He  left  an  important  w^ork  of  wiiich  he  was  both  editor 
and  publishei',  printing  it  in  the  office  which  he  had  established.  This  work  is  the  Dic- 
cionario  Gcogvujico  Estadistico y  Histonco  de  Espuna;  16  vols.  4to,  Madrid,  1848-50. 

MADRID',  a  proviDce  of  central  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  bounded  by  the  provinces  of 
Toledo,  Segovia,  Avila,  Cuenca,  and  Guadalajara;  watered  by  the  Tagus  river;  2,997 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  487,482.  It  is  a  mountainous  region,  with  a  mean  elevation  above  the 
sea  level  of  3,500  ft.,  a  severe  climate,  and  little  vegetation.  In  the  s.  and  w.  parts, 
where  the  soil  is  fertile,  there  is  a  large  3ield  of  hemp,  barley,  oats,  wheat,  and  rye;  and 
there  is  a  slight  production  of  olive  oil  and  wine.     Capital,  Madrid. 

]MADU'RA,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Madura,  in  the  province  of  Madras;  270  m. 
s.w.  from  the  city  of  Madras;  pop.  36,000.  It  was  anciently  the  seat  of  the  Pandian 
kingdom,  which  was  founded  500  u.c.  Ambassadors  from  the  king  of  Pandya  visited 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Early  in  the  Christian  era  n  college  was  founded  here 
for  the  cultivation  of  Tamil  literature,  and  was  distinguished  throughout  India  for  the 
learning  of  its  professors.  They  took  great  pains  to  keep  the  language  free  from  San- 
skrit words,  whit.'h  were  then  beginning  to  be  brought  from  the  north,  and  to  this  day  no 
Tamil  is  there  considered  pure  that  has  any  mixture  of  the  northern  tongues.  The  last 
sovereign,  qiieen  Menakshi  Amman,  was  dethroned  by  Chunder  Saib,  1736;  from  1740 
to  1760  the  city  was  repeatedly  besieged,  and  was  often  in  the  hands  of  rebels.  Till 
recently  it  had  a  double  wall  with  72  towers  surrounded  by  a  ditch  from  60  to  70  ft. 
wide.  Some  of  the  native  edifices  give  evidence  of  ancient  splendor,  but  most  of  the 
dwellings  are  very  inferior.  The  temple  of  ]\Ieenarchi  or  Fish  mother  is  in  the  center 
of  the  city,  and  is  the  fourth  of  the  seven  strongholds  of  idolatry  in  India.  It  is  said  to 
liave  been  partially  destroyed  in  the  flood  of  Menu,  and  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Sekhara 
Pandian  in  the  2d  or  3d  c,  to  have  been  nearly  destroyed  during  the  second  Moham- 
medan conquest  in  the  14th  c,  and  renewed  by  Viswanatha  Naick.  Its  present  splen- 
dor is  due  to  IMrumal  Naick,  the  last  rajah.  Avho  reigned  1022-02.  The  outer  wall  of  the 
temple  is  a  parallelogram  of  800  by  700  ft.,  within  which  are  50  buildings  devoted  to 
the  various  purposes  of  the  temple  worship,  and  the  use  of  those  who  conduct  it.  The 
wall  is  of  granite  with  a  parajjct  of  brick,  and  is  37  ft,  high.  The  main  entrances  are 
by  four  gateways  30  ft.  hisih,  through  towers  50  or  60  ft.  wide  at  the  base  which  rise  in 
11  str)ries  to  the  heii,dit  of  150  feet.  One  choultrie  or  rest-house  within  the  inclosure  built 
by  Tirumal  Naick  is  312  ft.  by  125,  the  roof  supported  by  162  columns,  many  of  them 
wrought  from  a  single  stone.  Fifty-four  of  these  columns  are  30  ft.  high,  of  2  stones 
fitted  face  to  facte  so  as  to  look  like  one  solid  block  4i  ft.  thick,  carved  on  all  sides  with 
life-size  liL'^ures  in  full  or  in  bas-relief.  The  granite  roof  of  one  room  is  sujjjjorted  by 
1,000  columns,  and  the  columns  in  the  whole  l(!niple  luunber  10,000.  There  aie  also 
remains  of  a  palace  of  considerable  magniliccnce  built  by  Tirumal  Naick.  Madura  has 
been  the  metropolis  of  Hinduism  for  southern  India.  Ejirl}' in  tiie  17th  c.  a  Roman 
Catholic  mission  was  established  here,  and  continued  for  aI)out  150  years.  In  1837  the 
mission  was  re-established,  and  has  prospered.  Up  to  1835  no  Protestant  missionary 
had  ever  resided  in  the  city.  In  that  year  a  mission  was  established  by  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Poor  and  others  of  the  American  board,  and  much  has  been  accom])lishcd  for  ihe 
enlightenment  of  the  people.  From  this  center  Christian  work  has  extended  to  sevend 
other  cities  and  many  villages;  between  30  and  40  native  cIiuicIks  have  been  formed, 
more  than  150  native  congregations  gathered,  and  about  7,000  converts  recorded;  a  large 
number  of  children  are  under  instruction  in  over  100  schools,  and  there  are  faithful 
educated  native  pastors,  catechists,  and  teachers. 
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MADURA  DISTRICT  (ante),  bounded  n.  by  the  district  of  Tricliinopoly  and  Coim- 
batoor,  e.  by  Tanjore  and  Palk's  strait,  s.  by  the  gulf  of  Manaar,  w.  by  Travancore. 
The  principal  river  is  Vygah,  which  after  a  course  of  180  m.  falls  inlo  Palk's  strait. 
Tiie  district  has  an  elevated  range  of  mountains,  the  higiiest  peak  beiug  7,000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  district  of  Madura  has  four  general  divisions,  which  are 
subdivided  into  talooks  or  counties.  In  the  entire  district  there  are  1015  villages,  ana 
a  population  of  1,800,725.  The  climate  of  the  hills  is  mild  in  summer,  but  cold  in  Jan- 
uary; that  of  the  plain  is  dry  and  hot;  the  thermometer  sometimes  reaching  115°.  It 
l)artakes  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  two  monsoons.  The  district  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  English  in  1801. 

MADVIG,  JoHANN  ISriKOL.\i,  b.  at  Svanike,  in  the  island  of  Bornholm,  1804;  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  and  obtained  there  the  professorship  of  the 
Latin  language  and  literature  when  he  was  only  25  years  of  age.  Although  his  life  has 
been  chietiy  devoted  to  philological  studies,  and  to  the  careful  editing  of  classical  works, 
he  has  held  important  official  positions  in  Denmark,  where  he  was  minister  of  public 
worship  in  1848,  director  of  public  instruction  in  1852,  and  a  member  of  the  diet  in 
1854.  He  has  published  a  Glance  at  the  Constitutions  of  Antiquity;  a  Latin  Grammar  for 
Scliooh;  Adversaria  Critica  ad  Scriptores  Grxcos  et  Latinos;  The  Creation,  Development, 
and  Life  of  Language;  and  other  works, 

MAELSTROM.     See  M.iLsmoM  ant3 

MAERLANT,  Jakob,  1235-1300;  a  Dutch  poet,  regarded  as  the  father  of  poetry  in 
the  Low  Countries.  His  LleimelijJcheid  der  Ueimelijkheden  was  published  in  Dort  in  1888; 
Wapen  Martijn  in  Antwerp  in  1498  and  in  Dort  in  1834.  In  1270  he  completed  a  versi- 
fied version  of  the  Bible,  Rijmbihel,  published  in  1858-60.  In  1283  he  wrote  Spieghel  His- 
toriael,  and  among  his  works  is  one  entitlsd  Der  Naturen  Bloeme,  published  in  Brussels 
in  1857. 

MAES,  or  MAAS,  Nicola.s,  1632-93;  a  Dutch  painter,  pupil  of  Rembrandt; 
Acquired  a  fortune  by  his  skill  as  a  portrait  painter  at  Amsterdam,  and  his  works 
command  a  hig^i  price  to  this  day.  In  other  lines  of  painting  he  also  achieved  fame, 
and  there  is  a  painting  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris  representing  a  wife  reproaching  her 
husband  that  exhibits  his  characteristics  as  a  painter. 

MAESTRI,  PiETRO,  1816-71;  b.  in  Milan.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  th3 
revolutionary  movements  in  Italy  in  1848,  and  became  one  of  the  heads  of  the  provisional 
government;  afterwards  exiled  and  resident  in  France  till  1859,  when  he  joined  the 
movement  of  Garibaldi  for  the  unity  of  Italy.  He  founded  and  edited  the  Statistica 
Generale  at  Milan  in  1861.  In  1863  he  published  La  Francia  Contemporanea.  He  was 
connected  with  the  Italian  department  of  the  Paris  exposition  of  1867  and  pul)lished 
LItalia  Economica,  which  he  continued  to  edit.  He  died  in  Florence,  and  his  native  city 
of  Milan  honored  him  with  a  cenotaph. 

MAESTRICHT.     See  Maastricht,  ante. 

MAFFITT,  John  Newland,  dd.,  1794-1850;  b.  Dublin;  joined  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1819,  and  was  received  into  the  New 
England  Methodist  Episcopal  conference.  He  was  pastor  for  12  years  of  several 
important  churches.  In  1831  he  removed  to  New  York,  and  traveled  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  lecturing  and  preaching.  In  1833  in  connection  with  the  Rev.  L.  Garrett 
he  founded  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  Western  Methodist,  a  weekly  journal.  He  preached 
extensively  as  a  revivalist,  his  brilliant  eloquence  attracting  immense  congregations.  In 
1837  he  was  elected  professor  of  elocution  and  belles-lettres  in  the  La  Grange  college, 
Alabama.  This  position  he  held  until  chosen  chaplain  to  congress  in  1841.  In  1845  he 
established  at  Auburn,  N.Y.,  and  edited  Calvary  Token,  aliterary  and  religious  monthly. 
He  was  exceedingly  dramatic  and  emotional  in  his  style  both  of  language  and  delivery. 

MAGALHA'ENS,  Domingos  Jose  G0N9ALVES  de,  1810;  b.  in  Rio  Janeiro,  of  an 
old  Portuguese  family;  educated  a  physician.  In  1836  he  was  attached  to  the  Brazilian 
embassy  to  Paris.  Returning  to  Rio  in  1838  he  became  professor  of  philosophy,^  and  then 
successively  member  of  the  diamber  of  deputies,  and  ambassador  at  Naples,  Turin,  and 
Berlin.  He  remained  for  many  years  in  the  latter  position.  He  first  published  lyric 
poems  in  1832  and  subsequently  has  published  from  time  to  time  w'orks  that 
have  exhibited  a  constantly  improving  genius,  and  tendency  to  philosophical  specula- 
tion. His  Mysterios  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  his  works.  Antonio  Jose  and  Olgiato 
are  two  tragedies  dealing  with  facts  in  tlie  history  of  Brazil,  and  have  been  used  on  the 
stage.  His  most  popular  work  in  Brazil  is  entitled  A  Confederaqao  dos  Tamoyos,  pub- 
lished in  Rio  Janeiro  in  1857.  It  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  defense  of  the  Indians  against 
the  Portuguese,  describes  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  is  considered  the 
national  lyric  of  BniziL 

MAGALHA'ENS,  or  MAGELLA'NES,  Fernando.     See  Magellan,  a?ite. 

MAGALHA'ENS,  Fray  Gaertel  de,  1609-77;  b.  at  Pedrogao,  Portugal:  united 
with  the  order  of  Jesuits  at  16  years  of  age;  sent  as  a  missionary  to  India  in  1634.  In 
1640  he  set  out  for  Japan,  but  having  slopped  at  Macao  he  concluded  to  explore  the 
interior  of  China.     Having  studied  the  Chinese  language  at  Macao,  he  went  to  the 
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western  provjnce  of  Szccluicn.  where  he  met  with  great  f^ucrcss  as  a  Cliristian  teacher. 
A  rebellion  in  the  province  while  he  was  there  exposed  hiiu  to  great  peril,  but  nothing 
worse  happened  lo  him  than  to  be  wounded  on  one  occasion  by  an  arrow*.  He  acconi- 
jKinied  the  victoiious  imperial  army  to  the  capital  in  1G48.  where  he  gained  the  favor  of 
the  emperor  and  was  permitted  to  build  a  church.  But  on  the  accession  of  a  new 
emp'jror  he  was  subjected  to  persecution,  twice  put  to  torture,  and  condemned  to  death, 
from  which  he  escaped  by  the  intervention  of  the  regency.  Three  years  later  he  was 
again  arrested  and  ordered  to  leav^  the  country;  but  an  earthquake  at  the  time  caused  a 
panic  which  diverted  attention  from  him,  and  he  remained  in  the  country  until  his 
death  at  Pekin,  when  he  was  honorably  buried  by  the  emperor's  order.  He  was  of  the 
same  family  as  the  great  navigator,  and  his  work  in  the  French  language,  eni[i\(2d  Nouvelle 
Relation  de  la  Chine,  contcnaiU  la  Description  des  Pariicidarites  les  plus  Ueinarquables 
de  ce  Grand  Empire,  is  ver}^  highly  esteemed  by  scholars,  * 

MAGAZINE  GUNS.     See  BREEC^-LoADI^^G  Guns. 

MAGDA'LA,  in  Galatia,  probably  the  birth-place  of  Mary  Magdalene,  i.e.,  Mary  of 
Magdala.  The  name  signifies  tower  or  castle.  It  was  on  the  lake  Gennesaret,  on  the 
western  shore.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  it  was  a  seat  of  Jewish  learning,  and 
tlie  rabbins  of  Magdala  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Talmud.  A  small  Moslem  village, 
now  found  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  3  m.  w.  of  Tiberias,  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
Magdala  of  Scripture. 

MAGDALE'NA,  a  state  of  Colombia,  on  the  Caribbean  sea,  having  Venezuela  on 
the  e.,  Santander  on  the  s.,  and  Bolivar  on  the  w. ;  26,950  sq  m. ;  pop.  '70,  85,255.  The 
surface  is  varied  with  mountains  and  valleys  in  all  parts;  the  country  is  watered  by  the 
river  Magdalena  and  its  branches.  The  climate  is  severe,  the  temperature  being  gen- 
erally oppressively  warm.  Yellow  fever  occurs  at  the  sea-ports.  The  productions  are 
tropical  fruits,  rice,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cacao.  Gold  is  found  in  the 
interior. 

MAGEE,  William,  d.d.,  1766-1831;  b.  Ireland;  graduated  at  the  university  of 
Dublin,  1785;  obtained  a  fellowship  three  years  after,  and  gave  instruction  while  prepar- 
ing for  the  ministry;  took  orders  in  the  chiu'ch  of  England  1790;  some  years  after  was 
chosen,  in  the  university  of  Dublin,  assistant  professor  of  oriental  languages;  became 
senior-fellow  and  professor  of  mathematics  1806;  retired  from  the  university  1812,  to 
the  parishes  of  Kappagh  and  Killyleagh;  was  made  dean  of  Cork  1814.  where 
he  excelled  as  a  sacred  orator;  was  appointed  bishop  of  Raphoe  1819,  and  archbishop 
of  Dublin  1822.  He  was  a  zealous  Protestant  and  Trinitarian.  Of  his  writings,  the 
Discourses  on  the  Atonement  and  Sacrifice,  first  published  in  1811,  and  afterwards  in  many 
editions,  have  been  most  widely  known  and  highly  esteemed. 

MAGEE,  William  Connor,  d.d.,  b.  Ireland,  1821;  educated  at  Trinity  college, 
Dublin;  became  a  curate  in  Dublin,  and,  in  1848,  of  St.  Saviour's,  Bath;  incumbent  of 
Octagon  cliai)el,  Bath.  1850;  was  active  in  organizing  the  church  defense  society; 
minister  of  Quebec  chapel,  London,  1860;  rector  of  Inniskillen  1861;  dean  of  Cork 
1864;  and,  soon  after,  dean  of  the  chapel  royal,  Dublin;  and  bishop  of  Peterborough 
1806.  Eloquent  and  popular  as  a  speaker,  he  has  preached  on  public  occasions  in 
different  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  debates  in  the  house  of  lords  was  especially 
active  in  opposing  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  church, 

MAGELLAN,  STRAIT  of  (ante).  Since  steamships  liave  been  used  for  long  voy- 
ages tlie  strait  of  Magellan  has  acquired  a  new  importance.  On  account  of  its  fogs, 
precipitous  shores,  numerous  hidden  rocks,  and  sudden  squalls,  it  had  come  to  be 
avoided  b}' sailing  vessels,  which  found  the  circuit  of  cape  Horn  far  less  perilous.  Care- 
ful observations,  made  by  the  steamers  of  many  nations  in  its  passage,  have  been 
recorded  to  an  extent  that  makes  it  at  the  present  time  comparatively  safe  for  steamers. 
Entering  from  the  east  through  Desolation  bay,  its  shores  are  low,  reddish,  and  sandy. 
Further  in,  the  strait  varies  in  width  from  f  of  a  mile  to  15  miles,  and  as  the  center  is 
reached  the  shores  become  precipitous,  conveying  the  impression  that  they  had  once 
joined,  and  had  been  parted  by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature.  Their  lieight  varies 
from  a  few  feet  to  many  hundred  ,  with  high  mountains  rising  behind  them  on  the 
n.  side,  and  round-l(Ji)i)ed  hills  on  the  s,  or  Terra  del  Fuego  side.  The  most  direct 
passage  through  to  the  Pacific  is  at  cape  Pillar,  a  point  nearly  s.w,  of  the  entrance  on 
the  Atlantic,  where  lofty  rocks  on  each  side  of  a  passage  less  than  a  mile  wide  form  a 
gateway  to  the  open  Pacific,  Sandy  point,  on  the  n.  shore,  lies  about  midway  of  the 
strait,  and  is  the  only  settlement  of  wddtes.  The  Chilian  government  hvA'c  has  a  penal 
colony.  Port  F'amine,  the  scene  of  a  sad  tragedy  of  starvation  nearly  300  years  ago,  lies 
to  the  west.  North  of  the  cape  Pillar  channel  the  strait  opens  by  innumerable  passages 
through  an  archipelago  of  barren  rocky  islands  to  the  Pacific.  But  the  channel  now 
generally  taken  is  an  inland  one  from  the  strait  on  the  s.  by  a  passage  known  as  Smyth's 
channel,  about  350  m.  long,  to  the  .stormy  gulf  of  Penas  on  llicn.,  where  it  connects 
with  tlie  open  sea.  The  mo-t  picturesque  and  alpine  part  of  the  scenery  of  the  strait  is 
near  the  w.  end,  wheie  lofty  snow-covered  ranges,  cloven  peaks,  great  glaciers,  and 
valleys  filled  with  somber  forests,  as  seen  from  passing  steamers,  form  a  changing  pano- 
rama of  unique  beauty,     Mrs.  Aga.ssiz  has  described  it  vividly  in  tlie  Atlantic  Monthly 
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of  Jan.,  1873.  The  scientific  expedition  of  which  Agassiz  was  tlie  leader  spent  several 
months  in  the  strait  in  1871,  and  its  reports  are  the  fullest  ever  made,  not  only  of  their 
general  features,  but  also  of  their  scientitic  bearings.  Mrs.  Agassiz  speaks  of  banks  of  wild 
fuchsias  found  in  bloom  there  in  March,  which  indicates  that,  however  low  the  average 
temperature,  the  extreme,  by  the  sea-side,  is  not  low.  Chili  now  claims  the  countr}'-  con- 
tiguous to  the  straits,  though  Paraguay  disputes  the  claim.  The  natives  of  Patagonia  on 
the  n.  side  and  of  Terra  del  Fuegoon  the  s.  are  widely  different;  the  former  being  noted 
for  their  great  stature  and  good  forms,  and  the  latter  for  small  size,  bad  forms,  and 
degraded  condition.  Seals  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  strait,  but  not  the  species 
bearing  the  most  valuable  fur.  Besides  recent  works  and  reports  on  the  strait  already 
alluded  to,  the  Voyage  round  the  World  hy  Charles  Darwin,  reprinted.  New  York,  1878: 
Admiitures  in  Patagoma,  by  rev.  T.  Coan,  1880;  and  Les  Naees  Magellanique,  by  Duboc, 
Paris,  1853,  are  amc^g  the  most  instructive. 

MAGHADA,  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  India  Vv^lien  Alexander  the  great  invaded  the 
country,  B.C.  400.  It  comprised  the  greater  part  of  southern  and  central  India,  and 
lasted  till  about  a.d.  450.  Its  capital  was  Palibothra  on  the  Ganges,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Patna.  Seleucus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  to  whom 
Bactria  was  given,  wiiich  included  the  provinces  on  the  Indus,  attempted  conquests 
be3^ond  that  river,  and  was  involved  in  war  with  Chaudragupta,  king  of  Maghada,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Sandracottus,  312-280.  His  grandson  Asoka,  B.C.  250,  extended  his  empire 
and  the  Buddhist  religion  over  the  larger  part  of  India. 

MAGINDAJSTAO,  or  Mindanao.     See  Philippine  Islands,  ante. 

MAGINN',  William,  ll.d.,  1793-1842;  b.  in  Cork,  Ireland,  d.  at  Walton  on 
Thames,  near  London.  In  youth  he  had  such  precocit}^  of  talent  that  he  was  admitted 
to  Trinity  college  at  the  age  of  ten.  He  became  a  valued  contributor  to  Blackwood's 
Magazine;  a  Paris  correspondent  in  1824;  editor  of  the  London  Standard  in  1828;  of 
Frasefs  Magazine  in  1830;  of  the  Lancashire  Herald  in  1839,  and  the  Magazine  of  Miscel- 
lanies m  1840;  and  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Quarterly  Revieic,  Bentley's  Mis- 
cellany, and  Punch.  His  style  was  noted  for  its  brilliancy  and  wit.  A  collection  of 
his  works  was  published  in  the  United  States,  1855-57,  in  5  vols.,  edited  by  Dr.  R.  S. 
Mackenzie. 

MAGNAN,  Bernard  Pierre,  1791-1885;  b.  Paris;  son  of  a  notary;  entered  the 
arruy  in  1809,  and  served  under  Napoleon  till  the  defeat  at  Waterloo;  lieut.col.  in  the 
campaign  in  Spain  1823-27;  was  in  the  expedition  to  Algiers  in  1830.  Censured  for  lack 
of  energy  in  dealing  with  an  insurrection  in  Marseilles  in  1831,  he  entered  the  service 
of  Belgium  as  gen.  of  brigade;  in  1839  returned  to  France;  was  implicated  in  the  first 
attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  make  a  rising  of  the  people  in  his  favor  at  Boulogne;  in 
1848  tendered  his  services  to  Louis  Philippe  after  his  dethronement,  but  wds  energetic 
in  bringing  the  army  of  the  Alps  to  Paris  in  June  of  that  year  to  repress  a  formidable 
insurrection  under  the  republic,  and  another  at  Lyons  in  1849.  He  allied  himself  with 
Louis  Napoleon  when  president  of  France,  and  was  his  efficient  instrument  in  over- 
throwing the  republic  by  the  treacherous  coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  2,  1852,  which  made  Napo- 
leon emperor.     The  emperor  made  him  a  grand  marshal  of  France. 

MAGNE,  Pierre,  180G-78,  b.  France;  was  employed  when  a  young  man  by  the 
prefect  of  Dordogne;  and  afterwards  pursued  the  study  of  jurisprudence  at  Toulouse. 
Returning  to  Perigueux,  his  native  place,  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
His  talents  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  government,  wliich  made  liim,  in  1835.  a 
councilor  to  the  prefecture  of  the  Dordogne.  He  was  elected  to  tlie  chamber  of  deputies 
in  1843,  and  soon  came  to  be  considered  an  authority  in  its  financial  discussions,  in 
Mdiich  he  took  part  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  the  budget.  He  became  an  under- 
secretary in  the  wai-  department  in  1847,  but  resigned  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  i848,  and  retired  to  Perigueux,  whence,  tlie  following  year,  he  was  recalled  to 
take  the  place  of  under-secretary  in  the  ministry  of  finance.  He  was  transferred  to  the 
department  of  public  works  in  1850.  He  withdrew  from  the  cabinet  in  consequence  of 
the  dissension  among  its  meml)ers  in  regard  to  the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the 
OilC'ans  family.  He  was  chosen  senator  in  1852,  and  in  July  of  that  year  re-entered  the 
cabinet,  in  his  old  position  as  minister  of  public  works.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  min- 
ister of  commerce  and  agriculture,  and  in  1855  minister  of  finance.  His  knowledge  of 
and  talent  for  finance  were  remarkable,  and  though  he  occasionally  resigned  or  was 
transferred  to  some  other  department,  on  account  of  his  inability  to  agree  wntli  his  col- 
leagues, or  to  carry  out  some  favorite  financial  scheme,  he  was  always  sure  to  be  recalled. 
He  was  out  of  office  from  1SG3  to  1867,  when  he  was  re-instnted  as  the  only  man  wlio 
could  successfully  place  the  great  loan,  whose  negotiation  France  was  then  contemplat- 
ing. When  Emile  Ollivier  was  invited  by  tiie  emperor,  Dec.  27,  1869,  to  form  a  new- 
ministry,  Magne  w^ent  out  of  ofiice;  and  his  place  was  taken  b3^M.  Buffet.  He  returned 
to  the  treasury  when  the  due  de  Broglie  took  office,  April  24,  1873,  and  went  out  with 
the  dc  Broglie  ministry,  jVIay  16,  1874.  At  the  time  de  Broglie  formed  his  cabinet, 
Magne  was  serving  in  the  national  assembly,  to  which  he  had  been  returned  from  the 
department  of  the  Dordogne.  His  last  pulSlic  office  was  that  of  a  senator  for  the  Dor- 
dogne, to  which  office  he  was  elected  in  1876 
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MAGXENTIUS,  Flaa'ius  Popilius,  Tloman  emporor  of  the  west.  He  was  of  bar- 
barian extraction,  but  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  count  under  the  emperor  Constantine  the 
great.  Enterini^  tlie  service  of  Constaus,  son  of  Constantine  the  great,  em[)eror  of 
the  west,  lie  was  put  in  command  of  tlie  troops  that  defended  the  Rhine,  and  j^lotted 
the  overthrow  of  that  prince.  With  the  aid  of  ^larcelJinus,  count  of  the  sacred  lar- 
gesses, his  plot  was  successful.  3Iarcellinus  having  invited  the  officers  of  the  army,  sta- 
tioned near  the  city  of  Autun,  to  a  banquet  in  honor  of  the  bh'thday  of  his  son,  at  a  late 
houi"  inirudu(;eil  ^hignentius  arrayed  in  robes  of  royalty.  The  cry  "  Long  live  Augustus  " 
was  raisL-d  by  several  conspirators,  Constans  was  assassinated,  and  jNIagnentius  took  pos- 
se>si()u  of  the  palace  at  Autun.  In  a  short  time  Gaul,  Italy,  and  most  of  the  western 
provinces,  acknowledged  the  usurper  as  emperor.  Constautius,  the  brother  of  Constans, 
and  emperor  of  the  east,  Jiastened  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  totally  defeated 
]\iagnentius  before  the  town  of  Mursa  on  the  Drave,  351.  He  tied  to  Italy,  thence  to 
Gaul,  where  Constautius  followed  him,  and  again  in  353  defeated  him  in  the  Cottiun 
AIi)S.  On  the  eve  of  being  captured  by  his  enemies,  and  deserted  by  the  countries  that 
had  acknowledged  him,  lie  committed  suicide  at  Luddunum,  Aug.,  a.d.  353.  Con- 
stautius thus  became  master  of  the  whole  empire. 

MAGNESIA,  a  district  of  Thessaly,  Greece,  the  narrow  and  mountainous  portion 
between  the  river  Peneus  and  the  Pagasaean  bay  to  the  n.  and  s.  and  between  the  chain 
of  Ossa  <uid  the  sea  on  the  w.  and  east.  The  Magnesians  submitted  to  Xerxes,  but  after- 
wards Avere  subihied  by  the  kings  ol'  ]\Iacedon,  who  succeeded  Alexander,  and  were 
dechtred  free  by  the  Romans  after  the  battle  of  Cynoscephala^.  Their  government  was 
then  republican. 

3IAGNESIA,  the  name  of  two  ancient  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  The  first  was  in  the 
nortlievn  part  of  Lydia,  near  the  llermus,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Sipylus,  and  was  called 
Mif/iicsia  near  /Sipyhts,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other.  Its  founder  and  early  history 
are  not  known,  but  it  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  the  victory  of  the  Romans  over 
Antiochus  the  great,  in  187  B.C.  It  was  one  of  the  12  cities  destroyed  by  the  eartiiquake 
ifi  the  time  of  I'iberius,  which  lie  soon  rebuilt.  It  is  now  Manissa.  The  second  was  in 
Caria  on  the  river  Letha^us  in  the  valley  of  the  Marauder,  and  called  Mar/ncsid  at  the 
Maaiider,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  near  Mt.  Sipylus.  It  v.as  15  m.  from  Ephesus.  It 
had  a  famous  tem])le  of  Diana,  the  remains  of  which  Hamilton  discovered  in  exploring 
the  rinns  of  the  cily. 

MAGNETIC  IRON  ORE.    See  Loadstone,  ante. 

3LVGNETISM,  ANBiAL.     See  Animal  ?rL\GNETisM,  ante. 

MAGXIFYIXG-GLASS.     See  ^IiCROScorE,  ante. 

MAGNIN,  Charles.  1798-1862;  b.  Paris;  received  a  superior  education,  and  at  the 
age  of  20  became  an  assistant  in  the  imperial  libraiy,  and  in  1832  a  director.  He  wrote 
for  the  Paris  press,  theatrical  criticism,  essays,  and  sketches,  and  attracted  the  favorable 
notice  of  leading  French  writers.  He  also  delivered  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  on  the 
origin  of  the  modern  stage,  and  gained  a  sufficient  reputation  as  a  man  of  learning  to 
obtain  a  seat  in  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles-lettres.  His  published  works 
include  Canftcricfi  et  ][JeditaJioR8  llisforkpies  et  LitteraireH;  Lcs  Origines  du  Ihedtve  Mod- 
erne;  Le  Theatre  den  llroavitha;  and  Ilit<toire  des  Marionettes. 

:\rAGXUS,  Heinricii  Gustav.  1802-70;  b.  Berlin;  educated  at  the  university  of 
Berlin,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  science.  He  also  studied 
chemistry  with  Berzelius  at  Stockholm.  At  the  age  of  26  he  had  already  made  important 
discoveries  in  chemistry,  and  in  1834  was  made  extraordinary,  and  in  1845,  ordinary 
professor  of  physics  and  technology  in  the  Berlin  university.  He  made  important 
experiments  on  the  transmission  of  heat  through  gases,  which  were  published  in  1860. 

3L\G0F'FIN.  an  e.  co.  of  Kentucky,  drained  by  the  Licking  river,  and  bounded  on 
the  e.  by  mountain  ranges.  The  surface  varies  in  character,  being  fertile  in  parts;  COO 
sf|.m  ;  pop.  '80,  6.943.  The  productions  are  not  abundant;  wheat,  Indian  corn,  wool, 
potatoes,  oats,  and  butter,  are  the  most  important.     Co.  seat,  Salyersville. 

:>L\GOOX',  Eltsha  L..  d.d.,  b.  X.  II  1810:  at  first  a  brir-klayer,  but  in  1840  ordained 
to  I  lie  ministry  of  a  P.apti^t  church,  and  settled  at  Riclimond,  Ya.  After  a  tour  in 
Europe,  and  pastorates  at  Xew  York  and  Albany,  he  removed  in  ISiO  to  Philadelphia, 
wlir^i'c  lie  remains.  He  has  published  Orators  of  the  Amerirnn  Revolution,  1848;  Living 
Orators  of  America,  1849;  Republican  Christianity,  1849;  and  Westicard  Empire,  1856. 
He  has  shown  broad  literary  taste  and  culture. 

]\IAGRUDEIi.  John  Bankhkad,  1810-71;  b.  Va. ;  graduated  at  the  military  a-'ademy 
in  1S3(),  nnd  w;ia  appointed  second  lieut.  in  the  infantry.  He  was  prcmioted  first  lieut. 
in  183  \  imd  eapt.  in  1846.  He  served  with  distinction  through  the  Mexican  war,  at  the 
head  of  the  light  batl(!rv  attached  to  tiie  division  of  gen.  PiHo\v.  He  was  brevelled  maj. 
after  Cerro  Gordo,  and  lieut. col  after  Chapultepec,  where  he  was  wounded.  He  resigned 
from  the  army  April  2,  ISH,  to  enter  the  confederate  service,  in  which  he  was  made 
succe'vsively  col.,  brig.gen..  and  maj. gen.  He  was  at  first  attached  to  tlie  army  of  Vir- 
ginia, commanding  at  Yorktown  till  its  evacuation  in  May,  18:i2.  when  he  joined  the; 
campaign  on  the  Chickahoniiny.     In  October  of  the  same  year  he  \\q\\\  to  Tex:is  to  take 
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command  of  the  department  of  the  west,  embracing,  besides  Texas,  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  He  remained  in  active  service  in  Texas  Ihroughout  the  war,  conducting  a 
number  of  military  operations,  of  which  the  most  brilliant  resulted  in  the  abandonment 
of  Galveston  by  the  federal  forces.  After  the  war  he  lived  lor  a  time  in  Mexico,  but 
afterv/ards  settled  in  Texas. 

MAGUIRE,  John  Francis,  1815-72,  b.  Ireland:  a  lawyer  and  journalist.     He  sat  in 
parliament  as  member  for  Dungarvon  from  1852  to  1865,  and  for  Corlc  from  18C5  till  hio 
death.     He  was  mayor  of  Cork  for  several  years,  and  owned  and  edited  there  the  CorL^ 
Eauniner.     He  was  the  author  of  The  ImlvMrial  Momment  in  Ireland  in  1852;  Itorne) 
and  its  Ruler;  The  Irish  in  America;  Life  of  FatherMathew,  and  The  Next  Generation.     \ 

MAHAN',  Asa,  dd.,  b.  in  Vernon,  N.Y,,  in  1799;  graduated  at  Hamilton  college  in 
1824,  and  at  Andover  theological  seminary  in  1827;  in  1829  became  pastor  of  a  Presby- 
terian church  in  Pittslord,  K.Y.,  and  of  a  church  of  the  same  denomination  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  1831;  became  president  and  professor  of  philosophy  at  Oberlin  in  1885;  was 
president  of  Cleveland  university  from  1850-56;  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in 
Jackson,  Mich.,  from  1856-58,  and  of  another  at  Adrian  from  1858-61;  and  president  of 
Adrian  college  from  1861-71.  His  principal  works  are.  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Chris- 
tian Perfection;  i\\Q  Science  of  I nielkciual  Philosoiphy;  the  Doctrine  of  the  Will;  the  Science 
of  M>ra',  Philosophy;  the  Science  of  Logic;  and  Modern  Mysteries  Explained  and  Refuted— 
the  latter  diiected  against  spiritualism.  Pie  has  written  also  a  work  of  some  size  in 
the  department  of  military  criticism. 

MAHAN",  Dennis  Hart,  ll.d.,  1802-71;  b  N.Y. ;  educated  at  West  Point,  and 
appointed  to  the  army  in  the  engineer  corps.  In  1825  he  was  made  assistant  professor 
of  mathematics  at  the  academy;  and  in  1832,  after  four  years  of  study  abroad,  pro- 
fessor of  military  engineering,  and  remained  at  West  Point  in  that  capacity  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  by  suicide  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity.  He  stood  high  in  his  profession, 
and  he  wrote  a  number  of  text  books  on  civil  and  military  engineering,  which  came  into 
general  use  in  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States.     His  Treatise  on  Field  Forti 


in  1837,  which  he  rewrote  and  revised  in  1868;  Advanced  Guard,  Outpost,  and  Detachment 
Servica  of  Troops,  IMl ;  Elementary  Treatise  on  hidustrial  Drawing,  1853;  Descriptive 
Geometry,  1864:  and  an  edition  of  Moseley's  Mechanical  Principles  of  Engineering  and 
Architecture,  1856.  Brown  university,  Dartmouth  college,  and  William  and  Mary  col- 
lege conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  ll.d, 

MAHAN,  MiLO,  D.D.,  1819-70;  b.  Suffolk,  Nansemond  co..  Ya. ;  was  educated  at 
St.  Paul's  college.  Flushing.  L.I. ;  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  1845; 
became  rector  of  Grace  church,  Jersey  City,  in  1848;  and  in  1850  assistant  minister  of  St. 
Mark's  church,  Philadelphia ;  was  elected  professor  of  church  history  in  the  Episcopal  gen- 
eral theological  seminary  in  New  York  in  1851,  which  position  he  held  for  13  yeais.  In 
1864  he  became  rector  of  St.  Paul's  church,  Baltimore.  His  published  works  are  The 
Exercise  of  Faith;  History  of  the  Church  the  First  Three  Centuries;  Reply  to  Colenso; 
Palmoni,  a  Free  Inquiry;  Comedy  of  Canonization.  The  Rev.  J.  Hopkins  collected  and 
published  his  works,  with  a  memoir,  in  3  vols. 

MAHANOY'  CITY,  at.  in  Schuylkill  co.,  Penn. ;  80  m.  from  Philadelphia;  pop. 
5,553:  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  same  name  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  extensive 
coal  fields,  in  the  mining  of  which  and  trades  connected  with  it  the  people  of  the  city 
are  mainly  occupied. 

MAHAS'KA,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Iowa,  watered  by  the  Des  Moines  and  forks  of  the  Skunk 
rivers,  and  traversed  by  the  Central  and  Des  Moines  Yalle}^  railroads;  576  sq.m.;  pop. 
'80,  25,201.  The  surface  is  chiefi}^  prairie  land,  with  wooded  intervals.  The  .soil  is 
fertile,  producing  largely  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  hay,  and  potatoes.  Considerable 
wool  is  grown;"the  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  is  large,  and  there  are  some 
quite  important  manufactoi'ies.     Co.  seat,  Oskaloosa. 

MAIHMOOD  (orMAKMI^D)  OF  GHIZNI  (Abul-Kasim-Yemined-Daulah),  Sultan 
of  Persia.     See  Ghtznevides,  ante. 

MAHOMET.     See  Mooammei),  ante. 

MAHON,  Viscount.     See  Stanuope,  Eakl,  ante. 

MAHONE,  William,  b.  in  Southampton;  Va.,  about  1827,  and  graduated  at  the 
Virginia  military  institute  in  1847;  adopted  the  profession  of  a  civil  engineer;  con- 
structed the  Norfolk  and  Petersburg  railroad;  assisted  in  the  capture  by  the  rebels  of 
the  Norfolk  navy  yard,  April  21,  1861;  raised  and  commanded  a  regiment  of  Virginia 
soldiers  in  the  confederate  army;  was  in  most  of  the  battles  of  the  peninsular  campaign, 
and  in  command  at  Bermuda  Hundred  at  the  time  of  Lee's  surrender.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rardi  of  maj.gen.  in  1864.  After  the  war  he  was  engngcd  in  the  manage- 
ment of  several  lines  of  railroad  in  Virginia.  In  1880  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of 
the  United  States  as  the  successor  of  Robert  E.  Withers.  The  question  of  the  cxtin- 
gui-:hment  of  the  public  debt,  which  was  complicated  by  the  relations  of  Virginia  and 
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West  YIro:ini:v,  had  been  at  issue  during  every  year  since  1873,  when  terms  for  its 
equitable  anjustnieat  h:ul  been  agreed  upon.  These  terms,  however,  not  proving  satis- 
factory to  a  large  proportion  of  t1ie  popuhition  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  were  not  carried 
out,  a"nd  two  strong  parties  were  formed  under  the  names,  respectively,  of  "debt- 
pavers"  and  "readjusters,"  of  the  latter  of  which  gen.  Mahoue  became  the  leader  and 
ihe  most  active  spirit.  The  "  readjusters,"  whde  recognizing  the  just  liability  of  Vir- 
irinia  for  her  just  debts,  denied  the  right  of  her  taxation  for  that  portion  of  the  debt 
which  sliould  attach  to  West  Virginia,  opposed  over-taxation,  declared  in  favor  of  the 
protection  of  the  public  free  schools,  and  advocated  reform  and  economy. 

M:VHO  NING.  a  co.  in  n.e.  Ohio,  watered  by  the  Mahoning  and  Little  Beaver  rivers, 
and  intersected  by  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  and  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and 
Chicago  railroads;  422  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  42,867.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil 
verv  fertile.  The  productions  are:  wheat,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  hay,  wool,  butter, 
fia.v,  and  Max  seed.  There  are  a  number  of  iron  foundries  and  furnaces,  rolling  mills, 
flour  mills,  saw  mills,  and  tanneries.     Co.  seat,  Cantield. 

MAHO'NY,  Francis,  1805-66;  b.  Ireland;  educated  at  the  Jesuit  college  in  Paris, 
and  at  Home,  where  he  entered  the  priesthood  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  He 
tiled,  but  in  vain,  to  find  employment  in  his  profession;  and  he  then  went  to  London, 
and  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  journalism,  lie  contributed  to  Fraser's  Magazine 
for  1836,  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Oliver  Yorke,"  a  series  of  papers  which  were  after- 
wards published  in  book  form  as  T/ie  Reliqaes  of  Father  Prout.  They  are  conceived  in 
the  spirit  of  Wilson's  JS'octes  Ambrosianoi,  and  show  considerable  learning  and  humor, 
and  a  talent  for  comic  verse  and  parody.  He  was  the  first  Roman  correspondent  of  the 
Daili/  uS'cics,  and  his  letters  from  Rome  to  that  journal  were  published  in  1849  under  the 
name  of  Facts  and  Figures  from  Italy.  He  lived  at  Paris  for  many  years  as  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  GlohCy  but  in  1864  he  entered  a  monastery,  where  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life  were  passed. 

MAHOPAC,  LAKE,  one  of  a  group  of  22  lakes  in  Putnam  co.,  K  Y.,  1800  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  9  m.  in  circumference,  a  favorite  resort  for  summer  excursionists. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  picturesque  sc^rery,  and  offers  advantages  of  good  boating  and 
fishing. 

MAIL.     See  Post-Offtce. 

MAINE  {ante).  The  Northmen  discovered  the  coast,  as  is  now  generally  conceded, 
as  early  as  990,  visiting  it  occasionally  until  the  middle  of  the  14tli  c,  but  founded  no 
settlenient  upon  it.  From  1350  to  1498,  the  time  of  Cabot's  second  expedition,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  coast  was  seen  by  any  European.  In  1524  it  was  visited  by  a  French 
expedition,  under  Yerrazano;  in  1525  by  the  Spaniards,  under  Gomez,  and,  in  1527,  by 
the  English,  under  Rut;  but  none  of  these  made  any  settlement.  In  1556  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  Andre  Thevet.  entered  Penobscot  baj',  remaining  five  days,  and  holding 
numerous  conferences  with  the  natives,  but  without  any  immediate  result.  The  first 
attempt  to  settle  u])on  the  territory  was  that  of  the  French,  under  Du  Mont,  who  in 
1604  planted  a  colony  on  Neutral  island  in  the  river  St.  Croix,  which  was  abandoned  the 
following  year.  In  1605  capt.  Weymouth  explored  a  part  of  the  coast,  and  was  followed 
in  1007  by  the  expedition  sent  oul  by  sir  John  Popham  and  sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  which, 
under  a  charter  from  king  James,  made  a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec. 
This  colony,  however,  returned  to  England  in  the  following  year.  In  1613  the  French 
Jesuits  established  a  mission  on  Mt.  Desert  island,  but  were  soon  driven  off  by  the 
Eniilisli.  In  1616  Richard  Amines,  an  agent  of  sir  F.  Gorges,  went  with  a  small  company 
to  Saco.  to  remain  during  the  winter  and  ex])lore  the  surrounding  region;  while  a  com- 
pan}'  of  fishermen,  under  capt.  John  Smith,  t0f>k  possession  of  Monhegan  island,  ranged 
the  whole  coast  to  Cape  Cod,  and  prepared  a  m  ip  of  the  country,  to  Mdiich  he  gave  the 
name  of  New  England.  In  1620  James  I.  divided  the  territory  conveyed  by  the  charter 
of  1606,  granting  to  the  Plymouth  company  the  portion  lying  between  the  40t.h  and  48tli 
degrees  of  n.  hit,,  and  to  the  Virginia  company  the  whole  region  s.  of  the  48th  degree. 
In  1622  Gorges  and  capt.  John  Mason  obtained  from  the  Plymouth  colony  a  grant  of 
the  territory  lying  between  the  ]\Ierrimac  and  the  Kennebec  rivers,  and  in  1623  planted 
a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua,  which  was  the  first  permanent  settlement  of 
the  main  land  in  Elaine.  Gorges  and  Mason  divided  these  possessions  between  them,  the 
former  taking  the  portion  e.  of  the  Piscataqua,  and  the  latter  that  w.  of  the  same  river. 
In  1624  Gorges  estal)lished  a  colony  at  York,  and  in  1625Pemaquid  was  occupied  under 
grants  from  tin?  Plymouth  company.  Aft(;r  1630  settlements  were  made  at  Saco,  Bidde- 
ford.  Cape  Elizab;'th,  Portland,  and  Scarborough,  which  flourished  until  1675.  when 
they,  in  common  with  those  between  the  Kennebec  and  the  Penobscot,  were  destroyed 
by  the  Indians.  The  whole  country  e.  of  the  Penobscot  was  claimed  by  the  French,  and 
little  improvement  was  made  there  until  after  the  revolutionary  war.  In  1635  the 
portion  of  the  Plymouth  company's  territor}'  lying  between  the  Piscataqua  and  the 
Kennebec  was  assigned  to  Gorges,  who,  after  1639.  established  a  government  over  it 
under  the  name  of  Maine,  which  eotitinued  till  1677,  when  the  territory  was  sold  to  Mas- 
sachusetts for  the  sum  of  €1250.  King  Philip's  Indian  war  began  in  Maine  shortly  before 
this  time,  and  was  attended  with  all  the  horrors  of  a  conflict  with  an  uncivilized  and 
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deeply  angered  people.  During  the  next  eiglity-tive  years  the  white  settlers  were  in 
constant  terror  of  Indian  raids.  In  1647  Gorges  died,  and  in  1664  the  territory  bctuecn 
the  Kennebec  and  the  Penobscot  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  his  brother  James  (then 
duke  of  Yorlv,  afterward  James  II.),  who  established  a  government  at  Pemaq\iid,  where 
he  erected  a  strong  fort.  This  country,  however,  was  surrendered  to  Massachusetts  in 
1686,  and  her  title  thereto  and  to  all  the  territory  e.  to  the  St.  Croix  and  Nova  Scotia 
was  contirmed  by  the  provincial  charter  of  1691.  Between  1687  and  1689,  Andros,  the 
royal  governor  of  the  New  England  colonies,  visited  Maine,  and  practiced  great  extor- 
tion upon  the  inhabitants.  By  the  treaty  of  1783,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  Massachusetts  obtained  possession  of  the  territory  and  exercised  jurisdiction  over 
it  as  "  the  district  of  Maine  "  (often  known  as  "  the  province  of  Maine  ")  until  1820,  when 
it  was  admitted  to  the  union  as  an  independent  state.  Its  population  at  that  time  was 
298,269.  The  growth  of  the  state  was  steady  from  that  time  forward,  the  census  of  1870 
showing  a  population  of  626,915,  of  whom  313,103  were  males,  and  318,812  were 
females;  number  of  families,  131,017;  of  dwellings,  121,953;  of  persons  over  10  years  of 
ago  wdio  could  not  read,  13,486,  and  of  those  who  could  not  write,  19,052.  The  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  all  occupations  was  208,225,  of  whom  82,011  were  engaged  in 
agriculture,  and  in  professional  and  personal  services,  86,092,  including  8-90  clergymen, 
558  lawj^ers,  818  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  4,183  teachers. 

The  surface  of  the  state  is  much  diversified,  the  sea  coast  being  in  large  part  flat,  and 
at  some  points  marshy.  The  chief  exceptions  to  this  are  Mt.  Agamenticus,  670  ft.  high, 
near  the  s.w.  coast;  the  Camden  hills,  1500  ft.  high,  on  the  Penobscot,  and  the  numerous 
peaks  of  Mt.  Desert  island  and  its  vicinit5^  some  of  which  rise  to  a  height  of  over  2,000 
feet.  Back  from  the  coast  the  country  is  Inlly  or  mountainous.  The  great  Appalachian 
chain,  of  w^hich  the  White  mountains  of  New  Hampshire  are  a  part,  originates  in  the 
British  province  of  New  Brunswick,  enters  Maine  at  Mars  hill  in  lat.  46°  30',  crosses  the 
gtate  in  a  s.w.  direction,  and  joins  the  White  mountain  range  at  the  New  Hampshire 
line.  TJie  highest  elevation  of  this  range  in  Maine  is  Mt.  Katahdin,  near  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  state,  which  is  5,385  ft.  in  height.  The  other  principal  elevations 
areMt.  Abraham,  Mt.  Blue,  Sugar  Loaf,  Chase's  mounlain,  Mt.  Mattatuck,  Mt.  Puzzle,  and 
Mts.  Saddleback  and  Bigelow.  The  Ebene  and  Spencer  mountains,  trending  south- 
ward, and  the  highlands  on  the  n.,  are  spurs  of  this  r;;nge.  The  n.  portion  of  the  state 
is  drained  by  the'Walloo^took  and  the  Aroostook,  which  empty  into  the  St.  John.  The 
St.  Croix  forms  a  portion  of  the  boundary  between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  and 
empties  into  Passamaquoddy  bay.  The  largest  river  of  Maine  is  the  Penobscot,  which, 
with  its  branches  and  connecting  lakes,  drains  the  center  of  the  state,  flows  into  Penob- 
scot bay,  and  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  Bangor,  more  than  50  m.  from  its  mouth. 
West  of  the  Penobscot  is  the  Kennebec,  navigable  to  Bath,  and  furnishing  unlimited 
water  power;  and  further  w.  still  are  the  Androscoggin,  the  Saco,  and  the  Piscataqua, 
which  latter  separates  Maine  from  New  Hampshire^  One  of  the  most  striking  natural 
features  of  the  state  is  presented  in  the  great  number  of  lakes,  both  small  and  large, 
whose  surplus  waters  go  to  swell  the  volume  of  the  principal  streams.  These  lakes, 
together  with  the  rivers,  are  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  3,200  sq. miles.  The  largest 
is  Moosehead,  35  m.  long  and  from  4  to  12  in  breadth.  Among  the  others  are  the 
Sebago,  Umbagog,  Chesuncook,  Baskahegan,  Eagle,  Portage,  Long,  Madewaska,  Pame- 
dumcook,  Millinoket,  Sebec  and  Schoodic.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  generally  fertile, 
but  comparatively  sterile  in  the  mountains.  The  winters  are  long  and  severe,  but  of 
uniform  temperature,  the  snow  lying  upon  the  ground  from  three  to  Ave  months  of  the 
year.  The  thermometer  ranges  in  the  course  of"  the  year  from  30°  below  to  100°  above 
zero.  The  most  unpleasant  feature  of  the  climate  are  the  n.e.  winds  of  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  usually  accompanied  by  chilly  fogs. 

the  state,  especially  in  Aroostook,  Piscataquis,  and  Washington  counties,  is  wel 
supplied  with  minerals.  Iron,  lead,  tin,  copper,  zinc,  and  manganese  are  found  in  con- 
sideiable  quantities,  while  the  manufacture  of  alum,  copperas,  and  sulphur  might  easily 
be  made  profitable.  Marble,  slate,  and  limestone  are  abundant,  while  granite  of  the 
finest  quality  is  obtained  in  blocks  weighing  more  than  100  tons  each.  The  metallic 
.  ores  have  not  been  much  worked,  the  principal  state  quarries  are  in  Piscataquis 
i  county. 

The  great  forests  which  long  covered  the  central  and  northern  portions  of  the  state 
are  fast'falling  before  the  lumberman's  axe.  with  the  eft'ect,  as  some  believe,  of  a  very 
serious  diminution  of  the  rain-fall.  The  principal  forest  trees  are  the  pine,  spruce,  hem- 
lock, maple,  birch,  beech,  and  ash,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  state  the  butternut,  poplar, 
elm,  and  sassafras.  Apples,  pears,  and  plums  are  raised  with  success;  but  the  summer 
is  too  short  for  the  growth  of  peaches. 

The  forests  are  inhabited  by  the  moose,  bear,  deer,  w«lf,  catamount,  wolverine, 
beaver,  sable,  weasel,  squirrel,  etc.,  while  among  the  birds  may  be  mentioned  engles, 
wild  geese  and  ducks,  owls,  hawks,  partridges,  pigeons,  crows,  quails,  and  humming- 
birds. Trout,  salmon,  and  pickerel  are  abundant'in  tiie  lakes  and  rivers;  while  the 
waters  off  the  coast  abound  with  cod,  mackerel,  herring,  halibut,  etc. 

The  number  of  farms  in  1870  was  59,804,  containing  2.917,793  acres  of  improved 
and  2,920.265  acres  of  unimproved  land.  The  ca«h"  value  of  these  farms  Avas 
1102,961,951;  of  farming  implements  and  machinery,  $4,809,113;  wages  annually  paid, 
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$2,903,292;  totnl  value  of  farm  productions  and  improvements,  $33,470,044;  value  of 
orcliiird  pioducts,  s8T4,.j60;  of  produce  of  market  gardens.  $366,397;  of  forest  products, 
$1.581,741 ;  of  home  manufactures,  $450,988;  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter, 
$4,939,071;  of  all  live  stock,  $23,357,129.  The  amount  of  wheat  raised  in  1870  was 
278.793  bushels;  of  corn,  1,089.888  bushels;  of  oats,  2,351,354  bush. ;  of  rye,  34,115  bush. ; 
of  barlev,  658.816  bush.;  of  buckwheat,  466,635  bush.;  of  potatoes,  7,771,303  bush.;  of 
wool,  1,^74,168  lbs.;  of  hops.  296.850  lbs. ;  of  butter,  11,636,482  lbs. ;  of  cheese,  1,152,590 
lbs.;  of  maple  sugar,  160,805  lbs.;  of  houe}',  155,640  lbs.;  of  milk  sold,  1,374,091  gal- 
lons. Number  of  horses,  71.514;  of  milch  cows,  139,259;  of  other  cattle,  142,802;  of 
sheep.  434.666;  of  swine,  45.760. 

The  production  of  lumber  is  the  leading  industry.  In  1870  the  forests  were  esti- 
mated to  cover  nearly  one-half  the  entire  surface  of  the  state;  but  so  extensive  is  the 
lumb'jr  trade,  that  this  area  of  forest  is  constantly  diminishing.  Bangor,  on  the  Penob- 
scot, is  the  chief  lumber  mart.  The  amount  surveyed  there  in  1870  was  estimated  at 
200,000.000  feet.  The  counties  which  are  the  chief  centers  of  the  traffic  are  Penobscot, 
Washington.  Hancock,  and  Piscataquis.  In  the  first  two  of  these  counties  the  capital 
employed  amounted  to  $3,500,000.  The  number  of  sawmills  was  1,099,  employing 
8,500  men  and  $6,614,875  of  capital,  and  dispensing  in  wages  $2,449,132,  while  the  prod- 
ucts amounted  to  $11,395,747.  The  other  chief  industries  are  ship-building,  boots  and 
shoes,  fisheiies,  ice-gathering,  tanning  and  currying,  vegetable  canning,  brick,  cotton 
goods,  flouring  and  gristmill  products,  lime,  machinery,  mining,  and  quarrying,  paper 
manufacture,  and  woolen  goods.  In  1873  the  whole  number  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments was  6,072;  number  of  persons  employed,  55,614.  of  whom  a  little  less  than 
one-t'nird  were  women  and  children;  capital  invested,  $48,808,448;  wages  paid, 
$16,584,164;  annual  value  of  products,  $96,209,136.  The  in'oducts  of  the  Maine  fisher- 
ies in  1870  amounted  to  $979,010.  In  1873,  861  vessels  of  46,196  tons  were  engaged  in 
tije  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  affording  employment  for  2,000  men.  Lobsters  and 
clams  are  taken  in  imnuiise  quantities  along  the  coast.  The  canning  of  vegetables,  lob- 
sters and  clams  is  extensively  carried  on,  the  whole  value  of  such  products  in  1875  being 
estimated  at  $1,842,000.  The  product  of  cotton  goods  in  the  same  year  amounted 
to  $12,151,750. 

The  numerous  harbors  of  Maine  offer  the  best  facilities  for  commerce.  Several 
of  these  harbors  are  among  the  best  on  the  whole  Atlantic  coa&t;  that  of  Portland 
especially  is  easy  of  access,  deep,  large,  and  well  protected,  and  is  often  unobstructed 
l}y  ice  when  harbors  farther  west  and  .south  are  frozen  over.  The  ports  of  entry  are 
Houlton,  Eastport,  Machias,  Ellsworth,  Castine,  Bangor,  Belfast,  Yt^aldoborough,"^Wis- 
casset,  Bath,  Portland,  Falmouth,  Saco,  Kennebunk,  and  York.  The  imports  from 
foreign  countries  in  1873-74  amounted  to  $3,638,425;  amount  of  exports  in  the  same 
year,  $5,372,102.  The  chief  articles  of  import  were  coal,  fish,  sugar,  iron,  molasses, 
and  wool;  while  those  of  export  were  cotton  goods,  canned  vegetables,  etc.,  boots 
and  shoes,  lumber,  bacon,  hams,  and  lard.  1/he  whole  number  of  vessels  entering  from 
foreign  countries  in  the  same  year  was  750,  of  363,196  tons  burthen;  number  of 
cleanmces,  1,480,  of  512,287  tons;  number  of  registered,  enrolled  and  licensed  vessels, 
3.221.  of  585,842  tons.  In  the  coasting  and  fishery  trade  were  entered  at  the  same  time 
2.291  vessels  of  1,124,127  tons,  and  cleared  1,526  of  847,178  tons.  In  1873  there  were 
built  in  the  state  276  ves.sels  of  89,817  tons. 

In  1875  :\[aine  had  945  m.  of  railroad,  controlled  by  19  different  corporations.  The 
most  important  of  these  roads  are  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence.  European  and  North 
American.  Maine  Central.  Portland  and  Kennebec,  and  the  Portland,  Saco,  and  Ports- 
mouth. Lines  of  steamers  ply  regularly  between  the  largest  cities  of  the  state  and 
Boston;  also  between  Portland  and  New  York,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  Halifax;  and  in 
the  winter  between  Portland,  Livei'pool.  and  Glasgow. 

In  1874  Elaine  had  64  national  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $9,840,000,  and  an  outstand- 
ing circulation  of  $7,946,576.  The  number  of  savings  banks  was  58,  with  $31,051,963  of 
deposits.  There  were  at  the  .same  time  120  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the 
state.  The  public  indebtedness  of  the  state  in  1875,  after  deductingthe  sinking  fund 
held  for  its  j^ayment,  was  $5,574,378.  The  cash  value  of  real  and  personal  property  in 
the  state  in  1874  was  estimated  at  $254,000,000. 

The  i)ul)lic  institutions  are  the  in.sane  hospital  at  Augusta,  the  state  prison  at  Thomas- 
ton,  tlic  reform  school  near  Portland,  the  industrial  school  for  girls  in  Hallowell.  the 
orphan  asylum  in  Bangor,  the  military  and  naval  orphan.s'  asylutn  at  Bath,  and  the 
Mauie  general  hospital  at  Portland.  There  are  no  state  institutions  for  the  care  of  the 
deaf  !ind  dumb  or  the  blind,  but  the  state  arranges  for  their  care  in  the  in.stitutions  of 
other  states. 

The  permanent  school  fund,  derived  from  the  sale  of  wild  lands  belonging  to  the 
state  amounts  to  about  $370,000.  The  revenue  for  the  support  of  pul)lic  .schools  is 
derived  in  part  from  this  fund  and  in  part  from  ta.xation.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
the  .schools  in  1874  was  $1,237,778,  the  sum  being  apportioned  among  the  several 
towns  according  to  the  number  of  persons  thcrein'of  school  age.  According  to  the 
latest  reports,  the  number  of  persons  in  the  state  of  school  age  was  225,219;  reuistercd 
m  summer  schools,  122,458,  with  an  average  attendance  of '98.744;  in  winter  .schools, 
132,333,   with  an  average   attendance   of  108,478;  number  of  school   districts,   4,043; 
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vfxUie  of  school  property,  $3,079,311;  male  teacLers  in  summer,  161;  in  winter,  1,928; 
female  teachers  in  summer,  4,806;  in  winter,  2,367;  average  wages  of  male  teachers, 
per  month,  $86.17;  of  females,  per  week,  $4.05.  The  legislature,  .sevei-al  years  since, 
established  a  system  of  free  high-schools,  the  state  defraying  one-half  the  cost  of  instruc- 
tion upon  certain  conditions.  The  system  has  worked  well.  The  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  these  schools  in  1874  was  14,820;  the  amount  paid  by  the  state  for  their 
support,  about  $40,000.  There  are  two  normal  schools,  the  western  at  Farmington.  the 
eastern  at  Castine;  tuition  being  free  to  those  who  agree  to  become  teachers  within  the 
state.  In  1878  the  state  appropriated  $17,500  for  the  support  of  these  schools.  Maine 
has  four  colleges — Bowdoin  college  at  Brunswick,  founded  in  1801;  Colby  university 
at  Waterville  (Baptist),  founded  in  1820;  Bates  college  at  Lewiston  (Freewill  Baptist), 
founded  in  1863;  and  the  state  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  at  Orouo, 
founded  in  1868,  and  receiving  the  avails  of  the  public  lands  appropriated  by  congress 
for  the  purpose.  The  Congregationalists  have  a  theological  seminary,  founded  in  1820, 
at  Bangor.  There  are  also  in  the  state  several  flourishing  seminaries  under  the  patron- 
age of  different  religious  sects.  The  number  of  libraries  in  the  state  in  1870  was  8,334, 
containing  984,510  volumes;  of  these,  1872,  containing  over  450,000  volumes,  were  pri- 
vate. The  most  important  public  libraries  are  the  state  library  in  Augusta,  and  those 
of  Bowdoin  college,  the  Portland  institute,  the  Bangor  theological  seminary,  the 
mechanics'  association  of  Bangor,  Colby  university,  and  Bates  college,  respectively. 

The  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  was  65,  of  which  7  were  daily,  1  tri- 
weekly, 47  weekly,  1  semi-monthly,  8  monthly,  and  1  quarterly.  In  1874  the  daily 
papers  had  increased  to  9,  the  weeklies  to  56.  The  religious  organizations  in  1870  num- 
bered 1326,  having  1102  edifices,  and  property  valued  at  $5,196,853.  The  principal 
denominations  were  the  Baptist,  Congregational,  Methodist,  Freev.ill  Baptist,  Protest- 
ant Episcopal,  Jewish,  Christian,  liomau  Catholic,  Second  Advent.  Unitarian,  and 
Universalists.  The  legislature,  composed  of  a  senate  of  81  members  and  a  house  of 
representatives  of  151  members,  elected  on  the  2d  Monday  of  September,  annually,  meets 
at  Augusta,  the  capital,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January.  The  governor  (salary  $2,500) 
is  elected  annually,  and  has  the  advice  of  a  council  of  7  members  elected  by  the  legisla- 
ture on  joint  ballot.  The  supreme  court,  composed  of  8  judges,  is  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  council  for  a  term  of  7  years,  each  judge  receiving  a  salary  of  $3,000. 
The  county  of  Cumberland,  embracing  the  city  of  Portland,  lias  a  superior  court  of  one 
judge,  appointed  in  the  same  way.  Probate  judges  are  elected  b}'^  the  people  of  each 
county  for  terras  of  4  years.  Judges  of  inferior  courts  are  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  council  for  terms  of  7  years.  The  laws  of  Maine  against  the  manufacture  of  and 
the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  are  very  strict,  and  supported  by  severe  penalties. 
Liquors  for  medicinal,  mechanical,  and  manufacturing  purposes  are  sold  in  the  several 
tovv^is  and  cities  by  state  agents  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Husl^ands  are  not  liable 
for  debts  contracted  by  their  wives  in  their  own  name,  but  tlie  latter  may  be  sued  for 
tiiem.  A  wife  may  hold  real  and  personal  estate  separately  from  her  husband,  and  may 
convey  or  devise  the  same  by  will. 

The  electoral  votes  of  Maine  for  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States 
have  been  as  follows:  1820,  9  for  Monroe  and  Tompkins;  1824,  9  for  Adams  and  Cal- 
houn; 1828,  1  for  Jackson  and  8  for  Adams  for  president,  and  1  for  Calhoun  and  8  for 
Rush  for  vice-president;  1832,  10  for  Jackson  and  Van  Buren;  1836,  10  for  Van  Buren 
and  R.  M.  Johnson;  1840,  10  for  Harrison  and  Tvlcr;  1844,  9  for  Polk  and  Dallas; 
1848,  9  for  Cass  and  Butler;  1852,  8  for  Pierce  and  King;  1856,  8  for  Fremont  and  Day- 
ton; 1860,  8  for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin;  1864,  7  for  Lincoln  and  Johnson;  1868,  7  for 
Grant  and  Colfax;  1872,  7  for  Grant  and  Wilson;  1876,  7  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler;  1880, 
7  for  Garfield  and  Arthur. 

MAINE,  Sir  Henry  James  Sumner,  ll.d.,  b.  England,  1822;  educated  at  Pembroke 
college,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  a  tutor  in  Trinity  college.  In  1847  he  was  appoint- 
ed regius  professor  of  civil  law  in  tlie  university,  but  resigned  in  1854  to  become  reader 
on  jurisprudence  at  the  middle  temple.  From  1862  to  1889  he  resided  in  India  as  law 
member  of  the  supreme  government.  This  office  he  filled  with  high  distinction,  intro- 
ducing many  important  legislative  reforms.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  elected 
professor  of  jurisprudence  at  Oxford,  and  the  next  year  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  and  was  knighted.  In  1875  he  published  as 
a  pamphlet  a  lectu.rc  delivered  at  Cambridge  on  The  Effects  of  Ohservation  of  India  oa 
Modern  European  Thought.  In  1877  he  was  elected  master  of  Trinity  hall,  and  in  1878 
resigned  his  professorship.  Sir  Henry  published  in  the  Gamhridfie  Esmys  in  1856,  Roman 
Lain  and  Legal  Education  ;  but  his  other  works  are  devoted  to  subjects  upon  which  he  is 
oi  the  highest  authority,  the;  origin  and  development  of  institutions,  the  coiidition  of 
primitive  society,  and  the  growth  of  law  and  legal  conceptions.  His  Ancient  Laio 
appeared  in  1861;  his  Village  Communities  in  1871;  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of 
Institutions  in  1875;  and  Modern  Theories  of  Succession  to  Property  in  1878. 

MAINE  DE  BIRAN,  FiiAN(;ois  Pierre  GoNTniER,  1766-1824;  b.  France;  was 
attached  to  the  body-guard  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1789  was  involved 
in  some  of  tlie  disturbances  in  Paris,  but  was  not  concerned  in  the  revolution  wliicli 
followed.     Under  the  first  empire  lie  was  appointed  to  a  sub-prefecture,  and  was  a 
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member  of  the  legislature.  He  opposed  the  policy  of  Na})oleon  iliiring  the  latter  pavt 
of  lii-s  reign,  and  became  a  legiliinist  with  the  acivent  of  the  rci-loratiou.  lie  was  made 
a  deputy  and  a  councilor  of  state,  retaining  his  seat  in  the  legislature  from  1818.  He 
wrote  much  in  a  philosophical  vein,  contesting  the  opinions  of  Condilhic,  and  develop- 
ing a  system  of  his  own  w  liicli  achieved  a  considerable  reputation.  M.  C'onsin  edited 
an  t'diiion  of  Ids  works  whicli  was  published  in  Paris,  1841,  in  4  vols.;  and  an  account 
of  iiis  life  and  opinions  appeared  in  1857,  written  by  Naville. 

MAINE  LIQUOR  LAW.     See  Temperance,  ante. 

MAINTENANCE  (ante),  in  law,  an  intermeddling  by  a  person  in  a  suit  in  which 
he  is  not  concerned,  as  by  giving  money  to  another  to  carry  on  such  suit,  by  hiring 
counsel  for  him,  or  assisting  liim  in  any  unauthorized  way.  But  persons  between  whom 
a  certain  relationship,  or  a  certain  relation  created  by  law,  exists,  may  give  assistance  to 
each  other  in  suits  in  which  they  have  respectively  no  interest.  Thus,  a  husband  may 
assist  his  wife,  or  a  landlord  his  tenant.  A  lawyer  may  give  professional  assistance  to 
a  party  in  such  suit,  but  he  is  not  justified  in  giving  pecuniary  aid.  The  old  com- 
mon law  rule  in  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  maintenance  has  been  greatly  relaxed ;  and 
aiil  of  the  party  to  a  suit  is  not  now^  generally  illegal.  For  instance,  an  agreement 
between  a  lawyer  and  his  client  to  share  the  sum  recovered  in  a  particular  suit  is  good, 
as  a  rule,  in  this  country,  though  strictly  prohibited  by  the  older  law.  See  Ciiampefty. 

MAIPUKES,  or  ^Maypukes,  the  generic  name  of  a  number  of  Indian  tribes  of 
South  America  who  live  mostly  on  the  Orinoco  and  Negro  rivers.  The  best  known 
tribe  is  the  ^Moxos,  who  were  conquered  by  the  ancient  Peruvians  and  were  furtlier 
atlvanced  in  civilization  than  the  otliers,  most  of  whom  were  cannibals.  Many  of  the 
^loxos  were  converted  to  Christianity  at  an  early  date.  A  grammar  and  vocabulary  of 
their  language  was  written  by  father  Pedro  Marban  in  1701. 

MAISONNEUVE,  Jules  Germain  Francois,  b.  Nantes,  France,  1810.  A  distin- 
iruished  physician  and  author  of  medical  works;  commenced  practice  in  Paris  in  1830; 
in  1835  opened  a  school  for  operative  practice;  and  in  1840  became  one  of  the  surgeons 
c-.f  the  hosi)itals  and  member  of  the  society  of  surgeons.  He  has  since  been  surgeon  of 
(he  hospitals  of  Cochi/i  de  la  Pitie,  and  in  1875  surgeon  of  the  IIotel-Dieit.  He  ranks  at 
the  head  of  the  brilliant  school  of  modern  surgery  in  France.  His  operations,  inventions 
'uid  improvements  in  surgical  instruments  have  been  remarkable.  Though  his  courses 
in  the  hospitals  are  the  most  prized  instructions  in  surgery,  he  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  deficient  in  the  use  of  language  orally,  though  remarkabl^^  clear  and  concise  in 
writing.     His  works  are  numerous,  and  of  the  highest  authority  of  their  date, 

MAISONNEUVE,  Paul  de  Chomedey,  Sieur  de,  b.  in  Champagne,  France,  early 
in  the  17th  c. ;  d.  in  Paris,  1676.  In  1641  he  led  a  colony  of  religionists  to  Canada  and 
left  them  in  Quebec;  was  himself  made  governor  of  Montreal,  and  founded  tliat  city  in 
1042,  tliough  the  point  had  been  named  hy  Jacques  Cartier  seven  years  before.  His 
administration  was  marked  by  energy  and  ability,  and  the  good-will  of  the  Indians.  He 
resigned  in  1G69  and  returned  to  France. 

:MAISTPtE,  Xavier.  Comte  de,  1764-1862:  b.  in  Chambery,  Savoy.  When  Savoy 
was  conquered  by  the  French  during  tlie  first  revolution,  Maistre  entered  the  Russian 
service  and  rem;uned  in  it.  During  a  visit  to  Italy  in  1794  he  was  occupied  with  work 
in  water-color  and  India  ink  drawings,  and  began  in  a  desultory  way  the  composition, 
entitled  Voyage  atiiour  de  ma  Chambre,  which  has  taken  a  place  among  the  classics  of 
French  light  literature.  In  1811  his  work  entitled  Le  Lepreiixde  la,  Cite  de  VAosta  exhib- 
ited ins  genius  and  his  sympathy  with  real  misery  Pn'sfioniers  de  Cauease  and  Prascovie, 
on  la  Jeune  Slberienne,  wavo.  translated  and  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1826.  The 
Krpedidon  nocturne  atifour  de  ma  Chambre,  published  1825,  was  his  last  work.  An  edi- 
tion of  his  w^orks  in  three  volumes  appenrcd  in  Paris  in  1822.     He  d.  at  St.  Petersburg. 

MAITLAND,  Samuel  Roffey,  d.d.,  1792-1866;  b.  London;  studied  at  Trinity 
foilr.frf.^  Cambridge,  without  graduation,  as  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  church  of 
England;  stiidie(l  law,  and  admitt(.'d  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1813;  studied 
tlieologyand  was  ordained  in  1821;  held  perpetual  curacy  of  Christ  church,  Gloucester. 
1S23-29.  Resigiung  this  he  devoted  himself  to  literature.  In  1837  he  was  appointeV 
librarian  to  Dr.  Howley,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  keeper  of  the  Lrunbeth  MSS., 
retaining  tlie  oflice  until  the  death  of  the  archbishop  in  1848.  He  edited  for  several 
years  the  Brifixh  Marjazine,  in  which  he  wrote  valuable  articles,  chielly  on  prophecy, 
eiuirch  liistory,  criticism,  etc.  His  principal  works  are:  An  Inquiry  into  the  Grounds  on 
irhich  the  Prophetic  Period  of  Daniel  and  St.  John  hat^  been  supposed  to  consist  of  12G0  years; 
Letters  on  the  Voluntary  System;  The  Dark  Af/es,  a  Seriea  of  Esmys  intended  to  illustrate 
the  state  of  lieligion  and  Literature  in  the  dth,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  centuries;  Kwttys  on  the 
Reformation  in  England;  Erutin.  or  Miscellaneous  Essays  on  Hnhjccts  connected  irith  the 
Nature,  History,  and  Destiny  of  Man;  An  Esf<ay  on  the  Mystical  Interpretation  of  Scriji- 
ture;  Strictures  on  Milne r's  Church  Jlintory;  Facts  and  Documents  illustratioe  of  the  Doc- 
trines and  Rites  of  the  ancient  Albigenses  and  Waldenses;  Sacred  Art;  Reaiisni  in  Modern 
Art;  Superstition  ami  Science;  Illustrations  and  Inquiries  relating  to  Mesmerism.  He 
wrote  also  numerous  pamphlets,  letters,  and  rcviev.s.     He  showed  "great  erudition, 
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greiit  power  of  reasoning,  precision,  and  perspicuity  of  statement,  and  a  style  of  mascu- 
line strengtli,  simplicity,  wit,  and  polish." 

MAJOR,  Georg,  D.D.,  1502-74;  b.  Nuremberg,  Germany;  studied  theology  under 
Luther  and  Melanchthon;  was  successively  rector  at  Magdeburg  in  1529;  superintendent 
at  Eislebeu  in  1536;  professor  of  theology  and  court-preacher  at  Wittenberg  in  looU; 
represented  the  Protestants  in  colloquy  at  Regensburg  in  1546.  When  the  Smalcald  wnv 
broke  out  he  left  Wittenberg,  and  was  appointed  superintendent  and  court-preacher  at 
Merseburg,  but  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  next  ye;u',  he  returhed  to  Wittenberg,  lu 
1552  he  was  made  superintendent  of  Mansfeld  churches.  In  1551  he  actively  supported 
the  doctrine  of  the  Leipsic  interim,  that  good  worlcs  were  necessary  to  salviiiion,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  strict  Lutherans  who  denied  that  proposition.  Amsdorf  assailed  him,  declar- 
ing that  good  works  were  or  might  be  detrimental  to  salvation.  He  was  joined  by  tlie 
clergy  of  the  district,  and  the  count  of  Mansfeld  being  of  the  orthodox  parly.  Major 
removed  to  Wittenberg.  The  doctrines  advocated  by  Major  were  finally  branded  as 
heretical  in  the  Corpus  Doctrincn  Pruttnicum,  and  were  rejected  by  the  compilers  of  the 
Formula  Concord'm.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  became  involved  in  the  Crypto- 
Calvinistic  controversy  (q.v.).  A  portion  of  his  works,  comprising  homilies  and  com^ 
mentaries  on  the  Gospels  and  Pauline  epistles,  was  published  in  1569  in  3  folio  volumes. 

MAJOR,  Richard  Henry,  b.  in  London,  1818;  was  made  keeper  of  the  maps  and 
charts  in  the  printed  book  department  of  the  British  museum,  1844;  served  as  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Hakluyt  society  from  1849  to  1858,  editing  therefore  the  Select  Letters 
of  Christopher  Columbus;  the  Historie  of  Traxaile  into  Virginia  Britaniiica,  and  Kotes  vpoii 
Russia,  from  the  Latin  of  Herberstein,  and  writing  introductions  to  Mendoza's  History  of 
China  and  the  earl  of  Ellesmere's  Tartar  Conquerors  of  China.  At  a  later  period  he 
edited  for  the  same  society  India  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  and  Early  Voyages  of  Tcrra^ 
Australis.  In  1861  he  brought  to  light  documents  in  the  Britisli  museum  showing  the 
discovery  of  Australia  by  a  Portuguese  navigator  in  1661,  for  which  he  was  knighted  by 
the  king  of  Portugal.  In  1868  he  published  the  Life  of  Prince  Henri/  of  Portugal^  tSur- 
named  the  Navigator — a  work  of  great  value.  In  later  years  he  has  been  honorary  sec- 
retary of  the  Royal  geographical  society  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  its  Journal, 

MAJORANI,  Gaetano.     See  Caffarelli,  ante. 

MAKART,  Hans,  b.  Salzburg,  1840;  studied  art  in  Munich,  following  the  school  of 
Piloty;  first  became  noted  as  an  historical  painter  about  1868.  He  is  a  member  of  tlie 
Munich  academy,  and  a  professor  of  art  in  Vienna,  where  he  has  established  his  studio. 
His  first  great  work  was  his  "  Catharine  Cornaro,''  which  was  exhibited  in  the  Austrian 
collection  in  Memorial  hall,  during  the  Centennial  exhibition.  It  was  sold  for  $12,500, 
and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Berlin  national  gallery.  His  next  most  important 
work  was  the  "Entrance  of  the  Young  Emperor  Charles  V.  into  Antwerp,"  which  w;!s 
exhibited  in  1878,  and  attracted  general  attention.  lie  also  painted  "The  Gifts  of  Sea 
and  Earth,"  two  paintings  of  still-life,  which  were  in  the  Centennial  exhibition.  IMakart's 
work  is  characterized  by  a  mastery  in  the  use  of  color,  warmth  in  the  combinations 
effected,  and  startling  contrasts;  strongly  reminding  one  of  the  Venetian  school  of  Gior- 
gione  and  Tintoretto.  The  Portfolio  concluded  some  severely  critical  remarks  on  his 
"Catharine  Cornaro"  as  follows:  "There  are  few  painters  of  the  present  day  who  have 
enough  daring  to  handle  such  vast  material,  to  dispose  fearlessly  and  with  proper  relation 
so  large  a  number  of  figures;  and  there  are  still  fewer  who  possess  the  skill  in  execution 
which  renders  Herr  Makart's  picture  a  surprising  and,  in  some  sense,  admirable  perform- 
ance." Another  critic,  writing  for  the  same  publication,  sa3^s:  "HerrMakart,  by  birth 
Austrian,  but  trained  under  Piloty,  is  imbued  with  the  romance  and  voluptuousness  of 
Venezia.     He  is,  in  fact,  the  Veronese  of  Vienna." 

MAKI.     See  Lemur,  ante. 

MALABAR  {ante),  a  country  lying  on  the  western  coast  of  India,  and  extending 
from  cape  Comorin  to  the  river  Chandragiri  in  12°  30'  n.  lat.  The  British  province  of 
Malabar  is  a  portion  of  this  tract  between  10"  and  13'  n.  lat.,  bounded  n.  by  the  province 
of  Canara;  s.  by  the  territories  of  the  rajah  of  Cochin;  w.  by  the  ocean,  and  e.  by  tlic  i 
chain  of  the  western  Ghauts.  Between  these  and  the  sea  Malabar  lies,  extending  200  m. 
along  the  coast,  with  an  average  breadth  of  40  miles.  The  country  may  be  divicled  into 
two  parts,  the  first  of  wliich  lies  on  the  sea-coast  ai)out  3  m.  wide,  and  consists  of  a  poor 
sandy  soil,  covered  with  cocoanut  trees.  Nenr  the  termination  of  the  low  hills,  which  arc 
offsets  of  the  Ghauts,  the  soil  is  Ijetter,  and  is  planted  with  rice.  The  sandy  coast  is 
remarkably  intersected  by  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  often  inin  for  great  lengths  parallel  to 
the  coast,  receiving  tlie  various  mountain  streams,  and  communicating  with  the  ocean 
by  different  narrow  shallow  openings.  In  other  places  the  fresh  water  descending  from 
the  mountains  into  the  low  lands  within  the  downs  upon  the  sea-coast  in  the  rain}^  season, 
totally  overllows  them  as  they  have  no  outlet,  and  when  the  water  is  evaporated,  these 
lands  arc  cultivated  and  jdeld  rich  crops  of  rice.  The  second  and  most  extensive  por- 
tion of  Malabar  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ghauts,  and  consists  of  low  hills  with  narrow 
valleys  between,  which  are  rendered  very  fertile  by  the  fine  particles  of  mold  washed 
down  from  the  liills.  Tlie  hills  are  low,  their  summits  are  level,  dry  and  bare,  present- 
ing large  surfaces  of  naked  rock,  with  remarkably  steep  sides.    These  sides  having  the 
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best  soil  are  formed  iuto  terraces,  and  highly  cuhivatcd.  Tlie  uplands  are  barren,  and 
Dot  much  cullivated,  and  tiie  inhaljitauis  reside  cliielly  in  the  valleys  aud  extensive 
raviues,  upon  the  banks  oT  the  rivers  and  inlets.  There  are  no  large  rivers,  but  innu- 
merable small  streams  water  the  country.  The  climate  though  hot  is  generally  healtliful. 
The  thermometer  generally  rises  to  about  90"  in  the  shade,  and  seldom  falls  below  70\ 
The  hot  season  is  trom  February  to  May,  and  the  wet  from  3Iay  to  October.  The  low 
country  of  ]Malabar  aud  the  whole  region  under  the  western  Ghauts  are  excessively  hot 
in  February,  and  the  vapors  and  exhalations  are  so  thick  that  objects  can  with  difficulty  be 
distinguished  at  a  distance  of  5  miles.  At  the  connnencement  of  the  western  monsoon 
the  rains  fall  very  heavily  both  in  the  low  country  and  on  the  mountains.  These  rains 
wash  away  the  soil,  leaving  nothing  but  loose  stones  and  sand  on  the  hills.  Forest  trees 
abound,  sometimes  intermixed  with  corn-tields  and  plantations  of  fruit  trees.  The  teak 
is  produced  in  great  abundance.  Sandal  wood  not  produced  in  Malabar,  grows  e.  of 
the  western  Ghauts,  and  is  exported  from  the  ports  of  Malabar.  Cocoanut  trees  abound. 
Black  pepper  is  grown  extensively,  and  is  the  chief  export  by  Europeans  who  purchase 
about  tiv(i-eighths  of  what  is  raised,  and  send  it  either  directly  to  Europe,  or  to  Bombay 
and  China.  The  remainder  is  exported  by  native  traders  to  the  bay  of  Bengal,  Surat, 
Scinde,  and  other  places  in  n.w.  India,  and  a  portion  is  sent  to  the  Arabian  ports  of 
Muscat,  Mocha,  and  the  British  port  of  Aden.  Ginger,  betel-nuts,  cardamoms,  turmeric, 
and  arrow-root  are  growii.  Cardamoms  grow  on  the  face  of  the  mountains  in  forest- 
lands.  "Within  a  few  years  the  English  have  cultivated  coffee  on  plantations  situated 
on  the  slopes  of  mountains  2,000  ft.  above  sea-level.  They  obtain  land  either  of  the 
government  or  of  natives,  and  not  much  capital  being  required,  aud  the  wages  of  native 
laborers  being  small,  the  profits  are  large.  Rice  is  raised,  but  not  enough  for  home 
consumption.  Ginger  is  largely  cidtivated  and  exported  to  Europe.  The  animals  are 
the  elephant  and  bison  in  the  forests,  and  some  tigers,  leopards,  deer,  bears,  hogs,  por- 
cupines, monkeys,  and  squirrels.  There  is  an  animal  of  the  ox  species,  called  the 
gayal,  found  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  10  ft.  high,  with  beautiful  horns.  There 
are  but  few  horses.  There  is  a  small  bullock  used  for  tilling  the  ground  and  drawing 
vehicles,  but  not  much  in  the  transportation  of  goods,  that  being  done  by  porters. 
Poultry  has  been  introduced  by  Europeans,  and  common  fowl  now  are  abundant. 
Slavery  existed  in  Malabar  until  a  legislative  act  was  passed  in  1843  abolishing  it 
throughout  the  British  possessions.  Malabar  being  intersected  by  many  rivers,  and 
inclosed  by  high  mountains  has  been  less  disturbed  than  other  parts  of  India  by 
Mohammedan  invasion,  until  in  1763  it  was  invaded  and  conquered  by  Hyder  Ali.  On 
this  account  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Hindus  here  have  been  less  changed  than 
in  other  parts  of  India.  The  population  consists  of  Hindus,  Mohammedans,  Christians, 
and  some  Jews.  The  Hindus  constitute  the  great  proportion.  They  are  divided  into 
the  following  castes:  The  Brahmins  called  Namburies  are  the  liighest,  and  another  more 
numerous  class  of  Brahmins  called  Puttars.  The  Nairs  are  the  next,  and  then  the  Teers 
or  Tiars  who  cultivate  the  land,  and  are  freemen.  Lastly  the  Patiars  or  Poliars,  who 
"Were  formerly  slaves.  The  most  remarkable  caste  is  the  Nairs  who  claim  to  be  born 
soldiers,  though  they  are  of  various  ranks  and  professions.  They  are  of  11  ranks,  and 
form  the  militia  of  Malabar  under  the  Brahmins  and  rajahs.  They  are  very  arrogant 
and  formerly  a  Nair  did  not  hesitate  to  strike  down  a  cultivator  or  a  fisherman  who 
defiled  him  by  touching  his  person,  or  a  Patiar  who  did  not  turn  aside  when  meeting 
him.  The  ancient  Hindu  state  of  property  prevailing  in  Malabar,  most  of  the  land 
cultivated  or  uncultivated  belongs  to  individuals,  who  have  an  absolute  control  of  it. 

The  Brahmans,  Nairs,  and  Tiars  are  well  proportioned,  handsome,  and  of  olive  com- 
plexion. The  Mohammedans,  called  Moplays.  ai'e  about  one-fourth  of  the  populalion, 
and  are  descendants  of  Hindu  mothers  and  Arab  fathers  who  settled  in  Malabar  in  the 
7th  or  8th  century.  The  aboriginal  natives  generally  live  in  separate  houses,  surrounded 
with  gardens;  but  the  villages  are  the  work  of  foreigners,  tlie  houses  beii:g  Iriilt  of  mud, 
neatly  smoothed,  and  wliitewashed  or  painted.  The  chief  towns  are  Calicut,  Tellichery, 
Cananorc,  and  Ponany.  Beypoor,  7  m.  s.  of  Calicut,  where  Gama  landed  in  1498,  is 
connected  by  a  railway  with  Madras.  The  Portuguese  then  settled  in  Malabar,  and  the 
Dutch  in  10(53.  The  original  name  for  Malabar  in  Sanskrit  was  Kevala.  It  is  supposed 
that  Malabar  was  very  earl)--  conquered  b}'  a  king  from  beyond  the  Ghauts,  and  that  the 
Nairs  were  established  there  hy  the  conqueror  or  brought  in  by  the  Brahmans  as  a  military 
body  to  sup])ort  the  government;  that  in  time  they  obtained  settlements,  and  the  chiefs 
became  rajahs  who  governed  the  country  like  independent  ])rinces,  until  the  invasion  of 
Hyder  Ali  in  1763.  He  conquered  and  jjlundered  the  country,  and  expelled  all  the  rajahs 
except  those  wiio  submitted  to  him.  In  1782  he  appointed  a  deputy  who  made  further 
progress  in  .subduing  and  settling  the  country.  In  1788  his  son  Tippoo  proposed  to  the 
Hindus  to  accept  tlu;  faitii  of  the  prophet,  and  began  to  levy  large  contributions  on  them, 
compelling  many  Brahmans,  Niurs,  and  others  to  ])e  circumcised.  This  produced  a 
rebellion  which  his  vigor  soon  suppressed.  When  the  war  l)roke  out  between  Tippoo 
and  the  Englisli  in  1790.  the  rebellious  rajahs  and  Naiis,  who  had  tied  from  his  j^ersecu- 
tion  to  the  jungles,  joined  the  Britisli  army,  and  Tipjioo  was  driven  from  the  country. 
In  1803  Malabar  was  incorporated  in  the  Madras  presidency,  ('hristianity  early  made 
considerable  progress  in  this  part  of  India.  The  Nestorians  established  churches  there 
in  the  5th  or  6lh  century.     When  the  Portuguese  landed  in  1500  they  found  not  only  a 
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Christian  king,  but  a  large  body  of  professing  Christians,  and  upwards  of  100  churches. 
Buchanan  at  his  visit  in  1807  found  44  churches.  Tlie  Romanists  fioni  Goa  established 
themselves  here  in  the  beginning  of  the  IGtli  century.  The  whole  number  of  Christians 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  including  the  Nestorians  or  Syrians  at  the  present  time,  is  com- 
puted at  200,000.  Tliere  are  also  about  30,000  Jews.  The  population  in  1850  was 
1,514,909.     The  country  is  tranquil  and  prosperous. 

MALACHI,  PROPHECY  of  (ante),  has  a  place  in  the  canon  of  Scripture  which  has 
never  been  disputed  and  is  explicitly  confirmed  by  at  least  six  quotations  in  the  New 
Testament.  I.  As  to  the  time  when  it  was  written:  That  Malachi  was  contemporary 
with  the  latter  part  of  Neliemiah's  administration  is  argued  from  the  similar  slate  of 
things  mentioned  in  the  prophecy  and  the  history.  1.  Malachi  speaks  of  the  governor 
of  the  Jews  by  the  same  name  as  tliat  given  to  Nehemiah  by  the  Persian  king.  2. 
Malachi  reproves  the  priests  for  having  neglected,  despised,  and  profaned  the  worship 
of  God;  and  Nehemiah  relates  that,  on  his  return  a  second  time  from  Persia  to  Jerusalem, 
he  found  that  a  grandson  of  the  higli-priest  had  married  a  daughter  of  Sanbaliat,  the 
notorious  adversary  of  the  Jews' religion;  that  the  high-priest  had  established  Tobiali 
the  Ammonite  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple;  that  the  priests  and  the  Levites  were 
defiled,  their  sacred  covenant  despised,  and  the  Sabbatli  profaned.  3.  Malachi  charges 
the  w^iole  nation  of  the  Jews  with  having  robbed  God  by  withholding  the  tithes  and 
other  appointed  offerings;  and  Nehemiah  relates  that  during  his  absence  the  portions  of 
the  Levites  had  not  been  given  them,  and  that  consequently  they  and  the  singers 
appointed  to  conduct  the  services  had  gone  home  to  their  fields.  4.  Malachi  denounces 
judgments  on  the  nation  for  dealing  treacherously  with  the  wives  of  their  youth  and 
marrying  strange  wives;  and  Nehemiah  relates  that  the  Jews  had  married  wives  of 
Ashdod,  of  Ammon,  and  of  Moab,  and  that  their  children  spake  half  in  the  speech  of 
Ashdod,  having  lost  the  knowledge  of  their  fathers'  language.  II.  These  indications  of 
the  time  when  the  prophecy  was  written  explain  also  its  contents,  which  are:  1.  A 
declaration  of  God's  love  to  Israel  as  proved  by  their  history;  2.  An  address  to  the  priests 
rebuking  them  for  their  heartless,  mercenary,  and  corrupt  services,  threatening  them 
with  judgments  if  they  persisted  in  their  sins,  and  describing  the  character  of  a  true 
priest  in'bright  contrast  with  their  own;  3.  A  rebuke  of  the  people  for  their  mar- 
riages with  the  heathen  and  their  rejection  of  the  lawful  wives  of  their  youth,  who 
■were  left  to  weep  at  the  altars  of  God,  tlie  institutor  of  marriage  at  the  beginning  as 
a  perpetual  covenant;  4.  An  announcement  of  the  sudden  corning  of  the  Lord,  whom 
they  claimed  to  seek,  but  who  in  an  unexpected  coming  would  sit  in  judgment  against 
all  transgressors,  supplying  by  his  own  omniscience  swift  testimony  against  them;  5.  A 
call  to  repentance,  with  the  promise  of  abundant  blessings  to  all  who  obey;  6.  A  testi- 
mony that  there  were  some  who  feared  God,  and  an  assurance  to  them  that  they  would 
always  be  precious  in  his  sight;  7.  A  renewed  announcement  both  of  the  appointed 
judgment  and  of  the  promised  Savior,  before  whose  great  and  dreadful  day  one  in  the 
spirit  and  power  of  Elijah  the  prophet  would  come  calling  lathers  and  children  to  repent- 
ance as  the  only  way  of  avoiding  the  hastening  doom. 

MALACOSTRACA  (Gr.  malakos  soft,  ostraken,  shell),  Aristotle's  name  for  crusta- 
ceans. The  malacostraca  are  now  classified  as  a  sub-class  of  Crustacea,  which  comprises 
two  divisions,  edriophthalmata,  and  podophthalmata.  In  the  first  division  the  eyes  are 
sessile,  and  the  body  not  generally  protected  by  a  carapace.  It  comprises  tw^o  orders, 
amphiopoda  and  isopoda.  The  eyes  are  generally  compound,  but  are  sometimes  simple, 
and  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  wdiich  is  nearly  always  distinct  from  the  body.  The 
typical  number  of  feet  is  seven  pairs.  The  amphiopoda  include  the  wiiale-louse  (q.v.) 
and  the  sand-hopper  (q.v.).  A  section  of  this  order,  la>midopoda,  has  been  regarded  as  a 
distinct  order,  but  the  pretension  has  been  withdrawn.  In  isopoda  the  respiratory  organs 
are  not  thoracic  as  they  are  in  amphiopoda,  but  are  attached  to  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  abdomen.  There  are  two  eyes  formed  of  a  collection  of  simple  eyes,  or  are  some- 
times really  compound.  The  young  isopod  is  developed  within  a  larval  membrane  with- 
out appendages,  wiiich  after  a  time  bursts  and  sets  free  the  young,  wdiich  resemble  the 
adult  in  most  respects,  but  have  only  six  pairs  of  limbs  instead  of  seven.  Like  the 
amphiopoda,  some  are  aquatic,  and  some  terrestrial.  Milne-Edwards  divides  the 
isopoda  into  three  sections,  1,  natatory,  2,  sedentary,  and  3,  cursorial.  In  the  first  sec- 
tion some  of  the  animals  are  parasitic,  and  some  are  not.  In  the  second  section  they 
are  all  parasitic,  generally  within  the  gill  chambers  or  upon  the  ventral  surfaces  of 
decapod  crustaceans,  as  shrimps  and  others.  Tlie  third  section,  the  cursorial,  includes 
the  Avoo(l-louse(q.v.)and  limnoria  (q.v.).  The  second  division  of  malacostiaca,  %)odoyjU- 
thalmaia.  have  compound  eyes,  supported  upon  movable  stalks,  and  a  body  completely 
protected  by  a  carapace.  There  are  tw^o  orders,  stomapoda  (q.v.)  and  decapoda  (q.v.). 
see  also  iNVi^^RTEBRATE  Animals,  Lobster,  Crab,  and  Shrimp. 

MALAKANS.  a  religious  sect  in  the  Russo-Greek  church.  The  name  in  Russian  is 
Molocani,  i.e.,  milk-eaters,  who  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  eastern  church  take  milk  on 
fast-days.  The  term  Malakan  is  a  term  of  reproach.  They  prefer  to  b(^  called  Gospel- 
men.  A  Prussian  prisoner  of  war  settled  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  in  a  village 
of  southern  Russia,  and  spent  his  time  visiting  from  house  to  house,  and  explaining  the 
scriptures  to  the  people.     After  his  death  they  acknowiedged  him  as  the  founder  of 
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tlieir  new  helief.  The  ■>ralnkans  receive  llie  Bible  as  the  word  of  God.  They  hcliove  in 
the  tloctrine  of  tiie  Trinity,  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  receive  the  tea 
conmiaudmeuts.  and  forbid  idolatry  and  the  worship  of  saints.  They  consider  the 
taking  of  an  oatli  sinful,  and  enjoin  a  strict  observance  of  the  Lord's  day.  They  firmly 
believe  in  tlie  ndlleninum.  A  member  of  their  body,  Terenti  BelorelT,  a  fanatic, 
annotmced  in  1833  that  Christ  would  come  in  two  and  a  half  years.  Many  Malakans 
abaudoiR'd  their  callings,  and  awaited  the  event  with  fasting  and  prayer.  Beloreff 
believed  that  he  himself,  like  Elijah,  would  ascend  to  heaven  on  a  certain  day  in  a 
chariot  of  fire.  Thousands  of  ^lalakans  came  from  all  parts  of  Kussia  to  witness  the 
miracle.  He  appeared  seated  in  a  chariot,  ordered  the  multitude  to  prostrate  themselves, 
and  then,  extending  his  arms  as  an  ea^le  does  its  wings,  he  sprung  into  the  air,  fell  on 
tlij  heads  of  the  gazmg  crowds,  was  seized  and  dragged  to  prison  as  an  impostor.  He 
died  soon  after,  i^isanely  declaring  himself  the  pro])het  of  God.  But  many  of  the  Mala- 
kans still  believe  in  his  divine  mission.  Many  of  his  followers  afterwards  emigrated  to 
Georgia,  in  western  Asia,  and  settled  in  sight  of  mount  x\.rarat,  expecting  tlie  millennium. 
This'sect  spend  whole  days  and  nights  in  prayer,  and  have  all  tilings  in  common.  Tliey 
deny  the  sanctity  and  ne'cessit}'  of  fasts,  especially  for  men  who  have  to  work.  They 
oppose  popes  and  monks.  Under  the  late  emperor  Nicholas  they  were  severely  perse- 
cuted. 16.000  men  and  women  being  seized  by  the  police,  arranged  in  gangs,  and  driven 
with  rods  and  thongs  across  the  steppes  and  mountains  into  the  Caucasus.  A  great 
many  tied  across  the  Prutli  into  Turkey,  where  the  sultan  gave  them  a  village  called 
Tulcha  for  their  residence.     Dixon  in  his  Free  Russia  has  described  this  sect. 

MALAKIIOFF,  or  Malakoff.     See  Sebastopol,  ante. 

MALAMOCCO.     See  Venice,  ante. 

MALAN',  Cesar  Henri  Abraham,  d.d.,  1787-1864;  b.  Switzerland;  educated  at 
the  Geneva  academy,  and  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1810.  He  was  at  once  appointed 
])reacher  to  the  cathedral,  and  a  regent  of  the  academy.  The  Calvinistic  faith  in  Geneva 
liad  for  some  years  been  growing  more  and  more  rationalistic,  and  the  presbytery  of 
Geneva  had  issued  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  all  passages  in  relation  to 
the  divinity  of  Christ  were  so  changed  as  to  bear  a  Socinian  interpretation.  Malan 
denounced  the  alterations,  and  took  high  evangelical  ground ;  and  the  differences  between 
him  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  so  great  that  he  left  the  established  church  in 
1818.  For  a  time  he  preached  at  his  own  house,  but  after  1820  he  preached  in  an  inde- 
pendent church  of  his  own  called  La  Chapelle  du  Temoignage.  He  was  also  active  in 
many  other  directions.  He  founded  a  theological  school  at  Geneva,  and  introduced 
Sunday  schools  into  Switzerland.  His  followers  were  nicknamed  Momiers,  which  see. 
Malan  published,  among  other  books,  Lcs  Momiers  Sont-ils  Invisibles,  1828;  Les  Chants 
d/i  Sion,  1826;  Le  Temoignage  de  Dieu,  1833;  and  UEglise  Romaine,  published  in  English 
at  New  York  in  1844.  He  was  a  man  whose  zeal  for  truth,  fervor  of  spirit,  and  active 
beneticence  have  left  a  lasting  impress  on  his  own  land  and  through  central  Europe. 

MALAN'.  Solomon  Cesar,  d.d.,  b.  England,  1812;  a  son  of  Dr.  Cesar.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  in  1838  went  to  Calcutta  as  professor  of  the  classics  in  Bishop's 
college.  While  in  India  he  was  ordained  beacon,  and  acted  as  secretary  of  the  Asiatic 
society  of  Bengal.  Soon  after  his  return  to  England  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  made 
vicar  of  Brf)adwindsor  in  1845,  where  he  remained  till  1871,  when  he  became  prebendary 
of  Sarum.  He  has  ])ui)lished  many  books,  of  which  we  may  mention:  A  Plain  Exposi- 
tion of  the  ApoHflen"  Creed,  1847;  A  Systematic  List  of  British  Birds,  1848;  Who  is  God,  in 
China?  185i);  The  Gospel  According  to  Si.  John,  translated  from  the  eleven  oldest  versions, 
1862;  A  pica  for  the  Authorized  Version,  1869;  2 he  Liturgy  of  the  Orthodox  Armenian 
Church,  1870;  and  Original  Documents  of  the  Coptic  Church. 

MALAliEN,  or  ;Malar,  a  large  and  ]K;autiful  lake  of  Sweden.  It  stretches  west- 
ward from  the  Baltic,  and  lies  betw(;en  the  laens  of  Westevas,  Upsala,  Nycoping,  and 
Stockholm.  A  peculiarity  of  this  lake  is  that  it  consists  of  several  small  lakes  connected 
by  short  channels,  which  inclose  islands  to  the  number  of  1300.  Although  its  lenglli  is 
78  m.,  and  tlie  average  breadth  12,  hardly  a  clear  sheet  of  water  a  mile  "square  through 
tlie  wjiolc  extent  can  l)e  found.  It  sends  out  many  branches  to  the  n.  and  s.,  which 
extend  a  good  distance  inland.  One  of  them  extending  northward  is  25  m.  long.  All  of 
these  arm^  and  l)ranches  are  navigabhi  for  boats.  It  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  Baltic, 
and  numerous  steamers  ply  to  and  from  Stockholm,  which  isat  the  eastern  extremity,  on 
both  sides  of  the  lake.  Tlu;  advantages  of  the  navigation  on  lake  Malar  have 'been 
i!i:rea.sed  I)y  the  Soderfelge  and  Stromsholms  canals!  The  former  is  2  m.  long,  and 
opens  a  communication  with  the  Baltic;  the  latter  extends  from  the  western  end  of  the 
lake  50  m.  into  the  interior,  and  leads  to  the  region  of  the  mines  in  the  lake  of  Barken, 
which  is  327  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The  scenery  of  the  banks  is  exceedingly  l)eautiful, 
and  tiiere  are  many  villas  and  country-seats  belonging  to  the  residents  of  Stockholm. 

MALARIA  (Mias.ma,  ante),  bad  air.  There  are  varieties  of  malaria,  the  most  com- 
mon or  the  longest  known,  or  written  a])out,  being  miasmatic  malaria,  or  marsh  miasm, 
which  is  regarded  as  producing  the  various  fonns  of  inteimittent  and  remittent  fevers, 
and,  as  many  believe,  yellow  fever  (see  the  articles  under  these  titlei ).  Since  the  more 
systematic  and  microscopical  investigation  of  various  diseases,  it  has  been  shown  thai 
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many  other  diseases,  some  of  which  are  coutagious,  are  produced  by  poisoned,  infected, 
or  bad  air — in  other  words,  by  malaria.  Air  impregnated  or  polluted  by  sewer  gas  is 
the  malaria  productive  of  putrid  sore  throat  or  putrid  fever  (diphtheria)  (q.v.),  and  per- 
haps the  origin  of  scarlet  fever.  A  form  of  fever  called  typho-malarial  appears  to  be 
caused  by  a  mixture  of  putiid  malaria  and  marsh  miasm,  although  most  authorities  do 
not  regard  it  as  a  distinct  disease,  but  a  mixture.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  term 
malaria  should  be  restricted  to  marsh  miasm,  saying  that  air  which  is  infected  with  the 
seeds  of  any  disease,  as,  for  instance,  smalI-])ox,  might  be  called  malaria,  as  well  as  that 
which  produces  diphtheria  or  putrid  fever;  but  it  is  fairly  conservative  and  proper  to 
regard  as  malaria  all  air  which  is  infected  by  the  products  of  organic  decomposition  and 
putrefaction,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  aud  which  in  their  origin  may  be  so  traced, 
although  after  being  generated  they  may  be  contagious. 

MALATESTA,  the  name  of  an  Italian  family  settled  in  the  Romagna.  The  family 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  count  Carpegna  de'  Billi,  whose  violence  got  him  the 
name  of  mala  testa,  i.  e.  "bad  head."  Their  principal  branch  was  the  ruling  family  of 
Rimini,  of  which  Malatesta,  count  of  Verrucchio,  had  possessed  himself  in  1295.  He  was 
an  active  Guelph  partisan,  as  was  his  son  and  successor  Malestino,  who  annexed  Cesena 
in  1314.  One  of  his  brothers,  Giovanni,  was  the  husband  of  that  Francesca,  daughter  of 
Guido  da  Polenta,  and  mistress  of  Giovanni's  brother  Paolo,  whose  pathetic  story  is 
found  in  Dante's  Inferno.  Malatestino's  brother  Pandolfo  I.  succeeded  him,  and  con- 
tinued the  traditional  policy  of  his  family,  in  supporting  the  pope  against  the  Ghibellines. 
Malatestino's  son  Ferrantino  succeeded  Pandolfo  in  1826,  but  was  driven  out  of  Rimini 
by  the  pope  in  1335;  and  Pandolfo's  sons  Malatesta  and  Galeotto  were  made  joint  lords 
of  Rimini.  They  largely  increased  the  power  of  the  family,  bringing  under  their  rule 
part  of  Cervia,  Fano,  part  of  Fermo,  Fossombrone,  and  Pesaro.  Malatesta  died  in  1364, 
but  Galeotto  reigned  till  1385,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sons.  Carlo  and  Pandoffo  III. 
Carlo  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  pope  Gregory  XII. ,  during  the  great  schism,  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  emperor  Sigismund,  and  one  of  the  ablest  commanders  of  Ills  time.  Both  he 
and  Pandolfo  III.  held  commands  in  the  armies  of  the  Visconti,  dukes  of  Milan;  and 
next  to  the  Visconti  the  Malatesta  family  was  at  that  time  the  most  powerful  in  Italy. 
It  was  connected  by  marriage  with  the  houses  of  Urbino  and  Moutifeltro,  and  it  had  pos- 
session at  one  time  of  Bergamo  and  Brescia.  Pandolfo  III.  died  in  1421,  and  Carlo  in  1427, 
without  issue.  Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Malatesti  is  Sigismondo  Pandolfo, 
who  died  in  1468.  He  was  a  patron  of  artists  and  authors,  the  founder  of  a  library  at 
Rimini,  and  a  skillful  general  who  fought  for  himself,  for  Venice,  Naples,  Sienna,  Flor- 
ence, and  Aragon,  and  who  made  war  upon  the  pope  and  was  excommunicated  in  1460. 
He  was  a  son-in-law  of  Francesco  Sforza.  The  last  Maletesta  who  was  lord  of  Rimini, 
was  Pandolfo  IV.,  driven  out  by  Clement  VII.  in  1526,  when  Rimini  was  added  to  the 
dominions  of  the  pope,  of  wliom  it  had  originally  been  held  as  a  fief.  The  family  was  of 
German  origin,  and  a  member  of  it  is  mentioned  in  the  early  chronicles  as  being  imperial 
vicar  of  Rimini  under  Otlio  HI. 

MALAY  PENIISrSITLA,  or  Malacca.  The  name  Malacca  having  by  erroneous 
usage  come  to  be  applied  to  the  British  settlement  on  the  s.w.  portion  of  the  peninsula 
rather  than  to  the  peninsula  entire  as  it  should  be,  we  will  describe  it  under  the  head  by 
which  it  is  also  known,  as  the  Malay  peninsula.  It  is  the  most  southerly  part  of  the 
continent  of  Asia,  extending  from  lat.  1°  to  12°  n.,  and  between  long.  98°  and  104°  e.  of 
Greenwich.  It  is  775  m.  in  length  n.  and  s.,  with  an  average  width  of  about  100  m., 
and  an  area  of  75,000  sq.  miles.  The  gulf  of  Siam  and  the  China  sea  wash  its  eastern 
shore,  and  the  straits  of  Malacca  and  the  Indian  ocean  its  western. 

A  range  of  granite  mountains  extends  northerly  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula ; 
its  highest  summits  being  in  the  southerly  part,  between  lat.  6°  and  7°  n.,  which  are 
6,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Innumerable  rivers  flow  e.  and  w.  from  the  mountains,  forming 
bars  at  their  mouths  that  render  them  of  little  value  for  navigation  or  harbors.  The  coimtry 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  has  considerable  table-land,  of  fair  fertility,  and  well 
timbered.  But  the  timber  is  not  of  species  possessing  greatest  commercial  value.  Ebony, 
sapan,  eagle-wood,  and  the  cancG  of  commerce  known  as  Malacca,  are  the  principal. 
Dense  jungles,  the  broken  character  of  the  surface,  and  occasional  swamps,  make  the 
country  difficult  to  explore.  The  Perak  on  the  w. ,  and  Pahang,  are  the  largest  rivers. 
There  is  a  small  lake  between  the  latter  and  the  English  settlement  of  Malacca.  The 
products  of  the  forests,  besides  those  timbers  already  named,  are  caoutchouc,  gutta- 
percha, cocoa-nuts,  gums,  spices,  and  resins.  The  products  of  the  soil  are  rice,  tobacco, 
sugar-cane,  coffee,  cotton,  bananas,  yams,  pine-apples,  durians,  and  the  mangosteen — the 
two  latter  large  fruits.  Tin  mines  liave  been  worked  in  the  mountains,  but  the  mining 
is  not  prosecuted  with  increasing  production;  gold  has  been  found  in  limited  quantities. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  near  the  sea  is  about  80°.  There  is  no  winter  or  rainy 
season,  but  rains  fall  frequently  throughout  the  year,  so  that  the  climate  is  uniformly 
hot  and  moist,  and  subject  to  frequent  fogs  and  heavy  dews.  The  annual  rainfall  is 
about  100  inches.  Wliere  the  land  is  swept  by  sea  breezes  the  climate  is  healthful.  The 
districts  peculiarly  subject  to  malarial  disease  of  a  virulent  type  are  local,  and  are  apt  to 
be  contiguous  to  fresh-water  streams  or  marshes.  The  animals  of  the  peninsula  are 
numerous.     There  are  eight  species  of  the  cat  family,  the  largest  the  tiger  aud  the  leoi^ard, 
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both  Oi  large  size,  numerous,  and  danirerous.  The  Indian  elephant  is  here  ir.dircnons, 
and  two  species  of  rhinoceros.  The  bulTalo  is  a  native,  and  is  domesticated  for  riding 
and  for  draught.  Besides  the  domestic  ox  there  are  t^vo  species  of  wild  ox  peculii.r  to 
the  peninsula;  a  wild  and  a  domestic  goat;  three  species  of  deer;  one  small  bear:  ten  spr(i(S 
of  monkey;  and  the  ant-eater.  The  bats  are  the  most  peculiar  of  all  the  animals  of  the 
peninsula';  one  of  them,  the  kaluug,  or  vampire,  being  larger  than  a  crow,  flies  hi^h  iu 
great  flocks,  and  is  destructive  of  "fruit.  Sheep,  hogs,  and  some  varieties  of  fcrei^n 
fowls  have  been  introduced  and  acclimated.  Of  birds  there  are  some  of  great  bct.uiy. 
The  marak,  or  wild  i)eacock,  the  double-spurred  peacock,  and  several  species  of  phcr.sant 
are  the  most  remarkable  for  their  plumage.  Partridges,  snipe,  sun-birds,  woodptckcir, 
wild  cock,  pigeons  of  numerous  species  and  great  variety  of  size,  a  brilliant  variety  t  f 
parrots,  and  kites  and  hawks  abound.  Of  reptiles  thei'e  are  forty  species  of  snakes,  sca  end 
of  them  poisonous,  particularly  the  cobra;  and  the  alligator,  iguana,  and  lizards.  Fish 
are  abundant  and  among  the  finest  flavored  in  the  Avorld.  They  constitute  the  main  food 
of  the  people  by  the  seaside.  Shell-flsh  are  rare,  though  shells  not  containing  animals 
valued  for  food  are  large,  beautiful,  and  numerous. 

The  population  of  the  peninsula  is  estimated  at  500,000,  but  this  is  little  better  than  a 
guess.  It  is  pretty  near  tlie  geographical  center  of  population  of  the  Malay  race,  avLo 
occup)'  all  its  shores,  though  iu  the  n.  part,  and  especially  away  from  the  coast,  the 
Siamese  are  numerous,  and  some  negroes  are  found  in  the  interior.  The  northern  part 
of  the  peninsula  is  uneler  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Siam;  the  southern  has  mostly 
fallen  uneler  the  sway  of  the  British,  whose  colon)-  of  Malacca  (see  Malacca)  on  the  s.  w. 
coast,  and  Singiipore  near  the  s.  point,  are  the  local  centers  of  its  power.  The  Duteh 
cedeel  the  settlement  of  3Ialacca  aiiel  Singapore  to  the  English  in  1824,  in  exchange  for 
concessions  in  Sumatra  and  elsewhere.  The  Malays  have  been  too  long  renowned  for 
their  daring  as  navigators,  and  their  aggressive  pirac}',  not  to  have  won  the  considera- 
tion of  all  nations  which  have  come  to  greatness  through  the  same  manifestations  of 
barbarian  vigor.  Their  cruelly  and  treachery  are  probably  not  greater  than  the  cruelly 
and  treachery  of  European  peoples  iu  the  centuries  succeeding  the  dark  ages;  ar.d 
remembering  that  the  vast  and  intricate  coacts  of  the  islands  and  countries  occupied  by 
the  Malays  inviteel  all  their  entei prise  to  be  expended  in  maritime  excursions,  and  th:;t 
a  forbidding  wilderijcss  of  jungles  and  wild  beasts  repelled  enterprise  inland,  it  may  n(,t 
be  unfair  to  place  them  in  the  same  category  of  bolel  rovers  as  the  pirate  Norsemen  ai.el 
Danes  of  our  own  English  ancestiy.  As  to  the  excessive  treacher}'  which  has  always 
been  attributed  to  them  it  is  hardly  probable  that  so  widespread  an  opinion  is  witlu  ut 
good  basis  of  fact.  Yet  those  who  have  of  late  years  had  good  means  of  studying  tluir 
characteristics  report  that,  under  kind  treatment  anel  fair  dealing,  they  are  "transformed 
into  an  entirely  different  character,  displaying  gratitude,  affection,  tidelit}^  and  higher 
sentiments  of  honor  than  are  found  among  any  other  class  of  natives  in  India."  The 
vigor  and  energy  of  the  Malays  as  seamen  and  pirates  have  for  centuries  made  them  the 
teiTor  of  the  more  peaceful  East  Indians  and  ^Mongolians,  as  well  as  of  the  Europeans 
engaged  in  commerce  with  the  east.  A  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  lived  at 
sea  rather  than  upon  the  land.  Iheir  boats,  f re  m  20  to  30  ft.  in  length,  were  arranged 
for  cooking  near  the  prow,  their  fishing  and  other  conveniences  in  the  middle,  and  the 
sleeping-room  in  the  stern.  Thus,  with  fish  for  their  j  rincipal  food  and  the  fruits  of 
the  shores  to  be  hael  for  the  seeking,  roving  became  their  daily  life,  and  piracy  the 
natural  enterprise  of  the  warlike — as  it  is  of  the  warlike  everywhere — by  land  or  sea 
The  more  civilized  of  the  natives  are  ]\rohammedans;  the  others  are  pagans  of  many 
shades.  The  former  claim  to  be  descended  fjom  Malays  of  Sumatra  who  migrated  into 
or  invaded  the  peninsula  in  the  11th  or  12th  c,  and  drove  the  former  inhabitants  into 
the  mountains.  ]Mohanunedanism  took  root  here  in  the  13th  c,  and  IVfalacca  was  the 
capital  for  rulers  who  had  embraced  Mohammedanism  from  the  year  1276.  In  the  15th 
c.  the  peninsula  was  an  .  ppanage  of  tlie  king  of  Siam.  In  1511  the  Portuguese,  under 
Albuquerque,  overthrew  the  Malayan  sultan,  and  asserteel  Portuguese  dominion. 

MALAYS  (anfe)(^\a].  hijo.  Javan.  oranrfmrrlayv,  travelingmen,  emigrants),  a  branch  of 
the  Mongoloid  race  which  gives  name  to  a  large  linguistic  family,  the  ]\Ialayo-Polynesian. 
Stre'icliing  from  Easter  island  to  ^NFadagascar,  and  from  IScav  Zealand  to  the  Northern 
Sandwich  islands,  it  covers  al)out  :" 3,000  l)y  5,000  miles.  From  the  island  of  Hainan  as 
a  center,  a  curve  may  be  described  wliich  will  fall  inside  Borneo  and  cut  across  the 
Malay  peninsula.  If  another  circle  be  roughly  drawn  from  Saigon  as  a  center,  includ- 
ing Formosa,  tlie  Philip])ines,  Celebes,  cutting  Sandalwood  i.«land,  and  taking  in  the 
Sunda  groups,  including:  Java  anel  Sumatra.  Ww.  half-moon  so  formed  shows  the  country 
of  the  true  iNFalay  race,  and  tlience  the  allied  dialects  spread  out  like  a  fan  towaiel 
Hawaii  and  New  Zealand.  This  eastern  area  is  cut  across  by  the  Papuans,  or  Austra- 
lians and  Melaneslans.  from  New  Zealand  to  tlie  Ladrones.  and  from  New  Guinea  to 
the  eastern  Fijis.  To  the  west  of  the  Mala}'  arcliipelago,  .southern  Ceylon,  tlie  Maladirs, 
and  the  Seychelles  show  tlie  probal)le  line  of  settlement  toward  Madagascar.  It  seems 
at  present  undetermined  how  much  or  how  little  ISIalay  blood  be  present  in  the  brown 
islanders,  Polynesians.  Wallace,  probably  best  informed  of  all,  considers  the  Papujins 
and  Polynesians  as  one  in  rare.  Peschel  thinks  the  Au-fialians  Papuans  of  a  debased 
type,  and  the  Sandwich  islanders  half-blood  Malitys.     Certainly  the  men  of  the  Ladrones 
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are  half-breeds,  and  there  is  adisthict  mixture  of  races  all  along  the  curve  of  contact, 
so  that  brown  men,  as  in  Papua,  are  mixed  with  true  Papuans,  and  black  Fijis  speak 
a  Pol3^nesian  dialect.  Tlie  whole  subject  can  be  rightly  understood  only  by  a  study  of 
the  very  curious  distribution  of  the  fauna,  and  of  the  complicated  ocean  currents.  W'al- 
hice,  in" separating  these  races,  thus  describes  the  MaLiy  by  contrast:  "The  Malay  is  of 
short  stature,  brown-skinned,  straight  haired,  beardless,  and  smooth-bodied.  The 
Papuan  is  taller,  black-skinned,  frizzly-haired,  bearded,  and  hairy-bodied.  The  former 
is  broad-faced,  has  a  small  nose  and  tlat  eyebrows;  the  latter  is  long-faced,  has  a  large 
and  prominent  nose,  and  projecting  eyebrows.  Tlie  Malay  is  bashful,  cold,  undemon- 
strative, and  quiet;  the  Papuan  is  bold,  impetuous,  excitable,  and  noisy.  The  former 
is  grave  and  seldom  laughs:  the  latter  is  joyous  and  laughter-loving;  the  one  conceals 
the  emotions,  the  other  displays  them.  It  would  seem  that  the  Malays  are  a  nation  of 
emigrants,  who  have  penetrated  as  far  south-east  as  New  Guinea,  yet  there  seem  no  traces 
of  an  indigenous  ])opulation.  The  small  and  barbarous  black  race,  said  to  occur  at 
various  points  within  the  Malay  limit,  may  easily  be  explained  as  etiolated  and  roving 
Papuans,  like  the  Australians,  while  the  Alfuros  and  other  supposed  differing  tribes 
are  probably  only  brown  types  of  half-breeds.  The  black  races  of  India  differ  both  in 
language  and  physique,  notably  in  the  hair.  Tliere  are  indications  that  the  original 
home  of  the  Mong()loid  races,  which  stretch  from  Styria  to  east  Greenland  and  from 
cape  Horn  to  north  Norway,  may  have  been  in  some  of  the  large  islands  of  the  Sunda 
group.  The  few  Malay  traditions  locate  a  former  seat  of  power  at  Menang  Kaibo  in 
Sumatra.  How  far  Brahmanism  penetrated,  if  at  all,  is  doubtful,  but  Buddhism  was 
introduced  probably  about  the  5tli  c,  and,  about  the  end  of  the  13th,  Islam.  Nearly  at 
that  time  they  settled  in  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  started  a  strong  government  in  Malac- 
ca, which  was  finally  broken  up  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  16th  century.  To  some 
32,000,000  the  relative  religious  proportions  are  now  about  as:  Evangelical  Christians, 
7;  Roman  Catholics,  88;  Mohammedans,  800;  Buddhists,  60;  Pagans,  45.  Their  lan- 
guage is  the  lingua  franca  of  east  Asia,  and  they  penetrate  everywhere  as  traders  and 
pirates.  Travelers  differ  as  to  their  character,  some  representing  them  as  gentle  and 
polite,  others  as  treacherous  and  quarrelsome;  both  views  may  not  be  far  from  the 
truth,  the  ruling  races  in  the  settlements  being  lazy  and  enervated,  wdiile  many  of  the 
wild  tribes  are  so  uncivilized  as  to  have  been  taken  for  different  races.  The  Battaks  are 
still  partly  cannibals. 

The  lino-uistic  relations  are  thus  tabulated: 


POLYNESIANS, 
Eastern  Division, 


MELANESIANS,      I 


MONGOLOID  RACE. 

Malay-Polynesian  Family. 

f     a.  North, 

b.  Nortli-east, 
I     c.  East, 

d.  Middle, 

e.  West, 
/.  South-west, 


Middle, 


MALAY-JAVANESE, 
Western, 


Hawaii. 

Marquesas. 

Tahiti. 

Rarotonga. 
j  Samoa. 
( Tonga. 

Maori. 

Fiji  and  some  dozen  neighboring  dialects. 


r 


1.  Tagala,  Islands, 


M  U  L  A  Y  U- J  A  W  I,     J 

Archipelago,  j 


a.  North-east, 

b.  North, 

c.  South, 

d.  West, 

a.  North, 

b.  South-west, 

c.  South, 


Ladronas. 

Formosa. 

Philippines. 

Malagassi. 

Malay. 

Ja,vanese. 

Sunda. 


d.  Many  patois  of  the  islands  and  of 
savage  tribes,  orang  laoot,  orang 
bajav,  etc. 


The  Malay  tongue  {haJiasajatm,  mcenjawikau,  to  talk  Malay)  is  probably  a  dialect  of 
north  Sumatra,  of  which  Jawa  is  the  old  name.  The  old  literary  alphabet  is  the  Kawi, 
probably  formed  from  Pali,  through  either  a  Birmani  or  Siamese  medium,  about  the  6th 
c,  is  neither  crumpled  like  the  one  nor  rounded  like  the  other,  but  is  easily  recognized 
by  its  square  and  nearly  identical  letters.  They  are  h,  n,  ch.  r,  k,  d.  t,  s,  w,  1,  p,  d 
thick,  dh,  y,  ny,  m.  g,  b,  t  thick,  ng,  rl,  Ir.  Vowel  sounds:  a,  oe  as  in  b/if.  i.  u  as  in  boot, 
e  as  in  cane,  o,  au  as  in  ?iou\  Originally  there  were  less  than  a  dozen,  with  few  or  no 
aspirates  or  fricatives,  but  with  the  nasals.  It  is  now  written  in  a  peculiar  Arabic 
Neskhi,  with  29  consonants  and  8  vowel  sounds.  Other  alphabets  ot  tlie  family  are  in 
Bugi,  Manhkasar,  Celebes,  a  new  one  self-evolved  by  the  Battaks,  and  one  in  the  Phil- 
ippines which  resembles  most  a  true  Indian.     Malay  literature  is  rich,  but  little  original. 

There  is  a  romantic  and  mythological  poem,  founded  as  usual  on  the  Mahabharata; 
phiys  and  recitations  like  the  Siamese;  love  songs  and  popular  songs,  simple  and  most 
interesting  of  all;  and  tales  from  the  Arabic  and  Sanskrit,  including  animal-myths,  in 
wiiich  the  jackal  (Sans,  srigala)  plays  the  chief  role.  The  Malay  is  not  an  isolated  lan- 
guage, yet'  it  has  not  now  the  usual  flexibility  of  an  agglutinating  one,  nor  must  the 
reader  ever  expect  in  such  a  tongue  the  idea  of  either  time  or  regimen;  the  verbs  appear 
under  aspects,  as  in  Russian,  and  the  nouns  in  relation,  as  in  Hebrew.  Roots,  sup- 
posedly one  syllabled,  are  enlarged  by  affixes,  strong  consonants  being  precessed  and  the 
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tliree  nasals  inserted  or  substituted  whenever  possible.  Vowel  change  plays  a  great 
role,  evolving,  with  ])recession,  sometimes  a  dozen  words.  Interior  contraction  istlie  rule. 
Doubling  is  carried  to  its  limit;  either  of  the  whole  word  with  or  without  moditicaliou; 
with  miiial  change;  with  a  play  upon  simihir  syllables  like  Basque,  or  with  insertion  of 
a  preposition.  Prepositions  are  partly  pretixed,  partly  suffi.xed,  and  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  say  whetiier  they  intiuence  most,  or  exactly  in  what  way,  a  noun  or  a  verb,  as 
in  so-called  Semitic  participles.  3Iuch  the  same  may  be  said  of  pronouns.  On  the 
whole,  the  language  is  easy,  soft-sounding,  with  a  nasal  clang,  and  a  great  capacity  for 
crude  metaphor  in  plaj^s  upon  words  and  expressions  of  complicated  relations.  Author- 
ities: W.  V.  Humboldt,  Ueber  d.  Kaici-spr.  (1840,  3  vols.);  Fr.  Mueller,  Ueh.  d.  Ursp.  d. 
iSchrift  d.  mal.  Voelkcr,  Bui.  W.  Akad  (ISiio);  Waitz,  Anthropol.  d.  jVaturvoelker  {iSiSd,  5 
vols.);  The  Races  of  Man,  Oscar  Peschal  (1876,  1vol.);  The  Malay  Archipel.,  A.  li.  Wal- 
lace (1869,  2  vols.);  IVie  Geofj.  Diatrib.  of  Animals,  A.  R.  Wallace  (1876,  2  vols.);  The 
Science  of  La n(/ II age,  A.  Horclacque  (1877,  1  vol.). 

MALBONE',  Edward  G.  ;  1777-1807;  b.  Newport,  R.  I. ;  at  the  age  of  17  resided  in 
Providence  as  a  portrait-painter;  removed  in  1796  to  Boston  and  pursued  his  profession 
with  success;  accompanied  Washington  AUston  to  Charleston  in  1800,  and  sailed  for 
Europe  in  1801;  met  in  London,  Benjamin  West,  president  of  the  royal  society,  who 
urgecl  him  to  make  that  city  his  permanent  residence;  but  he  returned  to  Charleston. 
For  several  3'ears  he  traveled  extensively  in  the  United  States,  and  painted  miniatures 
in  the  chief  cities;  visited  the  West  Indies  in  1806  for  his  health.  His  best  picture  is 
"The  Hours;"  the  present,  past,  and  future,  being  represented  by  tliree  female  figures. 

MALCOM,  IIovfATiD,  D.D.  LL.D.,  1799-1879;  b.  Philadelphia;  graduated  at  Dicken- 
son  college  in  1817;  studied  theology  at  Princeton  seminary;  was  ordained,  and  settled 
as  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.  In  1825-26  he  traveled  extensively  in 
behalf  of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union  in  whose  organization  he  took  a  prominent 
part;  in  1827  he  was  pastor  of  the  Federal  Street  Baptist  church,  Boston;  in  1835  he  was 
sent  to  visit  the  Baptist  missions  in  India,  Burmah.  Siam,  China,  and  Africa;  in  1839-49 
was  president  of  the  college  at  Georgetown,  Ky.,  and  of  the  university  of  Lewisburg, 
Penn.,  in  1851-59,  acting  also  as  professor  of  mathematics  and  moral  philosophy  in  both 
institutions.  On  account  of  throat  disease  he  left  the  university  and  retired  to  Phila- 
delphia. In  1841  he  received  the  degree  of  d.d.  from  the  university  of  Vermont  and 
Union  college,  N.  Y.,  at  the  same  time,  and  of  ll.d.  from  the  Lewisburg  institution 
after  his  resignation.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  tract  society,  and  a 
vice-pr(;sident  from  the  beginning.  He  published  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  widch  was 
often  republished  in  this  country  and  in  England;  Travels  in  South-eastern  Asia.,-  Index 
to  Helifjious  Literature;  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Atonement;  The  Christian  Bute  of  Mar- 
riar/e;  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Malcom-;  edited  also  The  Imitation  of  Christ;  Robert  Hall's  77e^/> 
to  Zion's  Travelers;  Law's  Serious  Call;  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion,  with  introduction, 
notes,  etc.  He  has  published  also  several  addresses,  and  contributed  many  papers  to 
periodicals. 

MALCZEW'SKI,  Antoni,  1792-1826;  b.  Poland;  educated  by  a  French  private  tutor 
at  his  home  in  Dubno,  and  subsequently  a  student  at  Krzemieniec,  where  he  showed  a 
decided  aptitude  for  mathematics.  In  1811  he  entered  the  Polish  army  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  a  position  which  would  enable  him  to  marry  a  cousin  with  whom  he  had  fallen 
in  love — the  family  estate,  impoverished  by  his  father,  a  gen.  in  the  Polish  and  after- 
wards in  the  Russian  ami}-,  being  insufficient  to  justify  him  in  marrying.  She  married, 
however,  a  richer  man,  in  1812.  and  Malczewski's  character  seems  to  have  derived  from 
this  disappointment  a  misanthropy,  which  is  manifest  in  all  his  poetiy.  When  Russia 
took  poss(?ssion  of  Poland  he  received  an  appointment  on  the  suite  of  Alexander  II., 
but  in  1816,  in  consequence  of  a  duel,  left  the  army  and  spent  the  next  five  years  in 
travel  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  France.  In  1821  he  settled  on  a  farm  in  the  Ukrains, 
and  during  his  residence  there  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  his  native  language,  which 
he  had  long  neglected  for  the  French.  He  had  spent  what  property  lie  had  during  his 
travels,  his  farming  experiment  proved  a  failure,  and  he  was  dependent  on  the  charity 
of  h's  landloi'd  for  the  lodgings  in  Warsaw  where  he  died.  His  poem  Maria,  in  two 
cantos,  was  ))ublished  at  Warsaw  shortly  before  his  death.  It  had  been  wn'itten  at  his 
farm  in  the  Ukraine.  Received  with  entire  neglect  at  first,  then  attacked  on  the  score 
of  its  deficiencies  in  language  and  versification,  it  finally  took  a  place  in  popular  favor 
second  only  to  some  of  the  works  cf  Mickiewicz. 

MALDEN,  a  t.  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  4  m.  n.  of  Boston,  on  the  Boston  and  Maine 
railroad;  pop.  7,367;  the  Maiden  river  furnishes  water-i)ower  for  several  factories. 
There  are  2  weekly  newspapers,  2  baidvs,  and  hotels,  scliools,  etc.  It  is  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Boston,  anrl  has  attracted  from  that  city  a  fine  class  of  business  men,  wdio 
find  it  a  pleasant  home. 

MALET,  Claue::  Franc^ots  de.     See  Mallet,  ante. 

MALHERBE,  Franc;ois  de,  1555-1628;  b.  Caen.  France;  son  of  an  untitled  magis- 
trate. His  education  was  liegun  at  Caen,  continued  \\\  Paris,  and  completed  l)y  travel 
under  the  tuition  of  a  Calvinist,  Richard  Diuoth,  who  accompanied  him  to  Heidelberg 
and  Basle.     But  religious  instmction  irritated  him.     He  broke  with  his  father,  who  was 
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a  Calvinist,  and  found  favor  with  Henry,  due  d'Anirouleme,  to  whom  he  became  private 
secretary  at  Aix,  He  was  ah-eady  noted  for  his  ciidcal  taste  in  poetry,  though  not  for 
his  own  productions,  and  acquired  a  fame  for  the  piquant  ill-nature  of  his  wit.  Natu- 
rall}'-  it  brought  him  ill  fortune,  and  for  many  years  after  the  death  of  his  patron  he  suf- 
fered for  meaus  to  live.  His  poem.  Larmes  de  St.  Pierre,  published  in  Paris  in  1587,  was 
his  first  noted  work.  Near  1600  the  attention  of  Henry  IV.  was  attracted  to  the  poet, 
who  soon  after  was  called  to  the  court,  and  from  that  time  ranked  as  the  first  poet  of 
France.  Avarice,  wit,  in  epigram  and  verse,  and  terse  forms  of  expression,  were  his 
characteristics. 

MALICE.  While  malice,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  means  an  evil  disposition  or  state 
of  mind  of  one  person  towards  another,  in  law  it  denotes  the  intent  or  purpose  which 
precedes  and  causes  an  unjustifiable,  illegal  act.  Malice,  in  law,  is  not  confined  to  a 
particular  intent  of  an  act  to  the  injury  of  a  particular  person,  but  to  a  general  intent 
of  injury  preceding  the  unlawful  act;  thus,  if  one  shoot  A.,  intending  to  shoot  B.,  he  is 
nevertheless  guilty  of  murder  with  malice  prepense.  Malice,  in  law,  is  divided,  for  con- 
venience of  proof,  into  express  and  implied.  Express  malice  is  where  the  defendant's 
intent  to  commit  the  crime  is  directly  proved;  implied  malice  is  where  the  intent  to 
commit  the  crime  is  presumed  by  the  law  from  the  facts,  and  where  a  defendant  is  shown 
to  have  intended  an  act,  he  is  presumed  to  have  intended  all  the  consequences  of  that 
act.  In  the  law  of  torts,  malice  means  the  unjustifiable  commission  of  an  act  injurious 
to  another, 

MALICIOUS  PROSECUTIOISr,  a  prosecution,  either  criminal  or  civil,  by  regular 
process  of  law,  unwarranted  by  the  proved  facts,  and  instituted  without  probable  cause. 
As  the  person  against  whom  such  prosecution  has  been  brought  has  been  arrested  or 
imprisoned  if  it  were  by  criminal  suit,  and  has  been  put  to  expense  if  it  were  by  civil 
suit,  he  has  a  right  to  sue,  and,  if  he  can  establish  the  groundlessness  of  the  prosecution, 
to  recover  from  the  person  who  instituted  it.  The  person  who  brings  an  action  for 
malicious  prosecution  must  show  that  the  former  action  was  groundless  and  is  at  an  end; 
that  it  was  conducted  in  regular  course  of  law  before  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction; 
and  that  it  was  malicious  and  without  probable  cause.  Probable  cause  exists  when 
there  were  such  circumstances  as  would  properly  justify  a  man  of  sound  discretion  and 
reason  in  believing  that  the  defendant  committed  the  act  for  which  the  prosecution  was 
begun.  In  the  absence  of  probable  cause,  malice  will  be  inferred ;  but  if  it  be  con- 
clusively shown  that  the  prosecutor  acted  in  good  faith,  evidence  of  actual  malice  must 
be  given.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  probable  cause  be  shown,  proof  of  actual  malice 
will  not  maintain  an  action.  The  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  person  prosecuted  does  not 
f>ffect  the  question  of  probable  cause,  which  depends  upon  the  evidence  of  the  existence, 
in  the  prosecutor's  mind,  of  a  belief,  founded  upon  reasonable  grounds,  of  the  guilt  of 
the  accused  person.  What  constitutes  probable  cause  is  a  mixed  question  of  law  and 
fact;  that  is,  if  there  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  facts,  the  court  decides  whether  those  facts 
constitute  probable  cause;  but  if  the  facts  are  disputed,  the  jury  are  to  find  the  facts, 
under  instruction  from  the  court  as  to  what  facts  are  sufficient  to  make  out  probable 
cause. 

MALIGNANT  DISEASES,  a  name  applied  to  those  affections  of  the  animal  system 
characterized  by  a  disposition  to  the  formation  of  products  which  have  the  power  of 
propagation  at  the  expense  of  the  normal  tissues,  or  which  so  poison  the  blood  that  it 
soon  becomes  unfit  to  maintain  life.  Some  of  these  diseases  are  tumors  (q.v.),  and 
come  within  the  province  of  the  surgeon,  wdiile  others  are  the  subjects  of  the  physician. 
The  principal  malignant  tumors  are  cancer  (q.v.),  and  sarcoma  (q.v.).  The  term  malig- 
nant applied  to  diseases  not  surgical  is  sometimes  rather  indefinite,  although  in  some 
cases  the  application  is  entirely  appropriate.  Scarlet  fever,  when  of  a  very  severe  form, 
with  sloughing  of  the  affected  tissues  of  the  throat,  and  with  blood-poisoning  to  the 
extent  of  producing  death  in  48  hours,  is  truly  called  malignant;  but  when  less  severe, 
although  very  dangerous,  it  is  often  called  semi-malignant,  and  most  cases  are  character- 
ized by  more  or  less  tendency  to  malignancy.  So  in  diphtheria,  the  severe  cases,  and 
wdiich  are  more  properly  called  putiid  fever,  or  malignant  sore  throat,  are  essentially 
malignant.  Asiatic  cholera  (q.v)  is  a  malignant  disease,  and  one  of  its  names  is  malig- 
nant cholera.  Malignant  pustule  (q.v)  is  also  a  malignant  affection,  but  according  to 
John  Hunter's  definition  it  would,  perhaps,  come  under  the  head  of  tumor.  One 
form  of  intermittent  fever  (q.v.)  is  truly  malignant,  as  in  some  cases  it  is  incurable, 
poisoning  the  blood  and  affecting  the  nervous  system  in  a  really  malignant  manner. 
There  are  forms  of  small-pox  which  are  called  malignant,  but  the  term  in  this  disease  is 
of  rather  indefinite  application,  the  disease  not  benig  essentially  malignant,  and  only 
taking  0!i  that  character  because  of  the  excessive  nmoynt  of  morbid  matter,  whereas  the 
poison  of  diphtheria  and  of  malignant  or  pernicious  intermittent  fever  appears  to  pos- 
sess mtrinsic  malignancy  independent  of  quantity. 

MALLARD.     See  Duck,  ante. 

MALLET,  Paul  Henri,  1730-1807;  b.  Switzerland.  In  1753  he  became  profossorof 
French  literature  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  and  gave  his  attention  to  the  origin, 
antiquities,  and  mythology  of  the"^  ancient  peoples  of  the'north,  pubhsliing  the  results  of 
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his  !«twdy  in  the  InProchiction  d  VHiMoire  du  Danemark,  published  in  Copenliageu, 
1755-50.  Kc'tiiniiuu  to  Geneva  in  1760  to  fill  the  chair  of  history  in  the  ucadeniy,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  council  of  two  hundred  in  1704;  visited  Italy  and  Enuland  in 
17G0-C7.  and  was  charged  by  the  queen  of  Enuland  to  write  the  history  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick;  in  1792  was  obliged  to  leave  Switzerland  on  account  of  his  aristocratic 
attiliations;  returned  in  LSOl.  His  w^orks,  in  addition  to  that  noted  above,  are:  Memoire 
8ur  l/(  Literature  On  Nord,  1759-60;  Moniunents  de  la  Mi/tholoriie  et  de  la  Foesie  des  Celts; 
De  la  Forme  dx  GoHvernemeiit  Suedois;  and  several  works  on  Swiss  history,  books  of 
travel,  and  a  Swiss  dictionary. 

MALMAISON,  La,  a  village  7  m.  w\  of  Paris,  with  many  historical  souvenirs.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  was  a  favorite  resort  of  robbers  in  the  9th  c,  whose 
depredations  in  the  neighborhood  gave  their  place  of  sortie  the  name  mala  maitseo.  In 
the  13th  c.  it  was  but  a  part  of  a  farm;  in  the  14th  it  was  attached  to  the  property  of  the 
ablxiye  St.  Denis.  Occupied  successively  by  families  of  little  note  during  succeeding  cen- 
turies, it  happened  to  be  pvu'chased  in  1798  b}'  the  widow^  Josephine  Beauharnais,  who  paid 
about  !?3'3.000  for  the  property.  The  charms  of  her  society  there  attracted  not  only  the  gen- 
eral Bonaparte,  but  much  of  the  most  elegant  society  of  France  in  1798-99.  The  place  was 
tastefully  improved,  and  became  the  meeting  place' for  poets,  authors,  politicians,  and  the 
military "^celebrities  of  the  day.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fascinating  women  of 
France  aided  Josephine  to  make  it  one  of  the  centers  of  a  society  which  sought  to  repro- 
duce the  courtly  manners  of  old  France,  with  the  advent  of  the  new  military  era  of 
Napoleon,  who  here  wooed  the  future  empress.  It  was  largely  through  her  fine  tact  in 
making  powerful  friends  at  ^Malmaison  that  Napoleon  was  enabled  to  make  the  coup  d'etat 
in  1799  which  made  him  first  consul.  After  her  marriage  Josephine  continued  to  embel- 
lish the  park  with  gardens,  summer-houses,  grottoes,  waterfalls,  lawns  and  parterres  and 
farm  and  shepherd  cottages;  and  the  chateau  Avas  greatly  improved  in  man}^  ways  and 
made  interesting  by  a  library  and  the  choicest  w^orks  of  art  and  materials  for  pleasure, 
until  it  finally  became  a  little  palace.  After  Josephine  became  empress  Malmaison  was 
little  occupied,  until  the  divorce  in  1809,  when  she  retired  to  it,  and  kept  up  a  little  court. 
Alexander  of  Russia  visited  her  there  just  before  her  death  in  May,  1814.  After  Napo- 
leon's return  from  Elba  he  went  to  visit  the  scene  of  his  first  love,  and  two  months 
later,  after  the  defeat  of  Waterloo,  he  passed  five  days  there  with  Hortense  de  Beauharnais, 
ex-queen  of  Holland.  The  property  then  reverted  to  her  son,  Eugene  de  Beauharnais. 
In  1826  it  was  purchased  by  a  Swedish  banker,  Hagucrman;  in  1842  by  queen  Maria 
Christina  of  Spain  for  500,000  francs,  and  in  1861  by  Louis  Napoleon  for  1,500,000 
francs,  and  by  him  improved  and  restored  to  much  of  its  ancient  beauty. 

Among  the  paintings  most  interesting  at  Malmaison  is  a  portrait  of  Josephine  by  her 
daughter  Ilortense;  and  one  of  Eonaparle  at  Malmaison  by  DTsaby. 

MALMES'BURY,  James  HARRIS,  first  earl  of,  1746-1820;  b.  England;  son  of  James 
Harris,  the  author  of  Hermes.  He  was-educated  at  Winchester,  Oxforcl,  and  Leyden,  and, 
after  traveling  on  the  continent,  was  appointed,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  secretary  of 
the  Spanish  embassy  through  the  influence  of  lord  Shelburne.  He  was  acting  as 
charge  d'afftiires  at  .Vladrid,  at  the  time  of  the  dispute  between  Enghind  and  Spain  in 
regard  to  the  Falkland  islands,  and  he  displayed  such  skill  in  the  negotiations  in  this 
affair,  that,  in  1771.  he  was  appointed  minister-resident  at  Berlin,  where  he  remained 
for  four  years.  In  1777  he  was  made  aml)assador  to  Russia,  and  in  1780  he  received 
the  order  of  the  bath.  The  state  of  his  health  compelled  him  to  leave  St.  Petersburg  in 
1784,  and  he  soon  accepted  from  the  Pitt  ministry  the  post  of  minister  to  tha  Hague, 
to  which  it  had  been  the  intention  of  Fox.  to  whose  party  he  belonged,  to  send  him. 
There,  in  1788,  he  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  Holland  and 
Prussia;  and  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services  was  made  baron  Malmesburj'"  the 
same  year.  Returning  to  England  lie  entered  parliament,  of  whic^h.  in  spite  of  his  long 
absences,  he  had  been  a  member  since  1770.  He  was  a  whig  till  1793,  wdien  he  became  a 
supporter  of  the  administration,  and  Pitt  sent  him  once  more  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
between  England,  Prussia,  and  Holland,  a  mission  which  he  successfully  discharged. 
In  1794  he  negoti;ited  the  marriage  between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  Caroline,  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Brunswick.  In  1796  he  went  to  Paris  and  in  1797  to  Lisle  on  fruitless 
negotiations  for  peace  with  the  French  republic;  and  these  were  his  last  missions,  as  he 
deemed  himself  inctapacitatcd  by  a  growing  deafness  from  taking  further  part  in  public 
affairs.     In  1800  he  was  made  earl  of  Malmesbury  and  viscount  Fitzharris. 

MALMESBURY,  James  Howard  HARRIS,  third  earl  of;  b.  England,  1807;  grand- 
son of  the  first  earl.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford;  was  returned  to  parliament 
as  a  conservative  in  1841,  but  succeeded  his  father  in  the  peerage  the  same  year.  He  was 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs  in  lord  Derby's  first  admiuistration,  and  was  efficient  in  bring- 
ing about  the  recognition  of  Louis  Napoleon  l)y  the  French  empire.  Lord  a\ralmesl)ury 
occupied  the  same  position  in  the  second  cabinet  of  lord  Derby,  when  he  endeavored  to 
prevent  the  war  between  France  and  Ital}',  and  Austria.  When  Lord  Derby  formed  his 
third  government  in  1866  he  declined  to  be  foreign  minister  on  account  of  his  health,  but 
became  lord  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  remaining  in  office  till  1808.  From  1874  to  1876  he 
was  again  ])rivy  seal.  He  edited  2/ie  Diaries  and  Coj'respo)>dence  of  his  grandfatli^r,  1844; 
and  The  First  Lord  Mabacsbury  and  his  Friends,  2  vols.  1870. 
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MAL'MO,  or  Malmohuus,  a  Swedish  province  or  Isen  on  the  Baltic;  1852  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'73,  823,175.  Its  capital  city,  bearing  the  same  name,  is  16  m.  s.e.  of  Copenhagen,  and 
has  over  25,000  population,  situated  on  the  sound.  The  principal  export  of  the  province  is 
grain ;  horses  and  cattle  are  bred  in  large  numbers,  and  the  city  is  well  supplied  with 
schools  of  a  high  grade,  and  is  very  prosperous. 

MALONE',  the  capital  of  Franklin  co.,  N.Y.,  on  the  Salmon  river  and  the  Ogdens' 
burg  and  Lake  Champlain  railroad,  midway  between  Ogdensburg  and  Rouse's  Point. 
Pop. ,  7, 18G.  It  is  the  center  of  a  prosperous  agricultural  district  and  of  a  large  trade. 
It  has  well-established  churches,  excellent  schools,  two  banks,  and  two  newspapers. 

MALTHA,  a  Greek  name  meaning  soft  wax,  originally  applied  to  a  mineral  fat  from 
Kirwan,  having  a  resemblance  to  wax,  probably  composed  of  paraffine;  but  now  applied 
to  certain  kinds  of  bitumen,  mineral  tar,  or  asi)halt.  It  diffei's  but  little  from  the  semi- 
solid varieties  of  asphalt,  although  it  is  described  as  frothing  more  on  boiling.  S,ome 
specim.ens  are  said  to  contain  a  small  portion  of  oxygen,  and  also  nitrogen,  but  these  are 
probably  the  traces  of  impurities,  as  well  as  tlie  cause  of  the  frothing.  No  satisfactory 
analysis  has  been  made.     See  Asphalt;  Bitumen;  Djead  Sea;  ante. 

MALUS,  Etienne  Louis,  1/'75-1812,  b.  Paris;  educated  at  the  school  of  military 
engineers,  but  falling  under  the  suspicion  of  the  revolutionary  government,  was  dis- 
missed. While  serving  as  a  private  soldier  at  Dunkirk,  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
Lepere,  director  of  the  fortifications  there,  Avho  procured  him  an  appointment  to  the 
£cole  Polytechnique.  Here  he  pursued  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  especially  of  the 
mathematical  theory  of  optics.  Appointed  to  the  engineers,  he  entered  the  army  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse,  and  witnessed  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  engagements  at 
Altenkirch  and  Ukratz.  He  was  attached  to  the  Egyptian  expedition,  and  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Jaffa,  was  engaged  in  the  restoration  of  its  fortifications,  and  the  construction  of 
military  hospitals.  He  fortified  Damietta,  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Cairo,  and  after 
the  surrender  to  the  English,  came  back  to  France  in  1801.  He  now  took  charge  of  the 
fortifications  at  Antwerp  and  Strasburg,  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  his  scientific 
researches.  His  TraitecVOptiqiie,  published  in  1810,  treats  of  the  refraction  and  reflection 
of  light,  and  contains  experiments  in  regard  to  the  reflection  of  light  in  transparent  media. 
In  1808  the  French  institute  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  paper  on  double  refraction  in 
crystals.  Mains  competed  for  this  prize,  and  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  discovered 
the  phenomenon  known  as  the  polarization  of  light.  He  advanced  the  theorj^  that  par- 
ticles of  light  have  poles,  and  that  on  entering  a  doubly-refracting  crystal,  some  of  the 
particles  forming  one  of  the  ra_vs  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  transmitted  through  it, 
while  the  particles  which  should  have  formed  the  other  ray  may  be  so  arranged  as  to 
prevent  the  transmission  in  certain  directions.  The  discovery  of  these  phenomena  intro- 
duced a  new  division  of  physical  optics.  Mains  published  an  account  of  them  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  institute,  which  at  once  elected  him  to  its  membership;  and  the  English 
royal  society  gave  him  the  Rumford  medal,  though  France  and  England  were  then  at  war. 
In  1810  he  published  his  Theoriedela  Double  Refraction  de  la  Liimiere  dans  les  Substances 
Cristallisecs,  and  the  next  year  he  wrote  a  couple  of  papers  on  some  phenomena  of  polar- 
ized light.  He  was  appomted  examiner  in  physics  at  the  J^cole  Polytechnique,  and  was 
about  to  be  appointed  director  of  its  studies  wdien  he  died. 

MALVERN  HILL,  Battle  of,  the  last  of  the  engagements  known  as  the  "  seven 
days'  battles,"  June  26-July  1,  1862,  tiie  others  being  those  of  Mechanicsville,  Cold 
Harbor,  Savage's  station,  and  Frazier's  farm.  After  the  battle  of  Fraziei's  farm, 
McClellan  posted  the  union  army  on  IMalvern  hill,  an  elevated  plateau  about  1  m.  from 
the  James  river,  and  11  m.  from  Richmond.  This  hill  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  flanked  by  thick  woods,  and  faced  with  gul- 
lies, which  rendered  it  exceedingl}'  difficult  of  approach.  The  ground  was  thus  excep- 
tionally strong  by  nature,  and  it  was  now  defended  b}^  McClellan's  army  of  about  90,000 
men;  a  battery  of  7  heavy  siege  guns  was  placed  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  union  artillerj' was  admirably  posted  in  such  wise  that  the  concentrated 
fire  of  60  guns  could  be  directed  at  any  point  desired.  Lee's  army,  which  had  persist- 
ently follov^^ed  McClellan  on  his  retreat  to  the  James,  attacking  whenever  it  seemed 
practicable,  had  met  with  a  serious  repulse,  June  30.  but  on  the  morning  of  July  1,  with 
about  60,000  men,  undertook  to  storm  Malvern  liill  in  the  face  of  all  the  obstacles  pre- 
sented. The  confederate  attack  was  made  by  Jackson  and  D.  H.  Hill,  and  supported 
by  Magruder.  and,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  resulted  in  their  repulse,  with  a  loss 
of  900  killed  and  3,500  wounded.  The  union  loss  was  375  killed  and  1800  wounded. 
McClellan  did  not  take  advantage  of  tliis  success,  but  retired  at  once  to  Harrison's  land- 
ing. The  confederates  continued  to  hold  their  lines  for  several  days,  when  they  retired 
to  Richmond.     See  Chickahomin's*. 

MALVOISINE,  or  MAWMOISINE,  William  de,  a  Scottish  ecclesiastic;  was  edu- 
cated (and  as  some  think,  born)  in  Fiance.  Going  to  Scotland,  he  was  made  one  of  the 
clerici  refjis,  and  archdeacon  of  St.  Andrews.  In  1199  he  was  constituted  chancellor  of 
Scotland;  in  1200,  bishop  of  Glasgow;  in  1202,  of  St.  A?jdrews;  in  1208  he  dedicated 
the  new  cemetery  at  Dryburgh  abbey;  in  1211  he  and  Walter,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  by 
appointllient  of  the  pope,  convened  at  Perth  a  great  council  of  the  clergy  and  people. 
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to  press  upon  tlic  niition  the  pope's  will  and  command  that  an  expedition  be  undertaken 
to  Palestine.  In  rJl4  he  atteiuied  the  coronation  of  king  Alexander  IT.,  and  is  said  to 
have  placed  the  crown  on  his  head.  The  following  year  he  went  with  the  bishops  of 
Glasgow  and  JMoray.  and  Henri,  abbot  of  Kilso,  to  the  fourth  Lateran  council,  remaining 
abroad  until  1218.  '  lie  brought  from  the  continent  various  orders  of  monks  and  mendi- 
cants before  unknown  in  Scotland,  and  established  convents  of  black  friars  at  several 
places.  He  wrote  lives  of  the  saints  Ninian  and  Kentigern.  He  w^as  exceedingly  zealous 
for  the  church.  He  insisted  earnestly  also  on  his  own  rights,  for  at  one  time  he  deprived 
the  abbey  of  Dunfermline  of  the  presentation  to  two  churches,  because  the  monks  had 
failed  toprovide  him  wine  for  supper.  Fordun  says  the  monks  had  provided  wine,  but 
that  the  bishop's  attendants  had  drunk  it  all  up.  lie  continued  bishop  of  St.  Andrews 
till  his  death. 

MAME,  Alfred  Henry  Armand,  b.  Tours,  France,  1811.  Inheriting  the  publishing 
house  of  his  father,  of  wliich  he  has  become  sole  conductor;  he  has  increased  it  to  a  vast 
establishment,  employing  700  workmen  in  its  factories,  and  nearly  as  many  more  outside, 
printing  and  binding  upwards  of  20,000  volumes  per  day.  Religious  books  formerly 
composed  a  lar<2:e  part  of  its  work,  but  works  on  law  have  been  added.  The  Bibliotheque 
de  la  Jeunesse  Cretietine,  an  aggregate  of  little  volumes  for  distribution  in  Sunday  and 
secular  schools,  and-j^rimary  school-books  make  the  greater  part  of  the  publication  of  the 
house  of  ]\Iame.  Of  late  years,  however,  they  have  published  elegantly  illustrated  works 
in  other  fields;  as,  Les  Javelins;  La Sainte  Bible,  illustrated  by  Dore;  and  Les  Chefs  d'Oum-e 
de  la  Langue  FrauQaise.  In  1773  he  received  one  of  the  prizes  of  10,000  francs  accorded 
to  the  manufacturing  establishments  where  there  was  found  the  greatest  social  harmony 
and  well-being  among  the  workmen,  which  was  given  for  his  establishment  at  Tours. 

M.A^I'ELON  (Fr.  from  Lat.  mamma,  breast),  a  mound  in  the  shape  of  a  woman's 
breast.     These  artificial  mounds  of  fortifications  were  common  in  the  siege  of  Sebastopol. 

MAMELU'CO,  the  name  given  in  parts  of  South  America  to  a  child  of  a  negro  father 
and  an  Indian  mother, 

MAMMON,  a  Chaldee  word  denoting  riches,  and  so  used  often  in  the  Chaldee  Tar- 
gums  and  in  the  Syriac  version.  This  meaning  is  given  by  Tertullian,  Jerome,  and 
Augustine;  and  so  Christ  employs  it  in  Luke  xvi,  9,  11,  but  Christ  uses  it  also  as  a  per- 
sonification of  the  god  of  riches,  as,  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon."  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  is  doubtful. 

MAMMOTH  CAVE  {ante),  though  the  largest,  is  but  one  of  a  very  large  series  of 
caves,  lying  beneath  extensive  districts  of  both  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1809,  and  has  always  been  private  property.  The  principal  stream.  Echo 
river,  is  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  m  length  and  has  underground  commimication 
with  Green  river;  the  Styx  is  about  450  ft.  long  and  is  remarkable  for  a  natural  bridge 
of  great  l3eaut3'.  Passages  and  avenues  connect  chambers  or  halls,  placed  at  difl;erent 
levels;  thus  showing  the  slow  progress  of  the  stream  in  its  course  through  the  earth. 
Accurate  mea.surement  of  the  passages  has  never  been  permitted.  The  extreme  length  is 
said  to  be  from  8  to  10  m.,  while  tlie  total  length  of  passages  cannot  be  less  than  150 
miles.  Several  of  the  largest  chambers,  called  domes,  extend  through  tiie  entire  height 
of  the  levels.  Of  these  the  most  notable  are  the  Stella.  Mammoth,  and  Gorin's  domes, 
each  about  250  ft.  high,  and  Lucy's  dome,  over  300  ft.  high  and  60  ft.  in  diameter. 
Cleveland  avenue  extends  for  more  than  2  m.  and  presents  a  most  wonderful  variety  of 
crystals  and  incrustations,  "  some  massive  and  splendid;  others  delicate  as  the  lily." 

All  of  the  halls  offer  to  view  numbers  of  stalagmites  and  stalactites,  which  in  their 
varied  and  fantastic  shapes — sometimes  exhibiting  weird  or  grotesque  resemblance  to 
natural  or  architectural  objects — form,  in  conjunction  with  the  streams  and  fountains,  the 
picturesque  scenery  of  the  cavern.  Startling  effects  are  produced  by  tlie  use  of  lights  and 
fireworks,  the  Star  chamber  showing  on  its  ceiling  myriads  of  the  glistenjng  points  from 
which  it  takes  its  name. 

Geologists  assign  a  million  years  as  the  approximate  term  for  the  production  of  this 
series  of  caves.  There  is  at  present  no  growth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  slow  but  continual 
decrease  in  size  by  the  natural  causes  of  decay  and  accretion.  The  process  of  formation 
seems  to  have  been  as  follows:  In  their  course  through  the  soil  the  streams  absorb  a  large 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas;  this  possesses  the  chemical  power  of  taking  up  considerable 
quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime,  thus  ])y  varied  action  forming  large  cavities,  and  dei)osit- 
ing  the  carbonate,  in  part,  on  ceiling  or  floor  or  in  the  stalagmite  and  stalactite  forms,  and, 
in  part,  carrying  it  off  into  the  river.  In  this  way  the  caverns  are  in  succession  produced 
and  clo.sed  up. 

The  variations  in  both  the  insect  and  fish  life  of  tlic  Mammoth  cave  from  the  ordinary 
type  are  scientifically  of  the  highest  interest  as  bearing  upf)n  and,  it  is  claimed,  favoring 
the  doctrines  of  evolution  and  natural  selection.  That  variation  has  taken  place  to 
accommodate  animal  life  to  exigencies  of  environment  caimot  be  doubted,  when  we 
examine  the  blind  and  the  totally  eyeless  species  of  fish  and  crawfish  here  found.  It  is 
not  im]uobable  that,  if  more  thoroughly  explored,  fossil  testimony  of  great  raluc  might 
be  discovered 

MAN  (flr^ite).     See  Biology;  Species. 
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MAN'AKIN,  one  of  the  names  of  a  bird  belonging  to  the  order  insessores,  called  also 
chatterer  (q.v.). 

MANASSAS,  Battles  of.     See  Bull  Run. 

MANASSEH  ben-Joseph  ben-Israel,  1604-57,  b.  Lisbon ;  educated  at  Amsterdam, 
where  his  father  had  removed  to  escape  persecution.  At  the  age  of  18  he  took  the  place 
of  his  former  instructor,  rabbi  Isaac  Uzziel,  in  the  Amsterdam  synagogue.  In  1632  he 
set  up  a  Hebrew  printing-press  at  Amsterdam,  and  in  1632  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  Conciliador,  the  Latin  edition  of  which  bears  the  title  of  Conciliaior,  sivede  Convenientia 
locorwm  S.  Scriptarce,  etc.  It  is  a  learned  harmony  of  the  Pentateuch.  Its  author  was  at 
once  recognized  as  the  first  Hebrew  scholar  in  England,  and  among  his  correspondents 
were  Vossius,  H.  Grotius,  and  Huet.  In  1639,  deprived  of  his  property  by  the  Spanish 
inquisition,  he  removed  to  Basle,  and  began  business  as  a  merchant.  He  came  to  Eng- 
irt iid  in  the  time  of  the  protectorate  with  the  view  of  securing  from  Cromwell  the  conces- 
sion of  additional  rights  to  the  Jews.  He  met  with  a  favorable  reception,  and  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  some  of  the  objects  of  his  mission,  after  which  he  returned  to  Amster- 
dam. He  was  a  friend  of  Grotius,  and  other  famous  scholars,  and  his  own  literary  activity 
was  great.  Besides  the  Conciliador,  he  published  editions  of  the  Talmud,  and  tlie  Hebi-ew 
Bible;  A  Defense  of  the  Jews  in  England,  which  appeai-ed  at  London,  during  his  English 
visit,  a  work  on  the  resurrection  of  the  dead;  and  various  other  treatises.  There  is  an 
English  translation  of  the  Conciliador,  by  E.  H.  Lindo;  and  an  English  life  of  Manasseh, 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Pococke. 

MANATEE',  a  co.  of  s.w.  Florida  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  having  the  Caloosahatchee 
river  on  the  s.,  and  lake  Okeechobee  on  the  s.e. ;  watered  by  the  Manatee  river  and  small 
streams;  4,070  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  3,655.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  not 
very  productive;  it  grows,  however,  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  and  a  little  sugar 
and  cotton.     Co.  seat.  Manatee. 

MANAYUNK',  r.  part  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Schuylkill 
river,  and  on  the  Reading  railroad;  connected  with  the  heart  of  the  city  by  steam  and 
horse  cars,  boats  on  the  Schuylkill,  and  a  well-made  highway.  The  canal  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill navigation  compan}^  extending  2  m.  along  the  river,  affords  extensive  water-power, 
which  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  and  paper.  There 
are  30  manufacturing  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $6,000,000,  employing  nearly 
5.000  persons,  and  producing  goods  annually  valued  at  $10,000,000.  The  place  has  8 
cliurches,  2  weekly  newspapers,  1  bank,  5  insurance  companies,  excellent  schools,  water 
and  gas  works,  and  a  good  market-house. 

MANCHESTER,  a  t.  in  Hartford  co.,  Conn.;  8  m.  e.  of  Hartford,  on  the  Hartford, 
Providence  and  Fishkill  railroad;  pop.  4,223.  The  place  is  extensively  engaged  in 
manufacturing,  there  being  over  a  dozen  paper  mills,  and  others  of  woolen,  cotton,  nee- 
dles, and  so  on.  Tiie  largest  of  all  is  the  silk  factory  of  Cheney  Bros.,  which  covers  7 
or  8  acres  and  employs  more  than  1000  operatives.  There  is  a  newspaper,  library,  town- 
hall,  and  man}^  schools,  churches,  and  stores. 

MANCHESTER,  a  t.  in  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  n,  shore  of  Massachusetts  bay, 
and  on  the  Gloucester  branch  of  the  Eastern  railroad,  8  m.  n.e.  of  Salem,  Pop.,  1665. 
it  has  3  churches,  a  public  library,  and  manufactures  of  leather  and  furniture.  The 
pvirity  of  the  air  and  the  fine  ocean  views  make  it  an  attractive  summer  resort  for  many 
residents  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  other  cities. 

MANCHESTER  {ante),  a  city  in  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  H.,  is  reached  by  4  railroads, 
the  Concord,  the  Concord  and  Portsmovith.  Manchester  and  Lawrence,  and  INIanchester 
and  North  Weare.  Its  original  name  was  Derryfield,  under  which  it  was  incorporated 
in  1751.  Its  present  name  was  taken  in  1810,  and  the  city  charter  dates  from  1846. 
Cotton  and  woolen  manufactories  produce  an  enormous  quantity  of  goods  annually; 
water-power  being  furnished  by  the  Merrimac  river  through  canals  leading  from  the 
Amoskeag  falls  to  the  mills,  4  of  which  have  more  than  300,000  spindles.  There  are 
al-so  extensive  locomotive,  leather,  boot  and  shoe,  and  tool  shops.  Among  the  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  court-house,  state  reform  school,  library,  Roman  Catholic  con- 
vent, and  others.  There  are  7  newspapers,  of  which  2  are  dailies;  9  banks,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  schools  and  churches.  The  town  was  originally  settled  in  1722  by 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufactures  cannot  be 
less  than  ^^^l 0,000, 000,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  surpassed  by  only  3  or  4  cities  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  manufactures  besides  those  of  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  such  as  boots  and  shoes,  stockings,  prper,  cutlery,  locomotives,  steam-fire-engines. 
The  4  great  corporations  are  the  Amoskeag  manufacturing  co.,  the  jNIanchester  mills,  t!ie 
Stark  mills,  and  the  Langdon  mills.  The  city  has  an  excellent  supply  of  water  from 
Massabeesick  lake,  near  by. 

MANCHESTER,  the  capital  of  Benninoton  co.,  Vt.,  on  the  Harlem  Extension  rail-' 
road,  30  m.  s.  of  Rutland,  and  60  m.  n.  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  pop.  1897.     Its  fine  mountain 
scenerj^  the  purity  of  its  atmosphere,  and  its  picturesque  walks  and  drives,  make  it  attract- 
ive as  a  resort  diu-ing  the  summer.     It  has  2  churches,  a  classical  school  for  both  sexes, 
a  newspaper,  and  is  the  seat  of  tlie  Burr  and  Barton  seminar}-. 
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MANCHESTER,  a  village  of  Chesterfield  co.,  Va.,  on  ihe  s.  bank   of  ihe  James 
river,  opposite  lliclimoud,  and  the  seat  of  imporlaut  manufactures;  pop.  2,599. 

MANCHOORIA.     See  Ma>-tciiuiiia,  ante. 

MANCrXI,  a  Roman  family,  beginning  historically  in  the  14th  c.  with  the  name  of 
Pietro  Omui-Santi,  surnamed  Mancini  dei  Luci.  Cardinal  Francesco  Maria  Maucini, 
•who  married  a  sister  of  cardinal  ^Nlazarin  in  1G34,  is  the  next  distinguished  member. 
His  daughtei's,  noted  for  their  beauty  and  their  intrigues,  are  spoken  of  by  Michelet  as 
•*a  battalion  of  Mazarin's  nieces." — Lauke,  103o-57,  was  a  favorite  of  Louis  XIV.  when 
prince. — Olympj-:,  1G39-1708,  of  the  "black  soul  and  black  face,"  a  mischievous  beauty, 
was  his  mistress,  who  was  married  to  an  Italian  and  bore  8  children,  was  charged  with 
poisonins;-  her  husband,  and  became  a  wanderer  out  of  France,  and  when  in  Spain  was 
suspected  of  poisoning  Louise,  the  wife  of  king  Charles  II.  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy 
was  one  of  her  live  sons. — Marie,  1640-1715,  another  mistress  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  came 
near  marrying  her.  She  married  prince  Collonna  in  1661,  bore  several  children,  quar- 
reled with  and  left  her  husband,  returned  to  Paris  in  want,  was  placed  in  a  convent  by 
Louis  XIV.,  and  subsequently  led  an  adventurous  life. — Hoktense,  1646-99,  a  beauty, 
courted  by  Charles  IL  of  England,  by  marshal  Turenne,  and  Charles  de  Lorraine,  was 
married  to  Armaud  de  la  Porte,  marquis  de  la  ]\Ieiileraye,  who  soon  after  assumed  the 
title  of  duke  of  ^Nlazarin  on  the  deaih  of  the  cardinal.  She,  too,  was  supposed  to  have 
been  too  free  not  only  with  Louis  XIV.,  but  with  her  former  lovers;  left  her  husband, 
entered  the  court  of  Charles  Emanuel  of  Savoy;  and  on  his  death  was  expelled  by  his 
widow.  She  then  visited  Germany,  and  then  Charles  IL  of  England,  who  was  soon 
again  one  of  her  suitors,  fixed  an  annuity  upon  her,  and  allowed  her  a  home  in  the 
palace  of  St.  James. — 3L\iaE  Anne,  1649-1714.  went  to  Paris  in  1655,  was  married  to 
Maurice  Godefroi  de  la  Tour,  due  de  Bouillon,  in  1662;  soon  left  and  afterwards  rejoined 
her  husband;  became  the  patroness  of  La  Fontaine,  and  made  her  home  a  literary  center, 
wher(.'  Moliere,  CorneiUe,  and  other  celebrities  met.  She,  too,  became  suspected  of  the 
use  of  poisons,  and  fled  Paris  in  1680,  lived  8  years  in  England,  2  in  Venice  and  Rome, 
and  returned  to  Paris  in  1690,  where  her  society  was  courted  to  the  last.  She  seems  to 
have  been  the  least  disreputable,  or  vile,  of  a  beautiful  family  which,  if  living  in  the 
present  day,  would  be  denizens  of  other  places  than  the  palaces  of  the  rulers  of  great 
nations. 

3IAXCI'XI,  Pasquale  Stanislaus,  b.  Naples  about  1815.  He  became  a  professor  of 
law  (juite  young  at  the  university  of  Naples;  deputy  to  the  Neapolitan  parliament  in 
1848,  and  editor  of  a  famous  protest  of  the  liberal  party  against  the  acts  of  Ferdinand 
II.  Self-exiled  to  escape  the  hospitable  dungeons  of  Ferdinand  he  tied  to  Turin,  where 
he  achieved  a  brilliant  success  at  the  bar,  and  was  made  law  professor  of  the  university 
of  that  cit}'.  He  made  a  specialty  of  teaching  the  principle  of  nationalities  as  distin- 
guished from  dynasties.  He  was  member  of  the  Piedmoutese  chamber  of  deputies 
when  Garibaldi's  movements  cut  the  knot  of  Neapolitan  slavery;  and  he  became  minis- 
ter of  justice  and  ecclesiastical  affidrs  in  the  provisional  government.  He  promulgated 
an  order  to  break  up  the  mendicant  and  "contemplative"  orders;  but  public  opinion 
was  not  ripe  for  it,  and  it  was  not  executed.  He  was  deputy  to  the  first  Italian  parlia- 
ment in  1861,  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  center,  c<mmHeria;  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  orators  of  the  parliament,  and  an  active  promoter  of  Italian  unity  and  progress. 

]\LVNCO  CAPAC  I.,  by  Peruvian  tradition,  was  the  first  of  the  Incas,  and  founded 
the  royal  race  several  centuries  before  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards.  He  is  represented 
in  leirends  as  a  child  of  tlie  sun,  who  with  his  wife.  Mama  Oello.  instructed  the  natives 
of  Peru  in  science,  art,  and  architecture,  and  predicted  the  overthrow  of  the  twelfth  of 
his  dynasty  by  a  white  race  from  distant  lands. 

]\LVNCO  CAPAC  II.,  the  last  Peruvian  Inca  who  made  an}--  serious  opposition  to  the 
Spanish  power.  He  was  the  son  of  Iluayna  Capac  by  the  daughter  of  a  conquered 
chieftain  of  Quito.  His  half-brothtrs  Hu'^ascar  and  Atahuallpa  engaged  in  civil  war 
upon  their  father's  death,  and  the  latter  defeated  and  ex(>cuted  his  rival.  Atahuallpa, 
trusting  the  faith  of  tlu'  Spaniards,  Avas  himself  falsely  accused  and  executed  in  1533. 
After  the  death  of  Toparca.  whose  clain-.s  to  the  throne  were  supported  by  Pizarro, 
M;tii('o  claimed  the  title,  and  for  a  time  allowed  himself  to  be  used  as  PizaVro's  tool. 
But  his  character  was  naturally  l)f)ld  and  independent;  he  soon  escaped  from  his  degra- 
dation, and  in  1536  laid  siege  to  Cuzco,  a  great  part  of  which  he  burned.  This  was  the 
last  triumph  of  the  Peruvian  race.  Manco  took  refuge  in  the  Cordilleras,  and  for  years 
carried  on  an  irrcGfular  warfare  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  enemies.  Pizarro's  cruelty 
in  scourging  publicly  to  death  a  favorite  wife  of  the  Inca  in  retaliation  for  the  .<^laying  of 
a  Spnnisli  messenger,  rendeied  all  thought  of  reconciliation  impossible.  In  1544'Manco 
was  killed  l)y  a  party  of  Almagros  soldiers  wiio  had  taken  refuge  in  his  camp. 

MANDALAY  {anie).  situated  on  a  bend  of  the  Irrawnddy  river,  about  17  m.  above 
the  ancient  capital  of  Amarapoora,  became  the  capital  of  Biirmah  bv  command  of  the 
king  in  1853.  It  is  400  m.  n.  of  Rangoon,  the  great  sea-port  of  all  Burmah,  and  is 
reached  by  way  of  the  river  on  steamboats.  The  climate  is  iK'stilential,  and  but  for  the 
swine,  which  act  as  scavengers,  the  filth  to  be  found  in  all  directions  would  render  the 
city  uninhabitable.     Pigs  crowd  the  highways,  feeding  from  the  refuse  that  is  scattered 
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eveiyAvJiere,  and  these  animals  arc  under  protection,  and  have  even  been  the  subject  of 
provision  on  the  part  of  benevolent  individuals,  who  remembered  them  in  their  wills  for 
the  siood  of  the  city.  The  place  is  further  infested  with  pariali  dogs,  vicious  and  noisy. 
The" dwellings  in  Mandalay  are  constructed  of  bamboo,  and  of  a  dark  red  wood  found 
throughout  Burmah,  the  latter  being  usually  ornamented  with  beautiful  carvings.  Such 
houses  have  three  or  four  roofs,  which  give  them  an  extremely  picturesque  appear- 
ance. A  monastery  near  the  city  contains  in  its  court-yard  a  number  of  statues  repre- 
senting the  Buddhist  Gautama,  the  founder  of  that  religion,  in  various  attitudes.  A 
sluggish  stream,  the  Schway-ta-Choung,  with  several  carved  wooden  bridges,  is  near  by, 
on  the  left  bank  of  which  stands  the  building  of  the  former  British  residency,  now  aban- 
doned. The  citadel  is  built  in  a  perfect  square,  of  which  each  front  is  a  mile  in  length. 
It  is  protected  by  a  high  crenelated  wall,  adorned  at  intervals  by  pretty  seven-roofed 
kiosks;  and  by  a  broad  moat  tilled  with  clear  water,  on  whose  surface  float  masses  of 
blooming  lotus-flowers,  with  here  and  there  a  carved  war-boat,  whose  prow  presents  tlie 
figure  of  a  dragon,  A  heavy  gate  and  drawbridge  at  each  side  of  the  wall  give  access 
to  the  citadel,  and  are  guarded  by  Burmese  soldiers.  Within  are  the  hall  of  justice,  tlie 
royal  palace,  and  the  abode  of  the  sacred  white  elephant.  The  present  king  of  Burmah, 
Theebaw,  resides  m  the  palace.  He  is  the  son  of  the  late  king  Mindoon  Men,  and  the 
youngest  of  three  brothers.  Great  efforts  were  made  towards  the  education  of  this 
prince,  and  he  was  trained  in  a  Burmese  convent.  But  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
seized  the  government,  causing  all  the  friends  and  near  relatives  of  the  other  princes  to 
])e  murdered,  while  they  only  escaped  by  seeking  the  protection  of  the  British  residency 
in  disguise.  They  were  afterwards  smuggled  to  the  British  frontier,  and  wei'e  ship])ed 
to  Calcutta,  whence  they  have  twice  returned  to  Burmah,  and  raised  rebellions,  wliich, 
however,  proved  ineffectual.  Since  his  accession  to  the  throne,  king  Theebav;  lias 
become  notorious  for  his  bloodtliirsty  cruelties,  until  it  has  become  a  common  incident 
to  see  Burmese  publicly  crucified  in  the  streets  of  Mandalay  under  his  orders.  His  reign 
has  been  one  of  the  most  vicious  and  despicable  known  to  recent  oriental  history. 

MANDA'MUS  {ante)  is  issued  in  this  country  by  the  highest  court  wdiich  has  juris 
diction  at  law.  The  writ  enjoins  upon  a  court  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  a  person  or  a 
corporation,  the  performance  of  a  particular  act  as  their  duty.  This  is  the  usual  remedy 
to  enforce  the  perfo  -mance  by  a  corporation  of  acts  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  its 
duties,  though  it  will  not  be  granted  to  enforce  ordinary  rights  of  contract,  for  which 
there  is  already  a  sufficient  remedy  in  the  law  courts.  It  lies  to  compel  the  production 
by  a  corporation  of  its  records  and  papers,  when  their  evidence  is  material  to  a  suit 
brought  by  a  corporator;  and  to  reinstall  an  ejected  officer  of  a  corporation  in  his  office 
after  his  title  thereto  has  been  maintained  at  quo  warranto.  It  is  not  granted  as  of  right, 
but  is  issuable  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  ought  to  be  used,  according  to  lord 
Mansfield,  "upon  all  occasions  where  the  law  has  established  no  specific  remedy,  and 
where  in  justice  and  good  government  there  ought  to  be  one;"  in  other  words,  a  court 
will  not  take  jurisdiction  by  this  writ  unless  there  be  no  definite  remedy  at  law. 

MAN'DANS,  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  have  alwaj^s  inhabited  the  lands 
alons:  the  upper  Missouri,  having  been  forced  by  the  exigencies  of  Indian  warfare  from 
a  pomt  about  1500  m.  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  to  their  present  habitat,  near  fort 
Eerthold,  Dakotah  territory.  They  are  of  the  Dakotah  family,  and  have  always  been  at 
enmity  with  the  Sioux,  who  still  pursue  them  with  persistent  ferocity.  In  1870  a  reser- 
vation of  about  9,000,000  acres,  partly  in  Dakotah  and  partly  in  Montana,  was  set  apart 
bv  the  government  for  the  Rickarees'  Minnetarees,  and  Dakotahs,  and  on  this  the  rem- 
nant of'the  tribe  continues  to  reside,  numbering  in  1875  about  500  souls.  The  Mandans 
are  generally  peaceful,  live  by  agriculture  and  hunting,  and  are  notable  for  the  interest- 
ing and  peculiar  character  of  their  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  burial  of  their  dead,  and 
their  mode  of  initiating  warriors.  No  missionary  work  of  any  importance  has  been  per- 
formed among  them,  and  but  sligiit  attempts  have  been  made  for  their  education. 

MANDA'RA.  or  Wandala,  a  kingdom  in  w.  central  Africa,  s.  of  Bornou  (or  Bor- 
noo),  to  which  it  is  now  tributarv.  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  abounding  in  fig  and  other 
fruit  and  flowering  trees,  well  watered  by  many  springs,  and  protected  from  assault  by 
a  range  of  the  mountains  of  the  Moon.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  negroes  nmch 
further  advanced  in  civilization  than  any  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  who  engage  quite 
extensively  in  iron  and  cloth  manufacture  and  possess  bodies  of  drilled  and  uniformed 
cavalry.  The  country  was  formerly  included  in  Karow'a,  s.w.  of  IVIandara,  but  became 
independent  mainly  through  the  adoption  of  the  Mohammedan  faith.  ^  In  1863  a  war 
was  waiied  with  Bornou  and  the  country  was  entii-ely  subjugated.  Mora,  its  former  capi- 
ta!, being  razed  to  the  ground.     Doloo,  pop.  30,000,  is  now  its  chief  city. 

MANDARIN',  a  villatice  of  Duval  co.,  Fla..  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  St.  John's  river,  15 
m.  above  Jacksonville.  It  is  a  place  of  winter  resort,  and  celebrated  for  its  fine  orange 
crops. 

MANDARIN'  DUCK,  a  species  of  domestic  duck  brought  frcm  China  and  Japan. 
It  has  a  brilliant  plumage,  a  beautiful  green  crest,  and  a  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  back  in 
the  shape  of  a  fan.  These  ducks  have  the  reputation  of  conjugal  fidelity  and  of  never 
mating  but  once. 
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MANEE  SA.     See  Manissa.  ante. 

MA'NES.     See  Mani;  Manicii^.ans;  ante. 

MANGEL  WURZEL.     See  Beet;  ^Mangold  Wurzel,  a7ite. 

MANGLE,  a  machine  for  sinoolhing  linen  and  cotton  goods,  such  as  table-cloths, 
slieets,  etc.,  utter  wasliir.i;.  It  has  been  much  improved  siuce  the  first  rude  invention, 
but  does  not  supersede  tlie  sad-iron  for  the  finer  iiinds  of  work. 

MANGLES,  James,  1785-1861;  b.  Enghmd;  entered  the  British  nav}^  iu  1800,  and 
was  made  a  command'jr  in  1815.  Tlie  next  year  he  went  down  the  Nile,  and  made 
excavations  at  the  temples  in  Ipsambool.  He  returned  to  England  in  1820,  by  way  of 
Syria.  A  collection  of  letters,  written  by  him  and  his  traveling  companion,  commander 
Charles  Leonard  Irby,  was  printed  for  private  circulation  in  1823,  and  given  to  the  pub- 
lic in  1844,  as  Travels  in  Egyid  and  Nnhia,  Syria,  and  the  Holy  Land. 

MANGOUSTE,  or  Moxoous.     See  Ichneumon,  ante. 

MANGUM,  Willie  Person,  1792-1861;  b.  Orange  co.,  N.  C;  graduated  at  the  North 
Carolina  university  in  1815;  was  a  successful  lawyer  and  wdiig  politician;  elected  a  judge 
of  the  supiM-ior  court  in  1819  and  1826;  was  a  member  of  congress  1823-26,  and  U.  S. 
.senator  1881-37  and  1841-53.  He  was  president  of  the  senate  during  the  administration 
of  John  Tyler.     In  1837  he  received  11  electoral  votes  for  president  of  ihe  United  States. 

MANHATTAN  ISLAND.     See  New  York. 

MANHEIM.     See  Mannheim,  ante. 

MANIA.     See  Insanity. 

MANIC  A,  a  small  state  of  s.e.  Africa,  in  the  temtory  of  Monomotapa,  but  tributary 
to  the  Portuguese.  It  is  a  mountainous  region,  and  produces  gold  and  copper,  which, 
with  ivory,  form  the  chief  articles  of  export,  and  are  exchanged  with  the  Portuguese  for 
silk,  linen,  and  iron.     Many  parts  are  fertile,  affording  pasturage  for  large  herds  of  cattle. 

MANIGAULT,  Gabriel,  1704-81;  b.  S.  C,  of  Huguenot  parentage;  became  a  mer- 
chant, acquired  great  wealth,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  w^ar  of  independence  loaned  to 
the  state  of  South  Carolina  the  sum  of  $220,000.  In  1779,  when  Prevost  attacked  Charles- 
ton. Manigault.  at  75  years  of  age,  with  a  grandson  but  15  years  old  at  his  side,  was 
among  the  volunteers  who  defended  the  city. 

MANI  L' A  HEMP.     See  Abaca,  ante. 

MANHJUS,  Marcus,  lived,  according  to  Bentley,  wdio  has  edited  his  works,  at 
about  the  tiuK;  of  Augustus;  but  both  his  name  and"  identity  are  in  great  doubt,  as 
well  as  his  birthplace,  which  Bentley  claims  to  have  been  in  Asia;  others  in  Rome.  He 
is  known  only  as  the  author  of  a  poem  called  Astronomica,  of  which  five  books  are 
extant  treating  of  the  fixed  stars.  Probably  others  on  the  planetar}'-  system  have  been 
lost  or  never  completed.  As  an  astronomer  Manilius  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  in 
advance  of  his  age,  but  as  poetry  his  book  has  small  value. 

MANIS  TEE,  a  co.  of  Michigan,  having  lake  Michigan  on  the  w.,  drained  by  the  Man- 
istee river;  550  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  12,533.  It  is  a  level  region,  heavil}^  timbered  with  pine, 
and  with  a  fertile  soil.  The  productions  are  wheat,  hay,  Indian  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  and 
butter.     Co.  seat,  Manistee. 

MANISTEE,  a  city  in  w.  Michigan,  incorporated  1869;  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Manistee  river  on  the  shore  of  lake  Michigan;  pop.  '70,  4,894.  It  is  45  m.  s.w,  of 
Traverse  City,  72  m.  n.  of  Muskegon,  and  135  m.  n.w.  of  Lansing.  It  has  a  prosperous 
community  engaged  in  farming,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  which  is 
exported  at  the  rate  of  200,000,000  ft.  annually.  On  the  e.  is  lake  Manistee,  through 
which  the  river  finds  its  outlet,  the  length  of  the  river  from  this  lake  to  lake  Michigan 
being  1^  m.,  and  navigable  by  vessels  of  light  draught.  It  has  about  20  steam  saw^-mills 
on  lake  Manistee  manufacturing  great  quantities  of  shingles,  laths,  pickets,  etc.  It  has 
machine-shops,  grist-mills,  and  a  tannery.  It  contains  6  churches,  excellent  public 
schools  (one  building  for  educational  purposes  costing  $18,000),  a  court  house,  and  a 
lown-iiall.     Seat  of  justice,  Manistee. 

MANITOBA  (ante).  A  considerable  portion  of  this  province  is  prairie-land,  diversi- 
fied by  patches  of  elm,  ash.  oak,  poplar,  and  maple.  The  soil  is  a  rich  black  mold, 
l)roducing  from  20  to  25  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  the  grain  ripening  in  110  days. 
It  produces  also  oats,  barle\',  corn,  hops,  flax,  hemp,  potatoes,  and  all  kinds  of  garden 
vegetables.  The  savannas  of  the  Red  river  afford  excellent  pasturage.  The  winter 
climate,  though  severe,  is  declared  to  be  milder  than  that  of  the  Red  river  valley,  farther 
south.  The  short  summers  are  ver}^  warm.  The  climate,  on  the  whole,  is  iiealtliful. 
The  Red  river  is  valuable  for  navigation,  except  when  it  overflows  its  banks  and  inun- 
dates the  surrounding  country.  The  Canadian  Pacific  railway  has  its  course  through 
the  province.  A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics,  that  religion 
having  been  established  at  an  early  day  by  missionaries  to  the  Indians.  A  Roman  Cath- 
olic archbishop  resides  at  St.  Boniface,  and  the  see-iiouse  of  the  Anglican  lord-bishop  of 
Rupert's  Land  is  at  fort  Garry.  The  board  of  education  is  composed  of  equal  numhei-s  of 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.  There  is  a  (;onsiderable  Scotch  Presbyterian  element 
in  the  population.     St.   John's   college   (Anglican),  and    St.  Boniface  college  (Roman 
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Catholic),  were  founded  in  1872.  The  executive  government  consists  of  a  lieutenant- 
governor  and  a  council  of  tive.  The  legislature  is  composed  of  a  legislative  council  of 
seven  members,  appointed  for  life,  and  of  a  legislative  asscinbl}'  of  24  elective  members. 
The  public  business  is  carried  on  in  both  ilie  English  and  French  languages.  The 
common  law  of  England  is  in  force  in  the  province. 

MANITOBA,  Lake  a  body  of  water  in  the  n.w.  territories  of  Canada,  instersected  by 
the  51st  parallel  and  99th  meridian.  It  is  about  60  m.  s.w.  of  lake  Winnipeg,  which 
receives  its  waters  through  the  Saskatchawan  or  Dauphin  river,  which,  near  the  middle 
of  its  course,  expands  into  St.  Martin's  lake.  Manitoba  lake  is  about  12U  m,  long,  and 
about  25  m.  wide;  area,  about  1900  sq.  miles.  It  is  40  ft.  higher  than  lake  Winnipeg, 
and  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  10  ft.  of  water,  It  abounds  in  fish.  At  its  northern 
end  it  receives  the  waters  of  several  smaller  lakes,  and  at  the  s,  those  of  the  White  Mud 
river.  The  name,  in  the  Indian  dialect,  signifies  "supernatural  strait,"  the  Indians  attrilj- 
uting  what  they  regarded  as  the  peculiar  agitation  of  the  water  in  some  places  to  the 
presence  of  a  spirit. 

MANTTOU,  a  name  used  among  most  Indian  tribes  to  denote  any  object  of  super-, 
natural  fear  or  worship.  It  somewhat  resembles  in  this  the  Greek  dcemon,  which  meant 
either  a  good  or  evil  spirit.  The  great  spirit,  or  gitche  Manitou,  does  not  correspond  with 
our  idea  of  a  personal  God.  Any  article,  as  a  charm,  connected  with  Indian  superstitions 
is  also  designated  by  the  same  term,  just  as  Africans  use  the  word  fetich  for  idols,  amu- 
lets, or  rites. 

MANTTOU,  a  co.  in  Michigan,  comprising  islands  in  lake  Michigan,  100  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
'80,  1334.  The  islands  included,  and  which  lie  off  the  coast  of  the  lower  peninsula,  are 
the  Big  Beaver,  Great  and  Little  Manitou,  Little  Beaver,  Garden,  Hog,  South  and  North 
Fox.    These  islands  have  a  rugged  surface,  and  are  not  very  fertile.     Co.  seat,  St.  James, 

MANITOWOC,  a  co.  in  e.  Wisconsin,  on  lake  Michigan,  drained  by  the  Sheboy- 
gan, Manitowoc,  and  East  and  West  Twin  rivers;  612  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  37,506.  The  soil 
is  productive,  yielding  largely  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  hay,  peas,  and 
beans.  Other  productions  are  wool,  butter,  and  pine  lumber,  the  latter  being  the  most 
important  article  of  export.  There  are  a  large  number  of  flour,  saw,  and  woolen  mills, 
besides  tanneries,  breweries,  and  currying  establishments.     Co.  seat,  Manitowoc. 

MANITOWOC,  chief  city  in  Manitowoc  co.,  in  e.  Wisconsin,  at  mouth  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name  and  on  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and  Western  railroad.  Its  pop.  is 
5,168,  largely  German ;  has  a  bank,  4  newspapers,  tan-yards,  factories,  and  some  lake 
commerce. 

MANKA'TO,  chief  city  in  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minnesota;  is  86  m.  from  St.  Paul,  on 
the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  railroad;  pop.  '70,  3,482.  It  is  also  the  termiiuis  of  the 
Central  road,  and  is  on  the  Missouri  river;  has  3  banks,  4  newspapers,  a  library,  state 
normal  school,  8  or  10  manufactories,  and  a  good  general  trade. 

MANLEY,  John,  1734-93;  b.  at  Torbay,  England;  bred  a  sailor  in  the  maritime 
service.  He  soon  became  a  resident  of  Marblehead,  Mass.  At  the  opening  of  the  revo- 
lution he  was  placed  by  Washington  in  command  of  the  schooner  Lee,  in  which  he  did 
good  service,  seizing  several  vessels,  one  of  which  was  of  great  value.  In  1776  he 
received  a  regular  commission  from  congress.  His  first  capture  in  the  ILincock,  his 
new  command,  was  the  man-of-war  Fox.  Owing  to  cowardly  conduct  by  his  consort, 
capt.  McNeil  of  the  Hector,  capt.  Manley  was  taken  by  the  British  man-of-war  Rainbow, 
on  July  8,  1777.  He  was  tried  for  his  conduct  in  this  affair  and  honorably  acquitted. 
The  last  naval  combat  of  the  war  was  betw^een  the  Hague,  capt.  Manley,  and  four 
British  men-of-war,  the  former  having  been  driven  on  a  sand-bank  at  Guadeloupe. 
Here  for  three  days  Manley  defended  himself  against  the  tremendous  odds  and  finally 
effected  his  escape.     After  the  war  his  home  was  at  Boston,  where  he  died. 

MANLIUS.  The  Roman  family  whose  members  bore  this  name  had  many  famous 
representatives,  of  whom  maybe  noted:  1.  Marcus  Manlius  Capitolinits,  who  was 
consul  in  392  B.C.,  and  two  years  later  gained  his  surname  by  rescuing  the  capitol  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Gauls.  From  this  time  forward  he  courted  the  favor  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  in  381  was  arraigned  before  the  centuries  M.^d  sentenced  to  be  thrown  from 
the  Tarpeian  rock.  The  name  of  Marcus  was  never  after  borne  b}'^  any  of  the  Manlian 
gens,  who  considered  him  a  traitor  to  his  family  and  class.  2.  Lucius  Mani.ius  Impp:- 
Kiosus,  dictator  B.C.  361.  3.  Titus  Manlius  To3?quatus,  son  of  Lucius,  militar}-  trib- 
une B.C.  359,  twice  dictator  and  three  times  consul.  His  surname  w\as  derived  from 
his  having  despoiled  a  gigantic  Gaul  of  a  golden  chain  (torques)  after  having  slain  him  in 
single  combat.  In  his  last  consulship  he  waged  a  successful  war  against  the  Latins  and 
caused  to  be  put  to  death  his  own  son,  who  had  disobeyed  his  orders  by  engaging  in 
single  combat  with  the  enemy.  4.  Titus  Manlius  Tokquatus  was  consul  in  235  B.C., 
and  in  224.  In  that  year  he  defeated  the  Gauls  and  crossed  the  Po,  and  soon  afterw^ards 
^vas  victorious  over  the  Carthaginians.  He  was  again  elected  consul  in  210  B.C.,  but 
declined  the  honor.  5.  Cneius  Manlius  Vulso,  consul  B.C.  189,  after  having  been 
proetor  in  195  and  curule  sedile  in  197  b.c.  He  was  victorious  over  the  Gauls  of  Galicia 
and  in  Asia,  but,  on  accr)unt  of  a  serious  defeat  when  returning  through  Thrace,  with 
difficulty  obtained  the  honor  of  a  triumph. 
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MANLY,  Basil,  d.d  ,  179.S-1868;  b.  near  PittsI)oroii2:li,  Challiam  co.,  N.  C. ;  grad- 
uated lA  the  t^oulli  C'arolii)a  college  in  1821;  preached  in  ihe  Edgefield  districi  for  three 
years;  pastor  of  the  Baj^tisl  church  in  Charleston  1820-87;  president  of  the  university 
of  Alabama  1887-55.  Resigning  on  account  of  failing  health,  he  took  charge  of  another 
church  in  Charleston,  which  he  subsequently  left  and  became  a  traveling  missionjuy  iu 
Alabama.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  southern  Baptist  conven- 
tion iu  1845,  and  iu  the  establishment  of  the  theological  seminary  at  Greenville,  S.  C,  in 
1858.  lie  published  a  Treati»e  on  Moral  Science,  which  has  been  a  text-book  iu  southern 
colleges. 

MANN.  A.  Dudley,  b.  Ya.,  1805;  M-as  a  commissioner  of  the  United  States  to 
negotiate  commercial  treaties  with  Hanover,  Oldenburg,  and  IMecklenburg  iu  1845,  and 
with  all  the  miuor  German  states  in  1847;  special  commissioner  to  the  insurgent  gov- 
ernment of  Hungary  in  1849;  minister  to  Switzerland  in  1850;  private  secretary  to 
ju'esident  Pierce  iu  1858,  but  resigned  iu  a  few  months  to  devote  himself  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  material  resources  of  the  southern  states.  Iu  1861  lie  was  sent  on  a  special 
mission  to  induce  the  European  governments  to  recognize  the  confederacy,  and  was 
afterwards  associated  for  the  same  purpose  with  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell. 

MANNERS,  John.     See  Granby,  ante. 

MANNING,  Henry  Edward,  Cardinal,  b.  July  15, 1808,  at  Totteridge  in  Hertford- 
shire, England;  was  educated  at  Harrow  school  and  Balliol  college,  Oxford,  Avhere  he 
took  orders  in  the  church  of  England.  Iu  1834  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Lav- 
ingtou  and  Graffham  iu  Sussex  co.,  and  iu  1840  was  appointed  archdeacon  at  Chi- 
chester, the  cathedral  town.  Up  to  this  time  he  was  a  consistent  high-church  Anglican, 
though,  like  many  Oxford  divines,  inclined  toPuseyism;  but  in  1851  the  decision  of 
the  courts  iu  the  noted  Graham  case,  which  seemed  to  Manning  and  others  to  claim  for 
the  crown  authority  over  a  purely  doctrinal  question  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  left  hhn. 
he  thought,  no  alternative  but  to  abandon  his  preferment  and  become  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  It  was  thought  by  man}'  that  this  would  prove  the  beginnirig 
of  a  serious  movement  toward  Rome  on  the  part  of  a  large  section  of  the  Anglican 
church.  For  three  years  he  studied  the  dogmas  and  rites  of  his  new  faith  at  Rome,  antl 
in  1857  was  ordained  by  cardinal  Wiseman  and  became  priest- of  the  parish  of  St.  Helen 
and  St.  Marys.  In  1865  he  was  nominated  archbishop  of  Westminster,  and  other  eccle- 
siastical honors  were  conferred  upon  him.  He  has  alw^ays  been  particularly  energetic  iu 
the  matter  of  public  education;  in  1874  was  opened  the  Kensington  university  (Roman 
Catholic),  in  the  founding  of  %vhich  he  had  been  for  several  years  concerned.  Perh;;p»> 
more  than  any  other  dignitary  of  his  church,  he  has  been  active  iu  providing  primary 
education  for  the  masses.  The  cardinal's  hat  was  conferred  upon  archbishop  Manning 
by  Pius  IX  in  Mar.,  1875.  In  the  Yatican  council  of  1869-70  he  took  a  prominent  pari, 
sustaining  the  extreme  advocates  of  infallibility;  and  his  controversy  on  the  subject  with 
bishop  Dupanlou})  was  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  that  time.  Petri  Prhlleciiuiu 
(1871)  is  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  and  an  account  of  the  proceedings.  On  the  s-ame 
subject  he  has  also  published  answers  (1875)  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  expostulation,  giving  his 
views  of  the  bearing  of  the  Yatican  decrees  on  civil  allegiance.  Besides  theseWorks  he 
has  published  sermons  and  numerous  pamphlets  on  ecclesiastical  subjects  and  on  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  in  the  government  of  which  he  has  long  advocated  reform.  Among 
these  are:  Unity  of  the  Church  (1842),  Temporal  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1865),  Temporal 
Power  of  the  Pope  (1866),  England  and  Christendom  (1867).  The  cardinal  is  a  man  of 
great  keenness  of  intellect,  firmness  of  purpose,  and  fervor  of  spirit. 

MANNING,  Jacob  Merrill,  d.d.,  b.  Greenwood,  N.  Y.,  1824;  graduated  at 
Amherst  college  in  1850,  and  at  Andover  theological  seminary  in  1853.  In  1854  he  was 
settled  as  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Mtdford,  Mass.,  but  resigned  in  1857  to 
become  associate  pastor  of  the  Old  South  church  in  Boston,  where  he  still  (1881)  remains, 
being  now  the  sole  pastor.  He  has  been  a  contributor  to  the  Bihliotheca  Sacra;  was  the 
oiator  of  P>oston,  July  4,  1865;  and  has  published  I'ruths  and  the  Iruth  and  Helps  to  a 
Life  of  Prayer.  His  discourses  and  writings  show  a  strong  and  clear  intellect,  with  a 
finished  literary  taste. 

MANNING,  James,  d.d.  1738-91;  b.  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.;  graduated  at  Princeton 
college  in  1762;  became  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  in  1763,  and  soon 
afterwards  in  Warren,  R.  I.  In  1768  he  proposed  to  some  prominent  Baptist  gentlemen 
of  Newport  the  formation  of  a  "seminary  of  polite  literature,  subject  to  the  government 
of  the  Baptists,"  and  prepared  a  plan  for  the  institution.  The  ncccessary  money  was 
raised,  and  a  charter  obtained  in  1764.  In  1765  Mr.  Manning,  but  37  years  of  age,  was 
appointed  "president  and  professor  of  languages  and  other  branches  of  learning,  with 
full  power  to  act  in  these  capacities,  at  Warren  or  elsewliere."  The  college,  first  called 
Rhode  Island  college,  was  opened  at  Warren  in  1766.  and  in  1770  removed  to  Providence.  > 
In  connection  with  the  presidency,  he  was  pastor  of  the  First  Bai)tist  church.  During 
the  revolution. wlien  the  college  was  occu])ied  as  a  military  barrack  and  afterwards  as  a 
hospital.  Manning  continued  his  duties  as  pastor  and  used  his  infiuence  m  behalf  of  his 
country.  In  1783  he  resumed  his  duties  as  president,  and  in  1786  was  elected  to  congress, 
still  retaining  his  connection  with  the  college.     While  in  congress  he  took  an  active  part 
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in  tlic  adoption  of  the  national  constitution.  He  resigned  the  presidency  in  1790.  Dr. 
Miinning  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  college,  thougli  the  plan  was  suggested 
by  an  association  of  ministers  in  Philadelphia,  He  was  distinguished  as  a  pulpit  orator, 
possessing,  according  to  his  biographer,  "  a  most  attractive  and  impressive  exterior,  a 
voict;  of  extraordinary  compass  and  harmony,  and  manners  expressing  remarkable 
dignity  and  grace."  The  name  of  the  college  was  changed  to  Brown  university,  in 
1804  in  honor  of  Nicholas  Brown  its  liberal  benefactor. 

]\[AISr  OF  SIN,  an  expression  used  by  tlie  apostle  Paul  in  2.  Thess.  ii.  3.  and  which 
is  variously  interpreted.  The  Roman  Catholics  assert  that  the  Man  of  Sin  is  Antichrist. 
The  Puritans  applied  the  term  to  the  pope  of  Rome;  thefifthmonarchy  men  to  Cromwell, 
and  some  modern  theologians  consider  it  as  indeutical  with  that  "wicked  one"  referred 
to  in  V.  8  by  the  apostle,  who  is  to  appear  immediately  before  the  second  advent  of 
Christ,  whom  he  will  destroy  with  the  "  spirit  of  his  mouth"  and  the  "brightness  of 
his  coming." 

MANOMETER  {ante).  The  various  forms  of  manometer  may  be  classified  under 
three  heads:  1,  the  open-air  manometer,  on  the  principle  of  the  barometer;  2,  the  con- 
tined-air  manometer,  on  the  principle  of  Mariotte's  instrument  (q.v.);  and  3,  the  metallic- 
spring  manometer.  A  simple  open-air  manometer  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  open  at  both 
ends,  placed  upright  in  a  strong  bottle  of  glass  or  iron,  the  bottom  of  which  contains 
mercury.  The  tube  passes  through  a  tight  packing  box  in  the  neck.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  bottle  there  is  an  orifice  which  admits  compressed  air,  acted  upon  by  steam  or 
vapor,  whose  tension  it  is  desired  to  measure.  But  this  form  cannot  be  used  for  high 
])iessui-es.  The  multiple-branch  manometer  is  a  modification  of  the  simple  open  instru- 
ment, and  is  constructed  by  bending  a  long  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  in  a  series  of  V- 
shaped  flexures  of  from  29  to  40  in.  in  height,  the  number  of  flexures  depending  upon 
the  pressure  the  instrument  is  liable  to  be  subjected  to.  Columns  of  mercury,  of  equal 
h«ight,  being  placed  in  the  lower  halves  of  the  V-siiaped  legs,  will  indicate  the  pressure 
excited  at  one  end  of  the  tube,  by  the  sum  of  the  excess  of  height  of  the  mercurial  col- 
umns in  alternate  legs,  or  by  multiplying  the  excess  of  height  in  one  leg  by  the  number 
of  legs  containing  such  excess.  The  s^'stem  is  fastened  to  a  board  or  metallic,  plate, 
which  at  one  side,  near  the  last  branch,  is  furnished  with  a  graduated  scale.  The  com- 
pressed-air manometer  is  simply  a  strong  V-shaped  tube  closed  at  one  end,  while  at  the 
other  is  attached  the  pipe  communicating  with  the  gas  or  vapor  whose  tension  it  is 
desired  to  measure.  A  portion  of  the  flexure  of  the  V  contains  mercury,  and  the  space 
between  it  and  the  closed  end  is  filled  with  common  air.  Now,  according  to  Boyle's  or 
Mariotte's  law,  a  pressure  exerted  on  the  column  of  mercury  sufficient  to  force  the  air 
into  half  the  space  it  occupies  at  the  normal  atmospheric  pressure,  must  become  doubled, 
or  15  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  must  be  added.  Again,  to  compress  the  air  into  half  the 
remaining  space,  30  lbs.,  or  double  the  pressure  required  for  the  reduction  to  the  first 
half,  must  be  added,  making  in  all  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres  for  the  reduction  to 
one-fourth  the  original  volume.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  graduated  scale,  to 
exhibit  the  degrees  of  pressure,  must  have  its  spaces  decrease  from  below  upwards.  The 
graduation  is  accomplished  by  means  of  an  open-air  multiple  manometer.  The  metallic- 
spring  manometer  consists  of  an  index  traversing  a  graduated  arc,  and  having  applied 
to  a  spring  connected  with  it — which  may  be  in  the  foi-m  of  a  spiral — a  piston  actuated 
by  the  force  of  the  gas  or  vapor  in  the  boiler  or  steam-chamber. 

MANSAROWAR,  or  MANSAHROR,  Lake,  is  situated  on  the  n.  side  of  the  Him- 
alaya mountains,  which  divide  Hindustan  from  Thibet  and  Tartary,  and  is  the  source 
of  the  river  Sutlej.  It  is  11  m.  in  breadth  from  n.  to  s.,  and  15  m.  in  length,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  formed  in  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  It  derives  importance  from  tlie 
fact  of  its  being  an  object  of  veneration  on  the  part  of  both  the  Hindus  and  the  Tartars. 
The  former  esteem  it  as  the  most  sacred  of  all  their  various  places  of  pilgrimage,  and 
incur  all  kinds  of  hardships  in  the  course  of  their  endeavor  to  visit  it  from  long  dis- 
tances. The  Tartars  regard  it  no  less  highly,  and  convey  a  portion  of  the  ashes  of  their 
friends  to  its  shores  to  be  thrown  into  it.  It  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain  covered 
with  long  grass,  to  the  n.  of  which  is  a  conical  hill  dedicated  to  Mahadeva. 

MANSART',  or  MANSARD,  Francois.  1598-1662;  b.  France,  of  Italian  origin.  A 
thorougli  education,  livel}^  imagination,  and  horror  of  tin.selry  in  architecture,  led  him, 
says  his  French  biographer,  from  the  over-decorated  style  of  his  time,  to  adopt  a  severity 
and  heaviness  of  style  that  was  even  less  pleasing.  He  was  the  artist  of  many  creditable 
though  not  remarkable  works,  and  is  credited  with  the  first  adoption  of  the  double-slope 
roof,  in  general  use  a  hundred  years  ago,  under  tlie  name  of  gambrel  roof,  and  again 
came  into  fashion  under  the  name  of  Mansard  roofs  since  1850;  but  with  such  bold  and 
decorative  modifications  from  the  original  form  as  hardly  to  be  assigned  to  the  original 
source. 

MANSART',  or  .MANSARD,  Jules Hardouin,  1645-1708;  b.  in  Paris,  son  of  an 
obscure  painter,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Francois  Mansart.  The  uncle  perceiving  the 
talent  of  the  nephew  and  his  great  industry,  did  all  in  his  power  to  advance  him,  and  with 
such  success  that  the  nephew,  liaviug  assumed  his  uncle's  name,  soon  became  the  most 
famous  of  the  two;  and  being  also  a  skillful  courtier  secured  Louis  XIV.  for  patron,  and 
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entered  upon  the  eonstniotion  of  some  of  his  most  splendid  works.  The  chateau  do 
C'hiuny  was  his  tirsi  work.  Tlic  next  was  a  chrueaii  lor  ^Inie.  do  Monlespau  at  Ver- 
sailks.  The  extravai^anee  and  rage  for  pahice  buikling  whicli  possessed  the  king  was 
uuued  to  the  greatest  advantage  by  Mansart,  both  as  an  artist  and  a  man  of  business. 
He  aeeunudated  an  immense  fortune,  and  was  covered  witli  dignities  and  honors.  His 
j)ri{k%  vanity,  and  envy  soon  made  him  tlie  object  of  opposition  and  detraction,  but  lie 
made  good  his  place  in  the  favor  of  the  king.  His  enemies  accused  him  of  using  the 
influence  of  the  king's  mistresses,  and  of  making  plain  faults  in  his  plans  so  that,  the 
king  seeing  them  instaniiy.  he  could  turn  the  fact  to  compliment  him  on  the  remarkable 
(piickuess  of  his  eye  and  justice  of  his  taste  with  au  air  that  made  the  king  the  dupe  of 
his  cunning.  He  was  the  architect  of  many  noted  chfiteaux  before  engaging  in  IGGO 
upon  the  palace  of  Versailles,  which,  monstrous  as  was  its  expense,  has  never  been  con 
bidered  proportionately  beautifuk  The  grand  Trianon  was  his  work;  but  his  most  per- 
fect design  is  the  dome  of  the  church  of  the  Invalides  in  Paris,  which,  though  inferior 
to  very  many  domes  in  size,  surpasses  all  in  the  exquisite  proportions  of  its  exterior 
lines.     The  plcice  Vcndonie  and  the  place  ties  Vlctoires  in  Paris  are  also  by  Mansart. 

MANSFELD.  Ernst,  1585-1626;  the  illegitimate  son  of  count  Peter  Ernst;  edu- 
cated by  his  god-father,  archduke  Ernst  of  Austria.  In  return  for  valuable  military 
services  under  Rudolph  II.  the  stigma  of  his  birth  was  removed  by  decree  of  the 
emperor.  The  title  and  estates  of  his  father  were,  however,  refused,  and  in  revenge  he 
joined  the  enemies  of  Austria  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  became  a  stanch  Protestant 
champion.  Under  the  elector  Frederick  he  fought  desperately  in  Boiiemia  and  on  the 
Rhine.  His  efforts  failed,  but  they  brought  him  great  renown;  and  in  1625,  aided  by 
English  subsidies,  he  again  attacked  Austria.  Wallenstein  met  and  overcame  his  force 
at  Dessau,  April,  1626.     It  was  on  the  retreat  which  ensued  after  this  defeat  that  he  died. 

MANSFELD,  Peter  Ernst,  Count,  1517-1604;  b.  at  the  castle  of  Mansfeld  in 
Prussian  Saxon}';  for  many  3'ears  an  officer  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
From  1552  to  1557  he  was  a  French  prisoner.  After  his  release  he  w^as  made  governor 
of  Luxend)urg,  and  afterwards  governor-general  of  the  Netherlands.  In  1594  he  was 
given  the  title  of  prince  and  returned  to  Luxemburg,  where  he  resided  until  his  death. 

MANSFIELD,  a  t.  in  the  s.w.  part  of  Tolland  co,,  Conn.,  on  Willimantic  river  and 
New  London  Northern  railroad.  The  main  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  sewing  silk; 
pop.  2,401.     It  is  the  site  of  a  soldiers'  home. 

MANSFIELD,  a  city  in  Richland  co.,  Ohio;  pop.  8,025.  It  is  the  junction  of  four 
railroads,  of  which  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  and  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  are  the  most  important.  It  has  7  hotels,  4  banks,  4new^spapers,  au  opera-house, 
public  library,  water-works,  and  many  churches  and  schools.  The  manufacture  of 
agricultural  tools  is  a  specialty,  and  the  trade  of  the  place  is  very  heavy  with  the  sur- 
rounding country,  which  is  a  productive  farming  region. 

MANSFIELD,  Edward  D.,  ll.d.,  1801-80;  b.  New  Haven,  Conn.;  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1819,  but  declined  to  enter  the  army;  and  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1822; 
studied  law  at  the  (then)  Litchfield  (Conn.)  law  school.  After  being  admitted  to  the  bar  he 
removed  to  Cincinnati,  and  in  1886  became  professor  of  constitutional  law  in  the  college 
there.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  he  abandoned  the  legal  profession  to  engjige  in 
journalism,  editing  successively  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle,  Atlas,  Gazette,  and  Railroad 
Record.  He  was  commissioner  of  statistics  for  the  state  of  Ohio  from  1857  to  1867,  and 
a  mend)er  of  the  societe  Vranquine  statiHtique  universeUe.  He  was  for  several  years  a 
writer  for  the  New  York  TYm^^a;  under  the  signature  of  "  Veteran  Observer."  He  pub- 
lished Utility  of  Mathematics;  Political  Grammar;  I'reatise  on  Constitutional  Law;  Lcfj(d 
RifjJits  of  Women;  Life  of  Gen.  Scott;  History  of  the  Mexican  War;  American  Education; 
etc.     Died  in  Cincinnati. 

MANSFIELD,  Jared,  1759-1830;  b.  New  Haven;  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1777; 
became  distinguished  as  a  teacher  and  for  his  scientific  acquisitions;  was  appointed  in 
lb()2  to  a  captaincy  in  the  engineer  corps  of  the  army  and  assigned  to  duty  at  West 
Point  as  ac;ting  ))rofessor  of  mathematics.  In  1803  he  was  appointed  surveyor-general 
of  the  north-west  frritory  and  removed  to  Ohio,  where  he  was  employed  in  making  the 
meridian  lines  on  which  is  based  the  system  of  the  public  land  survey.  To  accomplish 
this  work  lie  imported  astronomical  instruments  from  London,  and  established  in  his 
own  house  near  Cincinnati  the  first  observatory  in  the  United  States.  In  1812  he 
returned  to  New  Haven,  and  before  the  end  of  that  year  was  appointed  professor  of 
natural  and  experimental  philoso])hy  at  West  Point.  In  1828,  after  serving  a  term  of  16 
years,  he  resigned  and  returned  to  New  Haven,  where  he  died. 

MANSFIELD,  Joseph  K.  F.,  1803-62;  b.  New  Haven,  Conn.;  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1822.  and  e»'tered  the  army  as  second  lieiit.  of  engineers.  He  was  engaged  in 
engineering  duties  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  until  1846;  in  the  war  with  ilexico 
he  was  chief  enirinc'cr  of  gen.  Zachary  Taylor's  army,  distinguis}iii:g  himself  in  the 
defense  of  fort  Brown  and  in  the  battles  of  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista,  and  being  raised 
to  the  rank  of  col.  by  brevet.  After  the  war  he  was  for  five  years  a  member  of  the 
boanl  of  eiigineei-s  for  fortifications  on  the  Atlanlic  and  l*acific  coasts;  in  1853  he  was 
appointed  inspector-gen.  of  the  army  with  the  rank  of  col,  which  post  he  held  until  the 
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breaking-  out  of  the  rebellion,  when  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  department  of 
Washington,  aiul  at  once  commenced  the  work  of  fortifying  the  capital.  In  Oct., 
1861,  he  was  transferred  to  camp  Hamilton,  Va.,  and  in  the  month  following  to  New- 
port News.  He  took  part  in  the  caj)ture  of  Norfolk  May  10,  1862,  and  commanded  at 
Suffolk  from  June  to  September  of  that  year,  when  lie  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
a  division  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  at  the  head  of  which,  in  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
he  was  mortally  wounded,  dying  Sept.  18,  1862.  Before  assuming  his  last  command  he 
was  promoted  to  be  ma j. gen.  of  volunteers. 

MANSFIELD,  Mount,  in  Cambridge,  Vt.,  the  highest  elevation  of  the  Green  moun- 
tain range,  being  4,348  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  presents  a  grand  appearance  from  all  sides, 
and  the  view^  from  the  summit  is  one  of  tne  finest  in  New  England.  It  commands  a 
prospect  of  the  Adirondacks  on  the  w.,  the  Green  mountains  on  the  s.,  partsof  the  White 
mountain  range  on  the  e.,  and  the  mountains  surrounding  Montreal  on  the  north.  In 
some  states  of  the  atmosphere  lake  Champlam  also  is  visible.  A  wagon  road  leads  to 
the  summit  on  the  eastern  side,  and  there  are  acconimodations  for  visitors  at  tiie  top. 

MANSFIELD  VALLEY,  a  village  of  Alleghany  co.,  Penn..  5  m.  fiom  Pittsburg. 
on  Chartiers  creek,  and  the  Panhandle  and  Chartiers  Valley  railroad;  pop.  about  3,()U0. 
It  has  5  churches,  an  academy,  a  newspaper,  3  savings  banks,  a  smelting  furnace,  a  glass 
factory,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  coal. 

MANSLAUGHTER  (ante),  the  unlawful  killing  of  another  without  malice,  express 
or  implied.  Manslaughter  is  either  voluntary,  i.e.,  where  there  was  an  intent  to  commit 
the  injury;  or  involuntary,  where  there  was  no  such  intent.  It  differs  from  murder  in 
its  absence  of  malice,  and,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  committed  in  hot  blood,  no  person  can 
be  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  Among  cases  of  homicide  wdiich  constitute  a  man- 
slaughter may  be  mentioned  killinga  person  by  gross  negligence,  though  in  the  discharge 
of  a  lawful  act;  killing  a  person  who  has  given  great  provocation;  and  killing  an  officer 
acting  without  or  beyond  his  authority,  though  this  may  also  be  excusable  homicide. 
The  killing  of  an  officer  acting  within  his  legal  authority  is  murder.  The  provocati()n 
above-mentioned  must  be  immediate,  not  remote;  and  though  proof  of  provocation  suf 
ficiently  repels  the  presumption  of  malice  ^hich  the  law  attaches  to  every  case  of  homi,- 
cide,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  lower  an  offense  from  murder  to  manslaughter,  if  express 
malice  be  made  out.  In  most  of  the  United  States  manslaughter  is  divided  into  different 
degrees,  punished  with  longer  or  shor1>er  terms  of  imprisonment. 

MANSTEIN,  Von,  a  Prussian  gen.  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  of  1870.  At  the  head  of  the  9th  corps,  in  the  army  of  prince  Frederick  Chai-les,  he 
participated  in  the  battle  of  Vionville.  At  Graveiotte,  Aug.  18.  1870.  he  commanded  the 
German  center,  and  served  throughout  the  campaign,  retiring  in  1873. 

MANT,  RiciiAKD,  D.D,,  b.  Southampton,  Eng.,  1776;  educated  at  Winchester  col- 
lege, and  Trinity^  college,  Oxford,  taking  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1797;  was  elected 
fellow  of  Oriel  college  in  1798:  was  curate  and  vicar  of  several  parishes  in  and  ne:ir 
London  1804-15;  received  degree  of  d.d.  from  the  university  of  Oxford;  was  made 
bishop  of  Killaloe  and  Kilfeuora,  Ireland,  in  1820,  and  in  1823  transferred  to  the  see  of 
Down  and  Connor.  He  w^as  the  author  of  a  valuable  Commentary  on  the  Bible  in  con- 
nection witli  Dr.  D'Oyley.  This  had  an  immense  sale  in  England,  and  was  republished 
in  New  York,  with  additions  by  bishop  Hobart.  Besides  many  sermons  and  tracts,  and 
several  poetical  pieces,  he  published  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Apostles ;  Scriptural  Nar- 
ratives of  Chrisfs  Life;  History  of  the  Glmrch  of  Ireland  from  the  llcfovmation  to  the 
Union  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  in  1801;  Ancient  Hymns  from  the  Roman 
Breviary  icith  original  Hymns. 

MANTEGN'A,  Andrea,  1431-1517;  studied  art  under  Francesco  Squarcione,  a 
famous  master  of  Padun.  Here  Mantegna  produced  his  first  work  in  the  churches  of 
Santa  Sofia  and  ySan  Christofann.  Rapidly  acquiring  skill  and  fame,  he  removed  to 
Mantua,  wdiere  his  acknowledged  masterpiece,  "  The  Triumph  of  CtJesar,"  was  painted. 
This  is  now  at  Hampton  court,  England.  From  Mantua  he  was  called  to  Rome  by 
Innocent  VIII.,  and  received  from  him  the  kindest  trentment  and  remunerative  employ- 
ment, but  soon  returned  to  Mantua.  Here,  by  his  proficiency  and  genius  both  in  the 
higher  class  of  engraving  and  as  a  religious  and  historical  painter,  he  obtained  a  high 
rank  in  his  profession  as  well  as  large  estate. 

MANTEUFFEL,  Edw^tn  Hans  Katil,  Baron  von,  b.  Magdeburg,  1809;  entered  a 
military  career  by  joining  the  dragoon  guards,  April  29,  1827;  and  became  second  lieut. 
the  following  year.  He  displayed  an  industrious  character  allied  with  considerable 
capacity,  and  interested  Ids  superior  officers  to  that  degree  that  he  was  sent  for  tw^o  years 
(1834-36)  to  the  general  military  academy.  In  two  years  following  he  acted  as  regimen- 
tal adjutant,  being  nnmedadjutantto  the2d  brigade  of  cavalry  guards,  Oct.  18, 1839.  From 
1840-48  he  was  in  the  immediate  service  of  prince  Albrecht,  but  in  the  latter  year  was 
transferred  to  that  of  the  king,  Avith  the  rank  of  adjutant  of  the  wing,  being  made  a  major 
in  1852,  and  lieut.  col.  in  1853.  He  was  now  placed  in  command  of  the  5th  uhlan  regiment ; 
and  in  1854  of  the  3d  cavalry  brigade.  His  advancement  continued  to  be  rapid,  and  in 
1858  he  was  made  maj.gen.,  in  18H1  adjutant-gen.,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  bitter  year 
lieut.gen.    In  1864  gen.  Manteuffel  was  engaged  in  the  Sleswdck-Holsteiii  war,  v,as  present 
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at  the  battle  of  Missnndo.  nnd  commandod  in  the  engniroments  nnd  movements  which 
resulted  in  the  oeeiipalion  of  Jutlantl.  After  the  close  of  this  wai  he  was  emph>ye(l  in 
effecting  a  sohition  of  tlie  dithcultv  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  arranged  for  Ihe  con- 
vention of  Gasteiu.  by  which  this  was  brought  about.  He  was  now  made  governor  of  the 
duchy  of  Sk^svvick,  with  connnand  of  the  Prussian  troops  in  llolstein  and  the  marines  sta- 
tioned at  Kiel.  In  18(3(5  tiie  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  broke  out,  and  Manteulfcl 
was  ordered  into  active  service.  At  midsummer  he  was  commanding  in  chief  the  army  of 
the  Maine,  and  fought  at  Henistadt,  Yettingen,  Kossbrunn,  and  ^Vurzburg;  receiving  from 
the  king  for  his  services  the  order  of  merit.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  sent  to  St, 
Petersburg  on  a  diplomatic  missicm,  and  on  his  return  was  made  general-in-command 
of  the  troops  in  Bleswick-Holstein,  being  advanced  to  the  rank  of  general  of  cavalry, 
and  a  month  later  made  commandant  of  the  9th  army  corps.  In  1808  lie  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  1st  army  corps,  and  was  engaged  in  the  Franco-German  Avar.  His  corps 
was  under  fire  at  Courcelles  and  Noisseville,  directed  the  evacuation  of  JVletz  and  the  dis- 
posal of  the  prisoners,  and  then  re-entered  active  service  in  a  campaign  against  gen. 
Bourbaki.  Later  he  operated  against  the  south  and  south-east  armies  of  the  1'  rench,  nnd 
performed  most  brilliant  and  elfective  service.  In  1872  gen.  Manteulfel  was  invested 
with  the  insignia  of  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  and  was  afterward  made  tield-marshal 
gen.,  and  aid-de-camp  geu.  to  the  emperor. 

MANTEUFFEL,  Otto  Theodok,  Baron  von,  b.  Prussia,  1805;  studied  jurisprudence 
at  Halle,  and  in  1827  became  a  minor  magistrate  at  Berlin.  When  count  Brandenburg 
undertook  the  suppression  of  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848,  Manteuffel  was  made 
minister  of  the  interior.  In  this  oftice  he  displayed  a  high  order  of  executive  ability,  and 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  middle  classes.  In  1850  lie  took  office  as  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.  Two  ye^irs  later  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  council  of  ministers,  and  m 
1856  he  was  sent  to  Paris  as  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  to  negotiate  a  peace.  He  retired 
from  the  ministry  in  1858. 

MANUEL  II.,  PAL^EOLOGUS,  Byzantine  emperor,  1348-1425,  succeeded  his 
father,  John  VI.  He  had  been  an  associate  in  the  empire  in  1372.  At  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1891,  being  held  as  a  hostage  by  sultan  Bajazet,  he  escaped  from  Nicaea  to  Con- 
stantinople, his  own  capital,  to  secure  the  throne  for  himself,  without  informing  the 
sultan.  Bajazet,  enraged  at  his  breach  of  faith,  marched  against  him,  ravaged  the 
country  adjoining  Constantinople,  and  invested  the  city  b}^  sea  and  land.  Manuel 
applied  to  the  western  princes,  who  sent  him  an  army  of  100,000  men  under  Sigismuiul, 
king  of  Hungary,  and  .lohn,  count  of  Nevers.  The  allies,  at  tirst  successful,  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  Bajazet  at  Nicopolis  in  1396,  with  the  loss  of  10,000 
men.  Bajazet  then  returned  to  the  siege  with  greater  vigor  than  before.  Seeing  the 
determination  of  the  citizens  to  hold  out,  he  made  a  private  agreement  with  Ooliii. 
Manuel's  nephew,  to  place  him  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  and  John  was  to  deliver 
up  the  city  to  the  Turks,  and  remove  the  imperial  seat  to  Peloponnesus.  He  sent  also 
deputies  to  the  inhal)itants,  proposing  to  withdraw  liis  army  provided  they  expelled 
Manuel  and  placed  John  upon  the  throne.  Manuel  voluntarily  resigned,  received  John 
into  the  city,  conducted  him  to  the  palace,  and  then  set  sail  for  Venice  to  ask  aid 
from  the  western  princes  against  the  Turks.  Large  supplies  were  promised.  The 
citizens  of  Constantinople  refusing  to  comply  with  such  a  base  treaty,  the  siege  was 
renewed,  and  its  fall  imminent  when  Bajazet  was  called  aAvay  to  resist  Tamerlane.  He 
raised  the  siege  and  went  against  Tamerlane  with  a  large  army,  but  was  defeated  at 
Angora,  1401,  and  taken  prisoner.  After  the  defeat  and  deatli  of  Bajazet  in  1403, 
Manuel  reigned  in  peace.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  VII.,  Paheologus. 

MANUFACTURES  (from  Latin  mamis,  a  hand,  and  facio,  I  make).  Bearing  the 
significance  which  it  gained  with  its  derivation,  this  word  describes  the  first  structures, 
processes,  and  composiiioiis  designed  by  the  mind  of  man,  and  executed  by  his  hand- 
lal)or,  with  more  accuracy  than  it  does  the  accomplishment  of  the  machinery  of  the 
present  day,  to  vvhicli  it  is  more  generally  applied.  Tlie  first  articles  of  manufacture 
must  have  been  sucii  as  could  be  successfully  employed  for  procuiing  the  necessaries  of 
life;  and,  in  fact,  the  first  of  such  articles  that  have  been  discovered,  representing  the  ear- 
liest a,gesof  man's  existence  ui)on  earth  of  which  any  traces  remain,  have  been  lude  mill;; 
for  grinding  grain;  knives  and  other  offensive  weaiK)ns  for  destroying  game;  fish-hooks; 
pointed  implements,  which  evidently  filled  th(i  place  of  needles;  and  stone  hammers, 
axes,  chisels,  and  otlier  tools,  used  for  building  ]')urposes  (see  Lake  Dwellings;  Lauok). 
The  processes  to  enforce  nature  and  render  its  powers  applicable  to  the  preservation  of 
human  life  were  therefore,  and  in  this  order,  the  acquisition  of  food;  the  clothing  of 
the  body  to  protect  it  from  the  ehunents;  and  the  erection  of  dwellings,  partly  for  the 
same  piu-pose,  and  partly  for  snfety  against  wild  and  dangerous  animals,  and  liuman 
foes  hardly  less  dangerous  in  their  savage  condition.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  ingenuity  and  toil  of  man  have  ever  since  been  devoted  to  these  purposes;  added  to 
which  have  been  the  necessities  arising  from  improved  or  extend<,'d  mental  conditions, 
and  the  spread  of  wants  in  a  direction  other  than  material.  Manufactures  have  there- 
fore included  food-processes,  the  manipulation  of  fabrics,  and  building-construction;  to 
"which  have  been  added,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  art  of  war.  the  arts  of  design,  and 
applied  science,  as  agencies  to  fulfill  the  duties  imposed  by  an  ever  changiug  and  ever 
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advancing  civilizatuni.  li  js  oue  ol  the  fortunate  incidents  of  human  history  that  with 
few  exceptions  the  processes  of  Labor  applied  to  the  nianufactures  may  be  traced  even 
in  our  day  as  tliese  existed  at  the  very  beginning.  It  is  possible  to  follow  au}^  art  to  its 
incepliou,  and  to  trace  its  history  to  tlie  first  rude  efforts  of  primeval  man,  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  accuracy,  affording,  when  tlie  results  of  such  an  investigation  are 
brought  into  juxtaposition,  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire  field  of  human  art. 
Such  investigations  have  been  made,  and  their  collected  results  exist  in  the  industrial 
museums  of  Europe  and  America.  Remarkable  also  is  the  occurience  of  the  earlies^t 
methods  in  use  in  the  arts,  in  actual  practice  junong  savage  and  semi-civilized  races  iii 
different  parts  of  the  world  in  our  own  time.  The  natives  of  Central  and  South  America, 
Africa,  and  certain  parts  of  Asia  still  employ  the  same  processes  in  agriculture  that 
were  in  use  thousands  of  years  ago;  mills  of  the  same  chaiacter  as  those  used  by  the 
Egyptians  many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  are  still  in  active  employment  in 
northern  Africa;  and  pottery  of  the  same  design  and  fashioned  after  the  same  methods 
and  with  the  same  tools  as  among  the  earliest  I'aces,  are  still  made  by  their  descendants 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  xlnd  while  we  may  thus  view  at  one  glance,  in  opera- 
tion, methods  and  tools  divided  in  actual  history  by  many  centuries,  we  are  also  enabled 
to  follow  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  manufactures,  their  improvement  or  their  deca- 
dence, through  existing  specimens  of  workmanship.  From  the  beginning  in  the  aggre- 
gate— whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  certain  nations  or  races — man  seems  to 
have  been  impressed  by  a  restless  spirit,  and  to  have  been  continually  provoked  to  an 
active  ingenuity  in  labor.  The  ver}^  first  instances  of  handiwork  that  have  come  to  our 
knowledge  through  the  labors  of  explorers  have  illustrated  the  impulse  towards  improve- 
ment. From  the  stone  age  to  the  neolithic,  and  from  that  to  the  age  of  iron — as  we 
generally  record  our  evidences  of  these  periods — the  progress  not  only  in  excellence  of 
workmanship,  but  in  beaut}^,  is  remarkable.  And  wiiile  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
mental  processes  that  induced  endeavor  after  a  higher  quality  of  article  when  the 
improvement  represented  a  practical  good  to  be  achieved,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  recon- 
cile our  ideas  of  prehistoric  man  with  the  fact  that  he  was  influenced  by  a  leaning  tow^ards 
the  eesthetic,  and  that  even  so  early  he  showed  signs  of  struggling  toward  an  improved 
art-taste.  The  fact  is  important  that  in  all  the  history  of  manufactures  the  beautiful  has 
been  allied  with  the  practical,  with  a  persistence  wdiich  seems  to  have  the  character  of  a 
law. — The  next  important  tendency  to  be  observed  in  viewing  the  history  of  manufac- 
tures is  that  of  applying  the  forces  of  nature  to  the  reduction  of  human  labor.  As  it  is 
to  this  tendency  that  w^e  owe  the  inventions  which  so  extended  the  scope  of  the  arts,  its 
importance  will  hardly  be  underrated.  Yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  beginning 
the  forces  of  nature,  expressed  and  operative  through  such  rude  mechanical  devices  as 
were  at  first  invented,  w^ere  called  into  operation  only  wdien  the  power  of  man  had  proved 
unequal  to  the  task  in  hand.  Man  labored  to  the  extent  of  his  capacity,  and  onl}^  then 
supplemented  his  own  efforts  by  the  employment  of  the  mechanical  powders.  There  is 
nothing  therefore  inexplicable  in  the  fact  that  while  we  know  the  ancients  possessed  a 
knowledge  of  the  more  hidden  forces,  and  the  means  to  apply  them,  they  did  not  make 
use  of  these  in  instances  where  they  might,  but  seem  to  have  preferred  the  exercise  of 
human  force  and  ingenuity.  A  noble  ambition  appears  to  have  influenced  man  in  those 
early  days;  impelling  him  to  push  to  the  utmost  his  individual  capacity;  and  to  place 
upon  record,  by  means  of  his  work,  the  comprehensive  nature  of  man's  ability,  his  power 
to  meet  emergencies,  his  control,  within  himself,  of  a  microcosm  representing  all  the 
possible  constructive  capacit}^  of  the  entire  w^orld  of  mechanism.  The  arts  of  Grreece 
and  Rome,  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  Carthage  and  Phenicia,  as  these  have  been  pre- 
served to  us,  sufficiently  illustrate  this  phase  of  our  subject.  But  the  concentration  out 
of  which  grew  marvelous  excellence  presently  ceased  to  exist;  the  fall  of  Nineveh, 
Carthage,  Greece,  and  Rome,  the  inroads  of  barbarians,  and  the  distribution  of  powder 
over  the  face  of  Europe,  blotted  out  for  the  time  all  progress  in  the  arts;  and  the  "dark 
ages"  settled  down  upon  civilization  through  a  gloomy  period  of  centuries,  to  the  utter 
check  of  improvement,  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  arts  and  manufactures,  except  so 
far  as  these  contributed  to  positive  necessities  and  to  sensual  desires.  Out  of  this  period 
of  inaction  and  stagnation  of  creative  ability,  civilization  burst  forth  in  the  13th  c, 
beginning  the  "middle  ages"  and  the  renaissance,  a  time  when  man  reached  the  highest 
pitch  of  skill  in  hand-work,  and  when  manufactures  attained  an  excellence  in  beauty, 
capacity  for  service,  and  durability,  which  they  have  never  since  surpassed  even  if  they 
have  approached.  The  history  of  the  arts  and  crafts  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages  show^s 
a  surprising  advance  in  all  directions.  The  progress  in  merit  in  the  fine  arts  has  been 
fully  recognized,  and  this  was  reflected  in  the  condition  of  the  crafts  and  the  improve- 
ment in  manufactures.  Directl^y  we  see  it  in  the  Avood-carvings  of  Brabant,  Flanders, 
and  Italy;  in  the  wonderful  art  displayed  in  the  manufacture  of  fictile  ware;  in  the  form 
given  to  bronze,  iron,  and  brass;  and  in  the  intricate  and  beautiful  carving  of  ivory. 
The  most  magnificent  armor,  displaying  workmanship  of  exquisite  beauty,  is  of  this 
period.  And  so  the  most  commonplace  objects — the  ordinary  utensils  of  the  houseliold,  I 
the  very  architecture  of  the  houses  themselves — reflected  the  splendid  genius  of  the  mas- 
ters of  art.  And  above  all,  Ave  are  bound  to  consider  the  honesty  of  the  workmansliip 
peculiar  to  those  days.  The  linen  and  wool  fabrics  of  Holland  and  Flanders  have  never 
since  been  improved  upon.     The  heavy  and  costly  damasks  and  satins  and  silks  and 
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velvets,  "u-hirh  plnyrd  so  large  n  part  in  the  costumes  of  the  period,  were  honest  stiiiTs, 
whose  lustiuii-  as  well  as  artistic  qualities  cnnuot  be  ffainsaid.  The  furniture  of  the 
period  was  solid  and  tirml}-  put  together,  besides  being  ornamented  and  decorat(>d  with 
correct  taste  and  refined  sentiment.  In  the  reign  of  king  John  in  England,  the  wealthier 
classes  used  iron  chandeliers  aiul  candelabra,  and  each  of  these  was  finished  and  shaped 
by  hand  with  the  liammer  and  with  the  truest  art-taste.  The  story  of  the  Delia  llobbias, 
and  tiieir  labors  in  search  of  a  si)eeial  glaze  for  china,  is  equaled  only  by  the  later  siovy 
of  Bernard  Palissy,  whose  struggles  after  the  same  secret,  lost  again,  have  furnished  the 
material  for  many  a  book.  In  those  days  the  blacksmith,  and  the  cordwainer  or  shoe- 
maker, was  as  proud  of  his  skill,  and  as  earnest  in  the  fulfillment  of  what  he  deemed  his 
obligation  to  his  craft,  as  was  the  most  esteemed  artist  of  Florence  or  Venice  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Medici.  Faust,  who  became  a  printer,  was  a  goldsmitli  in  Mentz; 
Hans  Sachs  was  a  cobbler;  Benveinito  Cellini  was  a  gold  and  silver  smith;  Andrea  del 
Sarlo.  the  painter,  was  a  goldsmith's  a]>prentice;  and  Ghibcrti,  who  executed  the  two 
gates  of  the  baptistery  in  Florence,  which  ]\Iichael  Angelo  said  were  "  worthy  of  Para- 
dise," was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith.  Thus,  at  that  time,  art  and  manufacture  went  luuid 
in  liand;  the  union  of  tlie  beautiful  and  the  useful  being  considered  not  only  desirable, 
but  incumbent  on  the  artificer  as  a  part  of  his  trade. 

The  conditions  of  labor  in  Europe,  and  therefore  those  of  the  manufactures,  changed 
materially  during  the  period  between  the  16th  and  the  18th  centuries.  The  combinations 
of  workingmen  into  guilds,  and  the  wealth  and  power  to  which  these  attained,  brought 
about  the  introduction  of  the  force  of  capital,  by  the  concentration  of  great  Mcalth  in  a 
few  hands;  and  the  application  of  this  force  to  manufactures  on  an  enormous  scale  was 
brought  about  by  the  application  of  power  to  machinery,  and  the  establislnnent  of  the 
factoiy  system.  From  tiiis  moment,  not  only  the  system  of  manufacturing,  but  the 
character  of  the  workmanship,  and  of  artisans,  the  nature  and  amount  of  tlie  demand 
for  manufactures,  the  methods  of  supply,  and  the  modes  of  transportation,  altered 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  history  of  manufactures  fell  under  the  influence 
of  the  invention  and  application  of  machinery,  to  which  the  arts  of  design  necessarily 
played  a  secondary  part.  From  1771.  when  the  first  mill  with  water-power,  and  Ark- 
wright's  machinery,  was  set  up  in  England,  to  18oo,  the  number  of  operatives  employed 
in  the  factories  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  grown  to  354,684,  of  which  number  195.508 
Avere  females.  In  1856  the  number  of  operatives  was  082,497,  of  whom  409.300  were 
females.  25,982  being  under  13  years  of  age.  The  number  of  factories,  between  1838 
and  1856,  increased  28  per  cent;  the  amount  of  power  increased  63  percent;  and  the 
number  of  hands  employed,  80  per  cent.  In  1786,  in  every  $200,000,000  in  value  of  the 
product  of  manufacture  in  France,  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  was  for  labor,  and  40  per  cent 
for  raw  material.  In  1876  this  condition  A\as  exactly  reversed,  40  per  cent  only  of  the 
cost  being  for  labor,  and  60  per  cent  for  raw  material.  In  1876  the  total  industrial 
product  of  France  was  valued  at  $2,400,000,000.  These  few  figures  are  offered  merely 
for  their  suggestive  value;  the  statistics  of  the  different  articles  of  manufacture,  and  in 
different  countries,  will  be  found  under  their  proper  titles;  see  Cotton,  Linen,  Hats, 
etc. 

Beverley,  in  his  JJistory  of  Virginia,  writmg  in  1705,  refers  thus  to  the  dependence 
of  the  American  colonists  upon  other  nations  to  supply  their  wants:  "They  have  their 
clothing  of  all  sorts  from  England,  as  linen,  woolen,  and  silk,  hats  and  leather;  yet  flax 
and  hemp  grow  nowhere  in  the  world  better  than  here.  Their  sheep  yield  good  increase 
and  bear  good  fleeces,  ])ut  they  shear  them  only  to  cool  them.  The  mulberry-tree,  whose 
leaf  i^  tlie  proper  food  of  the  silk-worm,  grows  there  like  a  weed,  and  silk-worms  have 
been  observed  to  thrive  extremely,  and  without  hazard.  The  very  furs  that  their  hats 
are  made  of,  perhaps,  go  first  from  thence.  The  most  of  their  hides  lie  and  rot,  or  are 
made  use  of  onl}'  for  covering  dry  goods  in  a  leaky  house.  Indeed,  some  few  hides, 
with  much  ado,  are  tanned  and  made  into  servants'  shoes;  but  at  so  careless  a  rate  that 
the  farmers  do  not  care  to  buy  them  if  they  can  get  others;  and  sometiUiCS,  perhjips.  a 
better  manager  than  ordinary  will  vouchsafe  to  make  a  pair  of  breeches  of  deerskin. 
They  are  such  abominabU;  ill-husbands,  that  though  tlicir  country  be  overrun  with  wood, 
they  have  all  their  wooden-\vare  from  England;  their  cabinets,  chairs,  tables,  stools, 
chests,  boxes,  cart-wheels,  and  all  other  things — even  so  much  as  their  bowls  and  birchen 
brooms — to  the  eternal  reproach  of  their  laziness."  From  which  emphatic  narrative  by 
an  eye-witness  it  will  be  inferred  that  the  standard  of  manufactures  in  the  country  under 
consideration,  a  century  and  three-quarters  ago.  did  not  oflcr  promise  of  the  results 
reached  at  the  present  time.-  Tlie  first  attempt  at  ship-building  in  the  colonies  was  in 
the  construction  of  the  On  rent  in  1614  at  Manhattan  river.  She  was  16  tons  burden,  38 
ft.  keel.  444  ft.  long,  and  lU  ft.  wide.  In  her.  in  1616,  capf.  Wilkinson  discovered  the 
Schuylkill  "river,  and  explored  nearly  the  entire  coast  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  cai)es  of 
Virginia.  The  saw-mill  is  said  to  have  been  introdm.'ed  into  Massachusetts  in  1633, 
some  years  before  it  was  used  in  England.  And  as  late  as  1767  a  saw-mill  was  destroyed 
In  the  latter  country  by  a  mob,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  destructive  to  the  work  of 
the  sawyers.  In  1641  the  general  court  of  Ma.ssachusotts  passed  an  act  to  the  effect  that 
there  "  should  be  no  monopolies  ])ut  of  .such  new  inventions  as  were  profitable  to  the 
country,  and  that  for  a  sliort  time  only."  Saw  mills  were  introduced  by  the  Dutch  m 
Kew  York  as  early  as  1633,  and  seem  to  have  been  used  tliere  also  for  grinding-mills. 
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The  erection  of  these  mills  hi'oiight  about  an  improvement  in  housebuilding,  which  had 
previously  ainounted  oiil^^  to  the  construction  of  huts  or  wigwams.  The  first  brick-kiln 
in  New  England  was  set  up  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1629.  In  New  York  bricks  were 
imported  from  Holland,  until  governor  Stuyvesant  introduced  the  industry.  There  were 
certainly  tanners,  cart-makers,  glovers,  furriers,  and  shoemakers  in  tlie  colonies  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  c,  despite  the  assertion  of  Beverley,  whose  observation,  however, 
was  probably  confined  to  Virginia. 

In  the  manufacture  of  fabrics  the  early  colonists  used  the  distaff  and  spindle,  soon 
superseded  by  the  spinning-wheel.  The  British  in  those  days,  seeking  to  force  the  colo- 
nists to  buy  everything  in  the  home  market,  threw  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
domestic  manufactures.  Early  in  the  18th  c.  spinning-schools  were  started  in  Boston, 
and  special  taxes  were  imposed  for  their  support.  During  the  revolutionary  war  the 
colonists  depended  on  their  own  exertions  for  clothing  and  other  necessities,  and  Har- 
greave's  and  Arkwright's  inventions  were  not  permitted  to  be  introduced  across  the 
Atlantic,  so  jealous  were  the  British  of  the  trade  in  their  manufactures.  Despite  all 
their  efforts,  however,  a  cotton-factory  was  established  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  in  1787;  of 
Arkwright's  machines,  the  first  used  in  the  United  States  was  in  a  mill  at  Pawtucket,  R. 
I.,  in  1790.  The  first  cotton-mill  ever  built  in  the  world,  which  combined  all  the  requi- 
sites for  making  finished  cloth  from  raw  cotton,  is  said  to  have  been  erected  in  Walthara, 
Mass.,  in  1813.  Our  colonial  ancestors  usually  obtained  their  furniture  from  England, 
the  most  of  it,  of  the  best  class,  being  made  of  mahoganj^  and  oak.  At  first  the  articles 
made  in  the  colonies  were  of  the  rudest  character,  and  constructed  of  native  woods. 
Later  on,  a  South  American  and  West  India  island  trade  sprang  up,  and  mahogany  and 
rose-wood  were  imported,  and  worked  up  into  bedsteads,  sideboards,  and  cupboards. 
The  first  nails  made  in  the  colonies  were  manufactured  by  hand,  and  it  was  customary 
among  the  country  people  to  erect  forges  in  the  chimney-corners,  and  in  the  long  winter 
evenings  to  make  quantities  of  nails — even  the  children  taking  a  share  in  the  labor  of 
this  industry.  About  1790  a  machine  fo:-  cutting  and  heading  nails  was  invented  by 
Jacob  Perkins  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  which  is  said  to  have  had  a  capacity  of  10,000 
nails  per  day.  Another  machine,  invented  by  a  citizen  of  Bridge  water,  Mass.,  made,  in 
1815,  150,000,000  tacks.  The  introduction  of*^the  manufacture  of  glass  into  the  American 
colonies  was  contemporaneous  with  the  settlement  of  the  country;  the  first  glass  manu- 
factory being  set  up  in  the  woods  about  a  mile  from  Jamestown,  Va.,  in  1607.  In  1621 
a  fund  was  subscribed  to  establish  a  factory  of  glass  beads,  to  be  used  as  currency  in 
trading  with  the  Indians  for  furs.  The  first  glass  manufactory  in  Massachusetts  was 
established  at  Germantown,  near  Braintree,  for  glass  bottles  alone.  In  1639  a  glass-house 
was  set  up  in  Salem.  In  1752  the  general  court  of  INIassachusetts  passed  an  act  granting 
the  sole  privilege  of  making  glass  in  the  pi-ovince  to  Isaac  C.  Wesley.  A  glass-house 
existed  in  Philadelphia  in  1683.  Pottery  was  brought  out  from  England  and  Holland 
by  the  first  settlers,  but  the  early  colonists  used  wooden  dishes  and  pewter  platters.  Some 
pottery  was  made  by  the  Plymouth,  Jamestown,  and  Manhattan  colonists.  In  1819  the 
manufacture  of  fine  porcelain  was  commenced  in  New  York,  and  in  1827  it  was  made  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  manufacture  of  hats  was  considered  of  importance  by  the  colonists, 
and  in  1662  the  colonial  government  of  Virginia  offered  a  premium  of  10  lbs.  of  tobacco 
for  every  hat  made  in  the  province.  Protection  was  early  applied  to  the  raw  material  of 
this  industr}^  and  in  1675  its  exportation  was  prohibited.  Before  1800  this  manufacture 
w^as  conducted  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  union,  and  by  the  census  of  1810  returns  were 
made  of  the  manufacture  of  hats  to  the  amount  of  $4,323,744. 

Silk-worm  culture  was  proposed  by  James  I.  on  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  and  that 
monarch  sent  supplies  of  silk-worms' eggs  to  the  colony  from  his  private  stores.  In  fact, 
more  or  less  silk  was  raised  in  all  the  colonies.  In  1788  the  president  of  Yale  college 
wore  at  commencement  a  silk  gown  made  from  materials  raised  and  woven  in  Connec- 
ticut. A  piece  manufactured  from  silk  raised  near  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1755,  w^as  made 
into  three  dresses,  one  of  which  was  presented  to  the  ]irincess  dowager  of  Wales,  another 
to  lord  Chesterfield,  and  a  third  to  Mrs.  Harvey  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  possession  of 
whose  family  it  still  remains.  In  1837  the  manufacture  of  silk  in  the  United  States 
received  a  powerful  impulse  from  a  report  of  the  congressional  committee  on  manufac- 
tures in  favor  of  this  industry.  It  was  stated  that  one  specimen  of  ihemorm  mult/caulis, 
or  mulberry,  would  sustain  a  sufficient  number  of  silk-worms  to  raise  120  lbs.  of  silk, 
■worth  $640.  Attention  was  directed  to  this  industry  in  nearly  all  the  states,  and  a  con- 
dition of  excitement  occurred  which  became  intensified  by  the  promise  of  large  fortunes. 
In  the  following  year  this  excitement  culminated  in  a  degree  perhaps  never  equaled  by 
any  similar  movement,  except  the  great  "tuber"  or  bulb  excitement,  in  Holland  and 
England.  Single  mulberry-trees  sold  at  $10,  nurseries  were  established  and  did  a  thriv- 
ing business,  and  thousands  of  persons  invested  in  the  new"  speculation.  Two  years 
later  a  revulsion  of  interest  occurred.  Most  of  the  nurseries  were  abandoned  or  destroyed, 
and  morus  mulUcauUs  trees,  healthy  and  well-branched,  were  offered  at  three  cents  each 
without  finding  buyers.     See  Silk. 

The  manufacture  of  ladies'  shoes  began  early  in  colonial  times,  and  the  town  of  Lynn, 
Mass.,  lias  been  distinguished  for  this  branch  of  industry  almost  from  the  time  of  its 
settlement.  The  first  shoemakers  in  Lynn  were  established  in  1635,  and  the  first  shoes 
made  by  them  were  of  woolen  cloth  or  neat  leather  only.     Until  1800  shoes  were  made 
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with  wooden  heels,  covered  with  leather,  but  after  that  time  leatlier  heels  were  substi- 
tuted. The  hrst  invention  of  iniporianee  in  this  numulacturu  was  the  pegging  machine; 
the  next  was  tlie  last-macliine  invented  by  Elias  Howe.  Another  iniporlant  inveniion 
was  the  McKay  sewing  machine,  for  stitching  the  uppers  and  soles  together.  In  IbiO 
I.ynn  produced  187,030  cases  of  boots  and  shoes,  of  GO  pairs  eacii,  being  i  1,250,000  pairs, 
valued  at  $17,000,000.  An  important  manufacture,  ixud  one  whicli  is  now  Ujore  llian  a 
century  oiil  in  tlie  I'nited  Stales,  is  tliat  of  combs.  These  were  at  first  imported  from 
England  by  the  colonists,  but  in  1759  an  iron  comb  manufactory  was  in  existence  at 
\V'est  Newbury,  3Iass.,  wiiere  tlie  business  is  still  extensively  conducted.  In  the  same 
year  there  was  a  comb  manufactory  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1793  one  in  Boston,  and  two 
or  tiiree  in  Leominster,  ^lass.  The  first  machine  for  making  combs  was  patented  by 
Isaac  Tryon  in  1798.  In  1809  three  manufactories  were  established  in  Connecticut.  At 
first  the  teeth  were  cut  singly  by  a  fine  steel  saw;  but  in  1814  a  patent  was  granted  for  a 
machine  which  cut  all  the  teeth  at  one  o^^eration.  The  invention  of  vulcanized  India- 
rubber  effected  a  revolution  in  the  comb  manufacture.  An  important  manufactui-e  is 
that  of  the  cards  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  cloths.  During  the 
colonial  period  these  cards  were  manufactured  by  hand-labor;  and  in  that  form  their 
making  continued  to  be  a  valuable  branch  of  industr}^  until  the  latter  part  of  the  18ih 
century.  In  1777  Oliver  Evans  invented  a  machine  for  making  cards,  which  is  said  to 
have  produced  them  at  the  rate  of  oOO  a  minute.  In  1784  another  machine  was  invented 
which  cut  and  bent  the  teeth,  and  had  a  capacity  of  80,000  an  hour.  Cannon  and  can- 
non-balls were  cast  in  Massachusetts  as  early  as  1GG4.  In  1748  a  foundry  at  Bridge  water, 
]\Iass.,  made  from  3  to  42  pounder  guns;  and  during  the  revolution,  cannon,  cannon-balls, 
and  shells  were  made  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  ^laryland.  Up  to  1857  about  300,000  cannon  had  been  cast  in  tiic  United 
States.  The  manufacture  of  wall-paper  did  not  begin  in  the  United  States  until  1765, 
and  in  1789  a  production  of.  16,000  pieces  per  month  in  Philadelphia  was  considered  a 
fair  quantity.  The  first  patterns  with  glazed  grounds  were  made  in  1824,  but  soon  after 
the  best  French  designs  began  to  be  imitated.  The  manufacture  of  iron  was  naturally 
one  of  the  earliest  industries  practiced  in  the  colonies.  In  1620  there  were  iron-works  at 
Falling  Creek,  in  the  J:\mestown,  Va.,  settlement,  but  the  following  year  the  place  was 
attacked  by  Indians,  and  the  inhabitants  massacred,  which  stopped  the  manufacture  of 
iron  in  that  locality,  and  it  was  not  resumed  there  until  1712.  The  first  iron  manufac- 
tory in  Massachusetts  was  set  up  in  Lynn  about  1663,  the  village  about  the  works  being 
named  Hammersmith,  after  the  place  of  the  same  name  in  England,  whence  many  of  the 
workmen  employed  there  had  emigrated.  The  first  article  of  iron  said  to  have  been  cast 
in  the  American  colonies  was  made  at  these  works,  being  a  smvM  iron  pot  capable  of 
holding  about  a  quart.  In  1750  there  were  in  existence  in  the  colonies  3  iron-mills  and 
one  furnace.  The  description  of  a  furnace  erected  in  1794  in  the  town  of  Carver,  Mass., 
mentions  that  10  forges  were  there  employed  in  making  bar  iron  from  scraps  to  the 
amount  of  200  tons  annually.  Another  of  the  early  colonial  industries  w^as  the  manu- 
facture of  cordage,  and  as  early  as  1631  it  was  made  in  Boston,  and  in  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  in  1662;  in  1698  there  were  several  rope-walks  in  Philadelphia;  and  in  1794  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  had  each  more  rope-walks  than  any  two  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
states.  In  1804  a  spinning  and  twisting  mill  for  making  cordage  Avas  patented  in  the 
United  States.  The  first  paper-mill  in  America  of  which  w^e  have  any  account  was 
erected  at  Koxborough,  near  Germantown,  in  Pennsylvania,  about  1693.  This  was  50 
years  after  printing  had  been  introduced  into  the  colonies,  but  only  5  or  6  years  after  a 
]>roclamation  had  been  issued  by  the  English  government  for  the  establishment  of  the 
fir.st  manufactory  of  white  paper  in  England.  The  paper-mill  in  question  was  built  by 
an  ancestor  of  David  Rittenhouse — whose  family  in  Holland  had  long  been  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper — and  William  Bradford,  the  first  printer  in  Philadelphia.  In 
1728  Bradford,  when  government  printer  in  New  York,  owned  a  i)aper-niill  in  Elizabeth- 
town.  N.  J.,  which  was  ))r()bably  the  second  one  erected  in  the  colonies.  Benjamin 
Fraid<lin  was,  at  various  times,  interested  in  the  erection  of  18  paper-mills.  In  1787 
there  Avere  63  mills  in  operation  in  all  the  states.  It  is  said  that  the  first  manufadurc 
known  to  American  history  was  that  of  salt,,  which  was  undertaken  by  the  colonists  at 
Jamestown,  Va,,  in  1620.  The  first  mill  set  up  in  New  England  was  a  wind-mill,  near 
Watertown.  Mass.,  which  was  taken  down  in  1633  and  erected  on  Copp's  hill  in  Boston. 
In  New  York  the  fir.st  mill  was  a  horse-mill,  which  was  built  in  1626  on  the  site  now 
occupied  ])y  Trinity  church  in  that  city.  Agricultural  implements  were  not  made  in 
America  until  a  comparatively  recent  period.  One  of  the  first  persons  to  make  a  plow 
was  Thomas  Jeffcrsf)n,  who  attempted  to  solve  the  mathematical  problem  of  the  true 
surface  of  the  mold-board,  and  in  1793  had  .several  plows  made  after  his  patterns,  which 
he  used  on  his  estates  in  Virginia.  The  first  American,  after  Mr.  Jelferson,  who  made 
plows  for  common  use  was  a  farmer  living  in  New  Jersey,  bj^  the  name  of  Charles  New- 
bold,  who  invented  the  first  cast-iron  plow  made  in  America.  The  manufacture  of  beer 
was  undertaken  in  the  very  earliest  history  of  the  colonies.  One  John  Appleton  set  up 
the  first  malt-house  in  Massachusetts  in  1640.  In  1633  Wouter  Van  Twiller  caused  the 
erection  of  a  brewery  in  New  York  city.  The  distillation  of  brandy  commenced  in  the 
colonies  in  1640.  Wine  was  made  in  V'irgiiiia  from  the  native  grape  by  French  colo- 
nists, who  came  over  for  the  purpose-,  before  1622.     In  New  England  governor  AVinlhrop 
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planted  a  vineyard  as  early  as  1630,  and  Governor's  Island,  in  Boston  harbor,  was  granted 
for  this  purpose  in  1634. 

Tlie  tii-st  cloths  ever  made  in  the  colonies  were  the  result  of  a  bounty  offered  by  tiic 
general  court  of  Massachusetts  in  1640.  In  the  following  year  this  bounty  was  given  lo 
several  persons  who  made  attempts  at  this  manufacture;  probably,  at  first,  a  coarse 
description  of  linen.  The  first  systematic  effort  at  the  manufacture  of  woolens  was  by 
a  company  of  Yorkshire  men  in  1644  at  Rowley,  Mass,  At  this  period  cotton  was 
obtained  trom  Barbadoes,  while  hemp  and  flax  were  native.  Cotton  seeds  were  first 
planted  in  the  colonies  in  1621;  the  plant  was  introduced  into  the  Carolinas  in  1666.  It 
was  grown  only  as  a  garden-plant,  however,  until  aftei-the  revolutionary  war.  The  first 
exportation  of  raw  coUon  occurred  in  1754.  In  1775  a  corporation  was  formed  in  Phila- 
delphia called  the  "United  company  of  Philadelphia  for  promoting  manufactures,"  of 
winch  Dr.  Rush  was  president.  Its  object  was  "to  establish  American  manufactures  of 
woolens,  linens,  and  cottons,  with  a  view  to  the  exclusion  and  supersedure  of  British 
goods."  The  company  possessed  a  spinning- jenny,  newly  imported  from  England,  and 
employed  in  their  factory  400  women.  Two  years  later  this  company  contracted  with 
congress  to  suppl}^  clothing  for  the  army. — A  report  made  to  the  British  house  of  com- 
mons in  1731,  by  the  board  of  trade,  on  colonial  industries,  stated  that  in  the  American 
colonies  the  settlers  had  "fallen  into  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloths  and  linen  cloths, 
but  for  the  use  of  their  own  families  only;  that  the  very  high  price  of  labor  rendered  it 
impracticable  for  them  to  manufact\ire  such  articles  at  less  than  20  per  cent  dearer  than 
that  exported  from  England;  that  the  greater  part  of  the  clothing  M'orn  in  the  province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  imported  from  Great  Britain,  and  sometimes  from  Ireland; 
that  there  Avere  a  few  hat-makers  only  in  the  maritime  towns;  that  there  were  no  manu- 
factures in  New  York  worth  mentioning,  or  in  New  Jersey;  that  the  chief  trade  of 
Pennsylvania  lay  in  the  importation  of  provisions,  no  manufactures  being  established, 
and  their  clothing  and  utensils  for  their  houses  all  imported  from  England;  that  in  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  some  manufactures  were  carried  on,  as  brown  holland  for  women's  wear, 
which  lessens  the  importation  of  cloaks  and  some  other  sorts  of  East  India  goods."  This 
report,  in  view  of  what  has  been  heretofore  stated,  will  be  seen  to  exhibit  a  desire  to 
imderrate  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  colonies;  which  was,  however,  already 
encroaching  seriously  upon  the  demand  on  the  home  market. 

This  brief  statement  concerning  the  early  history  of  American  manufactures  is 
chiefly  of  interest  in  displaying,  b}'  contrast,  the  vast  movement  which  took  place  in  the 
century  following  the  revolutionary  war.  In  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere  throughout 
the  world,  the  organization  of  local,  national,  and  international  exhibitions  has  forwarded 
this  movement  with  a  rapidit}''  and  a  result  of  excellence  otherwise  unattainable. 

The  gross  statistics  of  manufacturing  in  the  United  States  were  given  in  the  U.  S 
census  for  1870  as  follows: 

Establishments 258,148 

Steam-engines — Horse-power 1,215,711  )         «  oar  ho 

Water-wheels—            "           1.130,431  \         ^,^4i3,i4^ 

Hands  employed — Males  above  16 1,615,598  }         ^  qoq  qa* 

—Females  above  15 323,770^         i,»oj,50o 

Capital $2,118,208,769 

Wages 775,584,343 

Material 2,488,427,242 

Products 4,232,325,442 

The  increase  in  the  different  elements  of  this  manufacturing  industry  as  between 
1850-60  and  1860-70  was  as  follows: 

Percentage  of  increase    Percentage  of  increase 

1850-60.  1860-70. 

Establishments 14  per  ct.  80  per  ct. 

Hands  employed 37      "  33       " 

Capital Doubled.  Doubled, 

Wages  60  per  ct.  More  than  doubled 

Material More  than  doubled. 

Products 85  per  ct.  2^  times  greater. 

The  approaching  publication  of  the  U.  S.  census  returns  for  1880  will  afford  material 
in  tabulated  form  by  which  it  will  become  practicable  to  deduce  important  conclusions, 
and  possibly  to  establish  the  existence  of  positive  laws  controlling  the  movement  of  the 
manufacturing  industr}^  as  a  whole,  and  in  its  relation  to  the  most  vital  economic  inter- 
ests—not of  tiie  laboring  classes  alone,  but  of  the  race. 

MANUMISSION,  the  form  by  which,  in  ancient  Rome,  slaves  or  other  persons  not 
sni piris,  were  set  fr(>e.  There  were  three  ways  in  which  the  release  might  be  accom- 
plished, viz.,  hj  vindicta,  census,  or  will.  The  oldest  of  tliese  forms  was  the  rindlc^n, 
which  was  as  follows:  The  owner  of  a  slave  brought  him  before  a  magistrate  and  made 
a  statement  of  the  grounds  upon  which  he  proposed  to  make  him  free.  Then  the  lictor 
laid  a  rod  on  the  head  of  the  slave  and  declared  him  free,  the  master  pronouncing  the 
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words  "I  wish  this  mt.n  to  be  free,"  and  at  the  same  time  turning  him  about  and 
letting  him  go.  Then  the  magistrate  prochiimed  his  freedom.  Freedom  by  census  was 
effected  by  fhe  slave  giving  in  liis  name,  by  direction  of  his  master,  at  the  lustral  census. 
By  will  a  slave  could  be  freed  couditioimlly  or  unconditionally,  or  made  free  and  an 
heir  to  the  testator.  The  laws  at  diilereut  periods  placed  restrictions  upon  tlie  right  of 
the  master  to  manumit  his  slaves,  sucli  as  limiting  the  number  he  might  set  free,  and 
preventing  him  from  defrauding  his  creditors.  The  manumittor  stood  to  the  manu- 
mitted in  the  relation  of  a  patron  to  a  freedman,  and  if  the  former  were  a  citizen  the 
hitter  became  a  member  of  his  gens,  and  assumed  his  family  as  well  as  personal  name,  to 
which  he  added  such  surname  as  pleased  him,  but  commonly  that  by  which  he  had  been 
known  as  a  slave. 

f 
MANUSCRIPT,  from  the  Latin  manu  scrijitum,  written  by  hand,  the  original  writ- 
ing of  a  book,  tract,  or  pamphlet  prepared  for  the  press.  The  ancient  manuscripts  were 
inscribed  on  papyrus,  or  parchment,  and  were  preserved  in  sheets  or  rolled.  The  Egyp- 
tians rolled  their  papyrus  manuscripts  with  regard  only  to  the  length  of  the  subject  treated; 
brief  monographs  being  preserved  flat,  while  treatises  of  greater  length  were  formed  into 
rolls  whose  extent  was  only  governed  by  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  subject  and  the 
fluency  of  the  writer.  Manuscripts  on  parchment  or  vellum  were  at  first  made  in  rolls, 
but  about  the  3d  c.  these  began  to  take  the  form  of  flat  pages,  precisely  as  in  our  books, 
and  usually  quarto  in  size.  Mexican  manuscripts  when  not  rolled  were  folded  as  we  do 
a  map,  and  had  covers  of  wood  for  their  protection. — The  multiplication  of  manuscripts 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  absence  of  any  art  of  mechanical  reproduction, 
became  of  necessity  a  matter  for  sj'stem  and  regularity  so  far  as  this  was  possible.  At  first, 
the  art  of  transcribing  belonged  almost  wholly  to  such  among  the  slaves  as  became  adept 
in  writing.  As  the  system  of  slavery  among  those  nations  was  one  of  minute  subdivision 
into  classes,  to  each  of  which  was  allotted  a  specific  kind  of  duty,  this  became  compara- 
tively easy,  certain  slaves  who  displayed  facility  being  specially  educated  to  be  copyists. 
Of  course,  the  value  of  a  slave  was  increased  by  his  becoming  efficient  in  the  practice  of 
this  art,  and  this  fact  becoming  obvious  the  art  was  adopted  in  Rome  by  persons  who 
became  professional  transcribers,  not  being  slaves.  And  as  early  as  the  5th  c.  this  'had 
become  a  business  in  which,  in  some  cases,  a  number  of  persons  were  associated  together, 
and  these  were  bound  by  agreement,  and  by  rules  and  regulations,  formally  adopted. 
The  Egyptian  papyri  were,  as  a  rule,  written  in  black  and  red,  with  occasional  orna- 
mentation by  the  use  of  other  colors,  and  even  of  gold.  Sometimes  to  these  were  added 
pictorial  illustrations  of  remarkable  taste  and  delicacy  of  execution.  Fourth  and  5th  c. 
manuscripts  have  generally  the  body  of  the  writing  in  black  ink,  the  initial  letters  being 
in  red,  with  some  display  of  ornamentation  in  form:  sometimes  several  of  the  beginning 
words,  or  even  two  or  three  lines,  are  in  red  ink.  The  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Syriac 
manuscripts  are  often  illuminated,  frequently  much  gold  is  used,  and  arabesque  designs 
are  common  among  these:  the  Koran  does  not  permit  the  drawing  or  other  representa- 
tion of  the  human  figure,  and  this  character  of  ornamentation  does  not  therefore  occur 
among  oriental  maimscripts.  The  fashion  of  introducing  pictorial  art  into  the  making 
of  manuscripts  was  one  which  began  at  a  very  early  period.  There  is  a  manuscript 
extant  in  which  figures  of  human  beings  are  used  for  illustration,  which  dates  back  to 
the  early  part  of  the  4th  century.  Yarro,  who  lived  in  Rome  in  the  1st  c.  B.C.,  was  the 
friend  of  Ca3sar,  and  was  directed  by  him  to  form  a  public  library,  is  said  b.y  Pliny  to  have 
written  a  work  of  biography  which  he  illustrated  with  many  hundred  portraits.  A  copy 
of  Dioscorides  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna  is  illustrated  with  pictures  of  plants; 
and  a  4th  c.  Vivfjil  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican  is  filled  with  decorative  miniatures.  A 
manuscript,  which  has  been  partly  destroyed  by  fire,  exists  in  the  British  museum 
library,  which  is  still  more  remarkable  in  the  way  of  illustration.  It  contained  origin- 
ally portions  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  was  ornamented  with  250  minia- 
tures, each  of  them  4  in.  square,  some  of  which  remain  in  the  partly  destroyed  frag- 
ment, the  date  of  which  is  supj)()sed  to  be  a])out  the  6tli  century.  A  cop}'-  of  Homer's 
Iliad  in  the  Ambrosian  library  in  Milan,  very  ancient,  is  adorned  with  miniatures. 
Among  the  colors  employed  in  writing  in  those  early  times  were  purple,  green,  blue,  and 
vermilion,  with  gold  and  .silver.  The  university  of  Upsala  in  Sweden  has  a  Sjilendid 
specimen  known  as  the  ArgenteiiH  Codex  (see  Ulfilas),  which  is  written  in  letters  of 
silver  with  initials  of  gold  on  violet-colored  vellum.  It  was  not  until  after  the  4th  c. 
that  the  initial  letters  were  made  larger  than  those  in  the  body  of  the  text;  after  that 
they  increased  in  size  until  they  were  several  inches  in  height,  and  sometimes  even  occu- 
pied an  entire  page.  The  Irish  manuscripts  of  the  7th  to  the  lOth  c.  (Iispla3'ed  the 
most  extraordinary  forms  of  initials,  being  grotesque  in  character;  objects  from  natural 
history  were  united  by  complicated  patterns  of  interlaced  work,  the  whole  effect  being 
imlike  anything  else  in  manu.script  anywhere,  and  apparently  original  with  the  Irish 
illuminators,  to  whose  work  we  shall  return  further  on.  The  early  Frank  manuscripts 
show  the  influence  of  oriental  styles,  the  illuminated  initials  being  adorned  with 
arabesques,  combined  with  foliage  patterns.  The  earliest  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts 
were  written  without  points  or  di-visions.  in  square  capital  letters.  Uncial  writing  was 
in  use  at  the  same  time,  and  superseded  the  other  style  in  about  the  6th  c. ;  it  differed 
from  the  latter  in  being  a  combination  of  capitals  and  small  letters,  and  led  up  to  the 
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cursive  or  flowing  writing,  which  became  customary  by  the  10th  century.  Abbreviations- 
were  employed  very  early  in  the  history  of  manuscripts,  and  by  the  12th  c.  had  become 
so  general  that  manuscripts  of  that  period  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  read.  Among  such 
abbreviations,  and  tending  to  complicate  still  more  the  task  of  reading,  are  the  arbitrary 
signs  invented  by  Tiro,  Cicero's  freedman,  for  his  system  of  short-hand.  Punctuation 
was  not  known  until  the  10th  c,  when  the  comma  first  came  into  use,  to  be  followed  by 
exclamation  and  interrogation  points,  and  the  parenthesis  five  centuries  later :  about  the 
12th  c.  we  first  meet  with  the  Arabic  numerals  in  manuscripts. — First  among  the  ancient 
manuscripts  still  in  existence  are  the  rolls  of  papyrus  found  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  and 
which  are  frequently  exliumed  in  a  perfectly  preserved  condition — after  having  been 
buried  for  thousands  of  years — owing  to  the  dry  climate  and  the  entire  want  of  humidity 
in  the  sandy  soil.  Among  these  are  both  Egyptian  and  Greek  manuscripts,  the  former 
being  in  hieroglyphic,  hieratic,  or  demotic  characters,  and  nearly  always  of  a  religious 
nature,  and  having  special  reference  to  the  dead.  One  of  these  papyri,  existing  in  the 
national  library  in  Paris,  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  period  nearly  four  thousand  years  before 
Christ:  it  is  a  moral  treatise,  written  by  an  Egyptian  prince.  There  are  also  found  many 
business  documents,  bills  of  sale,  accounts,  and  letters,  which  are  written  in  the  demotic 
character.  Of  the  Greek  manuscripts  on  papj-^rus  one  of  the  oldest  known  to  be  in  exist- 
ence is  of  the  3d  c.  B.C.,  a  portion  of  one  of  the  books  of  the  Iliad;  another,  found  at 
Eierculaneum,  is  part  of  a  musical  work  by  a  writer  of  the  1st  c.  B.C.,  and  is  of  that 
period.  A  petition  to  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  of  the  2d  c.  b.  c.  ,  exists  in  Paris.  In  the 
British  museum  there  are  rolls  of  parchment  more  than  3,000  years  old,  though  the  date 
of  the  invention  of  this  material  has  been  ascribed  to  the  2d  c.  B.C.  The  oldest  parch- 
ment manuscript  of  a  date  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  is  supposed  to  be  tne 
palimpsest  (q.v.)  of  Cicero's  De  Bepublica,  attributed  to  the  2d  c,  and  now  in  the  Vati- 
can library  at  Rome.  There  are  also  in  that  library  a  copy  of  Terence  of  the  4th  or  5tli 
c,  and  a  Sallust  of  about  the  same  period.  The  celebrated  Medicean  Virgil,  nearly  per- 
fect, is  in  Florence,  in  the  Laurentian  library;  it  is  also  of  the  4tli  or  5th  century. — The 
oldest  manuscript  of  the  Bible  known  to  be  in  existence  is  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  found  by 
Tischendorf  in  a  convent  on  Mt,  Sinai,  and  placed  in  the  imperial  librar}^  of  St.  Peters- 
burg ;  it  is  believed  to  be  of  the  4th  century.  The  Codex  Vaticanus,  a  Greek  manuscript 
of  the  Bible,  is  of  about  the  same  period  with  the  last,  though  this  is  not  so  well  authenti- 
cated. The  Codex  Alexandrinus,  in  the  British  museum,  is  of  the  middle  of  the  5th  c. , 
and  the  Codex  Bezm,  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  Eng.,  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury.— Returning  to  the  subject  of  ornamentation  in  this  connection,  and  reverting  to 
the  labors  of  the  Irish  illuminators,  we  may  properly  quote  from  an  English  authority 
in  regard  to  the  importance  and  value  of  this  class  of  manuscripts:  "To  the  remotest  of 
these  nations  the  praise  is  due  of  having  invented  and  developed  an  independent  school 
of  ornamentation,  and  one  destined  to  become  a  formidable  rival  to  the  traditionary 
splendors  of  eastern  art.  In  Ireland,  as  far  back  as  the  5th  c,  a  style  of  art  had  been. 
I)racticed,  which  in  the  succeeding  centuries  attained  a  perfection  almost  incredible.  In 
nearly  complete  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  liaving  few  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  and  admiring  the  works  of  the  great  Greek  artists,  their  method  of  orna- 
mentation exhibits  no  artistic  power  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  w^ord,  but  is  remarkable 
for  a  fine  harmony  of  color,  and  a  precision  of  technical  execution  little  short  of  miracu- 
lous. The  principal  features  of  the  style  are  an  intricate  and  tortuous  interlacing  of 
narrow  threads  or  ribands,  generally  in  symmetrical  patterns,  sometimes  filling  up  a 
letter,  sometimes  extending  over  a  whole  page;  now  the  introduction  of  a  number  of 
circular  ornaments,  now  filled  by  marvelously  delicate  spiral  lines  proceeding  from  the 
center,  now  by  bolder  wheel-like  patterns  of  endless  variety  of  design;  to  these  may  be 
added  the  use  of  numbers  of  birds  and  animals  coiled  up  in  endless  and  seemingly  inex- 
tricable confusion,  sometimes  varied  by  the  introduction  of  the  human  figure,  and  pat- 
terns formed  of  diagonal  and  straight  lines,  generally  in  squares  or  compartments,  the 
idea  of  which  some  writers  assert  to  have  sprung  from  the  remembrance  of  tesselated 
pavements."  A  copy  of  the  gospels,  called  the  Book  of  Kells,  of  the  7th  c,  is  a  manu- 
script of  this  style  in  the  library  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  This  peculiar  method  of 
design  was  early  introduced  into  England  by  Irish  missionaries,  and  a  splendid  specimen 
of  its  adaptation  is  preserved  in  the  celebrated  DurJiam  Book,  in  the  British  museum, 
which  was  executed  at  Lindisiarne  at  the  commencement  of  the  8th  century.  In  this 
may  be  traced  at  once  a  stronger  influence  of  the  Byzantine  types;  and  though  it  is  a 
most  superb  specimen  of  writing  and  decoration  it  does  not  exhibit  the  same  originality 
or  fertility  of  imagination  as  the  works  of  the  Irish  school.  From  England  the  new 
style  passed  quickly  to  the  continent,  and  was  soon  adopted  and  largely  used  by  the 
illuminators,  and  it  is  curious  to  notice  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  succeeding  centuries, 
prolific  in  works  of  splendor  and  elegance,  the  admixture  of  the  Celtic  ornament  with 
the  remains  of  classic  design.  A  change  of  style  was  introduced  by  the  illuminators  of 
England  of  the  10th  century.  This  consisted  in  the  introduction  of  foliage.  At  first  it 
was  of  an  entirely  rudimentary  character,  and  exhibited  none  of  the  botanical  skill  or 
study  of  nature  so  closely  observed  in  later  times.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  reflection  of  the 
architectural  styles  then  becoming  dominant,  the  ornaments  and  moldings  of  the  gi'eat 
architectural  works  of  the  time  being  now  adapted  to  the  processes  of  book  ornamenta- 
tion,    ii  magnificent  specimen  of  this  new  style  still  exists  in  the  Benedictional  of  St. 
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Zthehvold,  iu  the  possession  of  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire.  This  manuscript 
was  executed  at  ^^'inchestcr  (tlie  great  school  of  the  arts  in  England)  at  the  close  of  the 
10th  century.  In  the  succeeding  century  the  style  became  more  developed,  the  forms 
of  the  leaves  more  freely  drawn  and  less  archaic,  but  in  the  12th  c.  conventionalism 
become  tlie  rule;  ornamentation  had  grown  to  be  luxuriant  and  fantastic;  and  the  work 
produced  was  perhaps  the  most  magiiiticent  of  any  age.  By  the  next  century  the  ten- 
dency was  towards  naturalism,  and  men's  minds  were  turned  to  a  study  of  living 
forms,  with  the  result  of  a  wonderful  advance  in  the  character  of  the  work.  The  initial 
letters  of  manuscripts  of  this  period  became  glorious  in  burnished  gold,  scarlet,  and  blue. 
In  the  miniatures  of  manuscripts  gold  backgrounds  w^ere  constantly  employed,  more 
especially  iu  tho.se  of  French  artists.  In  the  14th  c.  the  gold  and  plain  backgrounds 
gave  way  to  rich  patterns  of  diaper  and  checker  work,  and  the  heavy  mass  of  burnished 
gold  was  divided  into  minute  patterns  or  was  entirely  superseded  by  variegated  color.  In 
the  15th  c.  floral  tlecoration  became  common;  and  the  introduction  of  a  background  of 
pure  landscape  in  the  miniatures  is  a  feature  of  this  period. — Throughout  the  whole  of 
the  dark  and  middle  ages  the  value  attached  to  the  possession  of  manuscripts,  and  the 
activit}'  shown  in  nudtiplying  them,  are  very  remarkable.  Long  previous  to  the  12th  c. 
the  most  active  zeal  was  disj^layed  in  search  after  ancient  texts,  even  of  profane  authors. 
"In  the  middle  of  the  9th  c.  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrieres,  earnestly  requested  from  the 
pope  and  the  bishops  of  England  and  Ireland  the  loan  of  manuscripts  of  ancient  writers, 
that  copies  might  be  made  of  them;  and  in  1040  count  Geoff roy  of  An jou  gave  to  the 
abbey  of  Xotre  Dame  of  Saintes  the  tithe  of  the  hides  of  the  deer  killed  in  his  forests  to 
furnish  a  fund  to  bind  the  books  of  the  monastery  "  (Silvestre).  The  same  writer  men- 
tions also  the  veneration  paid  in  the  15th  c.  to  the  Florentine  Pandects  of  the  Laurentian 
library,  a  magnificent  volume  written  in  the  7tli  c,  and  esteemed  the  most  valuable  of 
the  manuscri]:)ts  of  the  Roman  law.  This  manuscript  was  taken  from  Pisa  by  the  Flor- 
entines in  1406,  and  after  its  deposition  at  Florence  "  was  regarded  with  almost  religious 
venerati'^,n,  being  shown  only  to  the  highest  personages,  with  great  ceremony,  in  the 
presence  of  the  chief  magistrate,  accompanied  by  monks,  bareheaded,  and  bearing  lighted 
tapers."  The  price  of  manuscripts  in  the  middle  ages  offers  some  interesting  points  for 
reflection.  There  is  one  account  of  a  contract  made  in  1346  for  writing  a  volume  con- 
taining psalter,  h3'mnal,  and  collectary,  ornamented  with  illuminated  letters  in  gold, 
azure,  and  vermilion,  for  which  the  charge  was  16  shillings.  A  14tli  c.  Bible  captured  at 
the  battle  of  Poictiers,  sold  for  100  marks,  at  that  time  a  sum  representing  about 
$1500.  There  is  a  manuscript  in  the  British  museum,  whicli  was  pawned  by  its  possessor 
five  successive  times  between  1483  and  1510,  a  fact  showing  how  readily  money  could  be 
raised  at  that  period  on  this  species  of  property:  in  1488  it  was  pawned  for  28  shillings, 
and  in  1510  for  20  shillings.  Sometimes  sums  of  money  were  deposited  by  borrowers  of 
manuscripts  as  security  for  their  safe  return. 

MANUTIUS,  or  MANUZIO,  Aldus,  or  Aldo,  the  Younger,  1547-97;  b.  Venice;  son 
of  Paulus  Manutius.  lie  was  remarkabl)^  precocious,  publishing  a  collection  of  speci- 
mens from  Latin  and  Italian  literature  when  only  11  years  of  age;  and  a  work  on  Latin 
orthography  when  14.  He  was  not,  however,  so  successful  in  after-life  as  his  boyhood 
promised.  He  succeeded  to  the  printing  business  of  the  family,  but  was  less  qualified 
than  his  predecessors  in  the  management  to  conduct  it  to  advantage.  He  retired  from 
the  business  in  1584,  resigning  it  into  the  hands  of  one  his  employees;  and  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  Bologna,  Pisa,  and  Rome.  He 
possessed  considerable  learning,  and  edited  some  of  the  classics  for  publication. 

MANUTIUS,  or  MANUZIO,  Paulus,  or  Paolo,  the  Younger,  1512-74;  b.  Venice; 
youngest  son  of  Aldus  ]\[anutius;  and,  like  his  father,  a  printer  and  editor.  He  had 
the  charge  of  the  business  of  the  family  after  the  death  of  his  uncle;  and  having  sur- 
rounded himself  with  the  available  learning  of  the  period  and  region,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  production  of  the  Latin  classics  in  valuable  revised  editions.  On  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Venetian  academy  in  1558  he  received  the  appointment  of  professor  of 
eloquence  and  director  of  the  academical  press.  In  1561  he  went  to  Rome  to  superin- 
tend the  printing  of  the  works  of  the  fathers.  His  impressions  bear  favorable  compari- 
son with  those  of  his  father;  and  besides  being  a  man  of  mechanical  knowledge,  skill, 
and  tpste  as  to  the  prosecution  of  his  art,  he  was  a  scholar  of  much  erudition,  and  a 
critic  of  acumen.  He  translated  into  Latin  the  PJiUipj)ic8  of  Demosthenes;  and  pub- 
lished commentaries  on  the  Familiar  Letters  of  Cicero;  and  the  Orations;  as  well  as 
scholia  on  the  oratorical  and  philosophical  treatises  of  the  same  author.  See  Aldine 
Editions,  ante. 

MANZANA'RES,  a  t.  in  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  province  of  Ciudad  Real,  98  m.  s. 
of  Madrid,  situated  in  a  vast  plain  1882  ft.  above  the  sea  level;  pop.  10,275.  The  high- 
road of  Andalusia,  which  passes  through  it,  forms  its  main  street.  The  houses  are  well 
built,  with  open  courts,  which  are  covered  in  summer  with  awnings.  It  contains  good 
schools,  a  hospital,  and  a  parish  church  of  modern  Gothic  architecture.  The  country 
around  is  flat,  requiring  irrigation  to  render  the  soil  productive.  The  climate  is  healthy 
and"  delightful ;  productions  are  wheat,  rye,  anise,  saffron,  potatoes,  wine,  and  oil. 
There  are  manufactures  of  linen,  woolen  cloths,  soap,  and  brandy;  and  the  town  has  a 
reputation  for  the  manufacture  of  carriages,  and  for  iron  work. 
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MANZANILL'O,  a  t.  on  the  s.e.  coast  of  tlie  island  of  Cuba.  It  has  a  good  harbor 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  export  trade  in  sugar,  tobacco,  and  timber.     Pop.  5,643, 

MAPES,  James  J.,  ll.d.,  1806-66;  b.  New  York,  where  he  was  for  a  time  a  mer- 
chant and  sugar-refiner,  then  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  in  the 
national  academy  of  design.  He  was  the  inventor  of  various  useful  processes  in  indus- 
trial chemistry.  In  later  years  he  entered  into  the  business  of  a  scientific  agriculturist 
near  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  was  very  successful.  His  knowledge  of  chemistry  made  him 
f  nn  expert  in  fertilizers,  in  which  he  was  an  extensive  dealer.  He  was  for  a  time  editor 
f  of  the  Working  Farmer,  and  published  many  papers  and  addresses  on  chemistry  and 
agriculture.  He  also  published  the  American  Repository  of  Arts,  etc.,  in  4  vols.,  the 
Practical  Farmer,  and  other  works.  He  spent  considerable  time  in  investigating  the 
phenomena  of  spiritualism,  with  what  conclusion  is  unknown.     Died  at  Newark. 

MAPIMI,  a  desert  in  n.  Mexico,  extending  s.  from  the  Kio  Grande  4^  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, and  being  about  2^°  in  width,  or  aboutr525  sq.  miles.  The  name  is  taken  from  a 
mining  town  of  about  5,000  pop.  on  the  border  of  the  desert.  There  is  very  little  vege- 
tation, but  the  presence  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  coal  is  claimed.  Parts  of  Chihuahua, 
Durango,  and  Coahuila  are  included  in  the  tract. 

MAQUET,  Augusts,  b,  in  Paris,  1813;  educated  at  the  college  Charlemagne,  where 
he  was  for  a  time  teacher.  Having  written  the  drama  entitled  Batliilde,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Alexandre  Dumas  to  have  it  examined.  The  latter  was  struck  with  his  talent, 
and  proposed  their  working  together.  It  is  said  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  romances 
which  Dumas  published  previous  to  1845  were  largely  from  Maquet's  pen.  In  1851  he 
began  publishing  romances  under  his  own  name,  which  are  highly  appreciated  in  France. 
He  has  been  president  of  the  commission  of  dramatic  authors  and  composers.  His 
work  in  aid  of  Dumas  embraced  fifteen  of  his  most  famous  novels.  Under  his  own 
name  since,  are  the  romances  Histoire  de  la  Bastille;  Prisons  de  VEiirope;  Belle  Oahri- 
elle;  and  many  others.  For  the  theater  he  has  prepared  La  Fronde,  an  opera;  Le 
Chateau  de  Gautier;  Le  Comte  de  Lavernie;  La  Belle  Qdbrielle;  and  many  others,  in 
addition  to  the  joint  works  of  himself  and  Dumas,  most  of  which  he  dramatized. 

MARABOU'  STORK,  the  African  name  of  the  adjutant  stork,  pouched  adjutant,  or 
argala  of  India.  The  sausage-like  pouch  which  hangs  from  its  neck  is  capable  of  being 
-  inflated,  giving  the  bird  a  strange  appearance.  It  is  gregarious  in  its  wild  state,  fre- 
'  quenting  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  living  upon  animals  too  large  for  other  storks  to 
swallow.  It  is  easily  domesticated,  but  its  exceeding  voracity  impels  it  on  every  occa- 
sion to  purloin  chickens,  turkej'^s,  legs  of  mutton,  cats,  puppies,  etc.,  swallowing  them 
"whole.     Land  tortoises  10  in.  long  have  been  found  in  its  maws.     See  Adjutant,  ante. 

MARANON.     See  Amazon,  ante. 

MARANS,  a  t.  of  France,  department  of  Charente-Inferieure,  near  the  union  of  the 
Sevre-Niortaise  and  the  Vendee,  13  m.  n.e.  of  La  Rochelle;  pop.  3,217.  It  is  well 
built,  has  a  good  bridge  over  the  Sevre,  which  is  navigable  here  for  vessels  of  100  tons. 
By  a  canal  recently  constructed,  ships  of  300  tons  can  come  to  the  town.  The  trade  is 
principally  in  corn,  wine,  brandy,  hemp,  flax,  timber,  and  salt.  The  surrounding 
country  having  been  recovered  from  the  sea,  abounds  in  salt  marshes,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  canals. 

MARASH',  a  pashalic  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  is  bounded  n.  by  that  of  Sivas,  e.  by  Diau- 
bekis,  s.  by  Aleppo,  w.  by  Karamania.  The  greatest  length  is  130  m.  and  breadth  105 
m. ;  pop.  248.000.  It  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Jyhoon.  The 
former  river  is  the  e.  boundary,  while  the  lattei*  rises  near  its  center  and  flows  through 
it  s.v/.  The  district  is  mountainous  and  wooded  except  in  the  valleys  of  these  rivers. 
It  is  crossed  from  w.  to  e.  by  the  Taurus  ridge  and  by  the  Anti-taurus  and  the  Durdun 
Tagh,  The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  country  is  well  adapted  to  pasturage.  The  capital 
is  Marash  on  the  Jyhoon,  60  m.  n.e.  from  the  sea. 

MAR'ATHON  {ante),  was  named  from  the  hero  Marathos,  and  known  in  Homer's 
time.  Here  legend  relates  that  Eurystheus  was  overcome  by  the  Heraclidse  and  lolaus, 
and  here  took  place  the  contest  of  Theseus  and  the  bull.  When  Pisistratus  was  driven 
from  Athens  to  Euboea,  Marathon  was  the  first  place  occupied  by  him  on  his  return. 
On  the  day  of  the  great  battle  the  Persian  forces  were  under  the  command  of  Datis  and 
Artaphernes,  while  Miltiades  had  eleven  generals  under  his  orders.  Ancient  writers 
differ  widely  in  their  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  the  invading  forces.  Plato  declares 
that  there  were  500,000  in  all;  Trogus  Pompeius,  600,000,  but  Cornelius  Nepos  says  that 
of  the  effective  force,  there  were  100,000  foot  soldiers,  and  10,000  cavalry.  This  last 
estimate  is  probably  near  the  truth,  as  it  agrees  closely  with  the  statement  of  Herodotus 
that  the  whole  force  was  transported  in  600  triremes,  each  carrying  200  men.  All  wri- 
ters agree  that  the  Greeks  numbered  about  10,000;  so  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  were 
outnumbered  at  least  ten  to  one.  They  were  materially  assisted,  however,  by  their 
slaves,  who  are  not  included  in  the  10,000.  The  result  of  the  battle  was  due  to  the  rigid 
discipline  of  the  Greeks,  in  comparison  with  whom  the  Persians  were  but  an  unruly 
mob,  and  to  the  military  genius  of  Miltiades.  Of  the  10  generals,  5  were  opposed  to 
giving  battle,  and  the  deciding  vote  of  the  polemarch  was  given  at  Miltiades's  urgent 
persuasion.     Each  general  in  succession  held  the  chief  command  for  one  day,  and  it 
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Avas  so  arrauged  that  the  battle  should  take  place  on  the  day  when  :Miltiadcs  was  in 
command.  The  Persians  lost  about  G,400  men;  while  of  the  Athenians  only  192  fell. 
Amoug  Iheni,  however,  was  llie  polemareh  C'allimaehus,  Stresbius,  one  of  the  generals, 
and  several  men  i»r  high  rank.  Kemains  of  the  weapons  used  in  the  contest  are  slill  to 
be  found  on  the  Held."  Two  mounds  or  tainuli  were  erected  in  the  center  of  the  plain, 
one  commemorating  the  valor  of  the  Athenians  who  perished,  and  setting  forth  their 
names  and  ranlv  on  carved  pillars,  and  the  other  raised  for  the  Platieans  and  slaves. 
The  remains  of  these  tombs,  and  of  the  marble  tropliies  erected,  may  still  be  seen. 

MAUATUOX,  a  co.  in  n.  Wisconsin,  area,  5,520  sq.ni.;  pop.  '80,  17,121;  foreign, 
6.451.  It  is  drained  by  the  Wisconsin  river,  and  its  tributaries,  tlie  Big  Eau  Claire,  liig 
Eau  Pleine.  Little  Eau  Pleine,  Clover,  and  others.  The  surface  is  level,  and  nnich  of 
it  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber — ash,  beech,  birch,  elm,  maple,  and  pine. 
The  principal  crops  are  wheat  and  oats.  The  manufacture  of  pine  lumber  is  extensively 
carried  on.  The  Wisconsin  Central,  and  Wisconsin  Valley  railroads  pass  through  it. 
Co.  seat.  Wausau.  ' 

MARATTA,  orMARATTI,  Caiilo,  1625-1713,  a  Roman  from  the  Marches  of  Ancona; 
an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  the  Raphael  school;  an  admirable  copyist,  and  one  of  the 
most  conscientious  and  skillful  of  painters  in  restorations.  It  is  to  his  unwearied  industry 
that  modern  times  are  indebted  for  the  degree  of  preservation  that  the  grand  frescos  of 
the  Vatican  and  the  masterpieces  of  Raphael  in  the  Farnese  palace  and  elsewhere  have 
exhibited.  The}'  had  already,  in  his  time,  so  altered  as  to  threaten  soon  to  be  ruined. 
Maratta  opposed  the  tendency  to  immense  frescos,  and  dissuaded  his  pupils  from  works 
of  unusual  size.  His  forte  lay  in  paintings  wdiere  the  Virgin  Mary  was  the  principal 
subject,  and  of  this  class  nearly  every  gallery  in  Europe  has  his  works.  But  lie  was 
autiigr  also  of  other  pieces  of  great  merit.  His  daughter  Maria,  married  to  Zappa,  was 
both  poet  and  painter. 

3IARBEAU,  Jean  BArTisTE  FRAN901S ;  b.  at  Brives,  in  Correze,  France  1798. 
After  jiracticing  and  writing  upon  law  for  some  years,  he  became  interested  in  the 
unfortunate  condition  of  cerfain  classes  aroimd  him;  and  in  1844,  while  engaged  in  mak- 
ing a  report  on  the  asylums  in  his  neighborhood,  he  became  greatly  interested  in  the 
uncared-for  children  of  mothers  who  are  obliged  to  go  out  to  w^ork  as  soon  as  their 
children  cease  to  nurse.  He  felt  that  there  w^as  a  gap  in  benevolent  asylums  for  children, 
and  could  not  rest  till  he  had  done  something  to  till  it.  He  opened  the  first  creche,  or 
infant  asylum,  in  France,  and  wrote  a  work  entitled  Des  Creches,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  several  languages.  The  profits  of  its  publication  he  gave  to  the  infant  asylums 
of  his  own  neighborhood.  From  the  beginning  made  by  him  the  system  has  extended 
through  France,  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe,  and  to  the  United  States,  In  1871 
there  "were  81  asylums  for  infant  children  in  France  alone.  Marbeau's  philanthropic 
works,  besides  Des  Creches,  are :  Politiques  des  Interets,  ou  Essai  sur  des  Moyens  d'ameliorer 
le  Sort  des  Travailleurs  (Paris,  1834);  Etude  sur  VEconornie  social  (1844);  Dn  Pauperisme  en 
France  et  des  Moyens  d\i/  porter  Bemede,  ou  Principes  d'Econoinie  charitable  {184:1) ;  DeV Indi- 
gence et  des  Secours  (1850) 

MARBECK,  John,  d.  about  1585,  was  organist  of  Windsor  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  his  successor.  An  association  h-iving  been  formed  in  1544  in  support  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrines,  Marbeck  joined  it.  Among  the  members  were  a  priest,  a  singing 
man  of  St.  George's  chapel,  and  a  tradesman.  They  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  heresy 
Their  papers  were  seized,  and  in  Marl)eck's  handwriting  were  found  notes  on  the  Bible 
and  a  coaicordance  in  English.  The  special  charge  against  him,  it  is  said,  was  that  he 
had  copied  an  epistle  of  Calvin  against  the  mass.  They  were  all  condemned  to  the  stake, 
but  Mar1)eck.  on  account  of  his  musical  talents,  and  through  the  interposilion  of  Gardi- 
ner, bishop  of  Winchester,  was  pardoned  and  re;'tored  to  his  place  as  organist.  He  lived 
to  see  the  triumph  of  his  principles,  and  to  ])ublis!i  his  work,  2Vie  Boke  of  Common  Prater ^ 
noted.  A  new  edition  was  published  by  Robert  Jones,  of  Ely  cathedral,  entitled  Mar- 
heck's  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  for  xioices  in  unison,  arranrjed  for  modern  use,  icith  an  ad 
libitum  organ  bass  accompany ment.  He  finished  also  his  Concordance.  A  Te  Deum  of 
his,  and  a  mass  for  five  voices,  are  found  in  Smith's  Musica  Antiqua,  now  in  the  British 
museum.  In  1574  was  publislied  The  Lyir.Hff  Holy  Sainctes,  Prophets,  Patriarchs,  and 
others;  and  afterwards.  11  a.  llolie  Historic  of  King  David,  drawn  into  Engliifli  rneetre;  A 
Ripping  Up  of  the  Pope's  Fardel. 

MARBLE  (ante).  Unstratified  statuary  marble  is  white  in  consequence  of  the  action 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected  during  .some  stage  of  its  metamor])liism.  It  is  well 
known  that  blue  limestone  when  burned  becomes  white,  and  this  discharge  of  color  will 
lake  place  even  before  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  expelled.  Marbles  may  be  nearly  pure 
carbonate  of  lime,  or  they  may  contain  a  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  in 
fact,  may  be  matamorphic  dolomites  (q.v.).  The  finest  statuary  marble  is  worth  from 
$15  to  S|20  per  cubic  foot.  The  Grecian  and  Italian  marbles  have  been  described  in  the 
preceding  article.  In  the  United  States,  good  statuary  marble  has  for  several  years 
been  quarried  at  West  Rutland,  Vt.,  where  a  layer  from  3  to  4  ft.  thick  is  interstratified 
with  40  or  50  ft.  of  clouded  marble.  The  finest  of  statuary  marble  is  found  at  Pittsford, 
Vt,,  where  there  is  a  bed  20  ft.  thick,  from  which  blocks  have  been  taken  capable  of 
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taking  a  very  fine  finish,  in  some  respects  perhaps  superior  to  Carrara,  although  not 
working  with  quite  equal  facility.  Some  specimens  liave  a  faintish  flesh  tint,  scarcely 
perceptible,  which  gives  a  very  fine  effect  to  busts,  which,  as  is  well  known,  are  always 
improved  by  age,  when  made  of  marble  too  glaringly  white.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  marble  in  all  quarries  is  more  or  less  clouded,  and  most  of  the  ancient  temples  are 
built  of  this  kind.  The  Vermont  marbles  are  of  the  age  of  the  Trenton  limestone,  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  eolian  limestone  of  prof.  Hitchcock,  which  in  that  locality  is  about  2,000 
ft.  thick.  At  West  Rutland  the  quarry  is  from  40  to  60  ft.  thick,  at  Sutherland  Falls 
from  70  to  80,  and  at  Pittsford  600  ft.  thick.  This  marble  belt  extends  n.  and  s.  of 
Rutland  co.,  through  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  but  it  loses  in  quality  in  both  direc- 
tions. Towards  the  n.  it  is  finer  and  harder,  but  less  sound,  and  towards  the  s.  it 
becomes  coarser.  Another  belt  of  white  marble  extends  along  the  flanks  of  the  Alie- 
ghanies,  through  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  through  New  York  and  Maryland,  and  into 
Virginia  beyond  the  Potomac  river.  This  marble  is  a  dolomite,  and  coarsely  crystal- 
line. It  is  quarried  at  various  places  in  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Baltimore.  At 
Canaan,  Conn.,  and  at  Lee,  Mass.,  and  other  places  in  New  England,  good  building 
marble  is  quarried.  Marble  from  Lee  was  used  for  the  extension  of  the  capitol  at 
Washington.  There  are  many  varieties  of  colored  marbles,  and  these  are  plain  or 
variegated.  There  are  plain  black,  red,  blue,  gray,  and  j^ellow  marbles.  A  jet  black 
marble  was  need  by  the  ancients.  A  kind  found  in  Italian  ruins  is  called  Nero  antico, 
and  is  now  used  for  a  ground-work  for  mosaics.  Black  marbles  occur  at  Derbyshire, 
England,  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  and  at  Shoreham,  Vt.  At  Glenn's  Falls,  N.  Y.,  there  is  a 
black  limestone,  which  is  used  alternately  with  white  marble  for  tiles,  wiiicli  goes  under 
the  name  of  black  marble.  The  colored  marbles  were  largely  used  by  the  Romans  and 
Etruscans  lor  interior  decoration.  A  gray  marble  much  used  by  the  Romans  in  archi- 
tecture was  called  cipolino,  and  had  much  the  appearance  of  gray  granite.  The  columns 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  were  constructed  of  this  stone.  There  are  rnanj'-  locali- 
ties of  variegated  marbles  in  the  United  States.  A  mottled  lilac,  chocolate,  and  white, 
known  as  Tennessee  marble,  is  regarded  with  favor  for  mantels,  tables,  etc.  Another 
of  red,  brown,  and  white  is  quarried  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  w^ork 
on  account  of  the  silica  it  contains. 

The  opening  of  a  marble  quarry  is  usually  expensive  and  attended  with  risk,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  the  quality  of  the  stone  before  man)^  feet  thickness  of  rock 
is  removed.  From  10  to  30  ft.  usually  has  to  be  taken  off  before  perfectly  sound  disin- 
tegrated marble  is  reached.  After  a  sufficient  area  of  surface  has  been  prepared  by  the 
removal  of  the  imperfect  stone,  channeling  machines,  which  may  be  either  percussion 
or  diamond  drills,  are  set  to  work,  and  rectangularly  crossed  channels  are  cut  to  a 
desired  depth,  say  from  5  to  7  feet.  One  of  the  blocks,  called  the  key  block,  is  then 
broken  off  at  the  base  by  wedging  and  lifted  out  with  a  crane.  This  gives  ready  access 
to  the  others,  which  are  then  drilled  as  circumstances  may  require,  broken  off  by 
wedging,  and  removed  to  a  saw-mill,  where  they  are  squared  or  sawed  into  slabs. 

MARBLE,  Manton,  b.  Worcester,  Mass.,  1835;  graduated  at  the  Rochester  univer- 
sity in  1855,  and  made  his  entrance  into  journalism  in  Boston,  where  he  was  connected 
with  the  Journal  and  Traveller.  He  removed  to  New  York  in  1858,  and  was  employed 
during  the  next  two  years  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Evening  Post.  In  1860  he  united 
with  others  in  founding  the  World,  of  which  he  eventually  became  sole  proprietor. 
Under  his  management  this  paper  gained  great  influence  as  an  organ  of  the  democratic 
party,  and  a  vigorous  exponent  of  the  principles  of  free  trade.  Early  in  1876  he  retired 
from  the  Woi^ld,  and  was  closely  connected  with  the  political  movements  consequent  to 
the  presidential  election  of  that  year,  which  was  in  dispute  between  Samuel  J.  Tilden 
and  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 

MARBLEHEAD  (a7ite)  is  built  upon  an  elevated  and  rocky  peninsula,  4  m.  in  length, 
and  2  m.  in  width,  projecting  into  Massachusetts  bay.  It  was  once  a  part  of  Salem, 
which  it  joins  on  the  west.  It  is  connected  with  Boston,  Portland,  etc.,  by  a  branch  of 
the  Eastern  railroad.  It  has  a  deep  and  ver}^  convenient  harbor,  but  the  shipping 
interest,  formerly  large,  has  declined  of  late.  It  has  tw^o  national  banks,  a  savings 
bank,  excellent  schools,  a  newspaper,  and  well  established  and  prosperous  churches. 
Many  of  the  quaint  peculiarities  of  the  first  settlers  from  the  Channel  islands  may  still 
be  observed  in  their  descendants.  The  place  presents  mauj^  features  of  interest.  It  has 
always  been  distinguished  for  patriotism,  furnishing  1000  men  to  the  revolutionary  army. 
In  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  it  furnished  1440  men.  A  wide-spread 
fire  destroyed  a  large  part  of  its  business  section  in  1877. 

.  MARBLES,  PLAYING,  are  little  balls  of  marble  or  some  other  hard  substance,  used 
as  playthings  by  children.  They  are  manufactured  in  great  quantities  in  Saxony  for 
export  to  India,  China,  and  the  United  States.  A  hard  calcareous  stone  is  used  in 
Saxony.  After  this  material  has  been  broken  into  square  blocks,  about  150  of  these 
])locks  are  thrown  together  into  a  mill.  This  mill  is  generailj^  constructed  of  a  stationary 
flat  slab  of  stone,  which  has  numerous  concentric  furrows  upon  its  face.  A  block  of  oak 
of  the  same  diameter,  part  of  which  rests  upon  the  small  stones,  is  made  to  revolve  over 
this,  while  vt^ater  flows  upon  the  stone  slab.  The  whole  process  requires  but  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  a  single  mill  can  manufacture  20,000  marbles  a  week.     The  mills  at 
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Ober<;toin,  on  the  Nahe,  in  German)^  manufacture  marbles  and  agates  especially  for  the 
American  market. 

MAKBOIS,  BARBI:.     See  Barbe-:Marbois,  ante. 

MARC  ANTONIO.     See  Raimondi,  ante. 

MAllCEAU,  Fkan(;'ois  Sevkkin  des  Grayiers,  1769-96;  a  soldier  and  officer  of  the 
first  French  revolution,  who  joined  the  army  as  a  private  at  the  age  of  16.  In  1789  he 
participated  actively  in  the  capture  of  the  Bastille;  in  1792  was  in  the  army  of  the 
Ardennes  commanded  by  Lafayette.  When  the  latter  was  forced  to  fly  to  avoid  the 
guillotine  of  the  Jacobins,  Marceau  persuaded  the  subordinate  officers  to  remain,  in  a 
harangue  closing  with  these  words — "Our  country,  and  not  our  generals,  is  to  be 
defended.''  He  continued  to  act  faithfully  in  accordance  with  this  sentiment.  In  1793, 
at  the  age  of  24,  he  was  made  gen.  of  division;  and  in  all  the  campaigns — under  Wester- 
men  in  the  Vendees,  under  Kleber  and  Jourdau — he  maintained  a  character  for  chivalric 
cour:\ge  and  devotion  to  the  republic  that  made  his  early  death  a  grief  to  all  France. 

MARCELLI'NUS,  Saint,  b.  Rome,  3d  c. ;  d.  304;  elected  pope,  295.  But  little  is  known 
of  his  life  or  administration.  There  is  an  account,  said  to  be  fabulous,  of  a  synod  held  at 
Sinuessa,  in  303  or  304,  during  the  Diocletian  persecution;  and  Marcellinus  is  said  to 
have  confessed  before  this  synod  that,  at  the  instance  of  Diocletian,  he  had  offered  incense 
to  Vesta  and  Isis.  The  sj^nod  is  said  to  have  deposed  Marcellinus,  who,  with  many  mem- 
bers of  the  synod,  was  put  to  death  by  Diocletian.  The  story  is  denied  by  Augustine  and 
Theodoret.  tind  is  now  not  credited  by  either  the  Roman  Catholics  or  the  Protestant  con- 
troversialists. Dr.  Dollinger,  in  his  work  Fables  Respecting  Popes  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
attempts  to  show  that  the  story  of  the  deposition  of  Marcellinus  is  a  fabrication  of  later 
times.     The  Roman  church  commemorates  Marcellinus  April  24. 

^[ARCEL'LO,  Benedetto,  1686-1739;  b.  Italy;  son  of  Agostino  Marcello,  a  Venetian 
senator.  He  studied  music  under  Gasparini  and  Lotti,  and  produced  his  first  valuable 
composition  in  1716,  a  serenata  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor 
Ciiarles  VI.  Tlie  w^ork  to  which  he  owes  his  fame  appeared  in  8  vols.,  1724-26,  under 
the  name  of  Estro  Poetico-Armonico  Parafrasi  sopra  i  50  primi  Salmi,  Poesia  di  G.  A. 
OrnsHani,  musica  de  B.  Marcello,  Patrizio  Venezio.  The  characteristics  of  his  musical 
style  are  melody  and  simplicity,  and  a  sound  good  taste. 

MARCH,  or  ^Iora'wa,  a  river  in  Austria,  rising  in  Moravia,  flowing  s.e.,  and  then 
S.W.,  separating  Hungar}"-  from  Moravia,  during  a  part  of  its  course,  and  entering  the 
Danube  8  m.  w.  of  Presburg.     It  is  navigable  for  50  m.  from  the  Danube. 

MARCH,  Alden,  ll.d.,  1795-1869;  b.  Mass.;  studied  medicine  at  Boston  and  at 
Brown  university,  where  he  received  a-degree  in  1820.  He  practiced  surgery  for  many 
years  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  city  hospital  and  the  medi- 
cal college  at  Albany,  professor  of  surgery  in  the  latter,  and  president  of  the  American 
medical  association. 

MARCH,  AusiAS,  d.  about  1462;  a  Valencian  poet,  the  date  of  whose  birth  is 
unknown;  a  disciple  but  not  an  imitator  of  Petrarch,  and  among  the  first  poets  of  the 
15th  century.  His  productions  are  remarkable  for  force  and  delicacy,  as  well  as  for 
loftiness  of  poetic  conception.  The  early  editions  of  his  works,  published  in  the  16th. 
c,  are  now  very  rare;  but  a  more  complete  edition,  based  upon  them,  was  published  at 
Barcelona  in  1864. 

MARCH,  Charles  W.,  1815-64;  b.  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1837;  practiced  law  in  Portsmouth,  and  was  a  member  of  the  legislature.  Sub- 
sequently he  removed  to  New  York,  and  became  a  writer  for  the  Tribune  and  the  Tim'fs, 
and  a  corresjiondoit  of  the  Boston  Courier.  He  was  also  for  a  time  vice-consul  at  Cairo. 
He  publislif»d  Danid  Webster  and  his  Contemporaries,  or  Reminiscences  of  Congress; 
Sketches  and.  Adventures  in  Madeira,  Portugal,  and  the  Andalvsias  of  Spain. 

MARCH,  Fr.vncis  Andrew,  ll.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1825;  graduated  at  Amherst  college 
in  1845,  where  he  was  tutor  1847-49;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York  in  1850; 
taught  school  at  Frederick.sburg,  Va.,  1852-55;  appointed  tutor  in  Lafayette  college 
1855;  adjunct  professor  1856,  and  in  1858  professor  of  the  English  language  and  com- 
parative philology;  received  the  degree  of  ll.d.  from  the  college  of  New  Jersey  in  1870, 
and  fro!u  Andierst  in  1871;  elected  in  1873  president  of  the  American  philological  asso- 
ciation. His  contributions  to  the  transactions  of  that  society  and  of  the  national  educa- 
tional association  on  philological  subjects  have  been  numerous.  He  has  written  also  for 
the  JahrhncJi  filr  Rom/iniKche  mid  KngUache  Literatar  in  Berlin.  To  the  Princeton  Revieio 
he  has  contributed  articles  on  jurisprudence  and  psychology.  He  has  published  A  Method 
of  Philological  Study  of  the  English  Language;  Parser  and  Analyzer  for  Beginners;  Anglo- 
tSaxon  Grammar;  An  Introduction  to  Anglo-Saxon;  Grammnr,  Reader,  etc.  He  has  also 
edited  a  series  of  text-books  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Christian  writers,  of  which  Latin 
Hymns  and  Eusebius  have  been  issued.  His  rank  among  American  philologists  is  very 
high. 

MARCH  AND,  .TonN  B.,  b.  Penn.,  1808;  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  in  1828;  was  made 
lieut.  in  1840,  commander  in  1855,  capt.  in  1862,  and  commodore  in  1866.  He  took 
part  in  the  Seminole  and  Mexican  wars,  and  in  the  war  for  the  imion,  distinguishing 
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himself  in  the  latter  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  bay,  Aug.  5,  18Q4,.  where  he  commanded  the 
Lackawanna.     He  retired  in  1870. 

MARCHES,  The,  a  central  division  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  comprising  the  prov- 
inces of  Ancona,  Ascoli-Piceno,  Mascerata,  Pesaro,  and  Urbino;  3,751  sq.m.;  pop. 
915,419.  The  district  is  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  on  the  w.  and  n.w. 
by  the  Apennines.  It  is  traversed  by  the  rivers  Potenza,  Foglia,  and  one  or  two  smaller 
streams.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Itahan  marce.  The  most  important  city  is 
Ancona,  a  sea-port  on  the  Adriatic,  133  m.  u.e.  of  Rome,  and  of  very  ancient  origin; 
pop.  45,741,  Great  part  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  but  not  unfertile.  The  chief 
articles  of  export  are  fruit,  oil,  nuts,  grain,  and  wool.  Pesaro,  the  capital  of  Pesaro  and 
Urbino,  n.  of  Ancona,  pop.  20,000,  is  supposed  to  be  of  Pelasgian  origin,  and  had  a 
bishop  as  early  as  251  a.d.  It  is  a  sea-port  town,  and  has  a  very  considerable  commercial 
trade.  The  cathedrals  of  both  Pesaro  and  Macerata  are  of  great  interest,  and  the  whole 
district  is  noted  for  its  public  buildings,  mosaics,  and  works  of  art.  An  account  of  the 
separate  provinces  will  be  found  under  the  appropriate  heads. 

MARCHE'SI,  PoMPEO,  1790-1858;  b.  Italy;  a  sculptor,  the  pupil  of  Canova,  and 
afterwards  professor  in  the  academy  of  fine  arts.  His  masterpiece  is  "The  Celebration  of 
Good  Friday,"  a  marble  group  in  the  church  of  S.  Carlo  in  Milan,  and  his  other  most 
noteworthy  works  are  statues  of  the  emperor  Francis  of  Beccaria,  and  Bellini,  and  the 
Goethe  statue  in  the  public  library  of  Frankfort. 

Mx\RCOMAN'NI,  an  ancient  German  people  who,  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  lived  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  but  afterwards,  as  appears  from  Tacitus  and  Strabo,  settled  in 
Bohemia,  from  which  they  expelled  the  Boii.  Their  king,  Maroboduus,  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  tribes  living  around  them  to  defend  Germany  against  the  Romans. 
The  combined  forces  of  the  alliance  numbered  70,000  men,  and  the  emperdr  Tiberius 
signed  a  treaty  with  them  in  6  a.d.  ;  but  the  Marcomannic  alliance  was  beaten  11  years- 
later  by  the  Cherusci  and  their  allies,  and  in  19  the  Gothic  Catualda  drove  Maroboduus 
from  the  throne,  and  himself  usurped  the  sovereignty.  But  he  was  soon  overthrown, 
and  the  native  dynasty  established,  under  whose  rule  the  Marcomanni  extended  their  ter- 
ritory up  to  the  Danube,  till  their  encroachments  alarmed  the  Romans,  who  attacked  them 
in  the  time  of  Domitian.  This  war,  which  subsided  for  a  time  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan 
and  Hadrian,  broke  out  again  under  Marcus  Aurehus,  and  was  carried  on  with  bitterness 
from  166  to  180,  when  it  was  ended  by  the  peace  of  Commodus.  The  Marcomanni  con-^ 
tinned  to  make  raids  into  the  provinces  of  Noricum  andRhaetia,  and  in  270  invaded  Italy 
as  far  as  Ancona.  From  this  time  they  are  httle  heard  of;  and  their  identity  finally  dis- 
appears among  the  followers  of  Attila. 

MARCO  POLO.     See  Polo,  ante. 

MARCOU,  Jules,  b.  in  SaUns,  France,  1824;  educated  in  Paris.  He  was  compan- 
ion and  pupil  of  Germain, Thurmain,  and  Agassiz  in  their  studies  in  the  Alps  in  1844^6, 
and  in  the  latter  year  published  his  Becherches  Oeologique  sur  le  Jura  SaUnois.  In  1847  he 
had  charge  of  the  classification  paleontological  of  the  museum.  In  1849  he  visited  the 
United  States  and  made  geological  explorations  with  Agassiz  and  others.  In  1853-54  he 
was  employed  by  the  United  States  government  in  geological  surveys  in  the  Rocky 
mountains  and  California.  In  1855  he  became  professor  of  geology  at  Zurich.  In  1860 
he  returned  to  the  United  States  to  study  fossiliferous  formations.  His  works  are  numer- 
ous. Those  on  the  geology  of  the  Jura  mountains  Avere  his  first  and  last ;  while  of  trea- 
tises on  the  geology  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  especially  of  the  o-cologic  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Rocky  mountains  and  California,  his  are  among  the  highest  French 
authorities. 

MARCUS  THE  Hekesiarch,  a  Gnostic  philosopher  of  the  2d  century.  Neander 
thinks  he  was  born  in  Palestine;  Jerome,  that  he  was  an  Eg^^ptian,  Irenaeus  and  others 
of  the  fathers  say  that  he  was  very  licentious.  Neander  in  his  Church  history  has  the 
following  account  of  him:  "Marcus  set  forth  his  system  in  a  poem,  in  which  he  intro- 
duced the  divine  ^ons  discoursing  in  liturgical  forms,  and  with  gorgeous  sjTnbols  of 
w^orship.  After  the  fashion  of  the'jewish  cabala,  he  discovered  special  mysteries  in  the 
numbers  and  positions  of  letters.  The  idea  of  a  logos  tou  ontos,  of  a  '  word '  manifesting 
the  hidden  divine  essence  in  the  creation,  was  spread  out  by  him  into  the  most  subtle 
details;  the  entire  creation  being  in  his  view  a  continuous  utterance  of  the  ineffable." 

MARCUS  AURELIUS.     See  Antoninus,  ante. 

MARCY,  Mount,  one  of  the  Adirondack  mountains,  in  Keene,  Essex  co.,  N.  Y., 
5,467  ft.  high.     It  was  known  to  the  Indians  as  Tahawws,  the  "cloud-divider." 

MARCY,  Erastus  E.,  b.  at  Greenwich,  Mass.,  Dec.  9,  1815;  graduated  at  Amherst 
in  1837,  and  at  the  Jefferson  medical  college  in  Philadelphia  in  1840.  He  began  the 
practice  of  medicine  as  an  allopathist,  but  after  a  few  years  adopted  the  homeopathic 
doctrines,  and  settled  in  New  York,  w^here  he  met  with  great  success.  He  wTote  exten- 
sively on  medical  and  chemical  subjects,  edited  for  many  years  the  ITo7neopafJiU'  Jour- 
nal; published  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  Homeopathy  vs.  Allopathy, 
which  were  translated  into  foreign  languages  and  republished  in  Europe.  He  also  edited 
Hahnemann's  Lesser  Writings. 
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MARCY,  Randolph  B.,  b.  Mass.,  about  1811;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1832, 
and  was  appointed  licut.  2d  infantry  in  1837;  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  was 
promoted  to  a  captaincy;  upon  the  conckision  of  that  war,  was  successively  eugaired  in 
explorations  in  the  Red  river  country,  in  operations  against  the  Seminoles,  and  in  the 
Utah  expedition  of  1857-58;  was  appointed  paymaster,  with  the  rank  of  major,  in  1859, 
and  inspector-gen.,  with  the  rank  of  col  ,  in  1801;  was  chief  of  staff  to  gen.  ]\IcC]ellan 
(his  son-in-law)  in  AVest  Virginia,  on  the  peninsula,  and  iu  Maryhmd;  and  was  made 
brig.gen.  of  volunteers  Sept.  23,  18G1.  He  has  published  Exploraiion  of  tJie  lied  Hirer; 
The  Prairie  Iraveler;  and  Personal  RecoUeciioiis.  Ilis  residence  is  on  Orange  moun- 
tain, N.  J. 

MARCY, William  Learned,  1786-1857;  b.  Southbridge,  Mass.  In  1808,  after  grad- 
uating from  Brown  university,  he  taught  school  for  a  short  time,  but  soon  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  law  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  At  the  opening  of  the  war  of  1812  he  entered  the 
volunteer  service  as  a  lieut.,  and  Oct.  22,  1812,  led  the  attack  upon  St.  Regis,  a  Canadian 
post,  stormed  the  block-house,  and  captured  the  first  Hag  and  prisoners  taken  on  land 
in  the  war.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Troy,  where  he  was  for  some  time' 
editor  of  the  Budget,  an  anti-federalist  daily  paper.  After  filling  several  minor  offices, 
he  was  made  an  associate-justice  of  the  New  York  supreme  court  in  1829;  in  1831  he 
was  elected  senator  of  the  United  States  by  the  democratic  party,  but  resigned  the  office- 
upon  being  chosen  governor  of  New  York  in  1832  This  position  he  held  for  three 
terms,  but  in  1838  was  defeated  by  AVilliam  H.  Seward.  He  was  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner on  Mexican  claims  in  the  same  year,  and  served  in  that  capacity  imtil  1842.  In 
1845  he  became  the  secretary  of  war  iu  Polk's  cabinet.  His  ability  in  this  position  was 
severely  tested  by  the  Mexican  Avar,  and  it  was  generally  acknowledged  that  in  the  con- 
duct of  that  conflict  he  displayed  much  energy  and  diplomatic  adroitness.  The  last- 
and  most  important  public  station  in  which  he  served  was  that  of  secretary  of  state  in 
Pierce's  administration,  1853-57.  Among  the  foreign  complications  or  treaties  which, 
demanded  his  action  in  this  capacity  were  the  Oregon  question,  the  acquisition  of  Ari- 
zona and  settling  of  the  Mexican  boundary,  the  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty,  com- 
modore Perry's  negotiations  with  Japan,  the  British  fishery  dispute,  and  the  Ostend 
conference.  In  nearly  all  of  these  and  other  questions  Marcy  successfully  defended  the 
interests  of  hiscountr}-;  and  in  all  he  displayed  the  qualities  of  a  trained  statesman 
and  accomplished  diplomat.  The  most  notable  of  his  diplomatic  correspondence  was 
the  series  of  letters  in  the  case  of  Martin  Koszta,  a  Hungarian,  who,  after  declaring  in 
New  York  his  intention  of  becoming  an  American  citizen,  was  detained  by  the  Austrian. 
power  at  Smyrna,  and  released  by  capt.  Ingraham  (q.v.)  of  the  U.  S.  navy.  Mr, 
Marcy 's  death  occurred  but  a  few  months  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  at 
Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

MARDI  GRAS  (literally  fat  Tuesday),  the  French  designation  for  what  is  known 
as  Shrove  Tuesday  in  the  calendar  of  the  English  church,  the  festival  held  u])on  the 
Tuesday  preceding  Ash  Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  Lent;  with  the  exception  of 
Mi-Careme  or  mid-Lent  Thursday,  the  last  of  the  prolonged  festivities  known  as  the 
carnival.  It  is  most  extensively  celebrated  in  Rome  and  Paris.  In  the  latter  it  has 
been  the  custom  for  many  centuries  to  lead  in  procession  a  fat  or  prize  ox  {hmif  gras, 
whence  Mardi  gran),  followed  in  a  triumphal  car  by  a  child  called  the  butchers'  king. 
The  entire  day  and  night  is  spent  in  the  wildest  revelry,  sometimes  degenerating  intO' 
unrestrained  license.  In  the  United  States  the  only  celebration  of  Mardi  gras  worthy  of 
note  is  that  of  New  Orleans,  where  the  first  display  was  given  in  1857,  and  since  the 
end  of  the  war  the  observance  has  been  carried  out  with  great  pomp  and  splendor.  For' 
the  pi-eceding  week  the  gaycty  has  been  universal,  and  on  Mardi  gras  the  whole  city  is 
turned  over  to  the  rule  of  king  Rex,  who  enters  the  gates  on  the  previous  day.  On 
Tuesday  the  mimic  monarch  "passes  through  the  streets,  escorted  by  his  body-guard, 
the  "mystic  krewe  of  Comus,"  knights  of  Momus.  and  various  military  and  visiting' 
organization'^.  To  him  are  confided  the  gates  of  the  city;  minor  police  regulations  are 
suspended, and  until  the  dawn  of  Ash  Wednesday  the  air  is  filled  with  music;  in  every  stn  et 
are  dense  throngs  of  merry-makers,  and  the  glare  of  illuminations.  In  the  evening- 
occurs  the  great  street  pageant  of  the  mystic  krewe  of  Comus,  in  which  are  displayecl 
elal)orate  tai)leaux,  placed  on  moving  platforms  and  brilliantly  illuminated.  These  rep- 
resent noted  scenes  of  history,  poetry,  or  fiction,  and  are  constructed  at  great  exjiense 
and  with  artistic  elegance.  All  the  arrangements  of  the  parades  and  accompanying  balls 
are  under  the  control  of  societies  composed  of  the  most  noted  professional  and  business 
men  of  the  city.     The  observance  is  gaining  ground  also  in  Memphis,  Tcnn. 

MARE  ISLAND,  in  Solano  co.,  Cal.,  off  the  bay  of  S.  Pablo.  It  has  a  U.  S.  navy- 
yard,  an  arsenal,  and  a  floating  dock. 

MAREN'CO,  Caklo,  1800-43;  b.  Piedmont;  studied  law  at  Turin,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1818.  He  soon  turned  his  attention  to  literature,  and  won  a  considerable  repu- 
tation in  1828  by  a  drama  called  Bondelmonte.  His  posthumous  works  were  published 
at  Florence  in  1856,  as  Tragedie  Inedite.  His  most  popular  work,  peihaps,  is  La  Fami- 
glia  Foscari. 

MARENGO,  a  co.  of  w.  Alabama,  traversed  by  the  Arkansas  jMidland  railroad,  and 
drained  by  the  Tombigbee  and  Black  Warrior  rivers,  the  first  forming  the  w.  boundary; 
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975  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  26,151 — 20,058  colored.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  the  staples 
being  cotton,  Indian  corn,  and  sweet-potatoes;  of  cotton,  23,614  bales  were  raised  in 
1870;  and  of  Indian  corn,  nearly  600,000  bushels.  Butter  is  also  a  staple,  and  the 
county  is  well  stocked  with  horses,  cattle,  and  swune.     Chief  town,  Linden. 

MARENHOLZ-BULOW  (Bertha  von  Bulow),  Baroness,  for  many  years  an  advo- 
cate and  expounder  of  the  principles  of  the  kindergartner  system  of  education  for  young 
children.  She  was  intimately  acquamted  with  Frederick  Froebel,  the  founder  of  the 
system,  obtained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it  from  him,  and  introduced  the  schools  in 
nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  England.  In  Berlin  she  sustained  a  normal 
school  for  three  years,  where  teachers  of  kindergartens  were  educated,  and  has  since 
been  lecturer  in  the  Dresden  college  of  the  same  kind.  She  has  printed  several 
pamphlets  and  lectures  on  the  subject,  such  as  The  Kindergarten  and  TJie  Child  and  its 
Being. 

MARESCH,  J.  A.,  1709-94;  a  Bohemian  by  birth;  but  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  the  Russian  service.  He  was  a  musician  and  made  great  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  the  Russian  horn,  an  unbent  brass  tube  of  conical  shape.  In  1755  lie 
gave  an  exhibition  before  the  imperial  court,  when  a  band  of  37  men,  furnished  with 
liorns  varying  from  7  feet  to  1  foot  in  length,  produced  concerted  pieces,  each  being 
carefully  drilled  to  sound  his  own  instrument  at  precisely  the  proper  instant.  For  the 
skill  and  dexterity  displayed  in  this  rather  ludicrous  performance  Maresch  was  richly 
rewarded  by  the  empress  Elizabeth. 

MARET,  Henri  Louis  Chaiiles,  b.  France,  1804.  As  a  priest  of  the  seminary  of 
Sulpice,  Paris,  he  distinguished  himself  in  1869  by  joining  a  group  of  French  bishops 
and  theologians  who  pronounced  squarely  against  the  dogma  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
pope,  then  just  proclaimed  officially  from  Rome.  He  wrote  Bu  Concile  general,  a  book 
which  showed  the  absurdity  of  the  claim  from  a  standpoint  within  the  church.  This 
brought  down  upon  him  the  anathemas  of  the  pope's  party  and  its  organs,  though  the 
archbishops  of  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Besau9on  were  quite  of  the  same  opinion  as  Maret. 
But  in  1871  Maret  made  a  complete  surrender,  and  declared  to  the  pope  that  he  "regretted 
everything  which  he  had  said  in  that  work."  He  has  been  a  large  contributor  to  Roman 
Catholic  reviews  since  1836.  His  works  on  the  relations  of  religion  and  philosophy  are 
numerous. 

MARET,  Hugues  Bernard.     See  Bassano,  ante. 

MAREY,  Stienne  Jules,  b.  at  Beaune,  France,  1830;  educated  as  a  physician.  In 
1850  he  went  to  Paris;  in  1860  opened  a  school  of  experimental  physiology  and  gave  a 
free  course  of  instruction  the  following  year  on  the  circulation  of  the  l)lood  and  the 
diagnosis  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart  and  its  vessels.  In  1864  he  founded  a  laboratory 
of  physiology  in  the  rue  de  VAncienne  Gomedie  in  Paris;  in  1867  succeeded  Flourens  as 
assistant  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  college  of  France;  and  subseqeuntly  has 
filled  many  positions  of  honor  in  Paris  and  elsewhere.  The  study  of  animal  heat,  of 
muscular  and  nervous  action  in  connection  with  the  movements  of  the  heart,  electrica:! 
phenomena,  and  the  study  of  the  effects  of  various  poisons  have  been  his  specialties. 
His  works  are  mostly  contributions  to  medical  magazines  and  reviews,  and  he  has  pub- 
lished the  following  volumes:  RecJwrches  sur  la  Circulation  du  Sang  a  I'etdt  sain  et  dans  les 
Maladies,  1859,  4to;  Physiologie  Medicaledela  CircAdation  du  Sang,  1863,  8vo;  Etudes  Phys- 
ifdoglqiiessur  les  Caractere graphique  desBattement  du  Coeur,  etdes  Mouvements  Respiratoires, 
1865,  8vo;  Ba  Mouvement  dans  les  Fonctions  de  la  Vie,  1867,  8vo;  etc. 

MARFO'RI,  Carlos,  b.  Italy,  1820;  entered  the  Spanish  civil  service,  and  became  a 
favorite  of  queen  Isabella.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Narvaez,  who  originally  intro- 
duced him  to  favor,  and  when  Narvaez  took  office  in  1866,  Marfori  became  governor  of 
Madrid  and  chief  of  the  royal  household.  He  was  an  object  of  hatred  to  the  people,  but 
remained  in  high  favor  with  the  queen,  who  refused  to  dismiss  him,  and,  since  the  revo- 
lution by  which  she  lost  the  crown,  he  has  continued  to  be  the  chief  of  her  household. 

MARGARET  (Marie  Marguerite  Therese  Jeanne  de  Savoie),  queen  of  Italy, 
b.  1851;  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  prince  of  Savoy;  was  married  April  22,  1868,  to  Hum- 
bert, hereditary  prince  of  Savoy,  prince  royal,  and  prince  of  Piedmont.  The  latter  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  as  king  of  Italy,  Jan.  9,  1878,  and  Margaret 
ascended  the  throne  Avith  him  as  queen  of  Ital}^  She  is  amiable,  cultivated,  and  the 
idol  of  her  people.  With  a  cultured  taste  and  exquisite  tact,  she  has  a  rare  sweetness  of 
disposition,  and  is  almost  idolized  by  tlie  Italian  people. 

MARGARET  of  xVNGOULEME.     See  Marguerite  de  Valois,  ante. 

MARGARET  of  AUSTRIA,  1440-1530;  b.  in  Brussels;  daughter  of  Maximilian  L , 
■emperor  of  Austria,  and  of  Mary  of  Burgundy;  remarkable  for  her  domestic  misfortunes, 
and  her  wisdom  as  ruler  and  in  diplomacy.  While  an  infant  she  w-as  by  the  treaty  of 
Arras  affianced  to  the  dauphin  of  France,  afterwards  Charles  VIII.,  but  the  contract  was 
not  filled.  In  1495,  by  a  treaty  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  she  was  again 
engaged  to  prince  John  of  the  Asturias,  heix  to  the  Spanish  throne.     On  her  way  to 
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Spain  to  marry  biin,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  at  sea,  supposing  they  would  be  wrecked, 
she  had  the  amiable  pleasantry  to  write  her  own  epitaph  in  these  words: 

Ci-^it  Margot,  la  gente  demoiselle, 
Qu  eut  deiix  maris,  et  si  morut  pucelle. 

But  she  married  prince  John  nevertheless  in  1497.  Pie  died  the  same  year  and  she 
returned  in  1499  to  the  Netherlands.  In  1501  she  married  Philibert,  duke  of  Savo)-,  who 
died  without  issue  in  1504,  after  a  happy  married  life  with  her.  On  the  death  of  her 
brother  Philip  in  1506  her  father  the  emperor  made  her  regent  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
gave  her  charge  of  the  education  of  her  nephew,  the  future  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  and 
his  sister  Mary.  She  assumed  the  government,  exhibited  administrative  talent  of  a  higli 
order;  assisted  as  plenipotentiary  in  the  conference  of  Cambrai  in  1508,  and  concluded 
the  treaty  with  cardinal  Amboise;  brought  the  king  of  England  to  league  against  France 
in  1515;  and  negotiated  with  Louise  of  Savoy  the  peace  of  1529,  called  the  Palx  des  Barnes. 
These  were  but  the  more  showy  events  of  her  government.  Her  real  title  to  most  hon- 
orable mention  in  history  is  derived  from  tlie  wisdom  of  the  peaceful  measui'es  of  her 
government,  which  brought  the  agriculture,  the  commerce,  and  the  arts  of  ihe  Nether- 
lands to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  Margaret  was  the  author  of  numerous  unpublished 
poetical  elfusions.  Her  Correspondence  avec  son  Fere  was  published  in  Paris  in  1889  in 
two  8vo  volumes. 

3IARGARET  of  AUSTRIA,  Duchess  of  Parma,  Regent  of  the  Netherlands;  1522-86; 
b.  in  Brussels;  daughter  of  Charles  \'.  without  marriage  by  Marguerite  van  Gest  of  the 
Netherlands.  In  1535  she  married  Alexander,  duke  of  Florence,  who  died  in  1537;  and  in 
1538  married  Octave  Farnese,  who  became  duke  of  Parma  and  of  Plaisance.  She  was 
appointed  by  Philip  II.  in  1559  to  govern  the  Netherlands,  and  followed  the  system 
of  her  great  predecessor  of  the  same  name  in  softening  the  asperities  of  conflicting  par- 
ties in  ilie  government,  and  moderating  the  execution  of  the  terrible  religious  edicts  of 
Philip  II.  The  latter  refusing  to  modify  his  persecutions  under  the  inquisition,  an 
insurrection  broke  out  in  1506.  While  she  manifested  great  energy  in  repressing  it,  she 
did  all  in  her  power  to  prevent  the  cruelties  of  Spanish  religious  intolerance  towards 
those  who  took  part  in  it.  But  no  sooner  was  order  re-established  than  Philip  II.  sent 
the  duke  of  Alva  with  full  power  to  complete  the  work  in  the  spirit  of  the  inquisition, 
and  placed  in  his  hands  the  powers  with  whicli  she  had  been  invested.  She  left  the 
country  to  becoine  the  butchering-ground  of  religious  persecution,  and  rejoined  her 
husband  in  Italy,  where  she  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life.  She  was  of  masculine 
temperament,  loved  the  chase,  was  a  natural  politician,  gifted  with  a  supple  sagacity  that 
suited  itself  to  the  occasion,  and  with  views  of  statesmanship  several  centuries  in  advance 
of  those  of  Spanish  rulers. 

^  MAR'GARITE.  or  Peakl  Mica,  called  also  corundellite,  clingmanite,  and  pearl- 
glimmer,  one  of  the  hydrous  silicates,  belonging  to  the  chlorite  section.  It  crystallizes 
in  the  trimetric  system,  usually  in  intersecting  or  aggregated  laminae;  sometimes  massive 
with  scaly  fracture.  Analysis  by  J.  Lawrence  Smith  of  a  specimen  from  the  island  of 
Naxos  gave:  silica,  30.02;  alumina.  49.52;  peroxide  of  iron,  1.65;  lime,  10.82;  magnesia, 
0.48;  potash  and  soda,  1.25:  water.  5.55  per  cent.  The  mineral  occurs  in  chlorite  rocks 
at  Sterzing  in  the  Tyrol;  associated  with  emery  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  Grecian 
archipelago,  as  discovered  by  Dr.  Smith;  with  corundum  at  Village  Green,  Delaware 
CO.,  Penn. ;  at  Unionville,  Chester  co.,  Penn.;  with  corundum  in  Buncombe  co.,  N.  C. ; 
iind  at  Katherinenburg  in  the  Ural  mountains.  A  variety  called  diphanite  contains  pro- 
toxide of  manganese,  associated  with  iron. 

MARGARITONE  D'AREZZO,  1212-89;  b.  Arezzo,  Italy.  He  executed  many  pic- 
tures both  in  fresco  and  distemper.  Of  tlie  former,  on  wood  and  on  copper,  the  most  cele- 
brated specimens  were  in  the  church  of  San  Clemente,  and  a  work  executed  for  the  nuns 
of  Santa  Margarita.  But  that  which  Vasari  calls  one  of  his  masterpieces,  "on  which 
he  placed  his  name,"  was  a  "  San  Francesco,"  painted  for  the  convent  of  the  friars  de' 
Zoccoli  at  Sargiano,  which  still  exists,  with  his  own  inscription,  Marrjrit.  de  Aretio  "pinge- 
hut.  He  is  said  to  have  excelh'd  more  as  a  sculptor  than  as  a  painter.  His  masterpiece 
of  art  was  a  reclining  statue  in  marble  of  pope  Gregor}'  X.  in  the  cathedral  of  Arezzo, 
which  is  still  in  good  preservation. 

MARGRAVE.     See  Marquis,  ante. 

MARHEINEKE,  Pniurr  Konrad,  1780-1846,  b.  Germany,  educated  at  GQttingen, 
and  in  1806  appomted  professor  extraordinaiy  of  theology  at  G(Mtingen.  In  1809  he  was 
made  ordinary  professor  of  theology  at  Heidelberg;  and  in  1811  called  to  the  same  position 
at  Berlin,  and  chosen  pastor  of  the  church  of  the  Trinity  there,  where  he  became  a  colleague 
of  Schleiermacher.  His  studies  lay  principally  in  the  direction  of  Christian  symbolism 
and  dogmatics.  To  the  former  he  devoted  his  CJiristliche  SymboUk  (1810-14),  and  his 
Institutionm  Synibolicm  (1830);  to  the  latter,  his  Grundlehren  der  Chrintliclien  Dogrnatik 
(1819).  The  first  edition  of  the  latter  work  is  based  upon  Schelling's  philosophy;  the 
second  was  revised  in  accordance  with  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  of  whom  Marheineko 
was  a  follower,  though  he  belonged  to  tliat  small  school  of  Hegelians  who  maintained  that 
Hegel's  philosophy  was  in  accord  with  Christianity.  His  method  of  treatment  is  historical 
rather  than  dogmatic.     His  position  was  entirely  independent,  and  he  cannot  be  fairly 
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classed  as  a  Lutheran,  a  supernaturalist,  or  a  rationalist.  To  the  mystics  he  was  strongly- 
opposed.  The  positive  form  of  his  theology  may  be  found  in  his  Entwurf  der  Prak- 
tischen  Theologie  (1837).  He  wrote  many  books  besides  those  named,  and  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  Hegel's  collected  works. 

MARIANNE  ISLES.     See  Ladrones,  ante. 

MARIAS,  Las  Tres,  three  islands  in  the  n.  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  w.  coast  of 
Mexico,  belonging  to  the  state  of  Jalisco.  They  extend  from  n.w.  to  s.e.  The  largest 
is  15  m.  in  length  and  8  in  breadth;  the  next  is  24  m.  and  the  smallest  8  m.  in  circuit. 
They  are  all  barren  and  uninhabited,  but  abound  in  wood,  water,  salt,  and  game,  and 
were  formerly  visited  by  English  and  American  whalers.  Diego  de  Mendoza,  who 
visited  them  in  1532,  named  them  Isles  de  la  Magdalena. 

MARICO'PA,  a  co.  in  e.  central  Arizona,  bounded  by  New  Mexico  on  the  e. ;  trav- 
ersed by  Salt  river  and  bounded  s.  by  the  Gila;  14,500  sq.m.;  pop.  in  '76  estimated  at, 
3,500.  In  the  valleys,  wheat,  barley,  and  Indian  corn  are  raised;  the  e.  portion  is  rugged 
and  mountainous,  "^and  here  are  found  considerable  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead, 
Apache  Indians  roam  over  the  country.     Chief  town.  Phoenix. 

MxVRICO'PAS.     See  Coco-Maricopas. 

MARIE  AMELIE  DE  BOURBON,  Queen  of  the  French,  wife  of  king  Louis  Philippe, 
1782-1866;  b.  in  Sicily;  daughter  of  Frederick  IV.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicihes;  reared  and 
educated  in  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Venice.  Louis  Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans,  while  ban- 
ished from  France,  met  her,  and  they  were  married  Nov.  25,  1809.  She  bore  him  a 
large  family  of  children,  most  of  whom  have  been  eminent  for  talents  and  high  charac- 
ter. On  the  accession  of  Louis  XVIII.  they  returned  to  Paris,  and  resided  in  France 
or  in  England  until  the  French  revolution  of  1830,  when  Lafayette  and  Lafitte  selected 
her  husband  as  the  best  available  leader  of  the  liberal  monarchic  partj^  and  made- 
him  king.  She  exhibited  a  repugnance  to  the  elevation,  fearing  to  have  her  husband 
considered  a  trespasser  on  the  rights,  which  she  seemed  to  respect,  of  the  elder  branch  of 
the  Bourbons.  As  queen  she  was  a  model  of  abstention  from  political  intrigues,  of  every 
domestic  virtue,  and  of  the  highest  influence  over  her  husband  to  good  ends.  Her  home 
virtues,  sympathetic  nature,  and  public  charities,  made  her  dear  to  the  French  people, 
and  prolonged  the  duration  of  a  reign  the  duplicity  and  selfishness  of  which  was  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  disinterested  beneficence  of  her  own  life  and  influence.  When 
Louis  Philippe  w^as  dethroned  in  1848,  she  bore  the  fall  with  dignity  and  calmness  quite 
in  contrast  with  the  hurried  fear  of  her  royal  consort.  She  joined  him  at  Ciaremont, 
England,  where,  under  the  name  of  the  comptesse  de  Neuilly,  she  passed  the  remainder 
of  her  life,  and  closed  the  eyes  of  her  husband  in  1850,  after  40  years  of  noble  companion- 
ship and  mutual  fidelity.  In  her  last  years  she  sought  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
with  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family.  Five  sons  and  three  daughters  were  the 
fruit  of  her  marriage.  The  eldest  son,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  died  in  1842;  the  eldest 
daughter,  a  promising  sculptress,  died  in  1839;  the  other  sons  have  the  titles  of  duke  de 
Nemours,  prince  de  Joinville,  duke  d'Aumale,  duke  de  Montpensier.  The  princess 
Louise  became  queen  of  Belgium,  and  the  princess  Clementine  married  the  prince  of 
Saxe-Cobourg.    M.  Trognon  has  published  a  Vie  de  Marie  Amelie,  Reine  des  FranQais,  1871. 

MA'RIES,  a  co.  in  s.  central  Missouri ;  drained  by  the  Gasconade  river  and  its  alflu- 
ents;  550  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  7,323.  The  surface  is  broken  and  hilly,  and  only  in  the  valleys- 
is  there  much  fertility.  Indian  corn  is  the  chief  product,  163,479  bushels  being  raised;. 
79,243  of  wheat.  The  baser  metals  are  found,  but  not  in  great  abundance.  Chief  town^ 
Vienna. 

MARIETTA,  the  chief  t.  in  Washington  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Muskin- 
gum, at  its  union  with  the  Ohio  river;  and  the  terminus  of  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati, 
and  Marietta,  Pittsburg,  and  Cleveland  railroads;  150  m.  from  Columbus,  175  m.  from 
Cleveland,  and  300  m.'from  Cincinnati  bv  way  of  the  rivers:  pop.  '70,  5,218.  The  town 
was  settled  by  New  England  emigrants  in  1788.  and  is  the  oldest  town  in  Ohio.  Tlie  town 
is  neatly  laid  out  and  handsomely  embellished,  and  is  the  seat  of  Marietta  college,  which 
was  chartered  in  1835  and  graduated  its  first  class  in  1838.  Marietta  is  the  centei-  of  an 
extensive  business  in  petroleum,  and  is  not  distant  from  large  deposits  of  coal  and  iron. 
There  are  3  newspapers,  4  banks,  a  library,  city  hall,  art  gallery,  and  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  refineries,  factories,  foundries,  shops,  and  stores.  The  schools  have  long  been 
noted  for  their  superior  qualities.  A  description  of  ancient  mounds  and  works  on  the 
site  of  the  city  will  be  found  in  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  by  Squier 
and  Davis.  These  have  been  in  great  measure  destroyed  by  the  building  of  the  city, 
but  traces  of  them  still  remain.  The  name  Marietta  was  bestowed  in  honor  of  the 
French  queen,  Mane  Antoinette. 

MARIETTA  COLLEGE,  at  Marietta.  Washington  co.,  O.,  w^as  founded  in  1835. 
The  grounds  occupy  a  pleasant  square,  and  the  college  has  four  buildings.  In  1878  it 
had  11  instructors  and  80  students,  G.  W.  Andrews,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  president. 

MARIETTE,  Auguste  Edouard,  b.  at  Boulogue-sur-Mer,  1821;  became  professor 
of  grammar  and  design,  and  while  engaged  in  these  duties  w^as  drawn  to  the  study  of 
archaeology.    Attracting  attention  by  an'article  published  in  1847  on  the  history  of  his 
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native  town,  he  was  made  assistant  in  the  Egyptian  museum  of  the  Louvre,  wliere  he 
became  so  intelligent  a  disciple  of  the  lore  of  Chanipollion  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
that  he  was  sent  to  Egypt  to  gather  Coptic  manuscripts.  AVhile  there  he" searched  lor  the 
true  site  of  Memphis,  and  by  his  familiarity  with  ancient  authors,  not  only  found  the 
remains,  but  identitied  the  temples,  monuments,  and  tombs,  by  their- descriptions.  His 
discoveries  were  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  French  government,  and  increased 
means  for  investigation  were  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  duke  de  Luynes.  His  princi- 
pal excavations  for  Memphis  were  made  4  m.  from  the  spot  where  the  arc  1  urologists 
had  previously  searched,  and  resulted  in  uncovering  an  avenue  of  sphinxes,  the  temple 
of  Serapis  mentioned  by  Strabo,  one  of  the  most  splendid  structures  of  granite  and  ala- 
baster of  the  ancient  time,  in  which  were  found  the  sarcophagi  of  the  bulls  of  Apis  from 
the  19th  dynasty  to  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  labors  of  1500  men  under  his  hand 
brought  to  light  2,000  sphinxes  and  between  4,000  and  5,000  statues,  and  inscriptions 
and  curiosities  witliout  number.  Some  of  the  statues  were  evidently  of  Grecian  art.  The 
explorations  have  served  to  confirm  the  fact  of  the  greatness  of  the  city  of  Memphis,  its 
wealth  and  luxury.  His  excavations  around  the  great  sphinx  of  Gizeh  brought  to 
light  many  new  facts  and  curiosities,  which  have  been  added  to  the  collections  of  Egyp- 
tian curiosities  in  the  Louvre.  On  his  return  to  Paris  in  1854  he  was  made  conservator 
of  the  Egyptian  museum.  In  1858  lie  was  again  in  Egypt  following  up  his  former 
searches  with  a  large  force  of  workmen,  removing  the  sands  that  covered  the  temples  of 
Elfou,  Karnak,  Medinet-Abou,  etc.  The  viceroy  of  Egypt  then  made  him  conservator 
of  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  with  title  of  bey,  and  charged  him  with  the  formation  of  a 
collection  of  his  precious  discoveries  at  Boulak.  In  1873  the  institute  of  France 
awarded  him  the  biennial  prize  of  20,000  francs.  He  is  considered  the  most  eminent  of 
French  Egyptologues.  The  following  are  some  of  his  works:  Mere  d'Apis,  1856,  8vo, 
a  light  on  tlie  religion  of  the  Egyptians;  Choix  de  Monuments  et  de  dessins,  decouveris  ou 
execute  pendant  le  dehlayement  da  Serapeiim  de  Memphis,  1856,  4to;  the  Serapeum  de 
Memphis,  in  folio,  with  plates,  1857-64;  Apergu  de  Vhistoire  d' Egypt,  1864,  8vo;  Nouvelle 
table  d'Abydos,  with  plates,  1865,  8vo;  Fouelles  executee  en  Egypt,  en  Nubie,  et  au  Soudan, 
d'apres  les  ordres  da  viceroi,  folio,  with  maps  and  plates,  1867;  Notice  des  principaux 
monuments  da  masee  de  Boulak,  1S70,  8vo;  Les  Papyrus  egyptiens  du  musee  de  Boulak, 
folio,  1871;  and  Album  da  musee  de  Boulak,  folio,  illustrated  l)y  40  superb  photographic 
plates,  representing  600  objects  of  Egyptian  art,  publislied  in  1873.  Upon  his  death  the 
khedive  took  charge  of  the  embalming  of  his  body,  and  its  deposit  in  an  ancient  sarco- 
phagus. 

MARIGLIANO,  a  t.  of  s.  Italy,  province  of  Caserta,  not  far  from  Nola.  It  has  a 
castle  and  several  churches,  one  of  which  has  a  good  collection  of  pictures.  Pop.  '70, 
5,182. 

MARIGNA'NO.     See  Melegnano,  ante. 

MARIN',  a  CO.  in  w.  California,  bounded  w.  by  the  Pacific,  s.  and  e.  by  San  Pablo 
bay,  San  Francisco  bay,  and  the  Golden  Gate,  the  last  separating  it  from  the  city  of  San 
Francisco;  500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  11,325.  It  is  traversed  by  the  North  Pacific  Coast  rail- 
road. The  surface  is  marked  by  many  hills,  the  highest  of  which.  Table  mountain,  is 
^,600  ft.  high.  It  is  the  largest  butter-producing  county  in  the  state,  the  amount  in  1870 
being  over  2,000,000  pounds.     Chief  city,  San  Rafael. 

MARINA,  Malintzin,  or  :>L\linche,  b.  Mexico,  probably  in  the  last  years  of  the 
15th  century.  She  was  of  a  noble  family  in  the  province  of  Guazacoalcos,  but  when  a 
child  was  sold  in  slavery  to  the  Maya  Indians.  Soon  after  Cortez  invaded  Mexico 
she  became  his  interpreter  and  his  mistress.  Their  son,  don  Martino  Cortez,  attained  to 
considerable  importance  in  Mexico.  She  was  afterwards  married  to  Juan  de  Jaramillo, 
and  was  living  as  late  as  1550. 

MARINER'S  COMPASS.     See  Co\rPASS,  ante. 

MARINES  {ante).  The  introduction  of  marines  into  the  American  army  took  place 
by  act  of  congress  passed  Nov.  10,  1775,  by  which  two  battalions  of  this  arm  were 
directed  to  be  organized.  Again,  by  act  of  July  11,  1798,  "  establishing  and  organizing 
a  marine  corps,"  this  body  became  an  established  element  in  the  naval  force  of  the 
United  States,  liable  to  do  duty  either  on  board  vessels  of  war  at  sea,  or  in  forts  or 
otherwise  upon  shore,  as  might  be  directed  by  the  president.  The  commandant  of  the 
corps  has  the  rank  and  pay  of  col.  It  has  no  regimental  organization,  however, 
but  "  may  be  formed  into  as  many  companies  or  detachments  as  the  president  may 
direct."  When  employed  on  naval  service  the  marines  are  subject  to  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations which  govern  the  navy;  but  if  engaged  on  shore  duty  they  are  amenable  to  the 
authority  of  the  articles  of  war.  Tlie  number  of  marines  was  fixed  by  the  act  of  July, 
1861,  at  3,074  enlisted  men,  but  this  is  practically  lessened  by  the  amount  of  the  annual 
appropriations  for  the  naval  department.  The  United  States  marine  corps  consisted  in 
1880  of  86  officers  and  1500  enlisted  men. 

MARINO.     See  San  Making,  ante. 

MARION,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Alabama,  having  the  state  line  of  Mississippi  for  its  n.w. 
boundary;  bounded  on  the  n.e.  by  the  Big  Bear  river;  900  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  9,364 — 
S,362  of  American  birth,  523  colored.     It  is  drained  by  the  Buttahatchie  and  Sipsey 
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creeks,  branches  of  the  Tennessee  and  Tombigbee  rivers.  Its  surface  is  undulating,  rising- 
into  hills  in  some  sections  containing  beds  of  bituminous  coal,  a  large  proportion  being^ 
covered  with  forests,  Its  agricultural  products  are  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  sweet-pota- 
toes, butter,  honey  in  large  quantities,  sorghum,  oats,  corn,  rye,  and  wheat.  Cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine  are  raised.     Seat  of  justice,  Pikeville. 

MARION,  a  co.  in  n.  Arkansas,  having  the  state  line  of  Missouri  for  its  n.  boundary, 
the  White  river  for  its  s.e,,  and  the  Buffalo  Fork,  one  of  the  chief  affluents  of  the  White 
river,  for  a  part  of  its  s.  border;  600  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  7,907 — 7,895  American  birth,  43 
colored.  It  is  drained  by  Crooked  creek,  flowing  centrally  through  it  into  White  river, 
and  has  a  surface  formed  of  the  ridges  of  the  Ozark  mountains,  partially  covered 
with  gi-oves  of  chestnut,  ash,  hickory,  etc.  Its  soil  is  adapted  to  the  raising  of  fruit, 
live  stock,  every  kind  of  grain,  tobacco,  cotton,  sweet-potatoes,  and  sorghum.  Honey 
is  produced  in  large  quantities,  and  the  products  of  the  dairy.  Its  mineral  products 
are  lead  ore,  variegated  marble,  and  silurian  limestone.     Seat  of  justice,  Yellville. 

MARION,  a  co.  in  n.  Florida,  intersected  by  the  Ocklawaha  river,  flowing  into  lake- 
Griffin  in  the  next  county;  has  for  its  n.e.  boundary  lake  George  and  the  St.  John's  river, 
and  has  Orange  lake  in  the  extreme  n. ,  and  smaller  lakes,  including  Bryant  and  Ware  ia 
the  e.  section;  2,000  sq.m  ;  pop.  '80,  13,046 — 12,961  of  American  birth,  8,305  colored. 
The  Withlacoochee  river  forms  part  of  its  s.w.  boundary.  Extensive  forests  of  good 
building  timber  grow  along  the  river  banks  and  surround  the  lakes;  in  other  sections 
the  level  surface  spreads  out  into  fertile  plains.  Its  agricultural  products  are  tropical 
fruits,  rice,  oats,  cotton,  and  corn,  and  its  soil  is  specially  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
sugar-cane  and  oranges.     Carriages  are  manufactured.     Seat  of  justice,  Ocala. 

MARION,  a  co.  in  w.  Georgia,  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  the  Flint  river  and 
Kinchafoonee  creek;  450  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  8,598 — 8,595  of  American  birth,  4,307  colored. 
The  Southwestern  railroad  crosses  the  extreme  n.w.  corner.  Its  surface,  generally  level, 
is  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  hardwood  timber,  and  the  growth  of  swampy  districts. 
Its  soil  produces  fruit,  oats,  corn,  tobacco,  cotton,  rye,  wool,  sweet  potatoes,  butter, 
honey,  and  sugar-cane.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  raising  of  live-stock.  Seat  of 
justice,  Buena  Vista. 

MARION,  a  s.  central  co.  of  Illinois,  intersected  by  the  Illinois  Central  and  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  railroads;  576  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  23,691.  It  is  a  prairie  country,  the  produc- 
tions being  grain,  cattle,  and  v/ool.     Co.  seat,  Salem. 

MARION,  a  central  co.  of  Indiana,  the  converging  point  of  12  completed  railroad 
lines  (see  Indianapolis);  420  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  102,780.  It  possesses  a  level  surface, 
except  in  the  northern  part.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  grain  and  hay  in  large 
quantities.     Other  productions  are  cattle  and  wool.     Co.  seat,  Indianapolis. 

MARION,  a  s.  central  co.  of  Iowa,  watered  by  the  Des  Moines  river,  and  intersected 
by  the  Des  Moines  Valley  railroad.  It  has  a  varied  surface  and  fertile  soil.  The  produc- 
tions are  coal,  iron,  cattle,  grain,  and  wool.     Co.  seat,  Knoxville. 

MARION,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  central  Kansas;  950  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  12,457 — American, 
8,603.  The  increase  in  population  is  most  remarkable,  the  census  of  '70  giving  but  768^ 
the  estimate  of  '75,  5,907;  and  of  '78,  8,306.  The  county  is  drained  by  Cottonw^ood 
creek,  which  furnishes  water-power.  The  surface  is  a  rolling  plain,  and  produces  corn, 
wheat,  and  hay  in  great  abundance.  Stock-raising  is  a  leading  industry.  Traversed  by 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroad.     Chief  town,  Marion  Center. 

MARION,  a  central  co.  of  Kentucky,  watered  by  branches  of  Salt  river,  and  inter- 
sected by  a  branch  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad;  335  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  14,691. 
The  surface  is  varied  in  character,  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are 
produced  in  large  quantities,  while  live  stock  is  largely  raised.     Co.  seat,  Lebanon. 

MARION,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Mississippi,  having  the  state  line  of  Louisiana  for  its  s.w. 
border,  is  intersected  by  the  Pearl  river  in  the  w.  section;  about  1500  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
6,901 — 6,899  of  American  birth,  2,450  colored.  It  is  drained  by  Black  and  Red  creeks, 
affluents  of  Leaf  river.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  partially  tillable,  and  largely  cov- 
ered with  timber.  Its  soil  is  sandy,  and  not  remarkably  productive;  but  there  is  a  fair 
farming  district  near  the  Pearl  river,  where  the  products  are  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  sweet 
potatoes,  butter,  honey,  sugar-cane,  rice,  oats,  corn,  and  live  stock.  Seat  of  justice, 
Columbia. 

MARION,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Missouri;  460  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  24,837—22,828  of  American 
birth.  The  Mississippi  river  bounds  it  on  the  e.,  and  it  is  also  drained  by  the  North  and 
South  rivers,  and  the  n.  and  s.  forks  of  the  Fabius.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Hannibal  and 
St.  Joseph  railroad.  The  surface  is  in  part  prairie  and  in  part  forest.  Principal  prod- 
ucts: wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  Indian  corn.     Chief  town.  Palmyra. 

MARION,  a  n.  central  co.  of  Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
and  Bee-line  railroads;  360  sq.m. ;  pop.  80,  20,564.  It  is  a  level  and  fertile  region,  pro- 
ducing, cattle,  grain,  and  wool,  and  manufacturing  large  quantities  of  lumber.  Co.  seat, 
Marion. 

MARION,  a  co.  in  w.  Oregon,  bounded  e.  by  the  Cascade  range,  and  w.  b}'^  the  Wil- 
lamette river,  by  which,  with  its  tributaries,  it  is  drained;  pop.  '80,  14,576.    It  is  traversed 
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by  the  Nortlicrn  California  railroad.  The  principal  products  are  tlic  cereals,  and  in  1870 
there  were  raised  232,091  bushels  of  wheat,  and  164,087  of  oats.  Sheep-breeding  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent.  The  e.  part  of  the  county  is  hilly  and  mountainous,  but, 
contains  considerable  quantities  of  the  precious  metals,  and  of  iron  and  coal.  The  chief 
town,  Salem,  is  also  the  capital  of  the  state. 

MARIOX,  a  CO.  in  e.  South  Carolina,  having  the  Little  Pedee  riverfor  its  e.  boundary, 
Lynch's  river  for  its  s.  and  s.  w. ;  intersected  in  the  w.  section  by  the  Great  Pedee,  and  hav- 
ing the  state  line  of  North  Carolina  for  its  n.e.  boundary;  1050  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  34,107 
— ^4,042  of  American  birth,  18,228  colored.  The  Wilmington,  Columbia  and  Augusta 
railroad  crosses  it  centrally.  Its  surface  is  generally  level  and  equally  divided  betweeu 
forest  and  cultivated  land.  Its  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  very  fertile  in  some  localities,  pro- 
ducing fruit,  tobacco,  cotton,  oats,  corn,  sweet'  potatoes,  wool,  wine,  butter,  sugar-cane, 
and  large  quantities  of  hone}',  r^'c,  and  wheat;  other  products  are  turpentine  and  tar. 
Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised.     Seat  of  justice,  Marion  Court-House. 

3IAR10X,  a  CO.  in  e.  Tennessee,  having  the  state  line  of  Alabama  for  its  s.  boundary, 
is  drained  by  the  Tennessee  river  running  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  the  Cumberland 
mountains  in  the  s.e.  section,  and  the  Sequatchie  river  emptving  into  it  in  the  same 
region;  700  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  10,911—10,712  of  American  birth,' 1369  colored.  It  is  tra- 
versed in  the  s.  section  by  the  Bridgeport,  Alabama,  to  Victoria,  Tennessee,  division  of 
the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  railway;  by  the  Sequatchie  branch  centrally 
to  Victoria;  and  the  Sewanee  railroad  crossing  its  n.w.  corner,  A  large  proportion  of 
the  surface,  which  along  the  rivers  rises  into  steep  high  bluffs  or  buttes,  is  covered  with 
forests  or  occasional  groves,  and  the  soil  is  productive.  Corn,  tobacco,  cotton,  fruit, 
wool,  sweet  potatoes,  wine,  and  great  quantities  of  honey  are  produced;  other  products 
are  sorghum,  maple  sugar,  every  kind  of  grain,  and  live  stock  in  large  numbers.  Bitu- 
minous coal,  iron  ore,  and  fire-clay  are  mined,  and  its  principal  industries  are  connected 
with  their  mining  and  manufacture.  In  the  n.w.  are  medicinal  springs  impregnated  with 
iron.     Seat  of  justice,  Jasper. 

MARION,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Texas,  having  the  state  line  of  Louisiana  for  its  e.  boundary,. 
is  drained  by  the  navigable  Caddo  lake  20  m.  in  length,  comprising  a  third  of  the  e. 
section,  and  Big  Cypress  bayou,  flowing  through  it  from  n.w.  to  the  s.e.  section;  about 
300  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  10,985—10,745  of  American  birth,  7,229  colored.  It  is  traversed 
centrally  by  the  Jefferson  division  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  railroad,  forming  a  junction 
with  the  East  Line  and  Red  River  railroad  at  Jefferson.  Its  surface  is  uneven  and  ^;ell 
wooded  with  every  kind  of  timber.  Iron  ore  is  among  its  mineral  products,  and  min- 
eral .springs  appear  in  some  localities.  Its  soil  has  every  element  of  fertility,  especially 
the  bottom  lands,  producing  sweet  potatoes,  corn,  live  stock  in  general;  great  numbers 
of  beef  cattle  and  large  quantities  of  cotton  are  raised,  which  are  among  its  exports.. 
Its  manufactories  include  iron  foundries  and  tanneries.     Seat  of  justice,  Jefferson. 

MARION,  a  co.  in  n.  West  Virginia,  intersected  from  s.w.  to  n.e.  by  the  Mononga- 
hela  river,  and  from  n.w  to  s.e.  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad;  330  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
17,198 — 17,052  of  American  birth,  155  colored.  The  Monongahela  river  is  navigable  to 
Fairmont,  and  the  co.  is  also  drained  by  Trygart's  Valley  river.  Its  surface  is  uneven, 
and  largely  covered  with  forests.  Its  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  its  agricultural  products 
are  fruit,  l>uckwheat,  Indian  corn,  wool,  fiax,  maple  sugar,  sorghum,  oats,  wheat,  honey, 
live  stock,  and  dairy  products.  AmoHg  its  mineral  "products  are  bituminous  coal,  iron> 
ore.  and  glass  sand.  Its  manufactories  are  tanneries  and  lumber  mills;  also,  thrashing.- 
machines.  flour,  cigars,  furniture,  and  machinery  are  manufactured,  and  coal  is  mined.. 
Seat  of  justice,  Fairmont. 

MARION,  the  chief  t.  of  Perry  co.,  in  w.  central  Alabama;  pop.  2,646.  It  is  28  m. 
from  Selma,  on  the  Selma,  Marion  and  Memphis  railroad,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Howard 
Baptist  college,  founded  in  1837;  and  also  of  the  Marion  and  Judson  seminaries  for. 
girls.  There  are  two  weekly  papers,  a  bank,  six  churches,  a  few  machine-shops;  and 
the  place  has  a  good  trade  in  cotton  and  corn  with  the  surrounding  country. 

MARION,  a  t.  in  Ohio,  near  the  center  of  Marion  co.,  85  m.  n.e.  of  Dayton,  40  m. 
n.  of  Columbus.  It  is  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  Columbus  and  Toledo,  and 
Cleveland,  Columl)us,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  railroads.  It  has  a  court-house,  3 
newspapers,  banks,  and  9  churches.  There  are  grain-elevators,  machine  and  carriage 
shops,  and  manufactories  of  chairs,  .sashes  and  blinds,  chains,  and  rakes.  Poi).  of  whole 
township,  '70,  3,486. 

MARION,  Fkancis,  173^95;  b.  near  Georgetown,  S.  C.  He  received  a  scanty  edu- 
cation, and  after  a  trial  of  seafaring  life,  in  which  he  was  wrecked  and  with  difliculty 
rescued,  engaged  in  farming.  When  the  war  with  the  Cherokee  Indians  arose,  1759, 
he  immediately  enlisted,  and  as  a  cavalry  lieut.  did  good  service  in  the  campaigns  of 
1759-61.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  Marion  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  South 
Carolina  congress,  but  soon  organized  a  company  of  volunteers  in  his  neighborhood, 
and  placed  it  under  the  command  of  col.  William  Moultrie.  His  first  active  service  was 
in  Charleston  harbor,  and  later  in  th.  defen.sc  of  fort  Moultrie,  June  28,  1776;  and  his 
gallant  conduct  there  was  rewarded  by  promotion  to  the  rank  of  licut.col.  He  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Charleston,  1780,  having  meanwhile  been  actively  engaged  in 
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various  parts  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  He  was  not  in  tlie  city  at  the  time  of  its 
surrLnder  to  gen.  Clinton,  owing  to  a  severe  accident  which  kept  him  from  duty.  After 
that  disaster,  Marion,  then  a  col.,  raised  several  companies  of  volunteers  among  the 
country  lads,  or  ' '  cowboys"  as  the  tories  called  them,  and  with  this  force  marched  to 
the  relief  of  gen.  Gates,  at  that  time  in  North  Carolina.  Though  poorly  armed,  wretch- 
edly dressed,  and  at  first  exposed  to  much  ridicule  on  that  account,  Marion's  brigade 
proved  of  the  greatest  value,  through  their  intimate  knowledge  of  localities  and  the 
native  shrewdness  which  earned  for  their  leader  the  sobriquet  of  "  Swamp  Fox."  From 
the  Pedee  to  the  Santee  river,  and  from  the  sea-coast  back  to  the  central  counties,  the 
imperfectly  drilled,  but  sturdy  and  enthusiastic  brigade  seemed  to  cover  all  points  at 
once,  and  caused  no  little  embarassment  to  the  British  forces.  Among  the  most  noted 
of  the  engagements  in  which  Marion  took  part,  may  be  named  fort  Moste,  fort  Wilson, 
Granby,  Parker's  ferry,  and  Eutaw.  At  the  close  of  the  war  gen.  Marion  resumed  his 
former  occupation,  and  remained  on  his  plantation  till  his  death. 

MARION  HARLAND  {pseud.).     See  Terhune,  Mary  VmamiA. 

MARIOTTE'S  INSTRUMENT,  a  J-shaped  tube  for  demonstrating  the  law  of  Mari- 
Dtte  or  Boyle,  that  the  volume  of  a  gas  is  inversely  as  the  pressure  upon  it.  The  closed 
end  of  the  J  is  only  a  few  inches  in  length,  while  the  open  end  is  over  30  inches.  Mer- 
cury being  poured  in  till  it  is  30  in.  higher  in  the  long  than  in  the  short  leg,  it  will  be 
found  tha^  the  air  in  the  latter  will  occupy  one-half  its  former  space.  If  the  column  of 
mercury  is  15  in.  higher  in  the  long  leg,  or  half  an  atmosphere,  making  the  pressure 
altogether  f  of  an  atmosphere,  the  volume  of  air  in  the  closed  or  short  end  will  have  f 
.of  its  former  volume.     See  Mariotte,  Lav^t  of,  ante. 

MARIPO'SA,  a  co.  in  e.  central  California;  1440  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  4,339—1839  being 
foreign.  It  is  drained  by  the  Merced  and  Mariposa  branches  of  the  San  Joaquin  river; 
on  the  n.  and  e.  it  is  bounded  by  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  In  the  n.e.  part  are 
the  far-famed  Yosemite  falls  and  some  of  the  grandest  and  most  picturesque  scenery  of 
the  world.  More  to  the  s.  are  three  collections  of  mammoth  trees,  containing  more  than 
425  specimens,  of  which  134  are  over  15  ft.  in  diameter.  Many  of  them  are  from  275  to 
375  ft.  in  height  and  from  25  to  34  ft.  in  diameter.  It  is  supposed  that  the  age  of  some  of 
these  trees  is  at  least  2,500  years.  The  entire  country  is  rich  in  gold  mines  and  has  been 
the  scene  of  very  extensive  mining  operations.  The  western  part  is  level  and  fertile;  in 
1870  there  were  produced  over  12,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  barley;  wool  and  hay  are 
also  staples,  and  sheep  breeding  is  carried  on  with  great  success.  Chief  town,  Mari- 
posa 

MARIS'CAL,  Ignacio,  b.  Mexico,  1829;  called  to  the  bar  in  1849,  and  the  next  year 
made  solicitor-general  of  Oaxaca.  He  was  appomted  judge  of  the  Oaxaca  court  in  1859, 
and  of  the  circuit  court  in  1860.  He  was  secretary  of  legation  at  Washington  from 
1863  to  1866,  and  charge  d'affaires  from  1867  to  1868.  In  the  latter  year,  Juarez 
made  him  minister  of  justice;  in  1869  he  came  to  the  United  States  as  envoy  extra- 
ordinary; and  1871-72  he  was  Mexican  secretary  of  state.  In  1872  he  was  once  more 
appointed  minister  to  this  country,  where  he  remained  till  the  Diaz  revolution  in  1877. 

MARIVAUX,  Pierre  Carlet  de  Ciiamblain  de,  1688-1763;  b.  Paris.  He  wrote 
onany  comedies,  mostly  for  the  Italian  theater,  but  they  are  not  now  performed.  The 
best  are  Lejeu  de  V Amour  et  du  Hasard,  and  Les  Fausses  Confidences.  He  wrote  also  the 
romances  La  vie  de  Mariane,  and  Le  Paysan  Parvenu.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  academy  in  1743. 

MARK  THE  Evangelist  {ante),  called  "John  whose  surname  was  Mark,"  and  simply 
"John  "  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Acts,  but  in  a  subsequent  pass£|,ge  and  in  the  epistles 
"Mark"  only;  was,  perhaps,  a  native  of  Jerusalem,  as  his  mother  lived  there  in  the  first 
•  days  of  the  church ;  probably  became  a  disciple  under  Peter's  ministry,  as  Peter  calls 
him  his  "son;"  was  a  companion  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  far  as  Perga  in  Pam- 
phylia,  where  he  left  them  and  returned  to  Jerusalem.  When  they  were  about  to  start 
-the  second  time  Barnabas  was  resolute  in  his  purpose  to  take  Mark  with  them,  but  Paul 
tiiought  that  it  was  not  proper  to  have  with  them  one  who  had  once  before  left  them  in 
the  midst  of  the  work.  This  difference  of  opinion  on  a  matter  so  vital  produced  a  sharp 
contention  between  the  zealous  co  laborers  and  friends  which  resulted  in  a  division  of 
their  work,  Barnabas  taking  Mark  with  him  to  Cyprus,  and  Paul,  with  Silas  as  his  com- 
panion, going  by  land  through  Syria  and  Cilicia  and  thence  to  the  west.  Nearly  all  the 
information  concerning  Mark  which  the  Scriptures  after  this  supply  is  found  in  Paul's 
epistles  in  which  the  apostle's  references  to  the  evangelist  are  highly  honorable  to  both. 
Paul  may  have  thought,  on  subsequent  reflection,  that  he  had  been  hasty  in  his  judgment, 
or,  as  is  more  probable,  Mark's  steadfastness  of  character  maj'  have  been  increased  by 
experience  and  especially  by  the  remarkable  dispute  and  separation  to  w^hich  his  earlier 
conduct  had  given  rise.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  Paul's  notices  of  him  are  all  nobly 
commendatory.  To  Philemon  he  ranks  him  with  Luke  among  his  fellow-laborers,  words 
which  from  Paul  mean  much;  to  the  Colossians  he  sends  the  salutation  of  Marcus's  sis- 
ter's son  to  Barnabas,  adding  the  significant  parenthesis — "touching  whom  ye  received 
commandments,  if  he  come  unto  you,  receive  him;"  and  to  Timothy  among  the  last 
recorded  words  before  his  martyrdom,  after  telling  him  to  use  diligence  in  coming 
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quickly  unto  him,  he  says.  "Take  ^lark  and  bring  him  ^vitll  yom'self,  for  he  is  very 
protitablc  to  me  in  the  ministry."  AVhiie  the  New  Testament  thus  describes  JMark  as, 
during  dillerent  portions  of  his  life,  a  companion  of  Paul,  Peter  speaks  of  him  as,  proba- 
bly at  an  intermediate  time,  present  with  him  when  he  wrote  his  first  epistle.  By  the 
eaVlirst  Christian  writers  after  the  apostolic  age  he  is  described  as  the  companion  of  Peter 
rather  than  of  Paul. 

MARK,  GOSPEL  OF  (ar.te),  was  received  in  the  earliest  times  by  the  Christian  churches 
as  canonical,  and  as  the  work  of  Mark,  under  the  guidance  of  the  apostle  Peter.  The 
first  written  declaration  to  the  effect,  novv'  extant,  is  recorded  by  EuselTius  as  quoted  by 
Papias  from  John  the  presbyter,  who  i)robably  was  contemporary  with  John  the  apostle. 
"Mark  having  bec:mie  Peter's  interi^reter  wrote  accurately  all  that  he  remembered,  but 
did  not  rceord  the  words  and  deeds  of  Christ  in  order;  for  he  was  neither  a  hearer  nor 
a  follower  of  our  Lord,  but  afterwards,  as  I  said,  became  a  follower  of  Peter,  wiio  used 
to  adapt  his  instruction  to  the  requirements  of  his  hearers,  but  not  as  making  a  con- 
nected arrangement  of  our  Lord's  discourses;  ]Mark,  therefore,  committed  no  error  in 
writing  down  particulars  as  he  remembered  them,  for  he  made  one  thing  his  object — to 
omit  nothing  of  what  he  heard  and  to  make  no  erroneous  statement."  Without  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  all  the  details  of  this  statement,  two  facts  we  may  consider  as  estab- 
lished by  it:  tirst,  that  Mark's  gospel  was  in  general  use  among  the  churches  at  the  close 
of  the  1st  c. :  and  second,  that  in  wriiing  it  he  was  in  a  greater  or«  less  degree  under 
Peter's  guidance,  so  tliat  the  second  gospel  may  be  regarded  as  having  received  his 
sanction  to  the  same  extent,  at  least,  that  tiie  third  was  approved  by  Paul,  While  nearly 
all  the  facts  which  it  records  are  given  also  in  one  or  more  of  the  other  gospels,  Mark's 
shorter  gospel  abounds  in  word-painting  and  x>recise  descriptions  which  imply  that  at 
some  stage  of  the  narrative  an  eye-witness  had  furnished  the  writer  with  particulars 
which  otherwise  he  could  not  have  known.  In  one  instance,  while  Matthew  says  Jesus 
"  stretched  forth  his  hand  towards  his  disciples, "Mark's  description  is,  "  Looking  around 
on  the  circle  of  those  who  were  seated  about  him."  Where  Matthew  says,  *  He  turned 
and  said  unto  ]\4er,"  Mark's  account  is,  "  Vriien  he  had  turned  about  and  looked  on  his 
disciples,  he  rebuked  Peter."  In  the  account  which  three  evangelists  give  of  the  rich 
voung  man  wiio  came  to  Jesus,  onh'  Mark  adds,  "Jesus  looking  earnestly  on  him  loved 
Lim."  In  narrating  the  healing  of  the  withered  hand  on  the  Sabbath  day,  while  Luke  says, 
"Looking  around  on  them  all,"  Mark  says,  "Looking  around  on  them  with  anger,  being 
grieved  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts."  Matthew  describes  the  demoniacs  of  Gadara 
as  "exceeding  tierce,  so  that  no  man  could  pass  by  the  Avay : "  Luke  says  of  one  of  them 
that  "often  times  the  spirit  had  caught  him,  and'he  was  kept  bound  with  chains  and  in 
fetters,  and  he  brake  the  bauds  and  was  driven  by  the  demon  into  the  wilderness:"  Mark's 
account  is  the  most  picturesque  of  all,  "No  man  could  bind  him,  no,  not  with  chains; 
because  that  he  had  been  often  bound  with  fetters  and  chains,  and  the  chains  had  been 
plucked  asunder  i)y  him,  and  the  fetters  broken  in  pieces;  neither  was  any  man  strong 
enough  to  restrain  him;  and  always,  night  and  day.  he  was  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the 
tombs,  crying  and  cutlmg  himself  with  stones."  Matthew  and  John  were  eye-witnesses, 
and  had  personal  knowledge  in  other  ways,  of  what  they  narrate;  Luke's  narrative  in 
some  parts  gives  information  that  he  had  probably  obtained  from  Mary  and  from  his- 
torical records;  and  when  ^lark  relates  so  many  particulars  which  imply  the  presence 
of  ;m  eye-witness  from  Die  beginning,  the  testimony  of  the  early  church  is  confirmed 
that  that  eye  witness  was  Peter.  In' two  instances.^the  probability  rises  almost  to  cer- 
tainty:  while  Mat! hew  gives  Peter's  confession  in  full,  "Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  son 
of  the  living  God."  followed  by  the  benediction  which  it  drew  from  Jesus,  "Blessed 
art  thou,  Simon  Barjona,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  \mto  thee,  but  my  Father, 
who  is  in  heaven,"  and  by  the  remarkal)le  ])romises  as  well  as  stern  rebuke 'to  which 
we  can  here  only  refer,  ^lark  gives  the  confession  only  in  the  briefest  form,  "  Thou  art 
the  Christ,''  and,  omitting  all  intim.'ition  of  benediction  and  promises,  records  the  rebuke 
in  its  fidl  force.  Again,  while  the  other  gospels  all  speak  in  general  terms  of  the 
cock-crowing  in  connection  with  Peter's  denial,  Mark  specifies  the  crowing  twice, 
both  m  the  Savior's  prediction  and  in  the  progress  of  the  denial  itself.  In  b()th  these 
in.stances  we  .seem  warranted  in  saying  that  it  was  Peter,  who  dictated  in  the  narrative 
these  striking  discriminations  against  himself. 

S//nn]ms  of  Contcnf.H.—OunUiu^^  all  notice  of  the  birth  and  minority  of  Jesus  and 
recordmg  briefly  the  ministry  (;f  John  the  Bap'ist,  Mark  introduces  Jesus  at  his  baptism, 
followed  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Si)irit  upon  him,  with  the  voice  from  heaven,  and 
by  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness.  He  then  begins  the  account  of  his  public  ministry 
at  the  imprisonment  of  John;  narrates  the  call  of  Simon  and  Andrew  and  of  James  and 
John;  tlu;  mighty  works  wrought  in  Capernaum,  followed  by  the  circuit  in  Galilee;  the 
forgiveness  of  the  paralytic,  attested  by  his  restoration  to  health;  the  calling  of  Levi, 
followed  by  the  entertainment  at  his  house  where  many  pul)licans  and  sinners  were 
guests;  the  di.sciples  in  the  corn-fields  and  the  authority  claimed  by  Jesus  over  the  Sab- 
bath day;  the  withered  hand  restored  on  the  Sabl)atli;  the  mulfiludes  drawn  to  Jesus 
from  all  pints  of  Palestine,  Idumea,  and  Syria;  tiie  choice  of  the  12  apostles;  the  effort 
ot  the  mother  and  brethren  of  Jesus  to  restrain  him;  the  parable  of  the  sower;  the 
emblems  of  the  lighted  candle,  of  the  seed  sown,  and  of  the  grain  of  mustard  seed;  the 
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Stilling  of  the  storm  on  the  lake;  the  legion  of  demons  that,  cast  out  of  the  man,  entered 
into  the  swine;  the  woman  healed,  and'the  daughter  of  Jairus  raised  up;  the  preaching 
at  Nazareth,  and  unbelief  of  the  people  there;  the  twelve  instructed,  empowered,  and 
sent  forth,  two  by  two;  the  perplexity  of  Herod,  explained  by  a  full  narrative  of  his 
having  put  John  the  Baptist  to  death;  the  return  and  report  of  the  twelve;  the  feeding 
of  5,000  men  with  five  loaves,  followed  by  the  walking  on  the  sea,  and  by  the  multitude 
of  the  sick  brought  together  from  ail  the  region  around  and  healed;  the  traditions  ofthe 
elders  condemned  as  making  void  the  commandments  of  God,  and  counter-instructions 
concerning  true  religion  given;  the  Syrophenician  mother,  at  first  apparently  rejected 
in  order  to  manifest  her  faith,  rewarded  by  finding  her  daughter  restored;  the  deaf 
stammerer  cured;  the  4,000  fed  with  seven  loaves;  warning  against  hypocrisy  under  the 
emblem  of  leaven;  a  blind  man  led  out  of  the  town  and  healed;  Peter's  confession  of 
faith,  followed  by  his  presumption  and  stern  rebuke;  the  disciples  warned  concerning 
future  trials;  the  transfiguration  and  instructions  connected  with  it;  the  dumb,  deaf,  and 
desperate  demon  cast  out;  the  death  of  the  Son  of  man  foretold;  the  ambition  of  the 
disciples  reproved,  and  humility  taught  under  the  emblem  Of  a  child;  John's  narrow 
views  corrected ;  offenses  warned  against  under  the  emblems  of  a  hand  and  foot  to  be 
cut  off  and  of  an  eye  to  be  plucked  out;  the  unlawfulness  of  divorce  declared;  little  chil- 
dred  blessed;  the  rich  inquirer  concerning  eternal  life;  the  disciples  amazed  and  afraid; 
the  ambitious  request  of  James  and  John;  Bartimajus  restored  to  sight;  the  entrance  into 
Jerusalem;  the  fig-tree  dried  up,  and  instructions  afterwards  drawn  from  it;  the  temple 
cleansed,  and  the  subsequent  demand  for  authority  silenced;  the  hypocritical  question 
of  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians,  the  scolfing  question  of  the  Sadducees,  the  earnest  ques- 
tion of  the  scribe,  and  the  silencing  question  of  Jesus;  warning  against  the  scribes;  the 
offerings  of  rich  men  and  of  the  poor  widow  compared;  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
foretold,  with  the  attending  tribulations  and  the  sudden  coming  of  the  Son  of  man;  the 
conspiring  of  the  chief  priests  and  scribes;  the  broken  box  of  ointment,  and  the  predic- 
tion concerning  it;  the  covenant  of  Judas  with  the  chief  priests;  the  passover  kept,  the 
supper  instituted,  the  betrayal  and  Peter's  denial  foretold;  the  conflict  in  Gethsemane; 
the  betrayal,  apprehension,  denial  by  Peter,  condemnation  by  the  council,  and  accusa- 
tion before  Pilate;  Barabbas  released,  and  Jesus  scourged  and  crucified;  scenes  at  the 
cross  and  at  the  tomb;  resurrection,  attested  by  appearances  to  the  disciples;  commission 
and  promise  to  the  apostles;  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  followed  by  the  successful  preaching 
of  the  apostles  everywhere  in  his  name.  The  last  12  verses  of  the  xvi.  chapter  are  not 
found  in  two  of  the  oldest  and  best  manuscripts,  and  their  genuineness  has,  therefore, 
been  questioned;  but  their  genuineness  is  claimed  as  fully  proved  by  the  quotations 
from  them  by  Irena3us  and  other  writers  of  the  2d  c,  whose  testimony  is  much  older 
than  any  manuscript  extant. 

MARK  ANTONY.     See  Antonius,  ante. 

MARKHAM,  Clements  Robert,  b.  England,  1830;  educated  at  Westminster,  and 
appointed  a  naval  cadet  in  1844.  He  was  made  lieut.  in  1850,  but  left  the 
navy  the  next  year.  He  had  been  attached  to  the  expedition  in  search  of  sir  John 
Franklin  in  1850-51,  and  from  1852  to  1854  he  traveled  in  Peru  and  among  the  Andes. 
He  was  appointed  a  clerk  to  the  board  of  control  in  1855;  introduced  the  cinchona  plant 
into  India  in  1860;  went  to  Ceylon  and  India  in  1865,  and  in  1867  took  charge  of 
the  geographical  department  of  the  India  office.  He  went  with  the  English  expedi- 
tion against  Abyssinia  as  geographer  in  1867,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
Magdala.  'Ke\\iis\)^Jih]\s\\e^  Franklin'' s  Footsteps,  1852;  Ciizco  and  Lima,  l^hQ;  Travels 
in  Peru  and  India,  1862;  A  Quichna  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  1863;  Spanish  Irriga- 
tion, 1867;  A  History  of  the  Abyssinian  Expedition,^  1869;  A  Life  of  the  Great  Lord  Fairfax, 
1870;  Ollanta,  a  Quichua  Drama,  1871;  Memoir  on  the  Indian  Surveys,  1871;  general 
sketch  of  the  History  of  Persia,  1878;  The  Threshold  of  the  Unknown  Begion,  1874;  A 
Memoir  of  the  Countess  Chinchor,  1875.  He  is  secretary  of  thQ  roj^al  geographical 
society  and  editor  of  the  Geographical  Magazine. 

MARKHAM,  Gervase,  1570-1655;  b.  Gotham,  Nottinghamshire,  England;  was  a 
capt.  in  the  army  of  Charles  I.,  and  an  author  of  great  versatility,  having  employed 
his  pen  upon  poetry,  the  drama,  military  tactics,  angling,  archery,  etc.  The  most 
important  of  his  works  are  The  Poem  of  Poems;  Sir  Richard  de  Grinville  (a  tragedy); 
I  he  English  Husbandman;  and  2  he  Whole  Art  of  Angling. 

MARKHAM,  William,  a  relative  of  William  Penn ;  deputy-governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Delaware  in  1681-82;  secretary  of  the  province  in  1684;  deputy-governor  of 
Delaware,  1691-93;  deputj'-governor  of  Pennsylvania  under  gov.  Fletcher,  1693-95;  and 
under  William  Penn,  1695-99. 

MARL'BOROUGH,  a  co.  in  n.e.  South  Carolina;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  20,598.  The 
surface  is  generally  level,  and  there  are  extensive  forests.  The  chief  productions  are 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  rice,  and  cotton.     Co.  seat,  Bennettsville. 

MARLBOROUGH,  a  t.  in  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  32  m.  w.  of  Boston;  pop.  '80,  10,126. 
The  Boston,  Clinton  and  Fitchburg  and  a  branch  of  the  Fitchburg  railroads  pass 
through  it.     The  principal  business  is  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  which  is 
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extensive.     There  are  7  churches,  2  newspapers,  a  national  and  a  savings  bank,  3  hotels, 
a  public  library,  a  soldiers'  monunieut,  and  a  liandsonie  lown-hall. 

MAll'MAliOS,  the  name  of  a  co.  in  n.e.  Hungary,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Gallicia,  e. 
by  Gallicia  and  Bukowina.  and  s.  by  Transylvania.  It  is  the  third  county  in  size  in  lluu- 
pary;  8,908  sq.m.;  poj).  '70.  220,50*6.  The  population  is  made  up  of  Wallachs,  Jews, 
Magyars,  Germans,  and  Ruthenians,  tlie  latter  being  fully  half  the  whole  number.  The 
prevailing  church  is  the  united  Greek.  It  is  a  mountainous  region,  being  crossed  and 
intersected  by  the  Carpathian  chain,  man}-  of  whose  peaks  reach  a  great  height.  It  is  a 
rich  mineral  country,  containing  iron,  lead,  coal,  and  gold;  there  are  also  great  salt 
mines,  alabaster,  marble,  crystals,  and  diamonds.  3Iiiieral  springs  are  frequent,  the  land 
is  heavily  timbered,  chietly  with  oak;  and  there  are  vast  numbers  of  horses  and  sheep. 
The  river  Theiss  waters  this  count}',  and  its  valley  is  fertile,  and  produces  grain,  fruits, 
and  wine;  elsewhere  maize  is  the  oidy  important  food  product. 

^[  ARCHER,  Xavier,  b.  in  Pontarlicr.  France,  1809.  After  journeys  through  Europe 
he  translated  Krummacher's  stories  from  the  German  into  French,  and  their  success  ena- 
bled him  to  make  further  travels  and  to  become  director  of  the  licvue  Germamqiie.  In  1835 
he  was  attached  to  the  scieutitic  voyage  of  the  Recherche  to  the  Arctic  sea.  During  the 
voyage  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Finnish  languages;  and 
on  his  return  in  1839  was  made  professor  of  foreign  liteiature  at  Renues,  and  two 
3'ears  later  was  given  a  sinecure  under  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  In  1842  he 
visited  Russia;  traversed  the  Indies,  passing  from  the  Danube  to  the  Nile;  in  Syria  in 
1845;  Algeria  in  1846;  North  America  in  1848;  South  America,  1849,  etc.;  everywhere 
studying  the  languages,  idioms,  and  literature  of  the  country.  His  v/orks  are  numerous, 
and  valued  as  a  fund  of  information  for  students  of  the  languages  and  manners  of  all  the 
people  among  whom  he  has  been — for  he  has  written  continuously  as  he  traveled. 

3IARXIX,  Philip  Van.     Sec  Aldegonde,  Sainte. 

3IAR0S'  RIVER,  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire,  takes  its  rise  in  the  Carpathian 
mountains  of  Transylvania,  near  ^Ft.  ]Magos;  flowing  s.w.  through  Transylvania  it 
enters  Hungary,  where  it  forms  the  n.  boundary  of  the  Banat  or  military  frontiers.  It 
empties  injo  the  Theiss;  length  350  miles.  On  the  left  side  its  p)-incipal  branches  are  the 
Xyarad,  Kokel,  Sebes,  and  Strehl;  on  the  right,  the  Aranyos.  In  its  upper  portion  i^ 
flows  thr<nigh  a  country  rich  in  almost  all  the  metals  and  minerals;  its  lower  course  if 
through  fertile  plains.  It  is  navigable  as  far  as  Karlsburg,  which  is  the  principal  cit^? 
upon  its  banks. 

MAROT,  CLE\rENT,  1495-1544;  b.  in  Cahors,  France;  studied  law,  found  it  repugnant, 
attracted  the  attention  of  Marguerite  de  Valois,  and  was  made  valet  de  chambre  to  Francis 
I.  His  father  was  court  ])oet  of  Anne  of  Bretagne,  and  had  also  been  valet  de  chambre 
of  the  same  king.  3Iarot's  wit,  poetic  faculty,  and  charming  manners  secm-ed  the  favor 
of  the  monarch,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  a  poem,  the  Temple  of  Cwpkl.  At  the  battle 
of  Pavia,  in  Italy,  he  wa.s  taken  prisoner  with  Francis  I.  Returning  to  France  not  long 
after,  he  was  imprisoned  for  supposed  sympathy  with  the  reformers  in  reliirion,  sugo'ested 
by  his  poem,  L'Enfer.  Released  by  his  friend,  the  bishop  of  Chartres,  Ins  pen  became 
more  lively  and  caustic  than  before,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  verse  from  LEpitre 
aux  Ua ineii  de  Paris: 

L'oisivet6  des  moines  et  capots, 

Je  la  diraes,  mais  je  orains  les  fagots; 

Et  des  al)us  dont  leglise  est  four6e, 

J"eu  parlerais,  mais  garde  la  bour6e. 

He  was  again  imprisoned  (1530),  l)ut  obtained  the  favor  of  the  king  by  a  poem  and  was 
again  released.  Dreading  further  imprisonment,  he  soviirht  refuge,"in  1535,  at  the  court 
of  the  queen  of  Navarre.  In  1536  we  find  him  at  Ferrare,  Italy,  at  the' court  of  the 
duchesse  Renee,  where  he  formed  u  friendship  with  Calvin.  Pope  Paul  III.  ordered  the 
duchess  not  to  harbor  those  pestilent  men.  They  left  together  and  went  to  Venice. 
But  lie  was  no  suitable  conq^anion  for  Calvin;  Marot  was  simply  a  free-thinker  Their 
bond  of  friendship  was  hatred  of  the  corruptions  of  the  church.  Calvin  was  buildin.--  a 
faith  hedged  round  al)out  with  the  same  dogmatism  that  lie  was  combatin<i-  Mnot 
would  .soon  have  lampooned  that  as  caustically  as  he  had  the  Roman  church  iiad  Calvin 
not  been  a  fellow-sulTcrer  from  persecution.  Marot  reappeared  at  court  between  1538 
and  l.>4.),  lait  was  considered  a  dangerous  heretic;  yet  he  obtained  employment  in  trans- 
lating the  Psalms  of  David  from  the  Hebrew  into  French  rhythm.  The  church  con- 
demned It,  the  king  interdicted  its  pu))lieation;  l)ut  it  circulated  nevertheless,  and  became 
one  ot  tiie  favorit(;  studies  of  the  Jansenists  and  Calvinists.  The  psalms  were  set  to 
music  l)y  Goudimel,  and  sung  in  the  meetings  of  the  Protestants.  Marot  felt  himself  in 
clanger  m  Pans,  and  joined  Calvin  in  Geneva.  But  he  found  the  austerities  of  the  latter 
ami  his  fol  owers  as  repugnant  to  him  as  the  weaknesses  of  the  monks.  Accused  of 
playing  .)acki,;ammon  and  other  frivolities,  he  found  it  more  pleasant  to  leave  the  city 
than  to  reside  in  it,  and  sought  refuge  in  Turin,  where  he  died  poor  at  the  acre  of  50 
i.a  ilarpe  says  ot  him:  "The  name  of  jAbirot  marks  the  first  epoch  reallv  notable  in  the 
history  of  our  poetry.  Another  critic  considers  him  remarkable  chieily  as  being  the 
nrst  to  mold  !<  reucii  to  a  reauy  polished  and  melodious  verse.     His  works  form  a  sinlrular 
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variety  of  tracts,  son<?s,  oallads,  letters,  cock-and-bull  stories,  madrigals,  epigrams, 
epitaphs  lie  was  the  Tom  Moore  of  liis  day— precise  ia  the  expression  of  his  thought, 
and  at  once  witty  and  graceful.  The  Boman  de  la  Rose,  Frere  Lubiii,  Frere  Thiheaad, 
A  Madame  d'Ale/igon,ydiid  the  translations  of  the  Psalms,  are  a  few  of  his  numerous 
works.     His  letters,  Epitres,  are  considered  his  finest  work. 

MARQUETRY  («?ife).     See  Buhl-work;  Inlaying;  Mosaic;  an^e. 

MARQUETTE,  a  co.  in  n.  Michigan,  intersected  in  the  e.  and  n.e.  by  the  Marquette, 
Houghton  and  Ontonaffon  railroad, 'and  the  Chicago  and  Korthwestern  railway;  about 
3  425  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  25,393—11,868  of  American  birth,  154  colored.  In  the  n.e.  it 
forms  part  of  the  shore  of  lake  Superior,  and  it  is  drained  by  numerous  rivers  and  creeks, 
the  Escanaba  and  Michigamme  being  the  most  important,  and  has  lake  Michigamme  in 
the  north.  Pine  forests  cover  a  large  extent  of  the  surface,  which  is  generally  level. 
Its  agricultural  products  are  potatoes,  butter,  maple-sugar,  and  oats.  Live  stock  is 
raised  to  some  extent.  Its  mineral  products  are  granite,  iron  ore  (red  oxide),  lead,  and 
limestone.  Iron  is  found  in  great  abundance,  especially  in  Iron  mountain,  a  ridge  rismg 
in  the  n  e.  section  to  the  height  of  900  fr.  above  the  level  of  lake  Superior.  Under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  the  yield  is  about  200,000  tons  from  this  mine  annually. 
Mining  is  the  chief  industry.  Its  manufactories  consist  of  furnaces  for  the  manufacture 
of  pig^ron,  mining  powTler,  charcoal,  and  nitro-glycerine.  There  are  lumber  and  lath 
works  and  machine  shops.     Seat  of  justice,  Marquette. 

MARQUETTE,  a  co.  of  s.  central  Wisconsin;  490  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  8,907.  Surface 
level  and  traversed  by  Fox  river;  soil  fertile;  corn,  wheat,  and  wool  are  the  staple 
products.     Capital,  Montello. 

MxlRQUETTE,  a  city  in  Michigan,  a  shipping  point  for  the  coal-mines  of  Marquette 
CO.  and  depot  of  supplies,  by  the  s.  shore  of  lake  Superior;  on  a  bluff  25  ft.  in  height; 
pop.  "TO,  5,242.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor  with  convenient  piers  reaching  far  into  the 
lake.  It  is  500  m.  from  Detroit  by  water,  and  430  m.  by  rail  from  Chicago.  It  is  95  m. 
s.e.  of  Houghton,  and  is  the  e.  terminus  of  the  Marquette,  Houghton  and  Ontonagon 
railroad,  besides  having  communication  with  the  large  cities  by  steamer.  It  is  lighted 
with  "-as,  has  several  machine-shops,  foundries,  rolling-mills,  and  blast  furnaces.  It  has 
a  fine'^op'era-house;  3  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $700,000,  2  of  them  national; 
6  churches,  3  public  halls,  a  park  of  forest  trees,  good  schools  with  expensive  edifices,  a 
newspaper,  a  well-organized  fire  department,  and  a  public  library.  Its  water  supply 
is  brought  from  the  lake  by  the  Holly  system.  Roofing-slate  and  brown  stone  are 
quarried. 

MARQUETTE,  Jacques,  1637-75,  b.  France;  came  to  Canada  as  a  Jesuit  missionary 
in  1666,  and  after  spending  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  valley  of  the  Three  Rivers  learning 
the  Indian  languages  of  several  of  the  Algonquin  tribes,  was  assigned  to  the  Mohawk 
mission;  but  l)efore  going  his  direction  was  changed,  and  he  was  sent  to  lake  Superior, 
where  he  founded  the  mission  of  the  Samlt  Saints  Marie  in  1668.  In  1669  he  was  sent 
to  La  Pointe,  among  the  Ottawas  and  Hurons.  The  Sioux  broke  up  the  mission  and 
dispersed  the  Hurons,  whom  he  followed  to  Mackinaw  and  the  mission  St.  Ignatius, 
on  the  north  shore,  where  he  built  a  chapel  in  1671.  The  following  year,  writing  with 
great  show  of  piety  and  holv  zeal  to  father  Dablon,  the  head  of  the  order  in  Montreal, 
he  coniiratulated  himself  with  what  he  had  accomplished,  and  expressed  himself  "ready 
to  seek  new  nations  toward  the  South  sea  who  are  still  unknown  to  us,  and  to  teach 
them  of  our  great  God,"  etc.  He  had  heard  in  many  w^ays  from  the  Indians  of  the 
existence  of'  a  great  river  to  the  westward,  whose  course  w^as  south,  and  which  they 
called  by  its  present  nnme,  MississipDi.  It  was  imagined  by  the  missionaries  to  empty 
into  the  South  sea  or  Pacific.  Marquette  was  something  of  a  surveyor  and  ambitious 
of  explorations.  As  early  as  1669,  while  at  La  Pointe,  he  had  this  voyage  of  discovery 
in  his  mind.  The  sagacious  governor  Frontenac  was  made  familiar  with  the  rumors  of 
the  great  river,  and  while  the  unfortunate  La  Salle  had  been  turned  from  his  projected 
expedition  in  the  same  direction,  Louis  Joliet  was  commissioned  by  the  governor  to 
undertake  the  tour  of  discovery,  and  Jacques  Marquette  was  instructed  by  the  Jesuits 
to  accompany  him.  The  shores  of  lakes  Huron,  Superior,  and  Michigan  had  already 
been  explored  and  rudely  mapped.  May  17,  1673,  they  started  from  Mackinaw  in  two 
canoes,  with  five  French  voyagewrs,  and  proceeded  to  Green  bay  of  lake  Michigan, 
where  the  mission  of  St.  Frangois  Xavier  had  been  established  in  1669.  They  reached 
the  mouth  of  Fox  river,  ascended  it  to  the  rapids,  which  they  passed  by  portage,  and  then 
to  its  source,  wliere  they  found  a  village  of  Miami  Indinns.  There  procuring  two  fresh 
Indian  guides,  they  carried  their  canoes  over  to  the  waters  of  tlie  Mescoiisin  or  ^\  iscon- 
ein  river.  Down  this  they  floated  by  day,  till  on  June  17  they  entered  the  Mississippi. 
They  descended  it  for  300  m.  without  seeing  a  human  being,  when  they  perceived  a 
trail  on  the  e.  side  of  the  river,  and  discovered  a  village  of  Illinois  Indians,  by  whom 
they  w^ere  well  treated.  When  they  reached  the  junction  of  the  jNIissouri,  jMarquette 
described  it  as  a  river  whose  rapids  were  violent,  and  in  whose  nmddy  stream  the  float- 
ing timber  trunks  and  branches  of  trees  swept  by  with  a  force  that  inspired  fear.  He 
proceeded  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Still  further  down  they  discovered  iron  on 
the  river  bank,  and  were  now  greatly  tormented  by  mosquitoes.     They  met  India-ns  on 
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this  part  of  the  river  who  had  guns,  hatchets,  knives,  hoes,  and  glass  bottles  for  their 
gunpowder;  and  were  informed  That  they  were  within  ten  days'  journey  of  the  sea;  that 
they  purchased  goods  that  came  from  people  of  the  east;  and  that  tiiose  people  dressed 
like  themselves,  and  had  images  and  beads.  They  found  numerous  and  more  civilized 
Indians  as  tliey  proceeded,  and  wlien  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  were  received 
with  much  comfort  and  state  in  the  Indian  villages.  Having  arrived  at  lat.  04",  they 
feared  to  go  further  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  on  July  17 
started  to  ascend  the  river.  On  reaching  tlie  Illinois  they  ascended  it,  instead  of  going 
farther  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  AVisconsin.  From  the  head  of  this  stream  the}'  are  sup- 
posed to  have  made  the  portage  to  lake  Michigan  at  or  near  Chicago;  and  were  greatly 
impressed  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country.  After  an  absence  of  4  niontlis, 
and  a  voyage  in  canoes  of  2,5.")0  m.,  tliey  were  back  at  Green  bay  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember, where  Marquette  remained,  and  Joliet  proceeded  to  report  to  the  governor  at 
Montreal.  On  Oct.  25,  1874,  Marquette  with  a  party,  in  ten  canoes,  set  out  to  form  a 
mission  settlement  in  Illinois.  From  the  head  of  Green  bay,  at  Sturgeon  cove,  they  car- 
ried their  canoes  through  the  forest  to  the  shore  of  lake  ]Michigan,  thence  skirted  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake  to  the  Chicago  river,  where,  enfeebled  by  sickness,  he  stopped, 
built  a  log  hut,  and  spent  the  winter.  On  ]\[ar.  30,  1675,  their  hut  was  jnuudated  by  a 
freshet  in  the  river,  and  the}'  gathered  their  necessaries  to  pursue  the  journey  to  the 
Illinois,  which  they  made  by  the  portage  to  the  Des  Plaines  river,  and  finally  arrived  at 
the  Indian  town  of  Kaskaskia,  where  he  says  "  he  was  received  like  an  angel  from 
heaven."  After  Easter  he  returned  to  lake  Michigan,  on  which  he  embarked  with  two 
companions  and  explored  in  their  canoe  the  eastern  shore  of  lake  Michigan.  They  had 
proceeded  as  far  as  a  small  stream,  south  of  the  one  which  now  bears  his  name,  when 
his  strength  failed,  and  he  died  peacefully,  and  was  buried.  The  party  continued  tJieir 
journey  to  ^lichilimackir.ac,  or  Mackinaw.  In  1676  Ids  bones  were  dug  up  by  a  party  of 
Oltawas,  who  was-hed,  dried,  and  Iwxed  them  carefully  in  birch  bark,  and  forming  a 
procession  of  30  canoes,  bore  them  with  funereal  chants  to  the  mission  of  St.  Ignace, 
north  of  ^lackinaw,  where  the  relics  were  received  with  solemn  ceremonies,  and  buried 
ueneath  the  Hoor  of  the  chapel  of  the  mission. 

MARQUEZ.  Leonardo,  b.  Mexico,  1818:  prominent  during  the  war  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  1845-48,  and  in  1847  was  active  in  the  defense  of  the  valley  of 
Mexico.  In  1849  the  successful  revolutionary  movement  of  Santa  Anna  M^as  supported 
by  Marquez,  who  headed  a  rising  in  Guanajuato.  In  reward  for  this,  service,  Santa 
Anna,  on  receiving  the  jjresidency,  promoted  him  to  high  command,  Alvarez  and 
Comonfort  found  a  bitter  and  persistent  antagonist  in  Marquez,  who  conducted  against 
them  a  tierce  guerilla  warfare  during  1856-57,  and  who,  during  the  next  three  years, 
sustained  Miramon  and  Zuloaga  in  llieir  conflict  with  Juarez.  This  conflict  he  contin- 
ued to  wage  independently  after  ]SIiramon  had  retired  from  the  field,  and  until  the 
occurrence  of  the  French  intervention  in  1861.  He  supported  Maximilian  in  his  ])rogTess 
through  Mexico,  and  on  the  latter  assuming  the  crown  of  the  new  empire,  Marquez  was 
appointed  nnnister  of  the  new  government  to  Constantinople.  From  this  mission  he 
returned  in  1^66,  and  witnessed  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  partaking  of  the  last  strug- 
gles of  ^liiximilian,  and  commanding  the  defense  of  the  city  of  Mexico  against  the  opera- 
tions of  Portirio  Diaz.  On  tlie  surrender  of  the  capital  he  fled  to  Havana,  and  has  since 
made  that  city  his  residence.  The  career  of  ]Marqnez,  though  brave  and  adventurous, 
was  stained  by  unnecessary  cruelty.  In  1859  he  gained  the  bloody  victory  of  Tacubaya, 
and  signalized  his  success  by  the  execution,  not  only  of  prisoners  of  war,  but  of  non. 
combatants,  an  act  whicli  gave  him  the  significant  name  of  "  the  tiger  of  Tacubaya." 
Other  instances  of  a  simihn*  sanguinary  temper  occur  in  the  execution,  by  his  orders,  of 
the  ])riine  miidster  Ocampo,  and  generals  Valle  and  Degollado,  who  were  his  ])ri>oners. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  the  established  government  of  Mexico,  after  the  downfall  of  Maxi- 
milian, set  a  price  ui)on  the  head  of  ]Mar({uez;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  general  amnesty 
granted  in  1870,  he  was  expressly  excluded  by  name.  It  is  due  to  him  tc  state  that  he 
has  made  publi-shed  statements  denying  the  charges  of  cruelty  which  had  been  brought 
against  him. 

^lAKKIAGE  {avte).  The  common  statement  that  marriage  is  a  contract  is  open  to 
many  objections.  It  is  argued  that  the  stii)ulations  are  in  fnturo,  am\  that  there  can 
be  no  conditions  or  limitations  attached,  and  that,  while  the  law  of  contract  supposes  all 
parties  to  stand  on  an  equal  footing,  the  law  of  marriage,  like  that  of  other  aU/tus,  pre- 
suppo.scs  that  they  are  not  equal,  and  has  even  been  called  the  "  law  of  unequals." 
Undoul)te<lly  the  best  statement  is  that  the  term  marriage  is  used  in  law,  as,  indeed,  in 
common  language,  in  two  entirely  distinct  senses:  first,  to  denote  tlu^  contract  itself; 
and.  .secondly,  to  desiirnate  the  njsulting  condition  or  stnfys.  The  relations  of  the  parties 
to  one  another  in  this  HfalnH,  tlieir  mutual  rigiits,  duties,  and  restraints,  and,  more 
especially,  the  powers  of  the  wife  as  to  tenure  and  disposition  of  property,  are  treated 
under  the  heads  of  Hushand  and  Wife;  and  Divokck.  (uite.  'J'he  question  now  in 
hand  is.  What  constitutes  a  legal  marriage  in  the  United  States?  In  the  first  place,  it 
may  be  stated,  generally,  that  the  law  on  this  subject  is,  in  this  country,  far  more  liberal 
in  relation  to  ceremonies  and  formalities  than  in  any  other  civilized  hind,  with  the  sijigle 
exception  of  Scotland.     The  statutes  of  the  various  states,  it  is  true,  differ  greatly,  and 
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in  some  instances  the  discrepancies  amount  to  positive  contradiction;  but  the  general 
tendency  is  in  the  direction  indicated.  In  defense  of  this  tendency  it  may  be  said  that 
public  policy  favors  marriage,  that  liberal  construction  often  protects  an  innocent  but 
ij^norant  part3''from  the  consequences  of  imposition,  and  that  it  tends  to  discourage  vice. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  urged  that  to  accept  very  slight  evidence  as  proof  of  a 
valid  marriage  is  to  encourage  thoughtless  and  improvident  union,  to  open  a  door 
for  the  legal  sanction  of  vicious  entanglements,  and  that  the  most  sacred  engagement  of 
iife  cannot  be  surrounded  by  too  many  safeguards. 

To  constitute  a  valid  marriage  there  must  first  be  legal  capacity;  which,  in  most 
states,  is  held  to  exist  in  the  case  of  males  at  the  age  of  14,  and  of  females  at  12.  There 
must  next  be  free  consent  and  mutual  agreement.  But  not , even  in  Scotland  does  con- 
sent alone  complete  the  contract.  The  wording  of  the  law  is:  "  consensus  et  concubitus,''' 
in  other  words,  there  must  be  cohabitation.  Yet  the  essence  of  the  contract  is  consent, 
and  many  rulings  indicate  that  in  the  United  States  subsequent  cohabitation  is  not  a 
requisite.  'The  consent  must  be  in  verba  iirmsenti,  in  words  of  the  present  and  not  the 
future.  Here  arises  a  remarkable  discrepancy  in  the  method  by  which  the  courts  in  dif- 
ferent states  have  arrived  at  the  same  result — the  enforcement  of  loosely  constructed 
marriages.  Some  few,  following  the  law  of  Scotland,  have  declared  that  an  agreement 
in  fiduvo  followed  by  cohabitation  was  sufficient,  while  most  maintain  the  opposite 
doctrine.  Thus,  in  a  case  where  the  parties  agreed  to  live  as  if  man  and  wife,  and  to  allow 
their  fellow-boarders  to  suppose  them  so,  and  tliat  after  the  occurrence  of  certain  events 
they  should  in  fact  be  married,  it  has  been  held  in  one  state  that  this  was  a  good  contract, 
while  in  another  state  the  opposite  was  held  in  a  very  similar  state  of  facts.  But  besides 
consent,  the  statutes  of  all  the  states  impose  regulations  as  to  license,  religious  ceremony, 
consent  of  parents  if  under  a  certain  age,  and  others,  many  and  various.  Are  these 
requirements  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  a  contract  enterecl  into  without  compliance 
with  their  provisions  void  or  voidable?  In  the  earlier  cases  great  reluctance  was  shown, 
to  admit  that  such  a  contract  could  stand.  In  MUford  vs.  Worcester,  7  Metcalf,  48,  it  was 
held  by  tlie  courts  of  Massachusetts  tliat  a  marriage  without  statutory  compliance  was 
absolutely  void.  So  Parsons,  in  his  work  on  contracts,  says  that  he  knows  of  no  case  in. 
which  a  mere  agreement  to  marry,  with  no  formality  and  no  compliance  with  any  law  or 
usage  regulating  marriage,  is  actually  permitted  to  give  both  parties  and  their  children 
all  the  rights,  and  lay  them  under  all  the  obligations  and  liabilities,  civil  and  criminal, 
of  a  legal  marriage.  But  he  reluctantly  admits  that  recent  decisions  tend  very  strongly 
that  way.  And  in  not  very  recent  cases  it  has  been  held,  both  in  Penn.sylvania  and  in  New 
Hampshire,  that  a  marriage  contract  in  words  of  the  present  is  valid  without  forms  or 
witnesses;  while  the  Illinois  supreme  court  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that,  where  there 
has  been  cohabitation,  the  presumption  of  marriage  exists  until  overthrown  by  direct  evi- 
dence— a  very  doubtful  doctrine.  See  also  Fenton  vs.  Beecl,  4  Johnson,  54.  In  New 
York  the  rulings  have  been  very  strong  in  support  of  recognizing  such  marriages,  and  it 
may  be  regarded  as  now  well-established  law  that  the  non-coinpliance  with  statutory 
provisions  does  not  render  a  bona-fide  contract  void,  and  can  be  dealt  with  only  by  intiict- 
ing  the  prescribed  penalties  of  fine  or  imprisonment  on  the  negligent  parties;  though  in 
certain  cases  it  may  render  the  marriage  voidable.  It  is  not  necessary  that  both  parties 
sliould  know  that  the  agreement  to  be  legal  man  and  wife  is  good  in  law.  The  actual 
agreement — wdiich  of  course  must  be  to  assume  the  legal  relations  of  man  and  wife,  not 
simply  to  live  together — is  enough;  and  if,  while  one  of  the  parties  is  acting  in  good 
faith,  the  other  believes  that  he  can  legally  renounce  the  contract,  he  is  not  to  benefit  by 
his  treacherous  conduct.  As  to  whether  such  a  conti-act  as  has  been  described  has  actu- 
ally been  completed,  the  question  is  purely  one  of  evidence;  and  it  is  admitted  on  all 
sides  in  this  country  that  circumstantial  evidence,  such  as  cohabitation,  general  repute, 
receptir)n  as  man  and  wife  by  the  family  and  by  neighbors  and  friends,  may  be  admitted, 
and  their  weight  passed  upon  b}^  the  jury. 

It  is  in  general  true  that  the  lex  ^cci  applies  to  marriage  contracts;  that  is,  if  a  mar- 
riage is  good  where  it  is  contracted,  it  is  good  anywhere;  and  it  has  even  been  held  that 
where,  in  Massachusetts,  a  white  man  and  negro  woman  went  to  Rhode  Island  for  the 
ceremony,  in  order  to  avoid  a  prohibitory  statute  of  the  first  state,  their  marriage  could 
not  be  treated  as  void  in  Massachusetts.  But  suppose  the  laws  of  Utah  allow  polygamy, 
is  it  to  be  recognized  as  valid  elsewhere?  or,  if  the  people  of  one  state  regard  as  iiicestii- 
ous  what  is  allowed  in  another,  are  the  people  of  the  first  to  have  no  protection  from  the 
presence  of  what  they  consider  a  disgraceful  example?  Probal)ly  the  courts  in  such  cases 
would  lioid  that  lex  loci  may  be  overruled  by  ])ublic  policy,  but  the  decisions  on  the  point 
are  not  yet  clear.  A  peculiar  class  of  cases  of  recent  date,  in  this  country,  arises  from 
the  huvs  of  Southern  states  in  regard  to  the  condition  and  marriage  of  colored  persons,  and 
especially  their  intermarriage  with  whites.  It  is  held  in  Frus/ier  vs.  The  State,  3  Texas 
Court  of  .A_ppeals,  263,  that  such  intermarriage  is  illegal;  in  North  Carolina  a  marriage 
of  the  kind  mtide  in  another  state,  but  without  intent  to  avoid  the  law,  was  ruled  good;  and 
by  similar  reasoning  it  has  been  decided  tliat,  in  a  case  where  the  intent  to  avoid  the  law 
was  obvious,  the  contract  was  void.  But  the  main  point  of  interest  as  to  these  cases  is 
wliether  such  laws  are  constitutional,  or  whether  they  conflict  with  the  15th  amendment. 
On  this  point,  we  believe,  there  is  as  yet  no  decision  by  the  supreme  court. 

Here,  as  in  England,  the  common-law  principles  as  to  contracts  in  restraint  of  mar- 
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riage  and  marriage-brokerage  contracts  are  in  full  force.  Thus,  a  bond  by  a  widow 
not  to  marry  again  is  absolutely  void;  and,  in  general,  the  law  regards  with  extreme 
disfavor  any  undertakings  or  contracts  as  regards  marriage  which  might  have  been  the 
result  of  coercion  or  fraud. 

MARRUCINI,  an  ancient  people  in  central  Italy,  on  a  narrow  tract  of  land  along 
the  right  hank  of  the  river  Aternus.  Their  territory  extended  from  the  Apennines  to 
the  Adriatic;  between  the  Vestini  on  the  n.  and  the  Frentani  on  the  s. ;  and  between 
the  Peligni  and  the  Adriatic  on  the  e.  and  west.  The}' were  an  independent  nation,  said 
to  be  dc-sccnded  from  the  Sabines,  and  generally  were  in  alliance  Avilh  their  neighbors, 
the  ?.Iarsi  and  Peligni.  They  entered  into  alliance  with  tlie  Romans  in  304  B.C.,  but 
rebelled  at  the  beginning  of  the  social  war.  Their  only  place  of  importance  was  Teste, 
now  Chieti,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aternus,  now  the  Pescara. 

MARS,  Anne  Fhan^oise  Hyppolyte  Boutet,  1779-1847;  b.  France;  called  Made- 
moiselle: one  of  the  most  dlustrious  French  actresses,  daughter  of  an  excellent  actor  named 
Monvel  and  an  actress  Mile.  3Iars-Boutet,  both  of  Paris.  At  the  age  of  14  she  appeared  at 
the  comedie  Franyaise  in  personations  of  ingenuous  childhood,  under  the  care  of  Mile. 
Contat.  the  prima  donna  of  the  theater.  These  simple  parts  continued  for  many  years  to 
be  her  role,  and  it  was  not  till  she  had  reached  her  24th  year  that  her  first  grand  success 
was  obtained  in  LWhle  de  VEyee  in  the  part  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  girl.  From  that  time 
forward,  through  a  period  of  nearly  40  years,  she  acted  through  the  whole  range  of  dra- 
matic art  with  a  fullness  of  talent  that  never  failed  to  present  with  delicacy,  power,  and 
go<xl  taste  each  new  character  in  which  she  appeared.  Beginning  her  career  as  a  child 
in  the  stormy  days  of  the  revolution,  a  mother  at  16  achieving  her  first  great  triumphs  in 
the  early  days  of  the  first  empire,  rendering  more  admirably  than  her  predecessors  the 
heroines  of  the  classic  drama  of  the  great  poets  of  France  before  the  revolution,  and  finally 
taking  up  one  after  another  the  works  of  succeeding  generations  of  dramatists  and  poets, 
Victor  Hugo,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Scribe,  Dumas,  and  breathing  into  their  heroines  the  glow 
of  her  own  talents.  She  prolonged  her  apparent  youth,  beauty,  and  power  almost  to  her 
dying  day.  The  habit  of  i)laying  ingenuous  characters  in  her  youth,  and  many  years  of 
practice  in  simple  roles  before  assuming  leading  parts,  seem  to  have  ripened  those  deli- 
cate and  superb  coquetries  which  beauty  and  genius  combined  find  latitude  to  exhibit 
on  the  stage.  Beautiful  in  face,  imposing  in  form,  suave  in  manner,  tasteful  in  dress, 
with  a  voice  melodiously  modulated  at  will  to  suit  every  emotion,  she  was  in  appearance 
the  ideal  actress.  Her  liaison  with  the  emperor  Napoleon  seems  to  have  made  a  real 
impression  on  her  heart,  for  on  the  accession  of  Louis  XVIII.  she  refused  to  use  the  cus- 
tomary ejaculation  of  vive  le  roi,  and  had  some  trouble  with  the  theatrical  manager  about 
it;  but  the  king  covered  the  misunderstanding  by  settling  upon  her  30,000  livres.  She 
was  not  married,  and  her  private  life  was  that  of  the  corrupt  society  of  her  time. 
Although  a  generous  giver,  she  left  at  her  death  an  estate  of  800,000  francs, 

^lARSCH'NER,  Heinricii,  1795-1861 ;  b.  Germany;  a  self-educated  composer.  His 
opera,  Di'r  KufflKViserherf/,  appeared  in  1816;  HeinricJi  IV.  und  Aiihigne,  in  1819;  Der 
Vamjn/v,  his  best  work,  in  1828.  In  the  meantime  he  had  become  director  of  the  opera  at 
Dresden,  a  post  whi'^-h  he  gave  up  in  1830,  when  he  was  appointed  chapel-master  to  the 
king  of  Hanover,  There  he  composed  Bus  Schloss  am  Aetna  and  Hans  Heiling,  and  set 
to  music  Mo.senthal's  Goldsmith  of  Ulm. 

:MARSDEN,  S.amuel,  1764-1838;  b.  England;  educated  at  the  free  grammar-school 
at  Hull.  He  began  life  as  a  tradesman  at  Leeds.  He  joined  the  Methodists,  and  belonged 
to  them  for  some  time;  but,  desiring  to  obtain  a  collegiate  education,  he  entered  the 
English  church;  studied  at  St.  Joseph's  college,  Cambridge;  and  before  taking  his  degree 
was  offered  the  chaplaincy  to  New  South  W'.des,  He  was  ordained  in  1793,  and  in  1794 
sailed  as  chaplain  to  the  newi)enal  colony  at  Paramatta,  near  Sydney,  Australia.  Seven 
years  previously,  the  first  convict  ship  had  been  sent  out.  yet  up  to  this  time  religious 
instruction  was  unknown.  For  soldiers,  settlers,  convicts,  and  all,  Marsden  was  the 
only  Christian  teacher.  Receiving  a  grant  of  land  and  13  convicts  to  till  it  as  part  pay- 
ment for  his  services,  he  made  it  the  model  farni'ln  New  South  Wales,  and  devoted  the 
profits  from  it  to  the  support  of  schools  and  missions.  A  nnitinous  spirit  showing  itself 
among  the  convicts,  Marsden  sailed  for  England,  maiidy  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  per- 
mission for  the  friends  of  the  c(uivicts  to  accoin])any  them  to  the  penal  colony.  This 
was  refused,  but  his  proposal  that  the  convicts  should  be  taught  trades  was  well  received. 
Having  had  some  intercourse  with  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  and  found  them  to  be 
superior  to  the  Australian  native,  he  endeavored,  while  in  England,  to  obtain  funds  for 
the  formation  of  a  mission  among  them,  and  missionaries  to  accompany  him.  He 
endeavored  to  ol)tain  help  from  the  church  missionary  society.  No  clergyman  coidd 
be  found  to  undertake  tiie  mission,  but  two  laymen,  AVilliam  Hall  and  Johii  King,  con- 
sented to  go  as  ])ioneers.  and  accompanied  Marsden  to  Australia,  Aug.,  1809.  They 
were  soon  followed  by  Thomas  Kendall.  3Iarsden  having  vainly  endeavored  to  get  aid 
in  fitting  out  a  missionary  ship  to  transfer  these;  lay  missionaries  to  their  field  of  labor, 
purchased  a  .small  vessel  at  his  own  expense,  whicll  was  named  the  Active.  He  sailed 
witii  them,  and  was  kindly  welcomed  by  the  natives.  He  emi)loy(>d  these  teachers  in 
laying  the  foimdations  of  a  Christian  civilization.  He  frequently  visited  them,  and  in 
his  fourth  visit  took  with  him  the  rev.  Henry  Williams,  who  afterwards  became  bishop 
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of  a  Maori  district.  He  procured  reinforcements  for  the  mission  from  the  English  and 
Weslejan  churches,  induced  the  natives  to  adopt  a  fixed  form  of  government,  provided 
for  the  preparation  of  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Maori  language,  and  lived  to  see 
the  people  Christianized.  In  his  72d  year  of  age  he  made  his  seventh  and  last  visit,  and 
was  greeted  everywhere  as  tiie  friend  of  tlie  Maori.  He  found  Sunday  generally  observed, 
polygamy  and  cannibalism  fast  diminishing,  and  the  people  in  mlxny  respects  greatly 
improved. 

MARSDEN,  William,  d.c.l.,  son  of  a  merchant;  1754-1836;  b.  Dublin.  In  1771 
he  was  appointed  to  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  company  at  Bencoolen,  Sumatra; 
became  secretary  to  the  government,  and  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Malay 
language;  returned  to  England  in  1779  with  a  pension,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature, 
and  published  a  History  of  Sumatra.  In  1795  he  was  made  second  secretarj^  and  after- 
wards first  secretary,  to  the  admiralty.  In  1^07  resigning,  he  retired  to  private  life  and 
study.  In  1812  he  published  liis  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Malay  Language,  and 
in  1817  a  translation  of  Marco  Polo.  In  1831  he  voluntarily  resigned  his  pension.  In 
1834  he  presented  to  the  British  museum  his  rich  coUectio'^n  of  oriental  coins,  and  his 
library  of  books  and  oriental  MSS.  to  King's  college.  He  published  also  Kiimismata 
Orienialia  (eastern  coins);  Catalogue  of  Dictionaries,  Vocabularies,  Grammars,  andAljilia- 
hets;  ivn^  some  papers  on  the  language,  manners,  and  antiquities  of  the  east  in  the  PMlo- 
soiiliical  Transactions  and  the  Archmologia. 

MARSH,  Anne  Caldwell,  1798-1874;  b.  at  Lindley  Wood,  Staffordshire,  England. 
She  was  the  author  of  more  than  20  novels  and  tales,  of  which  Emilia  Wyndham,  Mt. 
Sorel,  and  Mordaunt  House  are  usually  thought  the  best.  Most  of  her  works  were  writ- 
ten anonymously,  and  it  is  not  certain  how  many  are  rightly  attributed  to  her.  Her  best 
work  is  free  from  sensationalism,  and  of  delicate  conception,  but  lacks  power;  several 
of  the  stories  have  been  republished  in  this  country.  During  the  latter  part  of  her  life 
she  assumed  the  name  of  Marsh-Caldwell,  and  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Lindley  Wood. 

MARSH,  Dextek,  1806-53;  b.  Mass.;  although  possessed  of  little  education,  and 
occupying  the  humble  position  of  a  day-laborer,  was  a  keen  observer,  and  interested  in 
natural  history.  While  engaged  in  his  work  he  often  came  across  many  fossil  foot- 
prints on  the  large  stone  slabs^which  he  quarried  for  paving-stones.  Of  these  he  made 
an  extensive  collection  from  many  parts  of  the  Connecticut  valle)%  New  Hampshire,  and 
New  Jersey.  Many  of  his  specimens  were  sold  during  his  life,  and  are  now  distributed 
among  various  colleges  and  museums;  but  among  those  retained  by  him,  and  sold  for 
over  $2,500  after  his  death,  were  m.ore  than  500  slabs  covered  with  footprints  and  marks 
of  rain,  and  about  200  fossil  fishes. 

MARSH,  Herbert,  d.d.,  1757-1839;  b.  London.  Having  received  his  education 
and  a  fellowship  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  graduating  with  great  distinction,  he 
removed  to  Germany  in  1783,  and  resided  several  years  at  Gottingen  and  Leipsic,  where 
he  published,  in  German,  several  articles  in  defense  of  the  policy  of  England  in  the 
continental  w^ars.  For  this  service  he  was  rewarded  with  a  pension"^on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Pitt.  In  1806  he  received  the  title  of  d.d.  by  royal  mandate.  On  the 
French  invasion  of  Germany  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1807  was  appointed  lady 
Margaret's  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge.  He  abandoned  the  custom  of  lecturing 
in  Latin,  and  lectured  only  in  English.  In  1816  he  was  made  bishop  of  Landaff,  and  in 
1819  of  Peterborough.,.  Bishop  Marsh  was  learned  in  theology,  politics,  Greek,  Latin, 
German,  and  oriental  literature.  He  was  the  first  who  brought  into  England  the  bibli- 
cal criticism  of  Germany.  His  principal  works  are  a  translation  into  English  of 
Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  Neio  'Testament;  Authenticity  of  the  Fixe  BoQks  of  Moses 
considered;  TJie  National  Religion  the  Foundation  of  National  Education;  Lectures  on  the 
Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the  Bible;  Lectures  on  the  Authenticity  and  Credibility  of  the 
New  Testament  and  on  the  Authority  of  the  Old  Testamxnt.  Bishop  Marsh  was  a  strong 
opponent  of  both  Calvinists  and  Roman  Catholics. 

MARSH,  James,  d.d.,  1794-1844;  b.  Hartford,  Vt. ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1817, 
and  entered  the  Andover  theological  seminary,  but  suspended  his  studies  thei-e  after  the 
first  year  to  return  to  Dartmoutli  as  tutor.  Returning  to  the  seminary  in  1820.  he  grad- 
uated in  1822.  His  studies  at  Andover  extended  beyojid  the  ordinary  limits,  and 
included  not  only  the  modern  languages,  but  the  then  new^  field  of  Geiinan  erudition,  and 
the  works  of  Plato.  He  was  also  an  appreciative  reader  of  Wordsw^orth  and  Coleridge, 
and  an  article  contributed  by  him  in  his  senior  year  to  the  North  American  Beuiew  on 
ancient  and  modern  poetry  attracted  wide  attention.  He  also  began  at  the  same  time  a 
translation  from  the  German  of  Bellerman's  work  on  the  geography  of  the  Scriptures. 
His  intense  application  to  study  injured  his  health,  on  Avhich  account,  before  his  gradua- 
tion, life  visited  the  southern  states.  Though  strongly  disinclined  to  become  a  preacher, 
he  was  ordained  as  a  Congregational  minister  in  1824.  From  1824  to  1826  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  languages  in  Hampden  Sidney  college,  Va.,  giving  a  portion  of  his  time,  how- 
ever, to  the  adjacent  theological  school.  Here  he  began  his  translation  of  Herder's 
Spirit  of  Ilebreio  Poetry,  the  first  parts  of  wdiich  appeared  in  the  Christian  Repository  ^X, 
Princeton.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  university  of  Vermont,  and  it 
w'as  at  his  suggestion  that  some  important  changes  were  made  in  the  courses  of  study  in 
that  institution.     Finding  the  duties  of  president  irksome,  he  resigned  the  post,  and 
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accepted  instead  the  professorship  of  moral  find  intellectual  philosophj'',  wliich  he  held 
to  the  close  of  his  life.  lu  1829  he  contributed  to  the  Christian  Spictator  a  review  of 
Stuart's  Coinmentarti  on  Hcbnics,  which  contained  the  germ  of  his  most  characteristic 
writings.  At  this  ])eri.)d  lie  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Coleridge,  in  which 
he  found  much  to  contirui  and  strengthen  his  own  convictions.  His  intvoduction  to  the 
first  American  edition  of  the  Aids  to  licjicctioii  won  him  a  high  reputation  at  home  and 
aI>road.  It  was  reproduced  in  London,  and  in  1858  jiretixed  to  a  complete  American 
C'diiion  of  Coleridge's  works,  lu  1880  he  published  a  volume  of  selections  from  the  eld 
Ensrlish  divines,  including  Howe's  Blessedness  of  the  liif/hteou s,  und  lihxit's's  Four  Last 
Thiufjs.  In  1888  he  completed  his  translation  of  llevdQr's  Spii'it  of  Ilcbreio  Poetry.  He 
contemplated  several  important  works,  includnig  a  system  of  logic  and  a  treatise  on 
]>sychol()gy.  Avhieh  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  His  Bemains,  with  a  Memoir  by  prof. 
Joseph  Tiirrey,  appeared  in  1843.     He  died  in  Colchester,  Vt. 

MARSH,  Otiiniel  Charles,  b.  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  1881;  educated  at  Phillips  acad- 
emy, Andover.  ^lass..  and  at  Yale  college,  where  he  graduated  in  1860;  and  then  took  a 
two  years'  course  of  study  in  the  Sheffield  scientitic  school.  He  was  then  engaged  in  the 
same  line  of  study  at  the  German  luiiversities  of  Heidelberg,  Breslau,  and  Berlin.  On 
his  return  to  tiiis  country  he  was,  in  1866,  aj^pointed  professor  of  paleontology  at  Yale, 
and  still  holds  this  position  as  well  as  the  curatorship  of  the  geological  and  kindred  sci- 
entitic collections.  He  is  also  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  fund  of  $150,000  given  by  the 
late  George  Peabody  to  the  college  "  to  found  and  maintain  a  museum  of  natural  history, 
and  especially  in  the  departments  of  zoology,  geology,  and  mineralogy,"  and  was  most 
actively  concerned  in  the  planning  and  erection  of  the  massive  and  tire-proof  Peabody 
museum,  which  is  to  form  but  one  wing  of  the  completed  building  when  the  funds  for 
buililing  and  maintenance  have  sufficiently  accumulated.  From  1868  to  the  present  time 
he  has  been  constantly  engaged  in  the  discovery  and  classiticalion  of  fossils  of  extinct 
animals  of  the  Rocky  mountain  region,  leading  many  expeditions  in  person,  and  directing 
the  operations  of  others.  In  these  explorations  his  parties  have  penetrated  into  the  wild- 
est solituiies  under  considerable  personal  hardships  and  dangers,  and  have  obtained 
extensive  collections  of  immense  scientific  value,  including  fossil  animals  hitherto 
unknown,  to  the  number  of  several  hundred.  Among  the  new  orders  discovered  are  the 
diiiocerntti,  a  six-horned  animal  of  the  eocene  period ;  the  pterodactyls,  or  flying  lizards;  the 
icJib/ornitJies,  a  cretaceous  bird  furnished  with  teeth;  and  a  great  variety  of  bats,  monkeys, 
and  marsupials.  In  many  papers  published  at  intervals  up  to  the  present  time  (1881)  ho 
has  described  these  and  many  other  species,  and  is  constantly  adding  to  the  collection  by 
discovery  and  ])urchase.  Within  a  few  years  the  description  by  prof.  Marsh  of  certain 
fossil  bones  found  by  him  and,  though  belonging  to  the  equine  race,  differing  from  the 
modern  horse  in  several  particulars,  and  markedly  in  the  construction  of  the  foot  and 
number  of  toes,  has  added  to  the  evidences  of  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection  and  of 
the  evolution  of  species,  exhibiting,  as  is  claimed,  the  gradual  divergence  bj^  a  species 
from  the  primary  form,  and  the  result  therefrom  of  what  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
orders  of  entirely  distinct  creation.  Prof.  Huxley  has  repeatedly  claimed  that  these  dis- 
coveries of  Marsh  completely  supply  the  proof  alleged  to  be  wanting  by  the  opponents  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest." 

Prof.  Marsh  has  written  many  articles  on  scientific  subjects  which  have  appeared  in 
almost  all  the  scientific  journals.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  royal  geographical  society  and  a 
member  of  many  otlier  associations  at  home  and  abroad. 

MARSHAL  {ante),  in  the  United  States,  is  used  in  three  significations:  1.  To  denote 
the  ministerial  officer  of  the  United  States  courts,  there  being  one  appointed  to  each 
judicial  district.  The  duties  of  this  officer  resemble  those  of  a  sheriff  in  the  state  courts; 
he  opeiii  and  closes  the  sessions  of  the  district  and  circuit  courts,  serves  warrants,  and 
witli  his  deputies  enforces  the  execution  of  the  internal  revenue  and  other  U.  S.  statutes. 
1 2.  To  d(;note  a  h-ader  or  director  of  ceremonies,  festivities,  or  processions.  3.  In  many 
states  of  t  h(?  south  and  west  the  marshal  is  the  head  of  the  municipal  police  force,  and  is 
to  be  distinguidied  from  the  officers  of  the  county  called  sheriffs,  and  from  the  officers  of 
the  justice  courts  called  constables.  In  a  few  northern  cities,  formerly,  the  name  was 
applied  with  doubtful  propriety  to  special  police  officers. 

M.VRSILVLL,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Alahama,  watered  by  branches  of  the  Tennessee  river  and 
by  the  Pilack  Warrior;  450  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  14,585.  It  has  a  rugged  surface,  broken  by 
mountain  ridgfs,  a  part  of  the  Appalrchian  chain.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  pro- 
ductions being  wheat,  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  butter,  and  cotton.  Co.' seat, 
Warrenton. 

MARSHALL,  a  co.  in  n.  Illinois,  intersected  centrally  by  the  Illinois  river,  naviga- 
ble to  Lacon.  and  entering  lake  Peoria  in  the  extrcime  s.w. ;  also,  by  the  Peoria  and 
Bureau  Valley  division  of  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  railroad;  the  Chicago 
to  Illinois  river  branch  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  forming  a  junction  with  the  Dwight 
to  Washington  and  Lacon  l)ranch.  The  Illinois  Central  forms  its  e.  border,  witli  a 
junction  at  Wenona;  300  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  15.086—12,610  of  American  birth.  37  colored. 
It  is  drained  by  Sandy  creek,  along  who.se  banks  and  those  of  tlx;  Illinois  river  the  soil 
is  very  fertile,  and  the  surface  is  for  the  most  part  level  ])rairie.  Its  products  are:  grain, 
tobacco,  wool,  sweet  potatoes,  wine,  dairy  products,  sorghum,  honey,  and   corn!      At 
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Henry,  in  the  n.  section,  is  a  combination  bridge,  lock,  and  dam  of  the  Illinois  Improve" 
ment.  It  has  manufactures  of  carriages,  woolen  goods,  pumps,  agricultural  implements' 
cooperage,  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware;  among  its  manufactories  are  foundries> 
machine  shops,  and  distilleries.  Bituminous  coal  is  found  and  easily  mined.  Seat  of 
justice,  Lacon. 

MARSHALL,  a  co.  in  n.  Indiana,  intersected  by  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago,  and  the  Indianapolis,  Peru  and  Chicago  railroads,  forming  a  junction  at  Ply- 
moutli;  also  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad;  450  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  23,416—22,111  of 
American  birth,  9  colored.  It  is  drained  in  the  s.e.  by  the  head  waters  of  the  Tippe- 
canoe liver,  the  Yellow  river,  and  other  branches  of  the  Kankakee.  Its  surface  is  gen- 
erally level,  and  diversified  by  groves  of  sugar  maple  and  openings  of  hard-wood  trees. 
Its  soil  is  fertile  and  adapted  to  the  raising  of  live  stock,  and  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  every  kind  of  grain,  wool,  dairy  products,  honey,  maple  sugar,  sorghum, 
and  hops.  It  has  manufactories  of  furniture,  flour,  lumber,  hubs,  wagons,  carriages,  and 
wooden  goods;  also  breweries.     Iron  ore  is  found.     Seat  of  justice,  Plymouth. 

MARSHALL,  a  co.  in  n.  Iowa,  intersected  by  the  Central  railway  of  Iowa,  and  the 
Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri  river  division  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railway,  form- 
ing a  junction  at  Marshalltown;  576  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  28,752—20,680  of  American  birth,  123 
colored.  It  is  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  the  Iowa  river  and  other  small  streams.  Its 
surface  is  mostly  undulating  prairie,  with  a  moderate  growth  of  timber,  in  which  oak 
and  ash  predominate.  It  has  a  fertile  soil,  particularly  in  the  valley  of  the  Iowa,  produc- 
ing immense  ciuantities  of  wheat,  every  variety  of  grain,  fruit,  live  stock  in  great  numbers, 
wine,  tobacco,  hops,  wool,  sweet  potatoes,  dairy  products,  honey  in  large  quantities,  and 
sorghum.  Its  mineral  deposits  are  coal,  limestone,  and  marble.  Its  leading  industries 
are  the  quarrying  of  marble,  and  the  manufacture  of  soap,  wagons,  flour,  oil,  saddlery, 
and  harness.  It  has  machine  shops,  steam  saw-mills  for  sawing  stone,  iron  foundries^ 
and  breweries.     Seat  of  justice,  Marshalltown. 

MARSHALL,  a  co.  in  n.  Kansas;  900  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  16,135—13,000  of  American 
birth.  It  borders  on  Nebraska,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Big  Blue  and  Little  Blue  rivers, 
and  by  tlie  St.  Joseph  and  Denver  City  and  the  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  railroads. 
The  surface  is  in  great  part  a  very  fertile  prairie,  on  which  all  the  cereals  are  raised  in 
large  quantities.     Chief  city,  Marysville. 

MARSHALL,  a  co.  in  w.  Kentucky,  having  the  Tennessee  river  for  its  e.  and  n. 
boundary  near  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio,  and  drained  by  Clark's  river  and  other 
tributaries;  400  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  9,647—9,619  of  American  birth,  440  colored.  It  is 
intersected  in  the  extreme  n.  by  the  Paducah  and  Elizabethtown  railroad.  Its  surface 
is  uneven  and  two- thirds  covered  with  timber.  Its  soil  is  adapted  to  the  raising  of  live 
stock,  fruit,  every  variety  of  grain,  wool,  sweet  potatoes,  wine,  sorghum,  maple  sugar, 
and  hops.  Among  its  manufactures  are  wagons,  tobacco,  and  flour.  Seat  of  justice, 
Benton. 

MARSHALL,  a  co.  in  n.  Mississippi,  on  the  border  of  Tennessee,  watered  by  the 
Coldwater,  Tippah,  and  Tallahatchie  rivers;  750  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  29,333.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Mississippi  Central  railroad.  The  surface  is  varied,  generally  undulating, 
and  the  soil  fertile.  Productions  are  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  wheat,  butter,  and 
cotton.     Co.  seat.  Holly  Springs. 

MARSHALL,  a  co.  in  central  Tennessee,  watered  by  the  Duck  river;  350  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  19,260;  the  surface  is  generally  level  and  the  soil  fertile.  Productions  are 
lumber,  wool,  grain,  cattle,  and  live  stock.     Co.  seat,  Lewisburg. 

MARSHALL,  a  co.  in  the  s.  part  of  that  portion  of  West  Virginia  known  as  the 
"Panhandle,"  having  the  Ohio  river  on  the  w.  and  Pennsylvania  oil  the  e. ;  intersected 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad;  280  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  18,840.  A  level  country  along 
the  shore  of  the  river,  farther  back  it  is  undulating,  the  soil  in  all  instances  being  fertile 
and  under  generally  high  cultivation.  The  productions  are  live  stock,  grain,  and  wool; 
and  this  county  is  rich  in  coal  measures,  not  as  yet  extensively  wo^rked.  Co  seat' 
Moundsville. 

MARSHALL,  the  chief  city  of  Calhoun  co.,  Mich.,  and  part  of  the  township  of  the 
same  name;  pop.  '70,  4,623.  It  is  on  the  Kalamazoo  river,  and  reached  by  the  Michin-an 
Central  railroad;  108  m.  w.  of  Detroit  and  36  e.  of  Kahimazoo.  The  city  was  incorpor- 
ated in  1859.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  a  court-liouse,  high  school,  and  very  tine 
union  school,  three  banks,  many  churches,  a  paper  mill,  etc.  The  place  is  largely 
engaged  in  manufacturing  flour,  for  which  there  are  several  great  mills. 

MARSHALL,  HiiMrHKEY,  1812-72;  b.  Ky. ;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1832  and 
resigned  from  the  army  the  following  year.  He  studied  law  and  practiced  in  Louisville. 
On  the  o\itl)reak  of  the  Mexican  war  he  joined  the  command  of  gen.  Taylor,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista  he  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  leading  a  memorable  charge  of 
the  Kentucky  volunteer  cavalry.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  retired  to  a  farm  in  Kcn- 
t^cky,  but  in  1849  was  elected  to  congress;  and  in  1852  represented  the  United  States  in 
China.  From  1855  to  1859  he  was  again  in  congress,  and  in  1860  espoused  the  confed- 
erate cause,  and  received  a  general's  commission  in  that  army.     He  was  defeated  by  gen 
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Garfield  at  Prestonbiiiy,  Jan.  7,  1S62;  but  afterwards  fought  under  the  command  of 
geu.  Kirby  Smith.  He  was  a  member  of  the  confederate  congress  during  the  hitter  part 
of  the  war,  having  resigned  his  conmiissiou.  The  hitter  part  of  liis  life  was  passed  in 
Louisville  in  the  conduct  of  a  lucrative  law  practice. 

MARSHALL,  John,  ll.d.,  1755-1835;  b.Va. ;  educated  at  AVestmoreland  school  and 
by  a  private  tutor.   He  began  the  study  of  law  in  1773,  but  before  he  was  called  to  the  bar 
the  revolution  broke  out,  and  he  soon  joined  the  Ctilpvpcr  ??«/;iw^'?;^(?^  a  Virginia  com- 
pany, and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Great  Bridge, where  he  led  a  flanking  party.     The 
next  year  he  was  transferred  to  the  11th  Virginia  regiment  as  a  lieut.,  and  in  1777  he 
was  made  a  capt.     He  was  with   the  American  army  in  the  Kew  Jersey  campaign, 
and  was  present  at  Brandy  wine,  Germantown,  and  JNIonmoulh.     He  resigned  from  the 
arm3Mn  1781,  and  began  to  practice  law,  whose  study  he  had  resumed   at  William  and 
Mary  college  in  the  winter  of  1779  when   he  was  waiting  in  Virginia  to  take  command 
of  anew  force,  which  was  never  raised.     He  was  admitted   to  practice  in   1780.     His 
success  at  the  bar  was  immediate  and  marked.     In  1782  he  was  returned  to  the  house  of 
delegates  from  Fauquier  co.,  and  the  same  year  became   a   member  of  the  executive 
council.     In  1787  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  fiom  Henrico  co.,  to  which  he  had 
removed.     The  next  j'ear  he  sat  in  the  Virginia  convention  called  to  ratify  or  reject  the 
constitution  framed  at  Philadelphia.     He  and  James   Madison  were  the  foremost  sup- 
porters of  the  new  instnnnent,  v.hich  they  succeeded    in  carrying  through  the  conven- 
tion.    Li  1789,  1790,  1791.  Marshall  served  again  in  the  delegates,  this  time  as  member 
for  Richmond.     He  acted  with  the  federalist  part}',  to  which  the  majority  of  Virginians 
were  opposed;  but  he  succeeded  in  retaining  the  confidence  of  his  political  opponems. 
In  1792  he  resumed  his  law  practice,  but  in   1795  was  again   elected  to  the  delegate  s. 
Jay's  treaty  had  been  most  bitterly  attacked   in  Virginia,  but  was  defended  by  Marsh;  11 
with  such  ability  that  the  constitutional  points,  on  which  the  house  of  delegates  h:  d 
wished  to  condemn  it,  were  given  up;  and   the  delegates  passed  a  simple  resolution  of 
di.>^approval.     Marshall,  Avho,  for  the  sake  of  his  jiractice,  which  was  now  grown  veiy 
large,  had  refused  from  Washington  the  posts  of  attorney-gen.  and  minister  to  France, 
consented,  after  considerable  demiu'rer,  to  go  to  Paris  in  1797  as  envoy  extraordinary 
with  gen.  Pinckney  and  £1  bridge  Gerry.     The  object  of  their  mission  was  to  induce  the 
French  directory  to  remove  the  restrictions  which  it  had  laid  upon  iVmerican  commerce. 
The  negotiations  proved  fruitless,  but  the  ambassadors  were  warmly  received  on  their 
return  to  America  in  1798.     A  public  address  was  presented  to  Marshall,  and  members 
of  both  houses  of  congress  united  in  giving  him  a  public  dinner.     In  1799,  at  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  Washington,  he  permitted  the  use  of  his  name  as  federalist  candidate  for 
congress,  and  was  elected  by  a  narrow  majority.     While  the  canvass  was  going  on,  he 
had  l)een  offered,  and  had  refused,  a  seat   upon  the  U.  S.  supreme  court.     In  congress 
he  became  the  leader  of  the  federal  part5\  which  was  fast  losing  popuhir  confidence. 
He  did  not  support,  without  reserve,  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  against  which  Virginia 
had  resolved  to  protect  herself  by  force,  if  necessary.     In  all  other  measures  he  sup- 
ported the  administration.     His  most  notable  speech  was  in  the  case  of  Jonathan  Rob- 
bins,  who  had  murdered  a  man  on  a  British  frigate  and  escaped  to  this  countiy.     Presi- 
dent Adams,  in  accordance  with  a  j)rovision    in  Jay's  treaty,  gave  Robbins  up  to  the 
British  government,  which  claimed  him  as  its  subject.     Mr.  Livingston,  for  the  republi- 
cans, introduced  into  congress  a  resolution  censuring  the  president  for  his  action.    Mar- 
shall defended  Adams  in  a  powerful  speech,  showing  that  the  surrender  of  Robbins  was 
an  act  distinctly  within  the  political  power  of  the  executive.     In  3Iay,  1800,  he  was 
appointed  by  president  Adams  secretary  of  war,  but  before  accepting  he  was  made 
secretary  of  state.     His  instructions  to  Rufus  King,  our  minister  to  England,  in  regard 
to  several  important  controversies  then  pending  between  this  country  and  England,  form 
one  of  the  ablest  of  American  state  papers.     In  1801  he  was  nominated  and  unanimously 
confirmed  chief-justice  of  tlie  United  States.     His  decisions  in  the  suprerpe  court  raised 
it  to  a  pc^int   of  pirblic  respect  and  professional   reputation  which  certainly  have  not 
since  been  surptissed.    Chief-Justice  ^NLirshall's  decisions,  particularly  in  the  departments 
of  constitutional  and  commercial  law,  are  of  the  highest  authority.     Many  judges,  more 
familiar  with  the  books,  have  sat  upon  the  supreme  bench;  but  none  with  such  an  acute 
and  penetrating  judicial   intellect,  or  so  dispassionate  in    the  hearing  of  causes.      "He 
was,"  said  one  of  his  admirers,  "  conscience  made  fiesh,  reason   incarnate."     Between 
tJie  years  1804  and  1807  a|)p('are(l  his  Life  of  \V(is}iin(/ton.,  in  5  volumes,  founded  upon 
study  of  original  docum(;nts  then  unprinted,  and  defending  the  ])o]itical  career  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  measures  of  his  administration  from  the   attacks  M'hich  both — and,  it 
must  be  added,  Washington's  private  life— had  suffered  from  the  republicans.     The  Iwok 
received  nuich  adverse  criticism  from  the  English  reviewers,  on  accoiuit  of  the  alleged 
impurity  of  its  Englisli  and  its  undue  size.     It  was  abbreviated  and  j)ublished  in  2  vol- 
umes in  1832.     Justice  Story  pul)lislied,  in  1839.  a  selection  from  ^Marshall's  decisions  and 
other  papers    under  the  name  of  The  Wriiiufis  of  John  MdrshnJl  vpoii.    (he  Federal  Con- 
»titniio)t.      '*  His  judgments,"  says  justic-e  Story,  "  for  power  of  thought,  beauty  of  illus- 
tration, variety  of  learning,  and  elegant  demonstration  are  justly  numl)ered  among  the 
highest  reaches  of  the  inunan  mind."     In  person  and  maimer  ^Marshall  was  not  graceful, 
but  his  amiable  and  genial  character  made  him  a  pleasant  companion  and  gained  warm 
friends. 
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MARSHALL,  Thomas  Francis,  1801-64;  b.  Frankfort,  Ky. ;  nephew  of  the  great 
chief -justice  John.  At  an  early  age  he  began  practice  in  the  legal  profession,  and  in  1831 
opened  an  office  at  Louisville.  Here  he  became  noted  as  an  eloquent  speaker  in  political 
campaigns,  and  was  made  judge  of  the  Louisville  circuit  of  the  superior  court.  From 
1841  to"l843  he  served  in  congress,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence  and 
ready  wit.  He  was  a  man  of  brilliant  abilities  and  attractive  personal  qualities;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  highest  development  of  his  powers  was  rendered  impossible  by  habits 
of  dissipation.  A  collection  of  his  speeches  and  essays  has  been  published  by  W.  L. 
Barre. 

MARSHALL,  William  Calder,  b.  Edinburgh,  1813;  studied  sculpture  at  the  royal 
academy,  under  the  instruction  of  Chantrey  and  Bailey,  where  he  won  a  gold  medal 
and  traveling  scholarship,  and  from  1836  to  1838  continued  his  studies  in  Rome.  From 
the  time  of  his  return  to  London,  1839,  he  contributed  to  almost  every  annual  art  exhi- 
bition some  graceful  piece  of  statuary.  His  work  maybe  classed  in  three  divisions: 
idealistic  statuary,  historical  sculpture,  and  decoration.  Among  his  numerous  produc- 
tions in  the  first  class  may  be  mentioned:  "The  Creation  of  Adam"  (1842);  "Christ 
Blessing  Little  Children"  (1844);  "  Paul  and  Virginia"  (1845);  "  Sabrina"  (1846),  perhaps 
the  most  popular  of  all  his  figures;  "The  First  Whisper  of  Love;"  and  "  The  Dancing 
Girl  Reposing,"  which  last  work  gained  the  art-union  prize  of  £500.  In  historical  figures 
he  has  modeled  the  bronze  statue  of  sir  Robert  Peel  at  Manchester,  one  of  Dr.  Jenner ; 
and  in  the  Westminster  palace,  busts  of  Chaucer,  lord  Clarendon,  and  lord  Somers.  In 
decoration,  he  has  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  new  houses  of 
parliament  and  the  Wellington  chapel  in'St.  Paul's  cathedral.  He  was  also  the  designer 
of  the  Wellington  monument.  The  style  of  all  his  productions  is  marked  by  simplicity 
and  refinement,  and  the  conception  of  his  statuettes  is  especially  delicate  and  poetical. 

MARSHALLTOWK,  capital  of  Marshall  co.,  Iowa;  at  the  intersection  of  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  with  the  Central  railroad  of  Iowa;  pop.  '70,  4,384.  It  is  the  center  of  a 
prosperous  agricultural  region,  has  7  churches,  3  banks,  3  public  schools,  a  public  library, 
3  newspapers,  2  flouring-mills,  2  breweries,  3  grain  elevators,  and  a  foundry. 

MARSHALSEA  PRISON,  in  Southwark,  London,  was  built  in  the  12th  century. 
It  was  for  a  long  time  a  king's  bench  prison,  but  finall}^  used  for  confining  poor  debtors. 
It  was  broken  open  by  the  Gordon  rioters  in  1780.  It  was  abolished,  with  the  ancient 
Marshalsea  courts,  in  1849,  and  has  since  been  torn  down. 

MARSH-GAS,  or  Methane,  also  called  light  carbureted  hydrogen  and  fire-damp. 

It  is  generated  in  muddy  bottoms  of  pools  in  which  water-plants  grow.  When  the  mud 
is  stirred  bubbles  of  gas  rise  to  the  surface,  and  are  easily  collected  in  an  inverted  bottle. 
This  gas  is  a  mixture  of  methane  and  carbonic  acid;  the  latter  is  readily  removed  by 
agitation  with  limewater  or  caustic  potash  or  soda.  It  is  also  often  disengaged  in  coal 
mines,  sometimes  issuing  in  streams  from  fissures,  having  been  pent  up  in  the  coal.  It  is 
one  of  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal  in  making  illuminating  gas.  Its  formula  is 
CH4,  and  it  contains  12  parts  of  carbon  and  4  parts  of  hydrogen,  by  weight.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  0.559,  having  a  little  more  than  half  the  density  of  common  air.  Containing 
as  it  does,  a  large  proportion  of  hydrogen,  it  forms,  when  mixed  with  oxygen,  a  highly 
explosive  compound.  Mixed  with  common  air  it  is  also  very  explosive,  as  the  terrible 
accidents  in  coal  mines  have  xmhappily  demonstrated.  It  was  a  long  time  before  marsh 
gas  could  be  obtained  pure  by  artificial  means.  That  contained  in  coal  gas  and  made 
by  passing  alcohol  through  a  red-hot  tube  is  exceedingly  difficult  of  separation.  Dumas, 
however,  has  discovered  a  method  by  which  it  can  be  readily  procured  in  large  quanti- 
ties, perfectly  pure.  A  mixture  is  made  of  40  parts  of  cr3^stallized  acetate  of  soda,  40 
parts  of  caustic  soda,  and  60  parts  of  quicklime  in  powder,  strongh^  heated  in  a  retort. 
The  gas  is  given  off  in  great  abundance  and  may  be  collected  over  water.  The  reaction 
is  as  follows:  NaC2H302+NaHO  =  CH4-f  NasCOs.  It  will  be  perceived  that  lime  does 
not  enter  as  ah  element  in  this  calculation.  It  is  introduced  only  to  prevent  the  soda 
from  attacking  the  glass  of  the  retort. 

MARSH-HAWK.     See  Harrier,  ante. 

MARSH-HEN.     See  Rail,  ante. 

MARSHMAN,  Joshua,  d.d.,  an  English  missionary;  1767-1837;  b.  at  Westbury- 
Leigh,  Wiltshire.  While  young  he  showed  a  great  passion  for  reading.  Flis  parents 
being  poor,  he  wns  obliged  to  struggle  for  an  education.  In  1794  he  became  master  of  a 
school  in  Bristol,  and  at  the  same  time  a  student  of  Bristol  academy,  where  he  studied 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac.  Deciding  to  devote  his  life  to  the  missionary  work, 
he  was  sent  in  1799  by  the  Baptist  missionary  society  to  India  to  join  Carey  and  liis  col- 
leagues. The  East  India  company  being  opj^osed  to  mis'jions  in  their  territories,  they 
established  their  mission  at  Serampore,  a  town  on  the  Hoogley,  16  m.  above  Calcutta, 
containing  a  mixed  population  of  Danes,  Dutch,  En»irlish,  and  natives.  Finding  soon 
after  his  arrival  the  support  granted  by  the  society  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  colony, 
he,  with  the  aid  of  his  wife,  opened  two  boarding-schools  for  European  children,  and 
shortly  after  a  school  for  natives,  which  was  soon  filled,  and  the  income  from  this  enter- 
prise, supplemented  by  that  of  Carey  as  instructor  in  the  government  college  at  Fort 
William,  enabled  them  soon  to  make  theii*  mission  independent  of  home  support.     But 
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their  course  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  committee  of  the  society,  who  censured 
without  sulHcient  information,  pinched  tlie  mission,  and  dictated  tlieir  management. 
JSome  American  subscribers  remonstrated  "against  any  part  of  their  contributions  for 
training  young  men  to  the  ministry  being  employed  in  teaching  science."  Tliis  disagree- 
ment continued  for  some  time,  threatening  the  ^success  of  tlie  enterprise.  In  1822  Dr. 
Marsliman  sent  his  sou  John  to  Enghmd  to  endeavor  to  restore  amicable  relations,  which 
mission  being  unsuccessful,  he  himself  iu  1826  returned  in  order  to  confer  with  the 
society.  But  he  failed  iu  his  object,  and  the  matter  ended  in  a  separation  of  the  Seram- 
pore  inission  from  the  society.  He  returned  in  1829  to  Serampore.  He  had  experienced 
a  izreat  athiciion  in  the  death  from  cholera  of  Mr.  Ward,  with  whom  he  and  Dr.  Carey 
had  labored  for  23  years.  The  treatment  of  the  parent  society  deeply  distressed  him. 
He  became  very  melancholy,  wandering  about  unable  even  to  write  a  letter.  In  1834 
Dr.  Carey  died,  leaving  him  alone.  In' 1830  his  daughter,  who  had  married  the  famous 
Christian  soldier,  gen.  Henry  Havelock,  barely  escaped  with  her  life  from  her  bungalow, 
which  had  caught  tire,  losing  one  of  her  three  children  in  the  flames,  fcjoon  after  Dr. 
^larshman  died  from  complete  nervous  prostration.  A  few  days  before  his  death 
arranuements  were  made  in  J.ondon  for  the  reunion  of  the  Serampore  mission  with  the 
parent  society,  and  the  retention  of  Dr.  Marshman  as  superintendent.  In  addition  to  his 
special  missionary  duties.  Dr.  3Iarshman  gave  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  study  of  the 
Bengalee,  Sanskrit,  and  Chinese  huiguages,  which  he  mastered.  He  translated  into 
Chinese  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  four^Gospels,  the  epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Romans  and 
Corinthians.  He  published  also  a  Dissertation  on  the  Characters  and  Sounds  of  tlie  Chinese 
Lanr/aage;  The  Works  of  Confucius,  containing  the  Original  lext,  with  a  Translation; 
C'lacis  Sinica;  Elements  of  Chinese  Granimar,  icith  a  Freliminary  Dissertaiion  on  the 
Characters  and  Colloquial  Medium  of  the  Chinese.  He  assisted  Dr.  Carey  iu  preparing  a 
Sanskrit  granimar  and  a  Bengalee  and  English  dictionary.  Ranmiohun  lioy  having  as- 
sailed llie^miraclcs  of  Christ  in  a  work  eulitled  The  Precepts  of  Jesus  the  Guide  to  Peace, 
Dr.  Marshnian  replied  in  a  series  of  articles  iu  the  Friend  of  India  (a  periodical  issued  by 
the  Serampore  missionaries),  subsequently  republished  in  a  volume  under  the  title  of  A 
Defense  of  the  Deity  and  Atonement  of  Jesus  Christ.     Ramraohun  Roy  replied  to  this.     . 

3IAR8H-ROSEMARY,  the  statice  limonium,  A^ariety  Caroliniana,  natural  order  plum- 
boginticecp,  a  perennial  plant,  growing  iu  salt  marshes  along  the  sea-shore  of  southern  and 
western  Euroi)e.  The  variety  Caroliniana  is  an  American  plant,  growing  in  similar 
localities  on  the  American  coast.  Extending  nortliAvard  along  the  coast  of  British  Amer- 
ica, it  passes  into  S.  hahusiensis.  Marsh-rosemary  has  a  tuft  of  spatulate-oblong,  bristly- 
pointed,  one-ribbed  leaves,  developing  in  August,  a  much-branched,  panicled  scape,  from 
1  to  2  ft.  high,  bearing  numerous  small  lavender-colored  flowers;  fruit,  a  one-seeded 
utricle,  contained  in  the  base  of  the  calyx.  The  root  is  used  in  medicine.  Edward 
Parrish  found  it  to  contain  about  12  per  cent  of  tannin,  a  trace  of  volatile  oil,  a  little 
caoutchouc-like  matter,  gum,  and  other  vegetable  principles.  Chlorides  of  sodium  and 
magnesium,  and  sidphates,  are  among  the  inorganic  constituents.  Marsh-rosemary  was 
long  ago  a  celebrated  remedy  for  hemorrhages,  and  in  recent  times  has  been  used  for  gar- 
gles in  ulcerated  sore  throats. 

MARSI,  an  ancient  tribe  of  central  Italy,  inhabiting  the  district  around  the  lake 
Fucinus  {Logo  di  Celano).  Their  origin,  like  that  of  other  Italian  tribes,  is  involved  in 
obscurity  and  fiction.  They  were  probably  of  Sabine  origin.  They  are  worthy  of  notice 
chiefly  on  account  of  their  w^arlike  spirit.  The  Marsians  were  at  one  time  allies  of  the 
Romans,  but,  in  308  B.C.,  they  revolted  and  joined  the  Samnites.  After  being  subdued 
they  again,  301  B.C.,  shook  off  the  alliance  of  Rome,  but  Avere  beaten  in  the  field,  and  lost 
several  of  their  fortresses.  From  this  time  they  continued  the  firm  allies  of  Rome,  con- 
tributing by  their  valor  to  her  trium})hs  until  the  Italians  were  aroused  in  91  B.C.  to  demand 
a  redress  of  their  wrongs  and  a  .share  in  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  A  war  ensued, 
generally  known  as  the  social  war,  but  frequently  called  the  Marsic  w^r,  because  the 
lilai-si  were  ])rominent  among  the  malcontents.  Their  leader  was  Silus  Pom])?cdius. 
Though  often  defeated,  their  perseverance  gained  the  object  for  which  they  had  taken  up 
arms  in  87  B.C.  The  Marsians,  inhabiting  a  mountainous  district,  were  simple  and  tem- 
perate in  their  habits,  l)ut  hardy,  brave,  and  unyielding.  So  marked  was  their  valor  that 
there  was  a  proverbial  saying  recorded  by  Appian,  "that  Rome  had  a(;hieved  no  triumph 
over  the  Marsi,  or  uAthortt  the  Marsi."  The  ancient  iNIarsi  were  represented  as  enchanters, 
able  to  tame  serpents  and  to  heal  their  bites;  and  it  is  Avorthy  of  note  that  the  jugglers 
who  now  amus(;  the  people  by  handling  s('ri)ents  are  natives  of  the  region  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lago  di  Celano.  I'heir  only  important  town  was  Marruvium  (San  Benedetto),  the 
ruins  of  whicli  are  visible  on  the  east  shore  of  the  lake 

MARSIPOBRA^XH'II,  the  second  of  the  six  orders  of  fi.shes  instituted  by  Huxley, 
including  the  laini)reys  and  the  hag-fishes.  They  are  the  dermopterous  fishes  of  Owen. 
See  IIao;  Lampkey;  a)ite. 

MARS-LA-TOUR,  a  village  and  commune  of  France,  15  m.  from  Metz,  on  the  route 
between  ]Metz  and  Verdun;  pop.  652.  It  is  a  manufacturing  place  of  woolens,  hard- 
ware, oils,  and  dye-stuffs.  Lumber  and  grain  also  are  products.  In  the  15th  c.  it  had  a 
fortified  chateau.  On  Aug.  16,  1870,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  bloody  battle  of  Gravelotte 
bet^veen  the  French  and  the  Geimans. 
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MARSTON,  GiLMAN,  b.  in  Oxford,  N.  H.,  about  1815;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  col- 
lege in  1837,  and  at  the  Cambridge  law-school  in  1840;  settled  at  Exeter,  JST.  H.,  in  1841; 
was  a  member  of  congress,  1859-63  and  1865-67.  He  served  with  distinction  m  the 
war  for  the  union,  first  as  col.  of  the  2d  New  Hampshire,  and  afterwards  as  a  brig.gen. 
of  volunteers. 

MARSTON,  John,  1575-1634;  b.  England;  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  college, 
Oxford,  according  to  Antliony  Wood,  though  this,  like  many  other  points  in  the  poet's 
life,  is  doubtful.  He  is  satirized  under  the  name  of  Demetrius  in  Ben  J obsou'h  Poetaster, 
1601.  The  hostility  between  the  two  poets  seems  to  have  been  at  an  end  in  1605,  when 
Marston  dedicated  to  Jonson  his  play  of  The  Malcontent.  The  same  year  he  joined  with 
Jonson  and  George  Chapman  in  the  authorship  of  Eastward  Hoe.  James  I.  imprisoned 
the  three  authors  on  account  of  some  satire  which  the  play  contained  against  the  Scotch, 
Soon  after  their  release  the  ill-feeling  between  Jonson  and  Marston  broke  out  again,  for 
the  latter,  in  the  preface  to  Sophonisha,  1606,  taunts  Jonson  with  his  plagiarisms  from 
Latin  writers,  and  Jonson,  in  a  conversation  with  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  refers  to 
an  enmity  of  long-standing  between  himself  and  Marston.  The  other  works  of  Marston 
are:  The  Metamorphosis  of  Pigmalion,  1598;  Antonio  and  Mellida,  a  tragedy,  1602;  Anto- 
nio's Bevenge,  a  tragedy,  1602;  The  Butch  Courtesan,  a  comedy.  1605;  Parasetaster.  a 
comedy,  1606;  Whut  You  Will,  a  comedy,  1607;  The  Insatiate  Countess,  a  tragedy,  1613; 
and  The  Scourge  of  Vilkinie,  a  satire  of  great  power.  His  miscellaneous  poetical  works 
were  collected  and  published  by  Mr.  Bowie  in  1764. 

MARSTON,  Westland,  ll.d.,  b.  England,  1820;  studied  law,  but  left  it  for  litera- 
ture. He  was  at  one  time  an  editor  of  the  National  Magazine,  and  an  occasional  con- 
tributor to  the  Athenceum.  He  has  published  Gerald  and  other  Poems  (1842) ;  a  novel  called 
A  Lady  in  heroicn  Bight  (1860);  and  a  collection  of  stories  called  Family  Credit  and  other 
Tales  (1861).  His  principal  literary  activity,  however,  has  been  in  the  direction  of  dra- 
matic literature,  and  of  his  numerous  plavs  we  may  mention  The  Patrician's  Daughter,  a 
tragedy  (1841);  The  Heart  and  the  World  (1847);  Ann  Blake  (1852);  The  Favorite  of  For- 
tune, a  comedy  produced  at  the  Haymarket  theater  in  1866;  A  Hero  of  Bomance  (1867); 
and  Life  for  Life,  a  play  in  blank  verse,  produced  at  the  lyceum  theater  in  1868,  and 
whose  principal  character  was  played  by  the  late  Adelaide  Neilson. 

MARSTON  MOOR,  a  plain  in  Yorkshire,  England,  where,  July  2,  1644,  the 
royalist  force,  under  prince  Rupert,  was  beaten  b}^  the  parliamentary  forces,  English  and 
Scotch,  under  Fairfax  and  the  earl  of  Leven.  The  approach  of  Rupert  forced  Fairfax 
to  abandon  the  siege  of  York,  and  he  took  up  his  position  on  Marston  Moor,  with  about 
25,000  men.  Rupert,  with  about  the  same  number,  came  up  with  him  on  the  afternoon 
of  July  2.  It  was  not  till  about  7  o'clock  that  the  battle,  wiiich  had  up  to  this  time  been 
little  more  than  a  desultory  cannonade,  began  in  earnest,  Rupert,  at  the  front  of  the 
royalist  right,  made  a  fierce  charge  upon  the  parliamentary  left,  which  broke  and  fled  in 
disorder.  The  parliamentary  center  had  likewise  been  broken  by  the  infantry  royalist 
center,  and  had  sufi'ered  heavily.  The  battle  seemed  irretrievably  lost  to  the  parlia- 
mentary leaders,  who  left  the  field.  But  while  the  royalists  were  dispersed  in  search  oif 
plunder  or  in  pursuit  of  the  ehemy,  Cromwell's  famous  "  Ironsides"  brigade,  with  the 
Scotch  regiments,  commanded  by  David  Leslie,  and  some  others,  rallied,  charged  the 
royalists  vigorously,  and  remained  masters  of  the  field,  capturing  1500  prisoners  and  all 
the  royalist  artillery.  The  killed  and  wounded  on  each  side  numbered  about  2,000.  This 
victory  resulted  in  the  occupation  of  York  and  the  control  of  the  whole  north  of  England 
by  the  parliamentary  force. 

MARSTRAND,  Wilhelm,  1810-73;  b.  Copenhagen:  studied  art  there,  at  Munich, 
and  at  Rome.  He  attained  high  rank  by  \\\^  genre  paintings,  and  became  a  professor  and 
director  of  the  Copenhagen  academy.  His  most  meritorious  works  are,  perhaps,  ' '  Return 
of  a  Society  from  a  Popular  Festival,"  and  "Erasmus  Montanus." 

MARSUPIALIA  {ante),  one  of  the  two  orders  of  non-placental  mammals,  includ- 
ing the  opossum  and  kangaroo.  The  other  order,  monotremata  (q.v.),  includes  the  orni- 
tho7'hy7ichus,  duck  mole  or  duck-bill  (q.v.).  The  marsupialia,  with  the  exception  of  the 
genus  didelj^hys  {oTpossxims),  are  exclusively  natives  of  Australia,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  New 
Guinea,  and  neighboring  islands.  They  are  divided  into  two  primary  sections,  diproto- 
dontiamul  polyprotodontia.  Diprotodontia  contains  three  sub-sections:  1.  Bhizophaga, 
■containing  the  wombat,  a  stout,  heavy  animal  2  or  3  ft.  icag,  having  curved,  digging 
claws  upon  the  fore-feet,  and  a  dentition  resembling  that  of  the  herbivorous  rodents. 
There  are  two  incisors  in  each  jaw,  growing  from  permanent  pulps.  There  are  no 
canines,  and  the  incisors  and  premolars  are  separated  by  a  considerable  space.     Dental 
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formula:  i.,  — --;  c,  w^K;pm.,  -— r;  rn.,  - — ^=^4.     It  is  nocturnal  in  habits,   feeding 

upon  roots  and  grass  in  Australia  and  Tasmania.  2.  Poephaga.  This  section  contains 
the  kangaroo  (q.v.)  {inacropodidm)  and  the  kangaroo-rat  {hypsiprymnus).  The  kangaroo- 
rats  differ  from  the  true  kangaroo  in  their  smaller  size  and  w^ell-devcloped  upper  canines, 
and  also  in  having  scaly  tails,  like  the  opossums.  The  dental  formula  of  the  kangaroo  is: 
.    3—3        0—0  1—1  4—4 

^•y  rZi  J  ^•■>  aZa'  ^^•'  rUf '  ^^^•'  ~A — 1=^"-     ^'   Carpophaga.     The  typical  animals  of  this 
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section  are  the  phalan2:ers,  so  called  from  the  fact  that  the  second  and  third  digits  of  the 
hind-feet  are  united  almost  to  their  extremities  (see  Phalangek  and  Flying-Piialanger, 

ante).     Intermediate  between  the  phalangers  and  the  kangaroos  is  the  kangaroo-1)ear  of 

3 3         2 2 

the  colonists,  or  Xhf  koala  (q.v.)  or  phascolarctos,  whose  dental  formula  is:  i.,  - — - ;  c,  - — -  ; 
1-1  4-4     _.  1-1         ^-^ 

The  second  primary  section,  polyprotodontia,  contains  two  sub-sections.  1.  Ento- 
mophaga,  which  contains  the  bandicoot  (q.v.)>  the  opossum  (q.v.),  and  the  banded  ant' 

eater.     The  dental  formula  of  the  bandicoot  is:  i.,  - — :-,c.,  - — - ;  pni.,  ): — -;  m.,  - — 1=48. 

6 — 3        1—1            3—3  4 — 4 
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The  dental  formula  in  the  opossum  is:  i.,  - — -;  c,  - — --;  pm.,  - — -;  m.,  - — 7==  50.     The 

banded  ant-eater,  myrmecohiusfasciatus,  is  a  small,  rather  pretty  animal  of  south-western 
Australia,  dillering  from  the  other  didetphidce  in  not  having  a  prehensile  tail.  The  fore- 
feet have  five  toe:;,  while  the  hind-feet  have  but  four  each.  It  has  a  number  of  light  and 
dark  bands  across  its  back.  These  animals  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  their  molar 
teeth,  having  more  than  any  other  marsupial  antl  exceeded  only  by  some  of  the  arma- 
dillos.    Their  dental  foiTnula   is:  ^.,  -r — -;  c,  - — -;  pvi.,  '- — -;  ^^m  t. — 7. =54.      2.  Sar- 
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cophaga.  This  sub-section  includes  a  number  of  animals  which,  unlike  most  of  the  order, 
are  carnivorous  and  very  rapacious.  The  best  known  are  thylacimis  cynoccplmlus,  or 
the  Tasmanian  wolf  (see  TiiYLAcrPsE,  ant^,  the  dasyurus  ursinus,  or  ursine  opossum, 
also  called  "devil,"  "wildcat,"  and  "hyena"  by  the  settlers  (see  Dasyure,  ante),  and 
also  the  das-ytn'us  mao-ums,  or  long-tailed  dasyure,  sometimes  erroneously  called  the 
spotted  marten,  a  name  given  to  it  in  Phillips's  Voyage.  It  somewhat  resembles  the 
weasel  and  marten  in  form,  but  is  more  clumsy,  although  exceedingly  vigorous,  act-ive, 
and  ferocious.  They  -were  very  troublesome  to  the  first  settlers,  as  was  also  the  ursine 
opossum,  or  "  devil,"  committing  various  depredations. 

Tlie  marsupials  are  regarded  as  the  earliest  developed  mammals  whose  fossils  have 
been  discovered,  although  there  is  some  uncertainty.  The  oldest  known  European  mam- 
mal is  Wid  microlestes  antiguufi  oi  the  upper  triassic  formation,  only  the  teeth  of  which 
have  been  found,  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been  a  marsupial  and  related  to  the  banded 
ant-eater.  The  two  jaw-bones  of  an  allied  animal  were  found  in  the  trias  of  North 
America  by  Prof.  Emmons  several  years  ago,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Owen  they 
belonged  to  an  insectivorous  marsupial  also  allied  to  the  banded  ant-eater.  In  the  stone- 
field  slate  of  the  lower  oolitic  formation  a  great  share  of  the  mammalian  remains  belong 
to'the  small  marsupials.  In  the  upper  oolite  the  remains  are  chiefly  marsupial,  of  the 
size  of  a  hedgehog  and  smaller.  Fossil  marsupialia,  allied  to  the  opossum,  have  been 
found  in  Europe  in  eocene  and  miocene,  and  also  in  the  upper  Jurassic  of  North  America. 
^  MAR'SUPITES,  or  Toktoise  Excrinites,  a  genus  of  extinct  crinoids,  established  by 
Miller,  and  found  only  in  the  cretaceous  formation.  The  calyx  is  of  large  size  and  the 
center  of  its  ])ase  consists  of  a  single  plate,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  uppermost  seg- 
ment of  a  stem,  although  the  animal  is  not  peduncidated  or  attached.  The  pelvis,  there- 
fore, resembles  a  plated  pouch  surrounded  by  two  cycles  of  radials.  See  Ckinoide^, 
ante. 

^  MAR'SYAS,  in  legend,  a  Phrygian  satjT  who  entered  into  a  musical  competition 
with  Apollo,  under  an  agreement  that  the  defeated  contestant  should  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  winner.  The  Pluses  were  selected  as  judges,  and  awarded  the  superioritv  to  Apollo, 
who  accompanied  his  lyre  with  the  voice,  while  3Iarsyas  played  upon  the' pipe  which 
had  been  thrown  away  by  Athene.  Apollo  fia^'cd  jVIarsyas  alive,  and  the  tears  of  the 
rural  divinities  for  the  satyr  were  said  to  liave  formed  the"^  river  named  after  him.  which 
flows  into  the  ^hx-ander.     The  subject  was  a  favorite  one  with  the  ancient  sculptors. 

MAR'TENSEN,  Hans  Lassen,  d.d.,  b.  at  Flensborg,  Denmark,  Aua-.  19,  1808; 
studied  theology  at  the  university  of. Copenhagen;  and  in  1840  became  professor  at  the 
university,  first  in  philosophy,  and  afterwards  in  theology.  In  the  same  3'ear  appeared, 
his  first  ])ook,  Menter  Erloirt,  which  w^as  an  essay  on  tlie^mysticism  of  the  middle  ages. 
It  was  received  with  much  enthusiasm  both  in  Denmark  and  Germany.  In  1841 
appeared  his  Outline  of  a  Syntem  of  Ethies,  followed,  in  1849,  by  GhrlMian  Dogmatics. 
In  the  latter  the  author,  as  a  disciple  of  Ilegel,  undertakes  to  reconcile  faith  and  reason, 
revelation  and  science — a  task  which  he  performed  with  such  acuteness  and  ingenuity 
as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  Christian  readei's  in  many  countries.  In  1845  he  was 
appointed  preacher  to  the  Danish  court,  and  in  1853 elevated  to  the  bishoprick  of  Sealand, 
tlie  highest  dignity  of  tlie  Danish  church.  In  this  position,  by  his  emin(;nt  scholarship, 
his  catholic  spirit,  and  his  tireless  activity,  he  has  exerted  a  powerful  and  beneficent 
inlluence.     In  1872  he  published  a  System  of  Christian  Ethics. 

MARTEN,  SPOTTED,  or  Long-tailed  Dasyure.     See  Matisuptalta. 

MARTHA'S  VINEYARD  (^?//^^0.  -in  island  20  m.  in  length  and  3  to  9  m.  wide,  off 
the  s.e.  coast  of  Massachusetts,  is  a  part  of  Duke's  co.,  and  is  separated  from  Barnstable 
CO.  by  Vineyard  sound,  3^  to  7  m.  in  width;  pop.  '70,  3,678.     It  Was  discovered  by  Bar- 
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tliolomew  Gosnold  in  1602;  and  at  that  time  was  heavily  wooded,  and  contained  deer 
and  other  game,  berries  and  fruits  in  profusion,  a  fresh-water  lake,  springs,  and  many 
wild  vines.  Gosnold  at  first  gave  the  name,  doubtless  in  memory  of  some  friend,  to 
a  barren  islet  (No  Man's  Laud)  lying  s.w.  of  the  larger  island  to  which  he  afterwards 
transferred  the  name.  At  the  period  of  its  discovery,  Martha's  Vineyard  was  found  to  be 
valuable  on  account  of  its  growth  of  sassafras,  which  was  higlily  esteemed  in  Europe 
as  a  medicine,  and  of  which  cargoes  were  carried  away  from  the  island  and  the  main- 
land. In  1647  Thomas  Mayliew,  who  had  become  governor  of  this  island  in  1641,  by 
grant  from  tlie  earl  of  Stirling,  settled  where  Edgartown  now  stands,  and  where  the 
May  hew  family  remained  in  control  until  1710.  Members  of  this  family  conducted 
missionary  enterprises  on  the  island,  among  the  natives,  with  great  zeal  and  earnest- 
ness, and  with  such  success  that  Christian  villages  abounded.  The  new  converts  proved 
their  devotion  by  guarding  the  island  during  the  progrei>s  of  king  Philip's  war;  but 
later  on  they  gradually  died  out.  In  1835  the  island  of  Martha's  Vineyard  was  first 
used  for  the  purposes  of  a  camp-meeting,  9  tents  being  pitched  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent camp-ground.  This  institution  continued  to  thrive  until  it  had  grown  to  its  present 
importance  and  comprehensive  scope.  Of  late  years,  the  annual  gathering  for  religious 
purposes  has  numbered  as  many  as  25,000  persons,  the  meeting  occurring  in  August,  in 
a  large  grove  of  shade-trees.  Here  a  settlement  of  tasteful  cottages  has  grown  up,  the 
site  being  laid  out  in  streets,  lighted  at  night,  and  at  such  a  time  presenting  a  scene 
of  fairy  splendor.  It  has  become  a  place  of  fashionable  resort,  fanulies  from  Boston 
and  other  cities  occupying  the  cottages  during  the  season.  East  of  the  camp-grounds 
a  ledge  of  bluffs  extends  along  the  edge  of  the  shore,  overlooking  the  sea  from  a  height 
of  about  30  feet.  Here  the  village  of  Oak  Bluffs  was  laid  out  in  1868,  and  has  since 
become  a  fashionable  watering-place,  visited  in  the  season  even  from  so  far  s.  as  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  Onk  Bluffs  is  connected  with  Edgartown  by  a  narrow-gauge  rail- 
road. Twenty  m.  distant,  at  the  w.  end  of  the  island,  is  Gayhead,  an  abrupt  and  bold 
coast-line  eminence,  which  is  said  to  be  of  volcanic  origin.  Six  m.  e.  of  Oak  Bluffs  is 
Edgartown  (q. v.),  the  principal  town  on  the  island;  and  be3^ond  this  is  Katama  bay, 
which  is  a  place  of  resort  for  social  entertainment,  and  has  attractions  in  its  beautiful 
scenery.     The  island  is  accessible  by  steamer  from  New  Bedford  and  Wood's  HoU. 

MARTIAL  LAW  (ante)  must  be  distinguished  from  both  military  law  and  military 
government  The  last  denotes  the  rule  of  a  conquered  or  insurrectionary  district  by 
military  authority'",  while  military  law  is  that  branch  of  the  law  which  regards  military 
discipline  and  the  government  of  persons  employed  in  the  military  service.  Martial 
law,  says  Kent,  supersedes  and  suspends  the  civil  law,  but  military  law  is  superadded 
and  subordinate  to  the  civil  law.  As  good  a  definition  as  any  of  martial  law,  which  is 
in  its  nature  somewhat  indefinite,  is  that  given  hj  prof.  Joel  A.  Parker,  in  the  North 
American  Remeic,  Oct.,  1861.  "It  is,"  he  says,  "  that  military  rule  and  authority  w±ich 
exists  in  time  of  war,  and  is  conferred  by  the  laws  of  war,  in  relation  to  persons  and 
things  under  and  within  the  scope  of  active  military  operations,  in  carrying  on  the  war; 
and  which  extinguishes  or  suspends  civil  rights  and  the  remedies  founded  on  them,  for 
the  time  being,  so  far  as  it  may  appear  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  the  full  accomplish- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  Avar."  It  will  be  seen  that  martial  law  is  in  the  highest  degree 
arbitrary  and  capable  of  abuse.  It  may  be  decreed  at  will  by  competent  military  author- 
ity, and  the  only  rule  as  to  the  propriety  of  its  being  established  is  the  test  of  necessity. 
The  duke  of  Wellington,  from  his  place  in  the  English  house  of  lords,  deprecated  its 
employment,  except  under  the  most  urgent  pressure,  and  then  only  with  great  modifi- 
cations. 

In  a  celebrated  Ce3don  case  the  late  lord  chief  justice  Cockburn  Avas  very  reluctant 
to  admit  that  civil  laAv  could  be  superseded  by  court-martial,  except  Avherc,  as  in  India, 
the  military  government  was  absolute;  but  in  the  same  case  Blackburn,  J.,IaiddoW'n 
the  dictum  universally  accepted  in  the  United  States,  that  martial  law  is  derived  from 
statutorj^  provisions  and  founded  on  paramount  necessity.  Thus  the  question  as  to  its 
nature  is  closely  connected  with  the  manner  of  its  exercise,  and  this  again  Avith  the 
responsibility  for  such  exercise.  As  to  its  extent,  we  ma}^  refer  to  a  decision  of  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court  in  the  case  of  Neal  Bow  v.  Bradish  Johnson,  October  term,  1879.  It  Avas 
held:  that  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  while  in  service  in  an  enemy's  countrv,  w^as 
not  liable  to  an  action  in  civil  courts  for  acts  done  in  pursuance  of  a  superior's  orders; 
and  Avlien  any  portion  of  an  enemy's  country  Avas  in  the  military  possession  of  the 
United  States,  the  municipal  laws  were  to  be  continued  in  force  and  administered 
through  the  ordinary  channels  for  the  protection  nnd  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  and 
others  not  in  military  service,  but  not  for  the  protection  or  control  of  army  officers  or 
soldiers.  In  the  supreme  court  of  Missouri  it  has  been  held  that  the  act  of  congress 
making  the  order  or  authority  of  the  president  a  good  defense  for  acts  done  or  left 
undone  duri'iig  the  rebellion,  is  unconstitutional  (64  Mo.,  564).  Where  an  inferior  con 
federate  officer,  under  the  orders  of  his  superior,  destroyed  large  quantities  of  spirits  to 
preserve  the  discipline  of  his  command,  the  courts  of  Mississippi  held  that  such  order 
was  no  defense  in  an  ac;tion  for  damages  brought  after  the  close  of  the  Avar. 

The  Avhole  subject  of  the  relations  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities  in  time  of 
war,  and  especially  the  constitutionality  of  acts  passed  distinctly  as  war  measures,  is  of 
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great  interest,  and.wliile  much  maybe  res  judicata,  there  are  many  points  not  yet  clearly 
determined. 

MAKTIX,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Indiana,  intersected  by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railway, 
dniined  by  the  East  fork,  or  Driftwood  fork,  of  the  White  river,  entering  it  in  the  n.e., 
and  fijrming  i)art  of  its  s.w.  boundary;  about  340  sq.ni.;  pop.  '80,  13,475 — 13,240  of 
American  birth,  IG  colored.  Its  surface  is  hilly,  with  a  large  portion  of  tillable  land 
-till  covered  with  forests.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  and  adapted  to  the  raising  of  live  stock, 
and  the  production  of  fruit,  buckwheat,  oats,  corn,  rye,  wheat,  tobacco,  wool,  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  dairy,  honey,  sorghum,  maple-sugar,  and  tlax.  Its  mineral  prodncts  are 
sandstone  antl  coal;  and  there  are  suli)hur  springs  in  the  n.  portion.  Among  its  manu- 
factories are  tiour-niills,  and  lumber-mills,  spoke  factories,  blast-furnaces,  and  distilleries. 
Seat  of  justice,  Siioals. 

MARTIX,  a  co.  in  e.  Kentucky,  formed  out  of  portions  of  Lawrence  and  Pike 
counties,  has  the  Tug  fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  river  for  its  e.  boundary,  separating  it  from 
West  Virginia;  about  220  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  3,057—3,053  of  American  birth,  32  colored. 
A  range  of  mountains  forms  its  s.w.  border,  and  its  general  surface  is  hiliy,withathick 
growth  of  hardwood  tind)er  on  the  hill-sides.  Its  soil,  near  the  river  and  its  tributaries, 
is  fertile,  and  corn  and  live-stock  are  raised.  Coal  is  found  and  is  easily  mined,  and  salt 
is  manufactured.     Seat  of  justice,  Wartield. 

MARTIN,  an  e.  co.  of  North  Carolina,  touching  on  Albemarle  sound,  and  having 
the  Roanoke  river  for  its  n.  boundary;  520  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  13,140;  traversed  by  the 
Seaboard  and  Raleigh  railroad.  The  surface  is  level  and  in  some  portions  swampy; 
the  country  is  heavily  wooded.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  corn  and  cotton,  Co.  seat, 
Williainston. 

MARTIN,  a  co.  in  s.  Minnesota,  having  the  state  line  of  low^a  for  its  s.  bo^jndary, 
drained  by  the  Chanyuska  river  emptying  into  the  Blue  Earth  river  in  the  next  county, 
with  a  few  sruail  lakes  in  the  n.,  and  Chalk  lake  in  the  s.  portion;  720  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
5.249 — 4,245  (;f  Anu.'rican  birth.  Its  surface  is  somewhat  undulating,  but  spreads  out 
into  l)road  prairies  for  the  most  part.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  and  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
sheep,  the  production  of  Irish  potatoes,  dairy  products,  sorghum,  honey,  and  evtry 
variety  of  grain.  Its  Avater-power  is  utilized  by  flour  and  saw  mills.  Seat  of  justice, 
Fairniount. 

MARTIN  (r<nf^)  I.,  Saint,  d.  655;  son  of  Fabricius,  succeeded  Theodore  I.  in  the 
papal  chair,  a.d.  640;  opposed  the  will  of  the  empei'or  Constans  II.  by  assembling  the 
first  Lateran  council  at  Rome  in  October,  049,  m  which  the  emperor's  decrees  were 
denounced,  the  pope  presiding  over  104  bishops  from  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa. 
Five  sessions  were  held,  and  the  judgment  of  the  council  was  pronounced  in  20  canons, 
anathematizing  itll  those  who  do  not  admit  the  existence  in  Jesus  Christ  of  two  Avills 
and  two  operations;  this  being  the  question  as  to  Avhich  the  emperor  Constans  had  pro- 
noimccd  for  the  opi^osite  side.  The  of)position  to  his  will  on  the  part  of  Martin  enraged 
the  emperor,  who  ordered  the  imprisonment  of  the  pope.  Ke  Avas  accordingly  taken  to 
the  island  of  Naxos  in  June,  653,  and  retained  there  an  exile  until  Sept.  17  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  was  now  taken  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  detained  in  prison  six 
months.  As  he  still  refused  to  recant  his  opinions,  lie  was  exiled  to  the  Thracinn  Cher- 
sonese, where  he  suffered  great  indignities  and  deprivation  until  his  death.  His  body 
was  afterwards  removed  to  Rome,  and  the  church  of  RomC  commemorated  his  name. 
Eighteen  encyclical  letters  are  attributed  to  him,  and  are  published  in  Labbe's  Concilia 
and  the  Bihliothca  Patrnm. — II.,  orMARiNUS  I.,  d.  884;  a  native  of  Montehascone,  in  tiie 
papal  states.  He  was  three  times  pnpal  legate  to  Constantinople;  elected  pope  Dec.  23, 
882,  surviving  his  election  only  14  months. — III.,  or  jNIaiunus  II.,  born  in  Rome,  sue 
(•ceded  Stephen  VHI  in  042,  and  held  the  papacy  4  years,  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  946.  He  was  a  patron  of  learning,  and  was  held  in  high  repute  as  one  whose  exam- 
ple was  Christian  and  noble. 

MARTIN,  Ai-KXANDEK,  LL.D.,  1740-1807;  b.  N.  J.,  of  Irish  parentage;  graduated  at 
the  college  of  New  Jersey  in  1756;  removed  in  1772  to  Guilford  co.,  N.  C. ;  became  a 
member  of  the  eolonial  assembly;  was  appointed  in  1770  col.  of  a  regiment,  and  fought 
at  Brandywine  and  Germantown;  was  state  senator  for  several  terms  between  1770  and 
1785;  speaker  of  the  senate  in  1787-88,  and  acting  governor  in  1781-82;  was  elected 
governor  in  1782;  re-elected  in  1789;  was  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  constitutional  conven- 
tion; U.  8.  senator.  1793-99. 

MARTIN,  Bkn.tamin  Nrcirm.AS.  d.d..  b.  at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J..  Oct.  20,  1816:  grad 
nated  at  Yale  college  in  1837,  and  at  the  divinity  school  in  1840;  settled  as  paslor  of  a 
Congregational  church  in  Hadlev.  Mass.,  1843-47,  and  as  i^astor  of  the  Fourth  Pies 
byterian  church  in  Albany  in  1848-49.  In  1852  he  became  professor  of  jhetoric  and 
intellectual  philo-sophy  in  the  university  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  place  he  still 
retains. 

MARTIN,  Bon  Louts  Henri,  b.  at  St."  Quentin.  Feb.  20.  1810;  son  of  a  magistrate 

of  that  city.     At  the  age  of  20  he  was  recognized   as  a  youth  of  unusual   elevation   of 

mind  and  independence  of  spirit,  tempered  with  a  mild  and  modest  manner.     Educated 

for  the  practice  of  law  he  found  time  "for  his  tendency  to  literaiy  expression  in  other 
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channels  and  on  many  diverse  subjects.  In  partnership  with  anotlier  youth  he  pub- 
lished a  novel  entitled  I'oui'  du  Loup  in  2  volumes,  and  contributed  quite  a  number  of 
little  poems  to  the  journals.  These  were  followed  by  many  other  romances.  While 
working  with  Paul  Lacroix,  it  was  suggested  that  they  should  compile  a  history  of 
France,  to  be  made  up  of  extracts  from  different  authors.  One  vohime  was  published, 
when  Lacroix  abandoned  it,  but  Martin  resolved  to  goon.  It  became  an  enormous  labor. 
The  first  volume  of  Martin's  work  appeared  in  1837,  and  18  volumes  followed  down  to 
1854.  In  1844  the  academy  of  inscription  gave  him  a  prize  of  9,000  francs;  in  1851  he 
received  the  first  prize.  In  1860  the  work  as  far  as  completed  was  published  in  a  new 
form  in  16  octavo  volumes.  With  the  history  of  France  by  Thierr}^  it  occupies  the 
highest  place.  Martin  is  a  distinguished  member  of  the  republican  party  in  France.  la 
1848  he  was  appointed  by  Carnot  provisional  minister  of  public  instruction,  but  the  re- 
actionary methods  of  the  government  induced  him  to  resign.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
he  was  made  mayor  of  one  of  the  arrondissements  of  Paris,  and  endeavored,  without  suc- 
cess, to  dissuade  the  communists  from  their  assumption  of  the  government.  He  was 
elected  from  two  districts  to  the  national  assembly,  which  he  entered  early  in  1871,  and 
took  his  seat  with  the  extreme  left.  In  July,  1871,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  moral  and  political  science,  and  in  October  councilor-general  of  his  native 
department  de  V Aisne.  Besides  the  history  of  France  the  following  are  among  his  works: 
Minuit  et  Midi,  1832,  reprinted  in  1855  under  the  title  of  Tancrede  de  llohan;  L'Abhaye- 
au-Bois,  ou  la  Femme  de  Chambre;  Hisioire  de  Soissons,  1837;  De  la  France,  de  son  genie 
et  de  ses  destinSes,  1847;  Daniel Mauin,  1855;  L'  Unite  Italien  et  la  France,  1861 ;  Jean  Rey- 
naud,  1863;  Pologne  et  Moscovie,  1863;  Vercingetorix,  1865;  La  Russie  d' Europe,  1866; 
Histoire  de  France  popidaire,  1867;  Etudes  d' archeologie  Celtique. 

MARTIN,  David,  1639-1721;  a  French  Protestant  clergyman,  exiled  to  Holland  by 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  wi)ere  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  in  Utrecht. 
He  was  author  of  the  History  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  printed  in  French  and 
Dutch  at  Amsterdam  in  1700.  It  was  copiously  embellished  with  fine  engravings,  and 
is  known  as  Moriier's  Bible. 

MARTIN,  Felix,  b.  at  Auray,  France,  in  1804.  In  1842  he  was  sent  as  a  French 
Jesuit  priest  to  Canada  to  revive  the  missions  there;  frmnded  St.  Mary's  college  in  Mon- 
treal; collected  material  for  the  history  of  Canada,  and  has  jjublished  and  edited  many 
w^orks  throv/ing  light  on  the  old  Canadian  Jesuit  missions;  among  which  are  the  follow- 
ing: Manuel  du  Pelerin  de  Notre Dayne  de  bon  Secour,  Montreal,  1848;  Relation  des  Jesuits, 
an  enlarged  edition  of  O'Callaghan's  work;  Mission  da  Canada,  relations  inedites,  Paris, 
1861;  De  Montcalm  en  Canada,  1867.  He  assisted  Carayon  in  a  series  of  volumes  on  the 
Jesuit  missions. 

MARTIN,  Francis  Xavier,  ll.d.,  1764-1846;  b.  France;  settle*d  in  Martinique, 
where  he  engaged  in  business,  but  failed.  In  1786  he  removed  to  North  Carolina,  and 
gave  French  lessons.  He  then  learned  the  printe/'s  trade,  edited  a  newspnper,  and  pub- 
lished a  number  of  works,  among  them  a  series  of  treatises  on  the  duties  of  public 
oflficers,  the  fruit  of  his  studies  for  the  bar,  to  which  he  had  already  been  admitted.  He 
compiled  the  colonial  statutes  of  North  Carolina,  and  made  digests  of  the  state  statutes. 
To  him,  also,  are  due  the  first  published  volumes  of  North  Carolina  state  law  reports. 
He  served  as  a  judge  of  the  territory  of  Mississippi  for  a  year,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  a  similar  position  in  the  territory  of  Orleans.  He  had  already  translated,  while  in 
North  Carolina,  the  work  of  Pothier  on  Obligations,  and  his  familiarit}^  with  the  civil  law 
enabled  him  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  new  state  of  Louisiana, 
whose  first  attorney-general  he  was.  Two  years  later,  in  1815,  he  was  appointed  a  jus- 
tice of  the  Louisiana  state  court,  and  remained  in  that  office  till  his  denth.  An  almost 
total  blindness,  from  which  he  suffered  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties.  He  reported  the  decisions  of  the  Orleans 
superior  court  from  1819  to  1830,  and  of  the  Louisiana  supreme  court  from  1813  to  1830. 
He  published  a  history  of  North  Carolina  in  1829  and  of  Louisiana  in  1827.  Harvard 
and  Nashville  universities  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  ll.d. 

MARTIN,  Sir  James  Ranald,  1800-74;  b.  at  Kilmuir,  Skye;  entered  the  medical 
staff  of  the  Bengal  army  in  1818.  He  was  appointed  sanitary  commissioner  in  England 
in  1841,  knighted  in  1860,  and  made  examining  physician  of  the  secretary  of  state  for 
India,  inspector-general  of  hospitals,  etc.  His  work  On  the  Influence  of  Tropical  Climates, 
published  in  1855,  is  regarded  as  an  authority. 

MARTIN,  Josiah,  1737-86;  b.  Va. ;  entered  the  British  army  as  ensign  in  1756,  and 
was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieut.col.  In  1771  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  North  Carolina,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  w^ar  took  refuge  on  board 
a  British  man-of-war;  was  with  the  British  fleet  before  Charleston  in  1776,  and  withCorn- 
wallis  at  the  battle  of  Camden  in  1780.  After  this  he  withdrew  to  Long  Island,  and 
thence  to  England,  and  died  in  London. 

MARTIN,  Luther,  ll.d.,  1744^1826;  b.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1766;  was  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Virginia  and  Maryland;  a  member  of  con- 
gress in  1784-85;  attornej^-general  of  Maryland  in  1788  and  1818.  As  a  member  ol  the 
convention  which  framed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  he  earnestly  opposed  the 
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adoption  of  that  instniment.  In  1814  he  was  appointed  judpre  of  over  and  torminer  in 
Baltimore.  He  was  a  zealous  friend  of  Aaron  Burr,  cle fending  him  on  his  trial  foi 
treason.     Dieil  in  2sew  York. 

MARTIX,  RonEHT  Montgomery,  b.  Enghind  about  1805;  dis'inguish.ed  as  a  geog- 
niplier  and  slalistieian;  author  of  T/ie  Colonie.s  of  the  liritisJi  Empire;  The  British  Colo- 
nial Library;  llic  lliatory,  Antiqiritic!<,  Topof/rapJiy,  and  Statistics  of  East ent  India ;  Ire- 
land Before  and  After  the  Union;  China,  Political,  Coniinercial,  and  Social; 'The Hudson'' s 
Btiy  Territories;  The  Indian  Empire;  and  Progress  and  Present  State  of  British  India 
(1802).  He  "was  for  several  years  editor  of  the  Colonial  Magazine;  he  also  superintended 
the  publication  of  The  Illustrated  Atlas  and  Modern  History  of  the  World. 

MARTIN,  AIME.     See  Aime-Maktin. 

MARTIN EAU,  James  {ante),  is  of  French  lineage.  His  father  was  in  luunble  cir- 
cumstanies — a  manufacturer  of  bombazines.  From  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  his 
sermons  attraeicd  attention  by  their  deep  earnestness  and  strong  grasp  upon  the  gravest 
problems  of  hunnui  Hie.  While  he  was  preaching  in  Liverpool  in  1889,  he  took  part 
with  J.  II.  Thoni  and  Henry  Giles  in  a  controversy  with  thirteen  clergymen  of  the 
church  of  England  upon  themes  involving  the  points  of  difference  betwx^en  Unitarians 
and  evangelical  Christians.  The  lectures  on  botii  sides  were  publislied  in  2  vols.,  entitled 
Unitarian i.sni  Confuted,  and  Unitarianism  Defended.  The  themes  discussed  by  Mr.  Mar- 
tineau  in  these  volumes  were:  "  The  Bible;"  "  The  Deity  of  Christ;"  "Vicarious  Redemp- 
tion ;"  "The  Christian  View  of  Moral  Evil ;"  and  "Christianity  without  Priest  and  without 
Ritual."  He  r;ud;s  by  universal  consent  among  the  profoundest  thinkers  and  metaphysi- 
<'ians  of  the  age,  and  probably  is  not  surpassed  by  any  living  writer  for  the  charming  sim- 
plicity and  forceful  clearness  of  his  style.  He  has  done  much  for  his  sect,  but  far  more  for 
('hrisiianity  itself  by  his  efforts  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  faith  and  reason  in  religion. 
Pie  has  tiistinguished  himself,  especially  in  tlie  last  few  years,  as  the  champion  of  spir- 
itual faith  against  the  various  schools  of  atheism  and  materialism,  winning  thus  the 
admiration  and  gi-atitude  of  Christians  of  every  name.  His  lieligion  and  Modern  Mate- 
rialitfm  was  published  in  New  York  in  1874.  Since  that  time  he  has  written  quite 
extensively  for  current  reviews  and  magazines,  though  ill-health  compelled  him  several 
years  ago  to  retire  from  the  pulpit. 

MARTINDALE,  John  H.,  b.  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y..  1815;  graduated  at  West  Point, 
and  served  for  a  time  in  the  army,  but  resigned  in  1836  to  become  a  railroad  engineer. 
In  1838  he  settled  in  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  practicing  law  there  until  1851,  wdien  he  removed 
to  Rochester.  He  enlisted  in  the  w\ar  for  the  union  in  1861,  was  appointed  a  brig. gen 
of  volunteers,  and  led  a  brigade  in  Porter's  corps  in  the  peninsular  campaign  of  1862. 
He  was  military  governor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  from  Nov.,  1862,  until  May,  1864, 
when  he  joined  the  18th  corps  of  the  army  of  the  James,  and  was  in  the  battles  of  Cold 
Harl)()r  and  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  He  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health,  Sept.  13,  1864, 
and  was  elected  attorney-general  of  the  state  of  New  York  in  1866. 

MARTIN  DE  MOUSSY,  Jean  Antotne  Victor,  1810-70;  b.  at  Moussy-la-Vieiix, 
France;  'Jtudied  medicine  in  Paris,  and  practiced  in  the  military  hospitals.  In  1841  he 
went  to  Montevideo.  S.  A.,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  for  13 
years,  keei)ing  all  that  time  a  meteorological  register.  During  the  siege  of  Montevideo, 
which  continued  9  years,  he  was  director  of  the  medical  service  to  the  French  and  Italian 
legions.  After  the  downfall  of  Rosas,  the  Argentine  dictator,  in  1852,  Dr.  Martin  de 
Moussy  was  emj)loyed  by  the  government  of  president  Urquiza  to  prepare  a  geograph- 
ical description  of  the  republic.  In  the  execution  of  this  task  he  spent  4  yea'i-s  in  con- 
.stant  travel,  vi>iting  Paraguay,  the  Gran  Cliaco,  portions  of  Chili  and  Bolivia,  and  all 
the  Argentine  provinces  in  snccession.  The  results  of  his  labors  are  embodied  in  his 
work  in  3  vols.,  entitled,  Description,  geographique  et  statistique,  dela  Confederation  Argen- 
tine. This  work,  with  the  atlas  accompanying  it,  is  of  the  highest  authority.  Dr.  Mar- 
tin de  Moussy  was  also  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Encyclopedie  des  Connai'ssances  utiles, 
and  of  the  Dictionnaire  Politique.     Died  in  Paris. 

MARTINET,  Aciitlle  Louir,  b.  Paris,  1806;  studied  cnorraving  at  Rome,  wdiere 
he  won  the  second  L'-nind  prize  in  1826,  and  the  first  in  1830.  He  hns  ensTaved  fromtiie 
works  of  the  great  Italian  painters,  iitid  the  most  celebrated  living  artisVs  as  w-ell.  His 
earliest  notable  success  was  an  engraving,  exhibited  in  1835  of  Rembrandt's  portrait  of 
himself;  andamonghis  later  works  may  be  mentioned  engravings  of  Murillo's  "Nativity  " 
1869;  and  Heim's  "Martyrdom  of  St.  Juliette,"  1873. 

MARTINEZ  DE  LA  ROSA,  Francisco.  1789-1862;  b.  Spain;  studied  law  at  the 
university  of  Granada,  and  was  appointed  lecturer  on  ethics  at  the  university  of  S. 
Miguel  when  less  than  20  years  old.  The  French  had  just  invaded  Spain,  and  he 
entered  enthusiastically  into  the  national  moveniQut.  He  was  employed  ])y  the  jnnta  of 
Gnrnada.  his  native  town,  to  get  arms  and  supplies  for  the  Spanish  cause  from  the 
English  at  Gibraltar,  and  he  afterwards  went  to  England  on  the  same  errand.  Thei-e, 
in  1811,  his  first  poem,  Zaragoza.  was  published.  Rewrote  also,  while  in  London,  a 
sketch  of  the  Spanish  war  of  independence  for  Blanco  White's  paper.  El  Espafiol,  then 
being  pul)lished.  On  his  return  to  Spain  he  produced,  at  Cadiz,  a  tragedy  called /.a 
Vinda  de  Padilla,  which  was  successful,  and  was  followed  by  a  comedy  Lo  que  puede  un 
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Empleo,  satirizing  political  life.  In  1813  he  was  returned  to  the  cortes  from  Granada,  and 
at  once  look  a  high  position  as  an  orator.  He  was  a  supporter  of  the  constitution  of 
1812,  which  king  Ferdinand,  on  his  return  to  Spain  in  1814,  overthrew,  when  Martinez 
was  sentenced  to  imprisoiunent  for  10  years.  Released  by  an  iusurrection  in  1820,  he 
was  for  a  short  time  secretary  of  state,  but  his  opinions  had  somewhat  moderated  during 
his  absence,  and  he  lost  favor  with  the  populace,  to  avoid  whose  violence  he  resigned, 
'i  he  next  elev<in  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  Paris,  with  an  occasional  trip  toltaly 
and  Germany.  Between  1827  and  1837  he  published  at  Paris  a  collection  of  his  Ohran 
Littrarias  in  5  vols.  These  contain,  besides  (he  Vinda  de  Padilla,  4  other  plays:  L<(, 
jSHfia  en  Casa  y  la  Madre  en  la  Mascara;  Edipo,  a  classical  tragedy;  Aben  Humeya, 
founded  <m  the  Moorish  insurrection  under  Philip  II.;  and  La,  Conjuracion  de  Venecia, 
written  in  the  manner  of  the  French  romanticists.  In  the  collection  are  also  included  a 
F<oetica,  or  treatise  on  the  art  of  poetry,  and  a  number  of  essaj^s  on  Spanish  literatuie. 
In  1830  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Spain,  and  began  to  write  a  historical  novel,  Bofia 
Imbel  de  Holis,  the  last  volume  of  which  was  not  published  till  1846.  Meanwhile  he 
became  the  head  of  a  libei-al  ministry,  and  was  the  author  of  the  royal  statute  of  1834. 
which  created  a  constitutional  government  like  the  English,  and  took  aw\ay  the  ancient 
privileges  of  the  provinces.  The  abolition  of  these  privileges  caused  a  revolt  by 
the  Basque  provinces,  which  attached  themselves  to  Don  Carlos;  civil  war  broke  out, 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa  and  the  moderates  became  more  and  more  unpopular,  an  attempt 
was  made  upon  his  life  in  1835,  and  the  next  year  he  resigned.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  opposition  in  the  cortes,  and  he  once  more  took  office;  but  the  constitution  of  181-3 
was  restored,  the  royal  statute  annulled,  and  on  the  fall  of  queen  Christina  in  1840  he 
again  went  to  Paris,  and  resumed  the  composition  of  Espirilu  del  Siglo,  a  work  on  poli- 
tical science,  which  had  been  begun  in  1835,  and  whose  tenth  and  last  volume  w\as  pub- 
lished in  1851.  Upon  the  fall  of  Espartero  he  entered  the  Narvaez  cabinet,  and  was 
afterwards  ambassador  to  Paris  and  to  Rome,  Returning  to  Spain  he  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  chamber  of  the  peers;  and  he  was  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Spanish 
academy. 

MARTIN  MAR-PRELATE,  Controversy  of.  Certain  tracts;  appeared  in  England 
about  1580,  described  b}'^  Hardwick  in  his  church  history  "as  a  series  of  scurrilous  libels 
in  which  the  queen,  bishops,  and  the  rest  of  the  conforming  clergy  were  assailed  with 
every  kind  of  contumely."  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  some  Puritan 
radicals  in  the  height  of  the  controversy  between  the  church  and  the  Puritans.  One 
writer  thinks  "there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  was  a  contrivance  of  the  Jesuits;" 
but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  Two  Puritan  divines,  Udal  and  Penry,  were  tried,  and 
charged  with  the  authorship,  but  they  refused  to  make  any  disclosures,  and  the  real 
authorship  of  the  lampoons  was  never  known.  Neale,  in  his  history  of  the  Puritans,  gives 
their  titles  and  contents. 

MARTINSBURG,  a  t.  in  n.e.  West  Virginia,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
a  region  of  great  fertility;  pop.  '80,  6,384.  It  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Martinsburg  and 
Potomac  division  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and 
is  the  center  of  an  important  and  increasing  trade.  It  is  78  m.  e.  of  Cumberland,  and 
100  m.  w.  of  Baltimore.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  water-works  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$90,000,  a  large  court-house,  3  newspapers,  11  churches,  3  banks  (one  national),  with  a 
capital,  collectively,  of  $200,000.  It  has  a  fine  market,  a  variety  of  stores,  and  a  number 
of  railroad  repair  shops,  employing  600  hands.  Its  industries  are  the  manufacture  of 
furniture  and  carriages;  it  has  also  distilleries,  planing  and  flour  mills.  There  are  6 
excellent  public  schools,  and  2  seminaries  for  girls. 

MARTYN,  Henry,  1781-1812;  b.  Truro,  co.  of  Cornwall,  England;  of  humble  origin, 
his  father  being  a  laborer  in  the  mines  of  Gwenap.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  placed 
at  the  grammar  school  of  Truro  with  Dr.  Carden,  where  he  made  great  proficiency  in 
the  classics.  Remaining  here  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  a  vacant  scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford,  but,  being  unsuccessful,  he 
returned  to  Dr.  Carden's  school,  and  after  two  years'  study  entered,  in  1797,  St.  John's 
college,  Cambridge;  obtained  in  1801  the  highest  academical  honor  of  "  senior  wrangler" 
and  the  prize  for  the  greatest  proficiency  in  mathematics;  in  1802  was  chosen  fellow  of 
his  college,  besides  gaining  the  first  prize  for  the  best  Latin  prose  composition.  The 
sudden  death  of  his  father  and  the  earnest  preaching  with  the  faithful  coimsel  of  jMr. 
Simeon,  the  university  preacher,  led  to  his  conversion  and  dedication  to  the  mini>tiy. 
A  remark  of  Mr.  Simeon  on  the  good  resulting  from  the  services  of  Dr.  Carey  in  India, 
and  a  perusal  of  the  Life  of  David  Brainerd,  led  to  his  deciding  to  be  a  missionary. 
Bright  prospects  of  honorable  distinction  at  Cambridge,  intense  enthusiasm  in  literaiy 
pursuits,  an  exquisite  relish  for  the  refined  enjoyments  of  social  life,  affected  not  his 
purpose.  After  receiving  ordination'  in  1803,  he  was  curate  of  the  rev.  C,  Simeon ; 
in  1804  he  w\as  public  examiner  in  St.  John's  in  the  classics  and  Locke's  treatise  on  the 
understanding;  in  1805  he  sailed  for  India  as  chaplain  in  the  East  India  company's 
service,  and  reached  Calcutta  in  May,1806;  in  September  received  his  appointment  to  Dina- 
pore,  and  soon  conducted  worship  among  the  natives  in  their  own  vernacular,  and 
established  schools  for  their  instruction.  He  engaged  while  here  in  the  study  of  Sanskrit, 
in  revising  the  sheets  of  his  Hindustani  versiou  of  the  New  Testament,  and  superin  ■ 
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tending  tlie  Persian  translation  made  by  Sabat.  lie  had  religions  discussions  daily  with 
his  niooushee  and  pundit.  In  18UT  he  e(>in[)letcd  the  translation  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  into  Hindustani.  In  Marcli  of  the  same  year  he  tinished  a  Commentary  on  the 
Piinibks.  In  ISOi)  his  ministry  among  the  heathen  began  and  he  was  stationed  at 
Cawnpore.  He  sulfered  exceedingly  in  the  journey  from  Dinapore  from  the  intense 
Ileal.  And  soon  after  his  arrival  he  preached  to  a  thousand  soldiers  in  a  hollow  square, 
in  the  open  air,  with  the  heat  so  great  that  even  before  sunrise  many  dropped  down  from  its 
effect.  He  continued  his  work  among  the  hundreds  of  heathen  mendicants  who  crowded 
around  him.  Having  perfected  him.-elf  in  the  Persian  language,  he  decided  to  extend 
his  labors  to  that  country,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Shiraz,  where  he  revised,  with 
the  aid  of  learned  natives,  his  Persian  and  Arabic  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  held  discussions  with  the  mollahs  and  sufis,  many  of  whom  were  greatly  impressed. 
"Henry  Martyn,"  said  a  Persian  moUah,  "was  never  beaten  in  argument;  he  was  a 
good  num.  a  nian  of  God."  In  view  of  the  effect  of  his  frequent  discussions,  and  of  his 
being  engaged  in  a  transhition  of  the  Xew  Testament  into  Persian,  the  preceptor  of  all  the 
mollahs  Wrote  an  Arabic  defense  of  Mohammedanism.  To  this  Martyn  replied  in 
Persian.  At  Shiraz  he  helil  a  public  discussion  with  a  prof(iSsor  of  Mohammedan  law, 
and  another  more  important  wiih  Mirza  Ibraheem  in  a  court  of  the  palace  of  one  of  the 
Persian  princes,  where  was  collected  a  large  body  of  mollahs.  Having  finished  his 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  he  commenced  a  version  of  the  Psalms  from  the 
Hebrew.  Having  ordered  two  copies  of  the  New  Testament  to  be  prepai-eci,  one  for  the 
king  of  Persia,  tne  other  for  the  prince  Abbas  Mirza,  his  son,  he  left  Shiraz  for  Talaiz 
to  make  the  presentation,  but  was  seized  with  fever  on  the  way  and  so  prostrated  that 
he  found  it  necessary  to  seek  a  change  of  climate.  Compelled  thus  so  relinquish  his 
purpose,  sir  Gore  Ouseley,  the  British  ambassador,  promised  to  present  the  New  Testi- 
ment  at  court,  whicii  he  did,  and  the  king  publicly  expressed  his  approbation  of  the 
work.  The  ambassador  also  carried  the  MS.  to  St.  Petersburg,  where,  under  his 
superintendence,  it  was  printed  and  put  into  circulation.  Martyn  now  decided  to  return 
to  England,  and  Sept.,  1812,  set  out  for  C/'onstantinople,  reaching  Tocat  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  his  utter  prostration  compelled  him  to  stop.  Either  falling  a  victim  to  the  plague 
then  raging  or  sinking  under  the  disease  which  had  so  greatly  reduced  him,  he  died  Oct. 
16,  1812,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age.  A  monument  was  erected  at  Tocat  in  1856.  He 
was  the  author  of  Sermois,  Controcersial  Tracts,  Journals  and  Letters. 

MARTYNIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  hignoniacece  (q.v.).  They  are 
low,  branching  annuals  with  thick  stems;  leaves  simple,  rounded;  fiow^ers  in  racemes, 
large,  bell-shaped,  and  somewhat  2-lipped;  fertile  stamens.  4,  sometimes  only  2.  The 
fruit  is  a  pod  with  a  long  incurved  beak;  when  ripe  the  pod  splits  into  2-hooked  horns, 
opening  at  the  apex,  between  the  horns.  Seeds  numerous,  black,  with  a  thick,  wrinkled 
coat.  The  plant  has  a  rather  unpleasant  odor.  There  are  seven  or  eight  species,  which 
are  natives  of  warm  countries,  except  M.  proboscidea,  which  is  a  native  of  the  United 
States,  growing  on  the  Ijanks  of  the  Mississippi,  in  southern  Illinois,  and  south-westward. 
It  is  called  the  unicorn  plant,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  fruit,  which,  w^hen  the 
pods  are  young,  are  u.sed  for  making  pickles.  The  leaves  of  this  species  are  heart-shaped, 
oblitjue,  entire,  the  upper  alternate;  corolla  dull  white  or  purplish,  or  spotted  with 
yellow  and  purple:  endocarp  of  the  fruit  crested  on  one  side,  long  beaked.  M.  fragrans, 
from  New  Mexico,  has  violet  purple  flow^ers,  having  a  rather  pleasant  odor,  somewhat 
like  that  of  vanilla. 

]MAltTYR,  Peter,  Italian  historian.     See  Angiiiera. 

M A ItTY  11,  Peter,  Protestant  reformer.     See  Vermigli,  Pietro  Martire. 

MARVIN,  Enoch  M..  d.d..  b.  Warren  co.,  Mo.,  June  12,  1823;  in  1841  became  a 
minister  of  tiie  Methodist  P^pi.scopal  church  and  a  member  of  the  jNIissouri  conference. 
He  was  elccied  a  bishop  of  the  M.  E.  church,  south,  at  the  general  conference  held  in 
New  Orleans  in  1866.  He  enjoys  a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  has  published  a 
treatise  on  'l"///;  Work  o^'  GJirUt.     His  official  residence  is  at  St.  Louis. 

MAR  WAR.     See  Joidpore,  ante. 

MARX,  Karl,  b.  Prussia,  1818;  educated  at  Bonn  and  Berlin;  in  1842  went  to 
Cologne,  where  he  edited  the  llheinUche  Zeitung  for  a  year,  when  it  was  suppressed.  He 
now  eslablishcd  himself  in  Paris  and  undertook,  with  Arnold  Huge,  the  publication  of 
an  edition  of  Hegel's  PhVowphy  of  Jurispradetice,  revised,  and  other  literarv  labors. 
Having  employed  the  press  to  attack  Prussia,  the  Prussian  government  asked  his  expul- 
sion from  France, "which  was  granted,  and  he  settled  in  Brussels  in  1846.  He  had  now 
becf)me  inteiesled  in  the  International,  the  new  socio  political  organization,  and  devoted 
himscir  with  ardor  to  the  promulgation  of  advanced  views  concerning  the  rii^dits  of  labor 
and  of  the  laboring-class.  After  the  revolution  of  1848  he  again  went  to  Paris,  his  sen- 
tence of  l)anisliment  bring  now  rendered  inoperative;  but  soon  afterwards  established  in 
Co]ogu(ilhQ  JVcue  Rhemi.Hr/ie  Z(i.(n)ig,  in  tlie  interest  of  social  and  political  liberty.  He 
was  by  this  time  a  pronounceil  agitator,  constantly  embroiled  with  the  authorities  on 
account  of  tlu;  progressive  character  of  his  ideas  and  the  boldness  of  his  utterances.  In 
1849  he  commit i(;d  himself  in  the  instance  of  the  Baden  insurrection,  and  was  expelled 
from  Germany,  retiring  once  more  to  France  and  thence  to  London,  where  he  has  resided 
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ever  since.  In  1864  he  became  a  member  of  the  International;  and  having  been  chosen 
to  prepare  the  constitution  and  other  initial  documents  of  the  organization,  these  were 
adopted  at  the  congress  of  Geneva  in  1866.  In  framing  these  important  documents, 
Marx  came  in  competition  with  Mazzini  and  Bakmiin,  both  of  whom  prepared  pro- 
grammes for  this  occasion.  Tlie  statement  by  Marx  of  tlie  foundation  and  motive  of  tiie 
International,  is  precise,  definite,  and  conclusive,  without  being  so  radical  and  revolu- 
tionary as  the  ideas  of  some  of  its  members,  including  Marx  himself;  who,  on  the  occur- 
rence of  the  atrocities  of  the  commune  in  Paris,  did  not  hesitate  to  issue  a  pamphlet 
indorsing  the  action  of  the  comumnists.  The  rules  of  the  International,  as  framed  by 
Marx  and  adopted  by  the  congress  of  Geneva,  were  as  follows:  "Considering  that  the 
emancipation  of  the  working  classes  must  be  conquered  by  the  working  classes  them- 
selves ;  that  the  struggle  for  the  emancipation  of  the  working  classes  means  not  a  struggle  for 
class  privileges  and  monopolies,  but  for  equal  rights  and  duties,  and  the  abolition  of  all 
class  rule;  that  the  economical  subjection  of  the  man  of  labor  to  the  monopolizer  of  the 
means  of  labor,  that  is,  the  sources  of  life,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  servitude  in  all  its  forms, 
of  all  social  misery,  mental  degradation  and  political  dependence;  that  the  economical 
emancipation  of  tlie  working  classes  is  therefore  the  great  end  to  which  every  political 
movement  ought  to  be  subordinate  as  a  means;  that  all  efforts  aiming  at  that  great  end 
have  hitherto  failed,  from  the  want  of  solidarity  between  the  manifold  divisions  of  labor 
in  each  country,  and  from  the  absence  of  a  fraternal  bond  of  union  between  the  working 
classes  of  different  countries;  that  the  emancipation  of  labor  is  neither  a  local  nor  a 
national,  but  a  social  problem,  embracing  all  countries  in  which  modern  society  exists, 
and  depending  for  its  solution  on  the  concurrence,  practical  and  theoretical,  of  the  most 
advanced  countries;  that  the  present  revival  of  the  working  classes  in  the  most  industrious 
countries  of  Europe,  while  it  raises  a  new  hope,  gives  solemn  warning  against  a  relapse 
into  the  old  errors,  and  calls  for  the  immediate  combination  of  the  still  disconnected 
movements:  for  these  reasons,  the  first  international  working-men's  congress  declares 
that  this  international  association,  and  all  societies  and  individuals  adhering  to  it,  will 
acknowledge  truth,  justice,  and  morality  as  the  basis  of  their  conduct  toward  each  other 
and  toward  all  men,  without  regard  to  color,  creed,  or  nationality.  This  congress  con- 
siders it  the  duty  of  a  man  to  claim  the  rights  of  a  man  and  a  citizen,  not  only  for  him- 
self, but  for  every  man  who  does  his  duty.  No  rights  without  duties,  no  duties  without 
rights.  And  in  this  spirit  they  have  drawn  up  the  following  rules  of  the  international 
association:  1.  This  association  is  established  to  afford  a  central  medium  of  comnnmica- 
tion  and  co-operation  between  workingmen's  societies  existing  in  different  countries  and 
aiming  at  the  same  end,  viz. :  the  protection,  advancement,  and  complete  emancipation 
of  the  working  classes.  2.  The  name  of  the  society  shall  be  "  The  International  Working 
Men's  Association."  3.  The. general  covmcil  shall  consist  of  workingmen  belonging  to 
the  different  countries  represented  in  the  international  association.  It  shall  from  its  own 
members  elect  the  officers  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  business,  sucli  as  a  president, 
a  treasurer,  a  general  secretary,  corresponding  secretaries  for  the  different  countries,  etc. 
The  congress  appoints  annually  the  seat  of  the  general  council,  elects  a  number  of  mem- 
bers, with  power  to  add  to  their  numbers,  and  appoints  time  and  place  for  the  meeting  of 
the  next  congress.  The  delegates  assemble  at  the  ai)pointed  time  and  place  without  any 
special  invitation.  The  general  council  may,  in  case  of  need,  change  the  place,  but  has  no 
power  to  postpone  the  time  of  meeting.  4.  On  its  annual  meetings,  the  general  congress 
shall  receive  a  public  account  of  the  annual  transactions  of  the  general  council.  In  cases 
of  urgenc}^  it  may  convoke  the  general  congress  before  the  regular  j^early  term.  5.  The 
general  council  shall  form  an  international  agency  between  the  different  co-operating  asso- 
ciations, so  that  the  working  men  in  one  country  be  constantly  informed  of  the  movements 
of  their  class  in  every  other  country;  that  an  inquiry  into  the  social  state  of  the  different 
countries  of  Europe  be  made  simultaneously,  and  under  a  common  direction;  that  the 
questions  of  general  interest  mooted  in  one  society  be  ventilated  by  all;  and  that  when 
immediate  practical  steps  should  be  needed,  as,  for  instance,  in  case  of  international  quar- 
rels, the  action  of  the  associated  societies  be  simultaneous  and  uniform.  Whenever  it 
seems  opportune,  the  general  council  shall  take  the  initiative  of  proposals  to  be  laid  before 
the  different  national  or  lo'^al  s  )cieties.  To  facilitate  the  communications,  the  general 
council  shall  publish  periodical  reports.  6.  Since  the  success  of  the  working  men's  move- 
ment in  each  country  cannot  Ije  secured  but  by  the  power  of  union  and  combination,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  usefulness  of  the  international  general  council  must  greatly  depend 
on  the  circumstance  whether  it  has  to  deal  with  a  few  national  centers  of  working  men's 
associations,  or  with  a  greater  number  of  small  and  disconnected  local  si)cieties,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  international  association  shall  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  combine  the  discon- 
nect(?fi  working  men's  societies  of  their  respective  countries  into  national  bodies  represented 
by  central  national  organs.  It  is  self-understood,  however,  that  the  application  of  this  rule 
will  depend  upon  the  peculiar  laws  of  each  country,  and  that,  apart  from  legal  obstacles, 
no  independent  local  society  shall  be  precluded  from  directly  corresponding  with  the 
general  council.  7.  The  various  branches  and  sections  shall,  at  their  places  of 
abode  and  as  far  as  their  influence  may  extend,  take  the  initiative  not  onl}'  in  all  matters 
tending  to  the  general  progressive  improvement  of  public  life,  but  also  in  the  foundation 
of  productive  associations  and  other  institutions  useful  to  the  working  class.  8.  Each 
member  of  the  international  association,  on  removing  his  domicile  from  cue  couniry  to 
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another,  -will  receive  the  fraternal  support  of  the  associated  working  men.  9.  Everybody 
who  acknowledgi'S  and  defends  the  principles  of  the  international  working  men's  associa- 
tion is  eligible  to  become  a  member.  Every  branch  is  responsible  for  the  integrity  of  the 
members  it  admits.  10.  Every  section  or  branch  has  the  riglit  to  appoint  its  own  corre- 
sponding secretary.  11.  While  united  in  a  peri)etual  bond  of  fraternal  co-operation,  the 
working  men's  societies  joining  the  international  association  will  preserve  their  existent 
organizations  intact.  12.  Everything  not  provided  for  in  the  present  rules  will  be  sup- 
plied by  special  regulations,  subject  to  the  revision  of  every  congress." 

MARY,  MoTHKii  OF  Jesus  {ante),  was  of  tlie  lineage  of  David  and  probably  a  daugh- 
ter of  Ileli,  who  stands  in  Luke's  genealogical  record  first  after  Joseph.  It  is  slated 
concerning  her  in  tlie  New  Testament:  That  the  home  of  iier  youth  was  in  Nazareth; 
that  she  liecame  I  he  espoused  wife  of  Joseph,  a  descendant  of  David,  but  before  their 
marriage  was  told  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  sent  from  heaven  to  Nazareth,  that,  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  she  was  to  become  the  mother  of  the  Son  of  God,  whom  she  should 
name  Jesus,  and  wlio,  raised  to  the  throne  of  Ids  father  David,  would  reign  thereon  for- 
ever; that,  after  Joseph  also  had  been  divinely  informed  of  the  truth  concerning  her,  she 
was  received  by  him  as  his  wife,  and  as  such  retained  her  virginity  until  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  her  tirst-born  son,  which  took  place  at  Bethlehem  under  the  circumstances  lelated 
by  Luke;  that,  by  divine  direction,  she  and  Joseph  fled  into  Egypt  with  Jesus  in  order 
to  defeat  Herod's  designs  against  him;  that  after  Herod's  death  she  returned  with  her 
husband  and  child  to  Nazareth;  and,  except  during  her  annual  visits  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
feast — in  one  at  least  of  which,  when  Jesus  was  12  years  old,  he  Mcnt  with  her — remained 
with  him  in  their  iiome  there  until  his  public  life  and  ministry  began.  After  that  time 
she  is  brought  forward  four  times  only  in  the  New  Testament:  1.  At  the  marriage  in 
Cana  of  Galilee,  where  .she  said  to  Jesus,  "They  have  no  wine."  2.  At  Capernaum, 
when  Jesus  was  teaching  a  great  multitude  who  were  seated  attentively  around  him. 
Mary,  with  his  brethren,  unable  to  force  her  way  to  him,  sent  messengers,  who  cried  out 
to  him  that  his  mother  and  his  brethren  were  standing  outside  wishing  to  see  and  talk 
with  him:  Jesus  did  not  go  out  to  her  or  send  her  any  answer;  but,  without  ceasing  his 
instruclions,  said  "  Who  is  my  mother  and  who  are  my  brethren?"  and,  stretching  forth 
his  hand  towards  his  disciples,  thus  answered  his  own  question,  "  My  mother  and  my 
brethren  are  those  who  are  hearing  and  doing  tiie  M'ord  of  God  " — and  with  wider  appli- 
cation stiil  to  all  places  and  all  times — "  Whosoever  is  willing  to  do  the  will  of  my  Father 
in  heaven,  he  is  my  brother  and  sister  and  mother."  3.  John  records  that  Mary  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  with  three  or  four  of  her  friends,  having  been  standing  firmly  by  the 
cross,  probably  from  the  begirming  of  the  crucifixion,  Jesus,  just  before  his  death,  see- 
ing her  there  and  the  beloved  disciple  standing  by  her,  said  to  her,  "Woman,  behold  thy 
son,"  and  to  him,  "  Behold  thy  mother."  After  this,  knowing  that  then  all  things  hail 
been  accomplished,  he  spake  his  last  words  and  uttered  his  final  cry.  Thus,  amidst  all 
its  brevity,  the  Scripture  narrative  makes  it  clear  that  she  who  had  heard  the  first  infant 
cr}- of  Jesus  heard  also  his  closing  cries  of  anguish;  and  from  that  very  hour  she  was 
comforted  in  what  became  to  her  a  beloved  home.  It  is  related,  also,  that  she  saw  the 
tomb  in  which  his  body  was  laid.  4.  After  the  ascension  of  Jesus  to  heaven  Luke 
records  the  presence  of  Mary  with  the  apo.stles,  the  company  of  the  women,  and  the  breth- 
ren of  Jesus  in  the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem;  where  she  and  they  continued  strenuously  in 
prayer  until,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  Hol}^  Spirit  was  poured  upon  them  from  on 
Ingh.  This  is  the  last  scriptural  notice  of  her,  and  it  supplies  the  last  thing  certainly 
known  concerning  her  earthly  life.  As  the  inspired  narrative  introduces  her  by  record- 
ing tlie  heavenly  benediction  pronounced  upon  her,  and  her  own  magnificent  song  of 
humble,  gi'ateful  praise;  so  it  leaves  her  prajnng,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  disci- 
ples, for  the  promi-sed  blessing  from  on  high.  All  beyond  the  above  that  is  related  of 
iier  by  multitudes  of  writei-s  in  various  ages  of  the  church  is  mere  legend,  A  tender 
interest  and  the  respect  due  to  her  mysterious  and  sublime  relation  to  the  Christ  of  God, 
natural  concerning  her  in  the  minds  of  all  devout  Christians,  may  have  been  in  some 
degree  prevented  l)y  the  claims  for  her  worship  which  have  been  advanced  by  large  por- 
tions of  the  church. 

MARY  IL,  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  1C62-94;  b.  England;  daughter  of  James 
IL  and  Anne  Hyde,  who  was  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
she  was  married  to  William,  prince  of  Grange,  and  went  with  him  to  England  in  1689. 
During  the  same  year  ])arliament  deelared  the  crown  of  England  vacant  by  the  abdication 
of  James,  and  conferred  it  upon  William  (HL)  and  Mary.  She  is  said  to  have  been  meek 
and  gentle  in  her  disposition,  not  intei-fering  in  the  administration  of  the  govenmient, 
except  in  the  absence  of  he;-  husband.     She  died  of  the  small-pox,  and  left  no  children. 

MARY,  BROTHERS  of,  a  Roman  Catholic  society  founded  at  Bordeaux  in  1817  by 
G.  J.  Cheminade,  a  priest,  for  the  j)urpose  of  instruction;  confirmed  by  the  pope  in  1889; 
introduced  into  the  United  States  in  1849,  wiiere  in  1875  there  were  28  houses. 

MARYLAND  (r/rt/c).  The  first  .settlement  within  the  state  was  that  of  capt.  William 
Clayborne  and  his  party,  on  Kent  island,  in  Chesapeake  bay,  in  1G81.  George  Calvert, 
the  first  lord  Baltimore,  explored  the  Virginia  settlements  and  Chesapeake  bay  in  1628. 
and  was  delighted  witii  the  country;  but  being  a  Roman  Catholie.  and  finding  the  church 
of  England  party  had  full  sway,  he  is  supposed  to  have  returned  to  his  possessions  in 
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Newfoundland.  In  1632,  having  returned  to  England,  he  obtained  from  the  king  a 
renewal  of  his  Xewfoundland  charter,  enlarged  to  include  tlie  territory  now  forming  the 
states  of  Maryland  and  Delaware.  He  died  before  the  papers  were  executed,  and  they 
were  issued  by  Charles  I.  to  his  son  Cecellus  Calvert,  second  lord  Baltimore,  June  20, 
1632.  The  charter  coi)ferred  upcn  him  and  his  heirs  forever,  absolute  ownership  of  the 
territory,  and  also  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  a  feudal  sort.  The  name  of  Maryland 
was  given  to  the  colony  in  compliment  to  the  queen,  Henrietta  Maria.  Lord  Baltimore 
did  not  emigiate  to  America,  but  made  his  brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  manager  of  the 
expedition,  wiiich  consisted  of  200  persons.  They  sailed  from  Cowes,  isle  of  Wight, 
Nov.  22,  1633,  in  two  small  vessels,  the  Ark  and  the  Dove,  and,  after  touching  at  several 
of  the  West  India  islands,  landed  at  point  Comfort,  Va.,  Feb.  24,  1634.  From  this 
point  they  sailed,  Mar.  3,  up  the  Chesapeake  and  into  the  Potomac,  landing  at  an  island 
which  they  called  St.  Clement's,  where,  on  the  25th,  they  "offered for  the  first  time  in 
this  region  of  the  world  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,"  and  erected  a  large  wooden  cross  as 
"a  trophy  to  Christ  the  Savior,"  chanting  before  it  on  bended  knees  the  litany  of  the 
cross.  Proceeding  n.  about  nine  leagues,  they  entered  a  river  which  they  called  St. 
George's,  and  landed  on  its  right  bank,  where,  on  Mar.  27,  1634,  with  appropriate,  relig- 
ious and  military  ceremonies,  they  consecrated  the  spot  on  which  they  proposed  to  build 
a  city,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  St.  Mary's,  of  whicli  scarcely  a  trace  remains. 
The  colonists  were  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics  and  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  respecta- 
bility, and  the  intention  of  lord  Baltimore  was  to  found  a  Catholic  province  upon  a 
feudal  basis,  with  a  hereditary  nobility,  primogeniture,  etc.  This  scheme  was  defeated 
by  the  operation  of  a  clause  in  the  charter  which  prescribed  that  laws  could  be  made  only 
with  the  "  advice,  assent,  and  approbation  of  the  freemen  of  said  province,  or  of  the  greater 
part  of  them,  or  of  their  delegates  or  deputies."  There  was  a  dispute  between  theassem 
bly  and  lord  Baltimore  as  to  which  of  them  had  the  right  to  initiate  legislation,  but  it 
was  settled  in  1638  by  the  concession  of  the  latter  that  the  power  should  be  exercised  by 
the  former,  and  in  the  next  year  the  first  statutes  of  Maryland  were  enacted.  Clayborne 
and  his  colony  on  Kent  island  refused  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  new  government, 
and  he  and  his  adherents  were  expelled.  In  1642  a  company  of  Puritans,  excluded  from 
Virginia  for  non-conformity,  settled  at  Providence,  now  Annapolis,  and  put  themselves 
in  opposition  to  the  government.  Clayb®rne  also  returned  from  England  and  regained 
possession  of  Kent  island.  The  governor  attempted  in  vain  to  dispossess  him,  and  he 
and  his  partisans,  united  with  the  JPuritans,  became  masters  of  the  province,  and  in  1645 
compelled  the  governor  to  flee  into  Virginia.  In  1647  the  governor  returned  with  a  mil- 
itary force  and  recovered  possession  of  the  province.  By  act  of  the  assembly  in  1639  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  w^as  made  the  creed  of  the  state.  Ten  years  later,  in  1649,  an 
act  was  passed  declaring  that  "  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  professing  to  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ,  shall  from  henceforth  be  any  way  troubled,  molested,  or  discountenanced 
for  and  in  respect  of  his  or  her  religion,  nor  in  the  free  exercise  thereof,  nor  in  anyway 
compelled  to  the  belief  or  exercis<^.  of  any  other  religion  against  his  or  her  consent." 
The  Puiitans  continuing  still  to  be  turbulent,  their  settlement  by  way  of  conciliation  w\as,iri 
1650,  erected  into  a  separate  county  named  Anne  Arundel,  and  as  other  Puritans  still 
arrived  from  England,  Charles  county  was  shortly  afterward  organized  for  their  benefit. 
Tiieir  numbers  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  next  assembly  they  had  a  majority. 
In  1652,  the  royal  government  of  England  having  been  superseded  by  the  commonwealth, 
commissioners  from  the  mother  country  visited  Maryland,  with  whom  were  associated 
Clayborne,  the  troublesome  opponent  of  the  government  founded  imder  lord  Baltimore, 
and  Bennett,  the  Puritan  leader  of  Anne  Arundel  county.  The  authorit}^  of  the  English 
commonwealth  was  completely  established  in  the  colony,  and  Kent  island  was  given  up 
to  Clayborne,  while  he  also  acquired  Palmer  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna. 
Gov.  Stone  was  first  removed,  then  reinstated.  In  1654  lord  Baltimore  attempted  to 
regain  possession  of  the  province  and  re-establish  the  proprietary  government,  but  with- 
out success.  The  Puritans  established  a  commission  for  the  government  of  the  colony, 
placing  capt.  Fuller  at  its  liead.  A  severe  conflict  ensued.  Providence  (now  Annapolis) 
was  attacked  Mar.  25,  1655,  by  the  proprietary  party;  but  the  assault  was  repulsed,  the 
whole  invading  force  being  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Gov.  Stone  among  the  latter. 
Many  of  the  prisoners  wei'e  condemned  to  death,  and  several  were  executed.  In  1658, 
however,  the  proprietary  government  was  restored.  Charles  Calvert,  sou  of  lord  Balti- 
more, was  governor  from  1662  to  1676,  when  the  latter  died  and  the  former  succeeded  to 
his  rights,  and  appointed  Thomas  Notely  as  governor.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  com- 
monwealth in  1688,  sir  Lionel  Coplc^y  was  sent  out  as  governor,  and  the  capital  was 
removed  from  St.  Mary's  to  Providence,  which  was  thereafter  known  as  Annapolis.  In 
1714  Charles  Calvert,  the  lord  proprietary,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Benedict 
Leonard  Calvert,  who  in  turn  died  in  the  following  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Charles,  a  Protestant.  Hart,  the  last  of  the  royal  governors,  w^as  retained  in  office. 
Baltimore  was  laid  out  in  1730.  Frederick  cit}^  was  founded  in  1745,  and  Georgetown, 
now  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  laid  out  in  1751.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
British  government  to  repress  manufactures  in  the  colonies,  eight  copper  furnaces  and 
nine  forges  were  in  operation  in  Maryland  in  1749,  and  wine  to  some  extent  was  pro- 
duced. The  great  staple  export  was  tobacco,  which  w^as  made  a  legal  tender  in  1732  at 
one  penny  a  pound.      Maryland  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  which  resulted  in  the 
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extinction  of  the  French  domination  upon  this  continent.  The  colony  wns  also  among 
the  1\v>i  to  opi)ose  the  agirressions  of  the  Brilish  government  which  led  to  the  war  of  the 
revolution.  As  early  as  1774  the  proprietary  government  was  superseded  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  people.  A  bill  of  rights  and  a  constitution  were  adopted  in  Nov.,  1776.  The 
lirst  republican  legislature  assembled  at  Annapolis  Feb.  5,  1777,  and  Thomas  Johnson 
WHS  the  tirst  republican  governor.  Maryland  took  a  most  efficient  and  honorable  part 
in  the  revolutionary  war.  In  1783  congress  met  at  Annapolis,  and  it  was  there  on 
Dec.  23,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  that  Washington  resigned  his  commission  as  general-in- 
chief.  The  federal  constitution  was  adopted  in  the  Maryland  convention  April  28,  1788 
by  a  vote  of  03  to  11. 

The  part  of  the  state  called  the  Eastern  Shore,  lying  between  Chesapeake  arid  Dela- 
ware bays  ami  the  Atlantic,  is  for  the  most  part  level,  and  in  some  places  swampy. 
•Toward  the  n.  extremity  the  peninsida  is  somewhat  rocky  and  broken.  The  Western 
Shore,  lying  between  Chesapeake  bay  and  the  Potomac,  is  in  the  s.  portion  level  and 
sandy,  and  in  some  places  marshy;  but,  n.  of  the  point  just  above  Washington  on  the 
Potomac,  it  is  tirst  hilly  and  afterwards  mountainous.  The  main  ranges  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  pass  through  the  narrow  portion  of  the  state  extending  w^estward  betw'een  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia.  The  highest  mountains  are  not  more  than  2,500  fl.  high.  The 
most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  slate  is  in  a  part  of  the  Cumberland  valley,  in  Washington 
CO.,  near  the  Pennsylvania  line.  The  state  has  on  the  Atlantic  only  33  m.  of  coast  and 
not  a  single  good  harbor;  but  Chesapeake  bay,  extending  nearly  through  the  state  from 
8.  ton.,  furnishes  a  coast-line,  of  nearly  500  miles.  The  bay  is  navigable  through  its 
whole  extent,  and  has  some  good  harbors.  Baltimore,  the  principal  city  of  the  state, 
lies  upon  an  arm  of  the  Chesajjeake  called  Patapsco  bay.  The  Potomac,  the  principal 
river,  is  navigable  for  about  125  in,  on  ihe  w.  border.  The  Other  rivers  of  the  state  are: 
on  the  Western  Shore,  the  Wicomico,  Patuxent,  South  Severn,  Patapsco.  Biish,  and 
Susquehanna;  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  the  Pocomoke,  Manokin,  Nanticoke,  Choptank,  St, 
Michael's,  Wye,  Chester,  Sassafras,  Elk.  Many  of  these  rivers  might  properly  be  called 
estuaries  of  Chesapeake  bay.  Chincoteague,  Sinepuxeut,  and  St,  Martin's  bays  are 
sounds  lying  between  the  Eastern  Shore  and  the  island  reefs  and  barriers  which  receive 
the  Atlantic  surf,  Pocomoke  sound,  Tangier  sound,  and  Eastern  bay  are  a  part  of  the 
Chesapeake,  in  which  are  numerous  islands,  among  them  Kent,  Blood  worth's,  Holland's, 
Smith's,  Tangier,  Ilalfmoon,  and  Assateague. 

Copper,  hematitic  iron,  galena,  and  manganese,  are  found  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  state,  while  bituminous  coal  is  abundant  in  the  n,Av.,  and  bog-iron  in  the  east. 
Marble,  of  several  varieties,  and  limestone  and  sandstone  for  building,  are  abundant  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  state,  while  traces  of  gold,  nickel,  and  cobalt  have  been  found 
in  some  places. 

The  wild  animals  are  those  usually  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Bears  are  common 
in  the  w,.  and  even  the  deer  has  not  been  exterminated.  The  fox,  raccoon,  and  opossum 
are  frequently  met  with.  Wild  ducks,  in  great  variety,  pigeons,  partridges,  snipe,  and 
quail  are  found  in  immense  numbers  in  the  e,  part  of  the  state.  Fish,  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, are  abundant,  and  the  oysters  of  Chesapeake  bay  are  large  and  finely  flavored. 

The  principal  forest  trees  of  the  lowlands  are  the  gum,  cypress,  cedar,  juniper,  dog- 
wood, magnolia,  holly,  elm,  cherry,  locust,  persimmon,  beech,  sycamore,  sassafras,  pop- 
lar, an<l  red  maple,  while  in  the  mountainous  districts  are  found  several  species  of  oak, 
maple,  walnut,  hickory,  ash,  chestnut,  birch,  pine,  and  spruce. 

The  soil  of  the  e.  part  of  the  state  is  a  sandy  loam,  easily  made  productive  b}'^  fertil- 
ization. Peaches  and  market-garden  products  grow  here  in  great  perfection.  In  the 
valleys  of  the  central  and  northern  portions  of  the  state  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile, 
])roducing  large  crops  of  tobacco,  wheat,  and  corn.  The  climate  is  equable,  subject 
neither  to  the  severe  cold  of  the  north  nor  to  the  extreme  heat  of  the  south.  The  low 
and  marshy  lands  on  the  Chesapeake  and  the  lower  Potomac  are  to  some  extent  mias- 
matic, but  the  rest  of  the  state  is  generally  healthful.  The  mean  annual  temperature 
varies  from  54'  to  64\  The  mercury  rarely  falls  below  zero,  while  the  summers  are 
little  if  any  warmer  than  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  number  of  farms  in  1870  was  27.000;  number  of  acres  of  improved  farm  land, 
2,914,007;  cash  value  of  farms,  $170,309,084;  of  farming  implements  and  machinery, 
15,208,070:  amount  of  wages  paid  in  tlu;  year,  $8,500,367;  value  of  all  farm  produc- 
tions, $35,343,927;  value  of  orchard  products,  $1,319,405;  of  produce  of  market  gar- 
dens, $1,039,782;  of  forest  products,  $613,209;  of  home  manufactures,  $63,608:  of  ani- 
mals slauurhtered  or  .sold  for  .slauirhter,  $4,621,418;  of  live  .stock,  $18,433,698;  wheat 
produced.  5,774,503  bu.sh. ;  rve.  307,089  bush;  corn,  11,701,817  busl), ;  oats,  3.221,643 
bush,;  Irish  potatoes,  1,632,205  bush. ;  swe(;t  potatoes,  218,706  bu.sh, ;  tobacco.  15.785.339 
lbs. ;  wool.  435,213  lbs, ;  butter,  5,014,729  lbs. ;  cheese,  6,732  lbs. ;  hops,  2,800  lbs. ;  flax, 
30.760  lbs.:  maple  sugar,  70,464  lbs.;  honey,  118,938  lbs.;  wine,  11,583  gallons;  milk 
sold.  1,520.101  gal.s. ;  sorgham  molasses,  28,563  gals.;  hay,  223,119  tons;  number  of 
horses,  89.696:  mides  an'l  asses,  9,830;  milch  cows,  94,794;  working  oxen.  22,491 ;  other 
rattle,  98  074:  sheep.  129,697;  swine,  257,893:  horses  not  on  farms.'l2.520:  cattle  not  on 
farms,  16,040.  The  wheat  crop  of  1873  has  been  estimated  at  5,262.000  bush  and  val- 
ued at  over  $H.000,000;  the  rve  crop  at  309,000  bush.,  valued  at  $247,200;  coin.  10,451,- 
000  bush,,  valued  at  $7,106,680;  Irish  potatoes,  1,336,000  bush.,  valued  at  $935,000;  oats. 
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2,798,000  bush.,  valued  at  $1,231,120;  tobacco,  19,300,000  lbs.,  valued  at  $1,486,100; 
number  of  horses,  104,500;  of  mules  and  asses,  10,700;  of  milch  cows,  96,900;  cattle. 
125,600;  of  sheep,  133,200;  of  swine,  256,200. 

In  1870  Maryland  had  5,812  manufacturing  establishments,  employing  44,860  persons, 
and  having  capital  amounting  to  $36,438,729;  wages  paid,  $12,682,817;  value  of  annual 
products,  5ts76,593,613.  The  chief  lines  of  manufacturing  industry  were;  refining  sugar 
and  molasses,  clothing,  cotton  goods,  flouring-mill  products,  boots  and  shoes,  iron,  tin, 
copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  tobacco  and  cigars,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  canned 
oystei-s  and  fish,  bread  and  bakery  products,  leather,  furniture,  lumber,  malt  and  dis- 
tilled Jiqinn-s,  bricks,  printing  and  publishing,  and  copper  smelting.  The  value  of  the 
oysters  dud  fish  canned  in  Baltimore  in  1874  was  estimated  at  more  than  16,000,000. 

The  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  state  for  1879  was  $466,470,995.'  Adding  to 
this  the  slock  and  assets  of  corporations,  estimated  at  $42,472,896,  to  total  assessment^for 
taxation  amounted  to  $509,213,891.  The  average  amount  of  tobacco  received  and 
shipped  for  the  seven  years  ending  Sept.,  1878,  was  52,758  hhds.  per  annum,  or  an 
aggregate  of  339,306  hhds.  The  cost  of  the  labor  of  handling  and  inspecting  was 
$532,532.  The  estimated  production  of  the  Clearfield  coal  region  for  1879  was  about 
1,600,000  tons,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  330,000  tons.  The  Cumberland 
region  shipped  1.702,99o  tons. 

In  1875  there  were  in  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  1825  m:  of  railroad,  cost- 
ing with  their  equipment  $57,318,219.  The  principal  roads  are:  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
one  of  the  four  great  trunk  roads  across  the  continent;  the  Annapolis  and  Elk  Ridge; 
the  Philadelphia.  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore;  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central' 
the  Nortliern  Central;  ihe  Frederick  and  Pennsylvania;  the  Cumberland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania; the  Western  Maryland,  and  the  Southern  Maryland. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  state  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  Baltimore.  The 
imports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  were  valued  at  $29,302,311,  the  foreign 
exports  at  $179,598;  domestic  exports,  $27,514,721.  There  were  entered  in  Baltimore 
in  1870,  from  foreign  countries,  355  American  vessels,  aggregating  124,584  tons  burden, 
and  employing  3,982  men  and  boys,  and  345  foreign  vessels,  of  147,706  tons  burden,  and 
employing  5,023  men  and  boys.  Clearances  in  the  same  year  for  foreicn  ports,  256 
American  vessels,  of  91,652  aggregate  tons  aiid  manned  by  3,006  men  and  boys;  and  348 
foreign  vessels,  of  154,917  tons  burden,  and  employing  4,980  men  and  boys.  The  coast- 
wise trade  embraces  oysters,  which  are  taken  in  immense  quantities  in  Chesapeake  bay. 
iMot  less  than  15,000,000  bush.,  mostly  canned  or  in  jars,  are  shipped  annually,  repi-e- 
senting  a  value  of  from  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000.  Flour,  grain,  tobacco,  coffee,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  cotton,  coal,  wool,  hides,  leather,  provisions,  guano,  naval  stores,  iron, 
whisky,  fish  and  canned  fruits  are  also  among  the  articl'es  which  enter  largely  into  the 
coastwise  and  internal  traflUc.  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  1943  steamers  engaged 
in  this  branch  of  commerce,  and  aggregating  1,588,958  tons,  entered  the  ports  of  the 
the  state.  Number  of  sailing  vessels  in  Uie  same  trade.  414.  The  clearances  of  vessels 
in  the  same  trade  during  the  same  5 ear  were:  steamers,  2,046,  sailing  vessels,  348.  The 
total  of  entrances  and  clearances  was  4,781  vessels,  of  3,308,703  tons  burden,  and  manned 
by  94,170  men.  The  value  of  the  exports  from  Baltimore  in  1877  was  $39,815,286.  The 
shipments  of  petroleum  in  1876  amounted  to  40,812,598  gals. 

The  number  of  national  banks  in  1874  was  33,  with'an  aggregate  capital  of  nearly 
$14,000,000:  and  an  outstanding  circulation  of  over  $9,000,000  In  1835  there  were  also 
13  state  baid<s.  with  a  capital  of  nearly  $4,000,000;  also  5  savings  banks,  with  deposits 
of  over  $17,000,000,  and  22  private  banks.  In  1878  there  were  13  fire  insurance  com- 
])anies,  all  in  Baltimore,  their  premiums  in  the  state  amounting  to  $439,577.29,  and  their 
losses  to  over  $68,000.  There  Avas  also  in  Baltimore  one  marine  insurance  company, 
premiums  $24,000,  losses  $10,000.  There  were  also  in  the  state  15  mutual  insurance 
companies,  premiums  nearly  $123,000,  losses  $91,000.  Number  of  fire  and  marine 
insurance  companies  of  other  states  doing  business  in  Maryland,  101 — premiums  nearly 
$850.0C0,  losses  over  $430,000.  There  were  2  Maryland  life  insurance  companies— pre- 
miums $104,000,  payments  to  policv-holders  nearly" $85, 000;  26  life  insurance  companies 
of  other  states,  premiums  over  $1,000,000,  payments  $1,083,000.  The  aggregate  capital 
of  all  the  joint-sto-k  insurance  companies  of  the  state  was  $2,728,855;  assets,  $5,446,996; 
liabilities,  5!?3, 816,843.  The  15  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  had  assets  amounting  to 
nearly  $4,000,000,  while  their  liabilities  were  over  $166,000. 

The  debt  of  the  state,  on  which  interest  has  to  be  provided,  is  a  little  short  of  $8,000,- 
000.  Tlie  receipts  of  the  state  treasury  for  the  fiscal  vear  endinc:  Sept.  30,  1879,  were 
$2,1^6.326;  in  treasurr  before,  $204,165;  total,  $2,320,491;  disbursements,  $1,774,283; 
balance  in  trea.sury,  $55(5.208. 

The  population  of  Maryland  has  increased  steadily  from  the  first.  In  1790  it  was 
319.728;  in  1850.  583.034;  in  1870,  780,894.  of  whom'l75.391  were  colored:  in  1880. 
934,632.  The  number  of  church  oruanizations  in  1870  was  1420.  of  church  edifices  1389; 
amount  of  clnn^h  property,  $12,038,650.  The  principal  denominations  were  Baptists 
(including  Mennonites,  Tutd^ers,  etc.).  Episcopalians,  Methodists.  Roman  Catholics, 
Presbyterians,  Lutherans,  Friends,  German  Reformed,  and  United  Brethren  in  Christ. 

The  latest  school  statistics  are  those  of  the  year  ending  July  31,  1878.  Numl)er  of 
schools,  1989;  pupils,  156,274;  average  attendance,  81,839;  number  of  teachers,  3,071. 
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In  Baltimore  the  i^chools  woro  oppiiod  10  months  of  the  yoar;  in  other  counties,  a  little  over 
8  months.  Total  oxpcndiliircs  of  the  year  for  school  puriiDses,  $1,593,251).  There  arp 
sepirale  schools  for  colored  children.  The  state  normal  school  at  Baltimore  was  oi)ened 
in  1S(35.  and  in  1S70  had  an  income  from  productive  funds  of  $9,500,  and  a  library  of 
1250  volumes.  The  Howard  normal  school  for  colored  pupils  has  an  annual  income  ()f 
$3,000,  and  a  library  of  1750  volumes.  Normal  instruction  is  also  given  in  St.  John's 
c'ollei^e,  Annapolis.  The  provisions  for  higher  education  in  Maryland  are  comparatively 
am'ple.  The  McDonogh  bequest,  from  which  the  sum  of  $800,000  had  been  realized  up 
to  1870.  is  the  foundation  of  a  farm  school  for  boys,  now  in  successful  operation.  The 
Peabody  institute  in  Baltimore,  endowed  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Peabody  with  $1,200,000, 
besides' buildinus,  is  intended  to  found  a  great  library,  support  an  extensive  systeui 
of  lectures,  :ind  a  conservatory  of  music.  The  Johns  Jlopkins  university,  founded  in 
187-1:  bv  the  late  Johns  Hopkins  of  •  Baltimore,  and  endowed  by  him  with  the  sum  of 
|3.500,"000,  has  already  taken  rank  among  the  best  universities  of  the  country.  The 
stale  agricultural  college  in  Prince  George's  co.  was  founded  upon  the  avails  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  given  for  the  purpose  to  the  state  by  the  United  States.  It  has  a  farm  of  300 
acres.  It  embraces  a  collegiate  course  of  four  and  a  scientific  course  of  three  years. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  students  desiring  to  remain  but  a  single  year.  The  other  col- 
les-es  of  the  state  are  Fi-ederick  college,  at  Frederick,  Loyola  college  at  Baltimore;  Rock 
Hill  college  and  St.  Charles  college  at  Ellicott  city;  St.  John's  college  at  Annapolis; 
\V'ashinij:ton  college  at  Cliestertowii ;  Western  Maryland  college  at  Westminster.  Num- 
l)er  of  instructors  in  these  institutions,  113;  of  students,  629.  There  are  also  several 
flourishing  seminaries  for  the  instruction  of  young  ladies,  and  a  number  of  professional 
sclu)ols.  The  United  States  naval  academy  at  Annapolis  has  a  library  of  16,828  volumes. 
There  are  two  medical  schools;  one  of  them  a  department  of  Washington  university, 
the  other  of  the  university  of  ]\[arvland.  The  Maryland  college  of  pharmacy  was 
founded  in  1841;  the  Baltiinore  colleize  of  dentistry,  the  oldest  of  the  kind  in  the  world, 
was  founded  in  1840.  Tlie  Maryland  dental  college  was  founded  in  1873.  In  1870, 
there  were  in  the  state  3,353  libraries,  containing  1^713,483  volumes;  of  these,  2,037, 
contriining  1,142,538  volumes,  were  private.  There  were  88  newspapers  and  periodicals 
— 8  daily,  1  tri-weekly,  2  semi-weekly,  09  weekly,  and  8  monthly. 

The  state  institutions  are  the  penitentiary,  the  asylum  for  the  blind  (white),  and  that 
for  the  colored  blind  and  deaf  at  Baltimore;  the  hospita'i  lor  the  insane,  at  Spring  Grove, 
Baltimore  co. ;  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  Frederick;  and  house  of  refuge 
for  juvenile  delinquents,  near  Baltimore. 

The  governor  of  the  state  is  elected  for  four  years.  His  veto  can  be  overcome  only 
by  a  three-fifths  vote  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature.  He  has  a  salary  of  $4,500.  The 
governor,  comptroller,  and  treasurer  constitute  the  board  of  public  works.  The  legis- 
lature, which  meets  biennially,  consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives.  The 
senators,  26  in  number,  one  from  each  county,  and  one  from  each  of  the  three  legislative 
districts  of  Baltimore,  are  elected  for  four  years,  one-half  retiring  biennially.  The 
delegites,  85  in  number,  are  elected  for  two  years  by  districts  defined  by  the  legis- 
lature after  each  census.  Members  of  the  legislature  are  paid  $5  per  day  during  the 
sessions,  besides  mileage.  The  court  of  appeals,  composed  of  the  chief  judges  of  the 
tirst  seven  circuits  and  a  judge  speciall}^  elected  in  Baltimore,  has  appellate  jurisdiction 
only.  The  state  is  divided  into  8  judicial  circuits,  the  city  of  Baltimore  constituting 
the  eighth.  In  each  circuit,  except  the  eighth,  a  chief  judge  and  two  associate  judges 
are  eleeted;  and  in  each  county  a  circuit  ctmrt  is  held,  having  original  jurisdiction, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  and  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  judgments  of  justices  of  the 
peace.  The  cit}^  of  Baltimore  has  five  courts,  viz.  :* the  superior  court,  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  tlie  city  court,  the  circuit  court,  and  the  criminal  court.  A  chief  judge 
and  four  as.sociate  judges,  constituting  the  supreme  bench  of  Baltimore,  designate  one 
or  more  of  their  number  to  hold  these  several  courts,  and  any  three  or  more  to  hold 
general  terms  with  limited  appellate  powers.  Judges  are  elected  by  the  people  of  their 
re-i)ective  circuit  for  a  term  of  15  years,  but  cannot  serve  after  they  are  70  years  of  age. 
The  legislature  is  prohibited  from  lending  the  credit  of  the  state  to  any  individual, 
association,  or  corporation.  Amenciments  to  the  constitution  must  be  proposed  by 
three-tiflhs  of  each  house  of  the  legislature  and  ratilied  by  the  people.  Once  in  every 
20  years  the  people  must  vole  upon  the  question  of  holding  a  convention  to  revise  the 
constitution.  A  married  woman  ma)'ac(iuire,  hold,  and  manage  property  independently 
of  her  luisband,  an(1  dispose  of  the  same  as  if  single.  Her  husband  must  join  her,  how- 
ever, m  the  execution  of  any  deed. 

The  position  of  Maryland  in  the  wai  of  the  rebellion  was  peculiar.  As  a  slavehold- 
ing  stale,  her  sympathies  v/ere  naturally  to  a  great  extent  with  the  south;  but  her 
proximi!y  to  the  north  soved  to  modif}- her  feelings  in  this  resj^ect  and  to  keep  her 
from  joining  the  co'ifederacy.  A  considerable  portion  of  tlje  people  were  in  favor  of 
secession,  but  a  very  large  majority  wen;  strongly  opposed.  Gieat  elforts  were  made  to 
keep  the  state  in  a  neutral  position,  but  without  success.  A  considerable  number  of  men 
enlisted  in  the  confederate  army,  but  of  those  who  remained  at  home  a  majority  were  loyal 
to  the  union.  Attempts  were  made  in  Baltimore  in  the  first  days  of  the  war  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  union  troops  through  tiiat  city  to  Washington  and  the  south,  and  .several 
Massachusetts  soldiers  were  killed  in  consequence;  but  the  enemies  of  the  union  were 
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effectually  subdued  by  the  power  of  the  national  government,  aided  by  the  better  por- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  the  stat*e.  In  spite  of  the  circuuislunces  above  mentioned,  Mary- 
laud  contributed  49,780  men  to  the  union  armies.  The  battle  of  Antietam  and  several 
others  of  less  importance  were  fought  on  Maryland  soil. 

The  electoral  votes  of  Maryland  for  president  and  vice-president  have  been  as  fol- 
lows:— 178il,  6  lor  Washington  and  R.  H.  Harrison  of  Maryland — 2  vacancies;  1792,  8 
for  Washington  and  Adams;  1796,  7  for  Adams  and  4  for  Jefferson  for  president;  and  4 
for  Pinckncy,  3  for  Burr,  2  for  John  Henry,  and  2  vacancies,  for  vice-president.  1800, 
5  each  for  JclTersou  and  Burr  for  president;  and  5  each  for  Adams  and  Pinckney  for 
vice-president;  1804,  9  lor  Jefferson  and  2  for  Pinckney  for  president;  and  9  for  ClintOH 
and  2  for  King  for  vice-president;  1812,  6  for  Madison  and  5  for  Geo.  Clinton  for  presi- 
dent; and  0  for  Gerr}^  and  5  for  Jared  Ingersoll  for  vice-president;  1816,  8  for  Monroe 
and  3  vacancies  for  president;  and  8  for  Tompkins'  and  3  vacancies  for  vice-president; 
1820,  11  for  Monroe  for  president;  and  10  for  Tompkins  and  1  for  Robert  C.  Harper  for 
vice-president;  1824,  7  for  Jackson,  3  for  J.  Q.  Adams,  and  1  for  W.  H.  Crawford  for 
president;  and  10  for  Calhoun  and  1  for  Jackson  for  vice-president;  1828,  5  for  Jackson 
and  6  for  J.  Q.  Adams  for  president;  and  5  for  Calhoun  and  6  for  Rush  for  vice- 
president;  1832,  3  for  Jackson,  5  for  Clay,  and  2  vacancies,  for  president;  and  5  for 
Saj-geant,  3  for  Van  Buren,  and  2  vacancies  for  vice-president;  1836,  10  for  Harrison 
and  R.  ]\I.  Johnson;  1840,  10  for  Harrison  and  Tyler;  1844,  8  for  Clay  and  Frelinghuy- 
sen;  1848,  8  for  Taylor  and  Fillmore;  1852,  8  for  Pierce  and  King;  1856,  8  for  Fillmore 
and  Donelson;  1860.  8  for  Breckinridge  and  Lane;  1864,  7  for  Lincoln  and  Johnson;  1868, 

7  for  Seymour  and  Blair;  1872,  8  for  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  and  B.  Gratz  Brown;  1876, 

8  for  Tilden  and  Hendricks;  1880,  8  for  Hancock  and  English. 

MARY  OF  THE  INCARNATION  (Marie  Guyard),  1599-1672,  b.  France;  married 
at  the  age  of  17,  a  silk  manufacturer  named  Martin,  who  died  two  years  afterwards. 
She  carried  on  the  silk  factory  till  her  son  reached  the  age  of  12,  when,  Jan.  25,  1631, 
she  became  an  Ursuline  nun.  In  1639  she  settled  in  Canada,  and  founded  an  Ursuline 
convent  in  Quebec-  She  studied  and  became  familiar  with  some  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guages, and  gave  instruction  to  French  and  Indian  scholars.  In  the  political  affairs  of 
New  France  her  judgment  was  highly  esteemed,  and  she  sought  to  impress  upon  the 
home  government  the  necessity  of  controlling  the  moutli  of  the  Hudson,  as  a  means  of 
protection  against  Dutch  and  JEnglish  assaults.  Her  life  has  been  written  by  her  son, 
Dora  Claude  Martin,  who  became  a  Benedictine  monk;  and  by  Father  Charlevoix,  and 
there  is  a  modern  biography  of  her  by  the  abbe  Casgrain,  which  appeared  at  Quebec, 
in  1864. 

MARY  MAGDALENE.     See  Magdalene,  Mary,  ante. 

MARY,  SOCIETY  op,  an  association  of  Roman  Catholic  priests,  established  at 
L\'ons,  France,  in  1815,  by  J.  C.  M.  Colin;  sanctioned  by  the  pope  in  1831,  1836,  and 
1873;  introduced  into  the  United  States  in  1862.  The  principal  objects  of  the  associa- 
tion are  religious  instruction  and  domestic  and  foreign  missions. 

Mx\RYSVILLE  (ante),  a  city  in  n.  California,  incorporated  1851 ;  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Yuba  river  and  the  navigable  Feather  river,  opposite  Yuba  city  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  bridge.  It  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Roseville  to  Redding  division  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific,  and  the  Oroville  to  Marysville  branch,  and  is  the  largest  and  most  important 
city  in  the  state  n.  of  Sacramento;  pop.  '70,  4,738.  It  is  116  m.  from  San  Francisco,  and 
70  m.  by  water  from  Sacramento, *and  being  at  the  head  of  navigation,  surrounded  by 
fertile  agricultural  and  rich  mining  districts,  is  the  center  of  an  important  trade.  It  does 
an  extensive  commission  business,  and  is  engaged  largely  in  manufactures.  It  is  built, 
mostly  of  brick,  on  a  level  plain,  and  is  regularly  laid  out  with  wide  streets.  It  is  sup- 
plied with  water,  lighted  with  gas,  has  4  banks,  8  churches,  a  convent,  graded  public 
schools  and  8  private  institutions  of  learning,  a  masonic  hall,  a  public  library,  5  hotels, 
and  manufactories  of  carriages,  woolen  mills,  steam  flour  mills,  breweries,  and  iron 
foundries. 

MARYYILLE,  a  t.  in  e.  Tennessee,  the  present  s.  terminus  of  the  Knoxville  and 
Augusta  i-ailroad;  pop.  '70,  811.  It  is  the  seat  of  Maryville  college,  a  Presbyterian  insti- 
tution, oriianized  1819,  chartered  1842;  open  to  both  sexes,  with  a  distinctive  course  of  4 
3'ears  for  ladies,  and  in  '74.  a  library  of  2,000  vols.  The  college  buildings,  3  in  number, 
costing  $50,000,  are  pleasantly  located  on  an  estate  of  65  acres.  .  The  Society  of  Friends 
have  a  school  here  called  the  Freedman's  college.  In  the  town  are  7  churches,  1  news- 
paper, flour  and  saw  mills,  a  tannery,  and  a  manufactory  of  woolen  goods. 

MASACCIO,  1401-43;b.  San  Giovanni  Yal  d'Arno,  Florence,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  15th  centuiy.  His  real  name  was  Tommaso  Guidi,  but  on  account  of  his  incapacity 
for  the  duties  of  life  he  was  nicknamed  at  an  early  age  Tommasaccho.  sliortened 
to  Mdmccio,  or  Helpless  Tom.  He  received  his  first  lessons  in  art  from  ]\Iasolino  da 
Panicale.  He  was  employed  under  him  in*fifiinting  the  frescos  in  the  Brancacci  chapel 
at  Florence.  He  studied  the  sculptures  of  Ghiberti  and  Donatello,  and  learned  perspec- 
tive  from   Brundleschi.      About    1430    he  visited   Rome,  where  he  executed  several 
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important  works.  In  1434.  on  tho  rotiirn  of  Cosmo  dc  IMedioi  from  cxilo,  he  Avont  back 
to  Floreuce,  anil  was  C'n<j:asieil  to  convplcte  the  paintings  of  the  Brancaeei,  left  untin- 
ished  by  the  death  of  his  master.  Marsolino.  Wlien  in  Home  he  painted  in  the 
chureh  of  St.  Ck-meute  a  series  of  frescos  from  the  Hfe  of  St.  Catharine.  "  By  the  ea.sj' 
|>osture  of  his  tigures,  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  his  draperies,  and  his  natural  and 
liarmonions  coloring."  he  surpassed  all  his  cimtemporaries,  and  introduced  a  new  era  in 
I  he  annals  of  painting.  He  had  great  readiness  of  invention  and  unusual  truth  and  ele- 
gance of  design,  and  was  remarkably  well-skilled  in  i)erspective.  The  frescos  in  the 
church  of  the  Carmine  at  Florence  were  his  masterpieces,  and  were  carefully  studied  by 
Kaphael  and  other  great  painters  of  the  loth  and  lOlli  centuries.  In  his  ei)ila))h.  written 
l>y  Annibal  Cavo,  it  is  said  that  Michael  Angelo,  who,  as  the  teacher  of  other  painters,  was 
the  pupil  of  Masaccio.  His  portrait  by  liimself  is  in  the  national  gallery.  He  was 
envied  by  his  competitors,  and  some  think  that  he  was  poisoned. 

MASCARENE',  Je.vn  Paul,  1G84-1T60;  b.  at  Castres,  France,  of  a  Huguenot  fam 
ily;  educated  at  Geneva,  and  naturalizeil  in  England  in  1706.  Entering  the  army  as 
lieut.,  he  accompanied  the  British  troops  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1711,  and  remained 
there  nearly  oO  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  council  in  1720,  and  acted  with  the 
governors  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  1725  with 
the  eastern  Indians;  was  acting  governor  of  Nova  Scotia  from  1740  to  1749;  took  part 
in  the  defense  of  the  province  against  the  French  in  1744,  and  became  maj.gen.  in  1758. 
Died  iu  Boston. 

MASCOU'TINS.  an  Indian  tribe  of  the  Algonquin  family,  very  well  known  in  the 
17lh  c,  and  appearing  constantly  iu  the  histoiy"  of  the  early  French  settlers.  Their 
habitat  was  the  country  about  the  northern  lakes,  and  they  were  found  on  the  Wis- 
consin and  Fox  rivers  about  1669,  and  later  on  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ohio,  in  what  is 
now  Indiana.  They  appear  to  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Kickapoos,  Foxes, 
and  Miamis.  but  quarreled  with  the  Ottawas.  In  1765  they  attacked  a  party  under  the 
English  col.  Croghan  on  the  Wabash  river,  and  in  1777  endeavored  to  perform  an  act  of 
treachery  affecting  col.  Clarke,  an  American  otticer  operating  in  their  country.  As 
early  as  1712  they  had  united  with  the  Kicka])oos  and  Foxes  against  the  Fiench.  Indeed, 
this  tribe  appears  to  have  antagonized  the  whites  from  the  time  of  the  first  settlement, 
inciting  other  tribes  to  join  them  in  their  warfare.  By  the  Hurons  the  IMascoutins  were 
called,  in  their  own  language,  Asistaeronon,  the  "fire-nation;"  but  the  name  Mascoutin 
is  said  to  mean  prairie.  Since  the  last  century  the  Mascoutins  have  died  out  as  a  sepa- 
rate organization,  and  are  not  now  known  to  the  U.  S.  government  as  a  tribe.  It  is, 
however,probable  that  they  are  still  represented  on  some  of  the  reservations. 

^lASERES,  or  MAZERES,  Francis,  an  English  mathematician,  commonly  called 
baron  Maseres;  1731-1824;  b.  London.  His  father  was  a  physician,  driven  from  France 
by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  The  son  was  educated  at  Clare-Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, taking  the  highest  rank  in  the  classics  and  mathematics.  Having  obtained  a 
fellowship  in  the  college,  lie  removed  to  the  Temple;  was  in  due  time  admitted  to  tlie 
bar;  was  appointed  attorney-general  for  Canada,  and  resided  in  Quebec  till  1773. 
Returning  to  England  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  cursitor  baron  of  the  exchequer, 
which  office  he  held  till  his  death.  He  was  also  at  different  times  deputy  recorder  of 
London  and  senior  .judge  of  the  sheriff's  court.  He  published  Elemenis  of  Plane  Trigo- 
nometry; PrinripJeH  of  the  Doctrine  of  IJfe  Annuities;  Scripiores  Logarithmici,  a  collection, 
in  6  vols,  quarto,  of  writings  on  the  sul)ject  of  logarithms,  the  works  of  Kepler,  Napier, 
Snell,  etc.,  being  intei'spersed  with  original  tracts  on  kindred  subjects;  Scriptores  Optici, 
a  reprint  of  the  optical  writings  of  James  Gregory  Descartes,  Shooten,  Huygens,  Halley. 
and  Barrow.  He  reprinted  also  a  large  number  of  tracts  on  English  history.  The 
expense  of  Hales's  treatise  on  FIvxiouh  was  defrayed  by  him. 

MASH  AM,  Abigail,  Lady,  1670-1734;  b.  London;  daughter  of  a  merchant  named 
Francis  Hill  and  Miss  Jennings,  an  aunt  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough.  Her  father 
lost  his  fortune  by  speculation,  and  Abigail  became  waiting-woman  to  Lady  Rivers. 
Soon  after  by  the  influence  of  the  duchess  of  Mailborough,  she  was  appointed  a  lady  of 
the  b('dchanil)er  to  ])rincess  Anne.  She  became  the  confidant  of  the  i)rincess,  and, 
after  the  latter  l)ecam(!  queen,  did  all  she  could  to  destroy  the  ^Marlborough  influence  at 
court.  Hi  1707,  Abigail  was  married,  by  consent  of  the  queen,  to  Samuel  IMasham,  a 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  prince  George  of  Denmark.  This  marriage  brought 
about  an  open  rui)ture  with  the  AIarll)oroughs.  The  intrigues  of  Mrs.  IMasham  finaUy 
resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  whigs,  the  elevation  of  Harley  to  power,  and  the  dis- 
missal of  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  The  high-church  princii)les  of  JMrs.  Masham 
recommended  her  from  the  first  to  Anne,  who  had  been  compelled  to  accejit  a  whii:" 
government,  but  who've  ]K)litical  sympathies  lay  with  the  tories.  j\Irs.  jMasham  was 
engaged  in  plots  to  bring  back  the  Stuarts;  and  she  seems  always  to  have  used  her  posi- 
tion for  her  pecuniary  advantage.  Her  husb.and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1711. 
Lady  Masham  adhered  to  Bolingbroke  in  the  quarrel  between  him  and  Oxford.  After 
the  death  of  queen  Anne  in  1714  she  lived  in  retirement. 

]VIASTN1SS.\.  or  :Massinis8A.  King  of  the  Massylians;  B.C.  239-148;  a  famous  African 
prince,  son  of  Gala.     He  was  educated  at  Carthage,  and  in  213  B.C.  induced  his  father  to 
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form  a  league  with  the  Carthaginians.  In  the  same  year  he  sailed  for  Spain  at  the  head 
of  a  troop  of  Numidian  cavahy,  and  displayed  great  zeal  and  valor  in  the  war  against  the 
Romans.  But  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  at  bilpia  in  206  B.C.,  and  the  generosity  with 
which  his  nephew,  Massiva,  was  treated  by  JScipio  Africanus,  led  him  to  become  a  faith- 
ful ally  of  the  Romans.  The  crown  of  his  country,  which,  after  the  deatli  of  his  father 
Gala,  had  passed  in  rapid  succession  to  his  uncle  CEsacles,  and  his  cousin  Capusa,  was 
seized  at  this  time  in  the  name  of  an  infant  brother  of  the  latter  by  Mezetulus.  On  hear- 
ing of  this  usurpation,  Masinissa  crossed  to  Africa,  defeated  Mezetulus  in  a  pitched  battle, 
and  forced  him  to  flee  into  the  kingdom  of  Syphax.  The  Carthaginians,  however,  irri- 
tated at  his  open  avowal  for  the  Romans,  incited  Syphax  to  make  war  upon  him. 
Defeated  and  stripped  of  his  sovereignty,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  near  the 
Syrtis  minor,  where  he  bravely  defended  himself  until  the  arrival  of  Scipio  in  204  b.c. 
He  iden tilled  his  cause  with  that  of  the  Romans,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the 
enemy  contributed  greatly  to  the  two  victories  gained  over  Hasdrubal  and  Syphax.  He 
then,  after  a  march  of  15  days,  captured  Cirta,  tlie  capital  of  Syphax.  In  the  decisive 
battle  of  Zama  which  followed  the  arrival  of  Hannibal  in  Africa  (202  e.g.),  he  made  a 
brilliant  charge  at  the  head  of  his  Numidian  horse,  drove  the  cavalry  of  Hannibal  from 
the  ticid,  and  was,  therefore,  the  first  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle  against  the  Carthaginians. 
For  this  service  he  received  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syphax  in  the  following 
year.  He  now  profited  by  the  leisure  which  peace  afforded  him,  devoting  his  attention 
to  the  organization  of  his  government  and  to  the  civilization  of  his  semi-barbarous  sub- 
jects. But  his  lust  of  conquest  was  never  satiated,  and  in  his  ninetieth  year  he  marched 
into  the  territories  of  Carthage.  Although  several  of  his  chiefs  had  deserted  him,  he 
adroitly  circumvented  the  enemy,  and  forced  them  to  capitulate. 

MASK,  The  Man  with  the  Iron.     See  Iron  Mask,  ante. 

MASKINONGE',  a  s.w.  co.  of  Quebec,  Dominion  of  Canada,  having  lake  St.  Peter  on 
the  s.e;  3,221  sq.m. ;  pop.  71,  15,079.  It  is  watered  by  the  Gatineau,  Du  Lievre, 
Maskinonge,  and  Du  Loup  rivers.  The  population  is  nearly  all  of  French  extraction  or 
origin.     Capital,  Riviere  du  Loup. 

MASON,  a  CO.  of  central  Illinois,  having  the  Illinois  river  on  the  n.  and  the  Sanga- 
mon on  the  s. ;  580  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '80,  16,244.  It  presents  a  surface  of  low  prairie  land,  very 
fertile.  Intersected  by  division  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  the  Springfield  and  North- 
western, and  the  Peoria,  Pekin  and  Jacksonville  railroads.  It  procluces  very  largely 
of  Indian  corn,  wdieat,  oats,  butter,  hay,  and  potatoes.     Co.  seat,  Havana. 

MASON,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Kentucky,  having  the  Ohio  river  on  the  n.;  drained  by  the  n. 
fork  of  the  Licking  river,  and  Limestone  and  Lee's  creeks;  236  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  20,469. 
The  surface'toward  the  n.  is  hilly,  elsewhere  more  level,  the  soil  being  generally  fertile. 
Productions  are  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  wool,  butter,  and  hay. 
There  are  some  thriving  manufacturing  industries  prosecuted,  including  agricultural 
implements,  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  carriages,  and  wagons.     Co.  seat,  jVIa3'^sville. 

MASON,  a  CO.  in  w.  Michigan,  on  lake  Michigan;  460  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  3,263; 
watered  by  the  Great  and  Little  Sable,  the  Marquette,  and  the  Notipeskago  rivers.  It  is 
characterized  by  a  generallj^  level  surface,  and  very  fertile  soil.  Productions  are  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  hay.     Co.  seat,  Pere  Marquette. 

MASON,  a  CO.  in  w.  central  Texas,  drained  by  branches  of  the  Colorado,'sthe  Llano, 
and  the  San  Saba;  910  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  2,655.  The  surface  is  mostly  fertile  land,  but  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  is  heavily  wooded.  Stock  raising  is  the  principal  industry. 
Productions  are  Indian  corn,  hay,  sweet  potatoes,  wool,  and  butter.     Co.  seat.  Mason. 

MASON,  a  CO.  in  w.  part  of  Washington  territory,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Puget 
sound;  1600  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  639.  It  is  crossed  by  the  Olympus  and  Coast  mountains, 
which  are  separated  by  broad  valleys  of  very  fertile  land.  The  principal  industry  is 
lumbering,  the  farm  products — oats,  hay,  and  potatoes, — being  unimportant.  The  sound 
makes  up  into  the  land  at  many  points,  forming  inlets  which  are  excellent  harbors.  Co. 
seat,  Oakland. 

MASON,  a  CO.  in  the  w.  part  of  "West  Virginia,  having  the  Ohio  river  on  the  n  and 
w. ,  and  intersected  by  the  Great  Kanawha  river  and  its  affluents;  300  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
22,293.  The  surface  varies  in  character,  the  soil  being  generally  fertile.  There  are  iron 
ore,  coal,  and  salt  springs.  The  productions  are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes, 
tobacco,  wool,  and  hay.     Co.  seat.  Point  Pleasant. 

MASON,  Armistead  Thomson,  1787-1819;  b.  Va. ;  son  of  Stevens.  He  graduated 
at  William  and  Mary  college,  and  became  a  farmer.  He  served  through  the  war  of 
1812  as  col.  of  a  cavalry  regiment,  distinguishing  himself  at  the  defense  of  Norfolk; 
and  he  was  afterward  made  a  brig. gen.  in  the  Virginia  militia.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Virginia  house  of  representatives  and  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  from  which  he  resigned  in  1817 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  lower  house  of  congress,  hoping  by  means  of  his 
unbounded  personal  popularity  to  defeat  the  federalist  candidate,  Mercer.  The  election 
was  bitterly  contested;  but  Mercer  was  returned  by  a  narrow  majority.  The  cam- 
paign gave  rise  to  a  number  of  heated  controversies  and  several  duels;  and  Mason  him- 
self was  killed  in  a  duel  by  his  own  eousin,  col.  John  Mason  McCarty. 
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MASOX,  Charles,  1730-87;  b.  England,  and  long  employed  as  an  assistant  at  the 
Greenwich  observatory;  was  sent  with  Jeremiah  Dixon  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  iu 
1761  to  observe  the.  transit  of  Venus.  In  1768  the  same  gentlemen  were  employed  by 
the  proprietors  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  to  survey  the  boundary  line  between  their 
respective  possessions;*  a  task  upon  which  tliey  were  engaged  until  Dec.  26,  1767.  The 
boundary  tixcd  by  them  has  since  been  known  as  "  ]Nia.son  and  Dixon's  line"  (q.v.). 
They  also,  at  therequest  of  the  Koyal  society,  fixed  "  the  precise  measure  of  a  degree  of 
latitude  in  America,"  for  which  seivice  the  soctiety  granted  them  £:;.00.  The  ])articulars 
of  this  work  are  recorded  in  vol.  Iviii.  of  the  society's  Transact  urns.  In  the  same  volume 
may  be  found  Astronomical  Observations  made  at  the  Forks  of  the  Brandywiiie  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "determining  the  going  of  a  clock  sent  thither  by  the  Koyal  society  in  order  tc 
find  the  difference  of  gravity  between  the  observatory  at  Green  wicli  and  the  spot  where 
the  clock  was  set  up  in  Pennsylvania."  Mr.  .Mason  recorded  in  his  private  journal  a 
minute  account  of  his  proceedings  in  America,  his  h;ips  and  mishaps,  as  well  as  of  his 
scientitic  observations  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  with  interestmg  notices  of  the 
Judiaus  of  various  tribes  whom  he  met  on  his  route  or  who  rendered  assistance  to  him 
and  his  companions.  He  describes  with  enthusiasm  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  Ameri- 
can scenery,  and  gives  a  tolerably  accurate  account  of  the  valley  of  the  iMississippi,  as 
received  by  him  from  an  aged  Indian  chief.  Mason  and  Dixon  returned  to  England  in 
the  autumn  of  1768.  In  the  following  year  Mason  went  to  Cavan,  Ireland,  to  observe 
the  transit  of  Venus,  his  report  of  which  appeared  in  the  PJiilosopJtical  Transactions  for 
1770.  He  was  also  employed  by  the  bureau  of  longitudes  to  verily  the  limar  tables  of 
Tobias  Mayer,  in  which  he  made  some  corrections.  At  an  unknown  date  he  returned 
to  America,  and  tlied  in  Philadelphia  iu  1787.  His  private  journal,  tield  notes,  etc., 
were  found  among  a  pile  of  waste  paper  in  the  cellar  of  the  government-house  at  Halifax, 
Mova  Scotia,  iu  1860.  and  an  account  of  their  contents  was  published  by  Porter  0.  Bliss 
in  the  Historical  Magazine  for  July,  1861. 

MASON,  Ebenezek  Porter,  1819-40;  b.  Washington,  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1839.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  early  proficiency  in  mathematical  and  astronomical 
studies,  and  shortly  after  his  graduation  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  commission  for 
defining  the  l)Oundary  between  Maine  and  Canada.  Not  long  after  this  he  published 
Observations  on  JS'cbulce,  a  paper  which  was  highly  commended  by  Sir  John  Herschel. 
D.  at  Richmond,  Va.,  a  few  days  after  attaining  the  age  of  21  years.  His  Life  and 
Writings  were  puUished  by  prof.  Deuison  Olmsted. 

MASON.  EhsivIne,  d.d.,  1805-51;  the  youngest  child  of  Dr.  Jolm  Mitchell  Mason; 
b.  New  York;  graduated  at  Dickinson  college,  Carlisle,  Penn.,  of  which  his  father  was 
then  president:  studied  theology  at  Princeton  seminary;  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  1827-80;  and  of  the  Blcecker  street  church,  New  York  city, 
1830-51.  He  w\as  stated  clerk  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  N.S., 
1838-4  i;  and  acting  professor  of  church  history  in  the  Union  theological  seminary.  New 
York  city.  He  ranked  very  high  as  iui  argumentative  preacher,  and  drew  many  eminent 
men,  both  citizens  and  strangers,  to  listen  to  his  eloquent  appeals.  A  selection  from  his 
sermons,  with  a  short  memorial  notice  by  his  friend  Dr.  William  Adams,  w^as  published 
soon  after  his  death  in  a  volume  entitled  A  Pastor's  Legacy. 

MASON,  FRAxris.  d.d.,  1799-1874;  b.  York,  Eng. ;  left  the  parish  school  to  work  at 
the  trade  of  his  father  who  was  a  shoemaker.  While  thus  em])loyed  he  happened  to  find 
a  work  on  g(-ograi)hy  and  astronomy,  which  led  him  to  attend  an  evening-scliool  where 
he  learned  MJgebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry.  In  1818  he  came  to  the  United  States 
and  Avorked  ;it  his  trade  at  various  places  at  the  West.  In  1824  he  went  to  Boston,  and 
worked  at  Rando!))!)  and  Canton,  Mass.  At  Canton  he  married,  joined  the  Baptist 
clmrch.  and  studied  languages  with  his  pastor.  In  1827  he  studied  at'  Nev/ton  theologi- 
cal seminary,  and  in  18:50  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Burmah.  His  la})ors  were  chiefly 
among  the  Karens,  among  wliom  he  hnd  great  success.  In  two  dialects  of  their  language 
he  translated  the  liible  and  other  religious  ])ooks,  and  conducted  a  seminary  for  the  train- 
ing of  preachers  and  teachers.  He  published  in  1852  a  work  on  the  natuial  productions 
of  Hurmah.  i)roiK)unced  by  Dr.  Hooker  "the  most  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  the 
fauna  and  Hora  of  ]*,ritish  Burmah."  A  second  edition  was  ])ubli.shed  inider  the  title  of 
Burmah:  its  Bople  and  Natural  Prodvctions.  He  published  also  a  grammar,  chrestoma- 
thy,  and  vocabulary  of  the  Pali,  be.sid(!s  tran.'^lations f torn  the  Burman,  Pali,  and  Sanskrit: 
Life  of  Ko-Thah-lhpi,  the  Karen  Ajiostle;  A  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Mason;  a  Memoir  of 
San  Qualn,  a  Karen  Convert;  The  Story  of  a  Working-mans  Life,  with  Sketches  of  Travel. 

MASON,  Gk()1u:e,  a  member  of  the  Engli^h  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
He  opposed  the  arbitrary  policy  of  the  king  towards  the  colonies,  but  disapproved  of 
extreme  measures  against  him.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  armv  of  Charles  II..  and  when 
defeated  at  Worcester  in  1651,  he  escaped  in  disguise  to  Virginia,  losing  all  his  pos- 
sessions in  England. 

MASON,  George,  1726-02;  b.  at  Docg's  Neck,  Fairfax  co.,  Va. ;  a  descendant  of 
col.  George  Mason  who  was  a  member  of  the  Eri-Iish  iiarliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.;  settled  in  Truro  parish;  built  Gunsian  hall  on  the  Potcmiac,  and  became  the  intimate 
friend  of  Washington,  for  whom  he  drafted  the  "non-importation  resolutions,"  which 
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were  oifered  by  Washington,  and  adopted  by  the  Virginia  assembly  in  1769.  One  of 
these  was  that  the  Virginia  planters  should  purchase  no  slaves  imported  after  Nov.  1.  of 
that  year.  At  a  meeting  of  the  people  of  Fairfax,  July  18,  1774,  he  offered  24  resolutions 
on  questions  at  issue  between  Great  Britian  and  the  colonies, which  were  sanctioned  by 
the  Virginia  convention  in  August,  and  reathrmed  by  the  continental  congress  in 
October  of  the  same  year.  In  1775  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  convention.  In 
May,  1776,  he  drafted  the  declaration  of  rights  and  the  plan  of  government,  which 
were  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote.  He  was  a  member  of  the  continental  convention  in 
1777,  and  of  the  constitutional  convention  in  1787,  taking  decided  ground  against  all 
measures  tending  to  perpetuate  slavery.  He  disapproved  of  the  proposed  instrument 
and  refused  to  sign  it,  declaring  that  it  would  "result  in  a  monarchy  or  a  tyrannical 
aristocracy."  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  called  to  consider  the  federal  consti- 
tution, and  with  Patrick  Henry,  opposed  it,  insisting  on  20  alterations.  Some  of  tiiese 
were  afterwards  adopted  by  congress  and  the  states.  He  was  elected  the  tirst  United 
States  senator  from  Virginia,  but  declined.  His  statue  stands  with  those  of  Waslnng- 
ton,  Jefferson,  Henry,  and  other  distinguished  Virginians  in  front  of  the  state  capitol 
at  Richmond. 

MASON,  James  Murray,  1798-1871,  b.  Va. ;  a  grandson  of  George.  He  began  the 
practice  of  law  ut  Winchester,  in  1820;  and  six  years  later  took  his  seat  in  the  Virginia 
legislature,  to  which  he  was  twice  re-elected.  In  1837  he  was  elected  to  congress,  but  at 
the  end  of  his  term,  he  refused  a  re-nomination,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. In  1847  he  was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  to  which  he 
was  elected  in  1849,  and  again  in  1855.  He  occupied  a  conspicuous  position  in  the 
senate,  where  he  was  for  a  number  of  years,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
affairs.  Among  the  important  measures  with  which  he  was  connected,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850,  which  was  drawn  up  by  him.  He  was  an  ardent 
secessionist,  and  was  expelled  from  the  senate  in  1861.  He  was  soon  appointed  a  com- 
missioner for  the  confederate  states  to  England  and  France,  ^nd  on  Nov.  8,  1861,  Avith 
his  fellow  commissioner  John  Slidell,  was  taken  off  the  British  mail  steamer,  Trent, 
by  captain  Charles  Wilkes.  He  was  imprisoned  in  fort  Warren,  Boston,  till  Jan.  2, 
1862,  when  he  was  surrendered  to  the  English  government.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  war,  he  lived  for  the  most  part  in  Paris,  still  representing  the  confederate  govern- 
ment. At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  came  to  Canada,  and  after  spending  three  years  there, 
went  to  Virginia. 

MASON,  Jeremiah,  ll.d.,  1768-1848,  b.  Conn.,  son  of  Jeremiah  Mason,  a  col.  in 
the  revolutionary  war.  He  graduated  at  Yale,  in  1788,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1791. 
He  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Westmoreland,  N.  H.,  near  Walpole,  whither 
he  removed  in  1794.  Three  years  later,  he  removed  to  Portsmouth,  which  M'as  his 
home  for  ilie  next  35  years.  He  was  soon  recognized  as  the  head  of  his  profession,  in  a 
state  whose  bar  was  then,  and  perhaps  since,  unequaled  in  this  country,  and  which  could 
number  among  its  members  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  Webster,  and  Jeremiah  Smith.  He 
held  the  olhceof  attorney  general  for  the  state  in  1802,  and  was  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
senate,  in  1813.  He  became  one  of  the  foremost  debaters  in  that  body,  his  speech 
delivered  in  1814,  on  the  embargo,  being  especially  powerful.  But  he  was,  before  every- 
thing else,  a  great  lawyer,  and  he  soon  tired  of  politics,  and  in  1817,  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
senate,  and  resumed  the  ]}racticc  of  his  profession.  He  afterwards  served,  for  a  number 
of  terms  in  tlie  New  Hampshire  legislature,  where  his  service  had  little  connection  with 
politics,  but  was  given  largely  to  revising  and  codifying  the  state  laws.  It  was  he  who 
framed  for  the  legislature  its  report  on  the  Virginia  resolutions  with  regard  to  the  repeal 
of  the  ]\Iissouri  compromise,  and  the  state  enjoyed  in  many  other  directions  the  benefit 
of  his  legal  learning  and  sagacity.  But  he  felt  the  need  of  a  larger  field  for  the  display 
of  his  talents,  and  in  1832,  removed  to  Boston,  where  the  Websters  had  long  preceded 
him.  He  was  employed  in  Boston  upon  many  great  cases,  and  maintained  till  his  age 
compelled  him  to  retire,  the  high  reputation  which  he  had  won  elsewhere.  His  was  one 
of  the  most  acute  legal  minds  in  America.  He  was  a  greater  lawyer  than  Webster,  how- 
ever inferior  to  him'in  other  respects;  and  Webster,  who  had  abundant  occasion  to  con- 
ceive a  respect  for  Mason's  abilities,  while  they  were  both  engaged  in  the  trial  of  causes 
at  the  New  Hampshire  bar,  does  not  exaggerate  in  giving  his  estimate  of  Mason:  "Of 
my  own  professional  discipline  and  attainments,  whatever  they  may  be,  I  ewe  much  to 
that  close  attention  to  the  discharge  of  my  duties,  which  I  was  compelled  to  pay  for  9 
successive  years,  from  day  to  day,  by  Mr.  Mason's  efi'orts  and  arguments  at  the  same 
bar."  "The  charncteristics  of  his  mind,"  he  adds,  "as  I  think,  were  real  greatness, 
strength,  and  sagacity,     He  was  great  through  sound  sense  and  sound  judgment." 

MASON,  John,  d.  1635;  b.  at  Lynn  Regis,  Norfolk,  England,  and  served  in  1610  in 
the  navy;  in  1616  went  to  New^foundland  as  governor  of  the  colony,  and  in  1620  pub- 
lished a  description  of  the  country,  to  which  he  added  a  map  in  1626.  He  explored  the 
New  England  coasts  in  1617;  in  1622  obtained  a  grant  of  a  region  called  IMariana,  now 
the  n.e.  part  of  Massachusetts;  in  the  same  year,  in  connection  with  sir  Ferdinand  Gorges, 
procured  a  patent  for  the  province  of  Maine;  and  in  1623  sent  a  colony  to  the  Piscataqua 
river.  In  1624-29  he  was  treasurer  and  paymaster  of  the  English  armies  in  the  Spanish 
war.     In  1629  he  obtained  a  patent  for  the  New  Hampshire  colony,  and  with  Gorges  took 
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one  also  for  Lnoonia,  a  rosrion  including  lake  Cliamplain.  He  held  various  honorable 
j)Osilions  in  Endand,  in  fCoo  being  a  "judge  in  Hampshire  and  vice-admiral  of  New 
Kmrhmd.  His  rights  in  New  Hampshire  were  sold  in  1091  to  governor  Samuel  xillen. 
Died  in  Loudon  in  Dec,  1G35. 

MASON.  John.  1600-73,  b.  England;  served  under  sir  Thomas  Fairfax  in  the  Neth- 
erlands; cmiu-ratrd  in  IGoO  to  Dorchester,  Mass.;  removed  in  1085  to  Coimeclicut,  and 
tdded  iu  roundinii-  AVindsor.  A  party  of  whites  having  been  massacred  by  the  Pequot 
Indians  at  Wetiierstield  iu  1637,  he  was  appointed  by  tlie  general  court  to  attack  the 
Pequots  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pequot  river.  With  a  force  of  90  English  and  70  friendly 
Mohegans  under  Uncas,  he  laniled.  May  23,  in  Narragansett  bay,  near  point  Judith. 


to  their  wigwams,  the  whites  and  their  allies  surrounding  the  forts  to  prevent  escape. 
B?tween  600  and  700  Pequots  perished,  seven  Avere  captured,  and  seven  escaped;  two  of 
the  Eni;;lish  were  killed  and  twenty  v.'ounded.  He  then  pursued  the  remnant  of  the 
Pequots  toward  New  York,  killed  and  captured  many,  distributing  those  that  remained 
among  the  Mohegans  and  Narragansetts.  The  peace  now  secured  with  the  Indians  con- 
linuecl  for  40  yejirs.  After  the  Pequot  war  Mason  removed  to  Saybrook,  at  the  request 
01  the  inhabitants,  for  the  defense  of  the  colony,  and.  in  1659  removed  to  Norwich.  He 
was  a  maj.  of  the  colonial  forces  for  30  years,  deputy-governor  of  Connecticut  1060-70, 
and  a  magistrate  1642-68.  He  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the  general  court  of  Connec- 
ticut, an  account  of  the  Pequot  war,  which  was  reprinted  by  Increase  Mather  in  1677. 

MASON.  Joirx  Mitchell,  d.d..  1770-1829;  b.  New  York;  graduated  at  Columbia 
college.  1789,  and  continued  his  studies  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh;  after  his  father's 
death  iu  1792  succeeded  him  as  i>astor  of  the  Associate  Reformed  church  (Presbyterian); 
iu  1804  became  professor  of  theology  in  a  seminary  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 
In  1811  the  trustees  of  Columbia'college,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  eminent 
talents,  created  for  him  the  othce  of  provost,  which  he  filled  until  1816,  taking  charge  of 
tlie  senior  class,  and  giving  new  life  to  the  lecture-room;  from  1821  to  1824  he  was  presi- 
dent of  Dickinson  college  at  Carlisle,  Penn.,  and  during  that  time  connected  himself  with 
the  Presbyterian  church.  As  a  pulpit  orator  he  had  great  power  and  fervor;  his  elo- 
quence is  one  of  the  traditions  of  tlie  cit}^  of  New  Y'ork.  When  Robert  Hall  heard  him 
deliver  his  celebrated  discourse  on  "Messiah's  Throne,"  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "I 
can  never  preach  again."  His  aspect  was  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  corresponding  to  the 
majesty  of  the  mind  within.  Tall,  robust,  straight,  with  a  head  modeled  after  neither 
Grecian  nor  Roman  standards,  yet  combining  the  dignity  of  the  one  and  the  grace  of  tlio 
other;  with  an  eye  that  shot  fire,  especiall v  when  under  the  excitement  of  earnest  preach- 
ing, yet  tender  and  tearful  when  the  pathetic  chord  was  touched;  with  a  forehead  broad 
and  high,  and  a  mouth  expressive  of  decision,  Dr.  Mason  stood  before  his  audience  a 
l>rince  of  pulpit  oratOiS. 

MASON,  John  Y.,  ll.d.,  1799-1859;  b.  Va. ;  educated  at  the  university  of  North 
Carolina,  and  admitted  to  the  bar.  After  serving  for  a  number  of  terms  in  the  Virginia 
assembly,  he  entered  congress  in  1831,  and  remained  till  1837,  when  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  U.  S.  district  court  for  Virginia.  He  continued  to  hold  that  olhcc  till  1844, 
when  presiiient  Tyler  made  him  secretary  of  the  navy.  He  entered  the  cabinet  of  presi- 
dent Polk  as  attorney -general,  but  was  transferred  in  1846  to  tlie  department  of  state.  In 
J 854  president  Pierce  made  him  minister  to  France,  where  he  remained  till  his  death, 

I^IASON,  Lowr<:r,L,  1792-1872;  b.  Mass. ;  commenced  his  musical  career  in  Savannah, 
wliere  he  w.is  apj^ointcd  choir  leader  in  1812.  In  1821  he  published  a  volume  entitled 
liimiel  and  ILii/dii  (Jol'nctloii  of  CIuivcIl  Miifiic,  which  attr!K;ted  considerable  attention. 
He  removed  to  Boston  iu  1827,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  instruction  of  classes  in  vocal 
music;  iiUroducinL""  musical  instruction  into  the  public  schools  of  jMassachusetts;  and 
securing  the  establishment  of  the  Boston  academy  of  music.  He  made  numerous  com- 
pilations of  glee-books,  text-books,  collections  for  family  and  Sunday  use,  etc.  In  1837 
Dr.  Mason  visited  Europe,  to  make  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  continental 
methods  of  musical  instruction.  In  1855  lie  was  made  doctor  of  music  by  the  universitj' 
of  New  York,  the  first  degree  of  that  cliaracter  conferred  in  America.  His  chief  claim 
to  distinctif)n  rests  on  his  ctTorls  to  make  vocal  music  popular  among  the  masses  and  on 
his  hymn  tunes,  s(!veral  of  wliich  are  in  constant  use  by  all  denominations  in  the  United 
States,  and  have  in  some  instances  been  given  l)V  the  severer  musical  criticism  of  the 
present  day  a  rask  scarcely  less  high  than  that  accorded  them  by  continuous  popular 
favor. 

MASON,  RiCTf.MiD  B..  d.  1850;  b.  Va. ;  a  grandson  of  George.  He  entered  the  army 
as  a  lieut.  in  1817.  was  promoted  to  a  ca])taincy  in  1819,  and  served  through  the  Black 
Hawk  war  in  the  dragoon^:.  He  was  made  a  col.  in  1846  and  was  at  the  head  of  the 
American  troops  in  Califoinia,  of  wliich  lie  v/as  for  a  time  military  and  acting  civil  gov- 
ernor. In  recognition  c)!' his  services  iu  the  Mexican  war,  he  was  brevetted  brig.gen., 
May  30,  1848. 
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MASQAT,  Stevens  Thomson,  1760-1803;  b.  Ya. ;  a  son  of  Tliomson.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  William  and  Mary  college,  but  entered  the  American  army,  in  which,  while 
liardly  20  years  of  age,  he  held  t'lc  rank  of  col.;  and  he  was  a  gen.  at  its  close.  He 
ticrved  for  a  number  of  years  in  tlie  Virginia  house  of  delegates,  and  was  a  conspicuous 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1788.  From  1794  till  his  death,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  U.  !S.  senate. 

MASON,  Stevens  Thomson,  1811-43;  b.  Va. ;  grandson  of  Stevens  Thomson.  He 
received  his  education  in  Keniucky,  where  his  father,  ^^en.  John  T.  Mason,  had  settled. 
In  ISol  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  wdiich  had  just  been^ 
organiz'jd;  and  when  its  governor,  Lewis  Cass,  entered  Jackson's  cabinet  as  secretary  of 
war,  Mason  became  acting  governor  of  the  territory.  He  continued  to  serve  in  this 
capacity  during  the  dispute  in  regard  to  the  proper  boundary  between  Ohio  and  Michi- 
gan; and  the  iinal  peaceful  settlement  of  the  controversy  was,  in  no  small  degree,  ren- 
clered  possible  by  his  tact  and  moderation.  As  soon  as  Michigan  was  erected  into  a 
state  in  1835,  Mason  was  unanimously  chosen  governor;  and  he  was  honored  with  a 
re-election,  retiring  in  1839.  The  last  three  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  ISew  York, 
Avhere  he  had  begun  to  practice  law. 

MASON,  Thomson,  1730-85;  b.  Ya. ;  a  brother  of  George.  He  read  law  in  the  tem- 
ple, London,  after  wLich  he  returned  to  Yirginia,  and  made  liis  home  in  Loudon  county. 
He  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  revolutiouaiy  movement  in  Virginia,  and.  in  1774  pub- 
lished a  series  of  papers,  advocating  resistance  to  tJic  claims  of  England.  In  1778  he  was 
appointed  to  a  seat  upon  the  state  supreme  court,  then  just  established,  and  soon  after 
he  served  upon  the  commission  to  codify  and  revise  the  state  laws.  In  1779  and  again 
in  1783,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  state  legislature. 

MxiSON,  YAlliam,  an  English  divine  and  i-oct ;  17"35-97;  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  admitted  fellow  of  Pembroke  college  in  1747;  bi'ca'ne  rector  of  Aston  in  Yorkshire, 
and  chaplain  to  the  king;  subsequentl}"was  for  33  yens  precentor  and  canon  residen- 
tiary of  the  cathedral  of  York.  He  pulJished  ;i  mono.lu  to  the  memory  of  Pope;  Ms,  an 
elegy;  the  dram.atic  poems  of  EJfrida  and  Cararidcu^.  In  1756  he  published  a  small 
collection  of  odes  as  an  imitation  of  Gray.  In  1763  he  produced  some  fine  elegies. 
He  is  considered  in  point  of  morality  as  the  purest  of  poets,  and  one  of  the  warmest 
friends  of  civil  liberty.  In '1772  was  published  the  first  book  of  a  descriptive  poem 
entitled  The  English  Gavde:i;  and  the  remainder  in  1781.  In  1775  he  published  the 
poems  of  Gray,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  and  writings  prelixcd;  in  1783  an  elegant  trans- 
lation of  Dufresuoy's  Latin  poem  on  the  art  of  prinling,  and  An  Historical  and  Critical 
Essay  on  English  Church  Music.  In  addition  to  his  poetical  reputation,  he  was  skilh-d  in 
''pain'tiiig  and  music.  A  tablet  to  his  memory  is  placed  in  the  prmts'  corner  in  AYestmiu- 
ster  abbey.     A  complete  edition  of  his  poems  Avas  publish(?d  in  York  in  1771. 

MASON,  Y^iLLTAM,  b.  Mass.,  1829,  son  of  I)r.  Lowell  ]\Lason.  He  studied  music  in 
Europe  with  Hauptmann,  Moscheles,  and  Liszi,  and  returned  to  America  in  1854,  afier 
jiaving  appeared  as  a  piano  performer  at  Prague,  Frankfort,  Weimar,  and  London.  His 
first  concert  in  this  country  was  given  at  Boston,  which  was  followed  by  several  very 
successful  concert  tours.  He  tlien  settled  in  New  York,  devoting  himself^  to  teaching 
and  composing.  From  1855  to  1868  he  i)layed  the  piano  in  connection  with  the  well- 
known  string  quartet  composed  of  Theodore  Thomas,  Joseph  Mosenthal,  George  j\Iat ska. 
and  Carl  Bergmann.  In  1872  he  received  fi'om  Yale  college  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
music.  He  has  held  several  prominent  posit.ons  as  organist,  and  many  of  his  composi- 
tions have  been  republished  in  Europe. 

MASON  AND  DIXON'S  LINE  {ante)  originated  in  the  dilficulties  which  occurred 
in  tracing  the  boundary  line  of  a  tract  of  land  granted  to  William  Penn  in  1681.  This 
land  lay  \v.  of  the  Delaware  and  n.  of  Maryland,  and  a  part  of  its  southern  boundary 
was  defined  to  be  "a  circle  drawn  at  12  m.  distant  from  Newcastle  northwards  and 
westwards  into  the  beginning  of  the  40^  of  northern  latitude."  Later,  Penn  received 
another  grant,  and,  his  agent  being  unable  to  agree  with  the  authorities  in  America  as  to 
the  just'boundary,  he  came  to  this  country  himself  in  1682  to  establish  his  claim  aiul 
take  possession  of  his  land.  He  was  opposed  by  lord  BaJ.timore,  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  committee  of  trade  and  ))lantations,  a  change  in  the  reigning  monarch  of  England 
took  place,  and  it  was  not  until  1760  that  the  final  deed  was  issued  to  the  heirs  of  Penn, 
closing  the  controversy.  But  even  then  the  question  of  surveying  the  disputed  territory 
with  a  view  of  defining  the  boundary-line  opened  new  disagreement;  and  it  was  to 
arrange  this  that  Charles  Mason  and  James  Dixon,  "mathematicians  and  surveyors," 
were  'mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  contestants,  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  on  the  one 
•part,  and  lord  Baltimore,  the  great-grandson  of  Cecilius.  the  first  patentee,  on  the  other. 
"to  mark,  runout,  settle,  fix,  "and  determine  all  such  parts  of  the  circle,  marks,  lines, 
and  boundaries  as  were  mentioned  in  the  several  articles  or  commissions,  and  were  not 
completed."  The  two  surveyors  commenced  their  work  in  1764,  and  did  not  finish  it 
until  1767;  the  delay  being  partly  owing  to  Indian  troubles,  involving  negotiations  with 
the  Six  Nations  in  their  settlement.  "The  line,  as  finally  drawn,  has  been  popularly 
supposed  to  have  been  the  dividing  line  betw^een  the  free  and  the  slave  states;  but  this 
is  an  error,  as  slavery  existed  throiigliout  Delaware,  which  is  both  e.  and  n.  of  the  line, 
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nntil  aholishcd  by  the  14tli  jimondmcnt  to  tlic  constitution.  To  tliis  line  is  owing  the 
pecu'.hir  iiac-f  of  laiul  known  as  the  "pan-handle."  where  a  part  of  Virginia  runs  up 
between  Pennsylvania  and  tlie  Ohio  river. — \'ery  little  is  known  of  the  two  "surveyors 
of  London."  aslhey  were  styled.  i\Iason  was  an  assistant  of  Dr.  Bradley  at  the  royal 
observatory  at  Greenwich;  both  were  members  of  the  American  philosophical  society; 
botli  were  sent  by  the  royal  society  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus  in  170U.  Dixon  died  in  Durham,  England,  in  1T77;  and  Musion  died  in  Pennsyl- 
vauiu  in  1787. 

MASONS,  FREE  {ante).  The  claims  of  freemasonry  to  origin  in  a  period  of 
remote  antiquity  have  recently  received  a  certain  amount  of  support.  In  the  process  of 
making  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  removal  of  the  Egyptian  obelisk  at  Alexandria 
to  its  new  site  at  Njw  York,  in  1880,  certain  discoveries  were  made  which  were  alleged 
to  have  a  distinct  masonic  reference.  These  discoveries  included  a  number  of  objecis 
masonic  in  charactei-,  and  the  fact  that  the  foundations  and  position  of  the  monolith  had 
been  established  according  to  rules  which  form  a  part  of  the  traditions  of  the  order.  In 
regard  to  this  whole  matter  of  antiquity,  tiiere  is  nolhing  in  the  traditions  of  the  order  so 
t'Xcei>lionally  remarkable  as  to  make  any  special  demand  on  our  credulity.  Men  have 
been  constituted  after  the  same  fashion  from  the  beginning  of  time;  and,  given  the 
sjune  motive  and  the  same  or  a  similar  environment  and  like  opportunities,  they  may  be 
assumed  to  act  in  the  same  way.  The  organization  of  the  craft-guild  in  northern  and 
central  Euro[)e  as  early  as  the  7lh  century  is  a  sufficient  illustration  of  the  tendency  to 
association  among  men,  and  particidnrly  among  the  laboring  or  "craft"  classes,  to  prove 
this.  We  know  that  among  the  Greeks,  and  Romans  also,  such  association  occurred 
in  various  directions,  and  there  is  no  sound  reason  for  disbelief  in  the  possible  combina- 
tion of  the  architects  and  master-builders  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Numa  Pompilius,  as  is 
claimed  by  the  masons.  AVhether  we  are  to  accept  the  traditions  which  point  to  Solo- 
mon's temple,  and  refer  lo  the  times  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  for  the  period  of  the 
foundation  of  the  order,  is  a  matter  not  of  vital  importance;  though  the  same  reasoning 
that  answci's  in  the  case  of  Rome  is  equall}'  sound  in  that  of  Egypt.  Certainly  when 
one  contemplates  the  pyramids,  Memphis,  Thebes,  Denderah,  and  the  other  ruins  of 
marvelous  structures  built  by  the  Egyptian  masons  and  architects,  there  is  nothing 
uhsuid  in  the  supposition  that  then,  as  now,  associated  effort  might  have  been  con- 
cerned; and  that  the  associations  concerned  might  have  organized  on  some  such  basis 
as  is  involved  in  the  traditional  histor}'  of  freemasonry.  The  Roman  colleges  of 
builders  are  said  to  have  been  created  by  Kuma  Pompilius  in  715  B.C.  In  52  a.d.  the 
corporations  of  constructors  were  established  in  Great  Britain.  In  a.d.  290  Caransius, 
commander  of  the  Roman  fleet,  is  said  to  have  renewed  the  ancient  constitution  and 
privileges  of  the  Roman  colleges,  with  a  vi(;w  to  gaining  the  favor  of  the  builders,  wiio 
were  a  verv  powerful  association:  the  architect  Albanus,  sent  to  Great  Britain  as  an 
inspector  of  the  constructors,  or  masons,  is  credited  with  having  been  the  first  Christian 
martyr  in  Britain,  he  having  been  beheaded  for  preaching  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  His 
rank  of  inspector  became  later  on  that  of  grand  master.  At  this  period,  which  was  in  tlie 
latter  part  of  the  ?A  c,  the  city  of  York  contained  the  most  important  lodges  or  colleges 
of  builders  in  Britain.  In  the  4th  and  5ih  centuries  corpoiations  of  artists  and  operatives, 
8o  called,  were  instituted  in  Great  Britain,  and  manuscript  copies  of  their  statutes  are 
said  lo  be  still  in  existence  in  certain  of  the  French  libraiies.  In  614  pope  Boniface 
IV.  conferred  by  diploma  upon  the  mjisonic  corporations  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
erecting  all  religious  buildings  and  monuments,  and  made  them  free  from  all  taxation. 
Tiie  civil  wars  of  this  period  paralyzed  the  developnu  nt  of  the  masonic  corporations, 
and  they  took  refuge  in  the  monasteries,  Avhich  thus  became  the  schools  of  architecture 
— .sending  forth  such  arcrhitects  as  St.  Aloysius,  bishop  of  Noyen ;  St.  Ferol,  of 
liimoges;  Dalmac,  bisho])  of  Pdiodes;  and  Agricola,  of  Chalons  (659-700).  In  some  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  documents  which  still  exist  in  the  libraries  of  England  the  masonic 
fraterniiies  are  styled  "freemasons."  In  925  a.d,  Athelslan  convoked  all  the  masonic 
lodges  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  order  was  re-org.'inized ;  and  the  city  of  York  was  established 
as  the  .seat  of  the  grand  mastership:  M  years  later  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
St,  Dunstan,  was  named  grand  master  of  the  fraternity.  In  1040  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor assumed  tiie  protectorate  of  the  order;  and  in  1100  king  Henry  IV.  accepted 
the  grand  mastership.  In  1145  the  freemasons  from  upper  Normandy  were  called  to 
the  aid  of  the  builders  of  the  cathedral  of  C'hartres,  and  were  publicly  blessed  by  tlie 
arclibishop  of  Rouen  ;  they  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  city  of  ChartVes.  In  1250  the 
grand  lo(lg(!  of  ('oloL''n(!  was  instituted:  and  in  1275  a  masonic  congress  was  convoked 
to  hasten  the  building  of  the  cathedral  of  Strasburg.  The  monopoly  granted  by  pope 
BoTuface  IV.  was  confirmed  by  diph)mas  issued  by  pope  Nicholas  "^III.  in  a.d!  1277; 
and  these  were  again  confirmed  by  pope  Benedict  111.  in  1334.  In  I860  Germany  liad 
five  grand  lodges,  Cologne,  Strasburg,  Bern,  Vienna,  and  Magdeburg,  upon  which  were 
dependent  the  local  lodges  of  France,  I^elgium,  Ilesse,  Swabia,  Thuringia.  Switzerland, 
Franconia.  Bavaria,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Styria.  In  the  15th  c.  IIk;  assemblies  of 
freemasons  in  England  were  stippressed  by  act  of  pariiament,  but  a  few  years  later 
Henry  VI.  was  initiated  into  the  frat(rnity.  liis  example  being  followed  by  nearly  all  the 
gentlemen  of  his  court.     In  1452  a  new  constitution  was  compiled  at  Strasburg,  and  in 
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1459,  '64,  and  '69  masonic  congresses  were  held  in  Ratisbon  ana  Spire.  A  grand 
lodge  of  master  masons  was  held  in  London  in  1502,  presided  over  by  the  king,  Henry 
VII.,  who  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  chapel  of  Westminster  which  bears  his  name.  A 
congress  of  masons  was  held  at  Basle  in  1563,  and  at  Stra.sburg  in  1564;  and  in  1607 
king  James  I.  of  England  proclaimed  himself  protector  of  the  freemasons.  In  1663  a 
gener.d  assembly  of  English  masons  took  place  at  York,  and  was  presided  over  by  king 
Charles  II.  In  1666,  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire  in  London,  there  were  but  seven  lodges 
of  ^masons  in  the  city;  and  in  1703  these  had  declined  to  fonr,  though  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  the  aged  grand  master,  exhibited  great  zeal  in  endeavoring  to  foster  the  progress, 
and  increase  of  the  order.  In  France,  in  1539,  Francis  I.  suspended  all  the  corporations 
of  workmen,  and  freemasonry  became  extinguished  in  that  country,  not  to  be  revived 
until  1721.  It  is  claimed  by  the  masons  that  this  act  of  Francis  I.  resulted  in  the 
abandonment  of  tiie  practice  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  the 
renaissance  style,  of  which  school  were  the  architects  Delorme  and  Bulhmt,  who  built 
the  Tuileries  in  1577;  Lescot  and  Goryon,  the  architects  of  the  Louvre,  built. in  1571; 
Blondel  and  Bullet,  who  constructed  the  gates  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin,  of  Paris, 
between  1674  and  1686:  Mansart,  who  built  the  palace  of  Versailles  and  the  Invalides  in 
1700  and  1725;  and  J.  SouflBot,  who  erected  the  Pantheon:  none  of  these  architects  were 
freemasons.  It  was  in  the  year  1703  that  the  English  masons  forming  the  lodge  of  St. 
Paul,  having  completed  the  erection  of  the  cathedral,  pass(!d  the  resolution  which  opened 
the  doors  of  the  order  to  others  than  practical  masons  and  builders.  This  resolution 
reads  as  follows:  "Resolved,  that  the  privilege  of  masonry  shall  no  longer  be  confined 
to  operative  masons,  but  be  free  to  men  of  all  professions,  provided  that  they  are  regu- 
birly  approved  and  initiated  into  the  fraternity."  This  important  decision  entirely 
chani::ed  the  nature  of  the  society,  and  transformed  it  into  the  bod}^  as  we  find  it  to-day. 
In  1717  the  grand  lodge  of  London  was  constituted,  and  put  into  execution  the  resolu- 
tion of  1703:  see  Masons,  Fkee,  ante.  In  1864  the  three  grand  lodges  of  Great  Britain 
controlled  109  provincial  grand  lodges,  with  1597  operative  lodges  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion, which  extended  their  connections  to  every  part  of  the  globe.  Freemasonry  was 
introduced  into  Denmark,  in  1783;  France,  1721;  in  Sweden,  in  1736;  Russia,  in  1781; 
Belgium,  1721;  Holland,  1725;  Germany,  1737;  Switzerland,  1737;  Italy,  1729;  Portugal, 
1735;  Spain,  1727.  It  is  claimed  that  a  lodge  was  established  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
as  early  as  1750,  the  first  in  the  British  dominions  in  America;  but  this  statement  is  not 
fully  credited.  Of  the  five  provinces  which  comprise  the  dominion  of  Canada.  Prince 
Edw^ard  Island  alone  has  its  lodges  subject  to  the  grand  lodges  of  Great  Bi'itain,  The 
first  lodge  in  the  New  England  colonics  w^as  opened  in  Boston  in  1733.  After  the  war 
of  independence,  grand  lodges  were  organized  in  all  the  states.  The  statistics  of  the 
order  in  America  showed  the  following  membership  in  the  different  states  in  1880, 
including  also  the  British  provinces,  or  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  New  Mexico: 

Alabama 7,9251  Indiana 26,60.5 1  Montana 664  Quebec^ 2,873 

Arkansas 8,293  Indian  Territory, ..       343jKebraska 3.117  Rhode  island 4,327 

Britisli  Columbia..       312  Io^ya     18,486  Nevada 1,508  South  Carolina. . ..  6,.531 

California 12,281  Kansas 6, 687 i New  Brunswick....     2,317  Tennessee 17,053 

Canada 17,418!Kentucky 18,038: New  Hampshire. ..     7,688  Texas 17.340 

Colorado 1,509 'Louisiana 5, 456 , New  .Jersey 12,084iUtah 370 

Connecticut 14,96S:Maine l'J.2.52  New  Mexico 169|Vermont 7,978 

Dakota 281'Manitoba 3241  New  York 7.5,918:Virginia 9,9:30 

Delaware 1,235: Maryland .5.349 'North  Carolina 11.471  iWashinj^ton 902 

Dist.  of  Columbia..    2,701  Massachusetts 2.5, 920: Nova  Scotia 3.424|West  Virginia 3,:-)a") 

Florida 1.842  Michigan  25,624:Ohio 28,836 'Wisconsin 10,703 


Georgia 12, 191  Minnesota     7,061  Oregon 2,514 

Idaho 3.58  Micsissippi 9,849  Pennsylvania 36,948 

lUinois 38,610, Missouri 24,296|Prince  Ed.  Island. .        566 
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Total 582,556 


MASORA,  or  Massoreth.     See  MassoRxV,  ante. 

MASOVIA,  or  Mazovta,  a  district  of  Poland,  bounded  n.  by  Plock,  e.  by  Podlachia. 
s.  by  Sandomir,  w.  by  Kaliscli  and  Posen;  7,646  sq. miles.  During  the  early  period  of 
tbe  independence  of  Poland  it  was  a  duchy  on  both  sides  of  the  Vistula  ^vhich  flows 
through  it.  In  1815  it  formed  a  palatinate  in  the  Russian  kingdom  of  Poland  with 
Warsaw  as  its  capital.     It  is  now^  under  Warsaw,  which  forms  a  distinct  government. 

MAS'SA,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Carrara-Massa,  central  Italy;  pop.  '74,  18.031.  It  is 
on  the  Fi'igida,  and  commands  a  fine  prospect  of  the  sea  on  the  w.,  and  of  pictui'esque 
and  fruitful  hills  on  the  n.e.  The  climate  is  almost  unrivaled  in  Italy  for  mildness  and 
salubrity.  The  oldest  part  of  the  town  is  on  a  hill;  the  newest  part,  withits  fine  build- 
ings and  si)acious  streets  and  squares,  on  the  plain  below\  Among  the  buildings  is  a 
national  palace,  a  nobl.e  structure,  built  by  the  i)rinces  of  the  house  of  Cybo.  The  his- 
tory of  the  town  is  traced  back  to  the  9tli  century.  It  was  then  and  for  a  long  time 
subject  to  the  republic  of  Lucca,  but  in  the  15th  c.  the  Cybo  family  became  its  feudal 
li)rds. 

MASSAC,  a  CO  in  s.  Illinois;  has  the  Ohio  river  for  its  s.  boundarv,  separatins:  it 
from  Kentucky;  230  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  10,443—9,900  of  American  birth,  1703  colored. 
Forests  ^of  oak,  elm,  maple,  ash,  hickory,  and  the  tulip  tree  diversify  its  surface,  and 
the  cypress  grows  luxuriantly  in  its  swamps.  An  under-stratum  of  carboniferous  lime- 
stoD-3  is  the  foundation  of  the  soil,  which,  in  land  not  subject  to  overflow,  is  fertile,  and 


produces  a  large  yiclci  annually  of  tobacco,  sweet-potatoes,  butter,  honey,  and  sorghum, 
and  all  varieties  of  grain  and  fruit.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised,  and  the  vine  is 
cullivateil  to  some  extent.  Its  mineral  products  arc  coal  and  lead.  Among  its  indus- 
tries are  the  manufacture  of  wagon  materials,  tobacco,  and  snuff.  It  has  flouring  mills, 
potteries,  and  ship-yartis  on  the  Ohio  river.     Seat  of  jusiice,  Metropolis. 

MASSACHUSETTS  (itnfe).  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  portions  of  south-eastern 
Massachusetts,  including  the  islands  of  >«'antucUet  and  Martha's  Vineyard,  were  dis 
covereil  by  the  Norsemen  not  far  from  1000  a.i>.,  and  that  various  settlements  were 
made  in  the  next  oOO  years,  none  of  which,  however,  gained  permanence.  In  1497  John 
iaml  Sebastian  Cabot  again  discovered  the  M^vssachuseits  coast,  and  the  English  claimed 
it  on  that  account.  In  1602  Bartliolomew  Gosnold  and  22  English  colonists  made  a 
settlement  on  the  Elizabeth  isiands,  between  Buzzard's  bay  and  Vineyard  sound,  now 
fonstituting  the  township  of  Gosnold  in  Dukes  co. ;  but  it  was  in  a  short  time  aban- 
doned. There  were  other  expeditions  to  the  coast  in  subsequent  years,  but  the  Ply- 
mouth colony  was  the  tirst  ihat  ju'oved  successful.  On  Sept.  G,  1G20  (O.  S.),  this 
colony,  composeil  of  about  100  English,  who  had  sought  exemption  from  religious  perse- 
cution in  Holland,  having  end)urked  from  Deift  Haven,  set  sail  from  Plymouth,  Eng- 
land, in  the  Miii/Jfower,  of  IbO  tons,  to  find  a  home  in  America.  On  Nov.  9  they  reached 
cjipe  Cod,  and  anchored  in  tlie  roadstead  off  Provincetown.  An  exploring  party  was 
sent  in  search  of  a  .suitable  place  to  found  a  settlement,  and  the  colonists  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth, Dec.  22  (N.  S.).  Betore  landing  they  drew  up  and  subscribed  a  compact  or  frame 
of  government  for  the  new  settlement,  and  elected  John  Carver  governor  for  one  year.  In 
l';;ur  months  nearly  one-half  the  colonists  died  from  exposure  to  the  cold  and  the  lack  of 
wholesome  food.  Shortly  after  landing  they  ent(;red  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
hidian  chief  Massasoit  and  his  tribe,  which  remained  unbroken  for  a  long  time.  Through, 
the  influence  of  capt.  Miles  Standish  the  disputes  with  other  tribes  were  soon  settled. 
In  the  sj)ring  of  1G2I  the  Mayjiomer  returned  to  England,  and  soon  afterwards  governor 
Carver  died  and  was  succeeded  by  William  Bradford,  with  Isaac  Allert(^n  as  assistant. 
During  the  next  two  years  the  colonists  endured  many  privations,  but  in  1G28  they  were 
relieved  by  a  bountiful  harvest.  The  plan  of  property  in  conunon,  which  they  adopted 
at  flrst,  was  now  abandoned.  In  1G22  a  3Ir.  Weslon,  of  London,  who  h;id  been  con- 
nected with  the  Plymouth  colonists,  obtained  a  patent  and  founded  a  uev\^  settlement 
in  Wessagussett,  now  Weymouth.  The  Plymouth  colony  failed  to  obtain  a  patent,  and 
was  forced  to  carry  on  its  government  independently  of  the  royal  sanction.  This  they  did, 
however,  with  perfect  success,  upon  a  plan  not  unworthy  of  the  democracy  of  a  later 
time,  since  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern  them.selves  was  fully  recognized.  In  1628 
an  expedition,  organized  by  an  English  cojnpany,  and  commanded  by  John  Endicott, 
landed  at  Salem.  The  company  h;id  obtained  a  grant  of  the  territory  lying  between  the 
AMantic  and  Pacific,  and  extending  to  a  point  3  m.  s.  of  the  river  Charles  and  3  m.  n, 
of  the  river  Menimac.  After  persistent  efforts  a  royal  patent  was  obtained  for**  the 
company  of  the  Massachu.setts  bay,"  and  the  associates  were  constituted  a  body  politic, 
with  a  governor,  cleputy,  and  18  assistants,  to  be  annually  elected,  and  a  general  assem- 
bly of  the  freemen,  with  legislative  powers,  to  meet  fourtimes  in  a  year,  or  oftener  if 
necessary.  In  1629  the  colony  was  reinforced,  and  the  government  and  patent  of  the 
company  were  transferred  from  London  to  New  England.  The  old  officers  resigned, 
giving  place  to  others  chosen  from  among  those  who  were  about  to  emigrate,  John  Win- 
throp  being  elected  governor.  From  this  li uu^  the  colony  grew  rapidly,  receiving  an 
accession  at  one  time  of  al)out  1000  peisons,  who  came  over  in  17  vessels,  Charlestown, 
Boston,  Watertown,  Dorchester,  Koxbury,  Mystic,  Salem,  Saugus  (Lynn),  and  other 
ftlaces  were  at  this  period  selected  as  sites  for  settlements.  The  co'lony  for  a  time 
endured  great  hardships,  losing  many  of  its  members  by  death,  while  others  returned  in 
discouragement  1o  England.  But  new  emigrants  came  to  take  the  ])laces  of  the 
departe.l,  and  still  the  colony  grew.  A  spirit  of  religious  intolerance,  which  was  char- 
acteristic of  all  i)arties  in  those  times,  and  which  was  j^artly  the  product  of  the  l)itter 
IKT.secutions  from  which  the  colornsts  had  fled,  manifested  itself  in  the  banishment  of 
Roger  Williams  and  Anne  Hutchinson,  and  a  general  persecution  of  the  Quakers.  Some 
disputes  between  the  magi>trates  and  people  as  to  their  respective  jiowers,  caused  no 
little- commotion.  At  flrst  the  coloni.sts  were  allowed  t-o  manage  their  affairs  without 
the  interference  of  the  home  government;  but  at  length  they  were  suspected  by  the 
crown  of  a  design  to  make  themselves  indepciudent,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  annul 
their  charter,  a  cotnmis>ion  for  their  government  being  formed  with  archbishon  Laud  at 
its  head.  An  order  was  issued  to  the  colony  to  surrender  its  charter,  l)ut  the  settlers 
found  a  way  to  avoid  a  compliance,  and  "measures  were  adopted  to  fortify  Boston, 
Charlestr.wn.  and  Dorchester  against  a  pos.sible  assault.  The  colonists  found  their  best 
piofectioi),  however,  in  the  political  agitations  of  the  mother  country,  which  so  ab.sorbed 
the  attention  of  the  government  that  it  had  no  lime  to  prosecute  its 'schemes  in  Ajnerica. 
The  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  created  fresh  troubles  for  the  colonv,  but  at  len2:th, 
in  1662,  the  king  confirmed  th(^  charter  and  made  a  conditional  jiromise  of  amnesty  for 
past  political  offenses.  He  insisted,  however,  upon  his  riiiiit  to  interfere  in  the  aifairs 
of  the  colony,  demanded  the  repeal  of  all  laws  deroLiatory "to  his  authority,  rcfpiired  the 
complete  toleration  of  the  church  of  England,  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
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the  administration  of  justice  in  Ills  name.  To  those  domanils  some  of  the  colonists  were 
disposed  to  yield  for  the  sake  of  peace,  while  others  steadily  resisted  tliem.  Commission- 
ers were  sent  over  from  England  to  investigate  the  ali'airs  of  the  colony,  but,  being  unable 
toaccomplish  anything,  they  were  linally  itcalled.  In  1643  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven  entered  into  an  alliance  for  mutual  pro- 
tection, which  lasted  20  years  and  was  superseded  by  a  still  closer  confederation.  In 
1675  king  Philip's  war  broke  out,  lasting  more  than  a  year,  and  subjecting  the  colonists 
to  great  loss  of  life  and  property.  ISo  le^s  tlian  12  or  13  towns  were  destroyed  by  the 
Indians,  600  houses  were  burned,  one  in  20  of  the  men  of  the  colony  were  killed  on  the 
field,  and  a  debt  of  i'^oOO.OOO — an  enoi'mous  sum  for  that  day — was  incurred.  The 
troubles  with  the  king  continued:  Massachu.'^etls  lost  her  juiisiliction  over  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  retained  possession  of  Maine  only  by  purchase.  In  1684  the  difficulties  with 
the  crown  being  still  unsettled,  the  charier  was  declared  forfeited.  Joseph  Dudley  was 
appointed  president  of  jMassachusetts,  the  general  court  was  dissolved,  and  a  royal  com- 
mission superseded  the  government  under  the  charter.  In  168G  Dudley  was  superseded 
by  sir  Edmund  Andros,  whose  arbitrary  proceedings  have  It  ft  a  blot  upon  his  nam.e. 
In  1689  the  men  of  Boston,  aided  by  otliers  fi'om  the  country,  rose  in  arms  against  him. 
put  him  and  others  in  prison,  reinstated  the  foi'mer  magistiatts,  Jind  restored  the  general 
court  to  its  authority.  Plymouth  joined  in  the  revolt,  impiisoning  the  agent  of  Andros, 
and  reinstating  the  former  goveinor.  A  licw  charier,  luuting  the  Massachusetts  and 
Plymouth  colonies,  was  grantcvl  in  1692.  Ender  this  charter  the  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  secretary  were  appointed  by  the  king.  Sir  William  Phips  was  the  first 
governor,  nud  it  wjis  at  about  this  period  that  the  witchcraft  delusion  which  had  long 
held  sway  in  Europe,  broke  out  in  the  colony,  Hotting  its  history  with  a  record  of  super- 
stition and  blood.  It  is  to  the  honor  of  Massachusetts,  hov.'ever,  that  it  so  soon  awoke 
from  this  inheiited  delusion;  long  after  tlie  evil  had  been  exposed  and  forsaken  here,  the 
courts  of  Europe;in  countries  were  still  sentencing  "  witclies"  to  death.  There  were 
fresh  troubles  with  the  Indians,  which  did  not  terminate  till  1725. 

Massachusetts  was  deeply  involved  in  the  struggles  between  England  and  France  for 
ascendency  in  the  new  world,  which  did  not  finally  cease  until  the  union  of  Canada  to 
England  and  of  Louisiana  to  Spain  in  1763.  Then  followed  the  controversies  with  Eng- 
land, which  led  step  by  step  to  the  war  of  the  revolution,  which  ended  in  the  recognition 
of  the  United  States  as  an  independent  nation.  In  these  controversies  Massachusetts 
bore  a  leading  part,  as  she  did  in  the  war  itself,  and  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  new 
republic.  The  British  government  imposed  the  most  onerous  taxes  upon  the  colonists, 
and  sought  to  collect  them  by  force,  in  the  face  of  the  most  earnest  remonstrances.  The 
colonists  at  length  i-efused  to  sul)mit  to  exactions  which  they  regarded  as  subversive  of  the! 
fundamental  principles  of  English  liberty.  They  insisted  that  they  could  not  be  justly' 
taxed  while  tliey  were  excluded  from  representation  in  parliament,  and  upon  this  issue 
thej^  were  willing,  if  necessary,  to  go  to  war.  The  commerce  of  the  colony,  moreover, 
was  hampered  by  the  most  arbitrary  and  irritating  restrictions.  The  spirit  of  liberty, 
which  the  cohmists  had  brou:.iht  with  Ihem  from  their  old  home,  had  been  developed  in 
their  self-governing  church  and  state  until,  in  the  hearts  of  their  children,  it  had  grown 
too  strong  to  be  subdued,  and  found  expression  in  every  form  of  indignant  remon- 
strance— tin  at  last  blows  were  substituted  for  words.  The  other  colonies  were  appealed 
to — and  not  in  vain — for  sympathy  and  support.  The  first  blood  in  this  contest  was 
&Iied  in  the  Boston  mnssacre,  a  street  riot  in  1770;  next  came  the  destruction  of  the  tea 
in  Boston  harbor  in  1773,  the  opposition  to  the  i)ort  bill  in  1774,  the  representation  of 
the  colony  in  the  general  congress,  the  seizure  of  the  arsenal  at  Charlestown,  etc..  and 
finally  in  April,  1775,  the  bloody  contest  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  which  was  the 
actual  opening  of  war. 

The  surface  of  the  state  is  mostly  uneven,  and  in  some  places  rough  and  mountnin- 
ous.  Two  separate  ranges  of  the  Green  mountains,  the  Taghkanic  and  the  Hoosic, 
enter  the  western  part  of  the  state  from  the  n..  and.  with  their  outlying  hills,  present  some 
of  the  most  picturesc]ue  scener}^  to  be  found  in  New  England.  The  Taghkanic  is  the 
highest  and  most  westerly  of  these  ranges,  its  principal  elevations  being  Saddle  moun- 
tain, or  Greyluek.  3,505  ft.,  and  Mt.  Everett,  2,624  ft.  in  height.  The  Hoosic  range,  in  its 
highest  part,  does  not  rise  above  1000  feet.  Near  the  western  bank  of  (Jonnecticut  river 
are  several  isolated  peaks,  Mt.  Tom  and  Sugailoaf  being  the  most  prominent,  while  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  near  South  Hadley,  stands  Mt.  Holyoke,  in  solitary  beauty, 
commanding  an  extensive  and  lovely  prospect.  Another  isolated  mountain  is  the 
Wachusett,  in  Princeton,  near  the  center  of  the  state,  which  has  an  elevation  of  2.018 
feet.  That  portion  of  the  Connecticut  valley  which  lies  within  the  boundaries  of  the  state 
is  remarkable  for  beauty  of  scener}^  and  fertility  of  soil.  The  eastern  portion  of  the 
state  IS  less  broken;  some  of  it,  including  cape  Cod,  is  level  and  sandy.  The  Connecti- 
cut river  runs  through  the  state  from  u.  to  s.  for  more  than  50  miles.  About  one-third  of 
tlie  state  lies  westward  of  this  river.  The  Housatonic,  still  further  w.,  rises  in  the 
Green  mountains  on  the  n.  bordei',  and  flows  s.  through  Coiuiecticut  to  Long  Island 
sound.  The  Hoosic,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Hudson,  rises  in  the  u.w.  corner  of 
the  state,  but  soon  pases  beyond  its  limits.  The  principal  vrcstern  tributaries  of  the 
Connecticut  are  the  Westfield  and  Deerfield  rivers,  which  are  of  considerable  size;  while 
the  tributaries  of  the  same  streams  from  the  e.  are  Miller's  and  Chicopee  rivers.     The 
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Merrimac,  which  rises  in  Xcw  Hampshire,  flows  35  m.  to  its  moulli  througli  the  n.e. 
corner  of  the  state,  receiving  on  t!ie  way  the  Nashua  and  Concord  rivers,  and  furnishing 
immense  water-power  for  the  great  manufaeluring  towns,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Haver- 
hill, etc.  The  rivers  at  the  e.  portion  of  tlie  istate  are  the  Charles,  on  whose  banks  are 
Newton,' Canil)ri(!ge.  and  other  larij^e  towns,  and  at  whose  mouth  lies  the  city  of  Doston; 
the  Bla(;lv>tone.  with  almost  unlimit(>d  water-power,  and  whose  charming  valley  is  lined 
^vith  a  cortiou  of  manufacturing  villages;  an(l  the  Taunton,  with  its  numerous  branches. 
There  arc  in  the  state  many  Jakes  and  ponds,  some  of  which  are  of  unrivaled  beauty. 
])Ui  none  of  them  largo  enough  to  be  usefid  for  navigation.  The  coast  is  indented  with 
numerous  bays,  large  and  small,  and  dotted  Avith  islands,  some  of  which  are  of  consid-  ' 
erable  size,  'file  principal  bays  or  sounds  are  Buzzard's,  with  many  inlets  and  harbors, 
Vineyard,  Edgarlown.  Nanturket,  Cape  Cod,  Welltieet,  Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  Lynn, 
Nahant.  Marblehead,  Salem,  IJ.'verly,  Gloucester,  and  Annisquam.  The  harbor  of  New 
Bedforii,  on  IJuzzanl's  b  ly,  is,  nexMo  that  of  Boston,  the  best  in  the  state.  The  prin- 
cipal islands  are  Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  the  Elizabeth  group  of  16  olf  cape 
Cod. 

The  minerals  of  the  state  have  not  thus  far  been  a  source  of  much  profit.  In  Bristol 
and  Plymoutli  counties  are  deposits  of  anthracite,  but  of  a  ver}^  Y)oov  quality.  In  some 
places  in  iht;  Connecticut  valley  are  veins  of  lead,  copper,  and  zinc,  but  not  in  quanti- 
ties to  justify  working.  Beils'of  iron  ore  in  the  llousaionic  valley  have  been  woriiod 
for  many  years,  and  the  disintegrated  quartz  beds  yield  glass-sarid  of  the  finest  quality. 
In  1874  deposits  of  silver,  lead,  and  gold  were  discovered  in  Essex  county,  near  New- 
buryport.  the  working  of  which  has  not  thus  far  proved  profitable.  In  some  portions  of 
tlie  Connecticut  valley  are  found  extensive  fossil  footprints  of  birds  and  other  animals, 
some  of  whi(ui  must  have  been  of  gigantic  size.  The  valleys  of  the  principal  streams 
are  productive,  but  the  other  portions  of  the  state  can  be  made  so  only  by  enrichment. 

AV'ild  aidmals  have  been  nearly  exterminated.  Bears,  wolves,  panthers,  wildcats, 
and  deer,  formerly  plentiful,  are  now  almost  never  seen.  Squirrels,  rabbits,  and  game- 
birds  are  numerous.  O.vls,  hawks,  gulls,  wild-ducks,  and  a  great  variety  of  song-birds 
are  cotnmon.  Reptiles  exist  in  considerable  variety,  but  few  of  them  are  venomous. 
The  edible  fish  on  the  coast  are  abundant,  embracing  cod,  halibut,  mackerel,  haddock, 
bass,  and  many  other  species. 

The  climate  on  the  coast  is  variable,  with  prevailing  e.  winds,  especially  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer.  In  the  interior  it  is  more  equable,  and  in  the  mountainous 
regions  the  winters  are  very  cold.     The  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  48^. 

Of  the  whole  area  of  the  state  less  than  one-half  is  improved.  In  1870  the  number  of 
farms  was  2!3,500,  embracing  1,736,221  acres  of  im.proved  ]and,  706,714  acres  of  wood- 
land, and  287,348  acres  of  other  land  unimproved.  The  cash  value  of  farms  was  $116,- 
432.784;  of  farming  implements  and  machinery,  $5,000,879;  wages  paid  during  the  year, 
$5,821,032;  total  estimated  value  of  all  farm  products,  $32,192,378;  of  orchard  products, 
$939,854;  of  produce  of  market-gardens,  $1,980,321;  of  forest  products,  $1,616,818;  of 
home  manufactures.  $79,378;  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter,  $4,324,658;  of 
all  live  stock  on  farms,  $17,049,228.  The  chief  productions  were:  Wheat,  34,648  bush., 
about  one-half  of  which  was  spring  and  the  other  lialf  winter;  rye,  239,227  bush. ;  corn. 
1,397,807  bush.;  oats,  797,664  bush.;  barley.  133,071  bush.;  buckwheat,  58,049  bush.; 
peas  and  beans,  24.690  bush.;  potatoes,  3,026.363  bush. ;  hay,  597,455  tons;  tobacco, 
7,312.885  lbs.;  wool,  306,659  lbs.;  butter,  6,559,161  lbs.;  cheese,  2,245,873  lbs. ;  hops, 
69,910  lbs.;  maple  sugar,  399.800  lbs.;  honey,  25,299  lbs. ;  milk  sold,  15,284.057  gallons. 
Horses  on  farms,  41,039;  horses  not  on  farms,  45,227;  milch  cows,  114,771;  working- 
oxen,  24,430;  other  cattle  on  farms,  78,851;  neat  cattle  not  on  farms,  52,263;  sheep, 
78,560;  swine,  49,178. 

In  proportion  to  the  population  the  mechanical  industries  of  Massachusetts  exceed 
those  of  any  other  state.  The  latest  statistics  now  accessible  (Jan.,  1881)  are  those  of 
tiie  state  census  of  1875.  Whole  immber  of  manufacturing  establishments,  10,915; 
total  value  of  buildings.  $80,997,503;  value  of  avera<re  stock  on  hand,  $89,061,506; 
value  of  machinery,  $73,434,914;  total  capital  invested,  $267,074,802;  number  of  persons 
occupied  in  manufaciuring  and  mechanical  emplovments,  316.459,  of  whom  233,252, 
were  males  and  83,207  were  females.  Of  the  males,  228.469,  and  of  the  females,  77,- 
238,  were  above  15  years  of  age.  The  average  yearlv  wages  of  both  sexes  arid  all  ac:es 
was  $475.76.  Total  amount  of  wages  for  the  year,  $126,711,583.  The  leading  industrlcH 
of  the  state,  aside  from  agriculture  and  commerce,  with  the  amount  of  their  jmxluct.^; 
resp(;clivelv,  as  reported  by  the  census  of  1870.  were  as  follows:  Agricultural  imple- 
ments, $1,033,590;  bleaching  and  dveing,  $22,250,429;  boots  and  shoes,  $88,399,583;  car- 
l^entering  and  building,  $12,429,739;  clothing,  $21,724,020;  cotton  goods,  $56,257,580; 
cotton  thread,  twine,  and  yarn.  $3,009,543;  cutlery.  $6,215,325;  dmgs  and  chemicals,  i 
$1,617,904;  fisheries  (exclusive  of  whale),  $1, 800.399 -^flourinoand  ori.st-inill  products.  $9,- 
720,374;  furniture,  $11,369,148;  ffla.-s.  including  cut  and  window',' $2, 552,000;  hardware, 
$2,515,429;  hats  and  caps,  $3,416,191;  hosi-rv.  $3,213,481;  iridia  rubber  and  elastic 
gDods,  $3,183,218;  iron,  fori^ed  iind  rolled,  $6,699,907:  iron  nails  and  spikes,  $5,986,144; 
wrought  iron  ]ni)e,  $1,407,000;  iron  castin-js,  includiu<r  stoves  and  hollow  ware, 
$7,046,702;  tanned  leather,  $9,984,497;  leather  curried,  $19,211,330;  morocco,  tanned 
and  curried,  $3,158,020;  lumber,  planed  and  sawed,  $6,051,670;  nuichinery  of  all  kinds, 
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$16,420,742;  marble  and  stone  work,  .$2,178,450;  molasses  and  sugar  refined,  $7,665,485; 
nivisical  instruments,  $8,906,179;  oil  (tish  and  linseed),  $3,581,786;  paper  of  all  kinds, 
$12,687,481;  printin;^  eotton  and  woolen  goods.  $17,825,150;  ])rinting  and  publishing 
of  all  kinds,  $8,890,976;  sliip-buiiding  and  lepairuig,  $2,070,201;  shovels  anc^  spades, 
$1,820,526;  stone,  $1,294,148:  straw  goods,  $4,869,514;  tin,  copper,  and  iron  ware, 
$2,785,674;  upholstery,  $2,424,457;  watches,  $1,281,100;  wire,  $2,854,672;  woolen 
goods,  $89,489,242;  worsted  goods,  $8,280,541;  mining  and  quarrying,  $1,493,522;  fish- 
eries, $6,215,825. 

The  foreiun  and  domestic  commerce  of  Massachusetts  is  varied  and  extensive.  The 
imports  in  1874  amounted  to  $52,787,280;  foreign  exports,  $2,280,772;  domestic  exports. 
$28,455,515.  Vessels  entered  during  the  year'at  the  several  ports,  8,066,  aggregating 
788,541  tons;  cleared,  2,982,  aggregating  708,048  tons;  registered,  2,568,  aggregating 
458,878  tons.  The  number  of'vessels  entered  in  the  coastwise  trade  was  2,655,  of 
2,167,886  tons;  cleared,  2,700,  of  2,191,829  tons.  Vessels  engaged  in  the  general 
fisheries,  entered  Jit  Newburyport,  105,  of  8,677  tons;  cleared,  116,  of  8,922  tons. 
The  most  important  centers*  of  the  fishing  trade  are  Gloucester  and  New  Bedford, 
the  former  unsurpassed  for  the  magnitude  of  its  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  the 
latter  the  leading  market  for  the  products  of  the  whale.  The  i)roduct  of  the  Amer- 
ican whale  fisheries  for  the  year  ending  June  80.  1874  (nearly  all  from  Massachusetts), 
amounted  to  $2,291,896,  including  sperm  oil  valued  at  $1^250,987;  other  whale  oil, 
$775,919;  and  whalebone,  $264,990.  The  number  of  vessels  in  the  state  engaged  in  the 
whale  fisheries  was  170;  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  1026,  of  49,578  tons. 
'According  to  the  census  of  1870,  more  than  half  the  products  of  the  fisheries  of  the 
United  States  (exclusive  of  the  whale  fisheries)  were  the  fruits  of  Massachusetts  enter- 
prise and  industry!  The  capital  invested  in  the  business  was  $4,287,871;  number  of 
persons  employed,  8,998;  value  of  products,  $6,215,825.  The  number  of  vessels  built 
in  the  state  in  1874  was  77,  of  31,499  tons,  including  5  steamers  of  689  tons. 

The  rivers  of  Massachusetts  are  not  navigable  to  any  considerable  extent,  but  a  net- 
work of  railways,  extending  to  almost  every'part  of  the  state,  ofllers  unbounded  facilities 
for  trade  and  travel.  Trunk  lines  lead  from  Boston  in  every  direction,  and  branches 
extend  to  or  near  a  vast  number  of  the  smaller  towns,  so  that  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
inhabitants  outside  of  that  city  may,  if  they  wish,  leave  their  homes  in  the  morning,  go 
there  and  transact  business,  and  return  the  same  evening.  The  oldest  of  the  roads  (that 
between  Boston  and  Lowell,  25  m..)  was  opened  for  use  in  1835.  In  1874  the  number  of 
miles  of  railway  in  operation  in  the  state  was  1782.  More  than  one-fourth  of  the  main 
lines  are  laid  with  steel  rails.  There  are  over  60  corporations,  but,  owing  to  the  com- 
binations between  different  lines,  31  boards  of  direction  control  all  the  roads.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  these  roads  per  male  was  nearly  $57,000;  the  cost  of  equipment  about  $7,700 
per  mile.  One  of  the  lines,  extending  through  the  state  in  a  n.w.  direction  from.  Boston, 
passes  through  Hoosac  mountain  by  means  of  a  tunnel  4f  m.  in  length,  costing  over 
$14,000,000,  for  which  the  state  lent  its  credit.  The  aggregate  capital  stock  of  the  63 
companies  in  1876  was  $118,170,201;  amount  of  their  indebtedness,  $52,914,825;  gross 
income,  $30,008,513;  net  income,  $9,844,088.  All  the  roads  are  under  the  supervision 
of  a  board  of  railroad  commissioners  appointed  by  the  state,  and  wielding  large  powers. 
The  board  settles  disputed  questions  between  the  different  roads  and  between  the  roads 
and  the  public;  it  is  compelled  to  hear  and  investigate  all  complaints  against  the  roads, 
and  find  out  and  recommend  a  remedy,  and  its  supervisory  powers  extend  to  the  care  of 
accounts,  the  examination  of  tracks,  bridges,  etc.,  and  the  investigation  of  accidents. 
In  10  year-;  the  cost  of  this  supervision  was  one-twentieth  part  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  roads. 

The  number  of  national  banks  in  the  state  in  1874  was  220,  with  a  capital  of  $98,039,- 
350;  circulation  outstanding,  $59,051,019.  In  1876  there  were  176  savings-banks,  wiili 
deposits  amounting  to  $244,596,614;  number  of  depositors,  over  700.000.  There  were 
also  4  loan  and  trust  companies,  with  $1,700,000  of  capital,  and  $6,924,270  of  deposits. 
The  number  of  fire  and  marine  insurance  companies  was  124,  with  $52,197,870  of  cap- 
ital, and  net  assets  ag2:regating  $6,924,270.  The  number  of  life  insurance  companies  in 
1874  was  6,  4  of  them^mutual.  The  assets  of  the  6  companies  amounted  to  $25,218,611, 
their  total  liabilities  to  $22,291,740,  their  total  income  to  $6,749,854;  amount  insured  by 
existing  policies,  $132,951,879,  of  which  $630,000  was  reinsured. 

The  population  of  Massachusetts  1790  was  878,787;  1810.  472,040;  18S0,  610,408; 
1850,  994,514;  1860,  1,281,066;  1870.  1,457,851,  of  whom  703,779  were  males.  758.572 
females,  and  18,947  colored;  while  579,844  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  131,291  in  pro- 
fessional and  ])ersonal  services,  88,078  in  trade  and  transportation,  and  292,665  in  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  employments.     Pop.  '80,  1,788,012. 

Massachusetts  has  always  taken  high  rank  in  educational  affairs.  The  school  statis- 
tics of  1876-77  are:  Number  of  public  schools,  5,556;  number  of  children  between  5  and 
15,  296,375;  number  in  the  schools,  307,882;  number  of  male  teachers,  1176;  of  female 
teachers,  7,544;  teachers  who  have  attended  normal  schools,  1898;  average  term  of  the 
schools,  8  months  and  15  days;  average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers,  $82.22;  of 
female  teachers,  $84.20;  am'ount  raised  by  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools, 
$4,831,675;  income  of  funds  appropriated  at  the  option  of  the  towms  for  the  same  object, 
$59,229;  amount  of  local  school  funds,  $1,898,891;  income  of  local  school  funds,  $119,- 
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968;  income  of  state  school  fimil,  .^TO.n^O;  amount  expended  in  building  and  repairing 
school-houses,  950,483;  number  of  high-schools,  210;  number  of  incorporated  academies, 
44;  average  number  of  academy  scholars,  8,939;  number  of  private  schools  and  acad- 
emies, 385;  evening  schools,  92;  total  annual  cost  of  y)ublic  education,  $5,582,519.  There 
are  5  normal  schools,  one  each  at  Framingham,  West  field,  l^ridgewater,  Salem,  r.nd 
AVorcester,  and  a  normal  art  school  in  Boston.  Total  annual  appro])riation  of  the  state 
for  normal  instruction.  $70,000.  The  state  school  fund  amounts  to  $2,007,581;  the  Todd 
normal  school  fund  to  .^12.100;  the  agricultural  college  fund  to  $300,007.  The  institii- 
tions  for  collegiate  and  scientihc  instruction  are  numerous  and  of  a  high  order  of  excel- 
lence. The  oldest  of  these  is  Harvard  college  at  Cambridge,  founded  in  the  infancy  of 
the  colony  in  1030.  The  others,  in  the  order  of  their  organization,  arc:  Williams  col- 
lege (Congregational),  Williamstown;  Amherst  college  (Congregational),  Amherst;  col- 
lege of  the  Holy  Cross  (Roman  Catholic),  Worcester;  Tufts  college  (Univeisalist),  Med- 
ford;  Boston  college;  Boston  university  (Methodist  Episcopal);  Mount  llolyoke  seminarv 
for  girls  (Congregational),  South  Iladle}^  Sophia  Smith  college  for  women,  Northamp- 
ton; Wellesley  college  for  women,  Xeedham.  The  theological  institutions  are:  Andover 
theological  seminary,  Andover,  Congregational;  Newton  theological  institution,  Newton, 
Baptist;  Harvard  divinity  school.  Unitarian;  New  Church  theological  school,  Waltham: 
Boston  university  school  of  theology,  uusectarian  (under  Methodist  ausjuces);  Episcopal 
theological  school,  Cambridge;  Tul'ts  college  divinity  school,  Univeisalist.  There  are 
2  law  schools,  that  of  Harvard  college  and  that  of  the  Boston  universit3^  The  schools 
of  medicine  are  0  in  number,  viz.:  Boston  university  school,  Harvard  medical  school. 
New  England  female  medical  college,  Boston  dental  college,  Harvard  dental  school, 
Massachusetts  college  of  pharmacy.  The  schools  of  science  are  4  in  number,  viz. :  ]Vias- 
sachusetts  agricultural  college  at  Amlierst,  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology  in 
Boston,  Lawrence  scientilic  school  at  Cambridge,  Worcester  county  fiee  institute  of 
imliistrial  science.  The  number  of  professors  and  instructors  in  all  these  institutions  in 
1874  was  421,  of  students,  3,331;  value  of  grounds  and  buildings,  f'4.062,700;  amoimt  of 
endowments,  ,$8,314,173;  income  from  productive  funds,  $409,075;  aggregate  number  of 
volumes  in  libraries,  337,132. 

The  institutions  for  special  classes  are  as  follows:  Clark  institution  for  deaf  mutes, 
Northampton;  Boston  school  for  deaf  mutes;  Perkins  institution  and  Massachusetts 
asylum  for  the  blind,  Boston;  Massachusetts  school  for  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  youth, 
Boston;  institution  for  education  of  feeble-minded  .youth,  Barre;  Hillside  school,  Fa}'- 
ville.  The  state  provides  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  also  at  the  American  asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  Hartford,  Conn.  The  reformatory,  industrial  and  truant  schools  are  as 
follows:  State  reform  school,  AYestboro;  state  industrial  school,  Lancaster;  Massachusetts 
infant  asylum,  Brookline;  state  primary  school,  Monson;  Boston  house  of  reformation; 
Lowell  house  of  reformation;  Plununer  farm  school,  Salem;  industrial  school,  Lawience; 
truant  school,  Cambridge;  truant  school,  Worcester;  temporary  asylum  for  discharged 
female  prisoners.  Dedham.  There  are  institutions  for  the  insane  at  Worcester  (2),  Taun- 
ton, Northampton,  Somerville,  South  Boston,  Ipswich,  and  Danvers,  and  almshouses  at 
Tewksl)ury  and  Bridgewater.  Tlieie  are  three  state-prisons,  one  at  Charlestown,  one  at 
Concord,  and  one  for  w(mien  (under  the  care  of  women)  at  Sherborn;  also  one  state; 
workhouse,  and  15  houses  of  correction  The  whole  number  of  commitments  to  all  the 
prisons  (including  county  jail.s)  in  1874  was  20  752,  of  whom  16,656  were  males,  and  4,0iJ6 
females. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870  the  number  of  libraries  in  the  state,  of  all  classes, 
was  3,169,  of  which  1,544  were  public.  The  public  libraries  contained  2,010,609,  and 
the  private  1,007,204  volumes.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  figures,  too  small  at 
the  time,  might  safely  be  doubled  in  amount  now. 

In  1875  the  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the  state  was  341,  including  26 
dailies,  222  weekTu's,  and  58  monthlies,  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  141.774,382  copies 
annually.  According  to  the  census  of  1870  there  were  in  tlie  state  1848  religious  congre- 
gations. 1/64  chuix'h  edifices,  and  $24,488,285  of  church  property.  The  princi]ial 
denonnnatiems,  in  order  of  membci's,  are  as  follows: — Congregational,  Methociist,  lia]")- 
tist,  Homan  Catholic,  Unitarian,  Episcopal,  Uidversalist,  Christian,  Friend,  Spiritualist. 
Freewill  Baptist,  Swedenboriiian,  Presbyterian.  The  nundjcr  of  church-n\cmbers  was 
5,020. 

The  state  debt,  Jan.  1,  1879,  was  $33,020,464;  debts  of  cities  and  towns  in  1878, 
$68,864,685.  The  cash  value  of  leal  estate  in  1874  was  $1,289,308,703;  of  personal 
personal  propertv,  $542,292,402;  total  ta.xes,  .state,  county,  city,  town,  and  highwav, 
$28,700,605;  number  of  dwellings  in  the  state,  249,738. 

The  constitution  is  in  sid)stance  that  of  1780,  with  amendments  adopted  at  different 
periods  since.  The  governor,  with  the  other  principal  executive  olMcers,  is  elecled  anmndly 
by  the  people,  and  has  a  s;dary  of  $5,000.  A  council  composed  of  8  members  elected 
annually  by  districts,  gives  him  advice  upon  matters  of  oflicial  duty.  The  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  general  court,  composed  of  a  senate  of  40  mend)ers  and  a  house  of 
representatives  of  240  members,  elected  respectively  by  senatorial  and  representative 
districts.  The  councilors  are  paid  $5  for  each  day's  attendance,  and  $2  for  every  IG 
miles'  travel.  Senators  and  representatives  are  paid  at  the  same  rate,  and  $1  for  every 
5  miles'  travel  from  their  homes.     The  election  occurs  annually,  on  the  Tuesday  follow- 
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i:\^  tlic  first  Monday  in  Xovcmber,  and  the  general  coTirl  or  legislature  meets  on  the  first 
\Vediiesday  ill  January.  The  supreme  judieial  court  consist.^' of  a  chief-justice  (salary, 
^^5,500),  aud  rive  associate  justices  (salary,  $5,000  each).  The  superior  court  consists  of 
a  chief-justice  (salary,  $4,500),  and  nine  associate  justices  (salary,  Ji>4,000  each).  The 
judges  of  both  thchc  cour:s  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  council,  and  hold  oihce  during  good  behavior.  Slavery  in  Massachusetts  was 
judiciously  abolished  at  an  early  day,  by  the  operation  of  a  clause  in  the  bill  of  rights  of 
i'7S0. 

In  1780  occurred  the  revolt  known  as  "  Slia3's's  rebellion,"  in  the  w-estern  part  of  the 
state.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  poverty  of  the  people  after  the  revolutionary  war,  which 
made  them  impatient  under  taxation,  and  was  soon  suppressed,  though  not  without  some 
loss  of  life. 

A  survey  has  been  made  for  a  ship  canal  acro.'^s  Cape  Cod,  nnd  the  work  of  making 
it  has  already  been  conunenced.  When  cojnpleted  it  will  greatly  shorten  the  distance  by 
s.'a  between  Boston  and  New  York,  and  enabhi  ma-sters  of  vessels  to  avoid  some  of  the 
worst  perils  of  the  voyage  as  at  present  conducted. 

The  electoral  votes  of  Massachusetts  for  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  have  been  cast  as  follows:— 1789,  10  for  Washinulon  and  Adams;  1792,  16  for  Wash- 
ington and  Adams;  1796,  16  for  John  Adams  for  president,  and  13  for  Finckney;  2  for 
S.  Johnston,  and  1  for  Oliver  Ellsworth  for  vice-president;  1800,  16  for  Adams  and 
Pinckiiey;  1804,  19  for  Jefferson  and  George  Clinton;  1808,  19  for  C.  C.  Finckney  aud 
I'uifus  King;  1812,  22  for  George  Clinton  for  President,  and  20  for  Jared  InuersoU  and  2 
lor  Elbridge  Gerry  for  vice-president;  1816,  22  for  Rufus  Kin^-  and  John  E.  Howai-d; 
1820,  15  for  Monroe  for  president,  and  8  for  R.  Stockton  and  7^for  D.  D.  Tompkins  for 
v:ce-presideut;  1824,  15  for  xVdams  and  Calhoun;  1828,  15  for  Adams  and  Rush;  1832, 
14  for  Clay  and  Sargeant;  1836,  14  for  Webster  and  Francis  Granger;  1840,  14  for  Har- 
rison and  Tyler;  1844,  12  for  Clay  and  Frelinghuysen;  1848,  12  for  Taylor  and.Fillmo.re; 
lo?2,  18  for  Scott  and  Graham;  1856,  13  for  Fremont  and  Dayton  1860,  13  for  Lincoln 
and  Hamlin;  1864,  12  for  Lincoln  and  Johnson;  1868,  12  for  Gram  and  Colfax;  1872, 
13  for  Grant  and  Wilson;  1876,  13  for  Hayes  and  WTiecler;  1880,  13  for  Garrield  and 
Arthur. 

^  MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  was  opened 
xor  students  m  1867.  Its  endowment  was  derived  from  the  public  lauds  approDriated 
for  the  purpose  by  act  of  congress  in  1862,  and  the  faith  of  the  state  is  plctiged  for  its 
niamtenance  and  support.  The  endowment  is  estimated  at  $360,000,  and  the  annual 
income  is  $16,000.  The  college  possesses  a  farm  of  400  acres,  on  which  the  various 
buildings,  embracing  extensive  dormitories,  laboratory,  chapel,  professors'  houses, 
museum,  conseryatories,  etc.,  are  centrally  located.  The  real  estate  is  valued  at  $200, 000^ 
andthe  personal  property  of  the  farm  at  $6,000.  The  laboratory  is  extensive  and  fully 
equipped,  and  the  natural  history  collection  is  very  fine.  The  library  contains  2  500 
volumes.  Number  of  professors  in  1880,  6;  of  students,  100;  of  alumni,  100.  It  is 
specifically  an  agricultural  college,  and  not  connected  with  any  other  institution.  Its 
course  of  study  extends  over  a  period  of  four  years,  and  the  graduates  receive  the  degree 
of  B.s.  It  has  special  courses  to  accommodate  those  who  desire  to  pursue  scientific 
studies  related  to  agriculture,  but  are  unable  to  spare  time  from  tlie  farm  to  take  a  full 
course.  The  number  of  such,  to  whom  certificates  have  been  given  on  leaving,  is  500. 
Every  student  is  required  to  practice  military  tactics  and  drill  three  hours  per  week', 
and  IS  taught  the  science  and  art  of  war  by  a  government  officer,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
W  est  Point.  All  students  are  required  to  labor  six  hours  weekly  on  the  farm,  at  the 
barn,  in  the  orchards,  vineyards,  nurseries,  or  conservatories,  for  instruction  in  those 
dei)artments.  and  wages  are  paid  to  those  wdio  desire  to  labor  in  order  to  earn  the  means 
for  procuring  an  education.  There  is  a  post-graduate  course  for  students  v/ho  desire  to 
become  candidates  for  the  degi-ee  of  fh.d. 

I^IASSACHUSETTS  INDIANS.  The  Plymouth  colonials,  on  their  settlement  in 
JNlassachusetts  l}ay,  found  that  part  of  the  country  populated  by  tribes  of  the  Algonquin 
ta.mily,  one  of  the  three  great  aboriginal  races  of  "red-men  that  inhabited  the  basin  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  a  tract  of  country  as  far  south  as  that  portion  settled  by  the  Pilgrims. 
rhe.se  tribes  were  five  in  number,  the  Massachusetts  and  Nausets,  on  Massachusetts  bay 
and  cape  Cod;  the  Nipmucks,  or  Nipnets,  who  dwelt  in  the  central  part  of  the  colony 
which  IS  now  the  state  of  Massachusetts;  the  Pennacooks,  who  extended  north  into  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  Pokanokets,  or  Wampauoags.  who  occupied  the  soutli-eastern  part, 
and  vvhose  chief  was  the  celebrated  Massas:.it.  The  new  settlers  speedily  entered  into 
Ineiidly  relations  with  these  tribes,  and  as  early  as  1644  the  Ma^'hews  of  Martha's  Vine- 
vard  (q.v.),  and  in  1646  Jolm  Eliot  had  undertjiken  missionary  labors  among  them.  Sec 
iLLiOT,  JoHJsr.  These  efforts  boi-e  fruit,  and  in  1674  there  vrere  600  converted  Indians  in 
1  iymouth  colony,  1500  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  1100  in  the  Massachusetts  bav  coiony. 
i^ut  though  thus  successful  in  conversion,  llie  settlers  had  not  been  enuallv  so  in  their 
general  relations  with  the  Indians,  and  in  1675  an  irritated  condition  which  had  been 
gradually  growing  among  the  latter,  culminated  in  the  outbreak  which  has  become  known 
as  king  Philip's  Avar.  This  trouble  originated  wdlh  Philip  Metacomet,  son  and  successor 
ot  Massasoit,  und(>r  whom  tlie  Pokanoketj  or  Wampanoags  rose,  and  were  joined  by  the 
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Xipmucks,  Xarragansctts,  niul  Pen nr. cooks,  iiiiiil  a  ^c:onc'ral  Iiulian  war  lind  ravaged  all 
Ihe  telllemenls.  In  this  siluation  not  even  the  new  leli.iiiwus  I'ailli  \vhicli  had  been 
instilled  into  the  natives  acted  as  a  pivveniive,  and  the  coiwcrted  Indians  joined  with  the 
rest  in  a  general  onslaught  upon  the  whiles.  The  struggle  lasted  a  year,  and  only  ended 
with  the  deatii  of  Philip,  Aug.  12,  1676.  The  Pennaeooks  ledred  northward,  and  tlie 
other  tribes  submitted;  but  it  is  on  record  that  uunibcis  of  those  who  were  captured  were 
exported  to  the  West  Indies  as  slaves.  From  this  time  the  3Iassachnselts  Indians  fol- 
lowed the  general  course  of  their  race,  dying  out,  or  retiring  before  the  while  man,  or 
assimilating  with  the  latter  or  with  the  negroes.  In  1861  a  eensus  showed  the  Indian  and 
half-breed  population  of  the  stale  to  be  lOiO,  of  whom  o(j6  weie  on  Mardia's  \  ineyard, 
at  Christ*anlowu  and  Gayhead;  438  at  ^lashpee  and  elsewhere  ou  cape  Cod;  and  the 
remainder  scattered.  The  United  States  census  of  1870  made  I'cturn  of  only  150  Indians 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  so  had  the  process  of  reduction,  or  of  assimilation,  progressed 
in  nine  years. 

MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY,  in  Boston,  was  founded 
in  1861  and  went  into  operation  in  1864.  Its  endowment  consists  of  one-third  part  of  the 
income  deriveil  by  the  state  from  lands  appropriated  for  such  purposes  by  congress  in 
the  act  of  1862.  It  provides  a  series  of  scieniitic  and  literary  siudies,  so  arranged  as  to 
offer  a  liberal  and  practical  education  in  preparation  for  active  pursuits,  as  well  as  a 
tiiorough  training  for  most  of  the  scientific  professions.  Tlie  (xnirses  of  a  distinctively 
l)rofessional  character  are:  1.  Civil  and  topographical  engineering;  2.  Mechanical  engi- 
neering; o.  Mining  engineering,  or  geology  and  mining;  4  Buildmg  and  architecture;  5. 
Chemistry.  Five  other  courses  have  been  established,  as  follows:  6.  Melallurgy;  7. 
Natural  history;  8.  Physics;  9.  Science  and  literature;  10.  An  elective  course.  Each  of 
these  courses  extends  through  four  years,  and  for  proticiency  in  any  one  of  them  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science  is  conferred.  Special  laboratories  are  provided  for  the 
instruction  of  women,  the  design  being  to  afford  them  facilities  for  the  study  of  chemical 
analysis,  industrial  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  biology.  Instruction  will  be  given  to 
women  on  other  subjects,  also  so  far  as  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made  for  them. 
The  particular  course  of  study,  wdiich  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science 
wishes  to  pursue,  nmst  be  submitted  to  the  faculty  in  w'riting,  and  must  meet  their 
approval.  A  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  is  not  required  for  admission,  butstrongl}^ 
recommended  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  terminology  of  the  sciences.  The  sclioai 
of  mechanic  arts  affords  instruction  in  carpentry  and  joinery,  wood-turning,  pattern- 
making,  foundry  work,  iron-forging,  vise-work,  and  machine  tool  work.  Candidates  for 
a  degree  in  physics  take  practical  courses  in  microscopy,  photography,  lantern  projec-. 
tions,  and  meteorolog)'.  The  institute  has  16  professors,  8  instructors,  8  assistants,  andi 
24;J  graduates.     President,  Wm,  B.  Rogers,  i.l.d.  | 

3[ASSA  MAIIIT'TDIA,  a  t.  in  Italy,  on  the  n.w.  coast  in  the  province  of  Grosseto, 
near  the  barren  and  unhealthy  district  of  the  Maremma;  pop.  13,052.  It  has  been  a 
Siibject  of  dispute  between  the  cities  of  Siena  and  Pisa,  each  having  claims  on  the  town, 
which  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  formerly  having  its  seat  at  Populonia,  and  is  composed 
of  .-everal  contiguous  villages.     The  coast  in  its  vicinity  is  traversed  by  a  railroad. 

MASSARUNI.  or  Mazaruni,  RIVER,  in  British  Guiana,  takes  its  rl;-e  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Venezuela,  hit.  4^  30'  n.,  long.  60°  w.,  and  flows  in  an  extremely  irregular  course 
in  a  general  n.e.  direction  until  it  joins  tiie  Guyuni  (or  Cuyuni),  througii  which  it  empties 
into  the  estuary  of  the  Essequibo  river.  The  river  has  been  explored  forseverrd  hundred 
ni.  and  is  marked  by  a  number  of  small  islands  at  its  mouth,  and  by  v/ild  scenery  and 
bold  granite  cliffs  in  its  upper  course. 

MASSASOIT,  sachem  of  the  Wampanoag  or  Pokanoket  Indians.  His  territory  at 
one  time  extended  over  nearly  all  the  southein  part  of  Massachusetts  from  cape  Cod  to 
Narragansott  l)ay.  and  his  ...oe  num])ered  30,000,  but  tit  the  time  of  the  landing  of  tlie 
Pilgrims  they  had  been  re(I..'.ed  Ijy  disease  to  about  300.  In  1021,  Mar.  22,  he  visited 
Plymouth  three  months  after  it  was  founded,  with  60  armed  and  paintf>d  warriors,  for 
tht;  )>uipos(.'  of  making  a  fi.v.iidly  league  with  the  while  men.  Governor  Carver  was  so 
much  pleased  with  the  frank  and  friendly  bearing  of  ]\Iassasoit,  that  on  behalf  of  the 
colony  he  conclude:',  a  treaty  of  peace  and  mutual  protection  with  the  Wampanoags, 
This  was  sacredly  kept  for  50  years.  Massasoit  ahvays  remained  friendly  to  the  colonists. 
He  resided  in  Poktmoket,  or  what  is  no^^  i,.ie  town  of  Bristol.  R.  I.,  where  conunissioners 
from  the  adjacent  s(;ttlements  often  visited  him.  WIkmi  Roger  Williams  was  banished 
from  Massachusetts,  he  was  entertained  on  his  way  to  Providence  by  Massasoit  for 
several  weeks.  Although  the  English  committed  rei)(.'ated  usurpations 'u;)on  his  lands 
and  lil)ertie>,  he  was  their  friend  as  long  as  hr;  lived,  ind)ii(Ml  his  people  with  tlie  love  of 
peace,  and  gave  notice  to  the  Pilgrims  when  they  were  in  danger  from  other  tribes.  He' 
had  several  sons,  grandsons,  and  i)rothers.  Before  his  death,  'which  is  sup})osed  to  hav(j\ 
l)een  in  1662.  he  had  been  induced  to  cede  away  at  different  times,  nearly  all  his  lands 
lo  the  English.  His  two  eldest  sons,  Wamsutta  and  Pometieom,  or  Metiicomet,  had 
English  names,  of  which  the  following  account  is  given:  "After  Massasoit  was  dead 
his  two  sons,  called  Wamsutta  and  M(;tacomet  came  to  the  court  at  Plymouth,  pretend- 
ing high  respect  for  the  English,  and  therefore  desired  that  English  names  might  be 
given  them;  whereupon  the  court  there  named  AVamsutta,  the  elder  brother,  AkxandeVy 
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and  Metacomet,  the  younger  brother,  Philip.'".  Massasoit  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
sou  Alexander,  who  dying  a  few  months  after,  Pliilip  became  by  the  order  of  succession 
head  cliief  of  the  Wampanoags.  These  two  sons,  after  their  father's  death,  were 
regarded  witli  much  jealousy  by  the  English,  and  weie  suspected  of  plotting  against 
them;  and  Philip  afterwards  was  distinguished  by  iiis  wars  with  the  Englisli. 

MASSE,  Gabimel,  b.  France,  1807;  studied  law  and  was  crdled  to  the  bar  of  Pans 
in  1838.  He  met  witli  great  success  in  his  practice,  but  is  best  known  as  the  author  of 
a  number  of  legal  treatises  and  as  editor  of  the  Recueil  des  Arrets.  His  best  woi'k.  Le 
Droit  Cor,uiierciaL  da)is  f<es  Jiapporfs  avec  le  Droit  dex.  Gens  et  le  Droit  Civil  was  printed 
from.  1844  to  1848  and  republished  in  1803.  In  1874  he  became  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  moral  and  political  sciences. 

MASSENA,  a  t.  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  K  Y.,  pop.  '70,  2,709;  situated  on  tlie  Grass 
and  Racket  rivers,  and  bounded  on  the  n.w.  by  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  townsliip  com- 
prises Masseua  Center,  Massena  Springs  and  the  village  of  Mastena.  Tlie  three  streams 
furnish  abundant  water  power,  and  the  chief  industry  is  the  milling  of  flour.  The 
portion  called  Massena  Springs  is  quite  popular  as  a  M^atering  place  and  has  four  or  five 
hotels. 

JMASSEY,  Gerald,  b.  in  Herefordshire,  1828,  of  poor  and  illiterate  parents  who 
could  give  him  no  education.  He  was  set  to  labor  in  a  silk-mill  when  8,  years  old,  and 
afterwaids  at  straw  plaiting.  At  15  he  found  employment  in  Loncion  as  erriuid  l)oy,  and 
got  hold  of  a  few  l)ooks,  among  them  Pilgrim's  Pivgre-ss,  and  Robinson  Crusoe.  At  17  he 
was  in  love,  and  beg;m  to  write  verses.  But  his  themes  embraced  al«o  the  snfferings  of  the 
poor,  and  showed  deep  thoughtfulness  and  feeling  concerning  the  inequalities cf  human 
condition.  The  French  revolution  of  1848  awakened  in  his  mind  the  desire  to  contribute 
something  to  the  amelioration  of  his  own  class  through  political  efforts,  and  in  company 
with  fellow-workmen  he  started  a  weekly  reform  paper  under  the  title  of  the  Spirit  of 
Freedom.  The  rev.  Charles  Kingsley  and  other  prominent  philanthropic  political  agita- 
tors of  that  tiiue  gave  their  council  and  aid,  and  called  public  attention  to  the  poetic  fac- 
ulties of  Massey.  He  afterwards  became  a  lecturer  on  Spiritualism  in  England,  and  in 
1873  in  the  United  States.  The  English  government  granted  him  a  pension,  and  lord 
Brownlow  presented  him  with  a  cottage  in  his  native  county, where  he  resides.  His  pub- 
lished works  embrace  The  Ballad  of  Babe  C/uisfabel  and  other  Poems,  1853;  Craic/ovok 
Castle,  185G;  Robert  Burns  and  other  Lyrics.  1859;  Voices  of  Freedom  and  Lyrics  cf  Love, 
^Qo^;  IlavelcjcJhS  March,  and  other  Poems,  1861;  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  never  before  Late r- 
prcted,  1866;  and  A  Tale  of  Eternity,  and  other  Poems,  1870. 

MAS'SICO,  a  mountain  in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavaro,  Naples,  Italy,  famous  in 
ancient  and  modern  times  for  the  wines  produced  from  its  vineyaixls.  On  its  southern 
slope  is  a  town  of  the  same  name.  It  was  here  that  Appius  Claudius  gained  his  victory 
over  the  Samnites. 

MASSIE,  Natiia:nIEL,  1763-1813;  b.  m  Goochland  co.,  Ya. ;  at  17  years  of  age  entered 
the  revolutionary  artny;  became  a  surveyor,  and  settled  in  Kentucky  in  1783;  removed  to 
Manchester,  Ohio,  in  1790,  and  laid  out  the  town  of  Chillicothe  u})()n  lands  owned  by  him- 
self;  took  part  in  the  Indian  wars  of  the  northwest,  gaining  the  rank  of  general  of  Ohio 
militia;  w^as  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  first  constiUition  of  Ohio  in 
1802;  was  often  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  served  one  term  as  speaker  of  the  senate; 
was  declared  to  have  been  elected  governor  in  1807,  but  resigned  before  entering  upon 
office. 

MASSILIA.     See  Marseilles,  ante. 

MASSILLON.  a  city  in  n.e.  Ohio,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Tuscaraw^as  river,  and  on 
the  Ohio  canal,  connecting  it  with  lake  Erie;  pop.  '74,  7,000.  It  is  a  junction  of  the  Pitts- 
burg, Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago;  the  Cleveland,  Tuscarawas  Yalle.y  and  Wheeling;  and 
the  Massillon  and  Cleveland  division  of  the  Cleveland,  JNlount  Ycrnon  and  Delaware  rail- 
roads. It  is  the  center  of  the  famous  coal  fields  of  Tuscarawas  valley,  and  has  a  prospei- 
ous  community,  engaged  in  farming  and  iv.iportant  industries  and  mining.  In  the 
vicmity  are  3  quarries  of  white  sandstone,  which  is  largely  exported.  It  is  a  shipping' 
point  for  large  (quantities  of  gram,  wool,  butter,  and  beef.  Its  industries  are  representee! 
by  blast  furnaces  for  pig-iron,  rolling-mills,  flour-mills,  sash  factoi'ies,  machine  shops, 
iron-bridge  factories,  paper-mills,  the  Russell  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  agriculturfil 
implements,  the  Massillon  excelsior  works,  and  the  Massillon  harvester  v>'orks  for  the 
manufacture  of  machinery'',  sold  extensively  at  the  west.  It  has  3  newsp;ipei"s,  and  a 
library  for  the  use  of  memoers  of  the  young  men's  Christian  association.  The  first  sur- 
veys for  the  township  were  made  in  1826.  It  presents  a  fine  appearance,  being  i-egularly 
built,  and  containing  many  fine  residences  and  substantial  public  edifices,  aiul  is  lighted 
by  gas.  It  has  excellent  educational  advantages,  including  a  school  supjiortcd  by  char- 
itable people;  11  clnu-ches,  3  banks,  2  of  which  are  national,  and  an  opera  house  erected 
at  a  cost  of  |100,000. 

MASSINGBERD.  Francis  Charles,  1800-72,  b.  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  and 
educated  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford.  After  graduating  with  high  honors  he  entered 
the  church  and  became  rector  of  South  Ormsby  in  his  native  county  (1825).  In  the  Lin- 
coln cathedral  he  was  made  a  prebendary  in  1847,  and  in  1862  chancellor.     In  addition  to 
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many  pnpcrs  and  disous:  ions  on  cccleshisiicid  snbjocts  he  was  Ihe  nulhor  of  Church 
Reform  (1837),  Ilistori/  of  the  Ewjlish  licfurmalion,  Law  of  Church  and  JState,  and  Lectures 
oil  the  Prayer  Book  (lbG4). 

MASSIXISSA.     Sec  Masinissa. 

MASSOX,  David,  b.  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  18"22;  educated  at  Mariscbal  college, 
Abenleeii.  and  the  university  of  Edinburi^h,  became  editor  of  a  Scottish  provincial 
jniper  at  the  age  of  nineteen;  went  to  London  in  1844.  remained  a  year,  contributing  to 
Fniiicr's  }[(i'j(ninc  and  otlicr  peiiodicals.  For  two  or  tliree  years  he  was  m  Edinburgh, 
writing  for  periodicals.  In  1847  he  returned  to  London  wbere  he  remained  18  ycais, 
and  wTiile  there  was  chosen  professor  of  the  Englisb  language  and  literature  at  the  Uni- 
versity colle:^e.  London,  lie  retired  from  this  post  iii  Oct.,  1805,  having  been 
appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  and  Englisli  literature  in  tlie  university  of  Edinburgh. 
He  contributed  numerous  articles  to  tlie  Qadrteriy,  British  Quarterly,  and  the  JS'orth 
British  Rrn'etc,  to  tlie  Encych>piidia  Briiannica,  and  the  English  Cyclopmdia,  and  in  18o0- 
GS.  was  the  editor  of  Muciiiillaii'H  Marjaziiie.  To  this  he  contributed  numerous  articles, 
llis  best-known  papers  are  on  CarlyU a  Latter- Day  Fainpldetx;  Bickens  and  Thackeray; 
Rabelais;    Literature  aral  the  Labor  Qaetftioa;    Pre-Raphaelituji  in  Art  and  Literature; 


ciam,  including  some  Remarks  on  Mr.  Mill's  Answer  to  Sir  \V.  JIamilton;  Chaiierton:  a 
Story  of  the  year  1770;  Es!<ru/s  on  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Treats.  In  1878  he  published  a 
biography  of  the  poet  Drum'mond,  entitled,  ])rummond  of  Hawthornden  ;  the  titofji^  of  hij 
Life  a  ltd' Writings;  The  Tnree  Devils — TjUthers,  Milton's,  and  Coethes.  His  life  of  iidton 
is  of  high  authority. 

MASTER  IN  CHANCERY,  an  officer  of  a  chancery  court,  appointed  to  assist  the 
cliancellor.  His  duties,  in  general,  are  prescribed  by  statute.  It  is  a,  common  practice 
to  refer  causes  to  a  master  for  hearing,  particularly  causes  involving  intricate  accounts, 
and  requiring  computations.  A  master  is  often  appointed  to  examine  witnesses,  to  take 
depositions,  to  inquire  into  and  report  the  facts  of  a  case,  to  make  settlements  under 
deeds,  to  discharge  special  acts  under  tlie  direction  and  in  behalf  of  the  coui't,  etc.  Mas- 
ters in  chancery  were  formerly  clerks  in  chancery,  12  in  number,  with  the  master  of  tlie 
rolls  at  their  head.  They  were  at  first  called  preceptores,  and  were  not  called  masters, 
till  the  time  of  Ed^vard  III.  The  office  has  been  abolished  in  Englimd,  where  the  duties 
formerly  belonging  to  masters  are  discharged  by  judges  or  registrars.  In  most  of  the 
United  States  the  office  still  exists,  with  the  duties  already  describ"d  annexed  to  it.  sub- 
ject to  statutory  modification  in  the  various  states.  In  some  states,  officers  with  the 
same  functions  as  mas'.ers  in  chancery,  are  called  commissioners. 

MASTER  AND  SERVANT  {ante).  In  the  United  States  the  common-law  rules 
governing  this  relation  have  been  modified  by  statutory  enactment  in  a  very  slight 
degree  only.  The  law  of  contracts  almost  always  governs  without  being  restrained  by 
legislation  arising  from  class  distinctions  or  rank.  The  principles  of  common  law  apply 
in  this  country  more  completely  thaii  in  England,  where  there  are  many  special  statutes 
on  the  subject.  Tiie  terms  master  and  servant  are  used  in  more  than  one  sense,  and  may 
indicate  a  relation  of  service  in  fact,  or  such  a  relation  existing  only  b}^  construction  of 
tljc  law.  As  ajiplied  to  domestic  service  and  apprenticeship  there  is  little  of  importance 
to  be  said.  The  latter  relation  is  now  not  very  common  in  this  country,  and  tlie  legal 
pr'a  -iples  applicable  have  long  since  been  well  settled.  When  the  v>-ords  arc  used  Ih  a 
bro.ider  sense  the  relation  indicated  is  often  very  like  that  of  principal  and  agent,  a-id 
the  general  laws  of  agency  apply.  The  law  of 'this  country  recognizes  no  distinction 
iietween  the  hiring  or  liability  of  domestic  or  agricultural  servants  and  others.  In  the 
contract  there  must  be  mutual  engagements,  but  they  need  not  necessarily  be  co-exten- 
sive. Thus  the  servant  may  agree  to  sctvc  for  a  year  without  binding  the  hirer  to  retain 
him  for  tlie  whole  of  that  period.  The  contract  of  service  comes  under  the  statute  of 
frauds,  and  should,  therefore,  be  in  writing  if  for  more  than  one  j'car.  If  the  contract  be 
••  entire,"  that  is,  for  the  whole  of  a  definite  period,  the  servant  cannot  recover  unless  he 
serves  for  the  whole  time.  The  master  may  dismiss  for  refractory  or  immoral  conduct, 
and  can  sue  his  servant  for  damages  incurred  l)y  refusal  to  perform  his  duties.  On  the; 
other  hand,  if  after  contract  made  th(;  master  refuse  to  fuinish  work,  the  servant 
may  sue  for  the  whole  amount  of  his  wages  if  he  ])resent  himself  at  the  ]n-oper  time  in 
readiness  to  perform.  Thus  an  opera  singer  may  sue  a  manager  for  full  contract  salary, 
thf)ugh  the  singer  may  never  have  been  allowed  to  sing  a  note.  The  liability  of  the 
)naster  to  his  servants  for  damages  incurred  froin  one  another  while  in  his  employment 
can  l)e  based  only  on  neglect  l)y  him  to  fui-nish  proper  tools  or  the  willful  hiring  of 
incompetent  persons.  But  it  li-is'been  held,  in  Davis  vs.  Detroit  R.R.  Co.,  20  ]\Iich.,  105. 
that  though  a  servant  was  injured  by  the  negligence  of  a  very  incompetent  fellow-ser- 
vant, yet  lie  could  not  recover  because,  beini;  aware  of  the  incompetence,  he  voluntaril}' 
look  tiie  risk.  Sec  also  8  Cnshing.  270.  and  20  P.arber  (N.  Y.).  449.  But  if  the  service  is  of 
its  very  nature  dangerous,  and  the  servant  undertakes  it  knowingly. he  can  have  no  remedy 
for  injuries.  More  important  are  the  distinctions  as  regards  tlie  liability  of  the  master 
to  third  persons  for  the  acts  of  his  servant      The  principle  which  governs  is  based  upon 
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tlie  control  or  non-control  of  llie  latter  1))'  the  former.  The  general  rnlc  is  that  the  mas- 
ter is  liable  for  all  lorluous  acts  clone  by  a  servant  when  in  liis  service  taui  acting  within 
tlie  scope  of  his  in'oper  employment.  A  general  contractor,  however,  is  not  under  the 
control  of  his  employer;  and,  therefore,  the  latter  is  not  liable  f<jr  his  acts.  But  in  tlie 
c.ise  of  corporations  and  particularly  in  railroad  cases  the  courts  of  the  several  states 
have,  from  motives  of  public  policy,  seen  lit  to  consider  the  corporation  as  in  fact  itself 
present  in  the  persons  of  its  servants.  Again,  it  was  formerly  held  that  a  mabter  could 
not  be  liable  for  the  willfully  wrongful  act  of  his  employee,  when  not  acting  under 
direct  authority;  but  in  38  Miss.,  242,  a  railroad  was  held  responsible  for  the  willful  and 
wanton  act  of  an  engineer;  and  the  tendency  of  modern  cases  is  strongly  towards  enlarg- 
ing the  limits  of  the  doctrine  of  rexpo/ukai  siijiertor  as  applied  to  great  corporations 
wliicli  assume  exti"aordinary  pov,ers  and  hold  hum-in  life  and  immense  property  interests 
in  their  hands.  Jiut  notice  of  want  of  authority  in  servants  by  the  superior  officers  of  a 
railroad  will  relieve  them  of  liability  for  the  acts  of  such  servants.  In  14  Howard,  468, 
it  was  held  that  it  made  no  dill'erence  that'  an  inferior  disobeyed  orders  of  a  superior, 
provided  that  he  was  acting  strictly  within  the  scope  of  liis  own  employment,  and  the 
company  was  held  liable.  The  relations  of  employer  and  employed  in  the  railway  system 
have  been  productive  of  the  most  important  discussions  and  decisions  as  regards  tlie  law 
of  master  and  serv.ant  which  have  arisen  in  this  country.     See  Rcdjkld  on  liaikcays. 

MASTER  SINGERS.     See  j\IIN^'ESiNGE]ls,  ante. 

MASTODON  {(lute).  The  nuistodons  are  distinguished  from  the  elephants  princi- 
pally by  their  dentition.  As  in  the  elephants,  the  upper  incisors  grew  from  permanent 
pulps  and  constituted  the  tusks.  In  most  cases,  moreover,  the  mastodons  hav(;  lower 
incisors,  and  these  often  formed  short  tusks,  which,  however,  usually  disappeared  in 
the  aduit.  But  tlie  more  important  distinction  is  found  in  the  molar  teeth,  which  are 
more  numerous  in  the  tnastodon.  and  have  nipple-shaped  tubercles.  These  tubercles  are  in. 
rows,  the  number  of  whicii  varies  in  different  species.  For  this  reason  Dr.  Falconer  divided 
the  mastodons  into  two  principal  sections,  trlio])liodou  and  tetralopJiodoii.  In  trilophochm 
W\'(^  mastodoit gigariteu.'^,  of  the  post-pliocene  of  Nortli  America;  M.  tapiroideH Sixid  M.  niigiin- 
tideiis  of  the  niiocene,  in  wi)ich  there  are  three  rows  of  tubercles.  In  tetralophodon  are 
M.  latideiis  and  M.  lon'jirostris  of  the  raiocene,  and  M.  armmeiisis  of  the  i)liocene,  in 
Avliich  the  molars  have  four  rows  of  tubercles.  In  M.  .v.valensis  from  the  upper  mioceno 
of  India  the  molar  teeth  have  five  rows,  and  the  last  six  row^s  of  tubercles.  For  tliis 
Dr.  Falconer  proposed  the  name  of  penUdopliodon.  The  distribution  in  time  of  the 
mastodon  differs  in  the  two  hemispheres.  In  Asia  and  Europe  the  genus  commenced  in 
t'ne  miocene  and  became  extinct  in  the  pliocene.  In  America  no  fossils  of  them  have 
l)een,found  previous  to  the  pliocene,  but  they  continued  to  the  end  of  the  post-pliocene 
period.  The  7nast()doii  giganteas  of  Nortli  America  ranged  from  Canada  to  Texas.  The 
most  complete  skeleton  perhaps  which  has  been  found  was  discovered  in  1845  at  New- 
])urg,  Orange  co.,  JST.  Y.,  in  a  swamp  usually  covered  with  water,  and  described  by  Dr. 
J.  (/.  Warren,  of  Boston,  in  whicli  city  the  skeleton  ncnv  stands.  In  this  specimen  the 
cranium  is  flatter  than  in  the  elephant,  naiTow  betAveen  the  temporal  fossic,  the  face  becom- 
ing much  wider  below  the  nasal  opening.  The  temporal  foss.T  ave  very  large,  indicating 
great  power  in  the  muscles  of  the  jaws.  The  cervical  vertebrag  have  siiort  spinous  proc- 
esses, except  the  last,  which  is  (>,}  inches.  The  spinous  process  of  the  thii'd  dorsal 
vertebra  is  23^  in.  long,  the  others  gradually  becoming  less,  the  last  being  4  inches. 
The  first  lumbar  vertebra  measures,  across  the  transverse  processes,  17  in.,  the  body 
mca.suring  5  inches.  The  sacrum  consists  of  five  bones  and  is  20  in.  in  length  on  the 
lower  surface.  The  caudal  bones  probably  numbered  about  22,  and  were  very  strong  at 
the  commencement  of  the  tail.  Tliere  are  20  ribs,  13  true,  and  7  false  or  floating.  The 
first  one  is  28  in.,  and  the  ninth,  the  longest,  54|  in.  long;  the  last  is  21  inches.  The 
shoulder-blade  is  more  nearly  equilateral  than  in  the  elephant,  and  the  glenoid  cavity, 
for  the  reception  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  is  11  by  5  inches.  The  humerus  is  39 
jn.  in  length  and  the  same  in  its  largest  circumference.  The  circumference  of  the  elbow 
joint  is  44  inches.  The  radius  is  29  in.  long  and  6.^^  in.  wide  at  the  lower  end;  the  ulna 
larger  and  34  in.  long.  The  fore  foot  is  nearly  2  ft.  broad.  The  thiizh-boue,  about  the 
length  of  the  humerus,  is  17  in.  in  circumference  at  the  middle  and  30  in.  at  tlse  lower 
end;  the  knee-pan  is  nearl}'' globular;  tibia  28  in.  long,  30  in.  in  circumference  at  the 
upper  end  wdiere  it  articulates  with  the  thigh-bone,  and  13^  in.  at  the  middle.  The 
skeleton  is  11  ft.  in  height  and  17  ft.  long  from  end  of  face  to  commencement  of  tail, 
wincli  is  6  ft.  8  in.  long.  The  circumference  of  the  skeleton  around  the  ribs  is  16  ft.  5 
in.,  and  the  tusks  are  11  ft.  long.  8  ft.  8  in.  projecting  beyond  the  sockets.  About  30 
specties  of  mastodon  are  described  by  Dr.  Warren  in  his  work  The  Madodon  GignntcuH 
of  North  America,  2d  ed.  4to.  Boston,  1855.  A  species  similar  to  the  gigantens  existed 
during  the  same  time  in  Soulh  America,  also  species  belonging  to  the  European  type. 

MASTODONSAU'RUS.     See  Labyrintiiodon,  ante. 

MASUDI,  or  AL  MASUDI  (Abul  Hasan  Ai^t  Ben  Husetn  Ben  Alt),  b.  Baghdad. 
9th  c.  descended  from  the  great  family  of  the  Abdallah-ben-Masud.  one  of  whose  members 
had  attended  Mohammed,  on  his  flight  to  Medina.  Masudi  early  devoted  himself  to 
profound  studies,  to  which  he  added  by  prolonged  travels  in  Spain,  Russia,  and  through- 
out the  east.      In  the  ye;ir  303,  of  the  hegira,  he  was  in  China,  where  Arabic  colonies 
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already  existed  :  tlionce  he  passed  tliroiij^h  Arabia  and  Persia  to  the  Caspian  sea.  Thirty 
years  later,  wc*  find  him  in  Syria,  and  the  seeond  edition  of  his  Golden  Mcadoics,  his  last 
work,  wa.^  written  in  Egypt,  lie  is  supposeil  to  have  died  at  Cairo,  in  the  345lh  year  of  the 
hegira,  a.d.,  O.jB.  He  was  a  most  voluminous  writer  upon  a  ui'cat  variety  of  subjects, 
and  no  Arabi;in  author  enjoys  a  higher  reputation  with  his  eountrymeu.  He  was  a  geo- 
grapher, a  philosopher,  a  student  of  religions,  to  whom  Confucianism  and  Christianity 
were  as  famihar  as  Mohammedanism,  and  a  historian  acquainted  with  the  ancient  and 
modern  history  of  the  east  and  west.  His  History  of  the  'Times, n  history  of  all  nations, 
has  never  been  printed,  A  manuscript  of  it  in  twenty  quarto  volumes  is  in  the  library 
of  the  mo^que  of  St.  Sophia.  His  Book  of  the  3Ii(ldle,  devoted  largely  to  geographical 
inquiry,  is  known  in  Europe,  only  by  quotations  from  it  in  Arabic  writers.  As  his 
other  works  wer(>  too  voluminous  to  become  ])()pular,  he  conii)iied  a  scries  of  extracts 
from  the  y/^V^vz-y  and  Book  of  the  Middle,  i\m\  published  them,  with  some  additions,  under 
the  title  of  Meiidoicsof  Gold  and  Mines  of  Gems.  This  work  contains  a  general  view  of  th(^ 
political,  religious,  and  social  liistory  of  the  most  important  Asiatic  and  European  coun- 
tries; and  it  includes  a  treatise  on  their  geography.  A  partial  translation  of  the  Mcadoics, 
appeareil  at  Loudon,  in  1841,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Aloysius  Spn  nger,  and  as  El  Masudtr, 
Jlistoricid  Eiicydopa'dia;  and  there  is  a  French  translation  called  Lea  Prairies  d'Or,  by 
Derenburg.  Among  Masudi's  often  quoted  works,  but  existing  in  manusci'ipt  only,  an; 
TJit  Book  ifConsiiuidtion,  which  treats  of  the  order  of  succession  to  the  Khalifati ;  the  treat- 
ise On  Sincerity,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  various  jMohammcdan  sects,  and  a  treat- 
ise on  The  Principles  of  Pel  if/ ion.  Dr.  John  Kicholson  publisiied  in  1840  An  Account  of 
the  Establishment  of  the  Fateniite  Dynasty  in  Africa,  from  a  manuscript  ascribed  to  Masudi_ 

MAT — ;>[ATTING,  a  product  of  the  manufacture  of  diverse  materials,  multiform  in 
shape  and  varied  in  design,  for  purposes  differing  with  the  climate  and  habits  of  the 
pet»ple  where  they  are  made.  Flags,  rushes,  straw,  cocoa-nut,  and  other  palm  liber, 
grass,  rattan,  the  strands  of  rope,  and  the  inner  bark  of  tiees  are  used.  Some  are  of 
primiiive  pattern  and  rough  workmanship,  for  the  promotion  of  neatness  in  the  home 
as  a  door-mat,  to  recline  on  for  lack  of  a  bed,  for  sails  instead  of  canvas,  and  for  doors 
and  windows.  In  recent,  more  refined  development  of  the  art,  such  rude  fabrics  have 
served  only  for  protection  in  moving  household  and  otlier  goods,  or  preserving  trees  and 
I)lauts  from  the  severity  of  the  weatlier.  The  mjinual  process  of  plaiting  fibrous  material 
into  mats  is  understood  to  be  the  rudimentary  intertexture  which  has  resulted — after 
passing  through  man}'  gradations  growing  out  of  the  luxurious  habits  of  the  Turks  and 
Per.-ia!is,  and  the  need  of  th.e  ]\Iussulman  for  a  portable  mat  to  kneel  upon — in  the  foi-- 
niaticn  of  textile  fabrics  out  of  threads  and  3'arn,  the  almost  fabulous  product  of  the 
loonjs  of  Persia  and  India.  Rush  mats  were  used  in  palaces  during  the  reigns  of  queen 
]Mary  and  queen  Elizabeth,  even  after  the  importation  of  carpets  fiom  the  east,  and  lord 
Bacon,  in  describing  a  re<'cption  at  which  he  was  present,  refers  to  a  chair  with  "a, 
table  and  carpets  before  it."  meaning  small  carpets  or  rugs,  wliich  were  then  impoilf^d 
and  considered  very  choice,  straw  and  rushes  being  good  enough  for  common  Avear. 
The  first  departure  from  this  primitive  manner  of  weaving  was  the  insertion  with  the 
fingers  of  little  tufts  of  woolen  yarn  between  the  threads  of  the  warp.  The  same  pain- 
fully slf)w  process  is  em]iloycd  at  th.e  present  day  in  the  manufacture  of  the  famous 
Gobelin  tapestries.  In  tiie  S mth  Sea  islands  the  grass-mats  made  by  the  natives  arc 
noted  for  fine  quality  and  brillian(;y  of  coloring.     In  Japan  a  peculiar  kind  of  rush  is 

found,  soft  and  elastic.  In  Ch.ina  fioor-mals  are  made  of  a  kind  of  grass  cultivated  in 
he  south,  and  table-mats  are  made  of  rattans  and  rushes;  the  familiar  Canton  matting 
and  Jap.mese  mats  being  also  made  of  rushes.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  they  are  made 
from  reeds  and  rushes,  and  in  Russia  the  manufacture  is  a  branch  of  common  industrv. 
It  is  used  for  ])acking  all  their  exports,  and  is  made  of  the  bark  of  the  lime  or  linden 
tree,  sometimes  called  "bast,"  which  calls  the  whole  people  into  the  woods  in  the  eiuly 
summer  to  collect  the  bark,  especiallv  in  the  dominion  of  Viatka  and  adjoining  districts. 
The  bast  trees  of  n,  Euro]>e  (the  linden  or  basswood  of  the  United  States),  used  r.ho  in 
the  culture  of  l)ees.  sn)»ply  an  inner  bark,  which,  made  into  strar.is  and  woven  ami 
Iwistcfl  info  the  required  form,  are  called  bast  mats  or  Russia  matting.  The  mats  arc 
usually  from  \h  to  2  yards  square,  and  are  of  great  importance  in  the  manufacture  :i!.d 
exports  of  Russia,  the  exportation  in  one  year  amounting  to  11,000.000  mats.  In  Amer- 
ica bast  from  the  linden  is  sold  for  tying  plants  in  grafting.  In  Russia  the  bast  is  pre- 
pared by  steeping  the;  l)ark  in  water  for  r,  few  days,  ta.king  it  from  young  and  tender 
trees.  After  the  steeping  process  its  layers  readily  come  apjut.  and  rre  used  for  difiei- 
ent  purposes  according  to  tlu-ir  texture.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  esparto  grass,  a  speci(  s 
of  ru^h  found  in  the  s  of  Spain,  is  used  principally  for  1i)e  manufactuie  of  cordage,  but 
is  said  to  make  beautiful  mats.  Sugar  and  grain  imported  from  the  JMauiitius  comes 
packed  in  mats  made  of  leaves.  India  matting  is  woven  from  papyrus  corymhosus, 
according  to  Simmonds,  by  others  said  to  be  papyrvs  Paiifjorei,  a  kind  of  sedge  resem- 
bling grass,  but  with  a  solid  stem, 

M.\TAGf)RDA.  a  co.  in  s.e,  Texas,  having  the  gulf  of  Mexico  for  its  s.  and  s.e  boun- 
dary, the  Matagorda  bay  in  the  extreme  s,,  and  Live  Oak  bay  in  the  s.e. ;  drained  by  the 
navigable  Colorado  river.  How i n l"- tli rough  it  centrallvand  eniptving  into  Matairorda  liav; 
1300  sq.m.;  pop   "80,  3,940— 3, 7::5  of  American  birth,  2,5^0  colored.     It  is  bounded  on 
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tlie  e.  nnrl  s.c.  by  San  Bernard  creek.  Its  surface  is  generall}'  level,  and  has  a  good 
supply  of  timber,  oak,  and  cedar;  tlie  pecan,  liackberry,  and  other  tropical  trees  grow  on 
the  river  baid<s,  the  alhivial  soil  of  which  as  M'ell  as  the  rich  sandy  soil  of  the  level 
])rairies,  furnishes  nutritious  grass,  and  produces  corn,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  sweet 
])otat()es,  butter,  and  sugar  cane.     Seat  of  justice,  Matagorda. 

3IATAG0RDA  ISLAND,'  a  lonjr,  sandy  island  in  Calhoun  co.,  Texas,  separating 
j:spiritu  bay  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  lat.  28'  20'  49"  n.,  long.  96"  23'  30"  west.  On  its 
Jiortliern  end,  near  Pass  Cavallo,  is  an  iron  light-house  with  a  flashing  light. 

MATAMOROS,  Makiano,  1770-1814;  of  Mexican  birth;  very  little  is  known  of 
his  early  life  or  education.  Pie  is  first  heard  of  as  a  i)riest  at  a  small  village  called  Jau- 
teloco,  in  the  district  of  Cuernuraca.,  but  in  1811,  aroused  bj^  tlie  constant  atrocities  and 
insults  of  the  Spanish  troc^yps,  he  joined  the  army  of  insurgents  under  command  of  the 
l^atriot,  Morelos.  By  liim  he  was  given  the  rank  of  col.,  and  took  a  most  important 
part  in  tlie  battles  (k  Cuantla  (18i2).  Oaxaca,  and  most  notably  at  the  victory  of  San 
Augustin  del  Palmar  (1813),  which  was  due  almost  entirely  to  Ids  military  genius.  Had 
his  nominal  superiors  relied  implicitly  on  Matamoros's  judgment  as  a  gen.,  the  issue  of 
the  revolution  might  have  been  reversed;  but  rashly  attempting  the  attack  on  Valladolid, 
t!ie  Mexican  leader's  forces  were  routed  and  *'  the  right  hand  of  Molero,"  as  Matamoros 
was  popularly  named,  captured  and  shot  at  the  city  of  Valladolid,  Feb.  13,  1814.  His 
Lame  has  been  bestowed  on  the  large  city  of  Matamoros,  on  the  banks  of  Rio  Grande, 
{uid  upon  many  smaller  towns  and  districts  of  the  country.  By  the  historians  of  the 
time  he  is  regarded  as,  of  all  the  revolutionai-y  leaders  of  the  period,  the  one  best  fitted, 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  to  command  success. 

MATAPAN,  Cape.     See  Cape  Matapan,  ante. 

JMATELICxi,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Macerata,or,  as  it  is  sometimes  cfxl^ed^Mixcerata-e- 
Cd/nerino,  one  of  the  former  i)apal  states  and  a  part  of  the  district  known  as  the  Marches. 
It  is  a  walled  town  of  from  3,000  to  3,500  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  San  Angelo  river  and 
not  far  from  25  m.  s.  w.  of  the  town  of  Macerata.  Tlie  place  contains  several  convents  and 
churches.  Tlie  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  raising  of  fruit,  and, 
to  a  small  extent,  in  woolen  manufactures. 

MATERIAL  CAUSE,  in  metaphysics,  is  the  first  in  order  of  the  four  kinds  of  causes 
which  Aristotle  points  out,  and  which  later  philosophers  generally  adopt.  As  thus  defined 
it  is  the  physical  basis  for  the  existence  of  a  thing;  or,  in  other  words,  the  matter  of  which 
the  thing  is  made.  The  material  cause  of  a  thing  is,  consequently,  to  some  extent  the 
thing  itself;  for  example,  it  has  been  said  that  the  material  cause  of  a  marble  statue  is 
marble,  yet  of  any  particular  block  of  marble,  parts  must  be  cut  away  in  order  that 
the  finished  statue  ma}^  appear. 

MATERIALISM  (ajite).  One  difficulty  in  ti'eating  this  subject  is  that  of  giving  a 
definition  of  the  term  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  Webster  defines  a  materialist  as  "one 
who  denies  the  existence  of  spiritual  substances,  and  maintains  that  the  soul  of  man  is  the 
result  of  a  particular  organization  of  matter  in  the  body."  Kniglit's  English  cyclopaedia 
liefines  materialism  as  "  a  name  applied  to  any  pliilosophical  system  which  denies  the 
existence  of  a  spiritual  or  immaterial  principle  in  man,  called  the  mind  or  soul,  distinct 
from  matter;  or  in  other  words,  denies  the  immaterialit}^  of  the  soul."  The  Encydopmdia 
Bi'itannicd  sa5^s  "materialism  is  the  name  giv'cn  to  that  specuhitive  theory  which 
resolves  all  existence  into  a  modification  of  matter."  The  latter  definition  is  practically 
the  most  comprehensive  and  correct,  although  some  m.aterialists  might  witli  justice 
object  to  it  without  modification,  for  there  are  tliose  wlio  are  practically  materialists,  if 
they  do  not  call  themselves  such,  who  do  not  den}^  the  existence  of  God,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  maintain  that  matter  contains  within  itself — either  endowed,  or  originally 
possessing — properties  by  which  it  is  capable  of  transforming  itself  into  the  various 
forms  of  life,  and  moreover  that  this  powa'r  is  not  essentially  the  active  presence  of 
Deity.  The  belief  of  the  union  or  the  unity  of  God  and  matter  is  pantheism  (q.v.).  It 
is  common  to  denote  tlie  opposite  doctrine  to  materialism  by  the  term  idealism;  but  this 
fails  to  make  sufiicient  distinction,  and  is  not  as  appropriate  as  the  word  spiritualism  in 
its  proper  sense,  as  used  to  designate  a  belief  in  a  spiritual  being  who  created  the  uni- 
verse and  controls  its  phenomena  by  laws  or  by  continuous  force,  and  who  has  moreover 
endowed  certain  of  the  higlier  animals  with  certain  degrees  of  intelligence,  giving  to 
man  especially  intellectual  pow'ers  which  are  generally  believed  to  result  from  the 
l)ossessi(m  of  an  immaterial  and  immortal  spirit  sejiarate  from  the  divine,  which,  upon 
the  dissolution  of  the  body,  is  to  continue  its  existence  in  another  world,  and,  moreover, 
as  those  who  accept  divine  revelation  believe,  is  to  be  rewarded  or  punished.  The  terms 
materialism  and  materialist  have  often  been  misapplied,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
foi'm  an  opinion  as  to  wiiether  the  views  of  some  of  the  ancient,  as  well  as  modern  phi- 
lo'sophers  are  essentially  materialistic  or  not.  Democritus  is  usually  classed  as  a  material- 
ist; but  such  a  disposal  of  his  philosophy  cannot  accord  with  a  rational  treatm.ent  of  tlie 
subject  of  materialism  as  it  meets  us  to-day,  for  one  of  his  propositions  is  as  follows: 
"The  soul  consists  of  fi.ne,  smootli,  round  atoms,  lilic  those  of  fire.  These  atoms  are 
thf  most  mobile,  and  by  their  motion,  which  permeates  the  v»'liole  bod}',  the  phenomena 
of  life  arc  produced.     Democi'itus  also  believed  that  this  matter  was  distributed  through- 
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out  the  universe,  producinf!:  the  phenomena  of  heat,  light  and  life.  Epienrus,  who  may 
be  considoreil  in  some  respects  as  a  follower  or  disciple  of  Demoeritus,  taught  tliat  the 
80ul  was  a  tine  substance,  distributed  liirough  the  whole  mass  of  the  body,  and  most 
resembles  the  air,  wiih  an  infusion  of  warnitli.  This  soul  was  not,  however,  immortal, 
but  ceased  to  live  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body;  but  it  was  something  superior  to  the 
matter  of  the  body.  This,  therefore,  was  at  least  a  modified  form  of  materialism,  and 
not  that  which  invests  the  matter  of  the  body  itself  with  vital  and  intellectual  power.  It 
was  not  so  spiritual  a  doctrine  as  that  hel(]  by  Socrates  and  Plato,  the  soul,  according  to 
Iheni,  being  indestructible  and  devoid  of  all  grossness.  The  author  of  the  article 
"Materialism"'  in  Knight's  English  cycloptiedia  says:  "The  systems  to  which  the  name 
materialism  is  applied  niay  be  roughly  distributed  under  a  threefold  division.  First,  it 
is  ai^plied  to  a  system  (like  that  of  Hartley)  which  admits  the  existence  of  a  soul,  but 
whicli,  attempting  to  explain  mental  phenomena  physically,  or  by  movements  arising 
out  of  th(!  bodily  organization,  seems  to  imply  materialism.  Secondly,  it  is  applied  to 
the  system  of  irobbes  anil  Priestly,  and  of  the  French  school  of  writers  of  which  Dc  la 
3Iettrie  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen,  which  distinctly  deny  the  existence  of  a  soul  as  a 
separate  principle  in  man,  but  which  do  not  deny  either  a  God  or  a  future  state.  In  the 
systems  of  these  writers  is  evolved  the  pure  and  proper  idea  of  materialism  divested  of 
all  unnecessary  consequences.  Thirdly  and  lastl}'-,  the  name  is  applied  to  systems  like 
that  of  the  ancient  Epicureans,  which  deny  both  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, and  a  divine  creator,  S3'stems  for  which  atheism  would  be  the  better  name,  inas- 
much as  materialism  fails  to  denote  their  more  important  and  distinctive  ingredients." 
L'pon  further  mention  of  Priestly  this  writer  says:  "  He  does  not  deny  the  immortality 
of  man  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  On  the  contrary,  he  distinctly 
affirms  these  on  the  authority  of  Scripture.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  Dr.  Priestly  does 
not  deny  the  existence  of  a  God."  It  is  therefore  perceived  that  there  are  various  ideas 
as  to  what  constitutes  materialism. 

It  would  be  unprotitably  occupying  the  space  assigned  to  this  article  to  undertake 
even  to  give  a  summary  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  various  theories  con- 
nected with  the  doctrine  of  materialism.  Its  history  is  found  scattered  through  various 
writings,  much  of  it  embodied  in  the  biographies  of  the  various  philosophers  who  have 
from  time  to  time  in  all  ages  propounded  theories;  in  philosophical  histories  of  differeut 
epochs  and  nations;  in  philosophical  and  religious  disquisitions  and  sermons;  in  vnriou:^ 
works  on  metaphysics  and  philosophy,  and  in  systematic  histories.  No  attempt  will 
therefore  be  made  even  to  assign  many  of  those  who  have  written  upon  the  subject;  their 
just  and  proper  position.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  fair  representation  of  their 
views  in  a  few^  pages,  when  long  dissertations  have  failed.  As  far,  therefore,  as  regards 
the  history  of  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  various  biographical  notices  oi"  per- 
sons wl)ich  may  be  found  in  this  work,  such  as  Demoeritus,  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Lucretius,  Empedocles,  Epicurus,  Bacon,  Locke,  Hobbes,  Berkeley,  Gassendi, 
Descartes.  Leibnitz.  Kant,  Spinoza,  Hegel,  Holbach,  and  Priestlj^  and  to  the  accessible 
works  of  these  philosophrn-s,  as  well  as  to  those  of  more  modern  authors,  on  both  sides 
of  the  STibject.  metaphysicians  and  scientists,  such  as  sir  William  Hamilton,  Paley,  Jona- 
than Edwards,  Mark  Hopkins.  Charles  Hodge,  Edward  Hitchcock,  Maudsley,  Herbert 
Spencer.  Huxley,  Tyndall,  James  D.  Dana,  John  W.  Draper,  William  B.  Carpenter. 
Josei>h  L'.!  Conte  {Religion  and  Science),  Bastian,  Lionel  Beale,  Hermann  Lotze,  HcckeK 
Charles  Darwin,  and  Du  Bois  Reymond,  and  to  Lewes's  History  of  PJiilosophy ,  and  Lan.ge% 
IJiatory  of  Mnteriali.Hm. 

Wliat  are  the  evidences  in  favor  of  materialism,  what  are  the  evidences  against  it,  aRd 
what  is  the  nature  of  these  evidences?  On  the  one  hand,  physical  examination  fails  to 
find,  or  at  least  to  demonstrate,  any  physical  powder  in  the  living  organism  which  cannot 
be  aceoiinted  for  by  correlation  of  physical  forces,  and  it  is  contended  that  the  perforn)- 
auces  of  various  functions  follow  each  other  consecutively,  according  to  external  cir- 
cumstances. As  far  as  the  doctrine  of  evolution  may  be  made  use  of  to  favor  tliat  of 
materialism,  it  is  contended  that  geology  and  zoology  furnish  evidence  of  the  gradual 
p»*ngrcssion  in  development  from  lower  to  higher  forms  of  life.  There  are  couneciing- 
links,  it  is  asserted,  which  show  that  one  form  of  animal  organization  has  been  trans- 
formed into  another.  In  some  of  the  lower  crustaceans  ]iarticularly,  tlie  transfonnalions-. 
are  held  to  be  (piite  evident.  In  the  coelenterata  (jelly  tishes,  etc.)  various  metanioi  piloses 
and  alternations  of  g(>nerations  occur  (see  Generations,  Alternation  of)  which  are 
held  as  evidciiice  of  the  power  of  evolution  possessed  by  protoplasmic  matter.  Geology 
i<  claimed  to  have  given  a  verdict  in  favor  of  progressive  development  in  the  discovery 
of  fossils  of  the  hor.se  family  in  tertiary  formations  from  the  eocene  up  to  the  quaternary 
l)eriod  (see  House,  Fossil).  The  experiments  of  several  scicmtists  wdth  vegeta])le  infusions 
for  a  long  time  seemed  to  show  that  animal  organisms  cotdd  be  developed  m  dead  orsranic 
matter  containing  no  living  germs,  but  recently  it  has  been  shown  tiiat  when  propei"  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  exclude  all  atmospheric  gf;rms  and  also  to  destroy  all  living  matter 
contained  in  the  infusions,  no  development  of  life;  takes  ])lace.  A  recent  writer  remarks: 
"Numerous  (piestions  have  arisen  from  time  to  time  through  the  conflicts  of  materialism 
with  opposing  doctrines,  and  it  will  be  found  that  these  questions  have  lieen  brought  to 
definite  issues,  in  our  day,  for  final  settlement."  This  is  either  hoping  lor  too  much  or 
for  a  questionable  result.  It  is  more  probable  that  human  investigation  will  never  brinjj- 
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ilie  question  to  a  settlement,  but  that  it  will  ever  elude  the  grasp  of  the  investigator,  and 
it  is  probably  a  M^ise  provision  that  it  is  so.     It  is  a  conflict  out  of  whicli  flows  the  most 
beneficial  effects  upon  human  character  and  understanding;  for  it  is  a  law  of  natui-e  that 
all  our  faculties,  physical  as  well  as  mental,  are  strengthened  and  more  perfectly  devel- 
oped in  combating  with  opposing  forces.     No  machine,  intellectual  or  physical,  can 
accomplish  work  without  opposing  Horce  or  resistance.     Moreover,  if  we  possessed  com- 
plete evidence  that  we  totally  perished  when  our  bodies  underwent  dissolution,  or  that 
our  spirits  were  immortal,  coupled  with  a  foresight  of  our  destiny,  no  beneficial  result 
could  follow,  but  we  would,  with  the  natures  we  now  possess,  perhaps  be  rendered  mis- 
erable.    One  of  the  principal  evidences  whicli  have  been  brought  forward  against  the 
doctrine  of  materialism  is  tlie  almost  universal  aspiration  after  a  future  life.     Dr.  John 
William  Draper,  in  his  History  of  ilw.  Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science,  says:  "  ISTalure 
has  thus  implanted  in  the  organizatiou  of  every  man  means  which  impressively  suggest 
to  him  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  future  life."     But  this  is  a  belief  and  will 
probably  always  continue  a  belief.      Leibnitz  attempted  to   prove  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  by  his  doctrine  of  monads,  but  probably  no  writer  has  furnished  more  ideas  to 
fortify  the  doctrines  of  materialism  than  he;  the  essence  of  his  doctrine  was  indeed 
materialistic.      The  atom  produces  its  own  sensations    from   itself,   and  it   develops 
itself  in  accordance  with  its  own  internal  laws  of  life.     Every  monad  is  a  world  to 
itself,  and  no  one  is  like  another,  but  the  ideas  of  all  the  monads  consist  in  an  eter- 
nal system,  in  a  complete  harmony,  which  was  ordained  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
and  which  constantly  persists  through  the  continuous  vicissitudes  in  all  the  monads. 
Every  monad  represents  to  itself,  confusedly  or  clearh^  the  whole  universe,  the  whole 
sum  of  all  that  happens,  and  the  sum  of  all  the  monads  in  the  universe.     The  monads 
of  inorganic  nature  have  only  ideas  which  conipletely  neutralize  themselves,  as  those  of 
a  man  in  a  dreamless  sleep.     The  monads  of  the  organic  world  are  higher,  the  lower 
animals  bemg  formed  of  dreaming  monads.     In  the  higher,  they  have  sensation  and 
memory,  and  in  man  they  have  thought.     Lange  observes:  "  The  monads  with  their  pre- 
establisiied  harmony  reveal  to  us  the  true  nature  of  things  as  little  as  the  atoms  and  the 
laws  of  nature.     They  afford,  however,  a  pure  and  self-contained  conception  of  the 
world,  like  materialism,  and  do  not  contain  more  inconsistencies  than  this  system.     But 
what  especially  secured  the  popularity  of  the  Leibnitzian  system  is  the  ductile  looseness 
of  its  notions,  and  the  circumstance  that  its  radical  consequences  were  much  better 
marked   than   those  of  materialism.     In  this  respect  nothing  is  more  useful  than  a 
thoroughgoing  abstraction.     The  tyro  who  shudders  at  the  thought  that  the  ancestors  of 
the  human  race  might  once  have  been  compared  with  the  apes  of  to-day,  comfortably 
swallows  down  the  monad  theor3^  which  declares  the  human  soul  to  be  essentially  like 
all  the  beings  of  the  universe,  down  to  the  most  despised  mote,  which  all  mirror  the  uni- 
verse in  themselves,  are  all  small  divinities  to  themselves,  and  bear  within  them  the 
same  content  of  ideas,  only  in  various  arrangement  and  development.     We  do  not  imme- 
diately observe  that  the  ape  monads  are  also  included  in  the  series,  that  they  are  as 
immortal  as  the  human  monads,  and  that  they  may  yet,  perchance,  in  the  course  of 
development,  attain  to  a  beautifully  ordered  content  of  ideas.     .  .     It  is  very  much 

the  same  with  the  much-extolled  and  much-abused  optimism,  of  Leibnitz's  system.  Viewed 
in  the  light  of  reason,  and  tested  by  its  real  presuppositions  and  consequences,  this 
optimism  is  nothing  but  the  application  of  a  mechanical  principle  to  the  foundation  of 
the  facts  of  the  world.  God,  in  choosing  the  best  of  possible  worlds,  does  nothing  that 
would  not  be  quite  mechanically  produced  if  we  suppose  the  essences  of  things  to  act 
upon  each  other.  In  all  this,  God  proceeds  like  a  mathematician  in  solving  a  problem, 
and  he  must  so  proceed,  because  his  perfect  intelligence  is  bound  to  the  principle  of 
sufficient  reason — in  the  result  it  all  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  if  we  were  to  deduce  the 
development  of  the  universe  /rom  the  mechanical  presuppositions  of  a  Laplace  and  a 
Darwin."  (L'duge,  History  of  Materialism.  Boston:  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.,  1880,  pp. 
130,  131,  132.)  The  question  ever  recurs,  how  can  matter  produce  thought?  The  asser- 
tion by  Leibnitz  that  it  is  the  inherent  principle  of  the  monad,  it  is  contended,  is  only 
,if  an  assertion,  a  product  of  the  imagination,  and  the  doctrine  that  a  certain  combination 
'  of  atoms  produces  it,  is  likewise  held  to  be  just  as  much  the  result  of  imagination.  That 
it  requires  organization  to  produce  manifestations  of  thought,  which  we,  as  physically 
constituted  beings,  can  comprehend  or  perceive,  is  a  necessity  of  the  case,  and  a  condi- 
tion which  limits  human  knowledge.  We  cannot  make  a  ph5^sical  demonstration  of  a 
purely  spiiitual  subject.  If  the  mind  acts  or  exists  without  the  intervention  of  m.atltr 
we  are  necessarily  unconscious  of  it,  and  are  obliged  to  search  for  other  evidences  tlian 
material  phenomena,  and  for  the  advocate  of  the  production  of  thought  by  tlie  correla- 
tion of  atomic  energy  to  demand  that  the  spiritualist  shall  accept  only  physical  evi- 
dences is  equivalent  to  the  dictating  the  limits  of  controversy.  Four  thousand  years  of 
experience  and  2,000  ^''ears  of  controversy  have  not  settled  the  question.  Perhaps  if  an 
instance  could  be  cited  in  which  rapidity  of  thought  had  far  outstripped  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  ph}\sical  methods,  it  would  furnish  strong  evidence  of  the  immateriality  of  the 
human  mind,  unless,  indeed,  we  adopt  Leibiiitz's  doctrine  of  monads.  Have  tliere  been 
such  instances?  Is  it  possible  that  there  ever  was  a  case  in  which  the  nervous  mechan- 
ism, or  a  part  of  it,  admitted  a  perfectly  unobstructed  performance  of  an  intellectual 
function  by  the  immaterial  principle  or  mind?     Can  we  account  in  an}"  other  inannc 
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for  the  remarkable  niatliematical  calculating^  powers  of  Zerah  Colbnrn  (q.v.),  who  could 
answer  accurately,  almost  in  an  instant,  such  questions  as  the  followiuii",  and  others 
much  more  difhcult:  How  many  seconds  are  there  in  11,  15,  or  16  years?  What  is  the 
square  of  909,999?  etc.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  almost  perfect  adaptability  of  nervous 
or"-anizatiou  to  its  uses.  It  is  so  much  in  excess  of  ordinary — what  we  term,  perhaps 
inijiroperly — normal  mental  activity,  that  it  becomes  a  (piestion  whether  we  are  not 
compelled  to  regard  it  as  the  result  of  the  comparatively  unobstructed  operations  of  a 
spiritual  intelligence.  The  fact  that  this  remarkable  talent  left  him  at  about  Ihe  age  of 
21  would  be  explained  by  a  spiritualist  in  one  way,  and  by  a  materialist  in  another.  An 
unsolvai)le  que.^ion  is  always  capable  of  receiving  opposite  explanations.  The  proba- 
bilities may  very  greatly  preponderate  to  one  side,  but  they  are  not  sulhcient  to  con- 
vince, and  the  most  sincere  minds  may  be  so  constituted  as  to  form  opposite  conclusions. 
When  the  experiments  in  spontaneous  generation  above  alluded  to  were  shown  to  be 
faulty,  it  was  believed  by  many  that  the' doctrine  of  evolution,  as  well  as  that  of  more 
decided  materialism,  had  received  a  severe  blow,  but  an  evolutionist  was  among  the 
foremost  in  demonstrating  the  failure  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  the  majority  of 
evolutionists  are  probably  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation.  The 
results  of  such  e:speriments  do  not,  however,  affect  permanently  either  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  or  of  materialism  or  spontaneous  gencrc>.tion.  If  spontaneous  generation  ever 
takes  place,  it  may  require  conditions  which  are  incompatible  with  the  sealing  of  boiled 
infusions  in  flasks,  or  their  protection  from  the  descent  of  atmospheric  germs  by  the 
bending  down  of  open  capillary  beaks  of  the  flasks.  But  if  it  could  be  satisfactorily 
proved  that  spontaneous  generation  never  occurs,  it  would  not  aid  the  establishment  of 
the  doctrine  of  .spiritualism.  The  truth  is  that  the  nature  of  the  question  docs  not  admit 
of  physitjal  or  experimental  proof,  and,  indeed,  does  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  geologi- 
cal evidence. 

The  argument  for  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  spirit  independent  of  the  body,  and 
not  subjected  to  the  variations  of  its  physical  functions,  must,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
(•asc,  be  carried  on  by  the  reasoning  powers,  with  perhaps  some  reliance  upon  physio- 
logical facts  as  means  of  explanation;  but  the  most  important  part  of  the  argument, 
leaving  out  the  question  of  a  revelation,  rests  upon  the  evidences  of  design.     If  it  is 
admitted  that  the  works  of  nature  furnish  such  evidence,  then  there  is  a  Being  whose 
attributes  must  be  such  as  to  make  it  probable  that  the  mind  of  man  has  not  been 
endowed  with  intellectual  powers  and  aspirations  which  are  destined  to  end  in  nothing- 
ness.    To  maintain  that  inorganic  matter  could  have  arranged  itself  in  the  various  living 
forms  with  all  the  adaptations  of  means  to  ends,  both  as  regards  use  and  beauty,  because 
the  Creator  does  not  manifest  himself  in  person,  because  we  are  not  permitted  to  per- 
ceive him  with  our  senses,  is,  as  Paley  has  logically  said,  quite  as  inconsistent  as  to 
deny  that  a  watch  is  the  product  of  mechanical  design  merely  because  the  process  of 
its  construction  had  not  been  the  subject  of  personal  observation.     The  processes  of 
nature  do,  indeed,  take  place  in  ways  that  are  perfectly  mysterious  and  unknown  to  us. 
Certain  invariable  effects  are  called  laws,  but  the  secret  springs  by  which  those  laws  are 
executed  are  entirely  beyond  our  ken.     We  call  a  certain  force  the  attraction  of  gravita- 
tion, but  what,  in  reality,  that  attraction  is,  is  no  more  known  to  us  than  if  we  had  not 
learned  to  measure  or  to  trace  the  paths  of  the  planets.    We  cannot  cast  aside  the  evidence 
furnished  by  inexorable  logic,  and  that  logic  tells  us  that  if  circumstantial  evidence  is  of 
value,  all  matter  is  moved  by  supernatural  power.    Leibnitz  and  others  thought  they  had 
discovered  that  power  as  residing  in  the  matter  itself,  but  others,  and  among  them  per- 
haps the  most  acute  and  broadly  observing  experimental  philosopher  the  world  has  ever 
known,  Faraday,  have  placed  it  in  points  and  lines  of  force,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
scientific  expression  to  certain  facts,  at  the  same  time  acknowledging  their  utter  inability 
to  come  any  nearer  a  solution.     Faraday,  in  a  lecture  on  mental  education,  in  1854,  used 
the  following  words:    "  High  as  man  is  placed  above  the  creatures  around  him,  there  is  a 
higher  and  far  more  exalted  position  within  his  view;  and  the  ways  are  mfinite  in  which 
ho  occupies  his  thoughts  about  the  fears,  or  hopes,  or  expectations  of  a  future  life.     I 
believe  that  the  truth  of  the  future  cannot  be  brought  to  his  knowledge  by  any  exertion 
of  his  mental  powers,  however  exalted  they  mayTjc;  that  it  is  made  known  to  him  by 
other  teaching  than  his  own,  and  is  received  through  simple  belief  of  the  testimony  given." 
Here  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  rigid  of  scientific  investigators  that  the  highest 
evidence  of  spiritual  existence  is  internal;  and  why,  we  may  ask,  may  not  such  evidence, 
coming  as  it  does  from  lumdreds  of  thou.sands  of  all  classes  of  persons,  the  most  highly 
<'ultun'd  as  well  as  others,  be  received  as  well  as  speculations  about  the  properties  of 
protoplasm  or  of  monads?     If  unanimity  of  testimony  is  of  value,  certaiidy  there  is  more 
of  it  among  the  thousands  who  believe  than  among  the  disputants  in  the  scientific  arena. 
Hut  we  dismiss  all  these  points  with  the  remark  that  although,  as  Faraday  says,  in  a  sub- 
sequent sentence  to  the  above,  that  man  by  reasoning  cannot  find  out  God.  he  is  com- 
piled to  use  his  reasoning  powers  in  the  study  of  nature  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  him  to 
adopt  the  best  methods  of  forming  a  belief  as  to  his  relations  to  time,  as  well  as  his 
present  surroundings.     The  world  is  full  of  what  to  the  human  understanding  are  inex- 
plicable facts.     (Certain  persons  perform  the  most  irrational  acts,  not  only  those  which 
appear  to  the  ordinary  understanding  to  be  irrational,  but  which,  according  to  all  the 
laws  of  mental  philosophy,  are  known  to  be  irrational;  and  yet  we  can  give  no  eatisfac- 
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tory  explanation  of  them.  To  say  that  the  organism  is  deranged  proves  nothing  for 
either  side  of  tlie  question,  for  the  mind,  it  may  be  said  by  one,  requires  an  instrument 
not  deranged  to  manifest  itself,  while  the  other  contends  that  rational  thought  can  only  be 
produced  by  an  organism  which  retains  to  a  certain  degree  the  harmony  of  its  parts,  or,  in 
other  words,  which  possesses  certain  physical  relations.  In  either  case,  wiiether  the  brain 
is  the  instrument  or  the  producer  of  thought,  it  requires  to  be  in  order,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  either  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  spiritual  power 
will  fall  short  of  actual  proof,  and  that  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  form  a  well-founded 
belief.  The  great  fact  that  design  is  stamped  upon  all  the  works  of  nature,  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind.  We  can  conceive  of  no  designing  power  independent  of  Him  whom 
we  call  Providence  or  God,  and  when  we  acknowledge  his  existence  we  are  forced  to 
admit  that  his  creatures  must  have  been  the  subject  of  his  care,  and  that  he  has  not  left 
them  to  grope  in  blindness  throughout  all  the  ages  of  their  past  existence  without  a  light 
more  than  that  which  can  be  furnished  by  physico-scientific  investigations.  What,  then, 
it  may  be  asked,  is  the  value  of  physical  research?  Its  proper  fruits  or  objects,  if  we 
reason  from  analogy  and  observe  the  beneficent  provisions  of  surrounding  nature,  are 
intellectual  enjoyment  and  the  cultivation  of  a  faith,  that  highest  attainment  of  the 
understanding,  which  rests  with  confidence  upon  the  eternal  justice  of  the  unseen  gov- 
ernment of  the  universe,  and  which  shall  finally  show  to  mankind  that  their  highest 
aspirations  are  not  idle  dreams  produced  by  selfish  or  morbid  longings  which  have  no 
foundation  in  the  constituted  order  of  nature. 

We  see  in  nature  the  most  perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.     The  mechanism  of 
the  human  body  perhaps  offers  the  most  perfect  examples  of  this.     The  mechanism  of 
the  human  hand  has  furnished  a  subject  for  one  of  the  most  profound  and  elegant  of  the 
Bridgewater  treatises,  by  sir  Charles  Bell,  and  the  contrivances  found  in  the  structure  of 
the  eye  are  still  more  illustrative  of  design.     The  evidence,  however,  offered  in  some  of 
the  lower   forms   of  animals,    are,   as    being    simpler,    more    conclusive   to    the   non- 
scientific  observer.     We  walk  along  the  sea-beach  and  pick  up  a  mollusk  which  has 
recently  been  washed   ashore   or  dug  out   of  the  sand.     We  remove  the  shell  from 
the  animal,  and  perceive  that   its   hinge  is  cased  over  and   interlaced    with  an  elas- 
tic,   gluey  substance,    which    not    only    serves    to    assist    in    holding    the    shells    in 
place,  but   by  their  elasticity  to   open   them.      In  some  cases  the  materialist,   or  the 
evolutionist  might  suppose  that  the  living  molecules  in  a  certain  part  of  the  mollusk 
might,  in  accordance  with  certain  physico-vital  properties,  arrange  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  what  might  be  termed  an  impending  function,  or  a  function 
becoming  immediately  n'ecessary  for  the  purposes  of  evolution  or  further  developnient; 
but  we  open  another  species  of  bivalve  mollusk,  and  instead  of  the  mere  addition  or 
coating  of  a  little  elastic  glue,  we  find  at  the  hinge  in  either  shell  a  chamber,  hollowed 
out  as  by  a  mechanical  instrument,  and  occupying  the  space  so  formed  by  the  two  little 
cups,  an  independent  and  detached  elastic  pad  whose  action  is  that  of  a  spring  in  oppos 
ition  to  the  muscles  which  close  the  shells.    Nobody  can  make  the  examination  without 
being  almost  startled  at  what,  without  iri-everence,  might  be  called  the  legible  autograph 
of  the  Creator's  hand.     It  is  impossible  to-conceive  how  any  process  of  gradual  evolu- 
tion, or  of  abrupt  self  formaticm,  if  such  a  phenomenon  can  be  imagined,  could  bring 
about  such  a  "result.     Now,  it  is  not  within  the  possibilities  of  science  to  demonstrate 
whether  this  mechanism  has  been  brought  about  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  Creator  or 
by  evolution.     We  are,  therefore,  left  to  adopt  the  most  reasonable,  the  most  probable, 
conclusion;  and  it  is  here,  perhaps,  that  people  will  always  differ.     Some  will  contend 
that  evolution  is  the  only  natural  process  of  creation,  while  the  mass  of  mankind  will 
probabl}^  always  think  that  the  wonderful  works  of  nature  are  too  vast,  too  mighty,  to 
be  the  production  of  anything  less  than  omnipotent  design. 

Philosophers  have  been  censured  by  believers  in  Bible  revelation  for  sometimes  call- 
ing the  human  body  a  human  machine;  but  if  the  soul  is  independent  and  superior  to  the 
body,  then  the  body  must  be  a  machine.  Looking  upon  the  subject  in  this  light  we  can 
explain  the  influence  of  education,  and  also  why  the  mind  cannot  manifest  itself  till  its 
instruments,  the  parts  of  the  nervous  mechanism,  are  properly  prepared.  A  perfectly 
intelligent  soul  might  inhabit  the  body  and  yet  not  be  able  to  manifest  itself.  Further 
than  this  it  has  so  far  been,  and  will  probably  always  continue  to  be,  unavailing  to 
attempt  to  reason  upon  this  subject  with  the  expectation  of  producing  any  positive 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  nature.  This  is  the  point  at  which  belief  or  dis- 
belief is  adopted,  and  upon  the  foundation  of  either  of  these  conclusions  man's  reason 
may  continue  to  build  systems,  which,  indeed,  from  the  influence  they  exert  upon  the 
individual  and  upon  society,  may  furnish  evidences  of  their  correctness  or  falsity.  To 
be  able  to  have  a  clearer  view  of  the  unseen  world  than  that  which  science  or  logic 
offers,  the  veil  which  conceals  the  truth  from  us  must  be  lifted,  or  we  must  believe  it 
has  been  lifted,  that  a  revelation  has  been  made,  and  that  the  human  race  has  not  been 
obliged  to  live  for  thousands  of  years  with  no  light  except  that  furnished  by  human 
reason — that  reason,  notwithstanding  its  wonderful  powers,  which  we  often  have  cause 
to  distrust,  since  the  most  powerful  intellects  have  come  to  such  opposite  conclusions, 
starting  from  the  same  premises.  To  what  extent  is  it  reasonable  and  just  to  place  our- 
selves under  the  guidance  of  faith?  In  the  discussion  of  human  affairs  we  perceive  that 
it  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  qualities,  and  that  without  it  society  would  be  a  thousand 
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times  worse  than  the  severest  pessimist  asserts.  Therefore  faith  is  one  of  the  funda- 
meutal  piiuci})les  of  our  nature,  and  by  no  means  to  be  excluded  from  the  elcmeuLs  of 
evidence  which  we  are  to  examine  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  whether  this  is  a  spiritual 
as  well  as  a  material  world,  and  ail  the  reasoning  which  might  be  attempted  could  never 
prevent  the  mass  of  mankind  from  resting  on  a  foundation  which  ministers  to  their 
hopes,  their  seulimeuts,  their  affections;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  persuasive  elo- 
quence of  the  most  exalted  zeal  of  thousands  of  the  believers  in  the  spirituality  of  man's 
nature  will  be  powerless  in  the  presence  of  the  restless  elforts  of  many  earnest  and 
siiKtere  minds,  who  cannot  tiud  it  in  their  natures  to  relinquish  the  search  after  a  truth 
which  their  opponents  tell  them  can  be  found  only  by  the  aid  of  faith. 

MATHER,  Cotton,  d.d.  (ante),  having  received  his  elementary  education  under  his 
father's  care,  and  at  the  free  school  in  Boston,  was  able  on  entering  Harvard  college,  at 
the  age  of  12,  to  read  not  only  Virgil  and  other  Latin  classics,  but  Homer  and  Isocrates 
in  Greek,  On  taking  his  first  degree  at  the  age  of  16  the  president  addressed  him  in  a 
Latin  speech,  praising  his  past  conduct  and  attainments,  and  predicting  a  glorious 
future.  The  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  ministers,  he  himself  desired  to  enter  the  min- 
istry, but  an  impediment  of  speech  prevented,  and  he  began  to  study  medicine.  Having 
overcome  the  infirmity  he  studied  theology,  and  in  1680  became  assistant  to  his  father  in 
the  North  church,  Boston,  and  in  1684  was  ordained  as  co-pastor.  While  zealous  and 
faithful  as  a  preacher,  he  found  time  to  write  for  the  press,  and  published  numei'ous 
sermons  and  books  on  practical  piety,  at  the  same  time  accumulating  materials  for  various 
intended  treatises.  He  began  also  the  study  of  some  modern  languages,  among  them  die 
Iroquois  Indian.  He  believed  that  ministers  should  concern  themselves  in  politics,  and, 
desirous  of  maintaining  the  ascendancy  of  the  clergy  in  civil  affairs  which  had  long  pre- 
vailed, but  which  he  saw  declining,  he  prepared  in  1689  the  declaration  of  the  people 
justifying  the  imprisonment  of  governor  Andros.  Sharing  in  the  superstitions  of  the 
age.  he  fiiTuly  believed  in  witchcraft,  and  suspecting  that  tliere  were  in  Boston  devotees 
of  Satan,  he  applied  himself  earnestly  to  detect  them.  An  Irish  woman  having  been 
denounced  as  a  witch,  and  Mather  having  no  doubt  that  she  was  under  the  influence  of 
an  evil  spirit,  she  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  His  book  on  witchcraft,  pub- 
lished with  the  recommendation  of  all  the  ministers  of  Boston  and  Charlestow^n,  was 
entitled  Memorable  Pwcidences  relating  to  Witchcraft  and  Possessions;  with  Discoveries  and 
Appendix.  It  was  eagerly  read  in  the  colony,  and  was  republished  in  England  with  a  pre- 
face by  Richard  Baxter;  being  pronounced  perfectly  convincing.  With  magistrates  and 
people  Mather  urged  the  necessity  of  eradicating  the  sin.  In  1692  the  children  of  Mr. 
Parris,  a  minister  of  Salem,  becoming  strangely  afflicted,  accused  an  Indian  servant  of 
having  bewitched  them  by  her  incantations.  She  was  cast  into  prison,  and  confessed  that 
she  was  guilty.  The  girls  began  to  accuse  others  of  being  witches.  The  magisti-ates  api)lied 
to  Mather  for  advice,  and  he  urged  the  adoption  of  the  most  stringent  measures.  The 
excitement  was  intense.  B}^  May,  in  Salem,  100  persons  were  m  jail.  The  deput}^ -governor 
and  5  magistrates  went  from  Boston  to  conduct  the  preliminary  examinations,  and  on  the 
arrival  of  the  new  charter  a  special  court  was  appointed  to  try  the  accused.  Several, 
though  protesting  innocence,  were  declared  guilty  and  hung.  Those  who  confessed  their 
guilt  and  were  penitent,  had  their  lives  spared.  By  September  20  persons  had  been  put 
to  death;  8  more  were  under  sentence  of  death;  55  had  confessed  their  guilt  and  escaped; 
above  a  hundred  more  were  lying  in  jail,  and  twice  that  number  were  at  large,  suspected. 
The  last  execution  was  that  of  a  JMr.  BvuToughs,  formerly  a  minister  at  Wells,  which 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  country.  A  cr\  of  horror  was  raised.  A  reaction  began 
which  Mather  could  not  arrest.  He  drew  up,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  governor,  the 
president  of  Harvard  university,  and  the  ministers,  an  elaborate  justification  of  what  had 
been  done,  expressing  "  pious  thankfulness  to  God  for  justice  being  so  far  executed  among 
us,"  in  a  work  entitled  The  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World:  Observations  vpon  the  Nature,  the 
Number,  and  the  Operations  of  the  Devils.  But  it  had  no  effect.  In  the  trials  that  fol- 
lowed all  the  accused  were  acquitted.  While  some  of  the  judges  in  the  religious  ;issem- 
blies  prayed  for  pardon'  if  they  had  shed  innocent  blood!  blather  showed  no  signs  of 
penitence  or  re.gret.  In  his  Magnolia  Christ i,  published  9  years  afterwards,  he  indeed 
admits  that  perhaps  there  had  been  "a  going  too  far  in  that  affair."  His  influence  now 
declined.  Though  admitted  to  be  pre-eminent  among  his  countrymen  for  genius  and 
learning,  he  was  twice  passed  over  in  the  election  of  president  of  Harvard  college.  But 
he  continued  to  labor  with  zeal.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer.  His  Magnalia  Chrisii 
Amerimna  was  a  collection  of  facts  for  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  New  England 
Among  his  other  works  are  Essays  to  do  Oood;  (JhriMian  Philosopher;  and  Directions  to  a 
Candidate  for  the  Ministry.  The  work  on  wdiich  he  labored  from  his  81st  year  to  his 
death  is  entitled  Illustrations  of  tJie  Sacred  Scriptv res,  and  the  manuscript  is  now  in  the 
]il)rary  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  He  was  the  first,  with  Dr.  Boylston,  lo 
introduce  into  this  country  inoculation  for\small-po,x.  In  1713  he  was  elected,  oti 
account  of  his  Cnriosa  Americana ,  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  of  London,  the  fii.  , 
American  who  had  received  that  distinction. 

MATHER,  RiniATiD,  d.d.,  1596-1697;  b.  Lowton,  Lancashire,  Eng. ;  studied  j^i 
Oxford  in  1618;  became  parish  nunister  of  Toxteth,  Lancashire,  where  lie  remained  15 
years;  was  suspended  in  1634  for  non-(;onformity  to  the  established  church;  was  restored 
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through  the  influence  of  friends,  but  again  suspended;  removed  to  New  England  in  1635; 
was  minister  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  1636-69.  Of  liis  six  sons,  four  were  distinguislied 
ministers  and  authors.  He  was  tlie  author  of  some  theological  treatises,  chiefly  on  church 
government,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Cambridge  synod  in  1648  lie  drew  up  a  form  of 
discipline,  which  was  adopted.  His  Journal,  Life  and  Death,  was  published  for  the 
Dorchester  antiquarian  and  historical  society.  He  was  an  earnest  preacher,  and  a  man 
of  learning.  He  assisted  Eliot  in  the  New  England  version  of  the  Psalms.  He  published 
a  discourse  on  the  Church  Covenant;  a  treatise  on  Justification,  and  an  elaborate  defense 
of  the  churches  of  New  England. 

MATPIER,  Samuel,  1626-71;  b.  Toxteth,  Eng. ;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1643;  preached  at  Boston,  Oxford,  and  Dublin.  At  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  he  became 
senior  fellow.     He  is  the  author  of  Old  Testament  Types  Explained  and  Interpreted. 

MATHER,  Samuel,  d.d.,  1706-85;  son  of  Cotton  Mather;  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1723;  was  ordained  in  1732,  and  was  pastor  of  several  Congregational  churches  in 
Boston.  He  wrote  a  Life  of  Cotton  Mather  in  1729,  and  also  some  sermons,  pamphlets, 
and  short  poems. 

MATHEWS,  Chakles  James,  1803-78;  son  of  Charles  Mathews,  the  comedian; 
educated  as  an  architect  and  gave  promise  of  success  in  that  profession,  but  his  natural 
taste  was  for  the  stage,  and  as  a  light  comedian  he  soon  achieved  a  high  place.  He 
married  in  1838  the  noted  actress  and  singer,  madame  Vestris,  and  in  connection  with 
her  carried  on  succesively  the  Ol3nnpic  and  Lyceum  theaters.  London.  He  visited  the 
United  States  in  1839,  1858,  and  1869,  and  on  the  second  occasion  married  his  second 
wife,  Mrs.  Davenport,  known  on  the  stage  as  Lizzie  Weston.  He  played  also  in  Paris 
and  Australia,  and  everywhere  made  many  warm  admirers,  not  only  of  his  professional 
talent  but  also  of  his  personal  qualities.  He  was  the  author  of  several  plays,  perhap.j 
the  best  of  which  was  My  Wife's  Mother.  He  also  produced  several  entertainments  after 
the  manner  of  his  father's  "At  Home." 

MATHEWS,  CoKNELius,  b.  N.  Y.,  1817;  educated  at  the  university  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  in  1837  called  to  the  bar.  Before  and  after  his  admission  he  contributed 
in  verse  and  prose  to  various  periodicals,  such  as  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  the  New 
York  Revieio,  and  the  American  Monthly  Magazine.  He  has  also  contributed  to  the 
Literary  World,  and  he  was  for  a  time  an  editor  of  Arcturus,  a  now  forgotten  monthly 
magazine.  Of  his  voluminous  works  we  may  mention  Behemoth,  a  romance,  1839;  TJie 
.Politicians,  a  comedy,  1840;  Witchcraft,  a  tragedy,  which  was  produced  on  the  stage  in 
1846,  and  subsequently  republished  in  London;  and  False  Pretenses,  a  comedy,  1856. 
He  has  worked  for  many  years  in  behalf  of  an  international  copyright,  has  published 
a  number  of  addresses  on  that  subject,  and  organized  a  copyright  club,  for  whom  he 
drew  up  an  Address  of  the  Copyright  Club  to  the  American  People. 

MATHEWS,  George,  1774-1836;  b.  near  Staunton,  Va.,  and  admitted  to  the  Georgia 
bar  in  1799;  in  1805  was  appointed  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  the  territory  of  jNIissis- 
sippi,  and  in  1806  transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  New  Orleans.  x\fter  the  organi- 
zati/m  of  Louisiana  as  a  state  he  Avas  appointed  presiding  judge  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  filled  the  post  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  decisions  form  an  important  part  of  the 
judicial  history  of  the  state. 

MATHIAS,  Thomas  James,  1750-1835;  b.  England;  educated  at  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow.  He  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  household 
to  queen  Charlotte,  from  which  office  he  retired  with  a  pension  in  1818.  The  later  part 
of  his  life  was  passed  at  Naples,  and  during  his  long  residence  in  Italy  he  became 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  language  and  literature.  He  wrote  Italian  verses  with 
considerable  fluency,  but  his  principal  service  to  Italian  literature  was  his  edition  of 
Tiraboschi's  standard  work,  The  l]i>itorg  of  Italian  Poetry.  His  flrst  English  production, 
which  appeared  in  1781,  was  an  imitation  from  the  Norse,  called  Panic  Odes.  This  was 
followed,  two  years  later,  by  an  Essay  on  tJte  Evidence  relating  to  the  Poems  attributed  to 
Tliomas  Rowley.  His  best  work  is  The  Pursuits  of  Literature,  which  was  published 
anonymously  between  1794  and  1797.  The  chief  interest  of  the  Pursuits  lies  in  its 
satirical  critical  nates,  which  made  a  sensation  at  the  time. 

MATSYS,  or  MESSYS,  Quenttn,  1460-1530;  b.  in  Louvain;  bred  a  blacksmith, 
early  enamored  with  a  painter's  daughter,  and  led  to  become  a  painter.  His  subjects  are 
principally  religious,  marked  by  a  hard  treatment  in  outline,  but  great  force  of  expres- 
i  ion.  His  "Descent  from  the  Cross,"  in  the  Antwerp  nuiseum,  was  praised  by  sir  Joshua 
tieynolds  for  heads  scarcely  exceeded  by  those  of  Raphael.  "The  Misers,"  which  has 
b3en  made  familiar  by  engravings,  is  one  of  his  noted  works,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
nearly  every  great  gallery  in  Europe. 

MAT'TAWA,  the  proposed  e.  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Ottawa  and  Mattawa  rivers,  in  Nipissiug  district,  Ontario,  189  m.  above 
(Jttawa.     The  Hudson's  Bay  compan}'^  had  a  trading-fort  at  this  point. 

MATTEAWAN',  a  village  in  the  t.  of  Fishkill,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  situated  on  the 
Dutchess  and  Columbia  railroad  and  on  Fishkill  creek,  1\  m.  from  the  Hudson,  at  Fish- 
kill  Ijauding;  pop.  about  2,000.     It  has  manufactures  of  felt  goods,  hats,  files,   lawn- 
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mowers,  wood-working  macliinery,  etc. ;   also  four  churches,  a  newspaper,  and  good 
schools. 

MATTER  (ante).     Sec  Atom;  Atomic  Theory,  ante. 

MATTER,  Jacques,  1791-1864;  b.  in  Alsace;  educated  at  Strasburg,  Gottingen, 
and  }\iris;  jH-of.  of  history  and  dire(;tor  of  the  college  of  Slrasburg  in  1820;  in  1882, 
Guizot  made  him  inspector  general  of  studies,  and  of  libraries  in  France,  and  counselor 
of  the  university,  lie  was  a  lecturer  on  ecclesiastical  history,  a  Protestant,  and  the 
aujhor  of  a  great  number  of  standard  works,  among  which  are:  Jlistoire  u?iiverselle  da 
VJbgli^  cretieune,  1889;  De  V influence  des  inoeurs  }su)'  les  lois  et  de  I' influence  des  lois  sur  lea 
moeurs,  1848;  llistoire  des  docirineH  moralea  ct  j^oUtiques  des  trois  derniers  siecles,  1887;  de 
Vetat  moral,  pcAiUque,  et  litevaive  de  VAUemagne,  1847;  Philosophy  de  la  religion,  1857. 
His  treatise  on  the  iutluence  of  manners  upon  law,  etc.,  drew  from  the  academy  a  special 
prize  of  10,000  francs. 

MATTERIIORX  (Fr.  Mont  Cervin;  Italian,  Monte  Silvio),  the  grandest  mountain 
mass  of  the  Alps,  located  near  Zermatt  in  Switzerland  between  the  Canton  Yalais,  and 
the  Val  d'Aosta  in  Italy.  Its  lieight  is  14,805  ft.,  but  that  fact  alone  gives  little  idea  of 
the  sublimity  of  its  abrupt  rise  above  the  great  range  of  which  it  is  the  sentinel  peak. 
The  vast  glaciers  around  it  have  their  upper  sources  in  snows  at  the  foot  of  this  mighty 
crag,  which  rises  on  its  northerly  face  in  a  sheer  precipice  nearly  4,000  ft.  above  them. 
See^i  from  the  pass  of  St.  Theodule  or  Mont  Cervin  it  takes  the  form  of  a  craggy  cone, 
apparently  inaccessible.  From  the  Italian  side  one  sees  its  neck  or  comb  connecting  it 
with  the  rest  of  the  range;  and  this  side  forms  the  only  suggestion  of  an  approach  to  its 
summit.  Previous  to  1858  it  was  deemed  impossible  of  ascent.  The  professional  guides 
of  the  Alps  held  it  in  awe.  But  English  enthusiasts  in  mountain  climbing  had  long- 
looked  upon  its  defiant  steeps  with  longing  eyes.  During  the  summers  of  1858-59  two 
well-organized  parties  attempted  it  and  could  get  no  further  than  about  2,200  ft.  below^ 
its  summit.  In  July,  1800,  three  young  Englishmen  of  the  name  of  Parker,  without  a 
guide,  succeeded  in  mounting  to  the  height  of  12,000  feet.  Prof.  Tyndall  in  18G0-G1, 
seems  to  have  been  possessed  with  a  fever  of  desire  to  tread  its  summit;  and  made  a 
series  of  determined  attempts,  in  one  of  which  he  had  a  marvelous  escape  from  death  in 
an  avalanche.  In  spile  of  his  courage  and  skillful  use  of  means  he  was  baffled,  after 
reaching  a  point  500  ft.  higher  than  had  been  reached  before.  In  July,  1862,  he  made  a 
third  attempt  and  reached  the  height  of  18,970  ft. ;  but  accident  and  the  elements  were 
against  him,  and  again  he  was  disappointed.  It  was  reserved  for  a  London  engraver, 
August  Edward  Whymper,  who  had  i  ecently  gained  his  first  experience  of  mountain 
climbing  in  the  French  Alps,  to  make  the  first  ascent  to  the  summit:  after  tw^o  carefully 
planned  but  unsuccessful  efforts  in  the  summers  of  1863-64,  he,  with  a  party  of  friends 
succeeded,  July  15,  1865,  in  reaching  the  summit.  But  it  ended  in  a  fearful  tragedy. 
Lord  Francis  Douglass,  the  Rev.  Charles  Hudson,  Mr.  Hadow,  and  four  guides,  made 
up  the  parly;  starting  from  Zermatt  on  the  14th.  While  descending  in  flue  spirits  a 
miss-step  by  one  of  the  party  caused  the  fall  of  a  guide,  and  the  breaking  of  their  con- 
necting rope;  when  the  three  gentlemen  named,  and  one  of  the  best  guides  were  hurled 
down  the  vertical  face  of  the  mountain  upwards  of  8,000  feet.  Three  days  later  the 
summit  was  reached  from  the  Italian  side  by  Jean  Antoine  Carrel,  a  professional  Swiss 
guide,  with  others.  Mr. Crawford  Grove  and  party  reached  it  in  1867.  Mr.  Elliot  and 
two  guides  in  1868  ascended  it  from  the  north  side.  Prof.  Tyndall  ascended  it  about  the 
same  time  from  the  south  side,  passed  over  its  crest,  and  descended  on  the  north.  ItvS 
ascent  is  now  made  less  p'-rilous  by  a  hut  built  at  a  height  of  12,526  ft.,  and  by  the 
familiarity  of  guides  with  the  most  dangerous  points,  and  the  means  to  surmount  tiiem. 
Tyndall's  Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps  gives  a  vivid  description  of  his  attempts  to  ascend 
the  Matterhorn  in  1860-61,  Whymper's  Scrambles  Amongst  the  Alps  liMhWaliQiiin  1871  is, 
however,  the  most  remarkable  book  of  mountain  climbing  ever  published;  and  besides 
being  devoted  largely  to  the  attempts  to  scale  the  Matterhorn,  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  di-awings  sketched  and  engraved  by  himself. 

:\LVTTE[:C(T,  Caklo,  1811-68;  b.  at  Forli,  Romagna,  Italy;  of  a  middle-class 
family;  educated  in  the  university  of  Bologne,  and  doctor  of  mathematics  in  1829. 
From  1881  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  electricity  and  chemistry,  became  a  friend 
and  co-laborer  of  Arago,  and  through  the  influence  of  lluniljoldt  was  made  professor  of 
physics  in  the  university  of  Pisa.  He  Ixjcame  ihe  inventor  of  nn^ans  of  ap[)lying  electric 
currents  to  the  human  body,  and  one  of  the  mr)st  advanced  investigators  of  the  physio- 
logical (ffects  of  electricity.  Aniong  his  w(jrks  are:  Esxai  sur  les  phenomenes  ehctro- 
phyxiologique  des  aniiuaux,  1840;  TraUe  dex  phenomenes  electro-phyidologique  des  aniniaii.r, 
1844.  His  essays  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions"  of  Loudon  and  in  the  scientiflc 
reviews  of  Paris,  Geneva,  and  Italy  were  of  high  value.  As  a  politician  also  his  career 
was  distinguished.  As  commissary  under  Charles  Albert  he  sought  flrst  to  avert,  and 
then  to  ameliorate,  the  Austrian  ruU;  in  Italy  after  the  suppressicm  of  the  revolution  of 
1848:  was  senator  of  the  Tuscan  asseml)ly  in  1848;  commissioner  to  Paris  on  the  annexa- 
ti()n  of  Piedmont  in  1850;  meml)er  of  the  Italian  s(;nate  in  1860;  and  bearer  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  congress  of  Italy  to  make  Victor  Emmanuel  king  of  Italy.  In  1862  he  had 
the  revision  of  the  public  system  of  education  for  Italy,  under  the  Rattazzi  administration; 
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and  in  1864  published  a  valuable  work  on  national  instruction  ent^'led  Lettres  sur  Vin- 

utructioii  'puhlique. 

MATTHEW,  THE  Evangelist,  is  regarded  by  most  of  the  ancient  Christian  writers, 
and  by  the  best  modern  commentators,  as  identical  with  the  publicaa  whom  Mark  and 
Luke  name  Levi.  If  their  view  be  correct,  Matthew— signifying  in  Hebrew  "the  gift 
of  Jehovah" — was  perhaps  a  surname  analogous  to  Peter  as  added  to_  Simon,  and  to 
Boanerges  as  applied  to  James  and  John.  He  was  early  called  to  be  .  disciple,  and  was 
jifterwards  numbered  among  the  twelve  apostles.  He  was  a  publican,  probably  one  of 
the  subordinate  class  who  were  charged  with  collecting  the  taxis  in  a  limited  district. 
Having  left  all  to  follow  Jesus,  he  also  made  him  a  feast  in  his  house,  at  which  a  great 
multitude  of  publicans  were  present  as  invited  guests.  After  the  record  of  his  choice  as 
one  of  the  apostles,  given  by  three  evangelists— of  whom  only  Matthew  speaks  of  him- 
i^elf  as  the  publican— no  mention  is  made  of  him  in  the  gospels,  except  generally  as  they 
all  speak  frequently  of  "the  twelve,"  and,  after  the  departure  of  JudaJ,  of  "the  eleven;" 
and  in  the  Acts,  having  been  mentioned  once  by  name,  he  is  included  afterwards  among 
"the  eleven,"  and  probably  also  among  "the  apostles."  A  tradilioi,  as  old  as  the  1st 
c,  says  that  he  continued  in  Jerusalem  about  15  years  after  the  a&cension.  With  this 
accords  the  statement  of  Eusebius,  made  long  afterwards,  that  he  preached  to  his  own 
nation  before  he  went  to  foreign  countries.  Among  the  countries  uientioued  by  other 
writers  are  Ethiopia,  Persia,  Macedonia,  Media,  and  Parthia.  Several  of  the  earlier 
writers  agree  in  numbering  him  among  the  few  apostles  who  did  not  suffer  martyrdom, 
though  a  later  tradition  affirms  that  he,  too,  sealed  his  testimony  with  his  blood. 

MATTHEW,  GOSPEL  of,  placed  first  in  all  arrangements  of  the  four  gospels,  and 
also  probably  one  of  the  first  written,  was  from  the  beginning  acknowledged  and  widely 
diffused  as  one  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament.  From  Papias,  who 
closely  followed  the  apostles,  there  is  continuous  chain  of  trustv  crthy  witnesses  that 
Malth  w  the  apostle  wrote  a  gospel,  and  the  abundant  quotations  in  the  fathers,  down 
to  Iieuctus  and  Justin  Martyr,  prove  that  the  gospel  then  received  as  his  was  the  same 
as  that  which  we  have.  These  early  witnesses  agree  also  in  saying  that  Matthew  wrote 
his  gospel  with  primary  reference  to  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine,  and  their  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  internal  evidence.  One  great  object  of  the  author  plainly  was  to 
exhibit  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Messiah  whom  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament  prefigured 
iind  its  prophets  foretold.  This  the  opening  sentence  of  his  gospel  shows,  declaring 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  son  of  David  and  of  Abraham,  and  this  the  advancing  chapters, 
recording  events  as  "realized  prophecy,"  keep  constantly  in  mind.  Still  no  evangelist 
exhibits  more  clearly  also  the  ultimately  universal  diffusion  of  the  gcspel  message  through 
the  world.  Even  the  beginning  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  as  Matthew  records  it,  gave 
light  not  only  to  Jews,  but  also  to  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  \  and,  at  the  close,  the  first 
gospel  gives,  equally  with  the  second  and  third,  the  universal  command,  "  Go  ye  and 
make  disciples  of  all  nations."  The  general  testimony  of  the  early  writers  is  that 
Matthew  wrote  his  gospel  in  Aramaic;  that  is,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Hebrew  which  was 
then  spoken  in  Palestine.  Yet,  while  all  the  fathers  of  the  church  assert  the  Hebrew 
origin  of  the  gospel,  as  Olshausen  remarks,  "They,  without  exception, make  use  of  the 
exi'stino-  Greek  text  as  canonical  Scripture,  and  that  without  doubt  or  question,  or  any- 
thing <ha  w-ould  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  regarded  it  as  of  les3  authority  than  the 
origu);)l  Hebrev,  or  possessed  it  in  any  other  form  than  that  winch  we  now  have." 
And  if  the  Hebrew  gospel  had  ever  been  clothed  with  supreme  authority  as  the  only 
one  VN^ritten  by  Matthew,  a  Greek  translation  could  not  have  been  substituted  for  it 
without  opposition,  or  without  leaving  some  traces  of  the  process  by  which  it  had  been 
done.  But  nothing  of  the  sort  occurred.  The  Greek  text  itself  also,  accoiding  to  the  judg- 
ment of  careful  critics,  presents  no  marks  of  being  a  translation,  but  many  of  beiisg  an 
original  work.  The  correspondence  of  the  Greek  text  with  the  Greek  of  Mark  and  of 
Luke  points  also  to  a  Greek  original.  All  the  ancient  versions  also,  even  the  Peshito 
Syi-aic- the  very  language  which  corresponds  with  the  Aramaic— were  taken  from  the 
present  Greek  text.  "The  summing  up  of  the  testimony,  therefore,  favors  two  originals, 
botli  from  Matthew,  both  used  at  first  as  occasion  required,  and  the  Greek,  diffused 
abroad  much  more  widely,  finally  remaining  alone  in  circulation  and  use.  That  a  fuh 
account  of  the  life  of  Jesus  should  be  needed  at  first  among  the  Jews,  in  boih  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  is  illustrated  by  Pilate's  action  in  writing  above  the  cross,  m  three  lu.guagcs, 
the  single  declaration,  "  This  is  Jesus,  the  king  of  the  Jews,"  and  by  the  aposil(>  John's 
record  that  one  reason  why  many  of  the  Jews  read  the  title  was  that  it  was  written  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

The  contents  of  the  gospel  may  be  divided  into  eleven  sections;  I.— The  ministry  of 
Jesus:  Chapters  i.-iv.  containing  his  genealogy,  coming  down  from  Abraham,  and  his 
birth  at  Bethlehem;  the  visit  of  the  wise  men,  the  fiight  into  Egypt  and  the  return;  the 
ministry  of  John,  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  followed  by  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
voice  from  heaven ;  the  temptation  of  Jesus,  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  the  calling  of 
his  first  four  disciples,  and  his  first  circuit  in  Galilee,  accompanied  with  an  outburst  of 
power  over  all  kinds  of  disease.  II.— The  new  law  given  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount, 
v.-vii.:  The  beatitudes;  his  disciples  compared  to  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the  light  of 
the  world;  the  law  and  the  prophets  to  be  fulfilled;  new  expositions  of  various  com- 
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raaudments;  directions  for  alms-givinff,  for  prii3'cr — of  -which  a  model  is  given  in  "  the 
J.ord's  Prayer"' — and  for  fastini;-;  counsels  a^nainsl  laying  up  earthly  treasures,  and  against 
anxious  thought;  command  not  to  judge  others  or  to  mark  their  faults;  counsel  not  to 
cast  pearls  before  swine;  promise  that  prayer  shall  be  answered;  the  "golden  rule" 
given;  exhortation  to  enter  the  straii  gale  and  narrow  way;  warning  against  false 
proi>hets  aud  false  professors;  the  emblem  of  houses  built  on  tlie  rock  and  on  the  sand. 
111. — Record  of  events  exhibiting  Jesus  as  a  doer  of  mighty  works,  viii.,  ix. :  The  leper 
cleansed;  the  centurion's  servant  healed;  Peter's  mother-in-law  cured;  multitudes  of  sick 
]>erson3  healed  aud  many  demons  cast  out;  the  storm  on  the  lake  calmed;  the  legion  of 
demons  cast  out  of  the  'man  and  allowed  to  enter  the  swine;  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy 
forgiven  and  healed;  Matthew  called  aud  publicans  and  sinners  received;  the  woman 
that  touched  his  garment  healed,  and  the  ruler's  daughter  raised;  the  two  blind  men 
restored  and  the  dumb  demon  cast  out;  the  second  circuit  of  Galilee  and  the  general 
cure  of  sickness  and  disease.  IV. — The  choice  of  the  twelve  apostles,  x. :  Their  names 
given  and  the  varied  instructions  to  them  recorded.  V. — Doubts  expressed  and  oppo- 
sition exhibited,  xi.,  xii. :  The  inquiry  sent  by  John  from  tlie  prison,  the  answer  returned, 
the  testimony  of  Jesus  concerning  him;  the  unrepenting  cities  condemned;  thanksgiving 
to  the  Father;  invitation  to  the  weary;  authority  claimed  over  the  Sabbath,  the  withered 
hand  healed,  the  Pharisees  silenced,  and  their  council  against  him;  his  withdrawal,  fol- 
lowed by  the  healing  of  great  multitudes;  a  demon,  blind  and  dumb,  cast  out;  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Pharisees  and  their  consequent  condenmation.  YI. — Parables  relating  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  xiii. :  1-52:  Of  the  sow^er;  the  tares  among  the  wheat;  the 
mustard  seed;  the  leaven;  the  treasure  hid  in  the  field;  the  pearl  of  great  price;  and  the 
net  cast  into  the  sea.  VII. — Ett'ects  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  on  various  classes  of  people, 
xiii.:  53 — xvi. :  12:  On  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth;  on  Herod,  explained  by  his  treat- 
ment of  John  the  Baptist;  on  the  men  of  Gennesaret;  the  multitudes  whom  he  feeds;  the 
Pharisees  and  Scribes;  the  woman  of  Canaan.  VIII. — Revelation  concerning  his  divine 
nature  and  his  sufferings,  with  instructions  to  the  disciples,  xvi. :  13 — xviii. :  Simon 
Peter's  confession  of  faith  in  him;  his  sufferings  foretold;  his  transfiguration,  followed 
by  the  casting  out  of  a  demon  from  a  child;  the  temple-tax  paid;  instructions  concerning 
humility,  illustrated  by  a  child,  and  concerning  forgiveness,  enforced  by  the  parable  of 
the  debtors.  IX. — Events  during  the  journey  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  xix.-xxiii. : 
Law  concerning  divorce;  benediction  on  little  children;  answer  to  the  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  attainment  of  eternal  life,  and  rewards  promised  to  the  disciples;  parables  con- 
cerning the  laborers  in  the  vineyard;  his  sufferings  again  foretold;  the  ambitious  request 
of  James  and  John ;  two  blind  men  restored  to  sight ;  the  entrance  into  Jerusalem ;  the 
cleansing  of  the  temple;  the  hosannas  of  the  children;  the  tig-tree  withered ;  the  chief 
priests  and  elders  silenced;  the  parables  of  the  two  sons  and  the  vineyard,  of  the  hus- 
bandmen and  the  vineyard,  and  of  the  marriage  of  the  king's  son;  the  hypocritical  ques- 
tion of  the  Pliarisees,  the  scoffing  question  of  the  Sadducees,  the  earnest  question  of  the 
lav/yer,  and  the  silencing  question  of  Jesus;  w^oes  pronounced  on  the  Pliarisees  and  on 
Jerusalem.  X. — Last  discourses,  xxiv.,  xxv. :  The  destruction  of  the  temple  foretold 
to  be  attended  and  followed  by  wars,  tribulations,  false  Christs  and  prophets,  and,  at 
some  unknown  time,  by  the  coming  of  tlie  Son  of  Man;  the  suddenness  of  his  coming 
compared  to  the  flood  and  enforced  by  the  parables  of  the  servant  and  his  lord,  of  the 
virgins  and  their  lamps,  of  the  talents,  and  of  the  shepherd  dividing  the  sheep  from 
the  goats.  XI. — The  crucifixion,  burial,  resurrection,  and  final  commission  to  the 
di;-ciples. 

3IATTIIEW  PARIS,  or  Matthew  of  Paris.     See  Paris,  Matthew,  ante. 

MATTHEWS,  a  co.  in  e.  central  Virginia;  pop.,  '80,  7,501—2,424  colored.  The  form 
of  the  CO.  is  that  of  a  peninsula,  the  Chesapeake  bay  lying  on  the  e.,  Mobjack  bay  on  the 
s.,  and  Piankatank  river  on  the  n.  and  n.west.  The  soil  is  naturally  sandy  and  the 
staples  are  Indian  corn  and  pork.  There  is  some  manufacturing  and  fishing.  Chief 
town,  Mattiievvs  Court  House. 

:>LVTTIIE\VS,  George,  1739-1812;  b.  in  Augusta  co.,  Va. ;  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction in  the  revolutionary  war;  received  nine  w^ounds  in  the  battle  of  Germantown 
and  was  taken  prisoner.  In  1785  he  removed  to  Oglethorpe  co.,  Ga.,  and  was  governor 
of  that  state  1703-90;  membfi- of  congress  1789-91;  engaged  in  military  operations  in 
Florida  in  1811,  with  the  rank  of  brig. gen.  of  militia. 

MATTHEWS,  .John,  1744-1802;  b.  S.  C. ;  distinguished  forpatriotism  during  the  rev- 
olulionary  war;  speaker  at  one  time  of  the  South  Carolina  house  of  representatives;  associ- 
ate justice  of  the  supreme  court  in  1776;  member  of  congress  in  1778-82;  governor  of  South 
Carolina  in  1782-83;  and  in  1784  a  judge;  of  the  court  of  equity.     Died  at  Charleston. 

MATTHIAS,  Saint,  one  of  the  70  disciples,  chosen  an  apostle  by  lot  to  fill  the  place 
vacated  by  the  treachery  and  suicide  of  Judas.  Of  his  origin,  family,  history,  the  scene 
of  his  labors,  the  date  and  place  of  his  death,  nothing  is  known,  nor  is  there  any  tradi- 
tion on  which  reliance  can  be  placed. 

MATTHIAS,  Emperor  of  Gerinanv,  1557-1619;  son  of  INTaximilian  IT.,  and  grandson 
of  Charles  V.  His  eldest  brother.  Rudolf  II.,  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  "upon  the 
death  of  their  father.     Rudolf  resented  the  influence  exerted  by  Matthias  iu  the  affairs 
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of  the  German  empire,  and  the  latter,  to  strengthen  himself  in  another  quarter,  became 
the  champion  of  the  Netherhinds,  in  whose  affairs  he  exercised  a  great  authority  till 
1580,  wlien  lie  was  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 
Upon  tlie  death,  in  1595,  of  his  brother  Ernest,  archdulie  of  Austria,  he  governed  the 
archducliy,  where  tlie  principal  feature  of  Ids  administration  was  his  persecution  of  the 
Protestants.  In  IGOG  lie  restored  order  in  Hungary,  which  had  formed  a  coalition  with 
Turl-Ley  and  Transylvania  against  the  Hapsburgs.  Two  years  later,  with  the  aid  of  a 
league  which  he  had  formed  between  Hungary,  Silesia,  and  Moravia,  he  forced  upon 
liutlolf  the  cession  of  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Moravia,  and  at  the  same  time,  was  guar- 
anteed the  succession  to  the  Bohemian  crown.  Matthias  afterwards  allied  himself  with 
the  Bohemians  who  were  then  in  revolt,  and  compelled  Rudolf  to  cede  liim''  Silesia  and 
Lusatia,  in  addition  to  Bohemia.  Rudolf  died  without  issue  in  1612,  and  Matthias  v/as 
at  once  chosen  his  successor.  The  Turks  had  invaded  Hungary,  and  Matthias,  who  was 
able  to  offer  them  no  substantial  resistance,  was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  In  the 
later  days  of  his  Austrian  administration,  he  had  made  overtures  to  the  Protestants, 
whom  he  had  formerly  persecuted;  and  he  had  encouraged  the  Jesuits.  He  soon  found 
himself  in  conflict  with  both.  A  Protestant  league  had  been  estabhshed  in  1608,  of 
which  the  count  palatine  Frederic  IV.  was  chief;  and  a  counter  Roman  Catholic  league 
had  been  organized  in  1609.  Matthias  attempted  to  bring  the  latter,  which  w^as  then 
under  Bavarian  management,  under  Austrian  influence;  and  failing  in  this,  framed  a 
decree  against  both  tlie  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  leagues.  The  decree  failed  of 
its  effect,  neither  league  paying  any  attention  to  it.  The  administration  of  Matthias  had 
proved  a  failure,  and  he  made  of  his  ill  health  an  excuse  for  withdrawing  from  public 
afl"airs.  In  1617  he  made  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  afterward  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II., 
king  of  Bohemia;  and  the  next  year,  substituted  him  for  himself,  on  the  throne  of 
Hungary.  The  Bohemians  revolted  against  Ferdinand,  enraged  by  the  severity  of  his 
religious  persecutions;  the  insurrection  at  Prague,  in  1618,  gave  the  signal  for  the  out- 
break of  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  the  last  days  of  Matthias  were  embittered,  not  only 
by  his  own  failure,  but  by  the  reverses  which  the  Bohemians  inflicted  upon  Ferdinand. 

MATTHIAS  I.,  The  Gkeat.     See  Matthias  Corvinus,  ante. 

MxiTTHIAS,  b.  Washington  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1790;  a  religious  fanatic  and  impostor. 
His  real  name  was  Robert  Matthews.  He  kept  a  country  store,  and  having  failed  in 
1816,  removed  to  New  York.  In  1827  he  resided  in  Albany,  and  became  much  excited 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Kirk  and  Finney.  He  w^as  very  earnest  in  the  tem- 
perance cause,  claimed  to  have  received  a  divine  revelation,  and  commenced  street 
preaching,  endeavoring  to  convert  the  city  of  Albany.  His  preaching  being  unsuc- 
cessful, he  predicted  the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  went  secretly  to  New  York  where 
he  deluded  several  respectable  people.  Being  accused  of  poisoning  one  of  his  wealthy 
disciples  in  whose  family  he  lived,  he  was  tiied  and  acquitted.  After  the  exposure  of 
his  impostures  he  left  and  is  said  to  have  died  in  Arkansas.  W.  L.  Stone  of  New  York 
l)ublished  Matthias  and  his  Imposture. 

MATTHIAS,  or  Matthiesen,  John.     See  Anabaptists,  ante. 

MATTHISSON,  Frederic  von,  1761-1831;  b.  Germany;  educated  at  the  school  in 
Klosterbergeu,  and  studied  theology  at  Halle.  He  liad  been  educated  by  his  grandfather, 
a  Protestant  minister,  with  a  view  to  entering  the  church,  but  his  fondness  for  literature 
led  him  to  give  up  his  design  of  taking  orders,  and  he  took  private  pupils  at  Heidelberg 
;uid  Mannheim.  After  pa«;sing  two  years  near  lake  Geneva,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
society  of  the  philosopher  Bonstetten,  he  became  private  tutor  to  the  son  of  a  merchant 
in  Lyons.  He  returned  to  Germany  m  1792,  and  two  years  later  was  appointed  reader 
to  the  princess  of  Anhalt.  He  accompanied  her  in  her  travels  through  Switzerland,  the 
Tyrol,  and  Italy,  and  upon  her  death  in  1812  w^as  taken  into  favor  by  the  king  of 
Wurtemberg.  Attached  to  the  suite  of  the  duke  of  Wlirtemberg,  he  revisited  Italy  in 
1819,  and  resided  for  some  time  at  Florence.  He  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
German  lyric  poets,  and  ns  a  prose  writer  holds  a  respectable  rank.  His  complete  works 
including  his  earlier  SeJiriften  unci  Erinnerungen  were  published  at  Zurich,  1825-29.  His 
verse  is  smooth  and  melodious,  dwelling  with  predilect'cn  on  pictures  of  rural  life,  and 
animated  by  a  gentle  fancy.  One  of  the  best  of  his  lyri  ul  pieces,  \\m  Adelaide,  was  set 
to  music  bj''  Beethoven.  Besides  his  original  work,  he  made  a  selection  from  the  lyrical 
German  poets,  which  was  published  at  Zurich  in  20  vols.,  1803-7.  His  posthmiious 
works  were  collected  and  published  in  1832. 

MATTISON,  Hiram,  d.d.,  a  distinguished  divine  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church; 
1811-68;  b.  Norway,  Herkimer  co.  N.  Y.  The  first  years  of  his  early  manhood  were 
spent  in  teaching,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  his  mind  turned  to  the  ministry,  and  in 
1836  he  entered  the  Black  River  conference;  w^as  stationed  at  Watertown  and  Rome;  in 
1850  and  1852  was  made  secretary  of  the  conference;  removed  in  1852  for  his  health  to 
New  York;  was  pastor  of  John  street  cluu'ch,  and  afterAvards  of  Trinity  M.  E. 
church  in  34th  street,  which  he  organized.  He  labored  with  great  earnestness  to  persuade 
the  general  conference  in  1800  to  take  action  against  all  slaveholding  in  the  church;  but 
failing  in  this  he  withdrew  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  Nov.  1,  1861,  a<id 
became  pastor  in  St,  John's  Independent  Methodist  church.     He  returned  in  1865  to  the 
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denomination  that  lie  had  left,  and  was  appointed  toTrinit}'  M.  E.  church  in  Jersey  Citj', 
where  hi'  ilied.  The  last  year  of  his  life  he  was  cor.  secretary  of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Christian  union.  Dr.  jMatlison  was  an  eloquent  preacher.  He  wrote  with  great  rapidity, 
and  his  woiks  were  numerous.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  his 
puhlisiicd  works:  A  Scriptural  Defense  of  the Doctrme  of  the  Jrinity;  Tracts  for  the 
Tiints;  Eletnentary  Astronomy,  accompanied  icith  Maps;  in  1850  an  improved  edition  of 
Burritt's  Geography  of  the  lleacens;  llUjh  School  Aatronomy ;  Spirit-rapping  unveiled;  The 
Weskyan-  Doctrine  of  Perfection;  Sacred  Melodies;  Minister's  Pocket  Manual ;  Impending 
Cri^ix;  Immortality  of  the  Soul  and.  Resurrection  of  the  Body;  Select  Lessons  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  Defense  of  American  Methodism;  Pojyular  Amusements.  lie  left  an  unfinishedV 
treati^^e  on  Depravity  in  its  Relation  to  Entire  Sanctification;  and  the  outlines  of  other 
theological  works.  His  contributions  to  the  periodical  press  were  numerous  and  valua- 
ble,    ile  was  the  author  of  several  poems  of  merit. 

MATTOOX,  Ebenezer,  lt55-1843;  b.  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
in  1770;  joined  the  revolutionary  army,  served  as  lieut.  of  artillery  in  the  battle  of 
Bemis  Heights  in  1777,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major.  After  the  war  he  set- 
tled in  his  native  town  as  a  farmer;  was  often  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  for  20  years 
serv(.'d  as  sheritf  of  Hampshire  co. ;  member  of  congress  in  1801-3;  maj.gen.  of  state 
militia  from  1797  to  181(5,  and  adj. gen.  in  the  latter  year;  col.  of  the  ancient  and 
honorabk-  artillery  company  of  Boston  in  1817,  and  member  of  the  Massachusetts  consti- 
tutional convention  of  1820.     During  nearly  25  of  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  blind, 

MATURIN,  Charles  Robert,  1782-1824;  b.  Dublin,  Ireland  ;  educated  at  Trinity 
college.  He  took  orders  in  the  Anglican  church,  became  curate  of  St.  Peters,  and  as  a 
preacher  is  said  to  have  been  eloquent  and  impressive,  but  is  chiefly  known  as  a  roman- 
cist  and  dramatic  writer.  His  most  noted  novels  are  Fatal  JRevenge,  (1807);  Milesian 
Chief;  Women,  or  Pour  ei  Coutre;  and  Mclrnotft,  the  Wanderer.  All  and  esyjecially  the 
last  named  are  of  that  lurid  and  sensational  style,  blending  the  supernatural  and  the  hor- 
rible, to  which  the  works  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  and  Monk  Lewis  had  accustomed  the  public 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  That  Maturin  was  possessed  of  genius  cannot  be 
denied;  but  it  was  for  the  most  part  misdirected,  and,  of  the  elements  now  considered 
requisite  among  tirst-class  writers  of  fiction,  vigor  and  a  vivid  imagination  were  the  only 
trail,s  to  be  found  in  his  work.  As  a  dramatist  his  only  successful  production  was  Ber- 
tram, a  wild  and  uneven  tragedy  marked  by  most  of  the  characteristics  of  the  novels. 
This  was  produced  in  1816  under  the  patronage  of  Scott  and  Byron,  and  met  with  bril 
liant  success,  the  author  clearing  £1000.  In  his  later  years,  like  too  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries, Maturin  was  in  continual  financial  embarrassment. 

3IAUBEUGE,  a  fortified  t.  in  the  n.  of  France  upon  the  river  Sambre;  pop.  about 
14,000.  It  has  manufactures  of  iron  bars,  hardware,  marble,  beer,  and  linen  thread  ;  and 
commerce  in  slates,  oils,  marble,  and  iron.  The  town  was  founded  in  the  year  650.  It 
has  been  by  ttuMis  under  the  rule  of  Spain,  Germany,  England,  and  France;  was  captured 
and  burned  in  1477  by  Louis  XL  ;  in  1543  by  the  son  of  Francis  I.,  in  the  war  with 
Charles  V,,  and  again  burned;  in  1553  by  Henry  II.,  and  again  burned.  In  1637  it  was 
subject  to  the  governor  of  the  Low  Countries;  in  1680  Louis  XIV.  caused  it  to  be 
refortified;  in  1815  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies,  and  was  held  by  Russia  till  1818. 

^lAUCH  CFIUNK,  a  borough  in  Pennsylvania,  capital  of  Carbon  co. ;  situated  on  the 
Lehigjj  river,  at  the  point  where  it  passes  through  the  Mahoning  mountain;  pop.  of 
township,  '70.  5,210;  of  borough,  3,841.  It  is  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  the  New 
Jersey  Cenlial  lailroad,  and  the  Lehigh  canal;  is  distant  from  Philadelphia  89  m. ;  from 
New  York,  121  miles.  This  point  forms  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  southern  anthra- 
cite coal  region  of  Pennsylvania,  while  its  situation  and  surroundings  are  picturesque 
and  romantic  in  the  extreme,  and  cause  it  to  be  very  generally  visited  as  a  summer  resort 
by  tourists  in  search  of  striking  natural  scenery.  Nine  m.  west  of  the  village  are  the 
Sutninit  Hill  coal  mines,  which  are  celebrated  as  among  the  most  productive  in  the  state. 
The  com!  was  formerly  carried  thence  ])y  means  of  a  gravity  railroad,  called  the  "  Switch 
back,"  lo  Maueh  Chunk,  the  cars  returning  by  a  similar  road  to  the  mines;  this  road  is  i 
now  u'^cd  for  tourists  and  excursions,  and  tlie  coal  is  transported  through  a  tunnel.  The  [ 
borough  is  extensively  built  up  with  fine  residences,  and  contains  several  public  institu- 
tions, churches,  and  schools.  Mount  Pisgah,  and  mount  Jefferson,  ascended  by  the  road 
nh-eady  mentioned,  are  points  for  tiie  attention  of  excursionists,  from  which  can  be  gained 
a  magnilicent  vi(!W  of  the  Lehigh  valle}'  and  the  surrounding  scenery.  Summit  Hill  oilers 
a  special  atti-action  in  a  burning  mine  wliich  has  been  on  fire  since  1832.  Glen  Onoko 
is  another  and  more  fascinaring  place  of  resort,  two  miles  from  the  village. 

MAUDSLEY,  TIknky;  h.  England,  1835;  educated  at  University  college,  I^ondon, 
where  he  took  a  course  of  medical  study.  He  received  the  degree  of  m.d.  from  the 
imiversity  of  London,  in  1857,  and  soon  after  became  physician  to  t^ie  Manchester  royal 
lunatic  liospital.  where  he  remained  till  1862.  IL;  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  col- 
lege of  j)hysicians  and  surgeons  in  1869.  to  which  he  became  Gulstonian  lecturer  in  1870. 
Dr.  MaJidslcy  is  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  and  has  made  a  specialty  of  the 
study  of  lunacy,  and  mental  disea.ses.  He  has  published  The  Physiology  and  Pathology 
of  Mind;  Body  and  Mind;  Responsibility  in  Mental  Disease.     He  is  now   professor   of 
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medical  jurisprudence  in  University  college,  London,  and  consulting  physician  to  the 
West  London  hospital. 

MAUDUIT,  Israel,  1708-87;  b.  Exeter,  England;  educated  for  a  dissenting  minis- 
ter, but  never  entered  the  profession;  went  into  mercantile  business  with  a  brother  and 
accumulated  a  fortune,  and  in  1763  was  appointed  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Massachusetts,  of  which  his  brother  Jasper  was  the  nominal  agent.  He  was 
made  collector  of  Southampton  in  1765;  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonies  in  the  dis- 
cussions preceding  the  revolution,  writing  several  pamphlets  upon  the  subject;  at  a  later 
day  defended  with  his  pen  the  cause  of  American  independence,  calling  lord  Howe  and 
sir  William  Howe  to  severe  account. 

MAUDUIT'  DUPLESSIS,  Thomas  Antoine,  Chevalier  de,  1753-91;  b.  France, 
lie  joined  liochambeau's  fleet  sent  to  help  the  United  States  in  the  war  for  independence. 
In  1787  he  was  made  commandant  of  Port-au-Prince.  On  the  receipt  of  the  decree  of  the 
French  national  assembly  freeing  the  slaves,  he  refused  to  execute  their  orders,  leagued 
with  the  governor  against  the  autiiority  of  the  French  republic,  dissolved  the  colonial 
assembly,  formed  a  "royal  corps"  nick-named  the  pompom  hlancs,  and  succeeded  by 
the  arbitrary  violence  of  his  measures  in  opposition  to  the  home  government,  in  produc- 
ing a  counter  revolution  in  which  he  was  killed. 

MAU'LE,  a  province  of  Chili  lying  between  Itata  and  Maule  rivers,  and  bounded  by 
the  districts  of  Tulca,  Senares,  Nuble,  and  by  the  sea;  2,918  sq.m. ;  pop.  118,474.  The 
soil  is  rolling  but  fertile;  the  staples  are  grain,  wine,  tobacco,  and  cattle.  Wine  and 
tobacco  are  exported  to  seme  extent.  Chief  towns  are  Cauquenes  and  Coustitucion,  the 
first  being  the  capital  and  the  latter  a  place  of  extensive  trade,  mainly  with  Valparaiso. 
The  province  has  one  railroad  reaching  from  Chilian  to  Curico. 

MAU'LE  RIVER,  rises  in  the  Andes  mountains,  not  far  from  the  peak  of  Des«abe- 
zado,  and  after  flowing  for  over  150  \\\.  in  a  w^esterly  direction  through  Ciiili,  empties 
into  the  Paeitic  about  100  m.  n.e.  of  Concepcion  and  near  Constitucion.  It  is  naviga- 
ble for  only  a  few  miles.     It  has  several  branches  of  which  the  chief  is  the  Guanutil. 

MAUMEE  BAY,  at  the  w.  end  of  lake  Erie,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee  river; 
a  shallow  body  of  water  about  8  m.  in  diameter  each  w^ay,  inclosed  by  North  point  on 
the  n.,  and  Cedar  point  on  the  south.  A  light  house  on  Turtle  island  between  these 
points  lights  the  entrance  to  the  bay.  The  channel  to  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee  is 
from  12  to  14  ft.  in  depth,  w^as  formerly  very  tortuous;  but  the  government  appropria- 
tions have  greatly  improved  it  of  late  years.  Range  lights  have  been  placed  on  both 
shores  to  facilitate  navigation.  The  shores  are  generally  marshy,  and  afford  some  of 
the  finest  places  for  hunting  water  fowl  in  the  country.  The  Toledo  sporting  associatiou 
control  the  marshes  of  Cedar  point  for  the  purpose  of  duck  hunting.  On  one  of  the 
northern  bayous  of  the  bay  is  a  sulphur  spring  of  great  volume,  forming  a  beautiful  basin 
in  the  marsh,  approached  by  skiffs  only. 

MAUMEE  RIVER  formed  by  the  confluence,  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  of  the 
Anglaize  and  St.  Mary's  river,  and  flowing  thence  100  m.  e.n  e.  to  its  mouth  in  the 
Maumee  bay  at  the  ^v.  end  of  lake  Erie.  For  12  m.  above  its  mouth  it  is  an  estuary  of 
the  lake;  its  waters  rising  and  falling  as  the  winds  shift  from  e.  to  wa^.st.  Its  breadth  in 
this  part  is  from  one  third  of  a  m.  to  a  m.:  its  channel  from  12  to  30  ft.  in  depth. 
Toledo,  its  commercial  mart,  is  4  m.  from  its  mouth;  and  up  to  this  point  the  channel 
is  usually  14  ft.  deep;  above  Toledo  10  feet.  The  rapids  of  the  Maumee  meet  the  slack 
water  of  the  lake  12  m,  above  the  mouth,  are  18  m.  long,  with  an  average  fall  of  about 
4  ft.  to  the  mile.  The  river  from  the  foot  of  the  rapids  to  Fort  Wayne  is  from  400  to 
100  yards  wide;  above  the  rapids  its  slack  water  is  used  as  a  part  of  the  way  for  the 
Wabash  and  Miami,  and  Erie  canals,  and  furnishes  w^ater  for  the  locks  down  to  their 
terminus  at  Toledo.  The  shores  are  low  near  the  lake,  and  increase  in  height  to  the  foot 
of  the  rapids,  where  they  are  60  ft.  high.  Above  Toledo,  and  below  the  rapids,  the 
river  is  studded  with  low  islands  wliich,  with  its  banks,  once  beautifully  wooded,  made 
a  valley  of  great  beauty.  The  scenery  along  the  rapids  is  also  beautiful.  The  volume 
of  water  in  the  river  varies  from  spring  to  mid-summer  like  that  of  a  mountain  stream; 
though  throughout  its  whole  course,  it  flows  through  a  flat  alluvial  country.  In  summer 
the  rapids  are  frequently  almost  ([vj;  yet  the  spring  freshets  are  tremendous.  The  last 
one  in  Feb.,  1881,  in  conjunction  with  fields  of  unbroken  ice  below  Toledo,  and  e. 
winds  driving  the  water  of  the  lake  into  the  open  funnel  formed  by  the  narrowing  width 
of  the  lake,  bay,  and  river,  caused  a  greater  rise  than  ever  before  known;  inundating 
all  the  riverfront  of  the  city.  The  reason  for  this  unequal  volume  of  its  water  is  found 
in  the  capacity  of  the  alluvial  soil  to  absorb  the  summer  rain  falls  more  and  more  as  the 
area  of  cultivation  widens;  while  in  winter  the  frozen  ground  prevents  such  absorption 
and  empties  a  large  part  of  the  precipitation  into  its  bed. 

MAUNA  KEA,  the  highest  mountain  in  Polynesia.  It  occupies  the  n.  and  n.  central 
portions  of  Hawaii,  and  its  height  was  estimated  by  the  U.  S.  exploring  expedition  to  be 
13,953  feet.  It  is  an  extinct  volcano.  During  most  of  the  year  snow  lies  on  its  peaks, 
which  are  composed  of  gravel  and  reddish  scoria.  Its  sides  are  covered  with  forests, 
where  wild  cattle  range  and  are  hunted  for  their  horns,  hides,  and  tallow. 
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MAUXA  LOA,  a  volcanic  mountain  which  occupies  much  of  the  central  and  soutl'.crn 
portion  of  Hawaii.  From  the  sea  il  appears  tlonieliivc  in  8l!a]K',  of  no  greal  elevation,  and 
with  very  gradual  slopes,  partly  coveretl  with  forests  and  sometimes  crowned  with  snow. 
The  top  of  tiie  mountain  is  one  expanse  of  lava,  in  some  parts  smooth  and  solid,  in  others 
cellular  and  scraggy.  No  ashes,  rocks  or  sand  are  seen.  Its  terminal  crater,  called  Mo  liua- 
weo-weo,  is  near^io,000  ft  in  length  and  8,000  in  hreadth,  the  nearly  perpendicular  walls 
of  its  interior  being  in  1804  1000  ft.  deep.  In  its  quiet  period  liie  bottom  is  traversed  by 
ridges  froin  10  to  oO  ft.  high,  by  deep  chasms,  beds  of  smootii  lava,  and  lissures  through 
which  steam  and  smoke  escape.  The  crater  of  Kilauea,  the  largest  known  in  the  world, 
is  on  the  s.e.  side  of  the  mountain.  It  is  3.V  m.  long,  2^  wide,  1044  ft.  deep.  At  the 
depth  of  050  ft.  a  ledge  of  black,  hard  lava  from  000  to  2.000  ft.  in  width  has  accumu- 
lated around  the  sides  of  the  cauldron,  within  which  billows  of  liquid  tire  toss  and  rage. 
Even  when  comparatively  inactive,  red  hot  lava  is  occasionally  thrown  up  to  the  height 
of  00  or  70  feet.  In  times  of  eruption  a  crater  will  sometimes  fill  with  melted  lava  and 
overllow;  or  the  internal  fires  will  make  for  themselves  new^  vent  by  forming  fresh 
craters;  or  they  will  form  lava  fountains,  throwing  up  continuous  jets  of  molten 
material,  and  receiving  them  again  in  their  raging  depths.  A  sunken  crater  38  ft.  deep 
by  '^00  in  diameter  (called  by  lieut.  Wilkes  Judd's  lake,  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Judd, 
who  accompanied  him,  was  overtaken  while  in  the  crater  by  a  sudden  eruption  and 
narrowly  esi-ap'.'d  death)  discharged  in  1841  by  estimate  200,000,000  cubic  ft.  of  lava.  An 
eruption  in  1855  lasted  13  months,  and  discharged  lava  over  300  sq.m.  of  territory.  In 
Jan.  1850,  three  new  craters  opened  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  one  of  which,  1000 
ft.  in  diameter,  threw  up  a  column  of  white  hot  fluid  lava  from  200  to  300  ft.  high,  con- 
tinuing to  play  for  four  or  five  days,  and  illuminating  the  sea  for  150  miles.  This 
crater  discharged  itself  through  a  subterraneous  passage,  and  a  half  mile  distant  came  to 
the  surface  and  leaping  a  precipice  of  50  ft.  spread  by  numerous  streams  over  the  slope 
of  the  mountain,  and  reached  the  sea  40  m.  from  the  crater  in  five  days  still  at  a  light  red 
heat.  The  meeting  of  the  lava  and  the  waves  produced  a  scene  terrific  beyond  imagi- 
nation.    The  lava  continued  to  fiow^  from  January  to  November. 

MAUXDKELL,  Henry,  an  English  traveler;  1650-1710;  b.  England ;  visited  Pales 
tine  in  1097;  was  for  several  years  chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Aleppo,  Syria.    He 
published  in  1698,  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  a  valuable  work  often  reprinted, 
translated  into  French. 

i^IAUREPAS,  Jean  Fredeeic  Phelypeaux,  Comte  de,  1701-81 ;  a  minister  of  ^te 
in  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV.  and  XVI.  of  France.  The  ofiice  was  hereditary  in  his  f anmy, 
and  embraced  the  affairs  of  tlie  royal  household,  the  government  of  Paris,  and  of  the 
Marine.  It  fell  to  Maurepas  at  the  age  of  14,  but  was  administered  during  his  minority 
by  the  marquis  de  Vrilliere.  Maurepas  became,  in  fact,  minister  of  Marine  in  1723,  and 
secretary  of  state  in  1738.  Neither  great,  learned,  neither  eminently  good,  or  bad,  he 
was  yet  a  remarkable  minister  by  virtue  of  an  adroitness  of  character,  and  a  tact  in 
managing  men,  and  fitting  his  action  to  the  events  which  he  could  not  control,  that 
makes  his  long  term  of  service  interesting  to  the  French  historian  and  biographer.  When 
the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  came  to  the  throne,  Maurepas  was  called  from  retirement  to 
his  councils.  Through  his  influence,  largely,  the  government  made  the  alliance  with  the 
United  States  and  declared  war  with  England.  He  secured  the  entrance  of  Turgot  and 
Neckar  to  the  royal  ministry,  and  afterwards  when  he  found  them  in  liis  way  secured 
their  dismissal.  A  French  biographer  sums  him  up  as  "  the  most  quick-witted,  charming, 
and  seductive  of  ministers."  Facetious  writings  to  which  Maurepas  is  said  to  have  con- 
tributed, have  been  published  under  the  title  of  (VEtrennes  de  la  St.  Jean,  iVEtrennes  de 
la  St.  Martin,  et  de  Recveil  de  ces  messievrs.  Curious  memoirs  by  Solavil,  purporting  to 
be  of  Maurepas,  were  published  in  four  volumes,  1790-92. 

MAUREPt.  Geo  ROE  Ludw^ig  von,  1790-1872,  b.  Bavaria;  educated  at  Heidelberg, 
where  he  studied  jurisprudence,  to  which  he  afterwards  devoted  himself,  in  Paris.  In 
1.826,  after  holding  some  minor  offices,  he  was  appointed  a  professor  at  Munich.  From 
1832  to  1834.  he  had  a  scat  in  the  council  of  regency  at  Athens,  where  he  formed  a  code. 
In  1847,  having  been  previously  appointed  to  the  council  of  state,  he  was  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  and  justice.  The  most  valuable,  perhaps,  of  his  various  Avorks  on  history 
and  jurisprudence  are,  I)as  Griechisclie  Volk,  1836;  and  Qeschichte  der  Stddteverfassung  in 
DeutHchJarul  1871. 

MAURER,  KoNRAD,  b.  Germany,  1823;  a  son  of  Georg  Ludwig.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  jurisprudence  at  Hcid(>ll)erg,  in  1847.  but  has  devoted  hiins(;lf  specially  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  Nonse  language  and  literature,  and  the  jurisprudence  and  history  of  the 
Scandinavian  peoples.  Besides  editing  some  of  the  Icelandic  sagas,  he  has  published 
TJie  Orir/in  and  Constitution  of  the  Icelandic  Stafe,  Mimich,  1852;  and  77ie  Conversion  of 
tJie  Noricfjiian  race  to  Uiristianity ,  2  vols.,  1855-56. 

MAURICE,  Count  of  Saxony  (Marshal  Saxe).  See  Saxe,  .  Hermann  Maurice, 
ante. 

MAUTvICE,  Thomas,  1753-1824;  b.  Hertford,  Eng.  After  the  death  of  his  father  lie 
became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Parr,  in  an  academy  at  Stanmorc;  entered  St.  John's  college, 
Oxford,  in  his  19th  year,  but  the  next  year  removed  to  University  college;  produced  while 
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there  a  metrical  version  of  yEdipus  Tyrannus  and  several  original  poems,  and  under  his 
tutor,  lord  Stowell,  he  cultivated  his  taste  for  historical  research.  After  graduating  he  Avas 
ordained,  and  appointed  curate  of  Woodford  in  Essex,  resigning  in  1785  for  a  pastorate 
at  Epping.  In  1791  Iiis  Indian  AntiqiLitien  began  to  appear,  and  was  completed  in  1797 
in  7  volumes.  His  llistonj  of  Ilindmtan,  wliich  he  had  begun  to  publish  in  1795,  was  fin- 
islied  in  3  volumes  in  1799.  In  1798  iie  was  appointed  by  earl  Spencer  vicar  of  Worm- 
leighton  in  Warwickshire.     In  1799  he  was  appointed  assistant  librarian  in  the  British 

-^  museum,  and  in  1800  received  the  pension  left  vacant  hy  the  death  of  the  poet  Cowper. 

■f  His  Modern  History  of  India  was  published  in  1802  and  1804.  In  1804  he  was  presented 
by  the  lord  chancellor  to  the  vicarage  of  Cudham  in  Kent.  Among  his  last  works  were 
Memoirs  Comprehending  the  History  of  the  Progress  of  Indian  Literature;  and  Anecdotes  of 
Literary  Characters  in  Britain  during  a  period  of  30  years. 

MAURY,  a  CO.  in  central  Tennessee;  pop.  '80,  39,945—18,169  colored;  580  sq.m.;  it 
is  drained  by  the  Duck  river  and  its  branches  and  intersected  by  a  branch  line  of  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad.  The  soil  is  highly  diversified  and  the  natural  and 
manufactured  products  very  large.  In  1870  nearly  1,500,000  bushels  of  Indian  corn  were 
raised  and  large  quantities  of  wheat,  tobacco,  butter,  hay,  and  cotton.  There  are  tan- 
neries, flour  mills,  and  several  factories  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  Chief 
town,  Columbia. 

MAURY,  Jean  Siffrein,  Cardinal  1746-1817,  b.  atYalreas,Yeuaissin;  son  of  a  shoe- 
maker; ediicated  for  the  priesthood  at  Avignon;  went  to  Paris  at  the  aae  of  20  as  ahhe 
jjrecepteur,  but  devoted  himself  to  preaching,  and  by  his  panegyrics  on  St.  Louis  in  1772  and 
on  St.  Augustine  in  1775,  he  took  the  highest  rank  as  a  pulpit  orator.  Appointed  preacher 
to  the  court  he  obtained  the  abbey  of  Frenade  and  the  priory  of  Lihons,  and  also  a  seat 
in  the  academy.  In  1785  he  pronounced  an  eloquent  panegyric  on  St.  Yincent  de  Paul. 
In  1789  he  was  chosen  deputy  of  the  clergy  to  the  states-general,  where  he  was  prominent 
in  defense  of  the  church  and  royalty;  and  with  great  vigor,  skill,  and  eloquence  opposed 
the  revolutionary  measures  until  the  flight  of  Louis  XYI.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  con- 
stituent assembly  he  left  France  in  1791  and  at  the  invitation  of  Pius  YI.  took  up  his 
residence  in  Rome  where  he  was  received  with  great  honor.  In  1794  he  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Nicaea  in  partibus  nuncio  to  the  diet  at  Frankfort  for  the  election  of  emperor 
Francis  II.,  cardinal  and  bishop  of  Montefiascone  and  Corneto.  On  the  invasion  of  Italy 
by  the  French  in  1798  he  fled  in  disguise  to  Yenice, 'and  thence  went  to  St.  Petersburgh. 
Returning  in  1799  he  was  appointed  by  the  count  of  Provence,  afterwards  Louis  XYIIL, 
his  apibassador  to  the  holy  see.  Becoming  reconciled  to  Napoleon  he  returned  to  France 
in  1806.  In  1810  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Paris,  and  when  ordered  by  the  pope 
Pius  YIL,  who  was  taken  captive  by  Napoleon,  to  relinquish  the  administration  of  his 
diocese,  he  disobeyed  and  was  after  the  restoration  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  at  Rome. 
After  this  he  retired  to  private  life.  He  published  a  valuable  treatise,  entitled  Essai  sur 
V eloquence  de  la  Chaire  in  2  volumes. 

MAUSER  GUN,  the  name  of  the  rifle  invented  by  a  gunsmith  named  Mauser  of 
Kannstadt,  Wurtemberg,  in   1871,  and  used  by  the  Prussians  in  the  war  with  France 
AVhile  embracing  the  advantages  of  the  Bavarian  Werder  gun,  it  is  of  longer  range  and 
more  rapidly  loaded  and  discharged  than  the  needle-gun.     It  is  of  light  weight  and  very 
simple  in  construction.     It  is  now  in  general  use  in  the  army  of  the  German  empire. 

MAUYAISES  TERRES,  or  Bad  Lands,  the  name  of  several  different  tracts  of 
desolate,  treeless,  waste  and  broken  land  in  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  other  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States,  but  applicable  especially  to  a  section  along  the  White  river,  an 
affluent  of  the  Missouri.  These  sections  are  of  the  tertiary  formation,  and  abound  in  relics 
of  extinct  species  of  rhinoceros,  hyaena,  and  other  mammals.  Some  parts  of  these  lands 
yield  a  coarse,  scanty  pasturage  after  heavy  rains,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  utterly 
barren. 

MAYERICK,  a  co  in  s.av.  Texas,  bounded  on  the  s.  by  Mexico;  1200  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
2,967;  drained  by  Elm  creek  and  the  branches  of  the  Rio  Grande  which  forms  its  s.w. 
boundary.  The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  level  and  adapted  for  cattle-breeding  which 
IS  carried  on  to  some  extent.     There  is  very  little  agricultural  production.     Chief  town, 

Eagle  Pass. 

MAYROC-ORDA'TOS.     See  Maurocordatos,  ante. 

MAX,  Gabriel,  a  German  artist,  a  resident  of  Munich.  His  subjects  are  ideali- 
zations from  the  poets,  spiritual  in  the  highest  degree,  and  in  execution  simple,  noble, 
and  effective.  "Gretschen  on  the  mountain  side  on  Walpurgis  Night,"  "The  Lion's 
Bride,"  "The  Christi.m  Martj^r" — a  young  girl  left  to  the  tigers  in  the  arena  of  the 
Coliseum — are  among  his  great  works,  which  have  become  widely  known  through  recent 
engravings  and  photographs.  Max  is  in  the  prime  of  his  powers,  reserved  amo^g  stran- 
gers, but  quite  social  among  intimates.  He  ranks  as  one  of  tlie  most  eminent  living 
artists  of  Germany, 

MAXCY,  Jonathan,  d.d.,  1768-1820;  b.  Mass.;  entered  Brown  university  at  the 
age  of  15,  and  graduated  in  1787;  was  tutor  1787-91,  during  which  time  he  studied 
theology,  and  in  1790  was  licensed  to  preach;  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church, 
Providence,  1791,  and  also  was  elected  a  trustee  and  professor  of  divinity  in  Brown  uni 
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vorsity.  In  1792,  at  the  age  of  24,  he  became  its  president.  In  1803  he  was  elected 
jircsident  of  Union  college,  N.  Y. ;  and  in  1804  resigning,  he  accepted  the  presidency  of 
South  Carolina  college  at  Columbia,  retaining  it  until  his  death.  He  was  an  eloquent 
l)reacher,  and  learned  in  philology  and  moral  philosophy.  Some  of  his  sermons,  includ- 
ing one  on  The  Existence  of  God' dcnwiifitynted  from  the  Works  of  Creation,  and  h.\9,  Lite- 
rary Remains,  with  a  Memoir,  were  published,  edited  by  liomeo  Elton,  d.d, 

:MAXENTIUS.     See  Constantine  I.,  the  Great,  ante. 

MAXFIELD,  Thomas,  1720-85;  b.  England;  converted  to  the  faith  of  John  Wesley 
bv  the  preaching  of  the  great  Methodist  divine  at  Bristol;  was  his  substitute  in  the 
Foundry  church,  London,  in  prayer  and  expounding  the  Scriptures,  but  was  not  per- 
mitted to  preach.  Nevertheless,  led  by  his  evident  popularity  he  attem]Ued  to  preach, 
and  succeeded  so  well  that  Wesley,  who  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  strict  discipline  of 
the  church,  listened  to  the  counsel  of  his  mother  to  hear  him  before  denouncing  him, 
and  then  granted  him  leave  to  preach.  He  was  the  first  itinerant  lay-preacher  in  the 
Methodist  denomination.  In  1744  he  attended  the  first  conference  at  the  Foundry 
church,  having  been  ordained  in  Ireland  by  the  bishop  of  Londonderry,  who  was 
frifiidly  to  Wesley.  He  was  introduced  by  Wesley  into  London  society,  where  he  con- 
tr.icted'a  marriage  with  a  lady  in  .a  position  far  superior  to  his  own.  In  1746  he  attended 
the  third  conference  at  Bristol,  and  was  persecuted  in  company  with  other  followers  of 
Wesley,  being  at  one  time  kidnaped  and  pressed  into  the  king's  service.  In  1764  he 
became  estranged  from  Wesley  on  account  of  some  disagreement  in  church  matters,  and 
associated  himself  with  Bell,  an  ex-life-guardsmau  turned  local  preacher,  who,  possess- 
ing great  perNonal  magnetism  and  wild  enthusiasm,  had  a  powerful  influence  over  him. 
He  joined  Bell  in  advocating  doctrines  so  strongly  opposed  to  the  reasonable  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scriptures,  that  a  decided  breach  was  made  between  his  followers  and  Wes- 
ley, and  he  withdrew  from  the  Foundry  church  and  founded  a  society  of  170  members 
who  had  .seceded  with  him.  He  continued  with  this  people  for  20  years,  and  when 
helpless  from  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  Wesley  remembered  and  visited  him,  and  afterward 
preached  to  his  people  in  the  chapel  which  he  had  occupied. 

MAXDHANUS  I.     See  Diocletian,  ante. 

3L\.XLAnANUS  II.     See  Galerius,  ante 

3LVXIMIN,  Caius  Julius  Verus* Maximinus,  a  Roman  emperor;  b.  in  the  latter 
pa.t  of  the  2nd  century.  He  was  originally  a  Thracian  shepherd.  Attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  emperor  Septimius  S(!verus  by  his  immense  size  and  wonderful  feats  of 
strcngtli  and  agility,  he  was  admitted  to  the  army;  was  rapidly  advanced  for  his  bravery, 
put  in  command  of  a  new  legion  raised  in  Paimonia,  and  obtained  great  influence  over 
tile  soldiers.  At  the  head  of  this  legion  he  followed  Alexander  in  his  campaign  against 
liie  Germans.  When  the  army  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  he  conspired 
against  Alexander,  and  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  in  his  tent,  with  his  mother  iMam- 
nuea,  a.d.  235,  Being  proclaimed  emperor,  he  named  his  son  Maximus  Cossar,  and  made 
him  colleague  in  the  empire.  He  continued  the  war  against  the  Germans,  and  devastated 
a  lar-^e  part  of  the  country  beyond  the  Rhine.  But  his  cruelty  and  rapacity  aroused  the 
indignation  of  the  people.  For  alleged  conspiracy  against  him  he  put  to  death  Magnus, 
a  senator,  with  4,000  other  persons,  and  for  the  imperial  treasury  confiscated  the  munici- 
pal properly.  He  also  opposed  (Christianity,  and  persecuted  the  bishops  who  had  been 
favored  by  Alexander.  The  provinces  of  Africa  revolted  and  proclaimed  Gordianus, 
wiio  was  soon  after  acknowledged  by  tlie  senate  and  people.  Rome,  fearing  the  ven- 
geance of  ^[aximin,  the  senate  proclaimed  emperors  Clodius  Papienus  Maximus  and 
Decimus  Cadius  Balbinus,  and  with  them  was  associated  by  order  of  the  people  a  nephew 
of  the  younger  Gordianus.  Maximin  having  crossed  the  Isonzo,  laid  siege  to  Aquileia 
in  Italy,  l>ut  met  with  strong  resistance  from  the  garrison  and  people.  The  soldiers 
nuitinied  and  killed  both  him  and  his  son  in  288.  Maximin  was  a  fierce  soldier,  and  his 
son  a  handsome  but  arrogant  youth, 

MAXIMS,  LEGAL,  a  term  used  by  members  of  the  legal  profession  and  writers  on 
jurisprudence  to  denote  thos(!  ])rief  and  pithy  utterances,  which  by  general  consent  have 
lie(;n  accepted  as  embodying  in  proverl)ial  form  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  past,  the 
well-determined  general  princajiles  which  are  the  foundation  of  both  law  and  equity.  As 
these  general  principles  are  founded  on  the  natural  law  of  justice,  safety,  and  public 
policy,  they  are  not  liable  to  change  by  statute  or  local  enactment;  and'^however  the 
l(!gislative  power  may  see  fit  to  apply  them  in  particular  instances,  the  basis  of  the  law  is 
the  same  in  all  countries.  H(;nce  it  follows  that,  the  utterances  of  ancient  Roman  magis- 
trates and  authors  of  legal  treatises  remain  to  this  day  of  as  much  force  and  truth  as 
when  first  promulgated.  As  the  code  of  Justinian  forms  tl».  basis  of  the  civil  law,  stiil 
HI  force  over  most  countries  of  I':uroj)e,  and  as  the  works  of  all  tiie  earlier  writers  of  our 
English  common  law  were  couched  in  the  Latin  lamrnage,  it  is  not  surprising  that  by  fi:r 
the  largest  number  of  these  maxims  are  in  Latin,  wliicli  tongue,  moreover,  is  adapted  to 
give  such  maxims  their  needful  condensation  and  precision.'  In  very  few  instances  can 
the  maxuns  be  traced  to  their  original  sources;  many  are  derived  from  the  Roman  law; 
many  are  from  continental  jurists  of  the  middle  ac:es;  ^vhile  a  very  larije  number  were 
enunciated  by  early  Englisli  judges  and  writers,'and   still  others'are  of  quite  modern 
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origin.  The  form  in  vv'liich  they  are  expressed  is  often  varied  and  in  raany  cases  an 
abbreviated  form  is  employed  by  most  lawyers  in  place  of  the  full  utterance.  Like  other 
expressions  of  the  common  law,  the  maxims  derive  their  force  and  authority  in  the  tirst 
pltice  through  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  principles  which  they  enunciate,  and,  secondly, 
through  the  universality  of  their  acceptance  and  application  by  courts  in  the  past.  They 
are  not,  therefore,  of  absolutely  equal  and  binding  authority,  or  rather  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  a  line  strictly  dividing  accepted  maxims  from  mere  expressions  of  opinion.  While 
it  has  been  said  that  maxims  resembled  both  mathematical  axioms  and  proverbs,  it  is  true  \ 
that  they  differ  from  both  materially  in  their  nature,  being  more  the  outcome  of  indue-  ] 
tive  reasoning  than  are  axioms,  and  more  carefully  framed  and  specifically  applicable  . 
than  proverbs.  The  number  of  those  universally  accepted  as  law  is  very  large  indeed. 
Works  devoted  entirely  to  the  consideration  of  the  meaning  and  application  of  this  form 
of  law  have  been  published  by  several  authors.  Perhaps  it  would  be  safe  to  put  the 
number  of  those  maxims  which  are  properly  so-called,  not  mere  dicta,  and  which  are  in 
common  use,  as  not  less  than  two  hundred.  If  the  definition  be  made  broader  in  both 
respects,  we  must  add  to  this  many  hundreds.  Bouvier  in  his  Law  Dictionary  gives  a 
very  complete  list,  which  cannot  fall  far  short  of  two  thousand  distinct  m.axims.  The 
reatler  will  most  easily  understand  the  nature  and  style  of  this  class  of  pithy  legal  say- 
ings b}'-  examining  a  few  which  arc  selected  from  the  great  mass,  mainly  with  regard  to 
their  brevity  and  frequent  use.  Such  are:  caveat  emptor— lei  the  buyer  he  on  his  guard — 
a  most  important  princi[)lc  of  the  law  of  contracts,  but  not  to  be  construed  too  strictly; 
Qui  facet  per  aUum,  facit  per  se — he  who  acts  by  another,  acts  himself — in  which  may  be 
seen  the  main  principle  of  the  law  of  agency;  yEquitas  sequitur  legem — equity  follows  the 
law;  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit — from  nothing  comes  nothing;  Fraus  est  celare  fraudem — to  con- 
ceal a  fraud  is  itself  a  fraud ;  A  Vimpossible  nul  7i'est  tenu — no  one  is  bound  to  do  what  is 
impossible,  the  language  being  what  is  called  "law  French";  Ubijus,  ibi remedium — 
where  there  is  a  right  there  is  a  remedj' ;  Ignorantia  legis  iieiainem  excusat — ignorance  of 
the  law  excuses  no  one;  also  expressed  by  Ignorantia  facti  excusat,  ignorantia  legis  nan 
excusat — ignorance  of  fact,  but  not  of  law  is  an  excuse;  Prior  tempore,  potior  jure — first 
in  time,  first  in  right;  Id  certum  est,  quod  certum  reddi  potest — that  is  certain  which  may 
be  rendered  so.  Among  those  commonly  given  in  English  may  be  mentioned:  Acts 
indicate  the  intention;  When  the  equities  are  equal  the  law  shall  prevail;  When  the 
foundations  fail,  all  fails;  Once  a  fraud,  always  a  fraud. 

As  may  be  readily  perceived,  the  dilficulty  in*practically  employing  these  and  the 
many  similar  maxims,  is  twofold;  first,  in  correctly  amplifying  and  expounding  the 
extended  meaning  sought  to  be  conveyed  in  the  condensed  form;  and,  secondly,  in 
properly  applying  it  to  the  adjudication  of  the  particular  facts  of  the  case  in  question; 
and  it  is  the  work  more  especially  of  the  writer  of  treatises  on  the  various  branches  of 
law  and  equity  to  perform  the  first  duty;  while  to  the  active  practitioners  and  to  the 
judges  emergencies  are  constantl}?^  presented,  calling  for  the  exercise  of  the  latter  func- 
tion, 

IMAXWELL,  Hugh,  1787-1873;  b.  Scotland,  and  brought  to  the  United  States  in 
childhood;  graduated  at  Columbia  college  in  1801,  and  entered  the  profession  of  the  law 
in  New  York,  where  he  became  prominent  as  a  learned  and  skillful  advocate.  He  was 
assistant  judge-advocate  general  of  the  U.S.  arm}^  in  1814,  and  district  attorney  for  New 
York  county  in  1819,  and  again  in  1822-29.  He  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  "  con- 
spiracy trials"  of  1823,  and  was  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  1849-53.  He  was  a 
prom  uent  whig  politician. 

MAXWELL,  William,  1735-98;  b.  probably  in  Ireland;  entered  the  army  in  America 
in  1758,  and  took  part  in  the  French  war  and  the  war  of  the  revolution;  was  col.  of  a 
Nevv- Jersey  battalion  in  the  Canadian  campaign  of  1776;  commanded  the  New  Jersey 
brigiide  in  the  battles  of  Brandy  wine  and  Germantown;  was  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
Clinton  in  New  Jersey,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth ;  was  engaged 
in  Sullivan's  expedition  against  the  Indians  in  1779,  and  in  the  battle  of  Springfiekrin 
1780,  shortly  after  which  he  resigned.  He  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Wash- 
ington. 

MAXWELL,  W^iLLTAM  Hamiltox.  1794-1850;  b.  in  Ireland;  and  when  19  years  of 
age  graduated  at  Trinity  college, Dublin.  After  traveling  some  years  he  took  orders  in 
tiie  English  church,  and  was  in  1820  made  rector  of  Ballagh,  county  Connaught.  As 
there  was  not  at  that  time  a  single  Protestant  in  the  parish.  Maxwell  found  leisure  to 
C7igage  in  literary  pursuits.  He  wrote  in  all  about  20  volumes,  most  of  which  were  stories 
of  military  life;  among  them  may  be  mentioned.  O'llara,  Stories  of  Waterloo,  The  Dark 
Lad)/  of  Donna,  The  Biiiouac  and  Eainbling  Recollections  of  a  Soldier  of  Fortune.  He  wrote 
also  a  life  of  the  duke  of  Welling'^on,  and  contributed  many  papers  in  the  Dublin  Uni- 
ve rsit 7/ Magazine  and  Be ntley's  Miscellany.  "Christopher  North"  spoke  of  Maxwell  in 
the  Nodes  as  a  true  sportsman,  and  successful  in  "many  picturesque  descriptions  of  the 
wildest  scenery  in  Connaught,  many  amusing  and  interesting  tales  and  legends,  and  much 
good  painting  of  Irish  character," 

MAXWELL,  Sir  William  Stirling,  ll.d.,  b.  near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1818; 
bore  the  name  of  Stirling  until  1866,  when  by  the  death  of  sir  John  Maxwell,  his  mater- 
nal uncle,  he  succeeded  to  a  baronetcy  and  assumed  the  name  of  Maxwell.     He  gradu- 
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atod  at  Camhrid^e  in  1839,  after  whioh  he  visited  Spain  and  France,  devoting  several 
years  to  studies  of  the  lii?tory,  literature,  and  art  of  iSpain  at  the  close  of  the  media'val 
jK-riod.  Among  his  works  iire  Annuls  of  the  Artists  of  Spain;  Cloister  Life  of  Charles  V., 
and  Velasquez  dial  his  Works.  He  was  elected  to  parliament  for  Perthshire  in  1852,  and 
ivpre>entt'd  that  borough  most  of  the  time  for  a  period  of  more  than  20  years.  He  was 
rector  t;f  tlie  university  of  St.  Andrews  in  1863,  and  of  that  of  Edinburgh  in  1872,  and 
ui  1875  Wits  elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Glasgow. 

MAY,  Caroline,  b.  England,  1820;  daughter  of  the  rev.  Edward  H.  May,  formerly 
pastor  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  cliurch  in  New  York  city.  She  pubHshed  a  volume  of 
original  Poems  in  1804,  and  Ili/nins  on  the  Collects  in  1872.  More  important  than  her 
original  work  is  the  anthology  which  she  published  in  1848,  imder  the  title  of  Jlic  Amer- 
iran  FemaU  Poets;  to  which  are  aj^pended  her  own  biographical  and  critical  remarks. 
The  work  is  written  on  much  the  same  plan  since  followed  by  prof.  J.  S.  Hart,  and 
employed  l)y  Griswold  in  his  compilation  of  a  similar  nature.  Most  of  the  names  it 
contains  haVje  grown  obscure,  but  the  collection  is  still  of  some  value  to  students  of 
American  literature. 

MAY,  Samuel  Joseph,  1797-1871;  b.  Boston;  graduated  at  Hai-vard  in  1817;  studied 
for  the  ministry  with  Henry  Colman  at  Hingham,  and  with  Henrj'  Ware,  Andrews 
Norton,  and  \)\'oi.  Frisbie,  at  Cambridge;  was  ordained  in  the  ('hauncy  Place  church  in 
15oston  in  1822,  and  shortly  afterwards  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  in 
Brooklyn,  Conn.  When,  in  1830.  William  Llo^^d  Garrison  came  to  Boston  to  agitate  the 
slavery  question,  Mr.  May  w^as  there,  and  prominent  among  those  who  seconded  Lis 
ctTorts.  He  joined  the  first  society  to  promote  the  cause  of  immediate  emancipation,  and 
lived  to  witness  the  utter  overthrow  of  slavery.  When  Prudence  Crandall,  a  Quaker, 
was  perseraited  for  opening  her  school  for  j'oung  ladies  at  Canterbury,  Conn.,  to  pupils  of 
African  lineage,  he  became  her  friend  and  adviser,  and  stood  up  bravely  between  her  and 
her  persecutors;  and  though  he  did  not  save  the  school  from  being  finally  broken  up  by 
violence,  he  did  succeed  in  baffling  the  attempts  to  accomplish  that  result  under  the 
forms  of  law,  and  in  arousing  in  that  part  of  Connecticut  a  public  sentiment  against  slav 
cry  that  has  never  been  overcome,  and  that  for  many  years  has  determined  the  political 
status  of  tiie  state  itself.  The  late  Arthur  Tappan,  of  Ne^v  York,  furnished  him  with  the 
funds  neces>^\ry  to  prosecute  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the  defense  of  Prudence  Crandall. 
and  to  establish  a  press  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  people.  In  1834  Mr.  May  resigned 
his  pastoiate  in  Brooklyn  to  accept  the  position  of  general  agent  of  the  Massachusetts 
antislavery  society.  He  w^as  a  public  lecturer  against  slavery  in  the  years  1835-36,  when 
mobs  were  epidemic,  and  his  life  was  often  in  great  peril.  His  gentleness  was  as  con 
^picuous  as  his  courage,  and  he  was  never  once  betrayed  into  any  harshness  of  spirit  or 
language.  Oct.  26,  i836,  he  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  in  South 
S<Mtuate,  !Ma.ss.,  Avhere  lie  remained  until  1842,  when,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  late 
Horace  >[ann,  then  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education,  he  took  charge  for  three 
years  of  the  normal  school  at  Lexington.  In  1845  he  removed  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to 
become  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  society,  and  there  remained  until  his  death.  In  that  city 
lie  identified  himself  with  the  cause  of  education  and  with  every  institution  of  public 
ciiarity,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  whole  people.  His  house  in  Syracuse  was  a  con- 
stant refuge  for  fugitive  slaves,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  famous  rescue  of  the  s'ave 
■•  Jerry"  from  his  legal  captors  at  Syracuse  in  1851.  For  this  offense  against  the  fugitive 
slave  law  he  and  17  others  were  indicted  in  the  U.  S.  district  court  at  Auburn.  A  hun- 
dred of  the  best  known  citizens  of  Syracuse  accompanied  the  prisoners  to  Aul  jrn,  and 
when  they  were  required  to  give  bail  for  their  appearance  for  trial,  William  H.  Seward 
was  the  first  to  affix  his  name  to  the  bond,  and  he  also  invited  the  rescuers  and  their 
friends  to  his  own  house  for  refreshments.  Mr.  Ma}^  and  two  other  gentlemen  united  in 
n  public  declaration  that  thev  had  "assisted  all  they  coidd  in  the  ri^scue  of  Jerry,"  that 
they  were  ready  for  trial,  and  would  give  the  court  no  trouble  as  to  the  fact,  but  would 
rest  their  defense  upon  "the  imconstitutionality  and  extreme  wickedness  of  the  fugitive 
slave  law;"  but  the  district  attorney  never  brought  them  to  trial.  Mr.  IMay,  during  the 
war.  was  cf)nstantly  engaged  in  lal)ors  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  union'soldiers,"  and 
when  the  struggle  was  ended  he  took  an  active  part  in  associations  for  the  relief  of  the 
freedmen.  Many  of  his  sermons  and  address(!s  were  published,  and  a  volume  of  his 
Recollections  of  the  Antisluvenf^  Conflict  appeared  before  his  death.  His  Memoir  by 
Tliomas  J.  Mumford  was  published  in  1873. 

MAY.  Thomas,  an  Endish  historian  and  poet,  1595-1650;  b.  Sussex,  Eng.,  of  an 
nneient  family;  educated  at  Cambridge;  repaired  to  London,  became  a  member  of  Gray's 
fnn.  and  wa.'^  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  published  the  tragcdi(!S  of  Antigone  and  Afjrippitia, 
a  •r)inrdy  entitled  The  Heir,  and  other  works.  Some  of  his  poems  were  published  by 
special  command  of  Charles  I.,  with  whom  he  was  a  favorite.  Abandoning  the  court 
he  became  a  republican.  He  was  secretaiy  to  Oomwell  during  the  civil  war,  and 
e,n]>'oyed  to  write  it.s  histor}\  This  was  published  originally  in  Latin,  and  translated 
into  English  in  1650.  He  published  two  poems  on  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  Edward 
III.  H(;  frjuislated  into  Encrlish  verse  Srlrcterl  Epir/rnrns  of  Mnrtial,  VirLiil's  (leorrjies  and 
Lvcan's  Pharsaha.  to  the  last  f)f  which  he  wrote  a  continuation  in  Enulish  and  Latin. 
His  Uistdvii  of  the  E'if/l,t;h  Porl/oinent,  begun  Nov..  1640,  wjis  edited  by  Baron  Mas^'res, 
Am.  .\d.  HI.  -  37 
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and  Irauslated  into  French  by  Guizot.  He  was  T)uri(!(T  in  Westminster  abbey,  but  soon 
after  the  restoration  his  body  was  disinterred  and  thrown  into  a  pit  in  tlie  adjoining  St. 
Margaret's  churchyard.  A  monument  which  had  been  erected  over  his  grave  was  demol- 
ished. 

MAY,  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  b.  England,  1815;  educated  at  Bedford  school,  became 
assistant  librarian  of  the  house  of  commons  in  1831,  and  entered  the  bar  in  1888.  In 
1844  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  Law,  Privileges,  Proceedtru/s,  and  Usages  of  ParUn— 
msnt,  which  has  become  a  standard  authority  on  parliamentary  law.  In  1846  he  was 
made  examiner  of  petitions  for  private  bills,  and  the  next  year  he  was  appointed  taxing- 
master  to  the  house  of  commons,  of  which  he  became  clerk  in  1871.  In  1849,  he  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  Remarks  and  Suggestions  inith  a  View  to  Facilitate  the  Dispatch  of 
Public  Business  in  Parliament;  in  1850,  another  pamphlet,  On  the  Consolidation  of  the 
Election  Laws,  and  in  1861-63,  2'he  Constitutional  History  of  England  since  the  Accession  of 
George  III.,  1760-1860.  This  work  is  supplementary  to  Hallam's,  and  brings  the  consti- 
tutional history  of  England  down  to  the  present  generation.  It  is  a  sound  and  trust- 
worthy book,  without  special  brilliancy.  Sir  Thomas  published,  in  1877,  Democracy  in 
Europe — a  History;  and  he  has  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  the  Law  Maga- 
zine. 

MAY'AS,  a  race  of  Indians  found  in  the  countries  of  Yucatan,  Guatemala,  and 
Tobasco,  presenting  a  subject  of  interest  as  to  their  origin  and  habits,  and  their  position 
as  regards  civilization.  They  differ  decidedly,  and  in  many  respects,  from  other  native 
races  of  that  region.  By  some  they  are  regarded  as  of  wholly  distinct  origin ;  but  by 
most  ethnologists  it  is  thought  that  they  are  descended  from  the  ancient  To) tecs,  the 
builders  of  the  extensive  and  grand  structures  whose  ruins  may  be  seen  at  Uxmal, 
Copan,  Itza,  and  other  sites  in  the  neighborhood.  The  traditions  of  the  Mayas  indicate 
that  they  have  occupied  the  country  for  from  600  to  800  years,  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  Toltecs  may  have  merged  with  tribes  immigrating  from  Cuba  or  the 
Antilles.  The  comparatively  high  degree  of  civilization  is,  doubtless,  derived  through 
the  Toltec  descent.  Mayapan,  the  northern  part  of  Yucatan,  was  in  ancient  times  their 
chief  home;  and  in  that  locality  are  the  ruins  of  many  noble  cities.  In  their  earl}'-  his- 
tory, though  possessed  of  skill  in  architecture,  with  some  knowledge  of  navigation  and 
commerce,  and  though  using  an  alphabet  and  written  language,  the  Mayas  were  semi- 
bar])arous  in  many  respects,  such  as  painting  and  tattooing  the  body  and  compressing 
the  heads  of  their  infants.  After  the  Spanish  invasion  the  Mayas  were  gained  over  to 
Christianity,  after  the  usual  fashion  of  the  invaders,  by  fire  and  sword.  Many  of  their 
savage  customs  were  laid  aside;  but  in  1848  occurred  a  most  extensive  uprising  of  the 
natives  in  many  parts  of  Mexico,  and  the  race  regained  its  independence.  Little  com- 
munication has  been  held  with  them  since,  but  it  is  said  that  they  are  once  more  lapsing 
into  their  old  religion,  which,  like  all  those  of  Mexican  origin,  was  founded  on  the 
basis  of  human  sacrifice,  and  was  blood-stained  and  revolting  in  the  extreme.  The 
ancient  language  and  the  alphabet  of  the  Maya'^  have  long  been  a  subject  of  discussion 
by  grammarians  and  students  of  comparative  philology.  The  alphabet  proper  contains 
29  characters,  two  or  three  forms  being  used  for  some  of  the  English  letters,  while  d,  f 
g,  q,  r  and  v  are  wanting;  s  and  z  are  denoted  by  the  same  hieroglyphic,  as  are  also  i 
and  J.  There  are  in  use,  additionally,  a  set  of  marks  indicating  syllabic  sounds.  The 
manuscripts  in  existence  are  written  upon  bark,  and  the  lines  read  from  right  to  left. 
A  number  of  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  the  language  exist,  mostly  in  Spanish  and 
French.     The^ latest  is  that  of  Dr.  Behrend  (1875). 

MAY-APPLE.     See  Podophyllum,  ante. 

MAY  BUG.     See  Cockchafer,  ante. 

MAYER,  Alfred  Marshall,  b.  Baltimore,  1836;  educated  at  St.  Mary's  college.  In 
1856  he  was  appointed  professor  of  physics  in  the  university  of  Mar^iand;  and  he  has  since 
held  a  sinriilar  position  in  the  Westminster  college  in  Missouri;  in  Pennsylvania  college: 
in  Lehigh  university,  and  in  the  Stevens  institute  of  technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J. ,  where 
he  remains.  He  was  for  a  time  one  of  the  editors  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science 
and  Arts,  and  has  published  a  munber  of  contributions  to  science,  of  which  may  be 
noted:  Estimation  of  the  Weights  of  very  Small  Portions  of  Matter,  1858;  Researches  in 
Ekctro- Magnetism,  1873;  and  Researches  in  Acoustics,  1874.  Since  his  connection  with 
the  Stevens  institute,  he  has  made  a  specialty  of  acoustics,  in  which  he  has  made  many 
interesting  experiments,  and  some  valuable  discoveries.  He  has  established  the  connec- 
tion between  the  pitch  and  duration  of  a  sound,  has  invented  a  method  of  determining 
the  comparative  intensity  of  sounds  with  the  same  pitch,  and  has  located  the  organs  of 
hearing  in  the  mosquito.  He  has  also  developed  new  processes  for  analyzing  sound,  and 
has  made  researches  into  the  nature  of  electricity. 

MAYER,  Brantz,  1809-79,  b.  Baltimore;  educated  at  St.  Mary's  college,  and  afler 
graduation,  made  a  tour  to  the  East.  He  returned  to  xVmcrica  in  1828,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar,  but  gave  up  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  1841,  to  become  secretary  of  the 
American  legation  at  Mexico.  He  came  back  in  1843  and  for  a  time  edited  the  Baltimore 
American.  In  1867  he  became  a  paymasR^r  in  the  army.  In  1844  he  p\iblished  the 
Tjesults  of  his  observations  in  Mexico,  under  the  name  of  Mexico  as  it  icas  aiid  is,  describ- 
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in*^  tlic  political  and  pocial  state  of  Mexico  at  that  time,  with  some  account  of  the  ancient 
Mexican  civilizuiion.  To  the  latter  branch  of  this  subject,  he  returned  in  his  Mexico: 
Aztic,  Spanish,  and  Republican.  This  work,  which  appeared  in  2  vols,  in  1851,  is  of  con- 
siderable value  for  the  study  of  Mexican  history  after  the  Spanish  conquest.  In  1854  his 
Captain  Cunot  came  out,  devoted  to  the  exposure  of  the  slave  trade,  and  from  its  subject 
U'caine  hiirhly  popular.  The  Smithsonian  institution  published  in  1856,  his  Observations 
on  Mexican  Uiatory  and  ArcJuEology.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Maryland  his- 
torical society. 

MAYER,  JoHANN  Tobias,  1723-62,  b.  Wlirtemberg;  son  of  a  civil  engineer, 
whose  death  left  him  dependent  on  his  own  exertions.  He  taught  mathematics  for 
a  living,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  gunnery.  In  1746  he  assisted  in 
founding  the  cosmographical  society  of  Nuremberg,  to  whose  Transactions  he  con- 
tributed a  number  of  papers,  among  them  an  important  paper  on  The  Libration  of 
the  Moon,  in  which  he  made  the  first  use  of  the  equations  of  condition,  which 
have  since  been  so  generally  applied.  In  1751  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
observatory  of  Gottingen,  where  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  did  much  to  advance 
the  sciences  of  astronomy  and  navigation.  His  first  published  work  was  A  IVeatise  on 
Carves  for  the  Construction  of  Geometrical  Problems,  which  was  followed  the  same  year, 
1745,  by  A  Mathematical  Atlas.  At  Gottingen,  he  gave  much  labor  to  a  Zodiacal  Gata- 
Uxjue,  which  contains  998  stars.  His  Lunar  'Tables  were  published  in  1755,  and  were  so 
correct  as  to  be  be  adopted  by  the  British  board  of  admiralty.  In  the  same  year  he  dis- 
covered the  repealing  circle,  whicii  was  afterward  used  with  so  much  success  by  Borda, 
in  measuring  the  arcof  the  meridian.     He  left  a  large  number  of  scientific  memoirs. 

MAYER,  Julius  Robert,  Dr.,  a  German  physicist,  b.  in  Heilbroun,  Wlirtemberg, 
1814.  He  attended  the  gymnasium  at  Heilbroun,  studied  medicine  at  Tilbingen,  and 
finished  his  course  at  Munich  and  Paris,  He  made  a  voyage  to  Java  in  1840,  and  while 
tliere  he  made  observations  on  the  blood  wiiich  led  him  to  the  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject of  animal  heat,  and  finally  to  that  of  the  conservation  and  correlation  of  forces. 
After  his  return  to  Heilbroun  he  became  town  physician,  which  interrupted  his  inves- 
tigations, but  he  published  a  preliminary  notice  of  the  work  he  had  accomplished  up  to 
1842.  in  Liebig's  Annalea  der  Chemie  und  Phar made  under  the  t\i\e  Bemerkungenuber  die 
KrOfte  der  unbelebten  Natur.  In  1845,  he  made  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  subject  in  a 
memoir,  under  the  title.  Die  organische  Bewegung  in  ihrem  Zusainrnenhangemit  dem  Stoff- 
wcchsel.  In  1848  he  published  Beitrage  zur  Dynamie  des  Himmels,  and  in  1851  the  essay 
for  which  he  is  perhaps  more  generally  known  in  popular  science,  thatupon  the  mechani- 
cal equivalent  of  heat,  in  which  he  developed  and  expanded  the  principles  laid  down  in 
his  former  papers.  His  argument  is  that  the  sun's  power  is  the  source  of  all  energy  on 
the  earth,  nature  storing  up  the  light  and  heat,  and  molding  it  into  permanent  forms, 
from  which  other  kinds  of  energy  may  be  derived.  In  this  way  various  potential  con- 
ditions are  formed,  plants  storing  up  power  to  be  afterward  transferred  to  animals  and 
difTused  in  motion  or  work;  or  the  plants  in  the  form  of  wood  and  coal  may  liberate 
their  forces  by  combustion.  He  determined  the  numerical  relation  betw^een  heat  and 
work,  and  followed  up  his  investigation  by  considering  the  vast  amount  of  heat  gener- 
ated by  gravity  when  the  force  continues  its  action  through  sufticient  space;  concluding 
tliat  tlie  gravitating  force  between  the  sun  and  the  earth  possessed  a  heat  equivalent 
t(.  a  mass  of  6,000  times  the  weight  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
sun  are  maintained  by  the  constant  impact  of  meteoric  matter.  In  1848  Dr.  Mayer 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  many  of  his  former  friends  by  taking  sides  against  the  revolu- 
tionists, and  the  attacks  made  upon  his  scientific  investigations  so  affected  him  as  to 
throw  him  into  a  sleepless  condition  which  resulted  in  delirium,  during  which  he  leaped, 
from  a  window  30  ft,  high,  sustaining  severe  injuries,  from  which,  however,  after  a 
long  time  he  recovered.  His  works  have  been  published  under  the  title  Die Mechanik der 
Warme,  (Stuttgart,  1867).  The  Copley  medal  was  awarded  to  him  by  the  royal  society 
of  London  in  1871. 

MAYER,  Karl,  1799-1862,  b.  Germany;  a  voluminous  composer  for  the  piano.  He 
went  to  Russia  with  his  father,  who  was  a  member  of  a  regimental  band,  in  1812. 
While  at  Moscow  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  pianist  John  Field.  After  a  residence  in  Paris 
and  Brussels,  and  a  tour  through  Germany,  he  went  back  to  Russia,  where  he  won  a 
high  rei)utation  as  a  teacher  of  the  piano.  He  gave  lessons  at  St.  Petersburc:  and  Mos- 
cow, but  finally  made  his  home  in  Dresden,  where  he  died.  He  left  351  compositions 
for  the  piano,  of  which  the  more  pretentious  are  concertos  for  the  piano  and  orchestra. 

MAY' HEM.     See  Bp:ati.ng  and  Wounding,  ante. 

MAYIIEW,  Experience,  1673-1758,  b.  Martha's  Vineyard.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of 
Rev.  Jf)hn  Mayhew,  and  great-grandson  of  Gov,  Thomas  Mayhew.  He  began  to  preach  to 
th"  Indians  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  in  1694.  and  had  the  oversight  of  five  or  six  Indian 
aKsetnbhes,  which  h6  continued  for  64  years.  Though  not  favored  with  a  learned 
education,  he  became  so  conspicuous  that  Dr.  CoMon  Mather  in  a  sermon  printed  at 
Boston  in  1698.  and  reprinted  in  his  Magnalia.  London,  speaking  of  more  than  "  thirtv 
hundred  Christian  Indians,"  and  "thirty  Indian  assemblies,"  adds:  "A  hopeful  anil 
worthy  young  man,  Mr,  Experience  Mayhew,  must  now  have  the  justice  done  him  of 
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this  character,  that  in  the  evangelical  service  among  the  Indians  there  is  no  man  that 
exceeds  tliis  Mr,  Mayhew,  if  there  be  any  that  equals  him."  Having  thoroughly  mastered 
the  Indian  language,  which  he  had  learned  in  infancy,  he  was  employed  by  the  commis- 
sioners to  make  a  new  version  of  the  Psalms  and  the  gospel  of  John,  which  he  did  in 
1709  in  collateral  columns  of  English  and  Indian.  He  was  offered  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts  at  Cambridge,  which,  though  he  declined,  was  conferred  upon  him  at  the  public 
commencement,  Jul}"  3,  1723.  He  published  in  1727  Indian  Converts,  comprising  the 
lives  of  30  Indian  preachers  and  80  other  converts,  besides  a  volume  entitled  Grace  De- 
fended. 

MAYHEW.  HenPvY,  1812-76,  b,  London;  son  of  a  solicitor  in  good  practice.  Was 
sent  to  Westminster  school,  but  twice  ran  away,  and  made  a  voyjige  to  Calcutta  on  a 
ship-of-wai'.  On  his  return  to  London  he  passed  three  years  in  his  father's  law  office  as 
an  articled  clerk,  traveled  for  a  period  in  Wales,  and  finally  adopted  the  literary  profes- 
sion and  settled  in  London.  His  first  venture  was  theatrical.  In  company  with  Mr. 
Gilbert  a  Beckett  he  took  the  Queen's  theater,  where  he  produced  the  clever  farce  of 
The  Wandering  Minstrel.  About  the  same  time  he  started  a  comic  paper  called  Figaro  in 
London,  which  was  the  precursor  of  Punch,  of  which  Mr.  Mayhew  was  also  one  of  the 
founders.  Between  the  years  1846-51,  in  conjunction  with  his  brothers,  Horace  and 
Augustus,  he  brought  out  a  number  of  fairy  tales  and  farces,  and  a  series  of  humorous 
sketches,  including  TJie  Greatest  Plague  of  Life;  Whmn  to  Marry,  and  Hoic  to  Get  Mar- 
ried; The  Image  of  his  Father;  etc.  He  also  published  individually  Young  Benjamin 
Franklin;  Boyhood  of  Martin  Luther;  The  Wondei^s  of  Science;  and  other  books  for 
children.  In  1851  he  produced  his  most  important  work,  London  Labor  and  the  London 
Poor,  a  Cyclopcedia  of  the  Condition  and  Earnings  of  those  that  will  Work,  those  that  can- 
not Work,  and  those  that  will  not  Woj^k.  Of  this  book  Mr.  Henry  T.  Tuckerman  wrote 
as  follows:  "Mayhew  has  given  us  the  diagnosis  of  London  street  life  with  an  analytical 

precision  quite  scientific A  body  of  the  most  curious  information  is  brought 

together,  which  reveals  a  world  of  facts  appalling  to  the  sensibilities,  and  wonderfully 
suggestive  to  the  political  economist."  Mr.  Mayhew  also  commenced  the  publication 
in  numbers  of  a  similar  work  entitled  The  Great  World  of  London,  which  was  not  com- 
pleted. The  first  of  these  works  was  begun  in  the  London  Morning  Chronicle;  it  was 
published  in  3  vols.,  1861,  and  reprinted  ^1868.  The  versatility  of  Mr.  Mayhew's  talent 
is  shown  by  the  widely  differing  nature  of  his  various  works.  The  London  Athenceum 
said  of  him:  "We  have  long  been  in  want  of  a  'young  people's  author,'  and  w^e  seem 
to  have  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Mayhew."  Another  Lon- 
don journal,  referring  to  one  of  his  biographical  stories  for  boys,  said  that  it  was  "told 
with  the  grace  and  feeling  of  Goldsmith,  and  by  one  who  has  that  knowledge  of  science 
which  Goldsmith  lacked." 

MAYHEW,  Ira,  b.  New  York,  1814;  received  an  education  and  went  west  in  early 
youth,  and  settling  in  Michigan  became  a  successful  teacher.  He  was  for  some  years  super- 
intendent of  schools  for  the  state  of  Michigan.  In  1849  the  legislature  of  Michigan  passed 
a  resolve  in  favor  of  the  publication  of  a  Treatise  on  Popular  Education  for  the  use  of 
parents  and  teachers,  w^hich  was  written  by  him,  considered  satisfactory,  and  is  now 
the  sixth  volume  of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.'s  school-teachers'  library,  New^  York.  He  has 
published  Practical  System  of  Book-keeping,  and  Universal  Book-keeping.  His  work  is 
characterized  as  an  efficient  help  to  the  cause  of  popular  education  which  has  received 
merited  recognition. 

MAYHEW,  Jonathan,  1720-66,  b.  Martha's  Vineyard,,  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard college  in  1744;  ordained  minister  of  the  AVest  church,  Boston,  in  1747,  which 
place  he  occupied  until  his  death.  He  took  a  decided  stand  against  the  introduction  of 
bishops  into  the  colonies  by  the  Gospel  propagation  society,  which  led  to  a  controversy 
with  Dr.  Apthorp  and  the  bishop  of  Canterbury.  He  took  sides,  too,  with  the  opponents 
of  the  arl)itrary  policy  of  England  toward  the  colonies,  boldly  expressing  his  views  even 
in  the  pulpit.  His  published' works  are  a  volume  of  seven  sermons:  Christian  Sobriety, 
in  Eight  Sermons  to  Young  Men;  Observations  on  the  Charter  and  Conduct  of  the  Socidy 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  A  memoir  of  him  was  published  by  Alden 
Bradford. 

MAYHEW,  Thomas,  1592-1682,  b.  England;  was  a  merchant  in  Southampton; 
emigrated  to  America  in  1631,  and  settled  in'Watertown  in  1636,  obtained  in  1641  from 
the  agent  of  lord  Sterling  a  grant  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and  the  neighboring  islands, 
about  50  m.  from  Plymouth  rock.  In  1642  he  became  both  patentee  and  governor  of 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  other  islands.  His  son  having  been  called  to  labor  in  the  minis- 
try at  Edgartown,  governor  Mayhew  encouraged  his  work,  both  by  his  advice  and  by 
inducing  the  Indian  sachems  to  govern  their  people  according  to  English  laws.  Tliey 
"loved  and  admired  him  as  the  most  superior  person  they  had  ever  seen."  The}"  drew 
up  a  writing  in  their  own  language,  signed  by  men  "of  the  great(\=;t  note  and  power," 
declaring  that  as  they  had  freely  submitted  to  the  crown  of  England,  so  they  resolved  to 
assist  the  English  on  the  islands  against  their  enemies.  For  40  years  while  he  lived 
among  them  the  English  and  Indians  were  at  peace.  While  governor  he  also  preached, 
walking  sometimes,  even  in  his  old  age,  20  m.  through  the  woods.  When  above  four- 
score years  of  age  they  urged  him  to  accept  the  pastoral  cliarge  of  them,  which,  however, 
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he  (le(  lined  on  account  of  IiIm  position  Jis  governor.     Tie  continued  to  preach  to  extreme 
old  iige. 

MAYIIEW.  Thomas,  1621-57;  thf  only  son  of  governor  Thomas  Mayhew;  b.  Eng- 
land; received  a  liberal  education;  removed  with  his  father  to  Martha's  Vineyard  in 
1042;  was  called  by  the  settlers  on  the  new  plantation  to  the  ministry  among  them. 
Soon  learned  the  Indian  language,  and  began  to  preach  among  them.  In  1651  there 
were  199  men.  women,  and  children  who  professed  to  be  worshipers  of  the  true  God. 
/  Desiring  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  Indians  than  he  could  by  letter,  and  to 
secure  aid  in  his  work,  he  embarked  in  1657  for  England  with  his  brother-in-law  and  an 
Indian  preacher,  but  nothing  was  ever  again  heard  of  tlie  ship.  He  was  an  earnest  and 
successful  minister,  greatly  beloved  and  esteemed  by  the  Indians. 

MAYHEW,  Tiio.MAS,  b.  London,  1810;  brother  of  Henry  and  Horace;  entered  the 
profession  of  literatiu'e,  and  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  becoming  a  pioneer 
ill  the  production  of  cheap  reading  matter  for  the  poorer  classes.  He  published  a  num- 
ber of  works  sold  for  a  penny;  including  dictionaries  and  grammars,  and  founded  tiie 
penny  national  library. 

>[AYXADIER,  William,  1806-71;  b.  Md.,  a  graduate  of  West  I'oint  military 
academy;  in  1827  was  appointed  brevet  2d.  lieut.  of  artillery.  He  was  at  one  time 
adjutant  of  the  artillery  school  of  practice  at  fort  Monroe,  having  been  previously 
assigneil  to  duty  there.  In  1832  he  was  one  of  gen.  Winfield  Scott's  aids  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war  in  Illinois,  and  in  1835-38  serv^ed  in  the  same  capacity  with  gen.  Macomb  in 
the  Seminole  war,  a  contest  between  the  Indians  and  settlers  in  Florida.  In  1838  he  was 
appointed  capt.  and  acting  inspector  of  ordnance,  and  placed  on  duty  at  the  U.  S.  arsenal 
in  Pikesville,  Md.  In  1842  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  chief  of  ordnance,  holding  the 
position  for  several  su{;cessive  years,  and  was  gradually  advanced  from  maj.  in  1861, 
to  brevet  brig.gen.  in  1865.  He  was  remarkable  for  fine  abilities  rendered  useful  by  a 
varied  experience,  for  sound  judgment  and  careful  discrimination. 

MAYNAKl).  IIoKACE,  b.  Mass,  1814;  educated  at  Amherst  college.  Removed  to 
Tennessee,  and  held  the  position  of  tutor,  and  afterwards  that  of  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  East  Tennessee  university.  In  1844  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
entered  upon  a  law  practice  which  be(;ame  lucrative  and  important.  He  was  a  member 
J  of  congress  from  1857  to  1863,  and  during  the  rebellion  suffered  from  serious  losses  of 
propcM'ty.  He  was  again  elected  to  congress  in  1866,  and  continued  to  represent  the 
ivno.xville.  Tenn.,  district  until  1873,  and  afterwards  for  two  years  was  representative 
at  large.  He  was  appointed  minister  to  Constantinople  in  1875  and  continued  there 
until  1880,  being  appointed  postmaster-general  in  August  of  the  latter  year. 

MAYNARD,  Sir  John,  1602-90;  b.  at  Tavistock,  England;  educated  at  Exeter  col- 
]("ZC.  Oxford.  After  the  regular  course  of  study  in  the  Middle  Temple  he  was  called  to 
the  bir,  having  been  made  a  member  of  parliament  in  the  previous  year,  1625.  He  was 
suhsequently  made  a  sergeant-al-law  and  king's  sergeant,  but  declined  the  place  on  the 
bench  offered  liim  by  Charles  II.  in  1660.  In  a  long  political  career,  extending  over  65 
vears,  .^^ir  John  was  a  witness  of  and  prominent  actor  in  the  most  eventful  crises  of 
t^!igHsli  history.  An  urgent  advocate  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  people,  he  never 
coneurred  in  the  extreme  views  taken  by  the  radical  republicans;  an  earnest  Presby- . 
terian.  he  stood  aloof  from  the  absurd  fanaticism  of  many  in  his  party.  He  was  active 
in  the  prosecution  of  Strafford  and  Laud,  but  strongly  opposed  the  arbitrary  power 
as'jumed  h\  the  army,  and  Cromwell's  evident  intention  of  making  himself  king  in  fact, 
if  not  in  name;  and  for  the  position  he  took  in  this  respect  was  twice  imprisoned  by 
order  of  the  protector  in  the  tower  of  London,  At  the  restoration  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood was  conferred  upon  him  by  Charles  II. ;  and  his  political  course  under  that  mon- 
arch was  judicious  and  conservative.  In  the  time  of  the  revolution  and  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary Jie  showed  great  ability,  and  notably  in  the  great  conference  held 
between  the  house  of  lords  and  the  commons  in  regard  to  the  abdication  of  James  II.,  a 
,  measure  whicli  he  strenuously  advof^ated.  In  the  same  year,  1689,  he  Avas  made  a  com- 
missioner of  the  great  seal.  Macaulay  relates  that  when,  at  an  interview  with  William 
111.,  the  king  remaiked  to  Maynard  t"hat  he  nuist  have  outlived  all  the  lawyers  of  his 
lime,  sir  John  both  wittily  and  truthfully  replied,  "Yes;  and  if  your  highness  had  not 
<'ome  to  our  assistance,  1  should  have  outlived  the  law,  also."  Both  as  a  statesman  and 
a>;  a  lawyer  and  expounder  of  the  true  principles  of  the  British  constitution,  Maynard 
occupied  a  very  high  i)osition  among  the  many  remarkable  men  of  his  age.  A  number 
of  ills  political  speeches  and  legal  decM^ions  have  been  collected  and  published. 

MAYO,  Amohy  DwuiUT.  b.  in  Warwick.  Franklin  co  ,  Mass.,  Jan.  31,  1823;  edu- 
cated at  Andierst  college;  studied  theology  with  the  rev.  Ilo.sea  Ballou,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  Tufts  college;  from  1846  to  1854  was  pastor  of  a  Universalist  church  iti  Glouces- 
ter, Mass.:  from  1854  to  1856  preached  in  Cleveland,  O. ;  from  1856  to  1863  m  Albany, 
N.  Y. ;  and  from  1863  to  1872  in  the  church  of  the  Redeemer  (Unitarian),  in  Cincinnati, 
O.;  and  from  1872  to  1880  was  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  in  Springfield,  Mass. 
Duruig  his  whole  public  life  he  has  been  an  earnest  advocate  of  popular  education,  and 
lias  written  much  upon  the  Mihject.  He  has  op))osed  with  zeal  the  elfort  to  secularize 
the  public  schools,  contending  for   the   use  in  them  of  the  Bible  as  a  means  of  moral 
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iostruction.  He  has  also  taken  a  decided  staud  in  favor  of  tlie  so-called  "Christian 
amendment"  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  For  several  years  he  was  profes- 
sor of  ecclesiastical  polity  in  the  Meadville  (Penn.)  theological  school,  visiting  the 
institution  yearly  to  deliver  the  necessary  lectures.  He  is  at  present  tlie  editor  of  the 
Massachusetts  Jourjial  of  Education,  and  engaged  besides  in  general  labors  throughout 
the  country  to  stimulate  popular  interest  in  the  school-system.  His  published  works  arc 
The  Balance;  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  E.  Mayo,  his  first  wife;  Graces  and  Poteers  of  the 
Christian  Life;  and  Symbols  of  the  Capital,  a  volume  of  sermons  on  the  elements  of 
Christian  civilization. 

MAYO,  KiCHARD  Southwell  Bourke,  Earl  of,  1822-72;  b.  Dublm,  Ireland;  educated 
at  Trinity  college  in  that  city.  He  was  the  sixth  earl  of  Mayo,  and,  until  his  succession 
to  the  title  at  his  father's  death  in  1867,  was  known  as  lord  Naas.  After  graduation  he 
traveled  in  Russia,  and  published  an  account  of  the  trip  in  Si.  Petersbargh  and  Moscow 
(1845).  His  career  in  politics  was  most  successful;  he  was  twice  returned  to  parliament, 
and  was  made  chief  secretary  for  Ireland  in  1852  by  lord  Derby,  and  again  in  1858, 
and  1866,  when  that  statesman  w^as  in  pow'er,  was  reappointed  to  the  same  position; 
and  under  Disraeli's  administration  was  in  1868  made  viceroy  of  India.  Here  he  at  once 
introduced  extensive  reforms  in  the  conduct  of  the  public  service.  To  this  matter  he  gave 
his  most  earnest  attention,  and  it  was  while  engaged  in  an  examination  of  the  penal  set- 
tlement at  fort  Blair  among  the  Audeman  islands  that  he  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  convicts.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  act  was  prompted  only  by  natural 
malignity,  and  w^as  not  occasioned  by  any  political  cause. 

MAYO,  William  Starbuck;  b.  at  Ogdensburg,  K  Y.,  1812;  educated  as  a  physi- 
cian, and  took  his  degree  at  the  New  York  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  1833. 
Dr.  Mayo  is  chiefly  known  as  a  traveler  and  writer  of  fiction.  He  spent  some  time  in 
Spain  and  in  Morocco  and  other  parts  of  North  Africa;  and  the  experience  and  informa- 
tion gained  in  these  travels  was  employed  with  eifect  in  his  earlier  novels.  In  fiction 
lie  has  written  Kaloolah  (1849);  The  Berber,  or  Mountaineers  of  the  Atlas  (1850);  Romance 
Dust  from  the  Historic  Placer  (1857);  and  Never  Again  (1873).  Of  these,  the  first  was  the 
most  popular,  and  obtained  a  very  large  circulation.  His  books  abound  in  incidents  of 
adventure  and  perils,  and  show  versatility,  but  his  character  portrayal  is,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  inferior  to  his  narrative.  His  style  does  not  avoid  extra va^-ance ;  and 
sometimes,  as  in  his  last  book,  is  somewhat  morbid.  His  work,  however,  is  interesting, 
and  has  not  failed  of  readers. 

MAYOR,  ante,  the  ordinary  name  for  the  chief  executive  ofBcer  of  an  incorporated 
city.  No  general  definition  of  his  powers  can  be  given.  They  are  defined  by  the  charter 
of  the  particular  city  where  he  holds  office,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  New^  York  city,  are  sub- 
ject to  almost  annual  changes  by  the  legislature.  In  some  cities  the  mayor  actually  has 
great  authority ;  in  others,  his  powers  are  divided  among  executive  boards  or  commis- 
sions, or  he  is  made  dependent  for  confirmation  of  his  acts  or  appointments  upon  the 
consent  of  aldermen,  or  the  common  council,  or  other  elective  or  appointive  bodies,  so 
that  the  mayor's  actual  powers  are  often  extremely  limited. 

MAYOR,  John  Eyton  Bickersteth;  b.  Ceylon,  1825;  educated  at  Shrewsbury 
school,  and  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  fellow  in  1849.  He 
was  assistant  master  of  Marlborough  college  from  1849  to  1853.  took  orders  in  the  church 
in  1855,  and  in  1863  became  librarian  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where,  since  1872, 
lie  has  been  professor  of  Latin.  His  services  to  the  study  of  classical  literature  and  philo- 
logy have  been  eminent,  and  the  number  of  his  works,  and  particularly  of  his  editions 
of  classical  authors,  is  large.  He  published  an  edition  of  the  satires  of  Juvenal  in  1853. 
and  a  new  edition  of  the  same  work  appeared  in  1878.  He  has  edited  the  works  of 
Quintilian,  the  Speculum  Historiale  of  Richard  of  Circencester,  the  Second  Philippic  of 
Cicero,  and  a  portion  of  Homer's  Odyssey.  He  has  also  published  a  number  of  school 
text-books,  and  A  Bibliographical  Glue  to  Latin  Literature.  He  has  been  an  associate 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Classical  and.  Sacred  Philology,  and  of  the  Journal  of  Philology. 

MAYOR' GrA,  Martin  de,  a  Viceroy  of  Mexico.  When  he  arrived  in  the  country  the 
small-pox  was  raging  with  great  violence,  and  in  a  few  days  8,000  persons  died.  He 
ordered  a  generaHnoculation  of  the  people.  He  was  a  man  of  energ}',  and  much  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  people,  but  his  wise  and  useful  measures  were  greatly  hin- 
dered and  opposed.  He  founded  an  academy  of  arts  in  Mexico.  During  his  adminis- 
tration gold  and  silver  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $75,000,000  were  coined.  He  died  from 
poison  on  his  way  to  Spain.     He  was  the  47th  viceroy  of  Mexico. 

MAYOR  OF  THE  PALACE,  originally  the  title  of  the  royal  steward  under  the 
Merovingian  kings.  His  proper  function  was  the  administration  of  the  ro}'^!  estates,  and 
the  care  of  the  royal  household;  but  by  650  the  entire  administration  of  the  government 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace.  Grimoald  of  Austrasia,  and 
Ebi-oin  of  Burgundy,  exercised  an  absolute  authority  in  their  office  as  mayors.  Tlie 
most  famous  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  Pepin  of  Heristal,  who  held  the  office  688-714. 
and  his  son,  Charles  Martel,  who  died  in  741,  were  kings  in  everything  but  name;  and 
Charles  Martel's  son.  Pepin  the  short,  took  the  title  of  king.  Thenceforward  the  oifico 
lost  much  of  its  importance 
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AIAYOWor  MAYO.  .Tottn'.  tj.d.,  ir^to-TO;  b.  Cornwall.  Eiie^land;  efluca+cd  at  the 
iinivci^ity  of  Oxford,  and  studied  both  law  and  medicine,  but  his  taste  was  for  phil 
osopliical  and  ciieinical  i n vest iii-at ion;  and,  thouii:h  he  acquired  some  celebrity  in  his 
])r()t'essi()n.  both  in  his  practice  at  Batii  and  as  a  medical  writer,  he  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  liis  discoveries  and  speculations  in  certain  chemical  subjects  and  especially  as  regards 
the  nature  of  the  process  of  combustion  and  chemical  affinities.  Ah  regards  these  sub- 
jects, he  seems  to  have  been  far  in  advance  of  the  scientific  theories  of  his  time,  and  to 
some  extent  to  have  anticipated  the  discoveries  of  Priestly  and  others  of  the  following 
century.  His  pamphlet.  Be  Sale  JSitro  et  Spiritu  Nitro-drreo  (1674),  maintains  that  atmos- 
pheric'air  undergoes  change  in  its  composition  during  the  combustion  of  fuel.  A  col 
lection  of  his  writing.  Opera  Oiimia  Medica  PJiysica,  was  published  in  1681.  He  died 
when  only  34  years  of  age. 

MAYWEED,  Maruta  colxla.  a  common  road-side  plant,  growing  also  in  pastures  and 
meadows,  belonging  to  the  order  coinpositte.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  although 
widely  sjiread  in  America,  it  is  jjot  an  aggressive  weed.  The  flower  has  somewhat  tiie 
a{>pearance  of  chamomile,  and  is  sometimes  called  stinking  chamomile.  It  has  been 
classed  as  (ntthemin,  and  the  two  genera  are  much  alike. 

MAZARREDO  Y  SALAZOR,  Jose  Maria,  Admiral,  1744-1812;  b.  at  Bilbao,  Spain; 
entered  the  navy  in  1760;  participated  in  the  campaign  against  Algiers  in  1775,  and  was 
the  means  of  Siiving  the  remnant  of  the  army  from  destruction.  He  negotiated  peace 
with  the  regency,  was  made  maj  gen.  of  naval  forces,  and  took  part  in  the  naval  opera- 
tions against  the  British  in  1780-88.  He  was  i)romotv'd  to  the  rank  of  lieut.gen.  in  1789, 
and  to  that  of  commander-in-chief  in  1793,  and  defended  Cadiz  against  the  British  in 
1797.  He  .served  as  ambassador  to  Paris  in  1799  and  1804;  was  a  zealous  supporter  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  made  him  counselor  of  state  and  minister  of  marine,  which 
oftices  lie  held  to  the  close  of  his  life.  As  a  scientific  seaman  his  rank  was  high.  He 
built  the  naval  observatory  at  Cadiz,  and  published  Rudimentos  de  lactica  Navat. 

MAZDAK,  a  Persian  religious  enthusiast  and  founder  of  a  sect;  b.  at  Persepolis,  a.d. 
470.  l\v.  became  a  priest  at  Ni-^liapur.  Professing  himself  a  prophet  sent  to  regenerate 
mankind,  he  obtained  many  followers,  and  declared  a  communit}'  of  property.  He 
succeeded  in  converting  the  king,  Kobad,  and  his  system  of  communism  made  great 
changes  in  the  social  oi^der.  But  the  revolution  was  temporary.  He  was  put  to  death 
with  thousands  of  his  followers  between  530  and  540. 

MAZZEI,  Philip,  1730-1816,  b.  Italy;  practiced  medicine  for  a  number  of  years  in 
Syria,  and  was  afterwards  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  London.  In  1773  he  came 
to  Virginia  with  a  number  of  Italian  emigrants,  familiar  with  the  cultivation  of  the  olive, 
which  he  wished  to  domesticate  in  this  country,  but  the  experiment  proved  unsuccessful. 
He  became  a  sympathizer  with  the  American  revolutionists,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  many  of  them  in  Virginia,  including  Jefferson,  with  whom  he  continued  to  corre- 
spomi  after  his  return  to  Europe,  where  he  was  successively  attached  to  the  service  of 
the  king  of  Poland  and  the  Russian  czar.  He  published  in  1788  Historical  and  Political 
liti^earches  on  ike  United  States. 

MAZZUCIIELLI,  Giovanni  Mabia,  Conte,  1707-65;  b.  Italy;  studied  jurisprudence, 
l)Ut  gave  much  attention  to  scientific  researches.  In  1737  he  published  his  Notizic.  Storiche 
icritiche  iittornonlla  vita  e  acjli  yrritti  d'Archimede,  desci'ibing  the  various  inventions  attri- 
b!ited  to  Arcliimedes,  and  questioning  the  story  of  the  mirrors  by  which  Archimedes  was 
believed  to  have  burned  the  ships  of  Marcellus  at  Syracuse.  The  favor  M'ith  which  this 
work  was  received  induced  Mazzuchelli  to  undertake  the  task  of  compiling  a  great 
cyclopaedia  of  Italian  literature  and  science  from  the  begitmings  of  Italian  civilization. 
The  first  two  volumes  of  this  work,  completing  the  letter  A.,  appeared  at  Brescia,  in 
.  1753.  He  lived  to  publi.sh  four  additional  vohnnes  which  carrv  the  work  through  B, 
He  also  wrote  Dhnertazioni  Htoriche,  .Hcicntifichc  ed  erudite,  containing  an  account  of  the 
meetings  of  a  litei-ary  society  which  was  accustomed  to  assemble  at  his  house.  He 
wrote  biographies  of  Scipio  Capece,  and  Giusto  de'  Conti;  and  he  edited  Villani's  series 
ot  biographies  of  illustrious  Florentines.  He  left  a  large  collection  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts, incdals,  and  casts,  which  were  engraved  and  published  with  a  descriptive  text  by 
the  abbe  Pietro  Gaetano,  at  Milan. 

MAZZUOLA,  Francesco.  See  Parmioiano,  ante. 
?  MEAD,  Charles  Marsh,  d.d.,  b.  Vermont,  1836;  graduated  at  Middlebury  col- 
lege, Vt.  in  1856,  and  at  Andover  theological  .seminary  in  1862.  In  1863  he  went  abroad 
and  studied  at  German  universities  until  1866.  Returning  to  Andover  he  accepted  the 
{m)fessorship  of  Hebrew.  He  has  given  two  lectures  in  Boston  on  ChriHtianity  and 
Skepticism.  He  was  one  of  the  American  editors  of  Lange's  commentary  on  the  Bible, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Old  Testament  company  of  the  American  committee  now  (1881) 
engaged  in  the  revision  of  the  P^nglish  version. 

MEAD,  Larkix  Goldsmith,  b.  ClieslerfieU*,  N,  H..  1835;  in  the  earlier  ])art  of  iiis 
life  resided  at  Brattleboro,  Vt.  In  the  year  1852  he  began  the  systematic  study  of 
scidpture  under  Henry  K.  Brown,  of  Brooklyn.  For-lhis  branch  of  art  he  had  already 
shown  a  decided  aptitude,  and  had  attracted  the  attention  of  many  artists  by  his  tinst 
attempt  in 'design,  the  execution  in  snow  of  the  fifnue  of  an  ani:cl.     ills  earliest  work  in 
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marble  was  a  reproduction  of  this  ainl  was  ealled  "  The  Hc€ord*iUg  Anirel."  In  1857  he 
modeled  tiw  <,'(>lo--S!il  statue  "  Vermont,"  which  uow  crowns  the  dome  (;f  the  ytate-hou.-e 
at  ]\[ontpelier,  the  capital.  "Ethau  Allen,"  a  tiuely  executed  ligure  of  Vermont's  hero, 
atiorns  the  samo  building,  and  is  one  of  the  artist's  later  works.  Mr.  Mead  spent  .souie 
time  in  Italy  and  particularly  in  Florence,  whence  on  his  return  he  brought  a  number 
of  statuettes,  such  as  "Echo,"  "La  Contadiuella,"  and  the  "Mountain  Boy."  He  is  an 
excellent  draughtsman,  as  well  as  sculptor.  The  Lincoln  monument  at  Spiingfield,  111., 
was  erected. from  his  designs.  Among  his  later  works  are  also  the  soldiers'  monument, 
at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  and  "Columbus's  Last  Appeal  to  Queen  Isabella."  His  sister  is 
the  wife  of  William  D.  Howells,  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Magazine. 

MEAD,  KiCHAiiD,  1675-1754;  b.  at  Stepney,  England,  not  far  from  London.  At 
an  early  age  he  entered  the  university  at  Utrecht,  and,  after  three  years'  study,  w^ent  to 
Leyden,  where  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine  under  the  noted  professors  Pit- 
caiVn  and  Herrmann.  After  taking  his  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  and  physics  he 
returned  to  Stepney  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  1696.  In  this  he  soon 
won  the  very  first  place.  In  1703  Dr.  Mead  was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal  society, 
and  lecturer  at  St.  Thomas's  hospital.  Oxford  bestowed  a  diploma  upon  him,  and  after 
long  acting  as  physician  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  was  continued  in  the  ollice  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  as  Georg*  II.  His  reputation  both  as  a  practitioner  and  as  a  writer 
on  medical  subjects  was  very  great,  and  he  was  in  constant  correspondence  with  the 
inost  eminent  scientists  of  the  day  in  his  own  and  foreign  countries.  Most  of  his  publi- 
cations were  written  in  Latin.  Among  them  were:  De  Imperio  Solis  ct  Lunoi  in  Corpora 
Humana  et  Morbis  inde  oriundis,  (1702),  On  Small  Pox  and  Measles,  (1748)  Monita  et  Pnv- 
cepta  Medica,  (1751),  and  many  others.  His  works  were  translated  into  English  and 
passed  through  many  editions.  In  addition  to  liis  acquirements  as  a  physician,  Dr. 
Mead  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  antiquarianism  and  numismat- 
ics. Memoirs  of  his  life  were  published  by  Dr.  Matthew  Maty  in  1755,  the  year  after 
his  death. 

MEADE,  a  s.w.  co.  in  Kansas;  720  sq.m. ;  watered  by  the  Cimmaron  river  and  its 
branches,  and  well  adapted  to  grazing. 

MEADE,  a  co.  in  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio  river,  which  separates  it  from  Indiana;  500 
sq.m.;  pop.  9,485;  the  surface' is  rolling,  the  soil  fertile;  live-stock,  tobacco,  corn,  oats, 
and  wool  are  the  principal  products.     Capital,  Brandenburg. 

MEADE,  George  Gordon,  1815-72;  b.  Cadiz,  Spain;  his  parents  being  temporarily 
in  that  country.  On  their  return  to  America,  he  was  sent  to  the  boys'  school  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  at  that  time  under  tlie  direction  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  afterwards  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  On  leaving  this  school,  he  was  sent 
to  a  military  school  at  Mount  Airy;  and  from  there,  in  Sept.,  1831,  entered  the  military 
academy  at  West  Point,  where  he  graduated  in  the  summer  of  1835.  He  entered  the 
arm*^  as  brevet  second  lieut.  of  the  third  artillery,  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  year.  1835. 
lece.ved  his  commission  as  second  lieut.;  but  on  Oct.  23,  1836,  he  resigned  from  the 
araiv%  after  having,  however,  seen  some  active  service  in  the  Florida  war,  even  within 
his  brief  military  experience.  He  now  adopted  the  profession  of  a  civil  engineer;  and 
between  1837  and  1842,  was  employed  as  an  assistant  engineer  in  the  surveys  made  by 
the  U.  S.  government  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Texas  boundary,  and  the  north- 
eastern boundary  of  the  United  States.  On  May  19,  1842,  he  was  reappointed  to  the 
army,  with  the  rank  of  second  lieut.  of  topographical  engineers.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  w^ar  with  Mexico,  in  May,  18-46,  when  gen.  Taylor  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  he 
was  ordered  to  the  front,  and  served  throughout  the  war.  being  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  gen.  Taylor,  and  that  of  gen.  Scott,  and  distinguishing  himself  in  the  battles  of  Palo 
Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  Monterey.  He  was  brevetted  first  lieut.,  for  gallant  con- 
duct at  Monterey,  in  the  five  days'  fight  which  closed  Sept.  24,  1846.  On  his  return  to 
the  st^ites,  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  presented  him  with  a  sword.  After  peace  was 
declared,  lieut.  Meade  was  employed  in  superintending  river  and  harbor  improvements, 
tmd  in  the  construction  of  lighthouses  on  Delaware  bay,  and  off  the  coast  of  Florida. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  first  lieut.  in  1851.  and  capt.  in  1856,  and  had  charge  of  the 
national  survey  of  the  northern  lakes  until  1861,  beinu'  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  at  the  period  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  He  was  ordered  to  Washington,  and  received  his  com- 
mission as  brig. gen.  of  volunteers,  bearing  date  Aug.  31,  1861,  with  the  command  of 
the  second  brigade  of  the  Pennsylvania  reserve  corps.  He  was  in  the  action  at  Dranes- 
ville,  Va.,  Dec.  20,  the  first  victory  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac;  was  at  Mechanicsville, 
June  26,  1862;  at  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  on  the  following  day;  and  served  with  his 
reserves,  with  which  he  had  become  identified,  continuing  with  McClellan  throughout 
the  peninsular  campaign,  in  McCall's  division,  being  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Frazier's  farm  (White  Oak  Swamp),  June  30.  He  was  appointed  mnj.  of  topographical 
engineers,  .June  18,  1862.  On  Aug.  29-30  he  was  engaged  in  the  second  battle  of  P)Ull 
Run;  and  in  September  took  commaniUof  a  division  of  the  first  army  corps  (gen.  Rey- 
nolds'), and  at  the  battle  of  Antietam  was  slightly  wounded  and  had  two  horses  siuU 
umder  him.  He  was  given  command  of  the  fifth  army  corps,  and  on  Nov.  29,  1$62.  was 
commissioned  maj.gen.  of  volunteers.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Chancellors- 
ville  and  Fredericksburg ;  covering  the  retreat  at  Chancellorsville  with  liis  corps,  and 
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guarding  the  crossiags,  until  tlie  entire  army  was  safely  over  the  river.  On  June  ~S, 
Ibdii,  he  was  unexpecl.edjy  ordered  to  relieve  gtm.  Hooker  of  the  conunaud  of  llie  army 
of  the  Potomac.  This  was  the  period  of  Lee's  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  and  tlie  iiniuii 
army  was  iu  hot  mareii  to  interfere  with  Ids  phius.  and,  if  possible,  drive  his  sanguine 
forces  south  again.  Portions  of  Lee's  army  had  readied  York,  Carlisle,  and  the  Susque- 
hanna; but  upon  the  advance  of  the  federal  army,  these  were  called  together  from  their 
various  posts,  and  by  order  of  gen.  Lac,  drawn  in,  and  concentrated  for  a  great  tield 
struggle.  Those  which  were  at  Chambersburg  crossed  the  South  mountain  towards 
Gettysburg,  and  those  that  were  nearer  the  Sus(juelianna  converged  upon  the  sHine 
point.  This  was  done  by  Lee,  apparently  under  the  impression  that  Miiade  designed  to 
cut  off  his  communications.  And  had  it  not  been  for  Meade's  maneuvering,  Lee  would 
have  crossed  the  Susquehanna  and  struck  Harrisburg,  and  probably  even  have  made  a 
dash  at  Philadelphia.  Gen.  Meade  now  saw  that  a  great  battle  was  inevitable,  and  at 
first  concluded  to  receive  it  at  the  line  of  Pipe-chiy  creek,  a  small  stream  running  a  few 
miles  s.c.  of  Gettysburg.  But  on  consultation  with  gen.  Hancock,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  gen.  Reynolds's  command  (that  distinguished  olficer  having  been  shot),  and 
on  the  selection  of  Gettysburg  by  the  latter,  as  a  better  ground  on  wliich  to  light  the 
battle,  he  made  that  his  choice.  [Swinion's  Avfnp  of  th^  Potomac.l  Tiie  great  battle 
was  fought  July  1-3,  1863.  See  Gettysburg.  Gen.  Meade's  commission  as  brig. gen. 
in  the  U.  S.  army,  bore  the  last  of  these  dates.  For  the  inestimable  service  which  he 
had  accomplished  by  the  victory  of  Gettysburg,  he  was  publicly  thanked  by  a  resolution 
of  congress  passed  Jan.  28,  1866:  "for  the  .skill  and  heroic  valor  with  which  at  Gettys- 
burg he  r.'])ulsed,  defeated,  and  drove  back,  broken  and  dispirited,  beyond  the  I'appa- 
hannock,  the  veteran  army  of  the  rebellion."  From  May  4,  1864,  to  A])ril  9,  1865,  g(m. 
Meade  commanded  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  under  gen.  Grant,  through  the  disastrous 
struggle  in  the  Wilderness,  and  until  the  capture  of  Petersburg,  and  the  surrender  of 
Lee.  On  Aug.  18,  1864,  he  was  commissioned  a  maj.gen.  in  the  U.  S.  army.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  military  division  of  the  Athuitic, 
which  command  he  retained  from  July  1, 1865,  to  Aug.  6.  1866.  During  the  years  1866-67 
be  was  iu  command  of  the  department  of  the  e. ;  and  subsequently  of  the  third  military 
district  of  the  s.  (under  the  reconstruction  laws),  including  Alabama,  Georgia,  and 
Florida,  with  his  headquarters  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  highly  honored  by  his  fellow- 
cilizens  for  his  high  character,  his  great  military  ability,  and  the  important  shaie  he  had 
borne  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  Philadelphiaus  presented  him  witii  the  house  in  which 
he  died  (Nov.  6,  1872);  and  after  his  death  a  fund  of  $100,000  was  collected  by  subscri])- 
tion,  and  presented  to  his  family. 

;MEADE,  Richard  Kidder,  1750-1805;  b.  Virginia,  was  educated  in  London  at  the 
famous  grammar  .^^chool  of  Harrow,  and,  returning  to  his  native  state,  at  the  aue  of  25 
he  commanded  a  company  in  the  battle  of  Great  Bridge,  near  Norfolk,  Dec,  1775,  the 
first  engagement  of  the  revolutionary  war  fought  on  Virginia  soil.  In  1777  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  col.,  and  to  the  position  of  aid  to  gen.  Washington,  serving  in  that 
capacity  until  1783.  He  was  a  prompt  and  faithful  subordinate,  always  at  hand,  and 
rendered  signal  service  to  his  countiy.  He  was  present  in  an  oflicial  capacity  at  the 
execution  of  maj.  Andre.  After  the"^war  he  lived  in  retirement  on  his  estate  iii  Clarke 
courUy. 

MEADE,  Rrcii.vRD  Worsam,  1778-1828;  b.  Chester  co.,  Penn.;  son  of  George  of 
Philadelphia,  who  was  noted  among  his  contemporaries  for  his  ardent  support  of  the 
revolution,  in  aid  of  which  he  contributed  very  large  suras.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
very  early  in  life  engaged  in  the  shipping  business  at  Cadiz,  Spain,  where  he  sympathized 
with  and  assisted  the  Spanish  patriot  party,  and  during  the  peninsular  waV  imported 
great  quantities  of  provisions  into  Cadiz,  then  in  a  state  of  siege.  From  1805  to  1816  he 
occupied  the  post  of  (commercial  agent  for  the  United  States,  and  in  the  last  named  year 
was  aiTcsted  and  imprisoned  for  two  years  in  the  castle  of  Santa  Catalina  on  charge's  of 
conspiracy  against  tiie  government.  On  the  peremptory  demand  of  the  U.  S.  diplomatic 
agents,  he  was  relea.sed;  l)ut  his  business  had  been  completely  ruined  by  his  unjustifiable 
treatment,  and  a  long  legal  contest  for  compensation  ensued.  In  which  Webster  and  others 
of  our  most  eminent  lawyers  were  engaged  for  liim,  but  unsuccessfully.  In  this  country 
Mr.  Meade  engaged  in  a  large  importing  trade,  made  a  large  fortune,  and  his  private  art 
gallery  was  one  of  the  first  collected  here  by  a  private  individual. 

MEADE,  Wii.LiA>i-,  D.D.,  1789-1862;  b.  in  what  is  now  Clarke  co.,  Va. ;  educated  at 
Princeton  college,  and  after  graduation  in  1808  studied  theology.  For  many  years,  as  a 
cl(Tgyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  he  gave?  his  services  without  any  charge; 
in  1820  he  was  api)ointe(l  assistant  l)ishop,  and  in  1841  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Virginia. 
It  is  wortiiy  of  note  that,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  he  was  earnestly  opi)osed  to 
the  sec(>ssion  of  his  state.  His  principal  literary  i)r()ducl ions  ure:  Lectures  on  ihe  Poa- 
t/trdl  Ofjia';  Lettem  to  Students;  LerturcH  on  Fdm'ily  Pmyern,  and  Old  ChurcJics,  Ministerx 
and  Families  in  Virginia;  besides  many  papers  published  in  church  periodicals.  An 
account  of  his  life  has  been  written  by  Dr.  John  Johns,  who,  in  1842,  was  appointed  his 
QAsistant  in  the  Virginia  bishopric. 

MEADOW  LARK,  an  American  bird  belonging  to  the  order  Insessores,  sub-onh  r 
coniroBtres,  family  sturnidcB  or  starlings,  genus  sturnella,  common  species,  sturnella  magna. 
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It,  is  a  common  bird  of  the  eastern  and  middle  United  States,  extending  s.  as  far  as 
Texas,  inhabiting  southern  parts  in  winter,  and  going  ae  far  n.  as  the  St.  Lawrence  river 
in  the  summer  to  breed.  They  are  therefore  birds  of  passage,  returning  to  the  south  iu 
tiocks  iu  the  autumn,  but  while  breeding,  are  not  gregarious.  They  are  beautiful  singers, 
their  songs  being  of  the  most  joyous  character  and  performed  when  flying  high  in  the 
ail-,  as  well  as  when  skimming  over  the  meadows.  Like  most  of  the  lark  familj^  they 
build  their  nests  on  the  ground,  among  the  green  tall  grass  of  the  meadows.  They  live 
upon  insects  and  seeds,  and  are  said  to  sometimes  kill  smaller  birds.  Their  eggs,  from 
fouK  to  live,  are  white  with  beautiful  reddish  brown  spots,  and  are  laid  in  oven-shaped 
nests.  Body  robust;  legs  and  claws  strong;  tail  yellow  beneath,  yellowish  with  brown 
bars  above,  with  pointed  feathers;  whole  length  of  body  and  tail  9  or  10  in. ;  back,  dark 
brown,  each  feather  having  a  brownish  white  margin  and  a  brown  terminal  spot;  breast 
and  under  side  yellow,  with  a  beautiful,  black,  pectoral  crescent,  convexitj^  downwards; 
bill  about  an  inch  long,  and  characteristic  of  the  family,  although  rather  more  slender 
than  the  average.     See  Lark,  ante. 

MEADOW  MOUSE,  an  animal  belonging  to  the  order  of  rodents,  family  muridm  (rat 
family),  genus  arvicola  (voles).  There  are  many  kinds  of  mice.  See  Mouse,  ante.  The 
meadow  mouse  here  designated,  the  arvicola  riparia,  is  American.  It  is  about  4^  in.  in 
length  with  a  tail  about  1^;  feet  large  and  scaly;  hair  short;  eyes,  small;  no  thumb  on 
fore  foot;  color  of  back  darkish  brown,  varying  in  depth,  ashy  on  belly.  Several  species 
are  described  in  the  8th  vol.  of  the  Pacific  railroad  survey.  The  European  species  are 
called  campagnoles  and  voles;  some  of  them  are  aquatic,  digging  iu  the  marshes  and 
banks  of  streams. 

MEADOWS  {ante).  The  propriety  of  confining  the  word  meadow  either  to  moist 
or  to  level  lands  covered  with  grass  is  doubtful,  for  though  moisture  is  essential  to  the 
growth  of  grass  as  to  all  other  crops,  and  level  ground  is  preferable  to  rugged,  no  greater 
moisture  or  more  level  surface  is  required  for  good  meadow  land  than  for  good  corn 
land.  Marsh  hay  is  made  from  marsh  meadows,  both  fresh  and  salt;  while  timothy 
and  red  clover,  grown  for  hay,  flourish  best  in  rich  soils  not  particularly  moist,  and 
derive  the  same  advantage  from  deep-till  drainage  as  other  field  crops.  Grasses  of  the 
red-top  family  grow  best  in  soils  a  little  more  moist  than  required  for  the  best  growth  of 
timothy.  Meadows  are  more  comprehensively  defined  to  be  lands  growing  grasses  suita- 
l)le  for  hay,  whether  upland  or  low  land,  seeded  by  hand  as  on  farms,  or  growing  wild 
on  marsh  alluviums,  or  western  plams,  or  mountain  valleys.  The  vast  prairies  in  the 
liasin  of  the  Mississippi  were  probably  the  greatest  extent  of  natural  meadows  in  the 
world.  Where  these  grasses  were  fed  down  by  cattle  they  ceased  to  be  meadows  and 
became  pasture.  The  use  of  mowing-machines  has  quite  revolutionized  the  labor  of  cut- 
ting hay  within  the  past  thirty  years,  and  by  their  use  long  reaches  of  narrow  valleys 
among  the  drier  plains,  and  still  narrower  bottoms  of  defiles  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  are 
made  to  yield  hay  for  the  needs  of  regions  where  hand  labor  could  not  be  obtained  to  do 
the  work.  The  second  mowing  of  meadows  in  one  season  is  called  the  aftermath.  The 
seed  of  clover  is  usually  obtained  from  its  second  cutting.  In  connection  with  lands(aj)e 
effects  meadows  and  pasture-lands  are  grouped  together,  and  it  is  one  of  the  beautifid 
effects  of  cultivated  crops  in  scener}^  that  their  different  colors  and  modes  of  growth 
checker  a  landscape  with  varieties  of  light  and  shade  never  seen  where  there  is  no  culti- 
vation. A  meadow  before  the  cutting,  by  the  side  of  one  recently  crj,,  makes  a  contrast 
as  of  two  different  crops,  more  marked  than  the  contrast  between  the  uncut  meadow  and 
the  pasture-field.  There  is  no  season  of  the  year  when  lights  and  shadows  in  rural 
scenery  are  so  charming  as  just  after  the  harvest,  or  Mdien  the  hay  cutting  is  nearl}'  done, 
and  the  shadows  of  trees  and  clouds  are  brightly  outlined  on  their  shaven  stubble. 

MEADVILLE,  a  city  in  n.w.  Pennsylvania,  incorporated  1866;  on  the  e.  bank  of 
French  creek  at  its  entrance  into  the  Alleghany  river,  and  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  railroad;  pop.  '70,  7,103.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Franklin  branch  railroad  to 
Oil  City,  the  center  of  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  well  watered,  and  having  a  large  pro- 
duction; and  is  a  central  shipping  point,  market,  and  depot  for  the  oil  regions.  Petro- 
leum oil,  lumber,  and  grain  are  the  chief  products  of  Crawford  co.,  in  which  it  is  situa- 
ted, 100  m.  n.  of  Pittsburg,  36  m.  s.  of  Erie,  and  24  m.  w.  of  Titusville.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  Unitarian  theological  seminary,  established  1844,  with  a  library  of  12,000  vols.,  and  of 
Alleghanv  college.'a  Methodist  Episcopal  institution,  founded  1817,  open  to  both  sexes, 
having  a  library  of  12,000  volumes.  It  has  an  elegant  court  house,  3  hotels,  15  churches, 
liood  public  schools  in  handsome  edifices,  6  banks,  2  of  them  national  with  a  joint-capital 
of  $300,000,  a  public  library  of  3,000  vols.,  a  state  arsenal,  4  newspapers,  and  an  opem 
house.  It  has  a  public  park;  and  Greendale  cemetery,  pleasantly  located  and  tastefully 
laid  out,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Its  leading  industries,  which  are  important,  are  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  carriages,  engines,  wooden  shoes,  edge  tools, 
paper,  and  woolen  goods;  and  it  has  oil  refineries,  machine  shops,  and  extensive  railroad 
repair  shops. 

MEAGTIER.  a  co.  in  central  Montana,  having  the  Missouri  river  for  its  av.  boundary, 
dmined  in  the  s.e.  by  the  Muscleshell  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Missouri,  and  iu  the  n.c.  by 
the  head  waters  of  the  Judith  river;  7,650  sq.m. :  pop.  '80,  2.744—2.095  of  American  birth, 
285  colored.    Its  surface  is  composed  of  mountain,  plain,  and  valley;  its  plains  stretch- 
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in'^  out  for  milos  troole??  and  vordiirclcss,  covered  with  the  short  brown  biiffalo-grnss, 
wiih  no  break  to  the  monotony  but  the  telegraph  poles,  30  to  a  mile,  along  the  river,  and 
the  print  of  wagon  wjjecls.  the  double  track  of  t!ie  team,  and  the  single  track  of  the  pony 
by  its  side.  In  other  sections  the  mountains  ot  the  Ikdt  and  Snowy  range  rise  into  steej) 
biittes,  round  and  smooth,  or  jagged  by  the  ;ic:;ion  of  the  atmosphere,  around  whose  sides 
the  road  cautiously  winds,  or  precipitates  itself  through  narrow  canons  overlooking  the 
beautiful  green  lawns  of  the  Judith  valley,  where  suddenly  appears  the  "shack"  (log 
house)  ancT wood-pile  of  the  frontiersman,  the  harbinger  of  swift-coming  civilization.  In 
this  wide,  fertile  valley  the  soil  is  adapted  to  stock-raising,  and  the  culture  of  all  northern 
products  that  will  survive  its  winters.  It  contains  some  of  the  best  land  in  that  part  of  the 
country  for  the  cultivation  of  apples  and  pears;  and  butter  is  one  of  the  chief  commodi- 
ties. It  is  being  rapidly  settled  by  emigrants  from  the  southern  and  western  states,  and 
its  agTicultural  products  are  beginning  to  attract  notice.  Placer  mining  of  gold  in  the 
mountains  has  been  the  greatest  source  of  its  wealth.     Seat  of  justice,  Diamond  City. 

MEAGHER,  Thomas  Francis,  1823-67;  b.  Waterford,  Ireland;  educated  at  the 
Jesuit  college  of  Clongowes  Wood,  and  Stonyhurst  college,  Lancashire,  Eng.  He  was  a 
close  and  eiirnest  student,  and  in  1843  was  awarded  the  silver  medal  for  English  compo- 
sition, defeating  more  than  fifty  English  students.  On  completing  his  studies  he  inter- 
ested himself  in  Irish  politics,  and  became  one  of  the  "Young  Ireland"  party;  and, 
displaying  great  oratorical  powers,  ^Yas  a  very  popular  leader.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  revolution  in  1848  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  congratulate  the  republican  leaders. 
i)n  his  return  to  Ireland  he  w^as  arrested  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  held  to  bail,  afterw^ards 
tried  for  high  treason,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death;  but  subsequently  the  sen- 
tence was  changed  to  banislimcut  for  life  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  He  was  accordingly 
transported  thither,  but  escaped  in  1852,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  New  York.  Here, 
for  two  years,  he  devoted  himself  to  lecturing,  with  great  success.  In  1855  he  com- 
menced practice  at  the  New  York  bar,  and  the  following  year  became  the  editor  of  the 
Irish  ^^eics.  At  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  in  1861  he  organized  a  company  of 
zouaves,  joined  the  69th  regiment,  N.  Y.  volunteers,  was  acting  maj.  at  first  Bull  Run, 
and  after  serving  the  three  months  of  the  first  call,  returned  to  New  York  and  organized 
the  Irish  brigade,  being  commissioned  brig. gen.  Feb.  3,  1862.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
seven  days'  battles,  at  Manassas,  and  at  x\ntietam,  being  specially  commended  by  gen. 
^[fClellan  in  his  report  of  the  latter  engagement.  At  Fredericksburg  he  was  seriously 
wounded  in  the  leg  Avliile  charging  with  his  men  on  Marye's  heights,  and  was  incapaci- 
tated for  further  fighting.  He  resigned  temporarily,  but  was  recommissioned  in  1864, 
and  held  command  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  performing  distinguished  service.  In  1864 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  Montana  territory,  and  for  some  time  performed  the  duties 
of  governor  in  the  absence  of  that  official.  On  July  1,  1867,  he  fell  from  the  deck  of  a 
steamer,  at  fort  Benton,  on  the  upper  Missouri,  and  was  drowned.  He  was  at  the  time 
traveling  to  take  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  white  settlers  in  that  region,  threat- 
ened by  the  Indians.  One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  contribute  to  the  pages  of  Harper  s 
J/tf^^ci/ie  a  most  entertaining  paper  entitled  "Rides  through  Montana,"  and  which  w;is 
designed  to  be  the  first  of  a  series.  Three  weeks  before  his  death  he  wrote  to  his  pub- 
lishers as  follows:  "Ever  since  I  dispatched  to  you  the  text  of  my  paper  on  Montana 


versatile  capacity,  and  a  soldier  of  unfailing  resources  and  marked  personal  daring. 


MEAL-TUB  PLOT.  An  attempt  at  conspiracy  which  Dangerfield  made  in  1679 
against  James  duke  of  York;  so  called  because  the  paper  containing  the  scheme  was  hid 
in  a  tub  of  meal  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Cellier.  Dangerfield,  having  at  length  admitted 
that  t!ie  whole  affair  was  a  forgery,  was  whipped  and  compelled  to  stand  iu  the  pil- 
lory, 

MEANS,  Alexander,  d.d.,  lld.,  b.  Statesville,  Iredell  co.,  N.Y.,  in  1801;  was 
educated  at  tiie  academy  at  Statesville:  removed  to  Georgia  in  1822,  and  after  teaching 
sehool  for  four  years  attended  medical  lectures  at  Transylvania  university,  Ky.,  andconr 
meneed  tiie  practice  of  medicine  in  Covington,  Ga.,  1826;  the  same  year  was  liccMised  to 
preach  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  In  1834  he  was  appointed  to  superintend 
the  manual  labor  school  near  Covington;  was  chosen  professor  of  the  natural  sciences  at 
Emory  (now  Oxford)  college.  After  a  service  here  of  18  years,  he  w^as  api)()inted  in 
1840  professor  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy  in  the  medical  college  of  Georgia,  at  Augusta, 
lecturing  in  winter,  and  performing  his  duties  as  i)rofessor  iu  Oxford  college  8  nionlhs 
of  the  year.  In  1853  he  presided  over  the  masonic  female  college  in  Covington;  was 
calh'd  to  the  presideticy  of  Emory  college  in  1854.  and  shortly  after  to  a  professorship  of 
chemistry  in  the  Athmta  medical  college,  accepting  the  latter  and  retaining  it  for  12 
years.  In  1851  he  traveled  in  Europe.  In  the  state  convention  of  1861  he  spoke  and 
voted  against  secession,  but  afterwards  identifi(!d  himself  with  the  south.  He  has  held 
since  the  war  the  position  of  state  agricultural  chemist  at  Savannah,  retaining  at  the 
same  time  his  connection  with  Emory  college.  He  has  published  Cenicunlaiof  Chcn- 
t'itri/. 
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MEARES,  John,  1746-1801,  b.  England;  entered  the  navy  in  1776;  served  against 
the  Freucli  in  the  A¥est  India  ishinds;  became  captain  in  the  mercliant  service  after  ihc 
peace  of  1783;  went  to  India  and  formed  at  Calcutta  what  was  called  the  Norlhta^t 
AtnerlcH  company  for  opening  trade  witlr  Russian  America.  In  1786  lie  explored  a 
part  of  the  coast  of  Alaska;  went  to  Ciiiua  by  way  of  the  Sandwicli  Islands;  entered 
]So()tka  sound,  1789;  examined  and  took  possession  of  the  neighboring  coasts  in  beiialf 
of  England,  and  reached  Macao  Dec.  5,  1789.  He  published  Voyages  mada  in  the  yeai'H 
1788-89 //'(y/M  China  to  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  2  vols. 

MEARIM  RIVER;  in  Brazil,  called  also  the  Miarim  and  the  Maranhao,  rises  in  the 
n.  central  part  of  the  province  of  Maranliao,  and  follows  a  general  northerly  direction, 
emptying  into  the  bay  of  Sao  Marcos.  It  has  many  affluents,  of  which  the  most  import- 
ant is  the  Pindare.  Its  entire  length  is  about  850  m. ;  it  is  navigable,  and  several  steam- 
ers ply  upon  it.  The  river  is  specially  notable  for  the  tremendous  force  of  its  current, 
which  for  a  long  time  resists  the  action  of  the  tide,  and  is  at  last  overcome  with  a  roar- 
ing sound  and  an  exceedingly  swift  rush  upward,  of  the  waters. 

MEASURE  OF  DAMAGES,  the  body  of  rules  which  governs  the  amount  of  pecun- 
iary compensation  aAvarded  by  courts  of  justice  for  violation  of  personal  or  property 
rigiits.  In  its  most  extended  sense  it  might  be  said  to  cover  almost  the  whole 
ground  of  legal  prt>cedure;  but  is  used  not  to  represent  inquiry  as  to  what  cases  require 
tile  award  of  damages,  but  rather,  as  to  what  limit  should  be  placed  on  the  award  in 
certain  cases.  The  rules  apply  to  common  law  rather  than  to  equity,  as  the  former  is,  in 
general,  remedial  in  its  nature,  and  the  latter  preventive,  offering  injunctions,  specific 
relief,  etc,  In  early  English  law  the  question  of  damages  was  left  to  the  jury,  while  in 
countries  whose  junsprudence  is  founded  on  the  civil  law,  the  question  was  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  magistrate:  but  common  law  declares  that  the  compensation  must  be 
fixed  by  those  legal  rules  which  form  the  Measure  of  Damages;  though  these  are  not  as 
yet  free  from  contradiction  and  discrepancy.  "The  general  rule,"  says  Story,  "'is  that 
whoever  does  damage  to  another,  is  liable  in  damages  to  the  extent  of  that  injury;  it 
matters  not  whether  it  is  to  the  property  or  person  or  rights  or  reputation  of  another." 
But  not  eveiy  loss  gives  right  to  legal  relief;  the  injuiy  must  be  legal.  Thus  injury  to 
moral  sentiments  has  no  remedy.  Suit  cannot  be  sustained  by  a  private  individual  for  a 
public  wrong,  as  a  highway  nuisance,  unless  there  be  some  element  of  special  injury  to 
him.  Injury  may  consist  in  direct  or  indirect  pecuniary  loss,  value  of  time,  expenses 
such  as  costs  and  counsel  fees,  mental  suffering  and  the  sense  of  wrong  or  insult  arising 
from  the  intention  to  vex  or  annoy.  But  the  law^  will  refuse  to  give  compensation  for 
any  of  these  kinds  of  injury  except  direct  pecuniary  loss  and  the  costs  of  the  suit,  unless, 
indeed,  there  be  present  the  element  of  malice  and  willfulness;  or,  as  has  been  said,  it 
will  divide  the  loss,  discriminating  between  that  which  must  be  borne  by  the  offending 
party  and  that  which  must  be  borne  by  the  sufferer;  but  where  there  is  fraud,  malice,  or 
gross  negligence,  vindictive  or  exemplary  damages  will  be  given.  In  quantity,  the  dam- 
ages may  be  nominal  or  substantial;  nominal  when  there  is  injuria  sine  dainno,  legal 
injury  but  no  actual  loss.  The  giving  of  nominal  damages  often  suffices  to  establisii 
rights  or  titles,  as  in  action  for  trespass  on  lands.  It  is  well  settled  in  American  law  that 
where  there  is  any  invasion  of  right  there  must  be  at  least  nominal  damages,  and  it  is 
often  the  duty  of  the  court  to  so  instruct  the  jury.  In  such  cases  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  hold  the  defendant  for  costs,  if  the  action  is  trifling  and  tinged  with  malice. 

What  may  be  included  under  consequential  damages?  Usually  the  consequences 
must  be  direct  and  immediate;  in  the  words  of  the  N.  Y.  supreme  court,  "must  be  the 
fair  natural  and  legal  result  of  the  breach  of  the  defendant's  agreement.  Prospective  or 
contiinuing  profits  are  usually  excluded,  if  not  very  clearly  the  natural  result."  Thus  in  a 
suit  for  price  of  a  steamer,  the  profits  on  trips  she  might  have  made  were  disallowed. 
But  when  goods  have  deteriorated  in  market  value  the  courts  will  give  compensation  for 
tile  loss.  If  there  is  no  element  of  contingency  and  the  profit  was  certain  and  actual,  it 
will  be  admitted.  In  torts,  also,  the  damages  are  confined  to  direct  consequences,  but 
incidental  expenses  are  sometimes  allowed.  In  a  case  v/here  an  anchor  was  warranted. 
j  it  was  held  that  the  holding  of  the  cable  was  of  the  essence  of  the  warranty,  and  it  was 
even  implied  that  if  the  ship  were  lost  by  the  imperfection  of  the  anchor,  a  suit  would 
lie  for  its  value.  If  an  act  is  ilbgal  or  mischievous  of  itself  the  courts  will  go  far  in  con- 
struing the  law  of  consequential  damages.  If  a  plaintiff  could  have  avoided  the  injury 
without  loss  or  danger  he  cannot  recover;  and  this  law  of  contributory  negligence  is  very 
important  in  torts  such  as  nuisance  or  collision.  As  to  award  of  costs,  there  is  some 
conflict;  but  they  usually  go  with  the  verdict,  unless  the  suit  be  vexatious  and  won  on 
mere  technical  rights.  Though,  as  a  rule,  damages  are  only  allowed  for  injury  up  to 
the  time  action  is  brought,  yet  in  many  cases  of  contracts  where  successive  suits  are 
impossible  from  the  entirety  of  the  contract,  and  in  torts  and  trespass,  greater  latitude  is 
allowed.  If,  in  a  continuing  agreement  the  violation  has.  of  necessity,  entailed  loss  after 
the  bringing  of  action  and  if  the  loss  is  certain  and  ascertainable,  prospective  damages 
will  be  given.  And  in  torts  the  averment  may  be  of  loss  prohnbk;  as,  in  case  of  injury 
by  negligence  of  a  railroad,  it  may  be  set  forth  that  plaintift"s  health  is  permanently 
injured.  In  case  of  a  contract  to  pay  money,  there  can  be  no  consequential  damage 
beyond  legal  interest;    if  it  be  to  door  not  do  some  act,  the  law  will  consider  only 
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tliose  consequences  wliich  seem  to  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties  at  the 
lime;  and  in  case  of  torts  in  which  no  fraud  or  malice  enters,  only  natural  and  proximate 
consequences  are  considered.  In  regard  to  real  estate,  it  was  formerly  thought  to  he  in 
tht!  very  nature  of  actions  for  possession  that  damages  did  not  lie;  but  tliere  has  been 
much  statutory  enactment  on  the  subject,  and  damages  are  now  generally  allowed  in 
acticms  ot  ej('("tment  and  dower.  In  the  first,  the  damage  in  the  actual  ejectment  is 
almost  always  nominal;  but,  though  the  improvements  pass  with  the  land,  mcme  profits 
are  given  to'  the  ]ilaintiff  to  the  extent  of  the  annual  value,  as  well  as  costs  and  some- 
times interest  and  compensation  for  his  trouble.  In  New  York,  for  instance,  interest  is 
allowed  on  rents,  but  all  equitable  defenses  are  admitted.  In  dower  the  English  law  of 
damages  is  governed  by  the  statute  of  Merton,  and  it  is  generally  held  here  that  damages 
jKcrue  after  a  luisband's  death  and  are  to  be  measured  by  one-third  the  mesne  profits; 
but  the  usual  coui-sc  in  dispossession  from  dower  land  is  by  action  of  ejectment,  the  old 
writ  of  dower  having  fallen  in  disuse.  Without  going  into  details  as  to  the  measure  of 
damages  in  cases  of  trespass,  waste,  nuisance,  and  real  covensmts,  it  may  be  said  that 
with  few  exceptions  the  general  rule  of  natural  relation  and  compensation  for  actual 
injury  governs.  In  conlracts,  many  and  important  classes  are  presented,  such  as 
negotiable  paper,  insurance,  sale  and  warranty  of  chattels,  agency  and  suretyship.  In 
allthese  the  jtiry  has  lost  much  of  the  power  possessed  in  former  times,  and  it  is  well 
settled  that  it  is" for  the  court  to  determine  the  measure  of  damages  and  for  the  jury  only 
to  determine  the  amount  under  that  rule.  It  is  clear  that  the  motives  of  the  contracting 
parties  do  not  tix  the  rule,  though  in  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  the  jury  maj'  take 
all  facts  into  consideration,  as  it  is  impossible  to  "formulate  a  law  of  damages  Avhich  will 
cover  the  peculiar  injury.  Other  exceptions  exist;  but,  where  the  contract  is  not  uncon- 
scionable, n  furnishes  the  measure  of  damage  itself.  Contract  price  is  recoverable  and 
actual  loss  is  the  basis  of  compensation,  so  that  quantum  meruit  applies.  With  all  nego- 
tiable paper  the  measure  is  easily  and  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  legal  rate  of  interest. 
Marine  insurance  has  special  laAvs  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
general  average  and  total  and  partial  loss;  in  fire  insurance  the  actual  loss  is  the  measure; 
while  in  life  insurance  no  actual  loss  need  be  shown  by  the  assignee  of  a  policy.  In  con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  personal  propert}'-,  the  vendee  after  breach  of  contract  by  the 
vendor  can,  by  the  usual  rule,  recover  only  the  difference  between  the  contract  price  and 
that  on  the  day  fixed  for  delivery;  but  it  has  been  held  in  cases  involving  stock  transac- 
tions that  the  vendee  can  recover  the  highest  price  reached  by  the  stock  in  the  interval. 
The  vendor  can  recover  full  price  as  against  the  vendee  on  refusal  of  the  latter  to 
receive  the  goods,  even  though  they  are  not  actually  delivered.  Warranty  of  personal 
property  is  governed  as  to  damages  by  the  actual  value  and  not  the  contract  price,  if 
tiiere  be  no  fradulent  representations.  The  principle  has  been  disputed  but  is  now  well 
^ettled  in  this  country.  A  surety  must  pay  the  claim  he  guarantees  before  he  can  sue 
his  pri.ncipal,  iuul  his  damage  is  measured  by  the  amount,  interest,  and  costs.  An  agent  can 
he  sued  by  his  principal  for  the  whole  loss  incurred  by  his  negligence,  even  though  not  the 
direct  consequence  of  his  act;  and  in  such  cases  cannot  offset  his  commission.  In  actions 
against  common  carriers  indemnity  is  afforded  for  actual  loss  at  time  of  injury;  the  value 
of  goods  destroyed  is  estimated  at  the  place  of  destination  and  interest  is  reckoned  under 
the  law  of  that  state.  Where  transportation  of  a  passenger  is  refused,  after  contract  to 
do  .'^o,  the  injury  by  loss  of  time  and  wages  or  profits  is  the  measure.  But  the  loss  must 
he  actual;  thus  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  i)laintilf's  trade  at  the  place  of  destination  wws 
admitted  as  evidence  of  probable  loss  but  not  to  set  the  measure  of  damage;  and  courts 
have  even  said  that  the  expenses  of  an  illness  following  but  not  caused  by  railroad  deten- 
tion and  prolonging  such  detention  might  be  included  in  the  damages,  so  far  as  they 
were  in  excess  of  what  they  would  have  been  elsewhere.  Where  a  telegraph  compatiy 
undertook  to  transmit  a  message  and,  by  their  negligence,  plaintiff  lost  a  chance  to  col- 
lect an  otherwise;  worthless  debt,  the  corporation  was  held  to  be  a  common  carrier  and 
liable.  Other  decisions  are  averse  to  this  doctrine.  Dispute  on  the  point  is  usually 
avoided  by  provisions  made  part  of  the  contract,  disclaiming  such  responsibility.  If  the 
eonipany  is  a  common  carrier  it  is,  in  effect,  an  insurer,  is  bound  to  use  more  more  than 
ordinary  care,  and  liable  for  consequential  damages. 

Interest  is  always  allowed  when  a  sum  is  to  be  paid  at  a  certain  time,  the  law  assum- 
inir  that  legal  interest  begins  at  that  date;  and  the  courts  of  this  country  have  been  very 
liberal  in  infeiring  that  an  understanding  for  interest  existed;  but  if  claims  are  imcertain 
or  unliquidated,  interest  will  not  be  allowed.  A  most  important  distinction  exist,s 
Itetween  licpiidated  damages  and  a  fixed  sum  agreed  upon  as  f\,  penalty,  as  in  bonds.  In 
the  first  case  the  parties  have  fixed  a  sum  certain  as  the  measure  of  damage  from  breach 
of  contract;  but  the  courts  will  often  refuse  to  consider  the  amount  as  intended  to  be 
ahsolufe  and  will  measure  the  actual  loss.  The  intent  of  the  parties  on  the  point  must 
govern  rather  than  the  language.  The  tendency  in  this  country  is  to  frequently  consi<ler 
a  stipidated  sum  as  liquidated  damages  and  but  rarely  to  regard  it  as  a  penalty;  and  the 
first,  especially  if  there  is  appearance  of  usury  or  oppression:  and,  if  there  is  nothing  to 
certainly  determine  the  damages  c»?/Ay?V/e  of  the  stipidation.  they  will  invariably  be  con- 
sidered liquidated.  Recoupment  and  set-oflf  will  be  allowed  even  where  the  demand  is 
not  for  a  liquidated  sum. 

Vindictive  or  exemplary  damages  have  already  been   referred  to.     The   principle 
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applif's  niahily  in  cases  of  tort  nnd  very  materiall}^  enlarges  the  considerations  recrarded 
ill  tixiug  the  measure  of  damages.  Where  there  has  been  maliciousness, or  fraud  or  evil 
intent,  the  jury  may  go  beyond  the  principle  of  compensation  and  punish  defendant  by 
lieavier  damages.  In  torts  the  intent  of  the  wrong-doer  is  of  great  moment,  and  though 
it  may  seem  incongruous  that  tlie  penalty  should  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff  rather  than  to 
the  state,  yet  in  practice  it  is  the  most  effective  mode  of  punisliment.  Tlie  rule  that  the 
jury  may  take  evil  intent  into  consideration  is  now  well  settled  both  in  England  and  in 
the  United  States.  In  cases  of  libel  and  slander  the  law  will  often  not  require  the  least 
})roof  of  actual  injury,  a  distinction  being  drawn  between  words  actionable  per  se  where 
damage  is  presumed,  and  other  libels  in  which  actual  injury  must  be  set  out.  The 
subject  of  measure  of  damages  will  be  found  treated  in  detail  in  works  devoted  to  the 
special  topic  by  Maine,  Field,  and  Sedgwick,  and  its  application  to  various  branches  ,yf 
jurisprudence  is  set  forth  under  many  heads  in  Parsons  On  Contracts,  Greenleaf  0?i  £joi- 
dence,  and  Redtield's  Railroad  Law. 

MEASURES.     See  Weights  and  Measukes,  ante;  Metbic  System. 

MEAT  EXTRACT,  a  substance  of  a  composition  varying  with  the  process  employed, 
extracted  from  l)eef  or  mutton  or  other  animal  flesh,  and  used  as  an  article  of  diet.  The 
well  known  common  beef  tea  is  made  in  various  ways,  and  differs  greatl}'"  in  strength. 
A  common  method,  and  perhaps  the  best  when  required  fresh  and  condensed,  is  to  put 
the  chopped  meat  without  the  addition  of  any  liquid  in  a  bottle  and  immerse  this  in  a 
vessel  of  water  at  about  180"  F.  The  blood,  lymphatic,  and  muscular  juices  ooze  out  of 
the  meat  and  form  a  red  liquid  containing  a  large  amount  of  soluble  nutritious  proteine 
matter.  If  this  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  there  will  be  considerable  coagulation  and 
the  fluid  extract  will  not  be  so  easily  digestible.  If  the  meat,  on  being  heated  to  about 
180'  F.  be  pressed,  most  of  the  nutritious  substances  will  be  expressed,  and  the  extract 
so  obtained,  on  being  evapomted,  may  be  brought  to  any  desirable  degree  of  solidity. 
This  solid  extract,  by  the  addition  of  common  salt,  can  be  kept,  especially  in  closed  jars, 
an  indefinite  length  of  time,  and  makes,  when  mixed  with  hot  water,  an  excellent  beef 
tea  for  the  sick  room.  Another  method  of  making  beef  tea  is  very  common,  and  in 
many  cases  perhaps  the  best,  because  it  is  seldom  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  it  in  too  con- 
densed a  state.  Patients  require  considerable  drink,  and  this  is  conveniently  given  in 
well-seasoned  beef  tea,  made  by  heating  chopped  beef  in  water  to  about  200°  sufficiently 
long  to  extract  most  of  the  nutritious  material.  It  is  more  palatable  than  that  extracted 
by  the  bottle  process,  and  for  food  and  drink  combined  is  in  most  cases  superior.  A 
portion  of  the  meat  may  also  be  boiled  and  made  into  a  broth,  where  the  patient's 
stomach  is  in  a  condition  to  digest  it  readily.  The  albuminoids  are,  of  course,  precipi- 
tated by  boiling,  but  tlie  shreddy  precipitate  may  be  taken  with  the  clear  liquor  often 
with  benefit. 

MECCA  BALSAM.     See  Balsam  or  Balm  of  Gilead,  ante. 

ME'CHAIN,  Pierre  Francois  Andre,  1774-1805;  b.  France;  studied  for  a  time  at 
the  school  des  Fonts  et  Ghaussees,  which  he  was  compelled  to  leave  for  want  of  money. 
He  then  gave  instruction  in  mathematics,  giving  all  his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  astron- 
omy. Soon  afterwards  he  was  accidentally  brought  to  the  notice  of  Lalande,  who  had 
bought  of  him  an  astronomical  instrument,  which  poverty  had  obliged  him  to  sell.  Lalande 
secured  him  a  place  as  government  hydrographer.  In  this  capacity  Mechain  drew  up  a 
number  of  marine  charts,  and  made  a  survey  of  a  part  of  the  French  sea-coast.  He  still 
pursued  his  astronomical  studies,  investigated  the  theory  of  eclipses,  calculated  the  orbits 
of  24  comets,  and  discovered  11.  The  academy  of  sciences  gave  him  its  prize  for  his 
paper  on  the  comet  of  1530,  and  in  1782  he  was  elected  to  membership  of  the  academ.y. 
In  1791  he  was  employed,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  academy,  to  measure  a  portion  of  the 
arc  of  the  meridian  between  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona,  which  the  national  convention  had 
selected  to  form  the  basis  of  their  new  system  of  measures.  He  continued  his  observa- 
tions at  the  Paris  observatory  after  his  return  from  Spain.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
French  board  of  longitude  he  went  once  more  to  Spain  to  continue  his  measurements  of 
the  arc  of  the  meridian,  but  he  was  taken  ill  soon  after  his  arrival  and  died  at  Castellon. 
His  publications  were  not  numerous;  they  are  papers  chiefl}''  on  eclipses  and  the  theory 
of  comets,  contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  to  the  Con- 
naissance  du  Temps  of  which  he  was  at  one  time  editor, 

MECHANICAL  CALCULATION.     See  Calculating  Machine,  ante. 

MECHANICS,  Animal.  A  moment's  reflection  shows  that  this  subject  is  exhaust- 
less,  the  application  of  forces  and  the  variation  in  the  mechanism  being  infinite,  and 
this,  without  embracing  molecular  mechanics  or  kinematics,  which  would  necessarily  be 
involved  in  a  minute  study  of  the  action  of  the  nervous  system.  We  must,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  with  a  few  brief  general  illustrations  of  the  more  obvious  vital 
mechanical  movements.  The  simplest  examples  are  the  hydromechanics  of  some  of  the 
lower  infusoria,  where  the  animal  is  propelled  through  its  native  element  by  the  reaction 
of  water  forced  out  of  a  single  orifice  by  the  contraction  of  the  simple  cell  which  forms 
the  body.  Some  of  these  minute  animals  have  cilia  which  also  serve  as  locomotive 
organs.     Other  hollow  animals  of  a  higher  organization  propel  themselves  through  wat<.u- 
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in  a  sinilrir  manner,  as  tliose  bolonprinsx  to  tlie  Pub-kingdom  ca-lcntorata  (q.v.  in  art. 
Invkktkkuati:  Animals).  These  aiiinuils  are  also  provided  witli  filaineulary  lentat-les 
wliicli  have  contracliU'  properties,  and  Ihe  power  of  forming  lioolcs  or  i)rehensile  organs. 
The  ni'^chani^jm  of  the  eircuhition  in  tlie  cydippe,  a  cadentrate  belonging  to  the  order 
Ctenophora  is  exceedingly  interesting.  It  consists  of  a  complex  canal  system,  the 
tuljnlar  branches  of  which  are  lined  by  a  ciliated  endoderm  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  witiiin  them  the  circulation  of  water.  These  animals,  although  no  doubt  assisted  by 
the  contractions  of  the  body  cavity,  are  propelled  by  certain  organs  called  ctenophores, 
or  pandlel  rows  of  cilia,  whicii  are  arranged  in  combdike  plates  longitudinally  upon 
tlieir  globular  or  oval  bodies.  Some  infusorial  animals,  as  the  rotifera  or  wheel  animal- 
cules," included  in  a  higher  sub-kingdom  (annulosa),  possess  a  highly  mechanical 
organization,  approaching  somewhat,  in  that  respect,  the  insects.  The  characteristic 
wheel  organ  consists  of  a  retractile  disk  carrying  numerous  cilia  which,  by  their  succes- 
sive rapid  vibrations,  produce  the  illusory  appearance  of  a  rotating  wheel.  The  motions 
are  regardetl  as  having  an  action  similar  to  that  of  a  screw  propeller,  and  as  aiding  in 
locomotion  as  well  as  serving  to  throw^  currents  of  water  into  the  mouth.  All  the  move- 
ments in  these  soft-bodied  animals  involve  as  complex  mechanical  principles  as  tho.se 
which  are  exhibited  in  the  action  of  muscles  and  tendons  upon  framework  which  serve 
as  levers  in  the  higher  animals.  The  locomotion  of  fishes  involves  similar  applications 
of  force  in  the  oblique  manner  in  which  the  sides  and  tail  fin  are  brought  to  act  against 
the-  water  in  which  they  swim,  and  also  in  the  position  of  the  pectoral  and  other  fins, 
which  give  direction,  and  are  not — with  the  exception  of  the  dorsal  and  caudal  fins — 
organs l^f  propulsion  in  ordinary  swimming,  as  is  sometimes  supposed.  When  a  fish  is 
coniparatively  quiet  he  may  change  liis  position  by  the  action  of  all  the  fins,  and  a  back- 
ward motionis  often  produced  by  a  paddle  action  of  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins.  Tile 
oblique  action  of  the  sides  of  a  fish  against  the  water  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  a 
ship  when  tacking  against  the  wind,  or  of  the  paddles  of  a  screw  propeller,  or  of  an  oar 
in  sculling,  or  of  a  serpent  in  running  througn  grass,  and  involves  mathematical 
elements  of  all  orders,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex. 

The  attempted  solutions  of  the  application  of  force  in  the  locomotion  of  fishes,  which 
represent  the  whole  of  the  tail  and  latter  part  of  the  body  as  moving  alternately  from 
side  to  side,  and  producing  alternate  periods  of  retarding  and  of  forward  action,  are 
founded  upon  erroneous  views.  No  fish,  not  even  the  clumsiest,  propels  itself  in  accord- 
ance with  such  crude  mechanical  principles.  The  longitudinal  line  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  body  presents  a  number  (depending  upon  the  form  and  flexibility  of  the  fish)  of  ser- 
pentine curves,  of  more  or  less  depth,  wdiose  combined  action  produces  (in  the  most  rapid 
motions)  an  almost  imiform  forward  propelling  force,  and  in  one  direction,  except  wdien 
the  fish  curves  irts  body  for  the  purpose  of  turning,  or  altering  its  course.  The  body  and 
taiffin  do  not  oscillate  in  one  curve,  but  the  fin  is  always  applied  to  the  water  in  a  direc- 
tion which  tends  to  propel  the  body  forward,  and  its  suppleness  and  flexibility  are  qual- 
ities given  to  it  for  this  piu'pose.  The  complex  mechanism  displayed  in  the  higher 
animals  and  in  man  is  all  the  more  interesting  because  of  its  involving  the  simpler  prin- 
ciples of  the  mechanical  powers,  particularly  the  lever  and  pulley,  as  w^ell  as  those  of 
ol)liquc  action  in  fishes,  which  includes  in  its  elements  the  principle  of  the  inclined  plane. 
The  lines  of  force  in  the  action  of  the  muscles,  as  applied  to  the  bones,  undergoing,  as 
they  do,  constant  variation  of  direction,  present,  however,  equally  difficult  mathematical 
problems  if  it  is  required  to  estimate  the  expenditure  of  power.  The  apparatus  for  mas- 
tication and  deglutition  in  various  classes  of  animals  furnishes  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex su1)jects  of  investigation,  one,  indeed,  whose  elements  are,  in  their  final  results, 
insolvable,  on  account  of  the  const<irtly  variable  condition,  quality,  and  quantity  of  food, 
involving,  as  it  does,  constantly  varying  applications  of  muscular  force,  and  constantly 
varying  capacity  and  form  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx.  Most  of  the  movements  are 
produced  automatically,  but  the  perfect  adaptation' of  the  mechanism  to  the  required 
functions  is  none  the  less  w^onderful.  The  masticating  apparatus  in  various  animals  is 
as  variou:-<  as  the  animals  themselves,  and  one  is  adapted  to  the  other  so  perfectly  that 
many  liave  adopted  the  idea  that  the  development  of  the  organism  must  have  kept  pace 
with  the  development  of  an  appetite,  or  a  change  of  circiinistances.  It  is  maintained 
by  others,  however,  that  tinre  are  facts  in  anatomy  Avhich  render  such  progressive 
development  hypotheses  improbable;  as,  for  instance,  the  arrangement  of  the  superior 
oblique  muscle  of  the  eye-ball.  One  end  of  this  muscle  is  attached  to  a  part  of  the 
sphenoid  bone  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit;  it  then  passes  forwards  to  a  cartilaginous  ring 
or  pulley  which  is  attached  to  the  frontal  bone  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  and 
l)ecoming  a  rounded  tendon  it  passes  through  tliis  pulley  and  is  then  turned  backward, 
becoming  again  muscular.  It  tlien  expands  into  a  l)road  band  which  is  inserted  into  the 
sclerotic  coat  of  tin;  posterior  and  outer  surface  of  the  eye-bail.  It  is  dilficult  to  imagine 
how  the  force  of  an  i)ni)endiiig  function,  or  any  physiological  want,  could  cause  the 
develoi)ment  of  such  a  piece  of  a'pparatus.  It  is  so  milch  ofa  contrivance,  to  all  appear- 
ances, that  the  elements  of  design  and  of  immediate  creation  cannot  well  be  denied 
recognition.  The  internal  mechanism  of  the  eye-ball  is  held  to  alTord  as  much  evi- 
dence of  design  as  that  furnished  l)y  the  sui)erior  obli(|ne  muscle.  For  the  purpose  of 
accommodating  the  eye  to  vision  at  different  distances,  among  other  provisions,  th(; 
degree  of  convexity  of  the  crystalline  lens  requires  to  be  constantly  changed.     This  is 
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(4Tected  by  the  ciliary  muscle,  a  circular  organ  situated  at  the  outer  border  of  the  irifi 
and  at  the  junction  of  the  cornea  with  the  sclerotic  coat.  As  examples  of  tlie  "mechan- 
ical powers"  in  the  mechanism  of  the  human  body,  we  find  the  cord  and  pulley  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye,  instanced  above;  the  first  kind  of 
lever,  that  where  the  fulcrum  is  between  the  resistance  and  power,  in  the  support  of  the 
head  upon  the  axis  (the  upper  cervical  vertebra)  and  the  depression  of  the  ot;ciput  and 
elevation  of  the  face  by  the  contraction  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  also  m 
the  arm  when  the  extensor  muscles  act  upon  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna.  Sec 
f^iKELETON.  The  arm  also  affords  an  example  of  the  third  kind  of  lever  when  acted  upon 
by  the  flexor  muscles,  the  power  being  applied  between  the  hand  and  elbow  joint,  which 
is  the  fulcrum.  The  raising  of  the  body  upon  the  toes  is  usually  instanced  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  second  kind  of  lever.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  if  a  person  lies  «pon  tlie 
back  and  places  his  toes  against  a  resisting,  but  movable,  object,  and  pushes  it  away,  he 
will  virtually  be  performing  the  same  mechanical  operation,  as  far  as  the  foot  is  con- 
cerned, as  when  rising  upon  his  toes,  and  the  relations  of  the  toe,  the  ankle  joint,  andtlie 
heel  will  be  precisely  the  same;  that  is  to  say,  the  ankle  joint  will  be  the  fulcrum,  the 
application  of  the  toe  will  be  at  the  point  of  resistance,  and  the  power  will  be  applied  by 
the  tendo-achilles  at  the  heel.  In  raising  one's  self  upon  the  toes,  therefore,  the  ankle 
joint  is  in  reality  a  movable  fulcrum.  Moreover,  the  first  and  second  kinds  of  lever  are 
convertible  into  each  other  by  making  the  resistance  in  the  first  kind  stationary  and 
causing  the  fulcrum  to  move.  "  One  of  the  most  celebrated  and  elegant  essays  upon  ani- 
mal mechanism  is  the  Bridgewater  treatise  for  1834,  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  on  The  Hand, 
its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments  as  Evincing  Design.  The  mechanical  contriv- 
ance known  as  the  toggle  joint,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  mechanical  powT^rs, 
but  which  acts  upon  the  principle  of  the  inclined  plane,  is  exemplified  in  the  knee  joint. 
When  the  knees  are  considerably  bent  it  is  difficult  to  raise  a  heavy  weight,  but  as  the 
legs  become  straighter  the  power  over  resistance  becomes  enormous.  Of  course  the  tog- 
gle, or  knee  joint,  in  this  instance  is  moved  by  the  application  of  muscles  and  tendons 
to  levers  whose  arms  (thighs  and  legs)  are  also  the  arms  of  the  toggle  joint.  In  realitj'' 
the  operation  of  raising  the  body  from  a  sitting  posture  combines  the  principles  of 
1  wo  mechanical  powers,lhe  lever  a'ud  inclined  plane,  the  hip  forming  a  toggle  joint  as 
well  as  the  knee.     See  Toggle  Joint. 

The  mechanics  of  aerial  motion  in  birds  furnishes  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects? 
of  philosophical  inquiry  and  physical  research,  and  has  been  ably  treated  by  the  present 
duke  of  Argyle  in  a  vvork  called  "The  Reign  of  Law."  See  also  in  this  cyclopanlia 
the  article  on  Birds.  An  examination  of  the  anatomy  of  a  bird  is  a  source  of  never- 
ending  admiration  to  the  student  of  natural  history.  It  reveals  ihe  most  perfect  adap- 
tation of  means  to  results — and  results,  too,  which  would  seem  impossible  if  one  had 
never  witnessed  the  phenomenon  of  aerial  flight.  To  watch  a  bird— like  one  of  the 
larger  sea-gulls,  poise  itself  without  flapping  its  wings  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more, 
and  when  the  wind  is  blowing,  for  an  indefinite  space  of  time,  or  as  long  as  the  bird  can 
be  seen,  without  descending  from  its  altitude  of  several  thousand  feet,  but  floating  aloft 
like  a  kite  held  by  a  cord,  now  rising  with  majestic  motion,  and  now  darting  obliquely 
downward  with  immense  speed — is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  recreations.  Scarcely 
less  wonderful  is  the  flight  of  insects,  and  perhaps  none  of  the  class  possess  the  powxr  in 
greater  perfection  than  the  common  fly.     See  Flying,  ante,  and  Insects,  ante. 

MECHANICSBURG,  a  t.  in  s.  Pennsylvania,  incorporated  1826;  in  Cumberland  co. 
in  close  proximity  to  the  iron  region,  at  the  junction  of  the  Cumberland  valley  railroad 
and  the  Dillsburg  branch;  pop.  '70,  2,569.  It  is  8  m.  s.w.  of  Harrisburg,  and  10  m.  e.  of 
Carlisle.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  institute  and  the  Irvuig  college  for 
women,  and  has  excellent  educational  advantages  in  free  schools,  and  a  public  library. 
It  is  lio-hted  with  gas  and  has  an  abundant  water  supply,  and  5  hotels.  Its  mdustries 
are  represented  by  manufactories  of  sashes  and  doors,  paper  mills,  foundries,  and  spoke 
and  bending  M'orks.  It  has  a  variety  of  stores,  is  the  shipping  point  for  iron  ore,  and  a 
depot  for  supplies  for  the  iron  region. 

MECHANICSVILLE,  Battle  of,  fought  at  the  village  of  that  name  in  Henrico  co., 
Ya.,  June  26,  1862.  The  battle-2:round  is  within  7  m.  of  Richmond,  and  the  intervenmg 
country  was  held  by  the  confederates,  commanded  by  gen.  Lee  in  person,  with  his 
forces  stronuly  concentrated  immediatelv  about  the  capital.  Mechanicsville  was  occupied 
bv  the  advjince  of  the  federal  troops-^a  regiment  of  infantry  and  a  battery.  _  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  26th  the  movement  was  begun  by  the  confederate  gen.  A.  P.  Hill  cross- 
ing the  Chickahominy  and  advancing  on  ''the  federals,  who  retired  about  a  mile  to  a 
strongly  intrenched  position  held  bv  iien.  Fitz  John  Porter,  on  the  left  bank  of  Beaver 
Dam 'creek.  This  movement  uncoveTcd  the  Mechanicsville  bridge,  and  enabled  gens. 
Longstreet  and  D.  H.  Hill  to  cross  the  river  and  march  down  its  left  bank  with  the 
design  to  attack  the  federal  communications  with  the  York  river.  But  the  federal  posi- 
tion'was  discovered  to  be  stronger  than  had  been  anticipated  by  gen.  Lee  when  he  made 
Ills  plans;  and  the  confederates  found  themselves  exposed  to  a  galling  fire  of  artillery 
and  musketry,  the  approaches  to  their  line  of  battle  being  over  open  fields  swept  by  their 
batteries.  Continued  assaults  being  unsuccessful,  the  confederates  were  forced  to  retire, 
Avith  a  loss  of  between  3.000  and '4,000;  the  federal  loss  being  under  400,  and  only  a 
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portion  of  their  force  enjrasred.     On  the  arrival  of  Stonewall  Jackson  the  next  day,  the 
federal  position  was  abandoned. 

MECflERINO.     See  Beccafumi,  Domenico. 

MECHI,  John  Joseph,  b.  London,  1802;  of  Italian  descent;  became  in  youth  a  clerk 
in  a  mercantile  house,  and  in  1827  set  up  business  for  himself  and  opened  a  cutler's  shop. 
Havin<>-  obtained  a  patent  for  a  "made  razor  strop," he  acquired  a  fortune  from  its  sale, 
.md  in^l840  bouirlit  a  fann  of  170  acres  at  Tiptree  Heath,  Essex,  making  experimeiits  in 
M-ientitic  agriculture.  He  was  ridiculed  for  his  experiments,  but  by  deep  draining, 
<team  plou^hinir,  and  bv  liquid  manures  conveyed  through  subterraneous  pipes,  he  made 
his  farm  bcfore'sterile  verv  fertile  and  protilable,  and  indeed  one  of  the  notable  farms  in 
England.  He  has  been  an  alderman  and  sherilf  of  London,  and  was  a  commissioner  to 
I  lie"'paris  exhibition  of  18o.j.  He  has  \)nh\is\nid  Letters  on  Agricultural  Improve  merits; 
Kepenntaits  in  Dr^ii/Kff/e;  How  to  Farm  Projitahly. 

MECKEL'S  GANGLION,  or  Sphenopalatine  Ganglion,  the  largest  of  the  four 
svmpathetic  ganglia  situated  in  the  cephalic  region,  the  others  being  the  ophthalmic 
uVv.).  the  otic  (((.v.),  and  the  sub-maxillary  (q.v.).  It  lies  in  the  spheuo-maxillary  fossa, 
close  to  the  si>heno-palatiue  foramen.  It  is  triangular  or  heart-shaped,  of  a  reddish  gi'ay 
color,  and  was  first  described  by  Meckel.  It  is  connected  with  the  superior  maxillary 
nerve,  which  is  a  branch  of  the'  fifth  cranial  nerve  (sensory),  with  the  seventh  cranial 
nerve,  called  the  facial  (motor),  and  with  the  carotid  plexus  (sympathetic)  through  the 
vidian  nerve.  Its  branches  are  divided  into  four  groups:  1.  Ascending,  passing  to 
the  orbit  of  the  e3'e;  2.  Descending,  passing  to  the  palate;  3.  Internal,  passing  to  the  nose; 
4.  Posterior,  passing  to  the  pharynx. 

MECKLENBUKG,  a  co.  in  s.w.  part  of  North  Carolina,  bordering  at  the  s.  on  South 
Carolina,  and  w.  on  Catawba  river;  650  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  24,299,  since  considerably 
iucreasetl.  The  surface  is  hilly,  ;md  there  are  large  forests,  but  a  great  part  of  the  soil 
is  productive — cotton,  grass,  and  Indian  com  being  the  staples.  Granite  and  gold  are 
found;  the  amount  of  the  latter  obtained  in  a  year,  according  to  the  census  of  1870,  is 
over  *60,000.  At  Charlotte,  situated  almost  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  county,  several 
important  railroads  form  a  junction.  These  are  the  Atlanta  and  Charlotte  (part  of  the 
Piedmont  air  line),  Charlotte,  Columbia  and  Augusta,  Atlantic,  Tennessee  and  Ohio,  and 
the  North  C:arolina  railroads.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  independence,  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  region  distinguished  themselves  for  their  ardent  patriotism,  and  as  being  the 
first  community  in  the  country  formally  to  renounce  allegiance  to  the  British  crown, 
w  hich  they  did  in  May,  1775. 

MECKLENBUKG,  a  co.  in  s.  central  Virginia,  bounded  on  the  s.  by  North  Carolina; 
drained  by  the  Meherrin  river,  which  forms  its  n.  boundary,  and  also  by  the  Roanoke; 
(150  s(j.m. ;  pop.  '80,  24,611.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  broken,  but  remarkably  fertile. 
The  chief  products  are  tobacco,  Indian  corn,  and  wheat.  Of  tobacco  there  were  over 
2.<M)().()()()  ll)s.  raised  in  1870.  Granite  (piarries  are  found  in  the  district.  It  is  intersected 
l)y  the  Koanoke  Valley  railroad.     Capital,  Boydton. 

MECKLENBURG  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE.  This  is  a  document 
sufficiently  near  in  tenor  to  the  declaration  of  the  continental  congress  to  warrant  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  in  claiming  prioritj^  of  action;  but  that  action  w^as  by  only  one 
colony,  in  Iced,  by  the  citizens  of  one  county — the  other  by  all  the  colonies  in  perfect 
harmony  The  statement  generally  accepted  in  the  state  is  that  at  a  public  meeting  in 
Chariot ic,  Mccklenbiu-g  co.,  held  May  20,  1775,  a  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted,  and  a 
copy  is  produced.  Other  accounts  date  the  meeting  May  31.  The  tenor  of  the  resolu- 
tions is  in  harmony  with  the  declaration  of  July  4,  1776";  but  that  must  have  been  true 
of  all  public  dt'clarations  of  the  people  tlu^n  in  rebellion. 

MECT)S'TA.  a  co.  in  w.  Michigan,  intersected  by  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  rail- 
road, and  a  branch  of  the  Chicag(*  and  West  Michigan,  terniinating  at  Big  Rjipids;  576 
sq.m.;  pop.  'HO,  13,973—10,479  of  American  birth,' 317  colored.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Aluskegon  and  Chippewa  rivers.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  and  extensively  covered 
with  forest.s  of  oak  and  pine,  furnishing  goodl)uilding  timber,  with  groves  of  sugar 
maple.  Its  soil  is  f(;rtile  and  well  adapted  to  wheat,  other  kinds  of  grain,  and  dairy 
products.  Some  attention  is  paid  to  the  raising  of  stock.  The  Muskegon  river  supplies 
extensive  water-power,  and  its  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  shingles, 
furniture,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Big  Rapids. 

MEDARY,  Samcel,  1801-64;  b.  Penn. ;  received  only  a  common-.school  education, 
and  becamt;  a  printer.  He  entered  into  ])olitics,  and  sustained  gen.  Jack.son;  and  for 
many  years  edited  the  Ohio  Statesman.  From  1857  to  1860,  he  was  governor  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Minnesota  and  Kansas,  in  each  case  for  two  years.  He  had  previously  been 
offered  the  position  of  minister  to  ("hili,  which  he  refused.  He  established  the  Coln/mhus 
('risi,s,  at  Columbus.  ()..  and  conliruied  to  conduct  and  edit  it  until  his  death.  In  1869 
his  many  personal  and  political  friends  erected  a  costlv  and  beautiful  monument  to  his 
memory. 

MEDE,  or  MEADE,  .Iohkph.  1586-1638;   b.   Berden,  Essex,  Eng.     While  a  bov  at 
-school  at  Wetherfield  he  ac(;identally,  on  a  visit  to  London,  picked  up  a  eopv  of  Bellar 
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mine's  Hebrew  grammar,  and  soon  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  the  language.  He 
graduated  at  Christ  church,  Cambridge,  in  1610.  His  learning  at  this  time  is  spoken  of 
as  extraordinary.  His  first  work  was  De  Sanctiiate  Relativa,  addressed  to  bishop  Andrews 
who  requested  him  to  become  his  domestic  chaplain.  Declining  this  he  was  soon  after- 
ward made  a  fellow  of  his  college,  and  reader  of  the  Greek  lectures  on  Sir  Walter  Mild- 
may's  foundation,  which  office  he  occupied  till  his  death.  In  1618  he  took  his  degree  of 
B.D.  The  provostship  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  offered  him  twice,  in  1627  and  1630, 
through  the  influence  of  archbishop  Usher,  he  declined,  preferring  the  retirement  of  col- 
lege for  study.  He  was  distinguished  for  meekness,  modesty,  and  liberality,  devoting 
the  tenth  of  his  small  income  to  charitable  and  pious  purposes.  His  learning  was  vari- 
ous and  profound.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  mathematics,  medicine,  the  various 
branches  of  natural  science,  history,  antiquities,  and  the  literature  and  sciences  of  the 
East,  His  chief  work  was  Glams  Apocalyptica,  translated  into  English  in  1643,  the  first 
rational  attempt,  according  to  bishop  Hurd,  to  interpret  the  apocalypse.  His  complete 
works  were  collected  after  his  death  in  one  folio  volume  by  Dr.  W  orthingtoft,  with  a  life 
of  the  author. 

MEDEOLA.     See  Indian  Cucumber. 

MEDFORD,  a  t.  in  Massachusetts,  on  the  Mystic  river  at  the  head  of  navigation  and 
near  the  Mystic  pond,  which  forms  a  part  of  its  boundary  and  supplies  water  to  certain 
sections  of  Boston;  pop.  '80,  7,573.  It  is  4  m.,  n.w.  of  Boston,  on  the  Boston  and  Maine, 
and  Boston,  Lowell,  and  Nashua  railroads,  and  is  the  seat  of  Tufts  college  (Universalist). 
It  has  a  public  library,  a  savmgs  bank,  2  newspapers,  a  reading  room ;  excellent  public 
schools,  7  churches,  and  a  town  house.  It  has  many  beautiful  residences  occupied  by 
men  of  business  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  has  delightful  drives  and  lovely  scenery. 
The  celebrated  Medford  rum  is  manufactured  here,  and  it  has  manufactories  of  tin  ware, 
harness,  leather,  crackers,  woolen  goods,  cotton  cloths,  buttons,  carpets,  oil  silk,  boots 
and  shoes,  and  bricks.     In  former  times  it  numbered  ship-building  among  its  industries. 

MEDHURST,  Walter  Henry,  an  Enghsh  missionary;  1796-1857;  b.  London;  edu- 
cated for  the  ministry,  and,  by  appointment  of  the  London  missionary  society  in  1810, 
labored  successfully  in  India,  Malacca,  and  other  Asiatic  countries,  and  afterwards  set- 
tled in  Batavia,  Java,  where  he  remained  eight  years,  performing  missionary  work  also  in 
Borneo.  In  1845  he  was  sent  to  China,  and  settled  at  Shanghai.  He  had  charge  of  the 
printing  establishment,  which  before  this  had  been  worked  at  Batavia,  but  he  novv 
removed  it  to  Shangliai,  and  began  to  print  sermons  and  tracts.  For  six  years  he  per- 
formed mission  work  in  the  interior  of  China  amid  much  peril.  He  was  much  opposed 
by  the  Romanists  in  the  year  1847,  yet  34,000  copies  of  various  works  were  printed,  and 
500  tracts  were  weekly  distributed.  During  this  year  delegates  from  several  stations 
convened  in  Shanghai  for  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament,  In  this  work  he  was 
engaged  till  1850,  when  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  Old  Testament.  In  1856  he  returned 
to  England  in  impaired  health,  and  died  three  days  after  his  arrival.  He  was  a  faithful 
missionary,  and  a  distinguished  oriental  scholar.  He  was  well  versed  in  the  Chinc'^e, 
Japanese,  Javanese,  and  other  languages,  besides  Dutch  and  French,  in  all  of  which  he 
wrote.  His  special  works  are:  China,  its  State  and  Prospects,  with  Especial  Reference  to 
the  Diffusion  of  the  Oospel;  Dissertation  on  the  Theology  of  the  Chinese;  The  Chinese  Ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures;  A  Chinese  Dictionary;  A  Japanese  and  English  Vocabulary;  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Hokkien  Dialect;  Translation  of  a  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  Language.- 
of  China,  Corea,  and  Japan;  Notes  on  Chinese  Grammar;  Chinese  Dialogues.  He  A'as 
engaged  also  on  the  following  works:  Chinese  Repository,  20  vols, ;  Chinese  Miscellaniex, 
3  vols.  He  published  also  an  Account  of  the  Mcdayan  Archipelago,  and  A  Glance  at  thr. 
Interior  of  China. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  in  the  U,S.  Army  and  Navy,  See  Uniteb  States 
Army;  United  States  Navy. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE,     See  Jurisprudence,  Medical. 

MEDICI,  Catharine  de'.     See  Catharine  de'  Medici,  ante. 

MEDICI,  Marie  de'.     See  Marie  de'  Medici,  ante. 

MEDILL,  Joseph,  b.  New  Brunswick,  1823;  while  still  quite  young,  removed  to 
Massillon,  O,,  studied  law,  and  began  his  experience  as  a  journalist  in  1849,  when  he 
established  a  free-soil  paper  at  Coshocton,  O,  In  1852  he  was  in  Cleveland,  where  he 
founded  the  Forest  City,  a  whig  paper;  and  in  1854  was  among  those  who  organized  the 
new  republican  party  in  Oliio.  In  1855,  in  company  with  two  partners,  he  bought  the 
(Chicago  Tribune;  and  in  1874,  after  his  return  from  a  tour  in  Europe,  he  purchased  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  paper  and  became  editor-in-chief,  a  position  which  he  continues 
to  retain  (1881),  In  1870  Mr,  Medill  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  constitutional  conven- 
tion; in  1871  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  U,  S,  civil  service  commission;  and  in 
the  latter  year  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Chicago, 

IMEDINA,  a  co,  m  n,e,  Ohio,  It  is  traversed  by  Black  and  Rocky  rivers  and  Chip- 
pewa creek,  and  by  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  and  the  Cleveland  and  Wheeling  rail- 
roads; 425  sq,m.  fpop. '80,  21,454 — 17,844  of  American  birth.     The  soil  is  undulating 
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and  shows  ranch  clay.     All  the  common  a,2:i-iciiltural  productions  arc  staples,  and  coul  is 
found  in  the  region.     There  are  nianutactories  of  harnesses,  lumber,  and  cheese. 

MEDINA,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Texas;  1175  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  4,492—3,463  of  American 
birth.  The  county,  bounded  on  the  n.e.  by  Medina  river,  is  drained  also  by  Kio  Hondo 
and  Seco  creek.  It  is  not  particularly  productive,  water  and  timber  Ijeing  scarce.  Stock- 
raising  is  the  chief  industry,  and  in  1870  there  were  over  40,000  head  of  cattle.  Chief 
town,  Castroville. 

MEDIOLA'NUM,  the  ancient  capital  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  now  Milan.  It  lay  along 
a  little  streani,  whose  modern  name  is  the  Olona,  on  a  plain  between  the  rivers  Ticinus, 
now  the  Ticino,  and  Addua,  now  the  Adda.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Insubres,  whose  capital  city  it  was,  and  who  named  it  after  a  village  in  Transalpine 
Gaul,  whence  they  had  emigrated.  It  is  first  heard  of  in  the  time  of  the  Gallic  wars, 
but  was  of  little  importance,  till,  with  the  Insubres,  it  submitted  to  the  Romans.  190  B.C. 
Its  situation  in  the  center  of  the  plain  of  n.  Italy  made  it  a  favorite  place  of  residence, 
and  by  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  gained  some  consequence.  Its  most  prosperous  period 
was  in  the  4th  c,  in  the  early  part  of  which  the  emperor  Maximian  selected  it  for  his  resi- 
dence. It  was  adorned  with  elegant  public  buildings,  temples,  theaters,  baths,  a  mint,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century  Ansonius  ranks  it  as  sixth  among  the  cities  of  the 
empire.  It  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Romans  in  their  campaigns  against  the  barbari- 
ans. Its  prosperity  continued  till  Ilonorius,  in  403,  withdrew  to  Ravenna,  at  the  time 
of  the  Visigofhic  invasion  under  Alaric.  It  was  sacked  by  Attila,  but  the  Gothic  kings 
re-established  it  as  the  imperial  capital  about  476  It  was  captured  soon  after  b}'  Belisa- 
rius.  but  in  .")o9  it  was  recaptured  by  the  Goths  and  Burgundians,  and  burned ;  and  300,000 
of  its  inhabitants  are  said  (almost  incredibly)  to  have  been  massacred  on  this  occasion. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  became  a  great  commercial  city.     See  Milan,  ante. 

MEDJIDIEH,  a  t.  in  European  Turkey,  called  by  the  name  of  the  sultan  Abdul 
Med j id,  and  now  tlie  principal  place  in  the  Dobrudja.  It  was  of  little  importance  till 
after  tlie  Crimean  war,  wlien  a  large  number  of  Tartars  immigrated  to  Kustendji,  23  m. 
distant,  and  worked  upon  the  railroad  l)elween  the  Danube  and  Kustendji.  These  and 
other  Tartar  immigrants  afterwards  settled  at  Medjidieh,  and  by  18G2,  the  number  of 
Tartar  immigrants  alone  was  estimated  at  40,000,  There  are  no  trustworthy  means  for 
forming  an  estimate  of  its  present  size,  but  it  has  probably  largely  decreased. 

]\IEDLEY,  John,  d.d.  ;  b.  England,  1804;  educated  at  Oxford  university,  where 
he  look  the  degree  of  b.a.  with  high  honors  at  AVadham  college  in  1826,  and  the  degree 
of  M.A.  in  1830.  After  taking  orders  in  the  church  of  England,  he  obtained,  and  for 
some  years  held,  a  living  at  Exeter,  and  was  soon  after  made  precentor  of  the  cathedral 
in  that  town.  In  1845  he  was  made  bishop  of  the  newly  formed  diocese  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  was  the  first  to  hold  that  position. 

MEDOC.     See  French  Wines. 

3IED0WS,  Sm  William,  17381-813;  b.  in  England;  in  1756  entered  the  British 
army,  in  which  he  served  for  many  years;  first  in  GeiTnany,  then  in  the  war  with  the 
American  colonies,  where  he  conmianded  the  55th  regt.,  but  was  soon  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  1st  brigade  of  grenadiers  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  at  tlie 
battles  of  the  Brandywinc  and  St.  Lucie.  He  afterward  resided  in  India  from  1781  to 
1793;  where  he  occu])ied  several  posts  of  responsibility,  and  was  governor  of  Madrid 
from  1790  to  1792.  His  military  renown  was  greatly  increased  by  gallant  conduct  at 
the  siege  of  Seringapatam  and  the  rank  of  lieut.gen.  was  conferred  upon  him.  After 
his  return  to  England  he  for  some  time  was  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  after- 
ward succeeded  Cornwallis  as  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland,  (1801-03). 

MEDUELA  SPINALIS.     See  Spinal  Cord,  ante. 

MEDUSA.     See  Gouoo.  or  GoiuiON,  ante. 

MED  WAY,  a  t.  in  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Charles  river,  and  the  Woonsocket 
division  of  the  New  York  tuid  New  England  railroad;  pop.  3,721.  It  has  6  cliurches,  8 
schools.  4  public  halls,  a  lil)rary,  a  savings  bank,  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  manufac- 
tures of  boots  and  shoes,  brick,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  leather,  organs,  bells,  etc. 

3IEEK.  Ai-EXANDER  Beaukort,  1814-65;  b.  S.  C. ;  was  a  graduate  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Alabama;  and  having  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  of  the 
state  in  1835.  At  this  time  he  interested  himself  in  politics,  and  edited  a  democratic 
paper  called  the  F/r/f/  of  the  Union.  He  s(a-ved  as  a  lieut.  of  volunteers  in  the  war 
airainst  the  Seminolcs  in  IKJC).  He  was  afterwards  attorney-genfral  of  the  state,  and  in 
1H:}0  edited  a  liternry  monthly  at  Tuscaloosa  called  the  Soiifh.'on.  He  was  made  county 
judge  in  1842;  in  1845  l)ecame  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  solicitor  of  the  treasury  in 
Washington;  was  U.  S.  district  attornc^y  for  the  southern  district  of  Alabama  1846-50; 
and  in  1853  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  having  been  also  for  5  years  as.sociate 
editor  of  the  Mobile  Dnihj  llffiiMev.  In  the  legislature  judge  !Meek  distinguished  himself 
by  organizing  and  establishinji-  the  free-school  system  in  Alabama.  He  was  judge  of 
probate  in  Mobile  county  in  1854:  and  in  1859  wa's  again  in  the  legislature,  and  held  the 
oflice  of  speaker.  He  wrote  and  publislied  several  volumes  of  poems,  sketches  and  other 
fugitive  efforts,  besides  having  compiled  a  history  of  Alabama.     He  was  an  enthusiastic 
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and  ver}-  able  ches?;-player,  and  was  one  of  the  foremost  contestants  in  the  first  chess 
touniaraent,  held  in  New  York  in  1857,  when  he  met  on  equal  terms  such  players  as 
Morpliy,  Paulsen,  Marasche,  Fiske,  Thompson,  etc. 

MEEKER,  a  co.  in  central  Minnesota,  drained  by  the  North  Fork  of  the  Crow  nver, 
on  the  Si.  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad;  560  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  11,789 — 7, 567 of  American  birth. 
The  surface  is  diversified,  and  much  of  it  heavily  wooded  with  maple,  elm,  ash,  and  oak. 
Tlie  soil  is  fertile  and  produces  large  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and  Indian  corn.  There  are 
.1  number  of  saw  and  flouring  mills.     County  seat,  Litchfield. 

MEEKER,  Joseph  Rusling,  b.  Newark,  N.  J.,  Apr.  27,  1827;  educated  at  common 
B<^hools  in  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.  Early  showed  a  taste  for  painting.  After  3  years' 
study  in  New  "York,  1845-48,  he  went  to  Buffalo,  opened  a  studio,  and  was  an  associate 
there  with  W.  H.  Beard  and  Thomas  Le  Clear,  also  artists.  From  1852  to  1859  he 
worked  at  Louisville  with  moderate  success,  and  in  1859  w^nt  to  St.  Louis.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he  joined  the  navy  service  as  paymaster.  While  on  a  gun- 
boat on  the  lower  Mississippi  river  he  first  saw  those  weird  swamp  and  lowland  forest 
s<;enes  from  the  sketches  of  which  he  has  since  made  numerous  paintings  in  a  field  all 
his  own,  with  felicitous  rendering  of  the  dreamy  languor  in  the  hazy  air  of  cypress 
swamps,  and  moss-draped  groves  of  oak.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  St.  Louis  art  society,  and  thrice  its  president;  also  an  active  member  of 
tlie  St.  Louis  academy  of  fine  arts.  He  is  the  writer  of  an  article  on  Turner  in  the 
Western  Mcigazine  (Dec,  1877),  St.  Louis. 

MEER'MAN,  Gerard,  Baron,  1722-71,  b.  Holland;  studied  jurisprudence  at  Leyden, 
and  soon  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  learned  laAV  writer.  He  held  but  two  public  offices, 
that  of  pensionary  of  Holland,  to  which  he  was  nominated  in  1748;  and  of  envoy  to  Eng- 
Lmd,  whither  he  was  sent  in  1757.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  researches  on  law  or 
the  art  of  printing.  On  the  latter  subject  he  wrote  his  Origines  Typographicce,  1765, 
wherein  he  claimed  for  his  countryman  Lawrence  Koster  the  honor  of  the  invention  of 
])rinting.  His  great  legal  work  in  the  JSfovus  2 hesaurus  Juris  Cmlis  et  Canonici,  which 
appeared  from  1751  to  1754,  in  7  volumes. 

MEETING,  is  the  name  applied  by  the  society  of  Friends  to  their  various  assemblies 
for  worship  and  for  the  management  of  official  business.  1.  To  their  usual  gatherings 
(m  several  days  of  the  week  for  worship,  meditation  and  instruction.  2.  The  monthly 
meeting  is  an  assembh^  of  members  from  several  contiguous  congregations,  charged  with 
nvaking  provision  for  the  poor  and  for  the  education  of  children;  with  the  admission  of 
persons  desirous  of  joining  the  society:  with  giving  attention  to  the  proper  performance 
of  religious  and  moral  duties  among  Friends;  and  with  the  administration  of  needed  dis- 
cipline. In  this  last  duty  is  included  the  appointment  of  committees  to  see  that  the  rules 
are  observed  and  to  settle  diificulties  among  members  by  private  admonition  and  counsel 
so  as  if  possible  to  prevent  their  being  brought  before  the  meeting.  And  even  when 
cases  are  introduced  to  the  meeting  similar  committees  are  appointed  to  settle  them 
informally  if  possible.  In  all  disputes  the  practice  of  the  society  is  to  refrain  from  going 
to  law.  It  therefore  directs  all  its  members  to  harmonize  their  differences  by  prompt 
and  inxpartial  arbitration.  To  the  monthly  meeting  belongs  the  allowing  and  solemnizing 
of  marriages.  It  keeps  a  record  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  among  its  members.  3. 
The  quarterly  meeting  is  composed  of  sevei'al  monthly  meetings.  It  receives  answers 
from  the  monthly  meetings  to  questions  it  had  sent  to  them  concerning  the  conduct  of 
tlieir  members  and  of  the  care  taken  of  them.  The  statements  thus  received  are  con- 
densed into  a  report,  also  expressed  in  answer  to  inquiries  previously  received,  sent  by 
'representatives  to  the  yearly  meeting.  The  quarterly  meeting  receives  appeals  from  the 
judgment  of  monthly  meetings  and  has  supervision  over  their  neglect  of  discipline  and 
care.  4.  The  yearly  meeting  has  the  general  superintendence  of  the  society  in  the  coun- 
try in  which  it  is  established;  and  therefore  as  the  accounts  which  it  receives  discover 
the  state  of  inferior  meetings,  as  particular  exigencies  require,  or  as  the  meeting  is 
impressed  wdth  a  sense  of  duty,  it  gives  forth  its  advice,  makes  such  regulations  as  appear 
to  be  requisite,  or  excites  to  the  observance  of  those  already  made,  and  sometimes  appoints 
committees  to  visit  those  quarterly  meetings  which  appear  to  be  in  need  of  immediate 
advice.  At  the;  yearly  meeting  a  sub-conmdttee  called  tlu;  morning  meeting  is  appointed 
to  revise  the  official  manuscripts  piior  to  their  publication  and  also  to  grant  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  yearly  meeting  certificates  of  approval  to  those  miidsters  who  "  have  a  con- 
cci-n"  to  travel  in  tlie  work  of  tlie  ininistryln  foreign  parts  in  addition  to  those  granted  by 
their  monthly  and  quarterly  meetings.  Appeals  from  the  quarterly  meetings  are  heard  by 
the  yearly  meetings.  There  are  10  such:  in  London,  Dublin,  New  England,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Ohio,  and  Indiana. — The  Quarterly 
MEETING  in  the  Methodist  church  is  a  general  meeting,  of  the  stewards,  leaders,  and 
other  otticers,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  the  general  business  of  the  "circuit"  or 
"  district. "  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  it  is  presided  over  by  the  ' '  presiding  elder," 
or  by  the  minister  in  charge.  Its  special  object,  in  addition  to  celebrating  the  love-feast, 
is  to  examine  the  spiritual  and  financial  condition  of  the  church. 

MEGA  C'EROPS,  an  extinct  genus  of  animals  found  in  the  miocene  formation  of 
Colorado  by  prof.  O.  C.  Marsh  of  Yale  college.     They  belong,  with  other  genera,  titano- 
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thenum,  diconodon,  and  brontotJierinm.,  to  the  family  Brontotheridse  of  Marsli,  \vhich 
liave  four  nearly  equal  toes  in  the  fore  feet,  and  three  in  the  hind  feet,  as  in  the  tapirs. 
In  size  and  conformation  of  skeleton  they  resemble  the  eh^phants,  but  they  had  shorter 
IinU)s  and  probably  no  proboscis,  but  a  tapir-like  nose.  Skull  elongated,  brain  cavity 
very  small,  tlie  cerebral  hemispheres  scarceh'  covering  the  olfactory  lobes.  A  pair  of 
horn  cores  is  placed  transversely  upon  the  maxillary  bones  in  both  sexes.  They  belong 
to  that  section  of  the  order  of  ungulates  called  pbriffsoddctyh,  (q.  v.). 

MEGAC  EROS  HIBERNICUS,  or  great-horned  Irish  elk,  an  extinct  species  of 
gigantic;  deer  whose  bones  are  found  in  the  (juaternary  deposits  of  marl  in  the  peat 
swamps  of  Ireland,  and  also  of  England,  as  well  as  in  bone  caverns.  The  largest  weio 
11  ft.  in  height  to  the  tips  of  the  antlers,  which  were  12  ft.  across.  The  females  had  no 
antlers.  The  bones  were  proportionately  stronger  than  in  living  species,  and  the  cervical 
vertebra?  of  the  males  were  very  heav}'  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  massive  horn'-. 
The  dentition  was  of  the  ordinary-  ruminant  type.  They  are  regarded  as  intermediate 
between  the  reindeer  and  fallow-deer,  and  their  fossils  are  exclusively  post-tertiary,  bui 
not  extending  to  the  historic  period. 

MEGADAC  TYLUS,  a  name  given  by  prof.  Edw^ard  Hitchcock  to  an  extinct  genus 
of  bird-like  reptiles  whose  fossils  are  found  in  mesozoic  formations  of  the  Connecticut 
valley.  The  leg  bones  of  one  of  these  were  slender  and  hollow,  and  the  walls  thin  and 
dense,  as  in  birds.  Its  tracks  were  for  a  long  time,  with  others  in  the  same  locality, 
regarded  as  those  of  birds. 

MEGADEKMA.     See  Bat,  ante. 

MEGALONYX.     See  Megatherium,  ante. 

MEGALOPOLIS,  the  later  capital  of  Arcadia,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  was  situated  on 
the  river  llelisson,  in  the  center  of  a  spacious  plain  on  the  n.w\  border  of  Arcadia.  It  is 
>aid  to  have  been  founded  in  370  B.C. ;  being  suggested  by  Epaminondas,  after  the  battle 
of  Leuctra  and  designed  to  become  the  capital  and  stronghold  of  the  xVrcadian  confeder- 
ation against  Sparta.  It  occupied  three  years  in  building,  and  was  then  settled  by  draw- 
ing upon  the  population  of  40  different  towns.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  insig- 
nificant in  comparison  to  the  size  of  the  city,  and  the  latter  never  rose  to  the  height  of 
importance  that  was  anticipated  for  it.  The  Theban  supremacy  being  overthrown,  it 
was  forced  to  ally  itself  to  Macedonia,  in  order  to  strengthen  itself  against  Sparta.  In 
222  B.C.,  the  Si)artan  king,  Cleomenes  III.  surprised  the  city,  and  a  large  number  of  its 
magnificent  buildings  were  destroyed.  Some  of  its  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sw^ord, 
and  the  remainder  tied  to  Messene.  Later  on  the  fugitives  returned  and  rebuilt  their 
city,  which,  liowever,  never  after  recovered  its  former  importance.  Megalopolis  w^as  the; 
Itirthplace  of  the  celebrated  Greek  gen.  Philopcemen,  who  fought  bravely  in  defense  of 
tiic  city  against  the  Spartan  king  Cleomenes.  Polybius,  the  Greek  historian,  was  also  a 
native  of  Megalopolis,  his  father  being  the  head  of  the  Achfean  league  after  the  death  of 
Philopcemen.  A  statue  in  honor  of  Polybius  w^as  erected  in  his  native  city  during  his 
life. 

^rEG.\NTIC.  a  co.  in  Canada,  Province  of  Quebec,  intersected  in  the  w.  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  railway;  745  sq.m.;  pop.  18,878.  Its  surface  is  undulating  and  drained  by 
lake  St.  Francis,  lake  Inverness,  lake  Joseph,  and  lake  William,  the  Becancour  river, 
jind  the  Hive:-  du  Chene.  Its  mineral  products  are  iron  and  cop])er,  which  are  found  in 
abundance.  It  has  tanneries,  grist  and  saw  mill;  and  fulling  mills.  County  seat,  Leeds 
village. 

MEG'APHONE,  a  combination  of  the  speaking-trumpet  and  ear-trumpet,  devised  by 
Afr.  P^dison.  It  consists  of  two  large  funnels,  each  about  7  ft.  long  and  3i  ft.  across  the 
mouth,  and  connected  at  the  smaller  end  with  a  flexible  tube  having  a  dp  suitable  to 
apply  to  the  ear.  Slight  sounds  may  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  over  1000  feet.  By  the 
use  of  a  large  speaking-trumpet  a  conversation  may  be  carried  on  between  two  stations 
two  miles  apart. 

MEG'ARA  (Meoahts,  ante)  was  about  20  m.  n.w.  from  Athens  and  built  at  the  base 
of  two  hill:^,  Caria  and  Alcathous,  each  defended  by  a  citadel.  Two  walls,  built  by  the 
.Vtheiiians  during  their  protectorate  over  Megara.  between  461  and  445  B.C.,  ran  down 
from  the  city  to  its  harbor,  Nis;ea.  In  the  tirne  of  Pausanias,  the  Megarian  capital  bad 
many  temples  and  public  buildings,  of  which  oidy  the  most  scanty  ruins  have  been 
preserved.  According  to  its  local  legends,  the  city  Avas  named  for  its  "founder,  Megarus, 
;i  Boeotian,  son  of  .Vpollo.  Its  walls,  which  wen;  razed  by  Minos,  were  said  to^  have 
been  rebuilt  by  Alcathous.  the  son  of  Pelops.  Hyperion,  son  of  Agamemnon,  is  repre- 
sented as  the  last  king,  after  whose  death  the  government  became  republican.  In  his- 
toric times  the  city  seems  to  have  been  under  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  from  whom  it 
was  wrested  by  Dorians  from  the  Peloponnesus.  It  was  now  colonized  by  Mes,senians 
and  Corinthians,  and  a(lopt(Hl  Dorian  institutions.  At  a  time  not  definitely  known  it 
ceased  to  be  subject  to  Corinth,  and  as  an  independent  state  rose  to  a  high  degree  of 
j)ower.  It  sent  out  many  colonies,  of  wlii(;li  the  most  famous  were  Bvzanlium.  (:iialce- 
don.  and  the  Sicilian  Meirara.  It  rivaled  Athens  as  a  naval  power,  and  for  a  long  time; 
kept  possession  of  S.damis,  in  spite  of  the  continued  efforts  of  the  Atlienians  to  recapture 
it.     The  government  had  originally  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Dorian  landed  aristocracy. 
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from  whom  it  was  usurped  about  630  B.C.  by  Theagenes,  who  led  the  popular  faction, 
and  established  himself  as  absolute  ruler  of  the  state.  Upon  his  expulsion,  soon  after,  a 
fierce  contest  took  place  between  the  democratic  and  aristocratic  parties,  of  which  Theoi;-- 
nis,  a  bitter  partisan  of  the  latter,  has  given  an  account  in  his  poems.  After  the  Persian 
wars,  Megara  carried  on  hostilities  with  Corinth,  against  which  she  formed  an  alliance 
with  Athens  461  B.C.  But  in  455  the  Megarians  repudiated  the  Athenian  alliance,  and 
put  to  death  the  Athenian  garrison  which  had  been  stationed  at  Megara.  In  the  seventh 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  democratic  party  in  Megara,  fearing  that  the  aristo- 
cratic faction  would  take  advantage  of  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance  to  re-establish  an 
oligarchy,  resolved  to  surrender  the  city  to  the  iVthenians.  An  Athenian  army  captured 
is'isa^a,  but  the  arrival  of  Brasidas  with  a  force  of  Lacedaemonians  prevented  the  surren- 
der of  Megara.  From  this  time  Megara  is  but  little  heard  of  in  history.  A.  democratic 
form  of  government  was  re-established  in  357;  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  great,  the 
<;ity  passed  into  the  control  of  Demetrius  Poliocertes  and  Ptolemy  Soter  successively. 
Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus  Gonabas,  captured  and  nearly  destroyed  it.  It  was 
afterwards  partially  rebuilt,  and  finally  surrendered  to  the  Romans  under  Metellus. 
Alone  among  the  cities  of  Greece  it  was  not  restored  by  Hadrian;  Alaric  still  further 
reduced  it,  and  in  1687  the  Venetians  completely  destroyed  it. 

MEGASTHENES  (Gr.,  great  strength),  a  name  given  by  prof.  J.  D.  Dana  to  a  grand 
division  of  the  higher  mammals  of  a  superior  and  powerful  type.  It  includes  the  quad- 
remana,  carnivora,  herbivora,  and  cetaceans.  He  has  given  the  name  microsthenes  to 
inferior  mammals,  as  the  bats,  insectivora,  rodents,  and  edentates.  There  is  a  parallel- 
ism between  these  two  divisions,  the  bats  in  the  latter  representing  the  monkeys  in  the 
former;  the  insectivora  the  carnivora;  the  rodents  the  herbivora,  and  the  edentates  the 
cetaceans.  The  marsupials  and  monotremes  form  a  lower,  or  semi-oviparous  division, 
while  man  forms  the  highest  division,  the  archonts. 

MEGAS'THENES,  a  Greek  writer  in  the  time  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  about  300  B.C. 
Seleucus  sent  him  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Sandrocottus,  king  of  the  Prasii,  a  people 
in  India.  There  he  spent  a  number  of  years,  and  on  his  return  to  Syria,  gave  a  general 
historical  and  geographical  account  of  India,  including  the  first  description  of  Ceylon. 
His  work  is  known  only  in  such  fragments  of  it  as  are  quoted  by  Strabo,  Arrian,  and 
Elian.  The  former  did  not  set  a  high  estimate  on  the  accuracy  of  Megastlienes.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  works  include  much  information  in  regard  to  the  geography 
and  social  condition  of  Indian  peoples  previously  entirely  unknown  to  the  Greeks. 

MEGATHERIIDJ^],  a  family  of  extinct  mammals  of  the  order  Edentata,  named 
by  prof.  Owen,  and  containing  several  genera.  Pictet  gave  it  the  name  gravigrades. 
placing  it  between  the  sloths  and  the  armadilloes.  There  are  nine  or  more  genera,  1 
megatherium,  2  coelodon,  3  lestodon,  4  megalonyx,  5  mylodon,  6  scelidotherium,  7  sphe- 
rodon,  8  megalocnus,  9  myomorphus.     See  Megatherium,  ante. 

MEGERLE,  Ulhich  yon.     See  Abraham  A.  Sancta  Clara,  ante. 

MAHADIA,  the  ancient  Thurmae  Hercules,  a  t.  of  Hungary,  6  m.  w.  of  Roumania. 
15  m.  n.  of  Orsova;  pop.  1800.  Since  the  time  of  the  Romans  it  has  been  noted  for  its 
baths.  The  sulphurous  springs  are  beneficial  in  gout  and  other  diseases.  They  are 
annually  frequented  by  man}'-  visitors. 

MEHUL,  Etienne  Henri,  1763-1817;  b.  at  Givet,  France.  At  the  age  of  10  he  was 
organist  of  his  native  village  and  was  soon  after  destined  for  the  church.  The  advent  of 
a  regiment  and  martial  rnusic  fired  his  woiidliness,  and  he  found  means  to  reach  Paris. 
There,  after  fighting  the  unexpected  misery  of  cold  and  hunger,  at  the  age  of  17  he 
attracted  the  sympathy  of  Gliick,  the  composer.  After  several  unsuccessful  efforts  his 
Euphrosine  et  Goradm\ch.\eved  fame  in  1790,  and  other  compositions  previously  written 
w^ere  then  brought  to  light.  Stratonice  appeared  in  1792;  and  this  was  followed  by  patri- 
otic national  hymns  for  the  army  of  the  republic,  entitled  Le  Chant  du  Depart;  Le  Chant  de 
Victoire;  Le  Ohant  du  Betour,  which  won  him  high  popularity.  Other  works  appeared  in 
rapid  succession:  in  1803  Uthal;  afterwards  Une  Folic,  ou  \es  Axevgle  de  Tolede;  and  in 
1817  JoHeph,  his  most  esteemed  composition.     Died  in  Paris.  I 

MEIGGS,  Henry,  1811-77;  b.  N.Y. ;  was  in  New  York,  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi 
ness,  in  1835,  and  failed  in  the  commercial  crisis  of  1837.  He,  however,  made  another 
effort  in  the  same  business  in  Williamsburg,  L.  I.,  was  for  a  time  successful,  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  town;  but  in  1842  he  again  failed,  and  i1 
was  not  until  the  outbreak  of  the  gold  excitement  in  California  that  he  again  became 
seemingly  prosperous.  He  shipped  lumber  in  large  quantities  to  the  Pacific  coast;  and 
Ids  trade  so  increased  that  he  was  encouraged  to  build  a  large  number  of  vessels,  until,  at 
length,  a  financial  stringency  in  the  San  Francisco  money  market  drove  him  to  borrow 
ing,  and  eventually  his  business  collapsed,  and  he  fled  to*  South  America.  He  settled  in 
Ciiili,  and  entered  into  the  business  of  a  contractor  for  building  bridges,  and,  by  one  of 
his  contracts  with  the  government  of  Chili,  made  a  profit  of  $1,800,000.  He  afterwards 
devoted  himself  to  railroad  construction,  and  in  Peru  accomplished  engineering  works 
which  are  objects  of  general  admiration.  He  made  contracts  for  the  construction  of  six 
railroads  in  that  country,  one  of  which,  the  Callao,  Lima  and  Oroya  railroad,  rnnks 
among  the  first  public  works  of  the  kind  in  the  world.     It  is  recorded  to  the  honor  of 
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Mr.  MeiiTETS  that,  having  l)v  hh  industry  and  enterprise  ^^ucceeded  in  greatly  improving 
liis  im]):iired  fortune,  he  returned  to  San  Franciseo  and  arranged  to  discharge  all  the 
♦.obligations  which  were  in  existence  there  against  him.  He  was  a  man  of  refined  tastes; 
greatly  interested  in  art.  in  which  he  was  a  connoisseur;  and  at  the  time  of  his  residence 
iu  New  York  city  was  president  of  a  prominent  musical  association. 

MEIGS,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Ohio;  drained  by  branches  of  the  Oliio  river,  which  separates  it 
on  the  s.  and  s.e.  from  AV^est  Virginia;  490  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  82,235 — 2.273  of  foreign 
birth.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  in  large  part  covered  by  forests  of  valuable  timber; 
wheat,  hay,  corn,  and  oats  are  staples.  Bituminous  coal,  salt,  and  limestone  are  found; 
ill  1870  over  200,000  ton«  of  coal  were  mine'd.     Chief  town,  Pomeroy. 

MP]IGS,  a  CO.  inc.  Tennessee;  drained  by  creeks  emptying  into  the  Tennessee  and 
Hiawassee  rivei*s.  which  bound  it  on  the  n.w.  and  s. ;  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and 
Georgia  railroad  nms  near  the  s.e.  boundary;  225  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  7,117 — 810  colored. 
The  Blue  Ilidge  mountains  cover  much  of  the  surface,  and  the  hill-slopes  and  bottom- 
land is  well  fitted  for  raising  corn.  The  climate  is  very  invigorating.  County  seat, 
1  )ecatur. 

MEIGS.  Benjamin  C,  1789-1862;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1809;  at 
Andover  theological  seminary  in  1812;  was  ordained  in  1815;  sailed  as  a  missionary  of 
the  American  board;  reached  Ceylon  in  1816.  He  was  stationed  for  many  years  at  Til- 
lipally.  Returning  for  the  second  time  to  America  in  1858,  on  account  of  ill  health,  he 
died  m  New  York.  He  was  a  man  of  kind,  conciliatory  spirit,  sagacious  in  judgment, 
and  greatly  esteemed  by  the  natives  as  well  as  by  his  missionary  associates. 

MEIGS,  Charles  Delucena,  1792-1869;  b.  at  St.  Georges  in  the  Bermuda  islands; 
•ilucated  as  a  physician,  taking  degrees  from  both  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  college  at  Princeton  (1818).  In  1820  he  began  practice  in  Philadelphia  and  was 
chosen  a  professor  in  the  Jefferson  medical  college  in  1840,  a  position  which  beheld  for 
22  years.  He  was  specially  skillful  in  obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of  women  andchildien, 
to  which  he  devoted  most  of  his  time.  He  published  several  treatises  on  these  and  kin- 
dred subjects,  and  also,  in  1852,  a  memoir  of  Samuel  G.  Morton,  m.d, 

MP^IGS,  James  Aitken,  b.  Philadelphia,  1829;  received  a  medical  degree  from  the 
Jefferson  medical  college,  and  in  1857  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  the  institutes 
of  medicine  in  the  medical  college  at  Philadelphia.  In  1859  he  was  called  to  a  similar 
jKisition  in  the  Pennsylvania  medical  college,  whence  he  removed  in  1868  to  become  a 
professor  in  the  Jefferson  medical  school.  Besides  a  number  of  scientific  papers,  he  has 
published  an  edition  of  Kirke's  Manual  of  Physiology. 

MEIGS,  Montgomery  Cunningham,  b.  Ga.  1816;  received  his  education  at  the 
university  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  U.  S.  mi litaiy  academy,  graduating  at  West  Point, 
July.  1836,  and  receiving  the  appointment  of  second  lieut.  in  the  artillery.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  exchanged  into  the  corps  of  engineers,  in  which  corps  he  became  first 
lieut.  in  1838  and  capt.  in  1853.  During  the  period  between  his  graduating  and  the  year 
1852  he  was  employed  in  various  important  engineering  undertakings  on  the  part  of  the 
war  department,  iiicluding  the  building  of  fort  Delaware  and  the  Delaware  breakwater, 
improvements  of  the  Delaware  bay  and  river,  the  construction  of  fort  Wayne,  Mich  , 
and  forts  Porter  and  Niagara,  N.  Y.,  and  fort  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  In  1852  and  for  8 
years  thereafter  he  was  employed  in  superintending  the  Washington  and  Georgetown 
water-works,  a  magnificent  engineering  enterprise,  by  means  of  which  those  cities  were 
supplied  with  water  from  the  Potomac  river  by  means  of  the  Washington  aqueduct. 
During  this  period  he  also  superintended  the  erection  of  the  capitol  extension  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  post-office  extension,  as  well  as  the  great  iron  dome  of  the  capitol.  In 
the  (iarly  part  of  the  winter  of  1860  he  was  dispatched  to  forts  Jefferson  and  Taylor,  in 
Florida,  with  orders  to  place  them  in  a  position  for  defen.se.  and  in  the  following  spring 
was  made  chief  engineer  of  tlie  fort  Pickens  relief  expedition.  On  May  14,  1861,  he  was 
appointed  col.  11th  infantry;  and  May  15  quartermaster-gen.  of  the  U.  S.  army,  with 
the  raid<  of  brig.gen.  In  this  important  position  gen.  Meigs  had  the  direction  of  the 
supply  and  equipment  of  the  United  States  forces  in'the  field  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war.  He  was  frequently  ol)liged  to  make  personal  inspection  of  the  quartermaster's 
dei)artmenl  of  the  various  armies  diuiiig  siege  and  field  operations,  this  being  particu- 
larly the  case  at  Chattanooga  in  1863  and  (hu-ing  the  battles  of  the  Wildernes.s  in  1864. 
On  July  5,  1^64,  he  was  brevetted  maj.gen.  In  Jan.,  1865.  he  superintended  the 
n-fiuing  of  the  army  of  gen.  Sherman  aft(;r  its  return  from  the  march  to  the  sea.  In 
1867  an(r68  he  made  an  inspection  of  the  departments  of  the  west  and  the  Pacific  coast ; 
and  in  1875  was  .sent  to  Europe  on  a  special  mission  of  examination  of  the  staff  depart- 
ment of  the  European  armies. 

MEIGS,  Retirn  Jonathan,  1740-1823;  b.  at  Middletown.  Conn.;  he  was  engaged 
in  the  atlempt  on  Quebec  under  Arnold,  holding  the  rank  of  maj.,  and  was  there  taken 
pri.«*(mer.  After  his  exchange  in  1776  he  became  col.  of  a  regiment  raised  in  the  follow- 
ing year  by  his  own  exertions,  and  served  with  great  credit  in  the  a(;tions  of  Sag  Harbor 
wild  Stony  Point.  He  was  naturally  of  an  enterprising  and  restless  .spirit  and  was  one 
of  the  first  emiirrants  to  that  jiart  of'Ohio  known  as  the  Conneclicut  Reserve;  settling  at 
Marietta  in  1788.     He  was  commissary -gen.  under  Wayne  in  the  Indian  campaigns,  and 
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in  1801  w;\s  made  an  Indian  agent  by  llie  government.  It  was  while  employed  in  this 
capacity  at  the  Cherokee  agency  in  Georgia  that  his  d(;atli  took  place.  In  177G  col. 
Meigs  publislied  in  the  American  Eementbrai'icer  an  account  of  tlie  Quebec  expedition, 
which  has  been  reprinted  (N.  Y.,  1864). 

MEIGS,  Return  Jonathan,  Jr.,  1765-1825;  b.  Middletown,  Conn.;  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1785;  went  with  his  father  to  Marietta,  O.,  in  1788,  and  entered  upon  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law.  He  was  chief -justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Oliio  in  1803-4;  brevet 
col.  of  the  U.  S.  army,  serving  in  Louisiana  1804-6;  a  judge  in  Louisiana  1805-6;  and 
U.  S.  district  judge  in  Michigan  1807-8.  He  was  U.  S.  senator  from  Ohio  1808-10; 
governor  of  that  state  1810-14,  and  U.  S.  postmaster-general  1814-23.     Died  at  Marietta, 

MEINERS,  Christoph,  1747-1810;  b.  Ottendorf,  Hanover.  Little  is  known  of  his 
early  life.  He  w^as  educated  at  the  university  of  Gottingen,  where  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  philosophy,  and  afterwards  rector.  Of  liis  numerous  historical  works  the 
following  are  the  most  important:  Revision  (lev  PJdlosophie ;  Versuch  einer  lieligionx 
geschichie der dUestenVolker hesonders  JEgypteiis;  Ilistoria Doctrince  de  Vero Deo;  GescJdchte 
des  Verfalls  der  Sitten  und  Staatsverfassang  der  Ronier.  Besides  his  own  works,  lie  edited 
in  connection  with  J.  G.  Feder  PJdlosojiliische  Bihliothek,  4  vols. ;  and  with  Spittler  Got- 
tingisches  Historisches  Magazin;  Neueres  Magazin,  3  vols.  Most  of  his  works  were  designed 
to  show  the  difference  between  past  and  present  morals. 

MEISSNER,  Augustus  Gottlieb,  1753-1807,  b.  Silesia;  educated  at  Wittemberg 
and  Leipsic,  wiiere  he  studied  law.  He  was  for  a  time  a  chancery  clerk,  and  curator  of 
the  Dresden  archives.  In  1785  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  classical  literature  and 
jestlietics  in  the  university  of  Prague;  and  for  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  he  was 
director  of  the  Fulda  high  school.  He  translated  a  number  of  di-amatic  pieces  from 
Moliere,  and  Destouches,  and  was  himself  the  author  of  three  fairly  successful  operas. 
The  Mufti's  Grave;  The  Alchemist;  and  The  Beautiful  Arsene.  But  his  most  popular  work 
IS  his  Sketches,  14  series  of  which  were  published  between  1778  and  1796.  They  are  a 
collection  of  miscellaneous  stories,  dialogues,  anecdotes,  and  essays.  These  pieces  were 
extensively  translated  and  imitated  in  other  languages,  and  a  few  of  them  wei'e  included 
by  Thompson  in  his  Gertiian  Miscellany.  Of  a  similar  plan  and  character  are  the  Taks 
and  Dialogues,  whicli  appeared  from  1781-89.  Besides  these  smaller  works  Meissner 
wrote  a  number  of  romances,  and  historical  novels  of  considerable  length,  such  as 
Alcibiades;  Masaniello;  Biauca  Capcllo;  and  Spartacus. 

MEISSONIER,  Jean  Louis  Ernest,  b.  Lyons,  in  1811,  of  a  poor  family.  At  the 
age  of  19,  after  a  youth  of  little  opportunity  for  improvement,  and  many  hardships,  he 
found  his  way  to  Paris  to  study  painting,  which  he  had  already  practiced  in  Lyons  on  v»'orks 
for  Avhich  he  and  Daubigny  received  5  francs  a  square  yard — paintings  made  for  exporta- 
tion. He  was  soon  admitted  to  the  studio  of  Leon  Cogniet,  where  his  disposition  to  make 
small  paintings  of  exquisite  precision,  and  his  neatness  of  touch  in  giving  high  relief  to 
small  figures,  soon  made  him  the  leader  of  a  distinct  school.  His  first  public  exhibitions 
were  in  1836,  the  "  Chessplayers,"  and  the  "  Little  Messenger,"  From  that  time  he  has  h:ul 
a  continually  increasing  reputation,  and  his  industry  and  care  in  the  exquisite  finish  of 
his  almost  microscopic  details  has  been  maintained  without  sacrifice  of  the  general 
effects,  Theophile  Gautier  says  of  him:  "He  is  original.  What  he  has  wished  to  do. 
he  has  done  completel}^  in  design,  color,  fineness  of  touch,  and  result."  The  smallest 
inanimate  objects  acquire  a  peculiar  life  and  meaning  under  his  touch,  and  when  he 
has  finished  a  painting  it  seems  bej^ond  the  suggestion  of  improvement.  Meissonier  has 
won  all  the  honors  of  his  art  in  the  salons  and  exliibitions  of  Paris,  and  is  rich  with  the 
proceeds  of  his  labor.  His  works  are  too  numerous  to  name.  One  of  his  best,  "A. 
Charge  of  Cavalry,"  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Probasco  of  Cincinnati,  for  which  he 
paid  $30,000.  Meissonier  has  also  succeeded  in  portraits,  though  not  so  remarkably  as 
in  his  characteristic  work. 

MEJERDA  RIVER,  in  n.e.  Africa,  flowing  through  Algeria  and  Tunis.  It  rises  in 
the  Great  Atlas  range  and  is  formed  b}'  the  juncture  of  several  small  streams;  its  course 
is  n.  and  n.e.,  and  it  empties  into  the  gulf  of  Tunis,  about  24  m.  n.  of  the  city  of  Tunis. 
The  extent  of  the  whole  course  is  about  200  miles.  In  ancient  times  it  was  kiunvn  r.s 
the  Bagradas,  and  Carthage  was  not  far  from  its  banks;  but  its  course  has  since  been 
greatly  changed,  and  it  now  flows  near  the  ruins  of  Utica. 

MEJI'A,  Ignacio,  b.  Mexico,  1814;  received  his  education  at  the  institute  of  arts 
and  sciences  of  Oaxaca.  In  1829  he  voluntered  for  the  defense  of  his  country  against  a 
Spanish  invasion,  and  in  1833  was  made  capt.  of  grenadiers,  and  col.  in  1846.  He  was 
military  commander  and  provisional  governor  of  the  slate  of  Tehuantepec  in  1852.  and 
during  the  "  war  of  reform"  was  prominent  on  the  side  of  the  liberals.  In  1858  he  was 
in  command  of  a  brigade,  and  fought  the  battles  of  Teotiilan  and  Pachuca;  being 
defeated  in  the  first  of  these,  Oct.  20,  1861.  He  acted  as  quartermaster  of  the  army 
which  resisted  the  invasion  of  the  French  in  1861,  and  was  engaged  in  the  defense  of 
Pueblo  in  1862,  beijig  taken  prisoner  when  that  stronghold  capitulated  in  May,  1863. 
He  was  sent  t©  France,  and  not  released  until  the  summer  of  1864,  when  he  returned  to 
Mexico,  and  in  1865  was  appointed  a  gen.  of  division,  and  made  minister  of  war. 
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MEJIA,  Thomas.  1812-67.  b.  Mexico ;  a  luitivp  Indian,  who  cxorrised  great  power 
over  the  Indian  tribes  in  .Mexieo,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  ISIexican  ailairs.  He 
served  witli  distinction  tlirougii  the  war  with  this  country  in  1846-48.  He  quelled  an 
insurrection  in  1849,  but  six  years  later  put  himself  at  the  head  of  one  for  the  purpose 
of  overtlirowing  gen.  Comonfort.  This  movement  was  unsuccessful,  as  was  a  coalition 
which  he  organized  Ihe  next  year  between  the  clericals  and  conservatives.  In  1857, 
after  severafdefeats,  he  was  forced  to  surrender.  In  1858  he  drove  the  Juarez  govern- 
ment out  of  Queretaro,  and  held  out  successfully  against  Juarez,  till  the  triumph  of 
the  latter  in  1860,  when  he  resorted  to  guerilla  warfare.  He  Ai-as  u  trusted  adhereut  of 
ilaximilian,  but  was  finally  captured  and  put  to  death, 

Z^IEK'HITAR,  or  Mechitar.     See  Mechitarists,  ante. 

MEKONG,  Meikhong,  Makiang,  or  Cambodia,  RIVER.    See  Cocnm  China,  ante. 

MEIvRAN,  or  Mukran,  a  province  of  Beloochistau  in  Asia,  lying  between  25°  and 
28'  n.  hit.,  and  6S°  and  68°  e.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  s.  by  the  Indian  ocean,  w.  by 
I^ersia.  and  n.  by  Afghanistan  and  Sarawan,  being  about  500  m.  in  length  and  200  m. 
broad.  It  comprises  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Beloochistau,  about  100,000  sq.m.,  and 
is  divided  into  many  pe'tty  districts,  each  having  its  separate  chief.  The  n.  part  is  very 
rugged,  and  is  traversed  from  e.  to  w.  by  two  ranges  of  mountains,  while  the  lower  or 
s.  part  is  level,  barren,  and  desolate.  The  inhabitants,  of  whom  there  are  200,000 
or  more,  are  not  advanced  in  civilization.  They  practice  polygamy  and  hold  slave*. 
There  is  very  little  trade  or  manufacturing  carried  on.  The  vegetation  is  scanty,  the 
most  prolific' natural  production  being  the  date  palm.  Fishmg  is  cariied  on  to  a  very 
consitlerable  extent,  and  is  the  main  support  0"^  a  large  part  of  the  people.  The  country 
is,  as  to  government  and  law,  in  a  wretched  condition.  The  route  used  by  Alexander 
the  great  on  his  return  from  Egypt  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  with  one  exception  is  the 
only  practicable  road  for  an  army  between  India  and  Persia. 

MELAMPUS,  in  mythology,  the  son  of  Amythaeon;  his  mother  is  said  by  different 
authors  to  be  Aglaia,  Rhodope,  or  Eidomene.  He  is  represented  as  a  physician  and  proph- 
et, and  is  said  to  liave  acquired  his  powers  of  divination  in  this  way:  While  he  w^as 
sleeping,  one  day,  before  the  house  of  his  uncle,  kino;  Neleus  of  Pylos,  some  serpents 
whic-h  he  had  tamed  licked  his  ears  and  wakened  him,  whereupon  he  understood  the 
language  of  the  birds,  and  could  read  the  future.  Apollo  imparted  to  him  all  the  secrets 
of  the  art  of  medicine.  For  his  services  in  curing  the  Argolian  women  of  madness, 
Anaxagoras  gave  him  a  third  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  and  another  third  to  his  brother 
Bias.  "According  to  other  mythologists,  Melampus  restored  to  sanity  the  three  daugh- 
ters of  king  Proetus  of  Argos,  and  was  rew^arded  by  their  father  with  the  hand  of 
Ipiiianassa,  the  eldest,  and  with  a  third  of  the  Argive  kingdom;  by  her  he  had  four  chil- 
dren. Antiphates,  ISIanto,  Bias,  and  Pronoe.  He  was  accounted  by  the  Greeks  the  first 
physician  and  prophet,  and  his  posterity  Avere  also  endow^ed  with  prophetic  gifts.  He 
was  worshiped  as  a  god  after  his  death,  and  a  temple  was  erected  in  his  honor  at 
^Egostliena,  in  ]Megaris. 

3IELANESIA.     See  Micronesia  and  Melanesia. 

MELANOSIS.     See  Tumors,  ante. 

MELAZZO.     See  Milazzo,  ante. 

AIELCIIIZEDEK,  or  ]SrELCHISEDEC,  said  in  Genesis  to  have  been  "king  of  Salem 
«nd  priest  of  the  most  high  God,"  met  Abraham — on  his  return  from  the  successful 
pursuit  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies  which  he  had  undertaken  for  the  rescue  of  Lot — 
refreshing  him  with  bread  and  wine  and  pronouncing  a  remarkal)le  blessing  on  him; 
after  which  Abraham  gave  him  tithes  of  all  the  spoils,  thus  acknowledging  his  official 
superiority.  In  Ps.  ex.  David,  in  predicting  the  Messiah,  says  that  by  divine  decree  he 
was  to  be  "  a  perpetual  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec."  This  prediction  the  epistle 
to  the  H('l)rews  interprets  in  its  application  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  as  connected 
with  the  historical  narrative,  to  all  of  which  it  ascribes  a  symbolic  character,  both  in  the 
l)ai  liculars  which  it  relates  and  in  the  silence  which  as  to  otlu^r  things  it  maintains.  As 
named  Melchisedec  he  represented  the  king  of  righteousness,  and  as  being  king  of  Salem 
the  king  of  peace.  As  in  the  narrative  lie  stands  alone  witli  no  mention  of  his  father, 
mother,  descent,  birth,  or  death,  he  becomes  a  striking  emblem  of  the  uncreated  Son  of 
God  and  of  a  perpetual  priest.  As  blessing  Abraham  and  receiving  tithes  from  him  his 
superiority  to  Abraham  and  therefore  to  Levi  the  priestly  son  of  Abraham  w^as  proved. 
(Consequently  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  which  was  according  to  the  order  of  Melchisedec, 
was  designed  to  supersede  the  priesthood  of  Levi  and  was  superior  to  it,  as  Levi  and 
his  descendants  were  all  undcM' the;  power  of  death  and  would  in  succession  ])a>;s  away. 
These  three  passages  of  Scriptun;  (in  Genesis,  the  Psalms,  and  Hebrews,)  contain  all  that 
is  said  about  liim  and  all  that  is  known.  But  In  all  the  past  centuries  mystery  has  enveloped 
Ins  name,  and  various  conjectures  concerning  him  have  been  made.  The  Jews  perceiv- 
ing his  superiority  to  Abraham  as  indicated  i)y  the  bl(;ssing  bestowed  and  the  tithes  paid, 
explained  it  by  siipposing  that  the  kingly  priest  was  Shem,  who  as  a  survivor  of  ante- 
diluvian times  had  a  right  to  be  reverenced  as  the  head  of  the  human  race.  Jerome 
testifies  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  in  his  day,  and  it  was  adopted  in  modern 
times  by  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Selden,  Lightfoot,  and  others.     Another  old  notion  which 
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.Jerome  says  Origcn  cherished  was  that  the  royal  priest  was  au  angel.  A  small  sect  in 
the  4th  c.  called  after  his  uame  taught  that  he  was  a  power  or  influence  of  God  greater 
than  Christ.  A  few  otliers  regarded  him  as  the  Holy  Ghost.  Epiphanius  says  that  some 
iu  his  day  believed  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God  in  human  form;  to  this  opinion  Ambrose 
seemed  inclined  and  it  has  been  held  by  many  in  modern  tim.es.  Some  among  the  Jews 
also  regarded  him  as  the  Messiah.  Alf  these  conjectures,  however,  are  not  only  without 
support,  but  are  with  difficulty  reconcilable  with  the  Scriptures. 

MELCHTlIiVL,  Arnold  von,  b.  Switzerland,  late  in  the  13th  century.  He  was 
called  Melchtlial  from  the  village  of  his  birth  in  the  canton  of  Unterwalden,  but  his  name 
was  Winckelried.  Melchthal  killed  the  servant  of  an  Austrian  bailiff,  who  bad  come  to 
Melchthal  to  seize  the  oxen  of  Melchthal's  father,  a  well-to-do  proprietor  in  Unterwalden. 
In  revenge,  the  Austriaus  put  out  his  father's  eyes,  a  tragic  incident  which  is  employed 
by  Schiller  in  his  Wilhelm  Tell.  When  Melchthal  heard  of  hie  father's  blindness,  he  met 
his  friends  Fiirst  of  the  canton  of  Uri,  and  Stauft'acher  of  the  canton  of  Schwyz,  on  the 
banks  of  lake  Lucerne,  and  all  three  took  oath  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  liberate  the 
three  cantons  from  Austrian  rule.  This  was  in  November,  1307;  and  the  next  year  the 
mountaineers  of  the  three  cantons  successfully  opposed  the  Austrians.  Arnold  of  Melch- 
thal is  said  to  have  attempted,  at  the  battle  of  Sempach,  to  break  a  line  of  Austrian 
spears,  and  to  have  died  ''  gathering  mto  his  bosom  the  sheaf  of  foreign  spears."  The 
whole  story  of  the  three  patriots  of  the  three  cantons,  seems  to  be  as  much  of  a  myth  as 
the  legend  of  William  Tell  with  which  it  is  connected.  It  is  found  in  the  Ghronicoji 
Heheticum  of  ^gidius  Tschudi. 

MELCOMBE,  Loiiix     See  Dodington,  ante. 

MELE'AGER,  a  legendary  Greek  hero,  whose  name  is  connected  with  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition,  and  more  conspicuously  with  the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  He 
was  the  son  of  Oeneus,  king  of  ^tolia,  and  Althaea,  daughter  of  Thestius.  ¥pon  the 
seventh  day  after  his  birth  the  three  Fates  came  to  the  palace  of  Oeneus,  and  pointing 
to  a  brand  burning  on  the  hearth,  said  that  the  child  should  not  die  till  that  brand  should 
be  spent.  Althcea  thereupon  put  water  on  the  brand,  and  laid  it  away  in  a  safe  place. 
As  Meleager  grew  to  manhood  he  made  a  great  name  in  war  and  in  the  chase.  He 
went  with  the  other  heroes  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece;  and  when  Artemis,  in  her 
wrath,  sent  a  monstrous  wild  boar  to  harry  Calydon,  Meleager  was  at  the  head  of  the 
hunters.  Of  this  Calydonian  hunt  two  stories  are  told.  One  says  that  Artemis  had  sent 
a  wild  boar  into  Calydon  because  Oeneus  had  not  done  sacrifice  to  her  at  the  feast  of 
harvest-home,  and  that  Meleager,  with  many  huntsmen  and  dogs,  gave  chase  to. the  boar, 
which  was  soon  slain.  The  Curetes  and  JiCtoIians  wrangled  over  the  boar's  hide  and 
head;  and  war  breaking  out  between  them,  the  Curetes  had  ever  the  worst,  till  Melea- 
ger, angered  at  Altha?a,  his  mother,  left  the  field  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  house  with 
Cleopatra,  his  wife;  nor  would  he  be  moved  by  the  prayers  of  his  father  and  mother 
to  go  out  against  the  Curetes  till  they  had  scaled  the  towers  of  Calydon;  when  his  wife 
succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  fight  against  the  enemy,  whom  he  repelled.  The  other 
and  more  modern  legend  represents  all  the  Greek  heroes  as  taking  part  iu  the  hunt  at 
the  invitation  of  Meleager.  Among  them  were  Castor  and  Pollux,  Theseus,  Peleus, 
.Jason,  and  Pirithous.  Atalanta,  daughter  of  Jasus,  had  come  from  Arcadia  to  join  the 
hunt, but  some  of  the  heroes  objected  to  a  woman  taking  part  in  it.  Their  objections  were 
overcome  by  Meleager,  who  was  in  love  with  her.  The  hunt  began  at  once;  Ancnieus 
and  Cepheus  were  killed  by  the  boar;  Peleus  killed  Eurytionby  accident.  Then  Atalanta 
gave  the  boar  the  first  wound,  Amphiaraus  pierced  his  eye  with  an  arrow,  and  the 
inonster  was  finally  killed  by  Meleager,  who  gave  the  head  and  hide  to  Atalanta.  JNIelea- 
ger's  uncles,  the  sons  of  Thestius,  took  the  hide  away  from  Atalanta,  and  were  killed 
by  Meleager.  Althaea,  enraged  by  the  death  of  her  brothers,  burned  the  brand  upon 
which  her  son's  life  depended,  and  Meleager  wasted  away  and  died.  Althaea  took  her 
own  life,  Cleopatra  died  of  grief,  and  Meleager's  sisters,  with  the  exception  of  two,  were 
ciianged  into  birds  called  Meleagrides.  The  later  legend  is  told  in  Swinburne's  Aia- 
kinia  in  Calydon. 

MELEAGER,  a  Greek  epigrammatist  in  the  1st  c.  B.C.  He  compiled  the  first  known 
Greek  anthology,  a  collection  called  The  Garland,  and  containing  specimens  from  46 
authors.  His  anthology  has  been  lost,  but  131  of  Meleager's  own  epigrams  have  been 
preserved.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  purity  of  style  and  grace  of  versification. 
The  best  edition"is  that  published  at  Leipsic,  by  Graefe,  in  1811. 

MELEAGRIDI'D^.     See  Turkey,  ante. 

MELETIUS,  Saint,  of  Antioch,  a  famous  Greek  ecclesiastic;  b.  in  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  c.  at  Melitene  in  Armenia  Minor.  His  first  important  appointment  was  to 
the  bishopric  of  Sebaste  on  the  deposition  of  Eustathius  in  a.d.  357,  but  his  position 
was  made  so  unpleasant  by  the  stubborn  conduct  of  the  people  that  he  soon  resigned, 
and  retired  to  Beraea  or  Aleppo  in  Syriii.  The  Arian  controversy  was  now  engi'ossing 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  extinguishing  true  piety,  but  Meletius  endeavored  by  his 
ministrations  in  the  pulpit  and  his  consistent  private  life  to  commend  to  his  people  the 
essential  truths  of  the  gospel.  He  thus  won  tlie  respect  of  both  factions,  and  in  a.d. 
360  was  raised  by  universal  consent  to  the  see  of  Antioch.     In  his  new-  and  high  posi> 
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tion  he  felt  bound  to  take  a  decided  course  in  tlie  prevailins:  dispute,  and  in  his  inaugii- 
lal  discouisc  in  361  he  exju'essed  his  sympathy  ^villi  llie  orthodox  party.  This  confes- 
sion re-awaicened  the  spirit  of  controversy  in  the  church  of  Antioch.  Tlie  Arians 
chari^ed  him  with  Sabeliianism  and  other  crimes,  and  in  a  month  he  was  banished  by 
Command  of  the  emperor  Conslanlius  to  his  native  Meliteue.  Euzoiuswas  installed  in 
hi>  place.  The  orthodox  i)arty  in  the  church  of  Antioch  seceded  from  the  communion 
of  the  Arians,  and  on  tlie  accession  of  the  emperor  Julian  in  362  Meletius  was 
recalled  from  exile,  lie  now  strove  earnestly  for  two  years  to  effect  a  union  between 
the  Eustathians  and  the  orthodox  parly  that  had  separated  from  the  Arians  at  the  time 
of  his  banishment,  but  the  Eustathians  refused  to  recognize  any  bishoj)  who  had  been 
consecrated  l)y  the  Ariuns.  The  council  of  Alexandria  sent  Lucifer  of  Cagliari  to  Anti- 
och to  settle  the  dispute,  but  he  defeated  the  plan  of  reconciliation  by  ordaining  Pau- 
linus  bishop  of  the  Eustathians.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Valens  in  364  Meletius  was 
airain  banished.  By  an  edict  of  Gratian  in  378  he  was  recalled,  and  reinstated  in  his 
bishopric.  He  agafu  endeavored  to  effect  a  union  with  the  Eustathians,  but  w^as  unsuc- 
cessful through  the  unrelenting  prejudice  of  Paulinus.  Meletius  died  at  an  advanced 
age.  while  in  the  council  of  Constantinople  in  381.  His  body  was  taken  to  Antioch 
and  buried  with  great  honor  besitle  the  tomb  of  the  martyr  Babylas.  His  funeral  ora- 
tion was  pronounced  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  A  part  of  the  inaugural  discourse  of  Mele- 
tius at  Antioch  is  printed  in  the  fifth  vol.  of  Galland's  Biblioiheca  Patrum. 

^lELETIUS,  or  Melitius;  b.  in  Egypt  about  260;  was  bishop  of  Lycopolis  in  The- 
bais  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  c,  and  "founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Meletians.  During 
the  severe  persecution  under  Diocletian  and  Maximin,  he  and  Peter,  archbishop  of 
Alexandria,  were  thrown  into  prison.  Many  Christians  who  had  been  led  through  tor- 
ture to  renounce  their  faith,  repenting  of  their  sin,  repaired  to  the  two  bishops  to  receive 
aljsolution,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  the  chiu'ch.  Peter  was  willing  to  receive  the  back- 
sliders, on  their  doing  penance,  but  Meletius  refused  to  have  any  intercourse  with  them 
until  the  close  of  the  persecution.  A  majority  of  the  imprisoned  Christians  approved 
of  his  course.  This  caused  a  schism,  and  Meletius  became  the  leader  of  the  disaffected. 
After  obtaining  his  freedom  he  traveled  through  the  patriarchate,  ordaining  and  excom- 
municating according  to  his  own  will,  obtaining  many  followers,  and  disregarding  the 
j.rotests  of  the  Egyjitian  bishops.  This  proselyting  tour  was  extended  to  Palestine. 
But  in  32o  the  council  of  Nice  checked  his  career,  compelling  him  to  remain  at  Lycop- 
olis as  a  mere  titular  bishop  without  active  jurisdiction.  He  died  soon  after  this.  The 
>I('letians  called  themselves  the  church  of  the  Martyrs.  They  afterwards  allied  them- 
selves with  the  Arians  against  Athanasias,  continuing,  however,  a  distinct  sect  until  the 
5lh  century. 

MELH<:OFF,  LORIS,  Michael  Tarielovitch,  b.  Russia,  1826;  descended  from  a 
wealthy  family  of  the  Caucasian  nobility.  He  was  educated  in  the  school  of  the  guards 
ot  St.  Petersburg,  and  joined  the  army  with  the  rank  of  cornet,  being  promoted  to  a  lieu- 
tenancy in  1847.  He  saw  active  service  in  the  Caucasus,  as  adjutant  to  prince  Vorow- 
zoff,  and  gained  a  reputation  for  remarkable  military  talents.  Here  he  led  a  number  of 
expeditions  against  the  fierce  native  soldier}^  and  had  even  the  honor  of  defeating  the 
celebrated  Shamyl.  During  the  Crimean  war  he  had  several  successfid  engagetnents 
with  the  enemy  ia  front  of  Kars,  and  on  the  capitulation  of  that  stronghold  was 
appointed  its  governor.  Li  1856,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  made  a  maj.gen.,  and 
in  1863  lieut.gen.  He  was  appointed  adj. gen.  in  1865,  and  gen.  of  cavalry  in  1875;  and 
in  the  following  year  was  placed  in  command  of  the  corps  which  was  stationed  on  the 
Turkish  frontier,  and,  on  the  declaration  of  w^ar,  marched  into  the  enemy's  territory. 
He  besieged  Kars  and  encountered  serious  resistance,  being  forced  to  retire;  lie,  how- 
ever, received  reinforcements,  defeated  the  Turkish  army  before  Kars,  and  captured  the 
fortress  by  storm.  In  1880  the  nihilist  movements  having  become  alarming,  and  fbe 
danger  of  Russia  lieing  apparently  imminent,  the  czar  Alexander  appointed  Melikoff  to 
a  position  of  absolute  autiiority  and  power — an  actual  dictatorship  without  responsi- 
bility— in  which  delicate  and  dangerous  situation  he  conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  command  the  admiration  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe.  He  restored  order  in  a  great 
measure  where  anarchy  had  been  impending;  and  wielded  his  tinlimited  authority  with 
such  firmness  and  judgment  as  to  fully  sustain  the  wisdom  of  his  appointment. 

MELLSSUS,  of  Samos.     See  Elp:atic  School. 

MELITA.     See  Malta. 

MELL,  Patrk;k  H..  d.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  Ga.,  1814.  Left  a  destitute  orphan  by  the  death 
of  his  i)arents  at  the  age  of  14,  but  having  received  a  good  elementary  education  he 
earned  the  means  to  support  himself  for  two  years  at  Amherst  college.  He  l)ecanie  a 
Baptist  minister,  and  soon  after  the  opening  of  Mercer  university  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  languages.  In  1851  he  was  called  to  the  same  professorship  in  tlie  state 
university,  and  subsequently  b(>came  vice-chancellor,  resigning  in  1872,  but  retaining 
the  professorship.  He  was  for  15  years  president  of  the  Ge'oroia  Baptist  convention,  and 
for  9  years  of  the  southern  Baptist  convention.  His  published  works  are  Ba'ptiHw; 
torrective  Church  LincipUne;  P)-edestination;  Essay  on  Calvinism;  An  Argvvient  on  tits 
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Subject  of  Slavery;  A  Sermon  on  God's  Providential  Government;  a  Treatise  on  Parlia- 
mentary Practice;  Prayer  as  Related  to  Providence. 

MELLEN,  Grenville,  1799-1841;  b.  in  Biddeford,  Me.;  son  of  chief -justice  Mel- 
len- educated  at  Harvard  and,  after  graduating  in  1818,  studied  law  and  engaged  in 
practice  in  Norlh  Yarmouth.  He  was  a  poet  of  much  taste  and  some  power,  and  also  a 
magazine  writer.  Besides  many  occasional  pieces,  such  as  The  Bed  of  Empires,  read  m 
1826  before  the  Maine  peace  society,  he  published,  in  1827,  Our  Chronicles  of  Twenty-six, 
a  satire;  Glad  Tales  and  Sad  Tales  (1829),  a  collection  of  prose  papers;  and,  in  1833,  The 
Martyrs'  Triumphs  and  other  poems.  In  New  York  he  began  the  issue  of  a  Monthly 
Miscellany,  which  failed  after  a  few  numbers.  Mr.  Mellen  had  long  been  a  sufferer 
from  consumption,  and  in  1840  made  an  unavailing  voyage  to  Cuba  for  his  health. 

MELLEN,  Prentiss,  ll.d.,  1764-1840;  b.  at  Sterling,  Mass.;  educated  at  Harvard, 
Avhere  he  graduated  in  1784,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.  He; 
afterward  "resided  in  Biddeford  and  Portland,  Me.  In  his  profession  he  soon  acquired  a 
hio-h  standing  and  took  an  active  part  in  political  movements.  From  1817  to  1820  he  was 
onli  of  the  United  States  senators  from  Massachusetts.  In  1820  he  was  made  chief-justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Maine,  which  position  he  held  for  14  years. 

MELLONI,  Macedonio,  1800-54;  b.  Italy;  began  the  study  of  natural  philosophy 
at  school,  and  had  already  entered  upon  extensive  experiments  in  regard  to  the  radiation 
of  heat,  when,  in  1824,  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university 
of  Parma.  In  1831  he  was  forced  for  political  reasons  to  leave  Parma  and  remove  to 
France.  His  discoveries  in  the  radiation  of  heat  he  laid  befoie  the  French  academy  of 
sciences,  in  a  memoir  to  which  that  body  paid  little  attention;  but  the  English  royal 
society  deemed  it  worthy  of  the  Rumford  medal.  Through  the  influence  of  his  friends 
Arago  and  Humboldt,  Melloni  wns  allowed  to  return  to  Italy,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
king  of  Naples  director  of  the  meteorological  observatory  on  Mt.  Vesuvius.  Here  he 
discovered  the  existence  of  heat  in  the  lunar  light.  In  1849,  though  he  had  taken  no 
active  part  in  politics,  he  w\as  dismissed  from  his  position  in  the  observatory,  on  account 
of  his  known  liberal  view^s.  He  lived  thenceforward  in  his  villa  at  Partici,  near  Naples, 
continuing  his  experiments.  In  1850  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  La  Termoerot^i. 
dedicated  to  Arago  and  Humboldt.  He  disputed  the  theories  of  Faraday  as  to  the  dimin- 
ished velocity  noticeable  in  an  electric  current  passed  through  wires  under  ground,  or 
under  water,  in  comparison  with  an  equal  current  passing  through  wires  in  the  air. 

MELMOTH,  William,  1666-1743;  b.  England;  called  to  the  bar  in  1719,  and  a 
bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  of  which  he  was  treasurer  in  1730.  He  was  associated  with 
Peere  Williams  in  the  publication  of  Vernon's  chancery  Reports.  He  is,  however,  best 
known  by  his  work  IVie  Great  Importance  of  a  Religious  Life  Considered,  which  was 
exceedingly  popular  in  the  last  c,  and  of  which  over  100,000  copies  are  said  to  have  been 
sold.  It  appeared  anonymously,  and  was  for  a  time  ascribed  to  the  first  earl  of  Egmont. 
The  Memoirs  of  William  Melmoth  was  published  by  his  son  William  in  1796. 

MELMOTH,  William,  1710-99;  b.  England;  son  of  William;  called  to  the  bar,  and 
in  1756  made  a  commissioner  of  bankrupts^  but  he  paid  little  attention  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  devoting  his  ample  leisure  to  the  cultivation  of  literature.  Two  vol- 
umes of  Letters  on  Several  Subjects  appeared  from  his  pen  in  1742,  under  the  pseudonym 
of  sir  Thomas  Fitzosborne.  They  deal  with  a  variety  of  subjects,  chiefly  literary  and 
ethical.  Five  years  later  he  published  a  translation  of  the  Letters  of  Pliny,  which  is  a. 
model  of  elegance  and  exactness.  This  was  followed  in  1753  by  a  translation  of  Cicero's 
Letters,  and  in  1773  and  1779  by  translations,  with  full  notes,  of  the  De  Amicitia  and  L)e 
Senectute.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Christian  religion;  a  poem  on  Active  and 
Retired  Life,  which  maybe  found  in  Dodsley's  Poems;  and  a  memoir  of  his  father,  which 
appeared  in  1796  as  Memoirs  of  a  late  Eminent  Advocate. 

MELO  or  MELLO,  Francisco  Manuel  de,  1611-65;  b,  Portugal;  entered  the 
army  and  became  col.  He  was  sent  to  suppress  the  insuri-ection  in  Catalonia  agamst 
Pliilip  IV.  He  entered  the  service  of  Portugal  after  its  separation  from  Spain,  but,  falsely 
accused  of  murder,  he  was  imprisoned,  and  for  years  was  an  exile  in  Brazil.  He  wrote 
in  Spanish  at  the  request  of  Philip  IV.  a  history  of  the  Catalonian  revolution  entitled 
Hisioria  de  los  Movimientos,  Separaclon  y  Gnerra  de  Catahnia,  2  vols.  More  than  100  vol- 
umes of  his  works  have  been  printed.  He  wrote  also  several  dramas  and  poems,  the  best 
of  which  was  Las  tres  Musas  de  Melo  dino. 
MELODEON.     See  Reed  Instruments. 

MELOS,  or  Milo,  an  island  of  the  larger  Cyclades  in  the  Grecian  archipelago,  or 
^gean  sea,  about  70  m.  n.  of  Crete,  and  65  m.  e.  of  Peloponnesus:  pop.  4,000.  It  is  14  m. 
long,  and  8  broad,  and  has  on  its  n.  coast  one  of  the  best  and  safest  natural  harbors  in  the 
Levant.  The  surface  is  generally  mountainous,  and  of  a  volcanic  character,  and  there  arc 
liot  mineral  springs,  and  deposits  of  sulphur.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  largely  in 
fruit,  wine,  and  oil,  while  affording  also  excellent  pasturage  for  cattle.  In  the  e.  part  of 
the  island,  near  the  port,  is  the  chTef  town,  called  Milo;  and  near  are  extensive  remains 
of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  island.  Near  the  sea  the  ground  is  marshy,  and  the  air  is 
unwholesome  in  summer.  This  island  is  said  to  have  been  colonized  first  by  the  Phe- 
uiciaus,  and  afS:erwards  by  the  Lacedoemonians.     An  attempt  made  by  the  Athenians  io 
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rpdiice  ir  (lurin:^-  the  Pcloponnesian  war,  \vas  iin.<uccossful.  but  some  yoai-s  later  tliey  be- 
si(':;^.'il  ihf  town,  put  the  adult  mah's  to  (icatli,  carried  away  the  women  and  children  into 
xl.ivery.  and  occupied  the  phice  l)y  a  colony  of  Athenians.  Melos  fell  successively  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Komans,  the* Byzantine  emperors,  Venice,  and  the  Turks,  it  is  now 
a  part  of  Greece.  In  18:i0  admiral  Dumont  foinul  in  Melos  the  since  celebrated  statue 
known  as  the  "  Venus  of  Milo."  and  which  now  stands  in  the  Louvre.  This  statue  was 
wiiliout  arms  when  found,  und  in  1877  it  was  reported  that  the  lost  members  had  beeu 
louud  near  the  locality  where  the  statue  was  originally  discovered.  The  highest  emi- 
nence on  the  island  is*Mt.  St.  Klias,  2,588  ft.  high.  The  Cyclades  group  of  islands  are 
believed  to  have  formed  in  antediluvian  times  a  part  of  a  continuous  chain  of  nioutilains 
coanected  on  the  n.  with  the  mountains  of  Attica,  and  by  the  island  of  Melos  with  the 
western  mountains  of  Caiidia  on  the  south.  Between  Melos  and  Argentiera,  a  rocky 
i«iland  to  the  n.,  is  a  clvimnel  half  a  mile  wide,  which  has  an  evil  notoriety  for  its  pecul- 
iarly dangerous  character. 

MELROSE,  a  t.  in  Middlesex  co,,  Ma.'^s.,  8  m.  n.w.  from  Boston,  on  the  Boston  and 
Maine  railroad  ;  pop.  3,414.  It  has  seven  churches,  14  public  schools,  2  post-otlices,  a 
j)ublic  park,  a  library.  1  weekly  newspaper,  a  volunteer  tire  department,  and  manufac- 
tures of  furniture,  boots  and  shoes,  .sewing-machine  needles,  silver  polish,  etc.  It  is 
supplied  with  water  from  Spot  pond.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  is  an  attractive  place 
for  residence  of  business  men  from  Boston. 

MELVIL,  Sir  James,  of  Hallhill.  1535-1617,  was  the  third  son  of  sir  John  Melvil 
or  3Ielville  of  Raith,  Scotland,  who  was  convicted  and  executed  at  Stirling  on  charges 
of  high  treason  brought  by  archbishop  Hamilton,  on  account  of  his  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  reformation.  His  estates  were  confiscated  and  the  widow  and  children 
reduced  to  poverty.  Young  ]\Ielvil  was  sent  to  France  and  became  page  of  honor  to 
iJie  bishop  of  Valence,  and  was  afterwards  attached  to  the  service  of  the  constable  Mont- 
n)(>renci.  Under  him  he  saw  his  first  militaiy  service  in  Flanders  in  1553,  and  in  1557 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quentiu  after  the  defeat  of  the  constable's  forces. 
'I'wo  years  afterwards  he  obtained  his  release  and  was  dispatched  to  Scotland  on  a 
secret  mission.  During  his  absence  occurred  the  tournament  in  which  Montmorenci  had 
the  ill  fortune  to  kill  Henry  II. ;  and  at  Melvil's  return  he  judged  it  best  to  turn  his  steps 
towards  Germany,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  elector  palatine.  While  on  a  visit  to 
France  in  1561  he  for  the  first  time  met  queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  to  wiiom  he  tendered 
his  allegiance  and  sword;  and  in  1564,  having  received  a  summons  through  Moray,  he 
returned  to  his  native  land  and  presented  himself  to  Mary  at  Perth  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  sent  to  England  as  ambassador  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  account  given  in  his 
memoirs  of  this  embassy  is  of  great  historical  value.  Again  in  1566  he  was  sent  to 
England  to  bear  the  news  of  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  Scottish  throne.  In  the  event- 
ful period  which  followed,  ]Melvil  displayed  much  prudence  and  policy.  He  adJiered  to 
the  queen  so  long  as  there  appeared  to  be  any  hope  of  her  ultimate  success,  but  af^cr  she 
was  committed  to  Lochlevcn  castle,  wa.  received  iu'o  some  favor  by  the  regency;  but 
not  being  a  favorite  of  the  earl  of  Arrau,  his  name  was  struck  off  the' list  of  privy  coun- 
cilors. In  151)0  he  was  attached  to  the  queen's  household.  IVie  Memoirs  of  Sir  James 
\["ivHof  Hnl-hill;  Containirtfj  an  Impartial  Account  of  the  most  Bemarkahle  Affairs  of  State 
<i II ring  tin-  last  Age,  etc.,  was  published  in  1683  by  his  grandson,  George  Scott.  This 
edition  differs  in  many  respects  from  a  manuscript  afterwards  found,  in  what  is  thought 
to  be  sir  James's  handwriting;  the  latter  was  printed  in  1827  at  Edinburgh. 

MELVILL,  IIenky,  d.d.,  1800-71;  b.  at  Pendennis  castle,  Cornwall.  England; 
educated  at  St.  Peter'.s  college,  (Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1821.  After 
taking  orders  he  became  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  of  Camden  chapel,  in  London;  and 
tilled  successively  the  otllces  of  principal  of  the  East  India  college,  chaplain  of  the 
'lower  of  London,  chaplain  to  the  qu(!en,  1853,  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  1856;  and  in  186:5 
became  rector  of  Barnes,  and  a  rural  dean.  His  reputation,  both  as  a  finished  and  ele- 
•..;ant-writer  and  as  a  pulpit  orator  of  power  and  eloquence,  gave  him  a  very  high  position 
among  the  English  clergy.  In  1848  he  was  elected  incumbent  of  what  is' known  as  the 
golden  lectureship  of  St,  Margaret's.  A  great  number  of  his  lectures  and  sermons  have 
been  published  in  England  and  republished  in  this  country.  Of  these  the  (lolden-  Lectures 
and  a  nunvber  of  others  were  print<;d  without  his  consent.  In  1847  a  New  York  house 
l)ubllshed  in  two  volumes  68  .•sermons,  printed  with  the  con.sent  of  the  author.  We  may 
also  note  VoircH  (f  tJu  Year;  Golden  Cou/i.sel.s  {\Si')7);  and  Persuasion^  to  a  Christian.  Life, 
as  among  the  be>t  of  his  writings.  Melvilh!  is  described  by  the  author  of  Random 
RicolkclioiiK  as  "  certainly  the  greatest  rhetorician  among  our  metropolitan  preachers, 
lie  clothes  the  most  conjinonplace  ideas  in  language  which  is  so  rich  in  the  ornaments 
•  »f  rhetoric  that  they  are  often  mistaken  for  conceptions  of  the  most  brilliant  character. 
He  is  exceedingly  partial  to  the  use  of  analogy  in  addressing  his  hearers.  And  his  analo- 
gies are  often  exceedingly  hai)j>y;  at  times  they  are  particularly  striking 

He  arrests  ihe  hearer's  attention  ihe  instant  he  begins,  and  carries  him  with  him.  a  will- 
ing captive,  to  the  clo-e  of  his  sermon."  A  severe  taste  will  sometimes  consider  his 
ajialogies  extreme  in  their  range. 

MELVILLE  ISLAND,  (jff  the  n.w.  coa.st  of  Australia,  from  which  it  is  separated 
on  the  e.  by  Dundas   strait  and   on  the  s.  bv  Van  Diemen's   -ulf  and  Clarence    strait. 
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while  Bathurst  island  lies  to  the  w. ,  being  separated  from  Melville  island  by  Apsley 
strait;  it  is  70  m.  in  length  and  30  m.  wide,  and  extends  from  lat.  11"  8'  to  11"' 56'  s  ,  and 
from  long.  180^  20'  to  131°  34'  east.  The  coast  is  in  general  high  and  steep,  the  surface 
being  in  great  part  table-land,  though  it  rises  to  the  height  of  150  or  175  ft.  in  the 
central  part.  The  fauna  and  flora  in  genernl  correspond  to  those  of  Australia.  The 
natives  are  superior  to  those  of  the  continent  both  in  physique  and  in  mental  capacity. 
The  climate  is,  of  course,  very  warm,  and  during  the  wet  season  is  not  healthful. 

MEMBERTOU,  Henry,  1500-1611:  b.  Canada;  a  medicine-man  m  the  Micmac 
tribe.  He  was  friendly  to  the  French  colonists  wdio  arrived  in  1604,  and  fought  a  num- 
ber of  Indian  tribes  hostile  to  the  French.  Lescarbot  wrote  a  poem  in  honor  of  the  vic- 
tory gained  by  Membertou  in  1607  over  the  Armouchiquois,  a  tribe  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Merrimac  river.  Three  years  later  he,  his  wife,  and  three  sons  were  baptized  as 
Christians.  The  next  year,  under  the  care  of  the  French  missionaries,  he  died  at  Port 
Royal  at  the  estimated  age  of  110. 

MEMBRANE,  (ante),  a  name  given  to  different  thin  organs,  in  the  form  of  supple, 
more  or  less  elastic  tissues,  for  the'purpose  of  enveloping  or  separating  other  organs,  and 
in  many  cases,  of  secreting  certain  fluids.  Bichat  divided  men\branes  into  simple  and 
compound.  Simple  membranes  are  of  three  kinds,  mucous,  serous,  and  fibrous.  Mucous 
membranes  line  the  cavities  which  communicate  externally  with  the  skin,  as  the  mouth, 
intestinal  canal,  genito-urinary  passages,  internal  surface  of  the  eyelids,  and  the  ramiflca- 
tions  of  the  respiratory  passages,  the  eustachian  tubes  and  middle  ear.  Mucous  mem- 
brane has  three  layers;  a  tibro-vascular  layer,  composed  of  blood-vessels,  nen^es,  and 
connective  tissue,  which  is  continuous  with  the  tissue  beneath  and  interlacing  with  it;  a 
more  superficial  layer,  called  basement  membrane,  which  is  described  as  structureless, 
and  upon  which  rests  the  superficial  layer,  or  epithelium,  the  latter  presenting  a  variety 
of  structure  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  The  two  lower  layers,  the  fibro-vascular  and 
the  basement  membrane  are  continuous  with  the  two  lower  layers  of  the  skin,  in  reality 
forming  the  same  organ,  which  passes  under  the  common  name  of  corium.  The  base- 
ment membrane  is  not  in  all  localities  susceptible  of  demonstration.  The  epithelium  is 
composed  of  numerous  cells  called  epithelial  cells  of  various  forms.  The  chief  purpose 
of  the  mucous  membranes  are  to  secrete  mucus  to  lubricate  the  various  passages,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  mucous  fluid  perfoims  other  physiological  offices.  The  s.^livary 
mucus,  to  some  extent,  aids  digestion,  and  the  digestive  fluid  (gastric  juice)  is  a  species 
of  mucus;  so  also  is  the  pancreatic  fluid,  and  the  product  of  the  various  intestinal  glands. 
See  EirniELiUM,  ante.  The  serous  membranes  line  all  the  shut  or  closed  cavities,  and 
are  of  two  kinds;  those  lining  the  cavities  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  the  pleurae  (q.v.) 
and  peritoneum  (q.v.),  and  those  which  line  the  cavities  of  the  joints.  See  Synovial 
Membranes,  ante.  The  third  species  of  simple  membrane  of  Bichat  is  the  fibrous, 
divided  into  two  sections;  enveloping  aponeuroses,  the  fibrous  capsules  of  joints  and  the 
sheaths  of  tendons — and  the  enveloping  membrane  of  bone,  the  periosteum,  the  dura- 
mater  (the  internal  perioster.m  of  tlie  skull),  the  fibrous  membrane  of  the  spleen  and 
other  glandular  organs.  See  Spleen,  ante.  The  compound  membranes  Bichat  divided 
into  three  sections.  1.  Sero-fibrous,  composed  of  fibrous  and  serous  layers  intimately 
adherent,  as  the  pericardium,  dura-mater,  and  tunica-albuginea.  2.  Sero-mucous,  com- 
posed of  serous  and  mucous  layers,  as  tlie  gall  bladder  at  its  lower  part.  3.  Fibro- 
mucous,  formed  by  the  union  of  fibrous  and  mucous  membrane,  as  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nasal  fossae,  gums,  etc.  Jt  will  be  perceived  that  the  compound  membranes 
form  a  classification  which  embraces  elements  classed  among  the  simple  membranes;  and 
this  is  natural,  seeing  that  the  compound  are  made  up  of  simple  membranes. 

MEMBRE,  Zenobtus,  1645-87;  b.  at  Bapaume,  France;  became  a  member  of  the 
Franciscan  order,  and  went  as  a  missionary  to  Cannda  in  1675;  accompanied  La  Sall« 
upon  his  expedition  to  the  Mississippi  in  1679,  stopping  at  fort  Crevecoeur,  on  lake 
Peoria,  where  he  aided  in  making  peace  between  the  Iroquois  and  Illinois  Indians; 
descended  the  Mississippi  with  La  Salle  in  1682,  and  returned  the  same  year  to  France, 
where  he  published  an  account  of  the  expedition.  After  acting  for  a  tin)e  as  warden  of 
a  convent  at  Bapaume,  he  came  again  to  America,  and  accompanied  La  Snlle  in  his  final 
expedition  by  sea  to  Texas  in  1684,  and  remained  in  Fort  St.  Louis,  where,  with  his 
companions,  he  was  massacred  by  the  Indians. 

MEMLING  or  HEMLING.  Hans,  1435-95  (abo:it)  probably  a  native  of  Bruges,  but 
very  little  is  knowm  about  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth  or  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
could  not,  however,  have  been  later  thnn  1495.  Several  other  ways  of  speH:!':g  the  name 
are  given,  but  "  Memling"  has  decidedly  the  best  authority.  He  was,  at  lenst,  an  artist 
of  the  Flemish  school,  if  not  of  Flemish  birth,  and  pninted  a  large  number  of  altar- 
pieces  and  pictures  on  sacred  subjects,  to  which  his  work  was  almost  wholly  confined. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty  to  say  what  were  and  what  were  not  his  productions. 
Rathgeber  designates  over  one  hundi-ed  pictm-es,  but  very  few  of  these  are  fully  authen- 
ticated. The  earliest  of  those  which  it  is  thought  are  genuine  is  dated  in  1450  and  the 
latest  in  1491.  Memling  is  said  to  have  served  under  Charles  the  bold  of  Burgund}',  and 
it  is  related  that  after  the  battles  of  Gi'anson  and  Morat,  he  was  admitted  as  a  wounded 
soldier,  into  the  hospital  of  St.  John's,  at  Bruges.  Here  it  was,  at  all  events,  that  were 
painted  many  of  the  finest  works  attributed  to  him.     Of  these,  the  principal  are;  the 
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illiifstnxtion  in  a  picture  coinposed  of  many  small  compartments,  of  tiie  history  of  St. 
Ursula  and  her  conipauioiis;  the  marriuge  of  St.  Catherine,  his  finest  picture,  and  one  of 
the  best  of  that  c,  consists  of  a  central  composition  representing  the  marriage,  and  two 
wings  or  side  pieces,  depicting  the  beiieadiug  of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  vision  of  John 
I  he  Evangelist.  There  are  many  pictures,  presumably  ^lending's,  at  Berlin,  Antwerp. 
I  he  Hague,  and  other  parts  of  EuVojie,  and  two  or  three  in  England.  Specially  worthy  of 
praise  are: — '•  St.  Christopher  carrying  the  Child,"  "  Joys  and  Sorrows  o(  the  Virgin,"  and 
"  The  Journey  of  the  Three  Kings  from  the  P^ast."  In  all  of  these  there  is  not  only  great 
harmony  in  color  antl  effective  use  of  light  and  shade,  but  most  noteworthy  of  all  is  the 
wonderful  perfection  in  matters  of  detail.  The  last  named  picture  contains  nearly  1500 
objects  and  tigures  of  small  size,  all  of  which  are  elaborated  in  the  most  minute  manner, 
and  this,  too,  without  neglect  of  general  effects. 

31  EM  LOOKS.     See  Mamelukes,  ante. 

MEM^IINGER,  Charles  Gifstavus,  b.  Wiirtemberg,  Germany:  and  was  brouglit 
to  this  country  at  a  very  early  age  by  his  mother.  By  her  death  he  was  soon  left  an 
Tphan.  Mufh  interest  was  taken  in  him  by  gov.  Thomas  Bennett  of  ('harlestown,  S.  C. 
at  which  place  he  was  then  situated.  He  was  educated  at  the  South  Carolina  college, 
where  he  graduated  in  1820  and  subsequently  studied  law.  He  opened  practice  in 
Charlestow^i,  where  he  acquired  some  note  as  an  opponent  of  the  Calhoun  doctrine  of 
nullification;  and  on  that  subject  he  wrote  a  satirical  Ijook  which  he  called  the  Book  of 
liUlUjication  (1832),  and  which  was  written  in  an  imitation  of  Biblical  style.  He  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and  made  strong  arguments  in  opposition  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  after  the  panic  of  1839;  and  he  was  for  many 
years  head  of  the  legislature  finance  committee.  Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
ivbeilion  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  treasury  by  the  confederate  government,  and  held 
that  position  for  three  years,  1861-64,  when  he  resigned. 

^MEMPHIS  {ante),  capital  of  Shelby  co. ;  the  chief  city  in  Tennessee,  and  the  largest 
city  on  the  Mississippi  river  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans;  pop.  '80,  33,593.  It  is 
situated  on  the  fourth  Chickasaw  bluff,  800  m.  above  New  Orleans.  The  view  of  the 
city  from  the  river  is  very  attractive;  a  broad  esplanade,  extending  along  the  blulf,  cov- 
ered with  fine  warehouses,  presenting  a  very  striking  appearance.  The  streets  are  broad 
and  regularly  laid  out,  the  suburbs  being  occupied  by  handsome  residences  standing  in 
the  midst  of  fine  lawns;  the  entire  lengtli  of  the  city  is  three  miles.  A  fine  park  in  the 
center  is  filled  with  large  old  trees,  in  which  thousands  of  squirrels  disport  themselves, 
and  are  so  tame  that  they  will  eat  from  the  hands  of  visitors,  clamber  upon  their  knees 
and  shoulders,  and  hop  fearlessly  about  on  the  graveled  walks,  regardless  of  the  n\imbers 
of  persons  who  are  commonly  promenading.  The  safety  of  these  attractive  little  crea- 
tures is  amply  provided  for  by  the  general  understanding  that  they  are  not  to  be  molested. 
There  are  si.\  cemeteries  in  the  vicinity  of  ]\[emphis,  of  which  the  principal  one  is  Elm 
wood,  on  the  s.e.  border  of  the  city.  There  is  a  local  chandler  of  commerce,  a  board  of 
hcallh.  and  a  cotton  exchange.  Bailroads  centering  here  make  connection  with  all  parts 
of  the  country,  north  and  south:  Avhile  the  Mississippi  river,  affording  navip-f^tion  during 
the  entire  year,  is  the  scene  of  an  immense  commerce.  Owing  to  its  proy. Mity  to  stag- 
nant water  and  to  an  imperfect  system  of  drainage  and  sewerage,  Mern^this  has  fre- 
quently been  subject  to  visitations  of  the  yellow-fever,  which  have  nearly  depopulated 
the  city.  The  last  epidemic  occurred  in  1879,  lasting  from  July  until  cold  weather  set 
in.  The  mass  of  the  iniiabitants  deserted  the  cit3\  leaving  only  the  very  poor  and  the 
Colored  people.  During  this  season  there  were  several  hundreddeaths  b}^  yellow-fever 
an  cllicient  quarantine  being  sustained.  Recent  and,  it  is  said,  successful  efforts  have 
been  mad(*  to  improve  the  drainage  and  prevent  disease. 

MEMPHREMAGOG,  Lake,  in  Canada  and  in  Orleans  co.,  Vermont;  about  30  m. 
long  from  n.  to  s.,  with  a  width  varying  from  2  to  5  miles.  Its  outlet  is  the  Magog  river, 
which  discharges  into  the  St.  Francis  river,  a  tributary  of  the  St.  Lawience.  Its  shores 
are  sleep  and  picturesque,  and  it  contains  a  number  of  islands.  Its  scenery  and  facilities 
for  fishing  attract  many  visitors  in  the  summer.  Steamers  run,  i!i  that  season,  between 
its  8.  -)oint,  the  town  of  Newport,  Yt  ,  an  1  Magog,  the  village  at  its  outlet. 

MEN,  The,  are  a  somewhat  remarkable  class  of  persons  found  chiefiy  in  those  parts 
of  noHhern  Sf;otland  in  which  the  Gaelic  language  is  spoken,  and  wd) ere  large  undivided 
parishes,  a  deficiency  of  ministers,  and  other  causes  have  develo])e(l  a  class  of  religious 
instructors  and  overseers  who.  without  regular  api)ointment,  somewhat  resemble  lh<^. 
local  pre^ichers  of  the  ^Methodist  church.  They  are  called  "  men  "  as  a  title  of  respect, 
in  acknowledgment  of  their  mental  endowments,  knowledge,  and  piety.  They  pass  into 
the  order  informally,  and  by  the  gradual  reputation  which  Ihey  acquire  among 'the  ]K'ople 
around  them  for  superior  gifts  and  exi)erience.  By  excellence  in  i)rayer  and  exhortation, 
and  by  con.stant  attendance  at  the  meetings  for  promoting  Christian'activity  and  fellow- 
ship, they  step  ])y  step  advance  into  the' order  of  "the  men."  There  are  in  many  par 
ishes  three  or  four  "men;"  and  on  communion  occasions,  Friday  being  specially  devoted 
to  prayer  and  exhortation,  these  lay-exhorters  have  then  a  pu])lic  opportunilv  for  exer- 
'?ising  their  gifts.  As  there  may  be  20  or  more  of  them  assembled  from  neiirhbonng 
pari.°hes,  the  services  of  the  day  are  given  up  to  them,  presided  over  by  the  minister  of 
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the  parish,  who  geuerally  sums  up  the  opinions  and  sentiments  that  have  been  expressed. 
JNIany  of  the  "men"  wear  on  tliese  occasions  a  hirge  blue  cloak,  and  in  going  about 
among  the  people  they  are  received  with  much  respect  and  kindness.  The  influence 
which  they  acquire  is  very  great,  and  in  some  cases  is  grievously  abused.  Yet  these  con- 
stitute the  exception,  not  the  rule.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  destitute  regions 
these  workers  among  the  people  have  done  much  to  keep  alive  and  extend  true  religion. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  Free  church  of  Scotland,  as  the  supply  of  regular  gospel 
ordinances  in  the  Highlands  has  been  greatly  increased,  the  need  for  the  services  of  the 
"men"  has  been  proportionally  diminished,  and  their  influence  is  therefore  passing 
away. 

MENABRE'A,  Luigi  Federigo,  Count;  b.  at  Chambery,  in  Savoy,  1809;  educated 
for  an  engineer;  entered  the  army  as  lieut.,  but  was  early  promoted  to  a  professorship  of 
applied  mathematics  in  the  military  academy  of  Turin,  where  he  at  once  distinguisiied 
himself  by  scientific  essays  contributed  to  the  academies  of  science  of  Paris  and  Turin. 
In  1848  he  promoted  the  union  of  Piedmont  and  Sardinia;  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Subalpitie  parliament,  appointed  secretary  of  the  minister  of  war,  and  the  following  year 
secretary  of  foreign  affairs.  After  participating  in  vigorous  measures  to  resist  the  Aus- 
trians,  he  continued  a  member  of  the  chamber,  assuming  at  first  the  defense  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  believing  in  the  possible  accord  of  the  papacy  with  Italian  unity.  But, 
through  the  influence  of  Cavour,  after  1859  he  abandoned  that  hope,  and  ranged  himself 
with  the  radical  unionists.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  by  the  French,  and  the 
aunexatiou  of  Savoy  to  France,  he  left  the  province  to  retain  his  citizenship  of  Italy,  and 
was  made  director  of  military  siege  operations  against  GaGte  and  the  king  of  Naples,  in 
"the  Sebastopol  of  the  Bourbons."  It  surrendered  after  57  days'  siege,  for  which  success 
he  was  made  lieut.gen.  and  count.  In  1861  he  succeeded  Ricasoli  as  minister  of  marine, 
and  in  1862  added  the  duties  of  minister  of  public  works.  He  was  a  party  to  the  con- 
vention between  France  and  Austria  in  1864,  and  of  the  treaty  of  Prague  in  1866,  which 
finally  led  to  the  annexation  of  Venice  to  Ital}^;  and  it  was  he  who  presented  to  Victor 
Emmanuel  the  iron  crown  of  Lombard}^  He  was  called  in  1867,  on  the  retirement  of 
llatazzi,  to  form  a  new  cabinet.  Garibaldi  was  marching  upon  Rome,  to  sever  the  last 
link  in  the  chain  of  papal  civil  power  in  Italy.  France  opposed  Garibaldi  with  her 
troops.  Menabrea  did  the  humiliating  duty  of  endeavoring  to  buy  the  withdrawal  of 
the  French  troops,  and  the  substitution  of  Italian  troops,  by  a  promise  to  disavow  the 
acts  of  Garibaldi.  Occupying  this  equivocal  position  of  half -sustaining  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope,  keeping  the  peace  with  France,  and  yet  advocating  the  unity  of  Italy, 
he  fell  between  all  the  parties  and  tendered  his  resignation.  Victor  Emmanuel  refused  to 
accept  it.  Menabrea  formed  a  new  cabinet  and  continued  with  adroitness  to  pursue  the 
road  which  Cavour  had  marked  out:  viz.,  to  submit  to  the  meddling  of  France  in  the 
defense  of  the  pope  till  events  should  ripen  for  Italian  unity.  He  continued  at  the  head 
of  affairs  for  two  years,  temporizing  with  the  pope  and  the  republicans,  and  enduring 
the  policy  of  Napoleon  through  fear.  When  the  pope  in  1869  convoked  the  bishops  to 
announce  the  syllabus  of  infallibility,  Menabrea  proclaimed  the  reserved  rights  of  the  state 
as  without  the  pale  of  the  pope's  powers.  Italy  outgrew  his  timorous  policy,  and  in  Nov., 
1869,  he  gave  way  to  the  ministry  of  Lauza-Sella.  He  has  published  Repuhlique  et  Mon- 
archie  dans  I'eiat  actuel  de  la  France,  1871. 

MENARD,  a  co.  in  central  Illinois,  along  the  Sangamon  river,  which  with  Salt  creek 
forms  its  n.  boundary;  800  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  13,028.  The.  surface  is  level,  with  consider- 
able growth  of  wood.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  oats,  Indian  corn,  hay,  wheat, 
and  potatoes.  The  Chicago  and  Alton,  and  the  Springfield  and  Northwestern  railroads 
pass  through  it.     Co.  seat,  Petersburg. 

MENARD,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Texas,  along  the  shores  of  San  Saba  river;  800  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  1239.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  there  is  a  considerable  grow^th  of  wood.  The 
principal  production  is  cattle.  It  is  a  good  gi-aziug  country,  which,  as  yet,  has  been 
little  opened  to  cultivation.     Co.  seat,  Menardviile. 

MENARD,  Rene,  1604-61,  b.  in  Paris;  sent  to  Montreal  as  a  French  Jesuit  mission- 
ary in  1640;  thence  to  the  Nipissings  n.  of  the  lakes;  afterwards  at  Three  Rivers.  He 
was  at  Cayuga  in  1656,  at  Oneida  soon  afterwards,  and  remained  with  the  Indians  when 
personal  violence  and  death  to  the  missionaries  was  frequent  among  them.  In  1658  and 
1660  he  was  with  the  Ottawas  of  lake  Superior,  by  whom  he  was  not  well  treated.  His 
last  station  was  in  1661  at  St.  Teresa's  on  Keweenaw  bay. 

MENASH'xi.  a  village  of  Winnebago  co..  Wis.,  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern, 
and  the  Wisconsin  Central  railroads,  18  m.  n.  of  Oshkosh;  pop.  of  village.  2,484;  of 
township,  3,107.  It  has  a  weekly  newspaper,  a  national  bank,  and  several  manufac- 
tories. 

MENAS'SEH  BEN  ISRAEL  (Manasseh  een  Joseph  ben  Israel),  1604-59,  b. 
Spain;  went  to  Holland,  when  young,  with  his  father,  to  escape  the  inquisition.  There 
he  was  educated,  and  when  but  18  years  old  succeeded  his  tutor,  the  rabbi  Uziel,  as 
expounder  of  the  Talmud,  and  preacher  in  the  Amsterdam  synagogue.  He  now  began 
Ids  Conciliador  nel  Fentnicuclio,  which  appeared  in  1632.  and  secured  for  its  author  a 
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high  rank  among  Hebrew  theoloGrians.     A  Latin  translation  of  it,  by  Dionysius  Yossius, 
was  published  the  next  3'eai ,  under  the  title  of  Conciliator. 

MENDiEANS.     See  Christians  of  St.  Joiin. 

MENDA'I^A  DE  NEY  KA,  Alvaro,  1541-95;  b.  in  Spain;  emigrated  to  Peru,  and 
had  resiiled  some  time  at  Lima,  when  his  uncle,  Lope  Garcia  de  Castro,  the  viceroy  of 
the  country,  put  him  in  command  of  an  expedition  for  purposes  of  discovery  among  the 
islands  ot  Uie  Pacitic.  A\'ith  two  small  ships  and  125  men  he  sailed  from  Callao  Nov, 
19,  1507.  Among  his  discoveries  was  a  group  of  islands  which  he  named  "Solomon 
ishinds,"  thus  indicating  his  belief  that  Solomon  obtained  from  them  the  gold  used  in 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Returning  to  Lima  in  15G8  he  circulated  reports  of  the 
wealth  of  these  islands,  which  led.  27  years  later,  to  an  expedition  for  their  colonization, 
of  which  he  took  the  command.  Sailing  from  Callao  April  11,  1595,  he  discovered 
another  group  of  islands,  which  he  named  the  Marquesas,  after  the  wife  of  the  viceroy 
of  Peru, "the  marchioness  Mendoza.  Sailing  n.w.,  other  groups  of  islands  were  visited, 
but  Mendana  died  in  October  without  having  reached  the  end  of  his  voyage,  which,  how- 
ever, w  as  completed  by  his  widow.  Mendaua's  narrative  of  his  first  expedition  is  in  the 
imperial  library  at  Paris. 

^lENDANA  ISLANDS.     See  Marquesas,  ante. 

MENDES,  a  cit}-  of  ancient  Egypt  in  the  delta  Parvnm,  and  near  the  coast.  It  gave 
name  to  the  Mende.sian  district,  antl  was  its  chief  city.  It  was  near  the  point  where  the 
Mendesian  arm  of  the  Nile  enters  the  lake  of  Tanis.  It  was  a  place  of  importance  in 
the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  a  perfume  called  Mendu- 
siuni  iDicjueninm.  The  deity  there  worshiped  was  in  the  form  of  a  goat,  and  called  Pan 
by  the  Greek  writers.  Mendes  gradually  disappeared  from  history,  being  in  ruins  in 
the  1st  c.  B.C.,  but  in  its  vicinity  arose  the  city  of  Thmius. 

MENDEZ-PINTO,  Fernam,  1510-83,  b.  Portugal;  at  first  a  servant  to  a  gentleman 
in  Portugal.  lie  sailed  for  the  East  Indies  in  1537,  in  the  hope  of  making  a  fortune. 
The  ship  on  which  he  embarked  was  captured  by  the  Turks,  and  he  was  sold  a  slave. 
Finally,  by  the  good  offices  of  the  governor  of  Ormus,  who  had  redeemed  him  from 
sl:.\ery,  he  was  enabled  to  go  to  India,  where  he  remained  for  many  years.  He 
re;i;n"cd  to  Portugal,  in  1558.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels,  which  was  published 
in  1614,  and  translated  into  French  in  1654.  It  contains  much  curious  information  in 
regard  to  the  geography  and  social  condition  of  the  east;  but  it  indicates  great  credulity 
or  a  want  of  veracity  on  the  part  of  its  author. 

MENDICANCY.  (See  Poor  and  Poor  Laws,  ante)  Mendicants  are  practically 
all  persons  who  gain  a  livelihood  by  beggary;  a  definition  excluding  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  work  but  cannot,  owing  to  lack  of  demand  for  labor;  and  those  who  temporarily 
receive  assistance  because  of  ill-health  or  other  misfortune.  The  class  w^e  are  consid- 
ering does  not  exist  in  uncivilized  or  savage  society.  Yet  among  the  least  highly  civil- 
ized we  find  it  flourishing — as  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  case  of  the  lazzaroni  of  Italy,  In 
large  cities  mendicancy  has  become  an  art,  and  professional  beggars  are  found  in 
London,  Paris,  and  New  York,  wiio  have  amassed  large  sums  of  money  by  the  constant 
pursuit  of  a  trade  which  with  them  has  C(;ased  even  to  be  precarious.  While  we  may  pos- 
sibly, with  some  degree  of  justice,  find  the  origin  of  professional  beggaiy  in  the  course 
not  only  pursued  Ijy,  but  enjoined  upon  the  orders  of,  mendicant  friars  in  cential  and 
southern  Europe,  it  is  certain  that  the  concentration  of  wealth,  the  decline  in  the  value 
of  money  in  the  minds  of  those  by  whom  it  has  been  easily  ol)tained,  and  the  conse- 
quent habit  of  lavish  giving,  must  eventually  have  brought  this  condition  into  being, 
even  though  the  church  had  not  encouraged  its  estal)lishment.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
(1855)  it  w^as  said  by  an  English  writer  that  a  three  days'  rain  about  London  would 
at  any  time  bring  80,000  cosier-mongers,  or  venders  of  ]>rovisions,  to  the  verge  of  fam- 
ine. This  is  suggestive.  The  precarious  character  of  the  vocation  of  many  of  the 
lower  classes  of  laboring  people,  and  the  imminent  danger  in  which  they  constantly 
are,  must  be  a  grave  temptation  to  the  pursuit  which  we  are  considering.  In  thickly 
settled  towns  and  cities  the  chances  of  gaining  the  necessities  of  life  are  certainly  gi'ealer 
in  this  line  than  in  many  trades.  It  is  not  liable  to  the  fluctuations  occasioned  by 
fashion,  or  changing  fast/);  by  the  influence  of  the  seasons;  or  by  the  other  numerous, 
vicissitudes  wliich  deprive  ordinary  trades  of  the  element  of  certainty  of  return.  The 
professional  beggar  is  not  limited  to  any  special  nuige,  but  may  vary  his  hunting-ground, 
by  necessity,  caprice,  or  accident,  and  be  equally  certain  of  success.  Also  there  are- 
pecnliar  attractions  in  mendicancy  for  tlu^  uneducaied  and  unskilled,  yet  not  lawless'- 
portion  of  a  population,  in  its  comparative  fnicdom  from  restraint;  its  opportunity  for- 
roving,  and  for  a  wild  companionship  with  congenial  spirits,  ))re.cluded  by  the  social, 
order  of  a  regular  business  life;  and,  finally,  the  charm  and  satisfaction  which  it  offers, 
of  gaining  something  for  nothing;  of  living  on  humanity  without  labor  yet  without 
crime;  of  satisfying  tlie  stern  natural  sense  of  justice  which  exists  in  the  bos(mi  of  the 
unfortunate  and  the  indigent,  by  making  the  rich  support  the  poor — yet  without  com- 
pulsion. It  may  also  be  considered  as  one  of  the  compensating  forces  of  the  social 
organism,  occasioned  by  the  reaction  from  extreme  wealth  to  extreme  poverty,  and 
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formulated  in  an  unreasonable  demand,  answered  by  a  groundless  concession;  in  fact  a 
humauitariau  paradox. 

The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  poverty  justly,  and  with  a  due  sense  of  its  various 
causes  and  results,  has  been  a  social  problem  ever  since  there  has  been  any  society;  and 
quite  the  most  difficult  part  of  this  problem  to  handle  wisely,  or  to  control  at  all,  has 
been  mendicancy.  The  same  English  writer  to  whom  we  have  already  referred,  in 
writing  generally  on  the  charities  and  poor  of  London,  says:  "But  the  great  problem 
which  perplexed  our  ancestors  less  than  ourselves,  only  because  in  a  less  crowded  state 
of  society  social  evils  were  more  easih^  dealt  with,  was  mendicancy.  In  every  commu- 
nity there  must  always  be  some  who  cannot  dig,  and  in  the  most  primitive  there  are 
always  some  who  will  not,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  beg.  From  the  earliest  times  the 
sturdy  mendicant  has  constituted  himself  the  representative  of  the  poor,  in  whose  behalf 
the  Gospel  pleads  so  authoritatively.  In  that  character  he  lounged  at  the  convent-grate, 
he  devoured  his  dole  at  the  baron's  hall-door,  he  clamored  for  atms  at  the  church-porch, 
and  in  that  capacity  we  presume  he  is  accepted  by  the  modern  ad%'ocates  (happily  few 
in  number)  of  indiscriminate  alms-giving.  But  even  in  the  most  picturesque  times, 
when  he  pretended  to  show  the  scallop-shell  from  the  holy  land  in  his  hat,  or  perhaps 
the  scars  of  infidel  sabers  on  his  body,  he  was  but  a  good-for-nothing  vagabond."  The 
enactment  of  the  poor-law  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign  has  been  attributed  to  a  necessity 
occasioned  by  the  dissolution  of  the  convents,  which  were  supposed  to  feed  the  poor  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  necessity  when  they  ceased  to  exist.  That  this  was  not 
true  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  acts  for  the  suppression  of  mendicancy  were  passed 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  The  act  of  Elizabeth  was  passed  from  a  desire 
to  effect  a  social  reform,  and  similar  acts  were  passed  in  succeeding  reigns  down  to  the 
present,  and  for  the  same  reason.  But  though  from  time  to  time  acts  jTgainst  able-bod- 
ied paupers  were  multiplied,  the  vagrant  continued  to  prefer  idleness  and  independence 
to  work  or  the  poor-house,  and  by  degrees  the  number  of  beggars  swelled,  till  they 
exceeded  the  powers  of  the  beadle  and  constable  to  arrest,  and  of  the  jail  or  poor-house 
to  contain,  and  actually  acquired  an  almost  legalized  existence.  At  the  close  of  the  great 
European  war  the  evil  had  reached  its  height;  ostentatiously  loathsome  objects  paraded 
the  great  thoroughfares;  professional  beggars,  by  a  police  of  their  own,  quartered  the 
towns  among  them,  and  in  1818  an  association  was  formed  in  London  to  accomplish 
what  the  state  had  failed  in  doing.  This  organization  took  the  name  of  the  society  for 
the  suppression  of  mendicity.  A  large  staff  of  paid  agents  was  engaged,  and  the  com- 
mittee for  its  management  counted  among  its  members  many  naval  and  military  men, 
trained  to  habits  of  order  and  system;  and  who,  being  without  professional  employ- 
ment, brought  their  administrative  talents  to  the  service  of  the  new  society.  This  organ- 
ization did  good  work,  and  was  the  foundation  of  methods  which  have  since  been 
applied  with  success;  and  mendicancy  has  largely  diminished.  The  reform  movement 
in  England  in  1834,  and  new  legislation,  still  further  lessened  the  evil;  yet  so  acute  and 
well  informed  an  observer  as  the  rev.  Charles  L.  Brace  says  that  "the  conclusion  of  all 
European  experience  is  that  nothing  can  permanently  affect  the  evil  of  mendicit)'  but 
a  general  diffusion  of  prosperity,  morality,  and  intelligence,"  certainly  affording  a 
gloomy  outlook  for  the  future,  both  in  Europe  and  America;  since  concentration  of 
wealth,  rather  than  its  diffusion,  seems  to  have  become  the  order  of  society;  and  the 
probability  of  general  "prosperity,  morality,  and  intelligence,"  in  the  face  of  that  tend- 
ency, is,  to  say  the  least,  remote. 

The  theory  held  by  many  that  pauperism  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  price  of  corn 
would  seem  to  have  been  practically  disposed  of  by  the  statistics  of  the  sums  expended 
in  relief  from  1813  to  1860  in  England.  By  these  it  is  seen  that  while  there  was  a  steady 
decline  in  the  amount  from  about  £6,650,000  in  1818  to  £5,550,000  in  1859,  the  differ- 
ence of  20  per  cent  was  far  less  than  it  should  have  been  to  sustain  the  theory.  For 
the  price  of  corn  had  fallen  during  the  46  years,  from  125s.  per  quarter  to  42s.  9d.,  or 
sixty-six  per  cent.  And  this  fact  goes  far  to  sustain  the  assertion  that  pauperism,  and 
equally  or  even  more,  mendicancy,  rely  for  their  fluctuations  in  degree  upon  causes 
outside  of  all  such  material  considerations. 

The  history  of  mendicancy  in  France  attests  the  antiquity  of  the  profession,  and  offers 
some  pertinent  facts.  Thus,  &s  early  as  the  middle  of  the  14th  c,  in  the  reign  of  king 
John,  it  was  found  necessary  to  issue  an  ordinance  commanding  all  able-bodied  beggars 
to  find  work  or  leave  Paris,  with  Jhe  alternative  of  imprisonment,  the  pillory,  and  brand- 
ing, according  to  the  number  of  offenses  against  the  law.  A  similar  act  was  passed  in 
1413;  but  Francis  I.  rescinded  both,  and  instead  directed  the  public  authorities  to  set 
those  persons  indicated  to  work,  if  necessary  by  force.  But  it  was  found  that  severe 
laws  had  but  little  effect  in  suppressing  the  evil;  and  though  in  1627  beggars  were 
directed  to  be  impressed  into  the  naval  service,  and  even  expatriated  by  being  sent  to 
the  Indies,  work-houses  were  established  in  France,  and  thus  a  new  system  was  begun. 
In  1688,  all  previous  plans  having  failed,  a  law  was  enacted  forcing  ever}^  beggar  to 
leave  Paris,  on  pain  of  being  sent  to  the  galleys.  Even  this  harsh  measure  was  ir.com- 
petent  to  relieve  the  city  of  mendicants,  much  less  the  entire  kingdom;  and  in  1698  it 
was  estimated  that  one-tenth  of  the  entire  population  were  beggars.  The  work-house 
plan  was  now  tried  again,  and  in  four  years  80  of  these  were  established.  These  institu- 
tions not  only  did  not  succeed  in  rootin?  out  the  evil,  but  they  were  found  to  be,  instead 
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of  self-support  in 2:.  as  was  anticipated,  a  severe  tax  on  the  state.  They  were  gradually 
suppressed,  ami  at  present  very  few  exist.  Mr,  Brace  remarks  as  to  the  various  French 
methods:  "  Tnus,  during tive  centuries  every  species  of  penalty  and  punishment  has  been 
tried  in  vain  in  France  to  repress  mendicity.  Humane  legislation  has  been  equally 
a  failure;  and  the  sum  of  all  experience  in  that  country  is  that  all  legal  means  fail 
to  reach  this  great  evil."  But  the  fact  is  that  there  is  less  mendicancy,  as  there  is  less 
pauperism  in  France,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  than  there  is  in  any  other  country 
in  Europe,  or  in  the  United  States,  And  it  would  appear  that  to  seek  for  the  cause  of 
this  fortunate  condition  we  must  analyze  the  effect  of  the  French  land  laws.  For  the 
fact  that  in  France,  where  there  is  no  law  of  entail  for  lauded  property,  and  where 
a  father  cannot  by  will  alienate  this  species  of  property  in  any  one  direction;  but  where, 
on  the  contrary,  laud  is  divided  among  all  the  heirs,  on  the  death  of  the  owner, — there 
must  of  necessity  be  such  a  subdivision  of  land  that  the  existence  of  pauperism  on 
a  large  scale  becomes  practically  impossible:  the  result  being  that  the  land  is  divided 
among  a  larger  number  of  owners  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  country.  Another 
and  curious  reason  for  the  condition  of  France  as  regards  pauperism  is  found  in  the 
fact  of  the  apparently  stationary  condition  of  her  population.  Between  1851  and  1876 
the  population  increased  only  about  3  per  cent,  and  was  nearly  what  it  was  in  1870. 
The  birth-rate  in  France  is  only  26  in  a  thousand,  being  far  below  that  of  any  other 
country.  An  ingenious  Frenchman  bases  on  this  condition  the  positive  prosperity  of 
his  country,  on  tlie  ground  that  the  number  of  non-producers  is  lessened,  and  so  much 
less  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  country  for  their  support  is  the  result. 

The  record  of  pauperism  and  mendicancy  in  the  United  States  has  been  similar 
to  that  of  England  in  its  general  conditions.  The  class  of  beggars  in  the  large  cities  and 
towns  has  been  supplemented  by  that  of  "tramps,"  These  are  comparatively  recent  in 
their  origin  in  the  United  States;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  originally  an 
exportation  from  England,  where  they  have  long  been  a  feature  of  pauperism.  They 
have  increased  greatly  in  number  in  recent  years,  and  in  Massachusetts  alone  there  were 
said  to  be  a  few  years  ago  25,000  of  these  peripatetic  beggars.  It  is  certain,  also,  that 
they  are  to  a  certain  extent  organized,  that  they  associate  with  each  other,  and  that  they 
communicate  by  signs  and  marks  placed  where  they  can  be  found  by  the  initiated. 
The  proportion  in  Massachusetts  applied  to  the  entire  population  would  give  750,000  as 
the  number  of  tramps  in  the  entire  country,  or  one  in  66.  In  England,  in  1867,  the 
number  of  tramps  was  returned,  on  a  certain  specified  night,  at  33,191 — very  little  more 
than  the  number  in  Massachusetts  alone,  and  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  666.  Various 
efforts  have  been  made  in  the  United  States  in  the  special  direction  of  reducing  the 
number  of  tramps,  culminating  in  the  passage  of  severe  "  tramp  laws"  in  Massachusetts 
and  a  few  other  states.  These  laws  are  of  very  recent  enactment,  and  their  effect  has 
not  yet  been  made  known.  It  is  probable  that  unless  similar  legislative  action  took 
place  in  all  the  states  the  effect  would  be  only  to  drive  them  from  one  state  to  another. 

MENDIZABAL,  Ju.vn  Alvarez  y,  1790-1853;  b.  in  Cadiz;  son  of  a  Jew,  brought 
up  in  trade,  placed  in  a  bank,  where  he  quarreled  with  the  principal,  and  tirst  noted  as 
a  politician  in  connection  with  the  republican  movement  in  Spain  between  1819  and 
1823;  for  which  he  obtained  in  England  timely  loans.  In  1824,  banished  from  Spain, 
he  established  a  commercial  house  in  London;  was  the  medium  of  a  loan  to  Dom  Pedro 
in  1827,  to  Spain  in  1833.  and  was  recalled  in  1835  by  Toreno  to  take  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  finance.  He  returned  to  Spain  with  the  eclat  of  a  completed  loan  of  £1,150,000, 
made  in  London.  After  great  boasts  of  what  he  would  do,  followed  by  small  results, 
he  was  displaced  in  May,  1836,  and,  though  twice  called  back  to  the  portfolio  of  finance, 
was  not  afterwards  distinguished. 

MENDOCI'NO,  a  co.  in  n.w.  California,  having  the  Pacific  ocean  for  its  w.  boundary, 
the  Mayacmas  mountains  for  its  s.e.,  and  tlie  continuation  of  the  Shasta  mountain  ranire 
for  its  e  boundary:  3,650  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  12,800—10,393  of  American  birth,  1613  col- 
ored. It  is  drained  l)y  the  Eel  river  and  the  South  Fork  in  the  e.,  the  Russian  river  in 
the  8.,  and  the  Novarro  river.  Its  surface  is  mountainous,  furnishing  good  grazing 
pastures,  and  is  diversified  by  lakes,  fertile  valleys,  and  immense  forests  of  redwoo'', 
used  for  building  timber,  grow  along  the  coast.  Its  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  adapted  to 
the  production  of  grain,  fruit,  and  dairy  products.  Horses  and  cattle  are  raised,  and 
large  numbers  of  sheep.  Wool  and  lumber  are  the  chief  products.  It  has  several 
excellent  harbors.     County  seat,  Ukiah. 

MENDO'TA,  a  village  of  La  Salle  co..  Ill  ,  at  the  junction  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton and  Quincy,  and  the  Illinois  Central  railroads.  Pop.  of  village,  exclusive  of  town- 
ship,  1043.  It  has  2  churches,  2  graded  public  schools,  a  library,  2  banks,  an  iron 
foundry,  an  organ  manufactory,  and  a  weekly  newspaper. 

MENDOZA,  a  province  of  the  Argentine  confederation.  South  America,  along  the  c. 
of  the  Andes,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  province  of  S.  Juan,  on  the  e.  and  n.e.  bv 
S.  Luis,  on  the  s.  and  s.e.  l)y  Buenos  Ayres,  and  on  the  w.  by  Chili;  about  34,000 
sq.m.;  pop.  about  65,000.  The  w.  part  of  the  province  is  traversed  by  a  part  of  the 
Andes  chain,  from  which  the  surface  slopes  down  to  the  Mendoza  river,  at  which  a 
great  plain  begins  to  stretch  eastward.  This  plain  is  sandy,  but  with  proi)er  irrigation 
produces  good  crops  of  barley,  maize,  wheat,  and  lucerne.    Apart  from  the  cerearcrops 
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the  chief  productions  are  wines,  brandy,  tallow,  and  soap.  Hides  and  dried  fruits  are 
exported  to  Chili.  There  are  a  few  silver  mines,  and  copper  is  known  to  exist  in  quan- 
tities, but  the  veins  have  not  as  yet  been  worked.  There  are  extensive  saline  deposits; 
and  shales,  slates,  gypsum,  and  limestone  are  found.  Rain  and  dew  are  infrequent, 
except  along  the  s.  boundary;  elsewhere  artificial  irrigation  has  to  be  resorted  to,  as 
even  grass  will  not  grow  on  the  e.  plains  without  it.  Mendoza  is  one  of  the  federal 
states  of  the  x\rgentine  republic,  but  practically  manages  its  own  affairs  by  means  of  a 
governor  andan  assembly.  The  capital  of  the  province  is  Mendoza,  built  on  a  plain, 
2,891  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Pop.  about  10,000. 

MENDOZA,  Antonio  de,  1495-1552;  b.  Granada;  was  appointed  viceroy  of  Mexico 
by  Charles  V.  April  17,  1535,  invested  with  full  power  of  ride.  In  the  administration  of 
the  government  he  made  many  wise  and  benevolent  reforms,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
Indians  who  had  been  the  victims  of  much  suffering.  In  1536  he  introduced  into  the 
city  of  Mexico  the  first  printing-press  brought  to  the  country;  established  a  mint,  at 
which  the  first  coining,  in  the  same  year,  was  done  by  his  orders;  promoted  agriculture 
and  developed  the  mining  wealth  of  the  land,  and  founded  the  first  college  there.  He 
repressed  a  serious  Indian  revolt,  wisely  tempering  rigor  with  justice.  In  1551  he  was 
transferred  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru.  He  was  the  first  of  64  viceroys  in  Mexico,  and 
his  government  was  the  longest  and  most  distinguished  of  all. 

MENDOZA,  Inigo  Lopez  de,  Marquis  of  Santillana,  1398-1458,  b.  Spain;  son  of 
the  grand  admiral  of  Castile,  and  grandson  of  the  poet  Pero  Gonzalez  Mendoza.  His 
father  died  during  Inigo's  infancy,  and  the  family  estates,  the  most  extensive  in  Cas- 
tile, were  seized  by  the  ruling  nobles  of  the  kingdom.  But  liiigo  recovered  them, 
either  in  the  courts  or  on  the  field,  before  he  was  out  of  his  minority.  Pie  took  a  promi- 
nent share  in  the  military  and  political  affairs  of  Castile,  and  was  created  marquis  of 
Santillana  after  the  battle  of  Olmedo.  After  the  fall  of  the  constable  Alvarado  de  Luna, 
Mendoza  retired  from  public  affairs,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  His  poetry  is 
largely  unpublished,  thougli  some  of  it  is  contained  in  different  collections  of  songs.  He 
was  familiar  with  Itahan  and  Pioven^nl  literature,  and  many  of  his  most  charming 
poems  show  the  effect  of  Provenc/al  influercc.  He  introduced  the  sonnet  into  Spain,  but 
his  own  sonnets  are  of  little  value.  He  imitates  Dante,  in  his  poems  on  the  death  of  the 
m;;vquis  of  Villena  and  on  the  coronation  of  Jordi.  The  most  important  of  his  poetical 
works  is  the  ComecUeta  de  Ponza;  his  most  pleasing  poem  is  called  a  Serranilla,  or  little 
mountain  song,  and  was  composed  in  honor  of  a  little  shepherdess,  "the  milkiiiakl  ()f 
sweet  Finojosa."  In  Spain  itself  his  Refranes,  a  collection  of  rhymed  proverbs,  is  his 
most  popular  work.  His  principal  though  perhaps  doubtful  service  to  Spanish  poetry 
was  his  introduction  of  allegory  into  poetical  composition. 

MENDOZA,  Juan  Gonzales  de,  1540-1617;  b.  Toledo,  Spain;  of  a  wealthy  and  dis- 
tinguished family.  He  joined  the  army,  but  resigned  after  some  years  to  enter  the  order 
of  St.  Augustine;  was  sent  l)y  Philip  II.  to  China  in  1580,  where  he  spent  three  years 
in  gaining  information  as  totl)e  politics,  commerce,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  country. 
He" spent*  two  years  in  Mexico  before  returning  to  Spain.  He  published  an  account  of 
his  observations  in  China  in  a  work  entitled  Ilistoiia  de  las  Corns  mas  Notables  Rilos  y 
Costumhres  del  Gran  Reyno  do  la  China.  An  English  translation  appeared  in  1588,  and 
it  was  reprinted  by  theHakluyt  society  in  1853-54.  Father  Mendoza  was  successively 
bisiiop  of  the  Lipari  islands,  vicar-apostolic  of  Mexico,  and  bishop  of  Chiapas  and  of 
Popayan,  New  Granada,  where  he  died. 

MENDOZA,  Pedro  de,  1487-1537,  b.  Spain;  an  official  in  the  service  of  Charles  V. 
In  1535  he  went  on  a  voyage  to  South  America  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  south 
of  that  continent,  and  witli  authority  to  take  possession  of  and  colonize  it  in  the  name 
of  Spain.  Made  governor  of  the  territory  he  was  to  conquer,  he  left  Spain  with  a  fleet 
of  12  ships,  containing  800  men.  At  Rio  Janeiro,  Osorio,  the  vice-admiral,  was  mur- 
dered by  some  of  his  subordinates.  Mendoza  then  sailed  up  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  where  he  established  a  colony.  His 
brother,  Gonzalo,  went  to  Paraguay  and  founded  Asuncion  in  1536.  The  colony  at 
Buenos  Ayres  did  not  prosper  from  the  first.  Aside  from  the  privations  to  which  the 
colonists  were  exposed,  and  the  mortality  incident  to  a  community  n(^t  yet  accustomed 
to  a  new  climate,  the  settlement  was  constantly  attacked  by  the  neighboring  Indian 
tril)es,  and  brought  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  Mendoza,  after  many  disai^pointments, 
died  on  his  voyage  back  to  Spain. 

MENENDEZ  DE  AVILES,  Peduo,  1519-74;  b.  at  Aviles,  Spain.  Educated  to 
the  sea,  he  for  many  years  commanded  a  privateer  which  was  the  terror  of  the  French 
corsairs.  By  Philip  il.  he  was  given  a  commission  in  the  regidar  navy  and  made  capt. 
gen.  of  the  India  fleets.  In  this  position  he  won  important  victories  over  tiie  pirates, 
and  was  of  great  service  in  successfully  transporting  to  Philip  the  reinforcements  winch 
carried  the  day  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin.  On  June  29,  1565,  he  sailed  from  Cadiz  with 
a  fleet  of  34  vessels  with  the  intention  of  founding  a  colony  in  Florida,  of  which  he  had 
been  appointed  adelantado.  The  French  Huguenots  had  already  established  a  foot-hold 
near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's  river,  under  the  leadership  of  Ribault.  The  Spaniards 
were  by  far  the  most  powerful  in  numbers  and  equipments,  and  in  the  ensuing  contest 
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the  main  French  stronghold,  fort  Caroline,  was  captured,  many  of  the  colonists  were 
massacred,  and  when  those  who  had  escaped  to  the  ships  of  Kibault  were  wrec:ked  and 
in  a  starving  condition,  Menendez  received  their  surrender,  promising  to  spare  them; 
but.  with  a  treachery  and  cruelty  almost  beyond  belief,  violated  his  plighted  word  and 
slew  nearly  all  of  them.  ^lany  were  hanged  and  left  bearing  inscriptions  stating  that 
they  were  killed  "  not  as  Frenchmen,  but  lis  heretics."  When,  soon  after,  the  ati'ocity 
was  avenged  by  the  French  adventurers  under  Dominique  de  Gourgues,  the  Spaniards 
were  hung  upon  the  same  trees,  with  placards  stating  that  tliey  were  executed  "  not  as 
Spaniards,  but  as  cut-throats  and  murderers."  It  was  in  this  expedition  that  St.  Augus- 
tine was  discovered  and  named.  Other  "posts  were  established  by  ^Menendez  further  up 
the  coast,  as  at  capc^  Canaveral  and  Port  Royal.  Menendez  returned  to  Spain,  but  still 
controlled  the  affairs  of  the  new  colonies.  In  1572  he  again  visited  the  western  continent 
and  carried  his  explorations  still  further.  He  was  recalled  and  ordered  to  the  connnand 
of  a  fleet  to  be  employed  in  the  war  with  the  Low  Countries;  but  died  at  Santander  while 
engaged  in  fitting  out  his  vessels. 

MENIER,  Emile-Justin,  1826-81  ;  b.  Paris  ;  in  early  life  studied  with  Arfila,  Du- 
mas, and  Pelouze,  to  l)ecome  versed  in  the  science  of  chemistry.  He  established  large 
laboratories  at  St.  Denis,  which  he  freely  opened  for  the  use  of  students  ar.d  scientilic 
men.  In  1859  he  founded  an  annual  prize  for  researches  into  the  nature  and  properties 
of  drugs,  and  in  1864  organized  a  school  of  iiractical  chemistry,  devoting  the  sr.m  of 
10,000  francs  to  establish  lecture-courses  on  this  subject.  In  the  town  of  Noisiel,  he 
built  at  his  own  expense  model  schools  for  the  entire  population,  and  gave  10,000  francs 
to  be  distributed  among  the  school  teachers  in  the  different  departments  of  France  who 
reported  the  largest  attendance  of  scholars.  At  one  time  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  most 
important  wholesale  drug  and  chemical  business  in  France,  situated  in  the  old  quartier 
du  Temple,  in  Paris.  Retiring  from  this  business,  he  undertook  the  manufacture  of 
chocolate  on  a  grand  scale,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  colossal  fortune.  He  founded 
his  factories  at  Noisiel,  where  he  established  a  thi'iving  settlement  of  pretty  and  conve- 
nient houses  for  his  operatives,  with  schools,  a  hospital,  baths,  and  other  institutions  for 
health  and  comfort.  His  factories  eventually  reached  a  trade  of  $5,000,000  per  annum, 
and  M.  Menier  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  France.  He  resided  in  Paris  in  a 
palatial  dwelling  in  the  pare  Monceaux,  where  he  gathered  together  a  remarkable  and 
highly  valuable  collection  of  objects  of  art  and  'i^ertu.  In  1879  he  purchased  the  chateau 
of  Noisiel  for  the  sum  of  $2,000,000.  He  was  also  the  owner  in  Nicaragua  of  a  section 
of  territory  25  m.  sq.,  and  anotlier  tract  of  6,000  acres  on  lake  Nicaragua.  Here  were 
his  plantations  of  cocoa-trees,  whose  product  he  made  into  chocolate  at  his  factories  in 
Noisiel.  In  1862  M.  Menier  was  chairman  of  one  of  the  international  juries  of  the  Lon- 
don exhibition;  at  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1867  he  was  commissioner  for  the  republics 
of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  During  the  Franco-Prussian  war  he  organized  an  ambu- 
lance corps,  and  was  present  during  several  battles,  caring  personally  for  the  wounded. 
In  1870  he  entered  political  life,  being  elected  a  member  of  the  conseil-general  of  Seine- 
et-Marne,  and  later  was  returned  to  the  chamber  of  deputies.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
few  Frenchmen  who  had  been  elected  members  of  the  Cobden  club.  M.  Menier  devoted 
much  of  his  time  and  influence  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  to  establishing  closer 
commercial  relations  between  France  and  the  United  States,  and  was  one  of  the  princi 
pal  promoters  of  the  Franco- American  treaty  of  commerce,  which  he  sought  strenuously, 
by  means  of  intelligent  and  skillful  agents,  to  render  acceptable  to  the  two  countries. 
In  this  effort  he  had  only  been  partially  succesfiful  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

MENIFEE,  a  co.  in  e.  Kentucky,  bounded  on  the  n.e.  b}^  the  Licking,  and  s.  by 
the  Red  river,  botli  tributaries  of  the  Kentucky;  450  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  5,410.  The  surface 
is  hilly  and  broken,  but  not  unfertile.  The  chief  products  are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and 
oats.     Sl>eep-grazing  is  a  prominent  industry.     Chief  town,  Frenchburg. 

MENINGITIS  {ante),  inflammation  of  the  meninges.  The  meninges  are  the  three 
investing  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord:  the  dura-mater,  which  lines  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  cavities;  the  pia-mater,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  nervous  substance; 
and  the  arachnoid,  lying  between  the  other  two.  Meningitis  is  generally  confined  to  the 
arachnoid  and  pia-mater.  In  the  former  it  is  arachnitis,  and  in  the  latter  iiieitu;  but  in 
■whichever  membrane  the  inflammation  commences  the  diagnosis  between  the  two  is 
either  difficult  or  impossible,  and  therefore  the  name  meninfiitis  is  most  applicable  to 
either  or  both.  Inflammation  of  tlie  cerebral  meninges  is  called  cerebral  meningitis,  and 
that  of  the  spinal  meninges,  spinal  meningitis.  When  the  membranes  of  both  brain  and 
cord  are  involved,  the  affection  is  called  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  Inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  brain  is  cerchritu,  while  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  \^vtt/ch'/is  (q.y.). 
3/(3m;?<7i7?'.s' may  be  arianged  under  the  following  heads:  1.  Inflammation  of  the  (hu'a- 
mater,  or  pachymeningitis.  2.  Cerebral  meningitis,  acute  and  chronic,  including  rhcni- 
matic  meningitis.  3.  Tubercular  meningitis.  4.  Spinal  meningitis,  acute  and  chronic. 
5.  Cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  1.  Inflammation  of  the  dura -mater,  or  pachymeningitis  (so 
called  because  it  is  inflammation  of  the  thick,  tough  membrane,  the  dura-mater),  was  first 
described  by  Virchow  under  the  latter  title,  and  also,  in  some  cases,  under  that  of  hema- 
toma of  the  dura-mater.  The  inflammation  may  be  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  dura-ma- 
ter next  the.osseous  substance,  but  this  form  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  never  takes  place 
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exQdpt  from  injuries  or  osseous  growths;  it  is  to  the  nffeetion  attacking  the  inner  surface 
of  the  dura-iiiater— that  covered  by  the  outer  hiyer  of  ihe  arachnoid  membrane — to 
which  attention  is  liere  called.  A  principal  characleristic  is  tiie  formation  of  adveuti- 
tloiis  membranes,  which  appear  to  be  lepetitions  of  the  aiachnoid,  resembling  it  in  its 
spider-web  structure,  not  being  false  membrane,  but  having  blood-vessels,  wliich  after  a 
while  rapture  and  cause  extravasation  of  blood,  which  collects  in  cysts,  thus  constitut- 
ing the  peculiar  form  called  hematoma  of  the  dura-mater.  In  some  cases  there  are  as 
many  as  twenty  layers  of  membrane.  The  extent  covered  by  these  cysts  varies.  They 
are  generally  oval,  four  or  five  inches  long  and  a  half  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness, 
containing  from  one  ounce  to  sometimes  more  than  a  pound  of  blood.  The  brain  beneath 
is,  of  course,  compressed,  anaemic,  and  often  softened.  The  symptoms  are,  primarily, 
those  of  inflammation,  and  secondarily,  those  of  pressure.  The  diagnosis  is  exceeding- 
ly difflcult.  and  the  termination  is  usually  fatal.  2.  Cerebral  ineaiiigitis.  Acute  cerebral 
meningitis  is  not  of  very  common  occurrence,  but  nevertheless  of  great  importance.  The 
inflammation  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  which  attacks  other  serous  membranes — 
redness,  with  serum,  coagulated  flbriue  or  lymph,  and  pus;  but  these  products  are 
beneath,  and  not  upon  the  surface  of  the  arachnoid;  in  otlier  words,  they  are  deposited  in 
the  meshes  of  the  pia-mater.  Generally  both  hemispheres  are  involved,  constituting  what 
is  called  a  bi-lateral  affection.  Post  mortem  examination  often  discloses  the  existence 
of  serum  beneath  the  arachnoid,  but  this  may  follow  atrophy  or  antemia.  The  condition 
most  to  be  relied  on  is  l^anph,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  seen,  or  pus.  The  affection 
may  be  caused  by  injuries  to  the  head,  sometimes  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  Indulgence 
in  spirituous  liquors  is  not  an  infrequent  cause.  Acute  cerebral  meningitis  sometimes 
occurs  in  connection  with  acute  rheumatism  of  the  joints,  and  is  then  called  rheumatic 
meningitis  and  cerebral  rheumatism;  and  it  is  regarded  as  being  produced  by  the  same 
causes  which  produce  arthritic  rheumatism.  Acute  meningitis  may  be  mistaken  for 
cerebral  congestion,  and  after  recovery  in  cases  where  the  disease  has  not  passed  into  the 
second  stage,  that  of  compression,  it  is  often  impossible  to  be  certain  as  to  what  the 
affection  has  been,  congestion  or  inflammation.  Typhoid  fever  has  been  mistaken  for 
meningitis,  when  there  has  been  much  delirium,  but  the  presence  of  diarrhea,  tender- 
ness and  gurgling  on  pressure  in  the  right  iliac  region  in  typhoid  fever,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  delirium  in  the  latter  affection,  are  sufficient  to  mark  the  distinction.  Acute 
mania  has  some  symptoms  like  those  of  acute  meningitis,  but  there  is  not  that  morbid 
acuteness  of  the  senses;  moreover,  in  mania,  fever  and  the  symptoms  of  compression  do 
not  follow  the  delirium.  Acute  meningitis  is  a  very  dangerous  disease,  some  cases  end- 
ing fatally  in  36  hours;  but  the  fatal  cases  rarely  extend  beyond  9  days.  The  most 
unfavorable  symptoms  are  coma  (q.v.),  ditflculty  of  swallowing,  feebleness  of  pulse,  and 
v/ant  of  nervous  sensibility  (anaesthesia).  Recovery  frequently  takes  place  after  there 
has  been  strabismus  (see  Squinting,  ante),  paralysis,  and  convulsions,  but  as  a  rule 
more  than  half  of  the  cases  terminate  fatally. 

Chronic  cerebral  meningitis,  unconnected  with  a  tuberculous  condition,  is  not  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  although  not  so  rare  as  the  acute  form.  In  most  instances  it  is  a 
subacute  affection  from  the  commencement,  and  is  very  insidious  in  its  character,  the 
symptoms  being  such  as  not  to  strongly  attract  attention.  There  is  pain  in  the  head,  but 
not  usually  violent,  and  the  febrile  symptoms  are  unimportant.  Vomiting  is  common, 
but  as  all  these  symptoms  accompany  other  diseases,  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  distinc- 
tion. There  is  often  a  degree  of  stupidity  or  apathy,  accompanied  by  irritability  wdien 
aroused,  and  which,  taken  in  connection  with  all  the  other  symptoms  and  tlie  circum- 
stances attending  the  inception  of  the  disease,  furnish  to  the  experienced  practitioner 
data  for  forming  in  most  cases  a  correct  judgment.  3.  TvberciiloKs  meningitis.  The 
recognition  of  this  form  of  meningitis  is  due  to  Guersaut  in  1823,  and  Gerhard  and  Rufz 
in  1833.  Post-mortem  examination  reveals  usually  at  the  base  of  the  brain  beneath  the 
arachnoid  a  flbrinous  exudation,  covering  the  pons-varolii,  optic  commissures  and  cere- 
l)ellum;  but  the  most  prominent  feature  is  the  presence  of  numerous  minute  granula- 
tions having  the  appearance  of  gray  tubercles,  such  as  are  found  in  the  lungs  and  spleen 
in  tuberculosis.  These  miliary  tuljercles,  as  they  are  called,  are  in  the  tract  of  the  cere- 
])ral  vessels,  and  according  to  Bastian  and  others  within  sheaths  wdiich  are  peculiar  to 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  and  called  perivascular  sheaths,  because  surrounding  the 
blood-vessels.  (These  perivascular  sheaths  are  also  found  in  the  liver,  q.v.).  The  symp- 
toms are  somewhat  intermediate  between  those  of  acute  and  chronic  simple  meningitis, 
but  the  affection  is  frequently  preceded  by  signs  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  It  generally 
attacks  children  between  2  and  7  years  of  age,  rarely  appearing  during  the  first  year, 
but  it  is  not  confined  to  childhood.  It  usually  commences  wdtli  pain  in  the  head,  gener- 
ally in  the  forehead.  Vomiting  is  a  frequent  and  early  symptom,  and  there  is  more 
fever  than  in  simple  chronic  meningitis.  Remissions  usually  take  place  daily,  with 
increased  S3miptoms  during  tlie  night.  Sometimes  the  headache  is  very  severe,  attended 
by  a  short,  sharp  cry  whicli  has  been  called  the  "cephalic  cry."  There  is  great  sensibil- 
ity tojight  and  sound.  The  pupils,  in  this  the  first  stage,  are  contracted,  and  the  con- 
junctiva suffused.  A  prominent  symptom  is  the  flushed  face  which  comes  on  in 
paroxysms,  often  preceding  convulsions.  In  the  second  stage  there  is  drowsiness  and 
less  headache,  although  lancinating  pams  often  occur.  Tlie  jDulse  becomes  less  frequent, 
sometimes  falling  below^  the  natural  standard,  and  is  often  fluctuating  and  irregular. 
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The  respiration  also  becomes  irregular.  The  pupils  are  dilated,  and  not  infrequently 
uueciual  in  size.  Strabismus  and  oscillation  of  the  eyeballs  sometimes  occur,  and  the 
patient  often  lies  with  the  lids  partially  or  widely  open.  There  is  often  paralysis  of  one 
side  of  the  face,  and  sometimes,  more  or  less,  of  one  side  of  the  body.  The  muscles  of 
the  back  of  the  neck  often  have  tonic  contractions,  and  there  are  sometimes  contractions 
of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs.  There  is  almost  always  obstinate  constipation  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sluggish  and  deranged  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  and  there  is 
generally  retention  of  urine.  The  duration  varies  from  1  to  3  weeks  and  is  almost 
invariably,  some  say  invariably,  fatal.  4.  Spinal  nieningitis.  This  disease,  like  cerebral 
meningitis,  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  and  it  is  also  rare;  excluding  cases  arising  from 
injury,  even  more  rare  than  the  cerebral  affection.  The  pathological  conditions  are  simi- 
lar to  those  in  cerebral  meningitis,  but  the  symptoms  are  somewhat  different,  owing  to 
effects  manifested  through  the  spinal  nerves.  Pain  is  felt  in  the  spine,  passing  to  the 
extremities,  and  it  is  increased  by  movements  of  the  body  more  than  by  pressure  over 
the  spinal  colunm,  and  there  is  great  increase  of  sensibility  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 
The  pain  is  referable  to  the  posterior  roots  of  the  cord.  Muscular  contractions  are 
referable  to  excitation  by  the  disease  of  the  anterior  roots,  sometimes  causing  the  bend- 
ing of  the  body  backwards,  producing  the  condition  known  as  opisthotonos  (q.v.). 
Sometimes  the  thoracic  muscles  are  the  subject  of  tonic  spasm,  causing  great  difficulty 
of  breathing  (dyspna^a).  These  are  the  early  sj'uiptoms;  subsequently  paralysis  and 
other  symptoms  follow,  constituting  the  second  stage.  Acute  spinal  meningitis  is  rapid 
in  its  course,  generally  terminating  fatally  within  8  or  10  days.  Asphyxia  is  the  usual 
motle  of  death,  in  consequence  of  spasm  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  or,  more  frequently 
perhaps,  from  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  nerves. 

5.  Cerebrospinal  Meningitis.  This  disease  usually  occurs  as  an  epidemic,  idiopathic 
cases  being  very  rare.  The  epidemic  form  is  a  consequence  of  blood  poisoning,  and  is  a 
very  dangerous  affection  which  has  sometimes  extensively  prevailed  in  different  parts  of 
the' United  States  and  Europe.  It  has  sometimes  received  the  name  of  spotted  fever  in 
consequence  of  the  appearance  of  certain  spots  upon  the  skin  in  the  course  of  the  attack, 
but  the  spots  are  not  constant  accompaniments.  The  latter  name  was  applied  to  an  epi- 
demic which  prevailed  in  New  England  between  the  years  1807  and  1816,  from  the  symp- 
toms of  which,  as  described,  there  is  scarcely  any  doubt  it  was  what  is  now  called  cere- 
I  bro-spinal  meningitis.  This  disease  has  been  considered  by  some  as  a  variety  of  typhus 
fever,  but  its  greater  suddenness  and  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  mulberry  rash  of 
tyi^hus  prevent  the  general  adoption  of  this  view.  The  disease  is  usually  ushered  in  with 
a  chill  followed  by  violent  headache,  vertigo,  vomiting,  and  muscular  rigidity  passing  into 
tetanus.  There  is  here  also,  as  in  the  other  acute  meningeal  affections,  increased  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  skin;  the  face  is  pale,  the  pupils  contracted,  and  the  conjunctiva  red. 
There  is  delirium,  and  usually  as  early  as  the  second  day  in  the  more  severe  cases  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  neck  and  back  are  strongly  contracted.  The  delirium  soon 
passes  into  coma.  According  to  Wunderlich  there  are  three  forms.  In  the  first,  the 
most  rapidly  fatal,  the  temperature  rises  at  the  approach  of  death  to  108°  F.  and  con- 
tinues to  rise  for  some  hours  after  death.  In  the  second  form  the  fever  has  an  irregular 
course  and  short  duration.  The  third  form  is  protracted  and  with  great  variations  ia 
temperature.  In  the  commencement  of  an  attack  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  the  pulse 
is  often  slower  than  in  health,  but  sometimes  is  more  frequent.  It  increases  with  the  dis- 
ease, but  generally  does  not  exceed  100  beats  per  minute  till  tow^ards  the  fatal  termina- 
tion, wiien  it  became  very  frequent.  Headache  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms. 
It  v/as  wanting  in  only  one  of  64  cases  analyzed  by  Ames.  The  pain  is  intense,  lancinat- 
mg,  and  may  be  seated  in  the  forehead,  occiput,  or  the  whole  head.  It  is  increased  by 
noise,  light,  and  the  motions  of  the  body,  and  is  persistent.  There  is  usually  pain  also  in 
the  spine,  but  not  always  throughout  its  whole  length,  and  the  probability  is  that  the 
pain  corresponds  in  location  with  the  seats  of  the  inflammation.  In  the  less  severe  cases  the 
delirium  is  rather  slower  in  being  developed,  and  varies  much  in  intensity.  At  first  the 
patient  appears  stupid,  and  sometimes  remains  so,  but  often  becomes  wildly  delirious,  and 
struggles  with  his  attendants.  As  a  rule  there  is  obstinate  constipation  in  consequence  of 
the  semi-paralyzed  or  deranged  condition  of  the  nervous  system.  The  tongue  varies 
in  appearance,  sometimes  being  large  and  flabby,  and  showing  marks  made  by  the  teeth. 
As  the  disease  progresses  it  becomes  dry  and  dark.  Petechial  spots  are  frequently 
observed,  but  they  are  not  constant,  and  accompanying  some  epidemics  more  than  others. 
The}'  vary  in  size  from  a  i)in's  head  to  a  (piartcr  of  an  in(;h  or  more,  and  are  regarded  as 
being  due  to  an  extravasation  of  hematine.  They  are  of  the  nature  of  the  ecchymoses 
whicii  occur  in  scorbutus,  purpura,  and  some  cases  of  continued  fever,  and  do  not  consti- 
tute a  specific  eruption.  According  to  Tourdes,  however,  a  rose-colored  papular  erup- 
tion, resembling  that  of  typhoid  fever,  sometimes  appears.  The  duration  of  the  disease 
varies.  Of  fatal  cases  observed  by  Tourdes  the  shortest  duration  was  20  hours.  Ames 
states  the  shortest  duration  to  be  15  hours.  The  longest  duration  of  fatal  cases  is  stated 
by  Tom-des  to  be  100  days.  Of  160  cases  analyzed  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Hunt  12  died  within  the 
first  24  hours;  92  died  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  day:  14  before  the  end  of  the  tenth;  4 
befoie  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  18  survived  for  shorter  or  longer  periods.  Some  writers 
regju'd  the  disease  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  fevers  instead  of  ])rimarily  to  ihe  nervous 
system,  and  this  is  probably  the  correct  view.     Boudin,  in  1849,  proposed  to  call  it 
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cerebro-spinal  typhus.  It  attacks  all  ages,  but  the  larger  number  of  cases  occur  between 
20  and  30  years,  and  the  liability  is  rather  small  before  7  years.  Males  are  more  fre- 
quently the  subjects  than  females,  but  the  difference  is  not  great.  It  prevails  more  in 
the  winter  and  spring  than  daring  the  summer.  It  is  stated  to  be  a  disease  of  confined 
quarters,  such  as  barracks  and  prisons.  From  1837  to  1842  it  prevailed  in  most  of  Ihe 
crowded  barracks  of  France,  and  has  been  a  frequent  visitor  of  the  galley  slaves  at 
Toulon. 

MEN'NONITES,  deriving  their  name  from  Simon  Men  no,  are  claimed  by  some  Bap- 
tists as  their  predecessors,  coming  down  directly  from  the  Waldenses;  but  this  claim  is 
denied  generally  by  other  Protestant  denominations,  who  regard  the  Mennouites  simply 
as  the  followers  of  Menno,  who,  in  the  Kith  c.  drew  togetlier  the  better  class  of  the 
Anabaptists  under  new  rules,  and  expounded  to  them  the  principles  of  revealed  truth. 
As  thus  instructed  they  professed  belief  in  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth 
during  the  millennium;  in  the  unlawfulness  of  oaths,  of  war — even  in  resisting  violence 
and  wrong, — of  lawsuits,  and  of  allowing  civil  magistrates  to  be  members  of  the  church. 
All  immoral  practices  they,  as  a  denomination,  condemned;  and  in  their  own  conduct 
were  exemplary,  prudent,  and  devout.  So  far  from  being  guilty  of  the  excesses  which 
have  made  the  name  Anabaptists  odious,  they  are  numbered  bj^  some  writers  among  the 
best  Christians  which  the  clnuch  ever  knew,  and  the  best  citizens  which  the  state  ever 
liad.  Menno,  in  order  to  unite  his  followers  together,  separated  them  from  all  other 
Dutch  and  German  Protestants  and  gave  them  a  regular  system  of  church  order.  His 
statements  of  doctrine  were  so  explained  and  modified  that  they  resembled  strongly  the 
general  system  of  the  reformed  churches,  and  thus  greatly  promoted  the  growtii  and 
influence  of  his  followers.  The  stringent  discipline  which  he  maintained  soon  produced 
divisions  in  the  flock.  The  parties  formed  were  known  by  various  names,  as  the  fine 
and  the  coarse,  denoting  different  degrees  of  strictness  in  discipline,  the  Flandrians  and 
Waterlanders,  named  from  the  districts  in  whicli  the  disputants  lived;  the  ortlu^dox — 
called  from  their  leader.  Dr.  Samuel  Apostool,  Apostoolians — and  the  remonstrants 
were  divided  in  their  views  concerning  vital  doctrines. 

I.  The  Dutch  Mennonites.  William,  prince  of  Orange  granted  the  Mennonites  a 
settlement  in  the  United  Provinces  near  the  end  of  the  l(5th  century.  In  1626  their 
confession  of  faith  was  published;  in  1626  an  association  was  formed  among  them,  and 
was  strengthened  in  1649,  which  in  its  organization  resembled  in  some  respects  ihat  of 
the  present  Congregationalists  in  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of  this  fellowship  some  of 
the  rigorous  rules  of  Menno  and  his  successors  were  softened  and  improved.  Each  congre- 
gation chose  its  own  pastor  who  was  called  an  exhorter,  and,  not  being  supported  by 
his  people,  provided  for  himself  in  the  best  way  he  could  by  engaging  in  business  or 
trade.  Where  no  pastor  could  be  obtained,  the  deacon  and  deaconess  ministered  respec- 
tively to  the  men  and  women.  In  the  17th  and  18th  c.  peisecution  drove  many  of  the 
Mennonites  from  Germany  and  Switzerland  to  Holland,  so  that  at  one  time  the  denomi- 
nation, in  what  they  regard  as  their  parent  country,  contained  at  least  160,000  peirons. 
In  1735  their  theological  seminary  was  established  at  Amsterdam,  the  students  of  which 
receive  instruction  in  a  part  of  the  chapel  that  also  contains  the  library.  A  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek  is  a  necessary  qualification  for  admission;  the  lectures  are  in  Latui, 
and  instruction  is  provided  in  Hebrew,  church  history,  physics,  moral  philosophy,  and 
kindred  studies.  This  institution  was  at  first  supported  by  contributions  obtained  in 
Amsterdam  alone,  but  now  churches  in  other  places  also  send  aid.  All  the  students 
have  the  ministry  in  view,  and  some  of  them  receive  aid  from  a  public  fund.  The  edu- 
cated ministry  thus  provided  has  made  the  denomination  respectable  among  other  Prot- 
estants, and  has  raised  up  theologians  that  are  highly  esteemed.  In  1795  they  obtained 
equality  in  law  among  other  Protestants,  and  have  since  gradually  formed  themselves 
into  one  national  body.  In  1811  they  united  in  forming  a  society  to  promote  theological 
education.     A  foreign  missionary  society  also  receives  general  support. 

II.  The  Mennonites  were  numerous  in  Germany  in  the  17th  century.  In  Moravia 
alone  they  amounted  to  70,000.  In  1622  they  were  expelled  by  Ferdinand  II.,  and  after 
a  brief  sojourn  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania  removed  to  Russia.  They  were  very 
numerous  in  eastern  Prussia,  especially  at  Dantzic,  Marienburg,  and  Elbing,  where  their 
cleanliness  and  industry  soon  transformed  desolate  marsli  grounds  into  gardens.  But 
persecution  compelled  many  of  them  to  flee  until  after  1732,  when  the  king  removed 
some  restrictions  from  them,  so  that  the}^  gi'adually  increased  again  in  numbers  until 
1789,  when  the  right  to  acquire  property  in  land  was  taken  away,  yet  with  all  tlieir 
hindrances  they  have  maintained  themselves  in  some  parts  of  Prussia  and  have  espe- 
cially made  the  valley  of  the  Vistula  "  the  garden  spot  of  the  land." 

III.  In  1786  Catharine  II,  invited  the  Mennonites  to  settle  in  Russia  with  other  Ger- 
man emigrants,  and  between  that  time  and  the  close  of  the  century  about  350  families 
found  there  a  home,  on  and  near  the  island  of  Khortiz,  in  the  lower  Dnieper.  The  privi- 
leges pledged  to  them  were:  Protection  ivom  all  attacks;  freedom  of  worship;  a  gift  of  190 
acres  of  land  for  each  family;  exemption  from  taxation  for  ten  years;  money  for  their 
journey;  money  and  wood  with  which  to  establish  themselves;  freedom  of  trade  and 
manufactures;  the  admini>^tration  of  oaths  in  their  own  way,  and  perpetual  exemption 
from  military  service.     These  great  advantages  induced  a  large  and  constant  Mennouite 
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immigration  into  Russia  until  1817,  the  now  colonists  sottlinj^  near  their  brethren  in  the 
n;overnment  of  Taurid,  and  between  the  rivers  Molotchua,  Dnieper,  and  Tokniak;  and 
from  that  time  they  continued  to  increase  in  numbers  and  prosperity.  They  were 
always  protected  and  favored  by  the  government,  and.  cliietly  through  the  character 
and  efforts  of  Johann  Cornies,  preserved  uninjured  their  Gva'inan  institutions  :uid 
habits.  This  remarkable  man,  witliout  office  or  rank,  though  both  were  once  and  again 
olYered  him  by  the  ii()vernment,  exerted  a  very  great  influence  over  his  countrymen  and 
over  the  government  in  their  behalf.  Through  Ids  efforts,  besides  having  their  own  schools 
and  churches,  and  retaining  their  native  language  and  ways  of  living,  tliey  enjoyed  ;dso 
a  kind  of  popuhu-  government  among  themselves;  each  group  of  towns  being  under  a  mag- 
istrate chosen  by  themselves  from  among  themselves,  and  forming  the  organ  of  conmunii- 
cation  between  them  and  the  imperial  government.  In  1861  the  late  emperor,  Alex- 
ander II.,  gave  new  lands  and  confirmed  all  the  old  concessions  to  a  colony  of  Meunonites 
who  established  themselves  on  the  Volga.  These  lands,  indeed,  as  well  as  tliose  which 
Catharine  had  given,  were  not  altogether  without  restriction.  The  holders  could 
bequeath  them  to  their  children  or  sell  them  to  any  of  their  own  community,  but  could 
not  part  with  them  to  any  one  except  a  Mennonite  unless  by  express  peimission  from 
the  government.  But  within  the  last  decade  tlie  conduct  of  the  impeiial  government 
towards  this  community  as  well  as  towards  other  colonists  has  been  gretUly  changed. 
In  June.  1871,  an  edict,  addressed  to  all  tiie  colonists  in  the  empire — German  Lutherans 
and  Roman  Catliolics,  as  well  as  Meunonites,  Bulgarians,  and  others  to  whom  lands  and 
privileges  had  been  given — limited  the  period  of  exemption  from  military  service  to  ten 
years,  with  the  proviso  that,  as  to  furnishing  recruits,  the  laws  ruling  colonists  should 
continue  in  force  only  till  the  publication  of  a  general  law  on  military  duty.  As  such  a 
law  might  be  issued  at  any  time,  the  Mennonites,  with  the  rest,  might  be  compelled  to 
furnish  recruits,  notwithstanding  their  belief  in  the  unlawfulness  of  war.  The  general 
law  of  Russia  does  not  allow  emigration,  but  in  this  instance  ten  years  were  allowed  for 
any  to  leave  the  empire  wiio  were  unwilling  to  comply  fully  with  the  laws.  Inquiries 
were  at  once  commenced  by  some  of  the  leading  Mennonites  concerning  the  best  location 
for  a  new  home.  Many  answers  highly  favorable  having  been  received  from  several 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  circulated  widely  among  the  people,  the 
sum  of  $20,000  was  raised  by  their  voluntary  contributions  to  send  a  delegation  to  visit 
the  most  promising  regions  of  America  and  report  the  result  of  their  observations  on 
their  return. 

IV.  The  first  Mennonites  came  to  the  United  States  in  1683,  influenced  doubtless  by 
the  sentiments  which  the  society  of  Friends  held  in  common  with  them,  William  Penn 
invited  them  to  settle  in  his  new  province  of  Pennsylvania.  Accepting  the  kind  offer, 
500  families  within  half  a  century  made  there  their  homes.  In  1708  they  built  a  school 
and  church  in  Germantown.  In  the  following  jx'ar  another  colony  settled  in  what  is  now 
Lancaster  count}^,  and  was  strengthened  by  other  families  in  several  successive  years,  so 
that  in  1735,  500  families  were  found  in  that  county  alone.  Afterwards  their  descend- 
ants emigrated  to  various  places  in  Maiyland,  Ohio,  New  York,  Indiana,  and  (Canada. 
At  the  present  time,  while  they  are  most  numerous  in  the  states  already  mentioned,  some 
of  them  are  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  land.  The  results  of  the  visit  of  the  Rus- 
sian delegation  are  very  apparent  in  the  arrival  of  large  numbers  of  families  who  have 
bought  lands  on  the  prairies  of  the  west  and  in  the  southern  states;  and  they,  probably, 
are  the  advance  guard  of  all  the  Russian  Mennonites.  As  they  do  not  publish  their  sta- 
tistics, accurate  sta1,enients  concerning  their  numbers  cannot  be  made.  They  have  a 
publishing  house  at  Elkhart,  Ind.  Their  bishops,  ministers,  and  deacons  are  all  chosen  by 
lot  and  meet  semi-annually  in  district  conferences,  Their  pastors  give  their  services 
gratuitously.  Their  confession  of  faith  was  translated  and  published  at  Philadelphia  in 
1727.  Besides  the  main  body  of  the  denomination  there  are  in  America:  1.  'I'he 
Reformed,  or  strict  Mennonites,  who  in  1811  seceded  from  tlie  rest  and  profess  to  maintain 
strictly  the  dicii)line  of  Simon  Menno.  2.  The  New  Mennonites  organized  in  1847  by 
about  a  dozen  ministers  of  the  old  denomination.  3.  The  Evaiu/elical  Mennonites,  who 
in  1856  seceded  from  the  previous  secession.  4.  The  Amish  Mennonites,  who  greatly 
resemble  the  Reformed,  and  are  sometimes  called  Hookers,  because  they  sul)stitute  hooks 
for  buttons  on  their  clothes.  They  concern  themselves  but  little  in  political  matters, 
sometimes  voting  at  elections  when  school  ofhcers  are  to  be  chosen.  They  have  no 
denominational  schools  or  religious  paper,  but  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools 
and  depend  for  religious  literature  on  the  regular  Mennonites.  See  AtSAiiAPTigTs; 
Menno  ;  ante. 

MENOBRANCriUS.  Proteus  op  the  Lakes,  or  Fisii  ltz.mid,  a  genus  of  batrach 
ians  belonging  to  the  division  of  perenibranchiate  amphibia  of  the  order  amphipneusta, 
which  also  includes  the  European  proteus.  See  Puoteus,  ante,  the  axolotl  (q.v.).  am- 
phiuma  (q.v.),  siren  (q.v.),  menophome  (q.v.)  The  menobranchus  has  a  large  head  and 
mouth;  both  upper  jaw  and  palate  armed  with  small  sharj)  teeth;  three  branchial  tufts 
on  each  side  of  the  shoit  neck;  tail  compressed  laterally  and  fringed  with  a  membrane; 
four  limbs,  eacli  four-toed,  the  toes  having  no  nails;  small  eyes  without  lids;  large 
tongue,  movable  only  at  tip;  imstrils  small  and  near  the  lip,  which  is  fleshy;  body 
long  and  covered  with  a  smooth  skin.      The  most  common  species  is  M.  maculatus,  or 
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spotted  menob ranch,  which  has  an  ashy  gray  color  with  darker  spots  and  a  brown 
sti-ipe  extending  from  the  snout  over  the  eyes.  It  inhabits  the  great  hikes  of  North 
America  and  lalvc  Champlain.  Another  species,  M.  lateralis,  is  dark  brown  above,  and 
it  has  dark  bands  extending  from  the  nostrils  througlithe  eyes  and  along  the  sides  to  the 
tail;  the  color  of  the  belly  is  a  dirty  reddish  brown,  and  the  body  is  more  slender  than 
in  Jf.  maculaius.  It  is  found  in  the  Ohio  river  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi 
on  the  eastern  side,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Tennessee. 

MENOMI'NEE,  a  co.  in  the  s.w.  part  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan;  bounded 
s.e.  by  Green  haj,  and  s.w.  in  its  entire  extent  by  Menominee  river,  which  separates  it 
from  Wisconsin;  drained  also  by  Cedar  river;  1350  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  1791.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Chicago  and  Nortiiwestern  railroad.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  covered 
with  extensive  pine  forests.  Tlie  climate  is  cold.  Lumber  U  the  chief  export,  and  there 
are  four  large  saw-mills  in  operation.  A  great  part  of  tlic  population  are  engaged  in 
iron  mines  and  marble  quarries.     Chief  town,  Menominee. 

MENOMO'ISTEE,  a  t.,  the  co.  seat  of  Dunn  co.,  Wisconsin;  on  the  Red  Cedar  river 
and  on  the  West  Wisconsin  railroad;  25  m.  n.w.  of  Eau  Claire,  and  42  m.  n.e.  of  lied 
Wing,  Minn. ;  pop.  3,438.  There  is  a  large  trade  in  lumber  and  in  furs;  several  carriage 
and  machine  shops,  a  sash  factory  and  several  brick  yards.  Tlie  town  has  the  county 
couit-house,  2  excellent  public  schools,  7  churches,  and  there  are  two  weekly  papers. 

MENOMONEES,  or  Menominees,  a  tribe  of  Indians  first  described  near  the  Me- 
nominee river  in  Wisconsin,  which  empties  into  Green  bay.  The  name,  both  of  the  river 
and  the  tribe,  is  synonymous  with  wild  rice,  which  is  found  in  great  abundance 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  was  an  important  part  of  their  food.  Fathers 
AUouez  and  Andre  established  a  mission  among  them  in  1070,  and  describe  them 
as  lighter  in  complexion  than  the  neighboring  tribes.  They  remained  allies  of  France 
in  the  wars  with  the  English,  aided  in  the  relief  of  Detroit  in  1712,  and  were  a  part  of 
the  French-Indian  forces  until  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war,  when  a  part  of  the 
tribe  went  over  to  the  English.  In  the  war  of  1812  they  again  were  with  the  English, 
and  aided  in  the  capture  of  Mackinaw  that  year,  and  under  their  chief  Souligny  formed 
a  part  of  the  Indian  force  in  command  of  the  great  chief  Tecumseh  at  the  siege  of  fort 
Meigs,  on  the  Maumee,  in  1813,  and  of  the  party  repulsed  by  col.  Croglian  at  Sandusky 
about  the  same  time.  Mar.  30,  1817,  their  chiefs  by  treaty  ceded  grants  of  land  to 
Clarke,  Edwards,  and  Choteau.  Successive  treaties  were  made  between  them  and  the 
U.  S.  government  in  1825.  1827,  1831,  1836,  1848,  1852,  and  1854.  By  the  last  they  are 
in  possession  of  a  reservation  on  the  upper  Wolf  and  Oconto  rivers  in  Wisconsin,  50  m 
from  Green  bay,  containing  240,400  acres.  Their  numbers  decrease  rapidly;  in  1823 
estimated,  3,900;  in  1872,  1480.     The  Menomonees  are  one  of  the  Algonquin  tribes. 

MENSES.     See  Menstruation,  ante. 

MEN'SHIKOFF,  or  Menschikoff.     See  Menchikow,  or  Menchikoff,  ante. 

MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.     See  Mind. 

MENTx\'Nxi,  Battle  of,  Nov.  3,  1867.  On  Oct.  28  and  29  a  detachment  of  French 
troops,  under  gen.  de  Failly,  landed  at  Civita  Vecchia,  a  seaport  town  of  Italy.  Gari- 
baldi, who  was  before  the  Roman  gate  of  St.  Jean,  had  defeated  the  pontifical  troops  at 
Monte  Rotondo,  17  ni.  n.w.  of  Rome,  with  4  battalions  of  volunteers;  and,  proposing  to 
gain  possession  of  Rome  and  join  the  papal  states  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  was  intend- 
ing to  proceed  there  for  i'with,  but  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  French  brigade  he 
fell  back  to  Monte  Rotondo  and  Mentana,  in  order  to  raise  defenses.  On  Nov.  2  he 
advanced  in  2  detachments,  one  toward  Correse  and  one  toward  Tivoli.  The  Tivoli 
column,  meeting  the  French  troops,  2,000  men  under  Kanzlar  and  Polhes,  led  by  3,000 
of  the  pontifical  troops,  fell  back  to  Mentana,  13  m.  n.e.  of  Rome;  were  pursued  by  the 
enemy;  and  on  Sunday,  Nov.  3,  an  engagement  of  4  hours  followed,  ending  in  the  defeat 
of  the  volunteers.  The  French  in  this  battle  made  the  first  trial  of  the  Chassepot  gun; 
their  troops  were  regulai-s  thoroughly  drilled  and  disciplined,  and  the  loss  on  the  other 
side  was  heavy  and  crushing.  Garibaldi  had  undisciplined,  poorly  armed  recruits; 
infantry  only.  With  the  conquering  army  in  front,  they  crossed  the  Italian  frontier,  to 
find  the  Italian  army  in  the  rear,  which  overwdielmed  them,  seized  their  arms,  and  took 
many  of  them  prisoners;  among  them  Garibaldi,  who  was  arrested  at  Correse  on  his 
journey  to  Caprera,  and  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Varignano,  near  Spezzia,  an  island 
of  Greece;  and  the  Italian  troops  retired  from  the  papal  states.  Garibaldi,  protesting 
against  this  treatment,  claiming  the  protection  due  to  an  American  citizen  and  an 
Italian  deputy,  was  set  at  liberty'on  the  26th.  To  conmiemorate  this  victory  a  medal  was 
struck  by  order  of  the  pope,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  made  of  silver,  and  presented  to 
all  who  took  part  in  the  battle.  It  bore  the  inscription,  Fidei  et  Virtutl.  and  Him  Victoria. 
A  monument  to  the  Garibaldians  who  fell  at  this  battle  was  dedicated  Nov.  25,  1877. 

MEN'TCHIKOF,  Mentschikoff,  or  Menzikoff.  See  Menchikow  or  Menchi- 
koff, ante. 

MENTONE  {ante)  is  celebrated  for  its  bone  caves,  which  are  situated  upon  the  e. 
bay.  They  are  about  90  ft.  above  the  Mediterranean,  formed  by  rifts  in  tlie  Roches 
Rouges  mountain,  and  have  furnished  interesting  pre-historic  fossils  and  implements. 
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In  the  spring  of  1872  a  fossil  Imman  skeleton  \v;is  found  in  one  of  these  caves,  buried 
2H  ft.  beneath  the  surface.  The  skull  i.'<  said  to  liave  liiid  .shells  upon  it,  as  if  the  head 
had  been  ornamented  with  them,  and  the  teeth  of  tlie  stag,  iliese  articles  being  "'per- 
forated and  forming  a  net-work  about  the  head."  How  the  net-work  was  retained  in 
position  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certj.inty.  The  cranium  was  fractured  before  and 
behind,  so  that  no  perfect  measurement  coukl  be  made.  It  belongs  to  the  long-headed, 
or  dolichocephalic,  branch  of  the  human  family,  and  is  said  to  have  a  facial  angle  of 
8o\     The  height  of  the  figure  is  estimated  to  have  been  6  feet. 

MENTOR,  a  village  and  township  of  Lake  co.,  Ohio;  23  m.  n.e.  of  Cleveland  on  the 
Lake  Shore  railroad;  the  township  extends  to  the  sliore  of  lake  Erie;  pop.  '70,  1666. 
There  are  two  churciies  and  a  graded  school.  The  people  are  almost  all  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  country  trade.  This  little  town  is  noted  as  having  been  for  some  years 
the  residence  of  gen.  James  A.  Gartield,  elected  in  1880  president  of  the  United  Slates. 

MENTZ.     See  Mainz,  ante. 

MEPHISTOPH'ELES,  one  of  the  seven  chief  devils  in  the  old  dcmonology;  the 
second  of  the  fallen  archangels,  and  the  most  powerful  of  the  infernal  legions  after 
Satan.  He  figures  in  the  old  legend  of  Dr.  Faustus  as  the  familiar  spirit  of  tliat  renowned 
magician,  and  his  name  was  commonly  used  as  a  term  of  jocular  reproach.  To  modern 
readers  he  is  chiefly  known  as  the  cold,  scoffing,  relentless  fiend  of  Goethe's  Faust,  and 
the  attendant  demon  in  Marlowe's  Faustus. 

MERC  AD  ANTE,  Saverio,  1797-1870;  b.  Altamura.     He  studied  the  violin  and  the 

flute  under  Zingarelli  at  the  conservatorio  San  Sebastiano  at  Naples,  but  soon  turned 
his  attention  to  compositions  for  the  voice,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  master.  In 
1818  he  produced  a  grand  qantata,  entitled  L'Unione  delle  Belli  Arti,  which  Mas  per- 
formed at  the  Teatro  Fondo,  and  met  with  a  very  favorable  reception.  This  led  to  an 
engagement  at  the  Teatro  San  Carlo,  where  his  first  opera,  L'Apoteosl  cCErcole,  was  well 
received.  After  this  he  composed  a  great  number  of  operas;  but  many  of  them  were  not 
successful.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  chapel  master  at  the  cathedral  of  Novara.  In  1836 
his  opera,  I Brujanti,  was  performed  in  Paris,  but  proved  a  complete  failure,  in  spite  of 
the  extraordinary  cast  of  Rubini,  Tamburino,  Lablache,  and  Grisi.  He  was  made 
dii-ector  of  the  royal  conservatory  at  Naples  in  1840,  but  became  totally  blind  in  1862. 
Though  his  compositions  are  vivacious  and  graceful,  his  opera  11  Giuramento  and  some 
of  his  sacred  pieces  are  all  that  have  survived  him. 

MERCAP'TAN  and  MERCAPTANS,  a  class  of  compounds  discovered  by  Zeise  in 
1833.  The  name  is  a  contraction  of  mercurio  corpus  apium,  given  on  account  of  its 
powerful  reactions  with  compounds  of  mercury,  Zeise's  original  mercaptan  is  ethyi 
hydrosulphide,  C2H5SH.  It  is  the  sulphur  analogue  of  ethyl  alcohol,  and  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  hydrosulphide  of  potassium  on  ethyl  sulphate  of  calcium.  A  solution 
of  caustic  potash  of  sp.  gr.  1.3  is  saturated  with  sulplmreted  hydrogen  gas  and  mixed 
in  a  retort  with  an  equal  volume  of  solution  of  ethyl  sulphate  of  calcium  of  the  same 
density.  The  n-tort  is  connected  with  a  condenser  and  heated  by  a  bath  of  salt  and 
water.  Mercaptan  and  water  are  distilled  together,  and  may  be  separated  by  decanta- 
tion  or  by  a  tap  fuimel,  the  s-p.  gr.  of  mercaptan  being  0.8325  at  69.8°  F.  and  only 
slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  boils  at  96.8"^  F.  giving  off  a  vapor  having  an  intolerable 
odor  of  onions,  which  adheres  to  the  clothing  with  great  obstinacy.  It  is  very  inflam- 
mable, giving  a  blue  flame.  In  contact  with  red  oxide  of  mercury,  even  in  the  cold, 
mercaptan  causes  a  violent  reaction  with  the  formation  of  waier  and  a  white  substance 
Rolul)le  in  alcohol,  and  separating  from  the  solution  in  crystals  having  the  formula 
Hg  (SC.Hs)^. 

iMERCATOR,  Gehakd,  1512-94;  b.  Flanders;  the  name  is  a  Latinized  form  of  his 
real  name,  Kaufl'mnn,  i.e.,  merchant.  Having  finished  his  elementar}'  education  at  Bois- 
le-Duc  he  studied  and  took  a  degree  in  philosophy  at  the  university  of  Louvain.  After 
leaving  the  university,  he  made  a  profound  study  of  the  sciences  of  geography  and  math- 
ematics, and  in  1559  was  appointed  cosmographer  to  the  duke  of  Juliers.  His  name  is 
]M;rpetuat('d  bv  the  projection  used  in  nautical  maps,  in  which  the  meridians  are  repre- 
s(!rite(l  by  parallel  lines,  and  parallels  of  latitude  by  straight  lines  intersecting  the  merid- 
ians at  right  angles.  The  projection,  however,  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  nautical 
maps  by  Edward  Wright.  Besides  a  large  number  of  maps,  Mercator  compiled  a  chion- 
ological  table  under  the  name  of  Chrmiolor/ia  a  Miindi  Exordio  ad  annum  1556;  and  a 
series  of  geographical  tables,  Tfdxihi'  Geogrnphicm  ad  Mentem  Ptolemaei  Restituiw.  He 
also  wrote  two  theological  treatises,  one  a  Harmony  of  the  Goftpels,  and  the  other,  which 
was  condemned  by  the  church,  a  work  on  the  Creation  of  the  World. 

AMERCED',  a  co.  in  California,  extending  n.e.  from  the  main  coast  range,  traversed 
by  the  vSan  .loaquin  river,  and  by  the  Visalia  division  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad; 
1680  sq.m.;  pop.  2,807.  Cattle,  wheat,  wool,  and  fniit  are  the  chief  products;  brandy 
and  wine  are  the  principal  manufactures.     Capital,  Snelling, 

MERCER,  a  co.  in  n.w.  part  of  Dakota,  adjoining  Missouri  on  the  n.  and  e. :  9,000 
gq.m.;  pop.  not  enumerated  in  1870;  in  1880  the  census  .states  that  it  is  combined  with 
Billings,  Morton,  and  Stark  cos.;  total  pop.,  1563.     It  is  drained  by  the  Big  Knife  and 
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Other  branches  of  the  Missouri  river.     The  surface  is  rolling  and  capable  of  cultivation, 
but  at  present  the  lo«aliLy  is  sparsely  settled  and  there  is  little  trade  or  agriculture. 

MERCER,  a  co.  of  n.  vv.  Illinois,  bounded  w.  by  the  Mississippi  river,  and  traversed 
by  the  Ciiicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy,  and  the  Rockford,  Rock  Island  and  !St.  Louis 
railroads;  540  sq.ra. ;  pop.  '80,  19,505.  The  sutrface  is  rolling,  the  soil  fertile.  Live  stock, 
grain,  and  wool  are  the  principal  products.  Coal  is  mined  in  various  places.  Carriages 
and  wagons  are  the  chief  articles  of  manufacture.     Capital,  Aledo. 

MERCER,  a  co.  in  the  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky,  near  the  center  of  the  state, 
and  bounded  n.e.  by  the  Ohio  river;  308  sq.m. ;  pop. '80.  14,141.  Live  stock,  wheat, 
corn,  and  wool  are  the  chief  productions.     Capital.  Harrodsburg. 

MERCER,  a  co.  of  Missouri,  bounded  n.  by  Iowa,  and  tiaversed  by  the  south-west 
division  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  railroad;  480  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  14,674.  It 
is  well  timbered,  with  a  fertile  soil,  containing  deposits  of  iron,  copper,  and  coal.  Cattle, 
grain,  anrd  wool  are  among  the  chief  products.     Capital,  Princeton. 

MERCER,  a  co.  of  New  Jerse}-,  bounded  s.w.  by  the  Dehuvare  river,  and  traversed 
by  the  Camden  and  Amboy,  the  New  Jer.'^ey,  the  Belvidere,  Delaware,  and  other  rail- 
roads; about  220  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  58,058,  The  .surface  is  generally  level,  the  soil  very  fer- 
tile and  well  cultivated.  The  principal  productions  are  live  stock,  wool,  grain,  tobacco, 
hay,  fruit,  and  garden  products.  'I'lie  manufacturing  interests  include  iron,  ircm  castings, 
stone,  earthen  and  metallic  wares,  carriages,  clothing,  woolen  goods,  flour,  etc.  Capital, 
Trenton, 

MERCER,  a  co.  in  Ohio,  bounded  on  the  w,  by  Indiana;  470  sq,m;  pop,  '80,  21,808. 
The  great  canal  reservoir,  probabl}"  the  largest  artiticial  lake  in  the  world,  is  nearly  all 
in  this  coimty.  It  is  8  m,  in  length,  3^  in  width,  and  10  ft,  deep,  and  covers  an  area  of 
17,000  acres.  Its  waters  feed  the  Miami  canal.  The  chief  productions  of  the  county 
are  cattle,  grain,  and  wool.  Coal  is  mined  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  bricks  and 
timber  are  extensively  manufactured.     Capital,  Celina. 

MERCER,  a  CO.  of  Pennsylvania,  bounded  w.  by  Ohio,  and  traversed  by  the  Altantic 
and  Great  Western,  the  Erie  and  Pittsburg,  the  Jamestown  and  Franklin,  and  the 
Shenango  and  Allegheny  railroads;  600  sq.m, ;  pop.  49,977,  The  surface  is  uneven,  the 
soil  very  fertile,  Coal  is  abundant;  chief  productions,  live  stock,  grain,  and  wool. 
There  are  manufactures  of  leather,  lumber,  flour,  carriages,  iron,  and  iron  castings. 
Capital,  Mercer, 

MERCER,  a  co.  of  West  Virginia,  bounded  s.  by  Virginia,  and  lying  between  Great 
Flat-top  mountain  on  the  n.w.,  and  East  River  mountain  on  the  s.e;  450  sq.m,;  pop. 
'80,  7,467.  It  is  a  well-timbered  region,  with  a  fertile  soil,  containing  deposits  of  coal  and 
limestone.     Capital,  Princeton, 

MERCER,  Chatiles  Fenton,  ll,d.,  1778-18')8;  b.  Fredericksburg,  Va, ;  graduated 
at  Princeton  in  1797;  in  1798,  in  anticipation  of  a  war  with  France,  he  was  commi^^sioned 
by  Washington  as  capt,  of  cavalry;  studied  law,  and  in  1802-3  traveled  in  Europe; 
was  aid  de-camp  to  the  governor  of  Virginia  during  the  war  of  1812;  commanded  the 
defenses  of  Norfolk  in  1813.  with  the  the  rank  of  brig,gen. ;  was  a  member  of  the 
legislature  from  1810  to  1817,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  of  finance  in  1816. 
when  he  introduced  the  bill  to  incorporate  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company; 
was  elected  to  congress  as  a  federalist  in  1816,  and  remained  a  member  of  that  body 
until  1840,  In  1853  he  visited  Europe,  and  conferred  with  leading  men  of  difierent 
countries  in  regard  to  mea'^ures  for  the  complete  abolition  of  the  foreign  slave-trade. 
He  was  a  leading  advocate  of  the  protection  of  home  manufactures.  Died  at  Howard, 
near  Alexandria. 

MERCER,  Hugh,  1721-77;  b,  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland;  educated  at  the  university 
there;  entered  the  medical  profession,  and  served  as  assistant-surgeon  in  the  army  of 
prince  Charles  Edward,  the  "j^oung  pretender,"  in  1743,  The  insurrection  proving  a 
failure,  he  emigrated  to  America  in  1747,  settling  as  a  physician  near  the  present  town 
of  Mercersburg,  Peun.  He  served  as  a  volunteer  in  Braddock's  campaign,  was  appointed 
capt,,  and  so  severely  Avounded  in  the  battle  on  the  Monongahela  that  he  was  unable  to 
keep  up  with  the  other  fugitives  from  that  disastrous  field,  wandered  for  several  weeks 
alone  iu  the  forest,  until  at  last  he  reached  fort  Cumberland,  100  m.  from  the  point  of 
departure.  For  his  courage  in  this  expedition  he  received  a  medal  from  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  In  1758  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieut,col.,  accompanied  gen. 
Forbes  to  fort  Duquesne,  now  Pittsburg,  and  commanded  the  post  for  some  time.  After 
this  he  settled  as  a  physician  in  Fredericksburg,  Va,,  but  entered  zealously  into  the  revo- 
lutionary conflict.  He  organized  and  drilled  the  minute-men  of  Virginia  in  1775,  and 
the  militia  in  1776,  and  at  Washington's  request  was  chosen  a  brig. gen.  by  congress, 
June  5,  1776,  He  commanded  a  column  in  the  attack  on  Trenton,  and  led  The  advance 
in  the  night  march  on  Princeton,  which  he  had  himself  advised.  Early  in  the  battle 
there  he  was  mortally  w^ounded  and  left  for  dead  on  the  field.  Being  discovered  alive, 
he  was  taken  to  a  neighboring  farm-house,  Avh ere  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  maj.  Lewis, 
his  aid-de-camp.     His  funeral  in  Philadelphia  is  said  to  have  been  attended  by  30,000 
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people,  and  a  monument  to  liis  memory  was  erected  at  Laurel  Hill  cemetery  in  1840. 
His  son,  Hugh,  was  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  nation. 

MERCER.  Jesse,  176^-1841;  b.  Halifax  co.,  N.  C.  After  removing  to  Georgia  he 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  became  ])astor  of  a  church 
in  Wilkes  co.  in  1789.  He  was  a  popular  and  useful  preacher.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  tlie  constitutional  convention  in  1798.  He  founded  an  institution  named  Mercer 
university,  vvhicli  at  lirst  was  at  Peiinlield,  but  was  removed  to  Macon,  Ga.,  and  is  pros- 
perous. He  published  a  collection  of  hymns  entitled  Mercers  Cluster,  generally  used  in 
tlie  southern  Baptist  churches;  History  of  tJie  Georgia  Baptist  Association;  and  edited  for 
several  years  the  Christian  Index  of  Georgia. 

MERCER,  John  Francis,  1758-1821;  b.  Va. ;  educated  at  William  and  Mary  college; 
served  in  the  continental  congress  1783-85,  and  was  a  delegate  from  Maryland  to  11)6 
convention  which  formed  the  federal  constitution,  which  he  refused  to  sign.  He  was  a 
member  of  congress  from  Maryland  1792-94,  and  governor  of  that  state  1801-3,  He 
also  served  in  the  state  legislature. 

>IERCERSIjURG,  a  borough  in  Franklin  co.,  Penn.,  at  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of 
the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad,  15  m.  s.w.  from  Chambersburg,  and  C2  n\.  s.w.  from 
Harrisburg.  The  theological  seminary  of  the  Gertnan  Reformed  church,  commenced  at 
Carlisle,  Penn.,  in  1825  and  removed  to  York  four  years  later,  was,  in  1835,  located  at 
Mercershurg,  where  it  continued  until  its  removal  in  1871  to  Lancaster.  The  high 
school,  conunenced  by  the  same  denomination  at  York  in  1830,  was  removed  to  Mercers- 
burg  in  1835;  and  having,  under  a  charter  from  the  state,  become  ^Marshall  college, 
remained  there  until  1853,  when  it  was  removed  to  Lancaster  and  combined  with  Frank- 
lin college  under  the  name  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  college.  Merccrsburg  college  was 
organized  1865.  under  the  care  of  the  German  Reformed  church,  and  the  theological 
department  was  added  in  1872. 

MERCERSBURG  theology  is  the  name  given  to  a  philosophical  representation 
of  Christian  doctrine  emanating  from  the  theological  seminary  of  the  German  Reformed 
church  formerly  located  at  Mercersburg,  Penn.,  and  especially  from  Dr.  John  W.  Nevin, 
one  of  the  professors  there.  Critical  students  of  theology  regard  it  as  presenting  sub- 
stantially Schleiermacher's  views  modified  by  American  habits  of  thought  and  by  faith 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  It  has  its  starting  point  in  a  peculiar  psychological 
theory  concerning  the  person  of  Christ  and  the  nature  of  man.  This  theory  determines 
the  views  expressed — 

L  Concerning  the  person  of  Christ.  Dr.  Nevin  says  that  he  had  not  one  life  of  the 
body  and  another  of  the  soul;  nor  one  life  of  his  humanity  and  another  of  his  divinity. 
It  is  one  life  throughout,  and  it  is  in  all  respects  a  true  human  life.  Christ  is  the  arche- 
typal man  in  whom  the  true  idea  of  humanity  is  brought  to  view.  He  is  the  ideal  man 
in  whom  only  human  nature  is  complete.  The  writers  of  the  Mercersburg  Ilemeio  teach 
that  the  incarnation  is  the  proper  completion  of  humanity  and  that  the  glorification  of 
Christ  was  the  full  advancement  of  oiu-  human  nature  itself  to  the  power  of  a  divine  life. 

II.  Concerning  hnmnn  nature.  "  The  world  in  its  lower  view  is  not  simply  the  out- 
ward theater  or  stage  on  which  man  is  set  to  act  his  part  as  a  candidate  for  iieaven.  In 
the  widest  of  its  different  forms  of  existence  it  is  pervaded  throughout  with  the  power 
of  a  single  life,  wliich  comes  ultimately  to  its  full  sense  and  force  only  in  the  human 
person."  The  world  is  an  organic  whole  which  completes  itself  in  man;  and  humanity  is 
regarded  throughout  as  a  single  grand  fact  which  is  brought  to  pass  not  at  once,  but  in 
the  way  of  histoiy,  unfolding  always  more  its  true  interior  sense,  and  reaching  on  to  its 
final  consummation.  It  is  a  universal  property  of  life  to  unfold  itself  from  within,  by  a 
self-organizing  power,  towards  a  certain  end,  which  end  is  its  own  realization,  or,  in 
other  words,  tlie  actual  exhibition  and  actualization  in  outward  form  of  all  the  elements, 
functions,  powers,  and  capacities  which  potentially  it  includes.  Thus  life  may  be  said 
to  be  all  at  its  commencement  which  it  can  become  in  the  end.  Humanity  is  defined  to 
be  a  generic  life.  Man  is  the  manifestation  of  this  generic  life  in  connection  with  a 
speciiil  corporeal  organization,  by  which  it  is  individualized  and  becomes  personal.  It 
was  this  generic  humanity  which  sinned  in  Adam,  and  thenceforth  was  corrupt  in  all 
the  individual  men  in  whom  it  was  manifested.  It  was  this  generic  humanity  which 
Christ  assumed  into  })ersonal  union  with  his  divinity,  not  as  two  distinct  substances,  but 
80  united  as  to  become  oik;  generic  human  life.  This  purified  humanity  now  develops 
itself  by  an  inward  force  in  the  churcli,  just  as  from  Adam  generic  humanity  was  devel- 
oped in  his  posterity.  It  is  still,  howev(;r,  assumed  as  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  gospel 
that  God  and  man  in  C'hrist  are  one.  This  generic  humanity  is  only  a  form  of  the  life  of 
God.  And  as  to  its  sinning  in  Adam,  and  being  thenceforth  corrupt,  sin  and  corrui)ti()n 
are  only  imperfect  devel()j)ment.  God,  the  imiversal  life  principle,  as  Dr.  Nevin  calls  it, 
so  variously  manifesti^d  in  the  difTerent  existences  of  this  world,  is  imperfectly  or  insuf- 
ficiently manifested  in  man  generally,  but  perfectly  in  Christ,  and  through  him  ultimately 
in  like  perfection  in  his  people. 

HI.  Concerning  justification.  Dr.  Nevin  says:  "Our  nature  reaches  after  a  true  and 
real  union  with  the  nature  of  God  as  the  necessary  complement  and  consummation  of  its 
own  life.  The  idea  which  it  embodies  can  never  be  fully  actualized  under  any  other 
form.     The  incarnation  is  the  proper  completion  of  humanity.     Christ  is  the  true  ideal 
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man.  The  word  became  flesh — not  a  single  man  only  as  one  among  many,  but  *  flesh ' 
or  humanity  in  its  universal  conception.  How  else  could  he  be  the  principle  of  a  general 
life,  the  origin  of  a  new  order  of  existence  for  the  human  world  as  such?  How  else 
could  the  value  of  his  mediatorial  work  be  made  over  to  us  in  a  real  way,  by  a  true 
imputation,  and  not  a  legal  fiction  only  ?"  "  Christianity  is  a  life,  not  only  as  revealed 
at  lirst  in  Christ,  but  as  continued  also  in  the  church.  It  flows  over  from  Christ  to  his 
people,  always  in  this  form.  They  do  not  simply  bear  his  name  and  acknowledge  his 
doctrine.  They  are  so  united  to  him  as  to  have  part  in  the  substance  of  his  life  itself." 
•'  By  the  hypostatical  union  of  the  two  natures  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  human- 
ity as  fallen  in  Adam  was  exalted  again  to  a  new  and  imperishable  divine  life."  "  The 
object  of  the  incarnation  was  to  couple  the  luunau  nature  in  real  union  with  the  logos  as 
a  permanent  source  of  life."  "  The  new  life  of  which  Christ  is  the  source  and  oiganic 
principle  is  in  all  respects  a  true  human  life;"  "not  a  new  humanity,  Avholly  dissevered 
from  that  of  Adam,  but  the  humanity  of  Adam  itself,  only  raised  to  a  higher  character, 
and  filled  with  new  meaning  and  power,  by  its  union  with  the  divine  nature."  "Christ's 
life,  as  now  described,  rests  not  in  his  separate  person,  but  passes  over  to  his  people." 
He  communic:ites  his  own  life  substantially  to  the  soul  on  which  he  acts,  causing  it  to 
grow  into  his  very  nature.  "  This  is  tlie  mystical  union,  the  basis  of  our  whole  salvation ; 
the  only  medium  by  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  have  an  interest  in  the  grace  of 
Christ  under  any  other  view."  With  his  substance,  his  life,  his  divine  human  nature, 
thus  communicated  to  the  soul,  come  his  merit,  his  holiness,  his  pawer,  his  glory. 
These  are  predicates  of  the  nature  which  becomes  ours,  constituting  our  personal  life 
and  character.  Even  the  resurrection  is  to  be  effected,  not  by  the  power  of  Christ 
operating  ab  extra,  as  when  he  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  but  by  a  new  divine 
element. 

"The  fall  of  Adam  was  the  fall  of  the  race;  not  simply  because  he  represented  the 
race,  but  because  the  race  was  comprehended  in  his  person.  Sin  in  him  was  sin  incor- 
porated with  the  inmost  life  of  humanity,  and  became  from  this  point  onward  an  insur- 
mountable law  in  the  progress  of  its  development."  It  was  "an  organic  ruin,  the  ruin 
of  our  nature;  not  simply  because  all  men  are  sinners,  but  as  making  all  men  to  be  sin- 
ners. The  human  race  is  not  a  sand  heap;  it  is  the  power  of  a  single  life.  Adam's  sin 
is  therefore  our  sin.  It  is  imputed  to  us,  indeed,  but  only  because  it  is  ours.  A  fallen 
life  in  the  first  place,  and  on  the  ground  of  this  only,  imputed  guilt  and  condemnation. 
In  order  then  that  the  race  might  be  saved,  it  was  necessary  that  a  work  should  be 
wrought  not  Ijeyond  it,  but  in  it.  Our  nature,  humanity,  must  be  healed,  the  power  of 
sin,  incorporated  in  that  nature,  must  be  destroyed.  For  this  purpose  the  logos,  the 
divine  word,  took  our  humanity  into  personal  union  with  himself.  As  the  bearer  of  a 
fallen  humanity  he  must  descend  with  it  to  the  lowest  depths  of  sorrow  and  pain.  He 
triumphed  over  the  evil ;  his  passion  was  the  world's  spiritual  crisis  in  which  the  princi- 
ple of  health  came  to  its  last  struggle  with  the  principle  of  disease  and  gained  the  vic- 
tory. This  was  the  atonement.  When  Christ  died  and  rose,  humanity  died  and  rose  in 
Lis  person.  Our  nature  was  thus  restored  and  elevated,  and  by  receiving  this  renovated 
nature  we  are  saved.  Christ's  merits  are  inseparable  from  his  nature;  they  cannot  be 
imputed  to  us,  except  so  far  as  they  are  immanent  in  us.  As  in  the  case  of  Adam,  we 
have  his  nature,  and  therefore  his  sin;  so  we  have  the  nature  of  Christ,  and  therefore 
his  righteousness.  The  nature  we  receive  from  Christ  is  a  theanthropic  nature.  For  as 
he  is  one  person,  his  life  is  one.  His  divine  nature  is  at  the  same  time  human,  in  the 
fullest  sense.  All  that  is  included  in  him  as  a  person— divinity,  soul,  and  body— is 
embraced  in  his  life.  It  is  not  the  life  of  the  logos,  separately  taken,  but  the  life  of  the 
word  made  flesh,  the  divinity  joined  in  personal  union  with  our  humanity,  which  is 
thus  exalted  to  an  imperishable  divine  life.     It  is  a  divine  human  life. 

IV.  Concerning  the  diurch.  This  being  so,  "  the  divine  human  nature  as  it  exists  in 
the  person  of  Christ  passes  over  to  his  people,  thus  constituting  the  church  which  is  his 
body,  the  fullness  of  him  that  fllleth  all  'in  all.  The  process  is  not  mechanical,  but 
organic.  It  takes  place  in  the  way  of  history,  growth,  regular  living  development." 
The  supernatural  becomes  natural,  and  as  thus  made  permanent  and  historical  in  the 
church,  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  correspond  with  the  form  of  the  supernatural  as 
it  appeared  in  Christ  himself.  The  church  must  have  a  true  theanthropic  character 
throughout.  The  union  of  the  divine  and  human  in  her  constitution  must  be  inward 
and  real,  a  continuous  revelation  of  God  in  the  flesh,  exalting  this  last  continuously  into 
the  sphere  of  the  Spirit.  The  incarnation  being  thus  progressive  in  the  way  of  actual 
human  development  in  the  church,  the  church  is,  in  very  deed,  the  depositor}'  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  Savior's  theanthropic  life  itself,  in  which  powers  and  resources  are  con- 
tinually at  hand  involving  a  real  intercommunion  and  iuterpenetration  of  the  human 
and  divine. 

V.  Concerninr;  the  sacrainents.  A  part,  at  least,  of  these  powers  and  resources  is 
lodged  in  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  which  have  a  real  objective  force  contained  in 
themselves.  Our  faith  is  needed  only  to  make  room  for  that  force  in  our  souls.  The 
tilings  signified  are  bound  to  the  signs  by  the  force  of  a  divine  appointment;  so  that  the 
grace  goes  inseparably  along  with  the  signs,  and  is  truly  present  for  all  who  are  prepared 
to  make  it  their  own.  And  while  union  with  Christ  is  by  regeneration,  regeneration  is 
by  the  church.     It  is  by  the  ministrations  of  this  living  church,  in  which  the  incarnation 
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ef  Christ  is  progressive,  and  by  her  grace-bearing  sacraments  that  the  theanthropic  life 
of  Clirist  is  continually  carried  over  to  new  individuals.  The  sacraments,  tlierefore, 
convey  and  sustain  the  life  of  Christ — his  divine  human  life.  We  partake  not  of  his 
divinity  only,  but  also  of  his  true  and  proper  humanity;  not  of  his  humanity  in  a  sepa- 
rate form,  nor  of  his  liesh  and  blood  alone,  but  of  his  whole  life,  as  an  undivided  form 
of  existence.  Consequently  in  the  Lord's  supper  he  is  present  in  a  peculiar  way,  as  to 
his  entire  theanthropic  life;  the  sign  and  the  thing  signilied,  the  visible  and  invisible, 
form  one  invisible  presence.  Unbelievers  receive  only  the  outward  sign,  because  they 
have  not  the  organ  of  reception  for  the  inward  grace.  Yet  the  inward  grace  is  there, 
and  believers  receive  both — the  outward  sign  and  the  one  undivided  theanthropic  life 
of  Clni.-^t.  This  gives  the  eucharist  a  peculiar  and  altogether  extraordinary  power,  as 
providing  a  mode  of  receiving  Christ  to  be  had  nowhere  else.  Where  the  way  is  open 
for  it  to  take  effect,  the  sacrament  serves  in  itself  to  convey  the  life  of  Christ  into  the 
person  of  a  believer. 

MERCHANT  COMMISSION.     See  Commission  Merchant;  Factor,  ante. 

MERCURY,  planet.     See  Solar  System,  a)ite. 

MERCY,  SISTERS  of,  or  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  an  order  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  founded  in  Dublin  in  1827.  They  are  of  two  classes,  choir  sisters  and 
lay  sisters;  the  choir  sisters  being  occupied  with  the  visitation  of  the  sick  and  prisoners, 
the  care  of  poor  and  virtuous  girls,  and  other  charities;  the  lay  sisters  being  employed 
in  the  domestic  occupations  of  the  convent,  etc.  Each  community  is  independent  of 
the  rest  of  the  order,  being  subject  only  to  the  bishops.  The  origin  of  the  order  was  due 
to  Miss  Catharine  McAuley  of  Dublin,  who,  born  of  Roman  Catholic  parents  and  left  an 
orphan,  having  been  educated  as  a  Protestant,  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and 
devoted  her  life  and  ample  fortune  to  the  service  of  the  poor.  The  order  has  been  intro- 
duced into  many  parts  of  Ireland,  England,  Scotland,  and  America.  After  a  prelimi- 
nary preparation  of  six  months,  candidates  assume  the  white  veil  and  become  novices. 
The  novitiate  lasts  two  years.  Their  vows  bind  them  to  poverty,  chastity,  obedience, 
and  the  care  of  the  sick  and  poor. 

MEREDITH,  Qwen  (pseud.).     See  Bulwer-Lytton,  Edward  Robert,  Earl. 

MEREDITH,  William  Morris,  ll.d.,  1799-1873;  b.  Penn.;  a  graduate  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia,  class  of  1812;  commenced  the  practice  of  law 
about  1820,  and  became  a  distinguished  member  of  the  profession.  He  held  many  posi- 
tions in  the  gift  of  his  native  state,  representing  his  district  in  the  legislature  from  1824  to 
1828,  and  was  president  of  the  city  council  of  Philadelphia  from  1834  to  1849.  He  was 
attorney  general  of  Pennsylvania  from  1861  to  1867,  was  elected  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania constitutional  convention  in  1857,  and  was  U.  S.  secretary  of  the  treasury  under 
president  Taylor  from  Mar.  7,  1849,  to  July  20,  1850.  At  the  time  of  the  Geneva  con- 
ference on  the  Alabama  question  in  1871,  he  was  offered  the  position  of  counsel  for  the 
United  States,  but  declined. 

MERES,  Francis,  b.  England,  1570;  distinguished  chiefly  as  being  the  author  of 
Wifs  Academy,  a  Treasiirie  of  Goulden  Sentences,  Similies,  and  Rra^nples,  1634.  Palladis 
Tamia:  Wit's  Treasvrie,  being  the  Second  Part  of  Wifs  GommoniDealiJi,  a  Comparative 
Discourse  of  our  English  Poets  icith  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  Poets,  appeared  in  1597. 
His  references  to  Shakespeare  are  considered  of  value  as  showing  the  number  of  works 
by  that  author  produced  up  to  that  time;  in  his  review  of  the  literature  of  the  day,  his 
criticisms  are  considered  for  the  most  part  just.  He  published  God's  Arithmetique,  1597 — 
a  sermon  on  Eccles.  v.  9.  He  was  author  of  a  translation  of  the  Sinner's  Guide  by  Fray 
Luis  de  Granada. 

MERGER,  in  law,  is  the  absorption  of  one  right,  estate,  interest,  or  offense  in  another 
of  a  higher  degree  vesting  in  or  committed  by  the  same  person.  The  doctrine  oif  merger 
is  most  commonly  brought  to  bear  in  the  case  of  real  estate.  Thus,  wdiere  there  is  no 
intervening  estate  between  a  greater  and  a  less  limited  to  the  same  person,  the  less  estate 
is  absorl)ed  or  merged  in  the  greater.  If  an  assignment  of  the  mortgage  is  made  to  the 
mortgager,  the  whole  estate  vests  in  him.  Or  if  the  reversion  in  fee  simple  come  to  the 
tenant  for  years,  either  by  descent  or  purchase,  his  term  for  years  is  merged  in  the  fee. 
But  both  estates,  to  produce  a  merger,  must  be  held  by  the  same  person,  by  one  right, 
and  at  one  time.  Merger  occurs  either  upon  the  meeting,  in  the  s;\me  person,  of  an  estate 
of  higher  and  an  estate  of  less  degree,  or  by  tlie  meeting  in  the  same  person  of  the  rever- 
sion and  the  particular  estate.  The  inferior  estate  is  extinguished  by  the  merger,  but 
the  greater  estate  remains  the  same  as  before  the  merger.  As  a  rule,  whenever  the  legal 
and  the  ecjuitablc  estates  meet  in  one  and  the  same  person,  the  former  absorbs  the  latter. 
But  a  court  of  equity  will  not  allow  the  two  interests  to  be  merged,  if  such  merger  would 
be  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  parties,  or  if,  without  prejudice  to  other  parties,  Uie 
legal  and  equitable  estates  can  be  kept  apart,  to  the  profit  of  the  party  in  whom  they 
would  otherwise  merge.  Instances  (^f  a  jiartial  merger  may  occur,  where  an  estate  is 
merged  in  part,  and  exists  in  part.  Thus,  if  a  tenant  for  years  acquire  the  reversion  of 
part  of  the  leased  property,  lie  owns  part  of  the  property  "leased  in  fee-simple,  and  is  a 
tenant  as  to  another  part.  Where  two  estates  meet  m  the  same  person  lait  by  different 
rights,  merger  will  not  take  place.— In  criminal  law  a  less  offense  is  merged  in  a  greater 
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which  inchides  it.  Thus,  every  assault  includes  a  battery.  But  where  the  offenses  are 
of  an  equal  degree,  merger  will  not  take  place.  In  torts,  when  a  felony  is  also  a  tort, 
for  which  a  private  person  may  institute  a  civil  action,  the  private  wrong  merges  in  the 
public  wrong.  But  the  merger  in  such  cases  is  not  com])lete,  and,  upon  the  conviction  of 
the  criminal,  the  civil  remedy  is  revived.  This  rule  of  merger  in  the  criminal  law  ob- 
tains in  England,  where  criminal  prosecutions  are  usually  conducted  by  private  persons, 
and  the  justification  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fear  that  criminals  would  not  be  pros- 
ecuted, if  the  injured  per.son  could  first  obtain  civil  satisfaction.  In  this  countr}^  crimi- 
nal proceedings  are  generally  conducted  by  public  prosecutors,  and  the  English  doctrine 
of  criminal  merger  does  not  obtain.  In  England  itself,  it  applies  only  to  actions  of  tort 
ami  trespass.  Merger  is  also  extended  to  contracts.  Thus,  against  a  debtor  by  specialty, 
the  remedy  for  breach  of  an  ordinary  simple  contract  is  merged  in  the  higher  remedy 
upon  the  specialty,  and  the  cieditor  can  resort  to  the  latter  only.  So  where  a  creditor 
has  obtained  a  judgment  against  his  debtor  by  contract,  he  can  only  bring  suit  upon  the 
judgment,  if  it  be  unsatistied. 

MER'IAN,  Maria  Sibylla,  1G47-1717;  b.  Germany;  daughter  of  Matthaus  Merian,  a 
Swiss  engraver,  and  sister  of  the  historical  painter  Matthaus  Merian ;  had  a  natural  talent 
for  drawing  and  painting,  which  developed  in  the  direction  of  flowers  and  insects.  She 
was  the  pupil  of  Abraham  Mignon,  celebrated  for  his  exquisite  representations  of  flowers, 
fruit,  and  insects.  In  1665  she  married  Johann  Andreas  Graff,  a  painter,  and  removed 
to  Nuremburg.  She  was  never  called  by  her  married  name,  more  fame  attaching  to  her 
own,  and  published,  1679-83,  an  illustrated  work  in  the  Dutch  language,  2  vols..  Origin 
of  Caterpillars;  their  Nourishment  and  Changes.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  in  1717, 
published  in  Amsterdam  with  a  portrait  of  herself  engraved  by  Houbraken;  and  in  1730, 
a  Fi'ench  edition  appeared,  entitled  Histoire  Generate  des  Insectes  de  U Europe.  In  1698  she 
went  to  Surinam,  and  pursued  her  studies  in  South  America,  remaining  there  until  1701, 
publishing  the  result  of  her  labor  under  the'  tiile  of  Generation  and  Transformation  of 
Insects,  2  vols.,  with  colored  plates,  and  an  additional  volume  by  one  of  her  daughters. 
She  had  2  daughters,  Jane  Helen  and  Dorothea  Maria  Henrietta,  who  after  their  mother's 
death  gave  a  new  edition  of  her  work  to  the  public.  The  original  was  published  in 
Amsterdam  in  1705.  In  1768-71  all  her  works  were  published,  in  Paris,  under  the  title 
of  Histoire  des  Insectes  de  V Europe  et  de  V Amerique.  A  number  of  her  original  drawings, 
upon  vellum  bound  in  2  vols.,  noted  for  their  skill  and  accuracy,  are  in  the  British 
museum  collection  among  the  prints,  and,  with  a  portrait  of  herself,  were  the  property 
of  sir  Hans  Sloane.  They  were  purchased  at  a  great  price,  and  the  European  specimens 
are  said  to  be  entirely  original  delineations,  celebrated  for  scrupulous  exactness.  There 
are  collections  of  her  drawings  in  St.  Petersburg,  Holland,  and  Frankfort.  She  excelled 
as  a  writer  no  less  than  in  the  more  conspicuous  professions  of  painter  and  naturalist. 

MERTAN,  Matthaus,  the  elder,  1593-1653;  b.  at  Bale;  lived  in  Paris  and  Frank 
fort.     He  began  in  1640  a  work  presenting  perspective  views  of  some  European  cities, 
which  were  drawn,  engraved,  and  described  by  himself;  the  work  is  regarded  as  very 
valuable.     It  was  continued  after  his  death. 

MERTDA,  a  state  in  n.w.  Venezuela,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Maracaybo;  on  the  e.  by 
Truxillo  and  Barinas ;  on  the  s.  by  Barinas  and  the  United  States  of  Colombia;  and  on  the  w. 
by  Pampnora.  The  surface  consists  of  elevated  table-lands  and  valleys,  between  the  num- 
erous mountains,  off-shoots  of  the  Andes  chain,  which  extend  through  the  country  in 
all  directions.  The  Sierra  Nevada,  the  highest  of  these  mountains,  rises  to  a  height  of 
15,066  feet.  There  are  many  rivers  and  extensive  lakes,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  Lagunilla,  8,000  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  ordinary  productions  of  the  temperate  and 
torrid  zone  are  grown.  Area,  10,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,000,  largely  Indians  and  Mestizos. 
Capital,  Merida. 

MERIDEN  {ante),  incorporated  as  a  town  in  Conn,  in  1806,  as  a  city  in  1867;  pleas- 
antly situated  on  elevated  land,  94  m.  n.e.  of  New  York,  and  18  m.  s.w.  of  Hartford; 
pop.  '80,  18,340.  It  has  3  post-offices,  each  the  center  of  a  consideral)le  trade,  called 
respectively  Meriden,  West  Meriden,  and  South  Meridcn.  The  New  York,  New  Haven 
anfi  Hartford  railroad  passes  through  it.  Meriden  contains  the  city  hall  and  2  national 
banks.  In  West  Meriden,  the  principal  place,  several  daily  and  w^eekly  newspapers  are 
published,  and  it  has  1  national  bank.  The  aggregate  capital  of  the  banks  in  both  vil- 
lages is  $1,000,000.  They  have  manuf-ictories  of  electro-plated  silver-ware,  tin-ware, 
cutlery,  steel,  cement  pipe,  bronzes,  gas-fixtures,  machinery,  malleable  iron,  brass  cast- 
ings, fire-arms,  and  woolen  goods,  employing  a  capital  of  $5,000,000,  with  an  annual 
product  of  about  $15,000,000.  The  annual  product  of  the  britannia  works,  an  extensive 
establishment,  is  estimated  at  $2,500,000,  occupying  several  factories,  and  employing 
nearly  1000  men.  The  township  contains  12  churches,  1  fire  insurance  company,  1  sav- 
ings bank,  a  well-organized  fire  department,  water-works,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  prosperous  manufacturing  centers  in  New  England. 

MERIDIAN,  a  village  in  e.  Mississij^pi,  at  the  junction,  in  Lauderdale  co..of  the 
Vicksburg  and  Meridian,  and  the  Alabama  Great  Southern,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  rail- 
road; pop.  about  4,500.  It  is  135  m.  n.w.  of  Mobile,  and  96  m.  e.  of  Jackson.  It  con- 
tains a  court-house,  5  schools,  8  churches,  5  newspapers,  and  2  female  colleges.     Its 
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/ciKling  industries  are  roprcscnted  by  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  and  j^arn,  furni- 
ture, sashes,  doors,  and  blinds,  and  plows;  other  manufactories  are  foundries,  machine 
shops,  steam  corn  mills,  and  soda-water  factories.  It  lias  an  excellent  trade,  due  chiefly 
to  its  central  position  in  the  midst  of  the  lumber  region,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  iii 
wealth  and  jiopulation.  It  was  at  this  point  that  tlie  troops  of  gen.  Sherman,  on  Feb. 
16,  1804.  acconiphshed  "  tlie  most  complete  destruction  of  railways  ever  beheld,"  accord- 
ing to  his  own  ofiicial  report. 

3IERI0NES:  Meuionidid/E,  a  genus  of  rodents  of  the  family  dipodidce,  allied  to 
the  common  jerboa  {dipus  ^^jypticuf^  of  Africa  and  south-western  Asia.  The  best-known 
species  is  the  tnerioncs  hudsou.ius,  or  jumping  mouse  of  Korth  America  {jerboa  lludsomcus 
of  Baird,  Labrador,  southward  and  westward  to  the  Pacific).  It  is  about  3  in.  long  to  the 
tail,  which  is  from  5  to  0  inches.  Its  color  above  is  liglit  brow^n,  lined  with  black;  belly 
white,  sides  yellowish  gray,  contrasting  finely  with  the  back  and  belly.  It  lakes  very 
long  and  rapid  leajis,  moving  probably  with  greater  rapidity  when  pursued  than  any 
other  mammal  of  its  size.     See  Kodextia. 

MER  I  WETHER,  a  co.  in  w.  central  Georgia;  bounded  w.  by  the  Flint  river,  and  is 
drained  by  many  tributary  creeks;  550  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  17,65i— 9,836  colored.  The 
surface  is  hilly  and  varied.  The  staples  are  cotton,  Indian  corn,  and  grass;  of  cotton 
there  are  produced  not  far  from  10,000  bales  yearly.  There  are  many  mineral  springs *in 
the  CO.,  of  which  the  largest  is  at  Warm  springs  on  Pine  rock,  40  m.  n.e.  of  Columbus; 
it  discharges  1400  gallons  a  minute;  the  water  has  a  tempcriiture  of  90°  Fahr.,  and  con-- 
liiins  magnesia,  carbonic  acid,  etc.     Chief  town,  Greenville. 

MERIWETHER,  David,  1755-1.^25;  b.  Ya. ;  a  soldier  at  the  siege  of  Savannah 
1778-79,  in  which  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British.  In  1785  he  removed  to  Georgia 
and  filled  several  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  state,  representing  his  district  in  the  legislature, 
and  was  member  of  congress  1802-07  as  representative  from  Georgia.  He  was  an  eai'nest 
supporter  of  president  Jefferson,  whose  policy  he  cordially  indorsed,  and  was  appointed 
by  him  Indian  commissioner  to  adjust  the  claims  of  the  tribe  of  Creek  Indians  in  Florida, 
In  1817  he  was  chosen  presidential  elector,  and  the  same  year  was  on  the  commission 
with  gen.  Andrew^  Jackson  and  gov.  McJMinn  of  Tennessee,  to  treat  with  the  Cherokee 
Indians  of  Georgia,  which  was  concluded  July  8,  1817,  by  Avhich  an  extensive  tract  of 
land,  w.  of  the  Appalachee  river,  was  added  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  open- 
ing the  cotton-growing  region  of  Georgia,  iiow^  thickly  jiopulated,  intersected  by  rail- 
roads, and  furnishing  granite,  iron  ore,  and  gold  to  the  mineral  w^ealth  of  the  country. 
In  1821  he  was  again  chosen  presidential  elector. 

MERLE.     See  Blackbird,  ante. 

MERLU'CTUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  cod  family.  See  Hake,  ante.  The 
American  hake  {M.  albkhis  of  DeKay),  called  whiting  in  New  England,  and  also  silver 
hake,  is  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  rusty  brown,  with  golden 
hues,  by  reflection,  while  alive.  It  is  silvery  white  on  the  belly,  and  the  iris  has  a  silvery 
appearance.  Low^er  jaw  longer  than  upper;  teeth  long  and  sharp.  It  is  abimdant  in 
British  America,  and  as  far  south  as  New  Jersey.  It  is  very  voracious,  and  d(,'Vonrs 
many  of  the  smaller  fishes.     Afiother  American  hake  belongs  to  the  genufi  p/iycis  (q.y.) 

MER'ODACH,  or  Bel  Mer'odach,  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  god,  as  is  evident 
from  its  occurring  in  Jer.  i.  2  in  connection  with  idols.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  name  of 
a  planet,  either  Mars  or  Jupiter.  It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Persian  and  the 
Indo-Gerraanic  mord  or  moi't,  which  means  death,  and  theafiix  ocli  found  in  many  Assy- 
rian names,  as  Nisroch,  etc.  Merodach  was  identical  with  the  famous  Babylonian  Bel 
or  Belus,  the  word  being  first  prol)al)l3'  a  mere  epithet  of  the  god,  and  b}'  degrees  super- 
seding the  proper  name.  But  the  names  were  sometimes  distinguished.  The  golden 
inuige  in  the  tomple  of  Babylon  seems  to  have  been  worshi])ed  as  Bel  rather  than  Mero- 
da<  ii,  while  other  idols  may  have  represented  him  as  Merodach.  The  temple  described 
by  Herodotus  as  the  temple  of  Belus  is,  in  the  inscriptions,  the  temple  of  Merodach. 
But  we  do  not  know^  what  the  distinction  was  between  the  tw^o  names.  It  is  not  clear 
what  the  aspect  of  the  god  was  wlum  worshiped.  Bel  Merodach  is  represented  as 
the  "old  man  of  the  gods,"  "the  judge,"  and  Nebuchadnezzar  calls  him  the  great  lord, 
"the  most  ancient,"  and  Neriglissur  the  "first-born  of  the  gods,"  "the  layer  up  of 
treasures."  He  is  regarded  as  the  source  of  all  power,  and  thus  concentrates  in  his  own 
person  the  greater  part  of  that  homage  which  had  previously  been  divided  among  the 
various  gods  of  the  Pantheon.  The  Babylonian  kings  were  often  named  after  him.  as 
Merodach  Baladan,  Evil  Merodach,  etc. 

Mf:RODE,  Francois  Xavter  Marie  Frederic  Giitslatn  de,  1820-74;  b.  Brus- 
sels; a  grand-nephew  of  Lafayette.  His  father,  count  Felix  de  Merode,  had  been  offered 
and  refused  the  Roman  Catholic  candidature  for  the  throne  of  Belgium.  His  son  at  first 
entered  the  army  and  took  ])art  in  the  Algerian  campaign.  In  1848  he  began  the  study 
of  theolofry  at  Rome,  where  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1850.  Pius  IX.  at 
once  made  him  his  chamberlain,  and  canon  of  St.  Peter's.  In  1860  he  was  appointed 
temporar}'  minister  of  arms,  and  recruited,  chiefly  from  foreigners,  a  pontifical  army. 
In  1865  he  went  out  of  office  in  conserpience  of  a  dispute  with  cardinal  Antonelli.  The 
next  year  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Melitene,  and  papal  almoner.  In  1809,  at  the 
Am.  Ad.  III.— 40  --i.. 
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instance  as  is  supposed  of  his  brother,  count  Montalembcrt,  he  resisted  the  declaration  of 
the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility;  but  he  acquiesced  in  the  final  enunciation  of  it  by  the 
ecumenical  council.  He  gave  liberally  for  the  foundation  of  charitable  and  educational 
institutions,  and  the  improvement  of  public  grounds  and  streets  in  Kome, 

MEROM,  or  HULEH,  Lake,  generally  regarded  as  the  waters  of  Mei-om,  where  the 
assembled  forces  of  the  confederate  kings  of  Canaan  were  defeated  by  Joshua,  is  at  the  n. 
end  of  the  Jordan  valley,  wiiere  it  forms  the  central  part  of  a  low  plain,  10  m.  long  and  7 
wide,  and  surrounded  with  hills  of  various  heights.  The  lake  itself  is  triangular  at  the 
base,  of  which  towards  the  north  the  upper  Jordan  enters  and  from  its  a]jex  flows  out 
again  towards  the  s.  on  its  steep  descent  to  the  sea  of  Galilee.  The  falling  rains  and 
melting  snows  periodically  increase  its  size,  but  its  average  length  is  about  4-^  m.  and  its 
width  8|.  It  is  surrounded  with  marshy  ground  covered  wilh  a  dense  jungle  of  canes, 
the  home  of  wild  swine  and  ill-looking  buffaloes  that  are  often  seen  wallowing  in  the 
mud  or  standing  almost  immersed  in  the  water.  The  lake  is  shallow  and  is  covered  f (  r 
acres  with  yellow  and  white  water  lilies  and  with  the  true  Egyptian  papyrus.  Huleh  is 
one  of  its  ancient  names,  which  Josephus  employs  for  the  region  under  the  form  Ulatho.., 
w^hile  he  calls  the  lake  itself  Semecho /litis.  The  district  as  well  as  tiie  lake  is  still  called 
Killeh,  is  very  fertile,  but  inhabited  only  by  a  few  Arabs  who  dwell  in  tents.  There  is 
not  a  village  or  a  house  in  any  part  of  it. 

MEROPIS.     See  Cos,  ante. 

MEROSTOM'xlTA  (G-r.  meroii,  thigh;  stoma,  mouth),  an  order  of  crustaceans  com- 
prising two  sub-orders,  eurypterida  (Gr.  eurus,  broad;  pferon,  wing)  and  xiphosura 
(Gr,  xiphos,  sword;  oiwa,  tail),  the  latter  including  the  only  living  representative,  the 
king-crab,  or  horse-shoe  crab.  The  first  of  these  sub-oi\lcrs  is  extinct,  and  their  fossils 
are  exclusively  paleozoic,  all  the  members  being  confined  to  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and 
carboniferous  formations.  The  sub-order  eurypterida  is  described  by  Henry  Woodward 
as  composed  of  "crustaceans  with  numerous  free  thoracico-abdoniinal  segments,  the 
first  and  second  of  which  bear  one  or  more  broad  lamellar  appendages  upon  their  ventral 
surface,  the  remaining  segments  being  devoid  of  appendages;  anterior  rings  united  into 
a  carapace  bearing  a  pair  of  larval  eyes  near  the  center,  and  a  pair  of  lai-ge,  marginal, 
or  sub-central  eyes;  the  mouth  furnished  with  a  broad  post-oral  plate  or  7netastoma,  and 
live  pairs  of  niovable  appendages,  the  posterior  of  which  form  great  swimming-feet; 
the  telsou,  or  terminal  segment,  extremely  variable  in  form;  the  integument  character- 
istically sculptured."  Some  of  the  members  of  this  sub-order  were  of  gigantic  dimen- 
sions, as  ptenjgotiis  anglmis,  measuring  G  ft.  or  more  in  length.  The  berry-like  bodies 
found  in  the  old  red  sandstone  of  Scotland,  and  described  under  the  name  of  'parhi. 
(lecipiens,  are  regarded  as  the  eggs  of  large  crustaceans  of  the  eurypterid  group.  The 
second  sub-order,  xiphosura,  are  characterized  by  Woodward  as  foUow^s:  "Crustacea 
having  the  anterior  segments  welded  together  to  form  a  broad,  convex  buckler,  upon  the 
dorsal  surface  of  which  are  placed  the  compound  eyes  and  ocelli;  the  former  sub- 
centrally,  the  latter  in  the  center  in  front.  The  mouth  is  furnished  with  a  small  labrum,  a 
rudimentary  nietastoma.  and  six  pairs  of  appendages.  Posterior  segments  of  the  body  are 
more  or  less  free,  and  bearing  upon  their  ventral  surfaces  a  series  of  broad  lamellar  append- 
ages; the  telson,  or  terminal  segment,  ensiform. "  The  only  living  members  of  this  sub-order 
are  the  li/nuli,  commonly  known  as  king-crabs,  horse-shoe  crabs.  They  inhabit  the  Indian 
and  Japanese  seas,  the  Antilles,  and  the  co:ists  of  North  America.  The  xiphosura  com- 
menced their  existence  in  the  upper  Silurian  formation,  where  they  are  represented  by 
the  neolimidus  falcatiis  of  Henry  Woodward.  In  this  genus  the  head-shield  has  a 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  king  crab,  and  there  are  traces  of  a  divisional  line  crossing 
the  head,  and  apparently  corresponding  with  the  facial  suture  of  the  trilobites  (q.v.). 
Compound  .eyes  and  ocelli  seem  to  be  present,  and  there  are  six  free  thoracic,  and 
probably  three  free  abdominal  segments,  of  which  only  two  have  been  preserved.  No 
members  of  the  sub-order  have  been  found  in  the  Devonian  formation,  but  several  types 
occur  in  the  carboniferous,  the  most  important  member  being  pestwicJria  roiuncUfolia  of 
the  coal  measures  of  Europe,  and  the  genus  euproops  of  the  North  American  coal 
measures,  very  similar  to  each  other,  the  latter,  however,  having  eyes  situated  on  tlie 
anterior  edge  of  the  cephalic  buckler.  Limuloid  crustaceans  are  also  found  in  the 
permian  and  triassic  formations,  as  well  as  in  the  upper  Jurassic,  the  cretaceous,  and 
tertiary.     See  Invertebrata, 

MERRICK,  a  CO.  in  e.  central  Nebraska;  drained  by  Prairie  creek,  Loup  fork,  and 
Platte  river,  the  latter  forming  its  s.e.  boundary;  650  sq.m. ;  pop.,  '80,  5341,  showing 
nearly  a  tenfold  increase  from  that  of  '70,  557.  The  Union  Pacific  railroad  traverses 
the  s.e.  part  of  the  county.  The  surface  is  rolling  prairie,  well  wooded,  and  very  fertile. 
Wheat  and  the  other  cereals  are  raised  in  large  quantities.     Chief  toAvn,  Central  City. 

MERRICK,  James  Lyman,  1813-66;  b.  Monson,  INFass. ;  graduated  at  Amherst  col- 
lege in  1830,  and  at  the  theological  seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C..  in  1833;  ordained  as  a 
missionary  to  Persia  in  1834;  embarked  for  Constantinople  in  1834,  and  arrived  in  1835 
at  Tabriz,  Persia.  Having  traveled  and  labored  among  the  Mohammedans  for  two  years, 
he  joined  the  Nestorian  mission  at  Oroomiah.  Returning  to  America  in  1845  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Amherst,  where  he  lemaincd  until  liis 
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death.  He  was  a  faithful  mi^^sionary  and  pastor.  He  liad  not  on!}'  a  thorou^j^h  knowl- 
edge of  Persian,  but  was  well  versed  in  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Turkish,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French.  He  was  much  interested  in  the  Persian  huiguage  and  literature,  and  becjueathed 
his  property  for  tlie  forming  of  four  Persian  schoku'ships  in  Amlierst  college  and  Colum- 
bia seminary.  He  published  the  Pil(jririii<  Ilnrp,  a  volume  of  poems;  The  Life  and 
Reli'jioii  of  Jlohamnied,  translated  from  the  Persian;  Keith's  Evidences  of  Prophecy,  trans- 
lated into  Persian;  A  Fall  Work  on  AdrononDj,  left  in  MS.  and  translated  into  Persian; 
^-l  Friendly  Trc<itise  on  the  Christicui  Religion;  A  Treatise  on  the  Orthography  and  Gram- 
mar of  the  Englii>h  Language. 

3IEPtRn^L,  Stephen'  M.,  d.d.,  b.  Ohio,  1825;  became  a  traveling  preacher  m  the  Ohio 
conference,  IS-KJ;  was  chosen  edit(n-  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate,  1SG8;  and  elected 
one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  1872.  His  residence  is  at  Chicago. 

^MERRILL,  William  E.,  b.  Wis.,  1837;  appointed  brevet  2d  lieut.  of  engineers  in 
1859,  having  graduated  first  in  his  class  at  the  West  Point  military  academy;  promoted 
to  1st  lieut.  in  1861,  capt.  in  18G3,  and  maj.  in  1867.  His  father,  capt.  M.  E.  Merrill, 
was  killed  in  the  Mexican  war,  Avhere  he  served  in  the  5tli  U.S.  infantry,  under  gen. 
Vrinficld  Scott,  falling  at  the  head  of  his  command  in  the  attack  on  the  fortress  of 
3Iolino  del  Rey,  Avhich  guarded  the  field  of  Chapultepec,  Sept.  8,  1847.  During  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  William  E.  was  appointed  assistant  engineer  in  the  armies  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Ohio,  and  afterward  chief  engineer  of  the  army  of  the  Cumberland  under  gen. 
^{osecrans.  He  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Chickamauga,  Sept.  19,  20,  1863,  when  the 
union  forces  under  gen.  Rosecrans  suffered  defeat  by  gen.  Bragg,  and  at  Missionary 
Ridge  on  Nov.  24,  1863,  when  the  same  army  under  gen.  Grant  defeated  gen.  Bragg. 
Subsequently,  he  went  with  the  federal  force  under  gen.  Sherman  to  reinforce  gen. 
Burnside,  intrenched  at  Knoxville;  the  movement  resulting  in  the  raising  of  the  siege 
and  the  defeat  of  Longstreet.  In  1864  he  raised  a  regiment  of  volunteer  veteran 
engineers,  and  being  commissioned  col.,  he  served  with  tliem  in  the  departments  of 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Georgia,  in  raising  fortifications  at  unprotected  points.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  lie  was  given  a  commission  on  the  staff  of  the  lieut.gen.  of 
the  army,  and  engaged  in  impioving  the  communications  of  the  west,  river  naviga- 
tion, i^irveys,  and  building  roads  and  bridges.  In  1870  he  published  Lron  Truss  Bridges 
for  Railroads. 

MERRIMACK,  a  co.  in  s.  Xew  Hampshire,  drained  by  the  Merrimac  river  intersect- 
ing it  centrally,  and  furnishing  extensive  water  power;  900  sq.m. ;  pop.,  '80,  46,211.  It 
is  also  drained  by  the  Contoocook,  Warner,  and  Black  rivers  in  the  w.,  and  Suncook 
river,  with  other  branches  of  the  Merrimac,  and  has  numerous  lakes  on  the  east.  Its 
surface  is  rough  and  hilly.  It  is  well  timbered,  many  forests  of  maple,  pine,  and  oak 
growing  along  the  rivers,  and  on  tlie  hill  tojis.  The  Winnepesaukee  river  forms  part  of 
its  n.  boundary,  flowing  s.w.  from  Great  bay.  It  contains  Kearsage  mountain,  2,943  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  10  m.  w.  of  lake  Sunapoe,  which  for  9  m,  forms  part  of  its 
n.w.  boundary,  the  Little  Sunapec  lake  lying  a  little  to  the  north.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Concord  railroad  in  the  e.,  the  Concord  and  Clarcjmont  railroad,  and  Contoocook 
l)ranch,  the  Nortliern  (X.H.),  and  the  Suncook  Valley  railroad.  Its  soil  is  fertile, 
l)roducing  large  quantities  of  fruit,  all  kinds  of  grain,  wool,  Iridi  potatoes,  and  dairy 
products.  Much  live  stock  is  raised.  It  has  cpiarries  of  the  finest  granite  which  is 
extensively  exported.  Among  its  manufactures  are  cotton  goods,  woolen  goods,  silver 
ware,  wooden  ware,  iron  castings,  leather,  carriages,  lumber,  and  paper,  machinery, 
bricks,  furniture,  leatluu-  belting,  organs,  etc.  In  tlie  n.e.  section  is  Shaker  village,  con- 
taining a  Shaker  chur(;h,  the  inhabiiants  being  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery, 
corn  brooms,  and  washing  machines.     Seat  oi  justice.  Concord. 

IMERRITT,  TiMonTY,  1775-1845;  b.  Conn.;  entered  the  ministr}'-  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  iji  1706,  and  for  34  years  was  pasfor  successively  in  Boston,  Lynn, 
Providence,  Springfield,  Kew  Bedford,  etc.  Wiiile  preaching  at  Maiden  he  edited 
Zion's  IkraldmViO^iow,  and  in  1832-36  was  assistant  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate 
and  Journal  in  New  York.  He  was  a  thorough  scholar,  an  able  writer,  an  eloquent 
I)reacher,  an  accomplished  debater.  He  published  'I he  Christian's  Manual;  2'Jte  Convert's 
Onide  and  Pi'eacher's  Assistant;  Validity  and  Svfficiency  of  Jnfant  Baptism,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk,  Jjectnres  and  Jbiscourses  on  Universcd  Salvation;  also 
many  controversial  pamphlets  and  sermons. 

MERRITT,  Wesley,  b.  New  York,  1836;  after  graduating  from  the  U.  S.  military 
academy  at  West  Point,  class  of  1860,  Avas  connnissioned  brevet  2d  lieut.  of  dragoons  and 
in  1862  capt.  2d  U.  S.  cavalry.  He  was  on  tlie  staff  of  the  cavaliy  gen.  Stoneman  Avhen 
he  made  the  raid  on  Richmond  in  April,  1863,  and  2  months  aft(  o  was  promoted  to  vol- 
unteer brig.gen.  For  bravery  at  Gettysburg,  when;  he  commanded  the  reserve  cavalry 
brigade,  he  was  brevetted  maj.  July,  1863.  From  1863  to  1864  he  commanded  a  cavalry 
division  in  central  Virginia.  He  commanded  a  cavalry  brigade  under  gen.  Sheridan  in 
the  Pdehmond  campaign  of  1861  and  did  good  work  at  the  battle  of  Yellow  Tavern,  for 
which  he  was  brevetted  lieut. col.  May  11,  18(51,  and  col.  for  the  battle  of  Hawes's  Shop, 
May  28,  1864.  He  was  present  at  the  battles  o^  Opequan,  Cedar  Creek,  and  Fisher's 
Hill;  and  commanded  a  division  under  gen.  Sheridan  through  the  Shenandoah  campaign, 
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for  which  service  he  was  brevetteu  maj.gen,  of  volunteers.  He  distinguished  himself  at 
Five  Forks,  Sailor's  Creek,  and  at  the  tinal  surrender,  and  was  promoted  to  maj.gen.,  his 
commission  dating  from  Five  Forks.  On  July  28,  1806,  he  was  commissioned  lieut.col. 
of  the  9th  U.  S.  cavalry,  having  some  months  previous  been  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer 
service. 

MERRY,  Robert,  1755-98;  b.  in  London;  tooK  a  degree  at  Christ's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  began  the  study  of  law,  but  was  never  called  to  the  bar.  Having  purchased 
a  commission  in  the  army  he  was  for  some  years  a  lieut.  in  the  horse-guards.  After 
leaving  the  service,  Merry  traveled  extensively  throughout  Europe;  and  in  Florence  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  noted  Delia  Cruscan  academy.  After  his  return  to  England 
he  published  many  poems  under  the  signature  of  Delia  Crusca.  His  ambition  was  to 
form  a  new  school  and  his  style  is  similar  to  that  of  Mrs,  Piozzi  and  Bertie  Grealhead. 
His  audacity  was  much  greater  than  his  genius;  and  the  wdiole  school  of  his  imitators 
was  satirized  by  sir  Wm.  Gifford  of  the  Quarterly  Beview  in  his  Mceviad  and  Baviad. 
In  1791  Merry  married  an  actress.  Miss  Brunton,  and  5  years  later  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  and  died  very  suddenly  in  Baltimore.  His  principal  writings  were: 
Lorenzo;  Fenelon;  and  Ambitious  Vengeance, — all  dramas;  and  he  left  many  fugitive 
poems. 

MERTOK,  Walter  de,  d.  1277;  b.  England;  educated  in  the  convent  at  Merton, 
in  Surrey,  and  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  Henry  III.  raised  him  to  the  loi'd  chancellor- 
ship in  1258,  from  which  office  he  was  deposed  by  the  barons  under  Simon  de  Montfort 
in  1259.  He  returned  to  that  office  in  12G1,  was  removed  in  1263,  and  reappointed  in 
1272.  He  resigned  two  years  later,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Rochester.  He 
founded  at  Basingstoke  a  hospital  for  superannuated  clerg^^men  and  travelers  in  distress; 
but  he  is  best  known  by  his  foundation  of  JMertou  college,  Oxford,  which  was  completed 
in  1274.  This  was  a  purely  secular  and  literary  institution,  and  became  the  model  of  the 
subsequent  Oxford  foundations. 

MERY,  Joseph,  1798-1866;  b.  France,  educated  at  a  seminary  and  subsequently 
studied  law,  but  early  developed  a  passion  for  atheistical  lore,  and  was  expelled  from 
the  seminary  on  that  account.  While  reading  law  he  had  an  unfortunate  affair,  ending 
in  a  duel,  which  resulted  in  his  dismissal  from  the  school,  but  not  in  dulling  liii#keen 
sense  of  honor,  for  he  was  soon  after  one  of  the  principals  in  a  duel  in  Paris  in  which 
he  was  severely  wounded.  Subsequently  he  lived  a  dissipated  life  in  Italy,  and  was 
ultimately  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  In  1821  he  attacked  the  abbe  Elicagaray  in  a 
pamphlet,  and  was  placed  under  arrest,  but  not  profiting  by  this  seclusion  he  soon  found 
himself  again  in  durance  for  transgressing  the  laws  regulating  the  press.  The  following 
year  he  Avent  to  Constantinople  and  returned  after  a  short  sojourn  (not  being  on  good 
terms  with  the  French  ambassador  at  that  port),  to  edit  a  newspaper  at  Marseilles,  and 
in  1824,  found  himself  once  more  in  Paris,  associated  with  Auguste  Marseille  Barthelemy 
the  satirist,  and  together  they  published  La  ViUeliade,  an  attack  on  the  ministry  of 
Yillele.  With  h:m  he  was  associated  in  writing  verses  dedicated  to  the  Bonaparte  family, 
and  satirical  verses  on  other  administrations,  and  published  poems,  romances,  and  dramas 
in  rapid  succession.  In  1828,  they  published  Napoleon  en  Egyple,  a  lyrical  poem,  sending 
presentation  copies  to  each  member  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  Among  his  most  attrac- 
tive works,  some  of  Avhich  have  been  translated  into  English,  are  JVuits  anglaiscs,  first 
issued  as  JVnits  de  L-jondres;  Ileva;  La  guerre  du  Nizam;  Les  confessions  de  Marion  Delorme; 
Nuits  d' Orient;  Un  carnaval  de  Paris;  and  Poesies  irdimes,  late  edition  1864.  He  pub- 
lished, 1861,  Theatre  de  salon,  and  wrote  the  libretto  for  Semiramis  and  other  operas. 

MESCA'LA,  a  river  of  Mexico,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  s.e.  part  of  the  country, 
not  far  from  Puebla.  Its  general  course  is  westerly  and  southerly;  and  it  is  about  400  m. 
in  length,  emptying  into  the  Pacific  at  the  port  of  Zacatula.  It  is  known  in  the  first 
part  of  its  course  as  the  Atoyac,  then  as  the  Rio  Pablano,  and,  where  it  serves  as  the 
boundary  line  between  Guerrero  and  Michoacan,  as  the  Rio  de  las  Balsas;  and  near  the 
city  Zacatula  is  known  by  that  name.  The  current  of  the  stream  is  exceedingly  swift 
and  the  river  consequently  not  navigable.  It  has  been  thought  by  the  natives  that  the 
water  contains  poisonous  mineral  ingredients,  and  to  this  is  ascribed  the  prevalence  of  a 
loathsome  skin  disease  among  the  Indians  living  on  its  banks.  Gold  is  found  on  its 
banks  and  especially  near  the  mouth. 

ME'SHA,  king  of  Moab  in  the  reigns  of  Ahab  and  his  sons  Ahaziah  and  Jehoram, 
kings  of  Israel,  and  tributary  to  the  first.  He  seized  the  o]:)portunity  afforded  by  the 
confusion  which  followed  Ahab's  death,  and  the  feeble  reign  of  Ahaziah,  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  Israel,  and  free  himself  from  the  heavy  tribute  imposed  upon  him.  Jehoram, 
on  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  secured  the  aid  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  his 
father's  ally,  to  reduce  the  Moabites  to  their  former  condition  of  tributaries.  The  united 
armies  of  the  two  kings  were  joined  by  the  forces  of  the  king  of  Edom,  The  Moabites 
were  defeated.  The  king  took  refuge  in  his  last  stronghold,  and  having  in  vain 
attempted  to  force  his  way  through  the  besieging  army,  he,  in  the  madness  of  despair, 
withdrew  to  the  wall  of  the  city,  and  in  the  sight^of  the  allied  host  offered  up  his  first- 
born son  and  successor  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  Chemosh,  the  cruel  fire-god  of  the 
Moabites.     The  bloody  deed  had  the  desired  eftcct  of  causing  the  besiegers  to  retire  to 
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thoir  own  land.     On  withdmwing,  however,  they  ravaged  the  country,  and  carried  ofT 
much  spoil.     The  Moabile  stone  (q.v.)  is  a  memorial  of  tiiis  king. 

MESMERISM  (ante).  The  following  is  the  account  given  fey  Mesmer  of  the  agent 
by  which  he  claimed  to  produce  the  phenomena  which  distinguished  his  experience  and 
practice:  "Animal  maguelism  is  a  fluid  universally  diffused;  it  is  the  medium  of  a 
nnitual  influence  between  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  earth,  and  animated  bodies;  it  is  con- 
tinuous so  as  to  leave  no  void ;  its  subtiUy  admits  of  no  comparison ;  it  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing, propagating,  and  communicating  all  the  impressions  of  motion;  it  is  susceptible  of 
rtnx  and  reflux.  The  animal  body  experiences  the  effects  of  this  agent;  by  insinuating 
itself  into  the  substance  of  the  nerves  it  affects  them  immediately.  There  are  observed, 
parti(;ularly  in  the  human  body,  properties  analogous  to  those  of  the  magnet;  and  in  it 
are  discerned  poles  equally  different  and  opposite.  The  action  and  the  virtues  of  animal 
magnetism  maybe  communicated  from  one  body  toother  bodies,  animate  and  inanimate. 
This  action  takes  place  at  a  remote  distance  without  the  aid  of  any  intermediate  body;  it 
is  increased  reflected  by  mirrors;  comnuinicated,  propagated,  augmented  b}'^  sound;  its 
virtues  may  be  accumulated,  concentrated,  transported.  Although  this  fluid  is  universal, 
all  animal  bodies  are  not  equally  susceptible  of  it ;  there  are  even  some,  though  a  very  small 
number,  which  have  properties  so  opposite  that  their  very  presence  destroys  all  the  effects 
of  this  fluid  on  other  bodies.  Animal  magnetism  is  capable  of  healing  diseases  of  the  nerves 
immediately,  and  others  mediately.  It  perfects  the  action  of  medicines;  it  excites  and 
directs  salutary  crises  in  such  a  manner  that  the  phj^sician  may  render  himself  master  of 
them;  by  its  means  he  knows  the  state  of  health  of  each  individual,  and  judges  with 
certainty  of  the  origin,  the  nature,  and  the  progress  of  the  most  complicated  diseases;  he 
prevents  their  increase,  and  succeeds  in  healing  them,  without  at  any  time  exposing  his 
patient  to  dangerous  effects  or  troublesome  consequences,  whatever  be  the  age,  the  tem- 
perament, and  the  sex.  In  animal  magnetism  nature  presents  a  universal  method  of 
healing  and  preserving  mankind."  {Me moire su?' la  Decoaverte  da  Mag neUnme  Animal, 
par  M.  Mesmer,  Paris,  1779,  p.  74  et  s,pq.) 

In  presenting  any  question  for  consideration  and  discussion  it  is  simple  fairness  to 
permit  each  side  to  exhibit  its  position  after  its  own  manner.  It  is  matter  for  reflection 
that  this  statement  by  Mr.  Mesmer  has  never  been  authoritatively  controverted  by  any 
of  the  numerous  opponents  whom  it  has  met  in  the  century  which  has  elapsed  since  it 
was  flrst  pronudgated.  It  should  flrst  be  remembered  as  to  Mesmer  that  he  was  undoubt- 
edly very  much  of  a  charlatan ;  and  that  partly  from  the  character  of  his  temperament, 
and  partly  from  the  nature  of  his  surroundings,  he  accompanied  his  practice  by  methods 
which  were  designed  to  be  striking  and  dramatic,  rather  than  scientific;  and  to  cloud 
with  an  appearance  of  mystery,  and  even  superuaturalism,  processes  which  were  in 
themselves  of  the  simplest  character.  The  shrewdness  of  this  operator  is  seen  in  his 
careful  provision  for  accidents,  and  lor  the  unsuccessful  termination  of  any  of  his  experi- 
ments or  treatment  by  the  explanation  that  although  the  fluid  is  universal  in  its  scope, 
there  are  persons  obnoxious  to  its  exercise,  who  can  prevent  its  influence.  It  should 
further  be  noted  that  the  sweeping  conclusions  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
French  government  to  investigate  the  validity  of  Mesmer's  pretensions — among  which 
commissioners  was  Benjamin  Franklin — were  afterwards  qualified  materially  by  the 
decision  of  a  second  commission  of  no  less  importance  as  to  the  ability  of  its  member- 
BJiip.  And  it  remains  to  be  said  that  the  distinct  assertions  of  Mesmer  as  to  the  power 
of  some  occult  force  which  he  terms  animal  magnetism  have  been  sustained  over  and 
over  again  by  actual  experiment  and  practice;  while  new  features  and  new  developmentw 
of  the  nature  of  this  force  have  been  made  known  to  us  within  the  present  generation. 
The  theory  that  the  cau.se  of  the  phenomena  produced  lies  in  the  principle  of  suggestion 
is  set  at  rest  positively  by  the  fact  that  subjects  have  been  influenced  without  the  prox- 
imity of  the  operator,  and  even  when  the  latter  was  miles  distant  from  them.  The  point 
as  to  its  etflcacy  in  disease  has  been  tested  numbers  of  times  with  success.  So  far  has 
this  be.'^i  the  case  that  in  India  amputations  have  been  conducted  while  the  patient  was 
under  this  influence,  and  this  in  the  presence  of  valid  witnesses,  and  successfully.  The 
idea  of  any  other  than  a  psychological  control  being  exercised  is  disposed  of  by  the 
remarkable  phenomena  of  ])hreno-mesmerism,  by  which  ctu'tain  faculties  and  propensities 
have  been  made  to  display  themselves,  by  irritation  of  the  corresponding  organs  of  the 
head,  and  in  cases  where  the  subject  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  details  of 
phrenology  as  entuiciated  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  Tlie  fact  that  such  eminent  scientists 
as  Elliolson,  Braid,  Heich(!nbacli,  and  (Jarpenter  have  added  their  testimony  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  certain  subtle  fluid,  such  as  is  described  by  M(!smer,  is  not  Avithout  its 
bearing  on  this  question.  Baron  Keiciienbach,  an  eminent  German  chemist,  experi- 
mented in  great  detail  with  magnets  and  crystals,  and  claimed  to  have  demonstrated  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  sucli  a  fluid,  which  he  termed  od  or  the  odlc  force,  and  Avhich  he 
alleged  could  be  brought  into  exercise  in  the  case  of  a  certain  class  of  subjects  termed 
8e/m(ircs,  by  employing  these  objects.  His  plan  was  the  use  of  passes,  making  these, 
however,  by  means  of  the  magnet  or  the  crystal  instead  of  the  hand;  the  result  being  to 
throw  the  subject  into  a  cataleptic  comlition,  accompanied  by  the  occurrence  of  phe- 
nomena similar  to  those  otherwise  attributed  to  animal  magnetism.  Braid,  by  the  use  of 
a  bi'illiant  object  fixed  to  the  f(;reheud,  in  such  a  position  as  to  distort  the  vision  when 
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the  eyes  were  directed  towards  it,  produced  an  identical  condition  (see  Hypnotism).  It 
will  be  remembered  iu  this  connection  that  tl-.e  Hindu  devotee,  desirous  of  achieving 
the  condition  Nirvana,  abstracts  his  attention  from  surrounding  things,  and  lixes  it  upon 
the  pit  of  his  stomach.  It  has  been  a  common  method  in  the  practice  of  mesmerism, 
instead  of  employing  passes,  to  direct  the  subject  to  fix  his  attention  and  his  gaze  on  a 
bright  object— a  ring,  for  instance— held  in  his  hand,  the  hand  resting  on  his  knee  as  he 
sits  in  a  comfortable  position.  In  the  use  of  this  plan  the  result  has  been  found  to  be 
precisely  the  same  as  that  gained  by  the  employment  of  passes. 

A  German  writer,  Kluge,  has  given  the  following  classification  of  the  effects  observed 
in  mesmerized  subjects:  1.  CnWiiii  waking.  Preseutsuo  very  remarkable  phenomena.  The 
intellect  and  the  senses  still  retain  their  usual  powers  and  susceptibility.  2.  Half-sleep,  or 
imperfect  crisis.  Most  of  the  senses  still  remain  in  a  state  of  activity,  that  of  vision  only 
being  impaired,  the  eye  withdrawing  itself  from  the  power  of  the  will.  3.  The  magnetic 
or  mesmeric  sleep.  The  organs  of  the  senses  refuse  to  perform  their  respective  func- 
tions, and  the  patient  is  in  an  unconscious  state.  4.  The  perfect  crisis,  or  simple  somnam- 
feulism.  In  this  stage  the  patient  is  said  to  "wake  within  himself,"  and  his  conscious- 
ness returns.  He  is  in  a  state  which  can  be  called  neither  sleeping  nor  waking,  but  which 
appears  to  be  something  between  the  two.  5.  Lucidity,  or  lucid  vision.  This  is  called, 
in  France,  clairvoyance;  in  Germany,  Hellselieii.  In  this  state  the  patient  is  said  to  obtain 
a  clear  knowledge  of  his  own  internal  mental  and  bodily  state,  is  enabled  to  calculate 
with  accuracy  the  phenomena  of  disease  which  will  naturally  and  inevitably  occur,  and 
to  determine  what  are  their  most  appropriate  and  effectual  remedies.  He  is  also  said  to 
possess  the  same  faculty  of  internal  inspection  with  regard  to  other  persons  who  have 
been  placed  in  mesmeric  connection  {en-'rapporf)  with  him.  6.  Universal  lucidity;  Ger- 
man, allgemeine  Klarheit.  In  this  state  the  lucid  vision  becomes  greatly  increased,  and 
extends  to  objects  whether  near  or  at  a  distance.  To  this  very  accurate  catalogue  we 
should  add  a  condition — 7.  Coma.  Into  this  state  the  patient  falls  who  has  been  per- 
mitted to  escape  from  the  influence  of  the  v.ill  of  the  operator.  He  no  longer  responds  to 
command,  he  is  apparently  unconscious,  his  pulse  recedes  to  the  vanishing-point,  and 
his  heart-beats  cease  to  be  noticeable.  This  state  closely  simulates  death,  and  is  believed 
to  be  actually  premonitory  of  dissolution.  Cases  have  occurred  in  which  it  has  required 
the  utmost  exertion  of  all  the  methods  known  to  those  who  practice  mesmerism  to 
restore  to  consciousness  patients  who  had  reached  this  condition. 

The  mesmeric  state  has  been  applied  mostly  to  the  cure  of  disease,  for  which  purpose 
it  was  used  by  Mesmer  when  it  first  attracted  public  attention.  It  has  also  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  sleep  during  surgical  operations;  and  Miss  Martineau  relates  a  case 
of  one  of  her  servants,  who  when  in  the  mesmeric  condition  was  said  to  be  able  to  predict 
future  events.  The  class  of  diseases  which  have  been  cured  by  its  means  are  those  which  are 
known  to  medical  men  as  functional  nervous  diseases.  Various  nervous  diseases,  such 
as  paralysis,  epilepsy,  etc.,  occurring  from  changes  in  the  structure  of  various  organs, 
are  not  susceptible  of  benefit  from  the  mesmeric  state.  It  is  in  those  cases  where  no 
structural  lesion  can  be  supposed  to  exist,  and  which  often  yield  to  sudden  changes  of 
the  mind  from  various  causes  of  excitement,  and  which  frequently  cease  without  obvious 
cause,  that  the  disease  has  yielded  to  this  remedy. 

In  1836  Mr.  Colquhoun  published  in  London  a  work  on  animal  magnetism,  entitled 
Ms  Revelata,  which  attracted  considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  and  which  contained 
as  an  appendix  a  translation  of  the  report  of  the  second  French  commission  appointed  to 
investigate  this  subject  in  1831,  and  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  arrival  in  London  of  baron  Dupotet,  who  performed  many  experiments, 
some  of  which  were  Avitnessed  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  vvdio  immediately  undertook  the  further 
investigation  of  the  subject.  The  results  of  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Elliotson,  which  were 
published  in  the  Lancet,  produced  a  great  sensation,  and  phenomena  which  had  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  impossible  were  constantly  produced.  In  1841  M.  La  Fontaine,  a 
Frenchman,  visited  London,  and  gave  public  lectures  on  mesmerism  and  examples  of 
its  phenomena.  A  number  of  persons  claiming  to  be  "  professors"  of  animal-magnetism, 
or  electro-biology,  have  from  time  to  time  given  public  exhibitions  in  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  United  States  and  the  British  provinces  in  America.  In  these  exhibitions  the 
object  has  been  to  exhibit  voluntary  patients  placed  under  the  control  of  tlie  operator, 
and  to  display  the  various  phenomena  which  could  then  be  produced.  These  have  been 
always  simple  in  their  nature,  and  of  a  character  to  amuse  more  than  to  instruct.  No 
scienUfic  man  had  given  himself  to  the  investigation  of  this  subject  to  any  important 
extent  in  America'until,  during  the  winter  of  1880-81,  Dr.  George  M.  Beard,  of  New 
York,  a  member  of  the  Neurological  society,  and  a  man  qualified  by  the  nature  of  his 
studies  and  experience,  and  his  avowed  skepticism  on  this  subject,  to  undertake  its  inves- 
tiuation  with  a  mind  at  least  free  from  bias  in  its  favor,  commenced  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, and  eventually  conducted  certain  of  these  in  public.  These  experiments  were 
none  of  them  novel  in  character,  except  possibly  that  of  showing  the  insensibility  to  the 
most  powerful  light  of  the  eye  of  a  patient  in  a  mesmeric  condition.  Tlie  experiments 
were  all  conclusive  as  to  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  produced,  but  the  inferences 
reached  by  the  experimenter  and  those  who  witnessed  them  as  to  their  occasion  and 
origin  have  not  been  made  public  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  But  the  bald  facts  of  the 
phenomena  have  never  been  disputed  by  intelligent  investigators.     Only  those  unaccus- 
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tomrd  to  profoimd  investipration  have  s^ot  those  down  as  tlie  result  of  self-deception  or  of 
collusion.  It  still  remains  to  be  discovered  what  intluence  produces  the  conceded  result, 
and  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  the  human  will  is  engaged  in  the  matter.  Something  sug- 
gestive as  to  these  points  might  be  stated  in  this  wise:  that  a  subtle  force  pervades  crea- 
tion and  envelops  tlie  eaith,  with  the  other  jilanets;  that  this  force  performs  specific 
duties  in  connection  with  vitality,  and  in  the  form  of  a  positive  ether  becomes  visible 
under  certain  conditions,  and  in  the  case  of  animals,  including  human  beings,  more 
readily  so  to  those  possessing  certain  natures  and  temperaments  (sensitives);  that  this 
force  "may  be  and  is  exerted  without  sensible  regard  to  time  or  distance;  that  it  is  subject 
to  evolution  and  direction  by  the  human  will;  that  it  is  concentrated  in  certain  material 
forms,  as  in  the  magnet  and  the  crystal,  and  in  certain  atmospheric  and  meteorological 
conditions,  as  in  snow-storms;  that  it  is  correlated  with  the  other  forces  and,  like  these, 
is  one  of  the  modes  of  motion;  that  it  is  more  elevated  in  its  character  than  any  of  the 
simply  material  forces;  because  it  responds  to  mental  impressions  and  psychological 
inliuences;  that  it  includes  all  the  forms  and  modes  of  expression  of  all  the  subordinate, 
or  strictly  material,  forces;  that  thus  it  is  enabled  to  act  upon  things  animate  or  inanimate, 
material  as  well  as  immaterial,  thus  accounting  for  the  phenomena  of  table-tipping,  so- 
called  "  spiritual"  rapping,  etc.;  that  it  may  even  exhibit  or  manifest  conditions  simu- 
lating intelligence,  wherein  would  appear  one  explanation  of  these  phenomena  in  the 
practice  of  spiritualism;  finally,  that  it  is  superior  to  material  laws,  whence  the  phe- 
nomenon of  levitation,  that  of  untying  impossible  knots,  etc.  As  suggestions,  merely, 
these  may  awaken  interest  m  the  general  subject. 

Oersted  says  {Soul  in  ^"ature),  "Everything  in  science  prevailing  throughout  a  certain 
period  contains  actual  scientific  truth,  though  frequently  much  obscured."  The  fact 
tliat  mesmerism,  or  animal-magnetism  as  it  ma}'  more  properly  be  termed,  has  continued 
to  affect  mankind  as  a  possible  scientific  fact  during  more  than  a  century  of  pronounced 
opposition,  would  seem  to  bring  it  within  the  category  signified  by  Oersted.  And  in 
these  days  of  investigation  into  the  nature  of  things,  and  when  such  extraordinary  dis- 
coveries are  constantly  being  made  as  to  the  limitless  nature  and  scope  of  the  natural 
forces,  it  would  appear  proper  to  devote  a  certain  fair  degree  of  scientific  skill  and 
patience  in  the  direction  of  elucidating  the  nature  and  origin  of  such  remarkable  phe- 
nomena.    See  Animal  Magnetism,  ante. 

MESQUITE  GRASS,  a  procumbent  pasture-grass,  abundant  in  the  s.w.  part  of  the 
U.S.,  and  belonging  to  the  genus  aristida. 

MESQUITE  TREE.     See  Mezquite  Tree,  ante. 

MESSA'NA.    See  Messina,  ante. 

MESSAPIA,  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  peninsula  in  the  s.e.  part  of  Italy, 
and  called  by  the  Romans  Calabria.  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks  also  by  the  name  of 
lapygia.  There  were  two  tribes,  the  Salentini  on  the  s.e.  coast  near  Tarentum,  and 
the  Calal)ri  in  the  n.e.  These  last  the  Greeks  called  Messapians.  They  M^ere  the  most 
jiowerful,  and  from  them  the  whole  district  was  called  Calabria  and  Messapia.  It  was 
very  fertile  and  celebrated  for  its  wine,  olives,  and  other  fruits.  The  Calabrian  horses 
and  the  Tarentiue  cavalry  were  famous.  The  inhabitants  occupied  the  cities  of  Hyria  and 
l>rundusium  in  the  8th  c.  B.C.,  when  the  Greek  colony  was  founded.  The}^  fought 
against  the  Tarentine  colonists  and  defeated  them  in  a  great  battle  about  473,  but  gradu- 
ally yielded  to  the  Greeks.  In  union  with  other  tribes  under  the  command  of  Pyrrhus 
they  opposed  the  Romans,  but  after  his  fall  were  subdued  in  a  single  campaign.  In  the 
second  Punic  war  they  revolted  to  Hannibal,  but  were  soon  conquered. 

MESSE'NE,  capital  of  Messenia,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  founded  by  Epaminondas,  371 
H.c.  It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ithome,  on  both  sides  of  the  Black  springs. 
So  great  were  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  Thebans  and  their  allies  that  it  was  completed 
and  fortified  in  85  days.  The  walls  of  the  city  were  of  stone,  exceedingly  strong,  and 
well  supplied  towers  and  buttresses.  The  citadel  was  on  Mount  Ithome,  famous  in  his- 
tory for  the  protracted  defense  which  the  Messenians  made  in  their  last  revolt.  It  was 
with  the  Acropolis  the  strongest  city,  next  to  Corinth,  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  was  sup- 
plied with  water  from  a  fountain  called  Clepsydra.  The  city  was  named  from  the  wife 
of  Polycraon.  one  of  the  earliest  rulers  of  the  country.  The  ruins  of  it  are  visible  at  the 
modern  village  of  ^lavromati. 

MESSER,  Asa,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1769-1836;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  in  1790  at  Rrown  uni- 
versity, in  which  he  was  tutor  in  1791,  professor  of  languages  in  1796,  of  matiiematics 
and  natural  philosophy  in  1799,  and  president  1802-27.  lie  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  First  Baptist  church  in  Providence;  ordained  in  1801,  and  preached  occasionally, 
while  professor  and  president,  for  ch'.irches  of  different  denominations.  After  retiring 
from  the  presidency  he  was  elected  to  several  city  offices  by  the  people  of  Providence. 
He  pu])lished  several  discourses  and  orations. 

MESSERVE,  Nathaniel,  d.  1758;  b.  N.  H.;  a  ship-builder;  one  of  the  304  New 
Hampshire  men  who  went,  in  1745,  with  the  British  forces  to  besiege  the  fortress 
of  Louisburg,  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  sight  of  whom  'he  detachment  of  the  royal  battery  on 
the  shore  spiked  their  guns  and  fled.  He  was  lieut.col.  of  col.  Moore's  regiment,  and 
rendered  important  service.      He  was  present  at  the  attack  on  fort  Edward,  in  com- 
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mand  of  the  New  Hampsliire  regiment,  and  bravely  defended  tlie  position.  In  1756  lie 
commanded  the  New  Hampshire  troops  on  the  expedition  to  tlie  Fruncli  post  of  Crown 
Point,  on  lake  Champlain.  In  1758  he  set  out  with  tlie  second  expedition,  under  gen. 
Amherst,  to  Loidsburg,  then  defended  by  the  chevalier  de  Drutourt,  but  died  of  small- 
pox before  reaching  his  destination.  Kis  son  George  held  oflices  under  government  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  having  been  appointed  stamp  agent  in  the  former 
state  and  coilcctor  in  Portsmouth  and  Boston.  During  the  revolution  George  espoused 
the  tory  cause,  and  went  to  England  in  1777. 

MESSI'NA,  a  province  in  n.e.  Sicil}^  separated  from  the  province  of  Calabria,  in 
Italy,  by  the  straits  of  Messina,  and  supposed  to  have  been  cut  off  from  the  main-laud 
by  an  earthquake  before  the  historic  period;  1768  sq.m. ;  pop.  420,649.  It  includes  the 
Lipari  islands,  lying  n.w.  of  it,  in  the  Tyrrhene  sea;  its  coast  is  washed  by  tlie  Ionian 
sea,  and  its  s.w.  boundary  is  the  base  of  Mt.  Etna.  It  contains  the  Neptunian  range  of 
mountains,  part  of  the  Peloric  chain,  which  traverses  the  n.  of  Sicily.  Its  surface  is 
diversified  by  fertile  valleys,  which  are  irrigated  by  heavy  torrents  that  descend  on 
either  side  of  the  mountains  in  the  rainy  season,  but  are  dried  by  the  heat  of  summer. 
Its  productions  are  wheat,  flax,  argol,  corn,  fruits,  hemp,  nuts,  oil  and  the  red  Eaio 
wine;  among  the  exports  is  the  cordial  called  viiio-colto  from  Milazzo.  Sulphur  is  found 
in  large  quantities;  also  granite,  quartz,  and  mica.  Its  coast  presents  a  varied  outline, 
the  town  of  Messina  on  the  right  of  cape  Faro,  or  Pelorus,  at  its  extreme  n.e.  point, 
occupies  the  section  of  the  coast  line  called  from  its  form  the  "  sickle, "having  a  conven- 
ient harbor  with  spacious  wharves  defended  by  a  fort.  The  whole  country  has  been 
racked  by  wars  and  shaken  by  earthquakes,  and  the  cities  have  a  modern  appearance, 
having  been,  in  most  cases,  rebuilt.  It  is  drained  by  the  Monforte,  San  Antonio,  and  other 
small  streams.  It  is  divided  into  4  distrelli  and  116  communes.  On  a  projection  called 
cape  Milazzo  in  the  n.  portion  the  sea-port  town  of  Milazzo  is  built,  whose  inhabitants 
are  sailors  and  fishermen,  and  the  vine  and  olive  are  cultivated.  Taormina,  built  on  a 
steep  towering  cliff,  overlooks  the  sea  on  the  e.,  and  contains  many  interesting  ruins. 
On  the  n.  coast  are  profitable  manufactures  of  earthenware,  and  a  Norman  castle;  and 
so  substantially  have  the  military  works  been  laid  on  the  natural  defenses  that  it  has 
been  considered  the  Gibraltar  of  Sicily,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  many  ancient  and 
modern  wars.  The  province  contains  many  churches  and  convents,  and  relics  of  antiq- 
uity of  great  interest,  cenotaphs,  tesselaled  pavements,  etc.  Its  principal  city  of 
Messina,  the  terminus  of  a  railway  along  the  coast  to  Syracuse,  is  nearly  opposite  Reggio 
(ancient  Rhegium),  which  is  9  m.  s.e,  across  the  straits  of  Messina,  the  most  noted  city 
of  s..  Italy. 

MESTI'ZO,  a  Spanish  word  meaning  literally  mongrel,  derived  originally  from  the 
Latin  mixtas,  and  used  in  Spanish- American  communities  to  denote  the  offspring  of  a 
white  or  Creole  and  an  Indian.  A  feminine  form,  mestiza,  is  also  in  use;  and  the  word 
mestino  is  but  another  form  of  mestizo.  In  Mexico  and  Brazil  are  very  large  numbers 
of  the  mestizos,  who  are  very  liglit  complexioned  and  have  a  remarkably  clear  skin, 
thin  beards,  and  oblique  eyes.  The  ci'eole  offspring  of  a  mestiza  and  a  white  man  differ 
very  slightly  from  those  of  pure  white  descent.  The  child  of  a  metiza  mother  and  an 
Indian  father  is  called  mestizo-claro,  and  many  of  this  class  are  of  very  remarkable 
beauty.  The  offspring  of  a  mulatto  and  mestiza  is  a  cJuno;  of  a  negro  and  a  mestiza,  a 
mulatto-oscuro;  and  there  are  many  other  similar  terms  used  by  the  whites  to  denote 
different  admixtures  of  European,  Creole,  Indian,  and  negro  blood. 

MESZAROS,  Lazar,  1796-1858;  b.  at  Baja,  in  Hungary.  Ho  at  first  studied  the 
ology,  and  afterwards  became  a  law  student  in  the  university  of  Pesth.  He  became  a 
volunteer  in  the  Hungarian  army  in  the  war  with  Napoleon  and  gained  a  high  reputation 
for  gallant  conduct  in  the  campaigns  of  1813-15.  He  rose  gradually  iiiTrank,  and  in 
1848  was  col.  of  a  hussar  regiment,  at  which  time  Batthyani  became  president  of  the 
new  ministry,  with  Kossuth  as  minister  of  finance,  and  the  rule  of  Metternich  was  ovei-- 
thrown.  Meszaros  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  war  department,  and  though  opposed 
to  the  adoption  of  extreme  measures  was  most  valuable  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
Hungarian  forces.  Austria  having  declai'ed  its  intention  of  subjugating  Hungar3^  he 
left  his  place  in  the  diet  and  took  the  command  of  the  attempt  against  the  Rascians  in 
his  native  district,  Bacs.  This  proved  a  complete  failure,  and  in  Jan.,  1849,  his  army 
was  defeated  with  great  loss  before  Kaschaw.  In  April  of  the  same  year  the  declaration 
of  independence  was  issued;  Meszaros  was  given  an  important  command,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Dembinski  led  the  patriot  army  which  was  defeated  at  Szoreg  and  Temes- 
var;  he  then  fled  to  Turkey  and  was  sentenced  in  contamadam  and  hung  in  effigy  by  the 
Austrians.  x\fter  residing  for  some  years  in  England,  France,  and  the  island  of  Jersey, 
Meszaros  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  became  a  citizen  of  Flushing,  L.  I,  He 
died  at  Eywood.  Herefordshire,  England,  while  on  his  way  to  visit  Switzerland. 

MET'ALINE,  a  metallic  compound  invented  in  1870  by  Dr  Stuart  Gwynu  of  New 
York,  and  used  in  place  of  lubricants  to  counteract  the  friction  of  machiueiy. 

METAMOR'PHIC  ROCKS  {ante),  geological  formations  which  have  undergone  alter- 
ation of  structure  and  sometimes  of  constitution.  The  subject  of  metamorphism  lias 
within  a  few  years  received  much  attention  from  geologists,  and  a  great  increase  of  knowl- 
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pdgeliis  beeu  the  result.  Rocks,  such  as  granite,  which  were  not  many  years  ago  rcg:«-decl 
us  primitive  and  older  thau  all  others,  are  now  known  to  be  of  all  ages  and  the  result  of 
changes  or  metaniorphisms  of  other  rocks.  The  word  primitive  is  abolished  in  geology 
in  its  former  absolute  sense,  and  is  only  used  to  denote  the  lirst  condition  of  any  forma- 
tion, whether  old  or  recent.  The  general  prineii)le.s  of  metamorphism  are  treated  in  the 
article  Geology.  Metamorphic  rocks  are  prochiced  from  the  various  sedimentary  rocks, 
and  also  from  volcanic  products;  but  the  chief  source  is  the  sedimentary  rocks.  The 
geological  ages  which  have  produced  the  greatest  amount  of  metamorphic  rocks  are  tlie 
Laurentian  "imd  Huronian.  The  Laurenlian  age  commences  in  azoic  time,  and  if  the 
term  primary  could  be  applied  to  any  formation  it  would  be  to  the  older  of  the  Laurentian 
rocks;  but  it  cannot  be  stated  positively  that  they  were  the  lirst  formed,  or,  if  so,  that 
they  have  not  undergone  great  alteration.  In  the  Laurentian  formations  there  are 
found  many  limestones,  but  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  they  are  produced  from  shells, 
or  that  they  contained  animal  life,  except  eozoori  Caiiaden,se  be  regarded  as  such.  See 
EozooN.  These  Laurentian  or  archanin  rocks  extend  over  the  whole  globe,  and  either 
they  or  the  rocks  of  which  they  are  the  metamorphosed  products  composed  the  floor  of 
the' first  ocean,  and  constituted  the  foundation  upon  which  the  lirst  life  was  developed. 
The  action  of  water  and  heat  caused  sedimentary  deposits,  and  when  the  heat  was  sutli- 
ciently  reduced  life  began,  and  became,  in  some  degree,  an  element  in  the  process.  The 
l)rincipal  areas  of  arclucan  rocks  in  North  America  are  in  British  America,  extending  in 
lii'oad  lines  from  the  region  of  lake  Superior  north-west  to  Alaska,  on  one  hand;  and  on 
the  otiier,  to  Labrador,  having  the  form  of  the  letter  V,  inclosing  Hudson's  bay  within 
the  triangle.  There  is  a  much  smaller  region  called  the  Adirondack,  lying  in  the 
counties  of  Essex,  Clinton,  Franklin,  St.  Lawrence,  Hamilton,  and  Warren,  N.  Y.,  and 
also  an  Appalachian  line  of  Laureniiau  rock,  including  the  highland  ridge  of  Dutchess 
county,  N.  Y.,  and,  passing  through  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  forming  the 
iJlue  ridge,  and  a  long  rocky  mountain  series,  embracing  the  Wind  Iviver  mountains,  the 
Laramie  range,  and  other  summit  ridges  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  rocks  include 
granite  (q.v.),  gneiss  (q.v.),  mica  schist  (q.v.),  mica  slate  (q.v.),  talc  (q.v.),  chlorite  (q.v.), 
syenite  (q.v.),  hornblende  (q.v.),  serpentine  (q.v.),  chrysolite  (q.v.),  apatite  (q.v.),  and 
plumbago  (q.v.),  which  is  supposed  to  have  a  vegetable,  but  may  have  had  an  entire 
mineral  or  inorganic  origin.  The  archoean  rocks  are  rich  in  iron-bearing  minerals,  as 
for  example  in  the  Missouri  Iron  mountain,  containing  magnetite,  Fe304,  and  hema- 
tite, FciOa.  Some  of  the  beds  are  several  hundred  feet  thick.  Crystalline  limestone, 
often  occurring  as  statuary  marble,  is  one  of  the  rocks  found  in  the  archoKan  formations. 
See  Makble.  Nearly  all  geologic  ages  have  produced  metamorphic  from  sedimentary 
rocks,  such  as  sandstone  (q.v),  shale  (q.t.),  argillite,  or  clay  slate  (see  Atigillaceous 
Rocks),  massive  limestones  (see  Limestone),  magnesian  limestone  (see  Dolomite),  hy- 
draulic limestone  (see  Cements),  and  occasionally  volcanic  products,  as  tufa  (q.v.). 
Sandstones  have  passed  into  quartzite,  quartz  rock,  or  granular  quartz.  See  Quartz 
Rock  in  Quartz,  ante. 

METAlVrORPIIOSIS  of  ANIMALS  (anfe).  In  the  development  of  an  animal  the 
embryo  may  pass  through  all  the  stages  of  growth  to  a  condition  which  differs  from  the 
adult  only  in  size,  proportion,  and  sexual  characteristics,  having  thereafter  only  to  be 
nourished  to  attain  full  development;  or  it  may  leave  the  egg  in  a  condition  remote  from 
that  of  the  adult,  and  then  pass  through  a  greater  or  less  luimber  of  stages  of  distinctly 
marked  charact(M-istics.  Each  one  of  these  stages  is  a  metamorphosis,  and  collectively 
constitute  tlie  metamorplioses  through  wliich  the  animal  pas.ses.  "  When  metamorpiiosis 
occurs  the  larva  may  live  under  conditions  totally  different  from  those  under  which  the 
adult  passes  its  existence.  Thus  the  larva  of  an  animal  which  is  fixed  in  the  adult  state 
may  be  provided  with  largely  developed  locomotive  organs;  while  that  of  an  adult  which 
feeds  by  suction  may  be  provided  with  powerful  apparatus  for  the  seizure  and  mandu- 
cation  of  vegetable  and  animal  prey.  The  larva  of  a  free  adult  may  be  parasitic,  or  that 
of  a  parasitic  adult  free  and  actively  locomotive.  Moreover,  the  whole  course  of  dev(^l- 
opment  may  take  i)lace  outside  the  body  of  tlie  parent,  or  more  or  less  extensively  within 
it;  whence  the  distinction  of  ocipaj'ous,  ovoviviparous,  and  vhnviparous  animals"  (Huxley). 
An  example  of  that  kind  of  metamorphosis  in  which  non-pnrasitic  larfa3  become  para- 
sitic pupiu  and  adults  is  seen  in  the  vluzoccphala.  See  Invkutebiiatp:  Animals,  sub- 
kingdom  annulosu,  class  Crustacea,  order  rhizocepliala.  For  further  information  see 
various  parts  of  the  article  on  Inveutebkatp:  Anlmals,  and  also  Insect.s,  ante,  and 
Locusts,  and  Guassiioiters, 

METAPONTU]\r,  or  IMetaponttum,  an  ancient  city  of  Magna  Gra}cia,  Italy;  24  m. 
from  Tarentum,  and  14  from  lleraclea.  It  was  founded  by  an  emigrating  tribe  of  the 
Achaeans  as  early  as  700  R.C.,  and  perhaps  before  that  time.  In  415  B.C.  we  find  trio 
inhabitants  allies  of  the  Athenians  in  their  invasion  of  Sicily,  and  for  some  time  ])re- 
vious  the  town  had  evidently  been  in  a  condition  of  constantly  incr(;asing  prosperity. 
Here  the  philosopher  Pythagoras  spent  iiis  last  days,  and  in  classical  times  his  tomb  was 
8till  to  be  seen.  In  fhe  wars  waged  against  Rome  by  Pyrriius  and  Hannibal,  the 
Metajiontines  were  hostile  to  the  imperial  city.  At  the  end  of  the  war  of  Pyrrhus  they 
were  subjugated  completely  by  the  Roinans,%and  in  213  B.C.  succeeded  in  throwinir  off 
the  yoke  by  admitting  the  Carthaginians.     When  the  latter  retreated  from  Italy'  the 
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Metapontincs,  fearing  tlie  vengeance  of  Rome,  fled  with  Hannibal;  and  the  city  was 
deserted,  and  soon  fell  into  ruins,  some  of  which  may  still  be  seen. 

METAS'TASIS,  a  change  in  the  seat  of  a  disease  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another.  Rheumatism  and  gout  are  examples.  Muscular  rheumatism  is  more  or  less 
movable,  changing  from  one  set  of  muscles  to  another.  Arthritic  rheumatism  is  more 
liable  to  change  persistently  from  one  joint  to  another,  or  it  may  pass  to  an  analogous 
tissue  in  another  kind  of  organ,  as  to  the  serous  membranes  of  the  heart,  or  pericardium, 
constituting  cardiac  rheumatism,  a  dangerous  affection.  Gout  is  well  known  for  its 
flights  from  one  point  to  another.  Inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland,  or  mumps  (q.v.) 
is  also  a  metastatic  aflfection.  The  causes  of  metastasis  are  rather  obscure,  but  they  are 
undoubtedly  inhmately  connected  with  the  nervous  system,  whose  terminal  fibers,  end- 
ing as  they  do  in  the  cellular  elements  of  the  tissues,  influence,  in  a  great  measure,  their 
pathological  as  well  as  physiological  action. 

METCALFE,  a  co.  in  s.  Kentucky,  drained  by  the  south  fork  of  Green  river,  w^hich 
rises  within  its  limits;  370  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  9,423 — 9,414  of  American  birth,  1036  colored. 
Its  surface  is  varied,  and  largely  covered  with  timber.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  producing  large 
quantities  of  tobacco,  and  suited  to  the  production  of  wool,  sweet-potatoes,  the  products 
of  the  dairy,  flax,  maple  sugar,  sorghum,  honey,  fruit,  and  every  kind  of  grain.  Stock- 
raising  receives  much  attention,  and  its  grist-mills  are  run  by  steam.  Seat  of  justice, 
Edmonton. 

METCALFE,  Frederick,  b.  England,  1817;  a  distinguished  scholar  and  educator, 
having  pursued  the  regular  course  of  study  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  graduated  in 
1838,  and  was  elected  fellow  of  Lincoln  college,  Oxford.  In  1848  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  principal  of  the  Brighton  college,  an  institution  founded  in  1847  for  the  sous  of 
noblemen.  In  1844  he  published  a  translation  of  prof.  A.  Becker's  Galliis,  or  Eom.an 
Scenes  of  the  Times  of  Augustus,  willi  notes  and  exercises,  considered  of  great  historical 
value;  2d  edition,  1853.  In  1845  a  translation  of  Becker's  Charicles,  a  tale  illustrative 
of  private  life  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  with  notes  and  exercises.  He  was  the  autlior 
of  History  of  German  Literature,  based  on  the  German  work  of  Vilmar,  1858;  other 
w^orks  are  The  Oxonian  in  Noricay,  or  notes  of  excursions  in  that  country,  1856,  The 
Oxonian  in  Thelemarker,  1858,  The  Oxonian  in  Iceland,  1861,  and  an  adaptation,  for  use 
in  schools,  of  Whittaker's  edition  of  Dr.  Charles  Anthon's  Virgil,  1846. 

METEOROLOGY  {ante).  The  advancement  in  meteorological  science  in  recent  years 
has  been  mainly  in  the  direction  of  the  application  of  the  laws  of  storms  to  practical  use, 
in  foretelling  perturb<itions  in  the  interest  of  commerce  and  navigation.  In  this  direction 
great  progress;  hits  Ij^eu  made,  as  to  wliich,  see  Signal  Service  of  the  Ukited  States. 
From  the  accumulation  of  statistics  and  history  in  this  department,  the  following 
information  concerning  the  government  and  private  machinery  for  meteorological 
observation  in  different  countries,  is  compiled:  The  first  international  meteorological 
congress  occurred  at  Vienna,  in  September,  1873,  when  eighteen  governments  were 
represented  by  delegates  officially  appointed.  This  congress  had  been  preceded  by  the 
Brussels  maritime  conference  in  1853,  the  conference  at  Leipsic  in  1872,  and  the  meet- 
ing at  Bordeaux  in  the  latter  year.  The  object  of  these  meetings  was  to  establish  an 
international  and  reciprocal  meteorological  system  for  the  benefit  of  the  countries 
participating,  and  indeed  of  the  civilized  world.  This  object  was  so  far  effected  that  a 
strong  interest  was  awakened  in  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  different  governments,  and 
a  permanent  committee  was  appointed  which  holds  annual  meetings.  Among  those — and 
chief  among  them — who  have  labored  unselfishly  to  awaken  interest  in  the  stud}^  of  the 
law\s  of  storms  should  be  ever  remembered  the  names  of  Redfield,  Espy,  Fitzroy,  Reid, 
and  Maury;  besides  Humboldt,  Dove,  Ritter,  Sabine,  Kamtz,  and  Herschel,  who  preceded 
them  in  the  same  field.  Through  the  efforts  of  some  of  these  meteorologists  the  informa- 
tion gained  by  the  expeiience  of  navigators  has  been  collated  and  analyzed,  and  a  very 
complete  knowledge  of  ocean  meteorology  has  been  obtained;  while  the  storms  of  the 
Indian  ocean  and  the  lav/  of  cyclones  have  been  studied  byMeldrum,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Mauritius  meteorological  society,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  world's  information 
on  the  science.  The  first  effort  in  the  direction  of  making  regular  meteorological  obser- 
vations in  the  United  States  was  made  in  1818  at  military  posts,  under  the  direction 
of  surgeon-general  Lovell,  and  as  these  are  still  continued,  they  form  the  oldest  unbroken 
national  series  of  the  kind  in  existence.  Certain  of  the  states  afterwards  entertained  the 
idea,  and  New  York  from  1825-1863,  Pennsylvania  1836-1842,  Ohio  in  1842,  and  Rli- 
nois  in  1856,  formed  organizations  for  the  same  purpose,  but  which  have  all  been  dis- 
continued. Besides  the  information  obtained  from  these  sources,  there  has  been  much 
service  performed  in  a  desultory  way  by  the  Franklin  institute,  Smithsonian  institution, 
state  boards  of  health,  agricultural  and  geological  societies,  and  other  organizations,  as 
well  as  by  special  expeditions.  Half  a  century  ago,  James  P.  Espy,  an  enthusiast,  as 
w^ell  as  a  clear-headed  observer,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  meteorology,  and  by  lec- 
tures and  writings  sought  to  popularize  the  subject.  In  1836  lie  wrote  a  memoir  which 
gained  for  him  the  Magellanic  premium  awarded  b}^  the  American  philosophical  society; 
and  in  1841  appeared  his  Philosophy  of  Storms,  which  publication  completely  revo- 
lutionized the  sum  of  scientific  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  following  year  he  was 
a]>pointed  meteorologist  in  the  surgeon-general's  ofllice  of  the  war  department,  and  having 
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already  begun  the  practice  "^  weather-mapping,  he  continued  it  daily.  His  first  i)ub- 
hslied  report  in  184:3  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  "by  far  the  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  storms  that  had  then  been  made  by  any  government  in  the 
world."  This  Avas  in  1S43;  and  on  Mr.  Espy  being  transferred  to  The  navy  department, 
he  published  two  other  reports,  dated  1849  and  1851  respectively.  His  fourth  report 
was  made  to  the  U.  S.  senate  in  1854.  Mr.  Espy  died  in  1857,  at  the  age  of  72,  having 
devoted  forty  years  of  his  life  to  meteorological  study  and  investigation.  Thus  much  is 
here  given  concerning  this  remarkable  man,  because  of  the  influence  which  he  exerted,  and 
which  doubtless  gave  the  timely  impetus  that  resulted  in  placing  the  United  Stales  in 
the  front  rank  among  those  nations  that  have  given  its  due  importance  to  the  study  of 
meteorology.  This  stud)%  with  its  accompanying  record  of  observation,  is  prosecuted  in 
the  United  States  at  the  following  points.  1.  The  independent  observatories  at  Cam- 
bridge, Washington,  Albany,  and  New  York  Central  Park.  2.  The  state  weather  ser- 
vices of  Iowa,  receiving  reports  from  80  observers;  Missouri,  with  100  observers;  and 
>7el)raska;  which  all  publish  monthly  reviews  and  annual  reports.  3.  The  state  boards 
of  health  for  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  etc.  4.  The  state  boards  of  agriculture  for  Illinois, 
Ohio,  etc.  5.  The  state  schools  of  agriculture  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  Boston  and 
Amherst,  jVIass.  6.  The  Central  Pacitic  railroad  company  land  office,  which  receives 
reports  from  120  stations.  7.  The  army  engineer  bureau  lake  survey,  which  has  main- 
tained 8  or  10  important  stations  on  the  lakes.  8.  The  geological  and  geographical  sur- 
veys of  western  territories  (Wheeler's,  Ha^^deu's,  Powell's,  etc.),  and  the  U.  S.  coast  sur- 
vey. 9.  The  hydrographic  office  of  the  navy  department,  which  maintains  an  hourly 
series  of  observations  on  every  vessel  in  commission,  and  at  all  naval  stations,  and  pub- 
lishes important  charts  relating  to  ocean  meteorology.  10.  The  army  surgeon-general's 
otfice,  tlie  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  agricultural  department.  Of  these  three  the 
firnt  continues  its  observations  and  the  second  its  publications,  although  most  of  the  data 
are  transferred  to  the  army  signal  office.  11.  The  army  signal  oifice,  division  of  reports 
and  telegrams  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  and  agriculture.  Tliis  last-named  organiza- 
tion, whose  meteorological  work  began  by  order  of  congress  in  February,  1870.  far 
exceeds  all  other  similar  organizations  in  the  world.  It  maintains  166  regular,  28  sunset, 
80  river,  and  about  10  temporary  West  India  stations.  It  also  receives  reports  from  95 
army-post  surgeons,  300  voluntary  civilian  or  Smithsonian  observers,  120  railroad  em- 
ployes (mostly  in  California),  about  150  observers  through  the  state  •organizations  in  Iowa, 
Mis.souri,  juid  Kansas,  about  40  vessels  and  stations  of  the  navy,  about  20  merchant  vessels 
through  their  respective  owners,  and  about  390  foreign  stations  through  the  central 
otfiees  of  their  respective  countries.  Rainfall  reports  are  thus  obtained  from  about  870 
stations  within  the  United  States.  It  publishes  a  tri-woekly  bulletin  and  map,  with  pre- 
dictions based  on  tri-daily  telegraphic  reports  from  35  additional  stations;  displays  cau- 
tionary storm-signals  at  about  80  coast  stations;  bulletins  the  state  of  the  rivers  and 
coming  floods;  distributes  farmers'  bulletins  or  predictions  to  over  6,000  post-offices; 
furnislies  special  predictions  to  several  hundred  railroad  telegraph  offices;  and  publishes 
a  weekly  weather  chronicle,  a  monthly  weather  review  with  charts  of  American  storms, 
temperature,  rain,  and  oc(!an  storms,  and  an  annual  report.  It  also  prints  for  exchange 
a  daily  bulletin  of  international  simultaneous  observations,  with  daily  chart  of  the  winds, 
temperature,  and  pressure  throughout  the  northern  hemisphere.  This  is  based  on  about 
700  reports  from  land  and  sea  contributed  by  all  nations,  and  made  simultaneously  with 
those  that  are  made  at  7  h.  35  m.  a.m.  at' Washington,  or  12  h.  43  m.  p.m.  at  Green- 
wich. In  the  prosecution  of  its  meteorological  work  and  in  order  to  carry  out  the  sys- 
tem of  frontier  defenses,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  life-saving  service  on  the  United 
States  coast,  the  signal  service  also  builds  and  maintains  lines  of  telegraph,  of  which  it 
now  controls  about  3,000  m.  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  s.w.  and  n.w.  t(-rritories. 
The  service  employs  the  wliole  time  of  about  15  officers  and  475  men,  and  a  portion  of  the 
time  of  about  1 50  others.  The  meteorological  service  of  foreign  countries  is  now  sustained  as 
follows  (1878):  West  Indies. — Numerous  stations  are  supported  in  these  islands  by  the 
respective  home  governments.  The  U.  S.  signal  service  maintains  about  10  stations  dur- 
ing the  hurricane  season.  The  principal  independent  stations  are  at  Havana,  Cuba; 
Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  in  Barbadoes  and  Porto  Ri(,'0.  Great  Britain. — The  meteorologi- 
cal committee  of  the  royal  soci(ity  have  charge  of  the  meteorological  work,  with  offic(rin 
London.  There  are  7  stations  ])r()peily  e(|uipped,  receiving  telegraphic  reports  from  29 
British  stations,  and  pul)li.shing  daily  weather-maps,  bulletins,  storm-warnings  and  sig- 
nals, ((uarterly  and  annual  repf)rts,  etc.  It  receives  observations  from  several  hundred 
vessels  at  sea.  and  from  about  80  voluntary  o])servers  on  land,  besides  minor  stations. 
The  medical  dep.u-tment  of  the  army  alr;o  maintains  observers  at  the  forts  througliout  the 
British  colonies,  some  of  which  report  to  the  London  office.  The  royal  engineers  and 
ordnance  survey  offices  also  maintain  several  stations.  The  different  meteorological 
societies  of  the  empire  pul)lish  memoirs  which  contain  reports  from  different  sta- 
tions. Wind  and  current  charts  and  pilot  charts  are  published  by  the  hydrographer  to 
the^  admiralty,  based  on  ob.servations  made  on  shipboard.  Franc(!. — Ob.servations  are 
maintained  since  1878  by  the  bureau  centrale  de  meteorologie,  the  departments  of  France 
preserving  their  s(>p;irat(?  organizations.  The  meteorological  association  of  France  has  its 
own  station^.  Th(;  bureau  central(^  publishes  daily  bulletins,  weather-cliarts  and  storm- 
warnings,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  association  scientifique  de  France,  issues  the 
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annual  volumes  of  the  Atlas  meteorologique  de  France.  The  meteorological  association 
corresponds  with  about  50  observers  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Germany. — The 
headquarters  of  the  meteorological  system  is  in  Hamburg,  and  maintains  about  40  sta- 
tions (27  telegraphic),  publishes  daily  weather-maps  and  predictions,  storm-warnings,  and 
monthly  weather  reviews,  and  receives  a  large  number  of  logs  fi-om  German  vessels. 
The  German  forest  commission  maintains  several  stations  for  meteorological  observa- 
tions. There  are  subordinate  organizations  with  stations  in  Bavaria,  Baden,  Prussia, 
Saxony,  and  Wiiitcmberg;  with  headquarters  respectively  at  Munich,  Carlsruhe,  Berlin, 
Leipsic,  and  Stuttgart.  The  whole  number  of  well-equipped  stations  in  Germany  is  about 
200,  and  slowly  increasing.  Russia. — Observations  are  made  at  most  of  the  universities, 
and  published  in  full  independently  at  Dorpat,  Helsingfors,  Tiflis,  and  Moscow.  The  cen- 
tral meteorological  office  is  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  receives  reports  from  130  well-equipped 
(50  telegraphic),  220  rainfall,  and  310  thunder-storm  stations,  distributed  throughout  the 
Russian  jDossessions,  abstracts  of  which  are  published  annually.  The  central  office  pub- 
lishes a  daily  telegraphic  bulletin,  displays  storm-signals,  and  publishes  volumes  of 
memoirs  and  investigations.  The  academy  of  sciences  nnd  the  geographical  society  aid 
in  the  advanccm^'nt  of  the  study.  Italy. — Numerous  independent  meteorological  organi- 
zations exist,  the  Italian  alpine  club  publishing  observations  made  at  about  70  stations; 
and  the  observatories  at  Moucalieri,  Turin,  Pesaro,  Venice,  Naples,  and  Rome,  issuing 
their  own  observations.  A  general  Italian  meteorological  association  was  organized  in 
1877.  Spain. — The  central  meteorological  othce  is  at  Madrid,  and  receives  reports  from 
30  home  stations  including  Portugal  (26  telegraphic),  all  of  which  are  published  annually. 
A  daily  telegraph  bulletin  is  published,  and  storm-warnings  are  issued  when  sent  from 
Paris  or  London.  In  the  Spanish  colonies,  the  most  important  stations  are  at  Manila 
and  Porto  Rico.  Portugal. — The  meteorological  observatory  at  Lisbon  receives  reports 
from  5  home  and  as  many  colonial  stations,  and  from  the  vessels  of  the  Portuguese  navy. 
The  observations  made  at  Coimbra  and  Lisbon  are  published  in  full.  It  publishes  a  daily 
telegraphic  bulletin  (10  telegraphic  stations),  and  repeats  the  storm-warnings  sent  from 
London  and  Paris.  Belgium. — The  royal  observatory  at  Brussels  receives  reports  by 
telegraph  from  4  stations,  and  publishes  daily  weather-maps  and  predictions,  annual 
volumes  of  its  own  detailed  observations,  and  of  4  Belgic  and  4  Dutch  international  and 
of  35  Belgic  climatologic  stations;  also  an  annuaire.  Austria  and  Hungary. — The  cen- 
tral meteorological  in^^titution  at  Vienna  has  charge  of  all  observations  made  in  the 
empire,  and  receives  reports  from  about  275  stations  (26  by  telegraph,  daily);  it  publishes 
a  daily  bulletin,  storm-warning  signals,  and  annual  volume  of  observations.  In  Bohemia 
there  are  about  50  rainfall  stations,  and  a  similar  s3'Stem  is  arranged  for  Styria.  The 
hydrographic  office  has  charge  of  marine  meteorology,  with  a  school  at  Trieste  and 
observatory  at  Pola.  There  are  also  independent  observatories  at  Cracow,  Prague, 
and  Vienna,  which  publish  their  own  observations.  The  central  magnetic  and 
meteorological  institution  for  Hungary  is  at  Buda-Pesth,  and  was  founded  in 
1870.  It  publishes  annually  reports  from  about  100  stations,  mostly  well -equipped. 
A  summary  for  32  stations  in  Carinthia  is  published  monthly  at  Klagenfurth. 
Norway. — The  royal  meteorological  institute  at  Christiania  receives  reports  from  10 
full  stations  (7  telegraphic),  10  lighthouses,  and  a  large  number  of  minor  stations,  and 
logs  of  vessels.  A  telegrapliic  daily  bulletin  has  been  published  since  1861.  The  meteor- 
ological observatory  at  Christiania  was  founded  in  1836.  Sweden. — About  30  stations 
(9  telegraphic)  and  several  naval  vessels  report  to  the  central  meteorological  institute 
at  Stockholm,  which  publishes  a  daily  telegraphic  bulletin  and  annual  volumes. 
The  Lund  and  Upsala  observatories  publish  their  own  observations  separatelj\ 
Switzerland. — The  central  institute  for  Swiss  meteorology  has  its  seat  at  Zurich,  and 
publishes  in  full  the  observations  at  about  15  stations.  The  total  number  of  reporting 
stations  is  about  80.  The  observatories  at  Bern  and  Geneva  pul^lish  their  own  work  in 
detail.  The  central  office  is  maintained  by  the  Swiss  association  and  not  by  the  state. 
There  are  stations  in  Africa — in  the  Transvaal,  at  Zanzibar,  Natal,  and  otlier  places, 
besides  those  in  the  large  colonies;  in  Algeria  observations  are  made  umler  the  direction 
of  the  military  authorities,  a  daily  weather  bulletin  and  chart  are  published,  and  about 
20  observing  stations  are  maintained;  at  Cape  Colony  there  is  a  meteorological  commis- 
sion instituted  in  1861  and  reoi-ganized  in  1874.  It  receives  reports  from"30  or  40  sta- 
tions :  the  royal  observatory  at  Cape  Town  maintains  an  independent  series  of  observations. 
Australia. — The  several  pi-ovincial  governments  maintain  systems  at  Queensland,  5  tele- 
graphic stations;  New  South  Wales,  190  stations  (35  telegraphic);  South  Australia.  110 
stations  (5  telegraphic);  Victoria,  about  40  stations  (27  telegraphic).  The  central  offices 
of  these  are  at  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Adelaide,  and  Melbourne;  there  are  also  individual 
stations  at  Melbourne,  "Windsor,  and  Hobart  Tmvn,  which  publish  their  own  obser- 
vations. Ceylon. — About  30  stations  report  to  the  surveyor-general  at  Colombo,  and 
the  reports  are  partially  published.  China. — Instruments  for  equipping  about  20  stations 
were  obtained  in  1874,  but  we  have  no  reports.  Egypt. — The  principal  service  is  that  of 
the  lighthouse  keepers,  though  observations  are  made  at  the  observatories  near  Cairo  and 
at  Alexandria,  and  on  the  Suez  canal.  Japan. — Observations  are  made  at  the  imperial 
observatory  and  at  the  imperial  colleges  of  mining  and  engineering,  and  a  system  of 
records  is  preserved  by  the  lighthouse  keepers.  Reports  will  be  soon  forthcoming  also 
from  about  20  equipped  stations.     New  Zealand. — About  20  meteorological  stations  are 
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iiiamt:iined.  Philippine  islands. — The  observatory  of  the  Jesuit  college  at  Manila, 
in  Luzon,  is  the  only  station  permanently  ocrcupied.  and  publishes  annually  its  obser- 
vations. Netherlands. — The  central  meteorological  institute  maintains  14  full  and  23 
minor  stations  (4  telc,iz:rai)hic),  issues  storm-warnings,  and  publishes  annual  volumes. 
There  are  a  large  numbei'  of  rainfall  stations.  Its  most  important  colonial  station  is  at 
Batavia.  Denmark. — The  royal  Danish  meteorological  institute  receives  reports  from  13 
principal  (8  by  telegraph)  and  70  minor  stations  in  Denmark,  also  5  fnmi  Icelnnd  and  5 
from  Greenland.  It  jiublishe*  daily  bulletins,  annual  volumes,  and  a  daily  chart  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  Finland. — The  scientific  association  at  llelsingfors  maintains  22 
stations  and  publishes  its  own  results.  The  observatory  at  llelsingfors  is  independently 
maintained.  India. — The  provinces  of  Bengal,  the  Punjab,  the  Nortliwest,  Madras, 
etc..  maintain  independent  systems  of  meteorological  reports.  In  1875  a  general 
meteorological  office  was  established  in  the  department  of  revenue,  agriculture,  and  com- 
merce. About  300  stations  report  by  mail  to  the  head  of  this  office  daily,  and  about  50 
by  telegraph.  It  publishes  daily,  weekl}',  and  monthly  bulletins,  and  special  storm- 
warnings.  Chili. — An  extensive  system  of  observations  is  maintained  at  K!^antiago, 
receiving  regular  reports  from  13  or  more  stations,  t'osta  liica. — There  is  a  central 
office  for  statistics  and  meteorological  observations,  and  a  station  at  the  capital.  Argen- 
tine Kepublic. — The  meteorological  office  is  attached  to  the  astronomical  observatory, 
about  3  )  voluntar}^  observers  reporting.  There  are  also  scattered  stations  in  South 
America,  at  Quito,  Lima,  Rio  Janeiro,  Georgetown,  Surinam,  and  Trinidad.  Mexico. — 
A  central  ofhce  in  the  capital  publishes  a  daily  telegraphic  bulletin  from  about  30 
stations,  and  monthl}"  sununaries.  Canada  and  Newfoundland. — The  Canadian  meteo- 
rological otlice  is  under  the  minister  of  the  marine,  who  receives  reports  from  about  20 
first-class  (14  by  telegraph)  and  about  140  minor  stations,  distributed  throughout  the 
Jiritish  possessions.  It  issues  daily  weather  predictions  and  storm-warnings,  and  displays 
storm-signals.  Turkey. — The  central  obsei-\'atory  at  Constantinople  receives  reports 
from  about  30  stations,  publishes  a  daily  telegraphic  bulletin  of  17  stations,  and  its  own 
observations  in  full,  and  issues  storm-warnings.  Syria. — Observations  are  maintained  at  the 
Syrian  college  (Protestant  mission)  in  Beyrout,  and  a  more  extended  system  is  understood 
to  have  been  recently  organized  under  the  British  and  vimerican  "  Palestine  Explora- 
tion" societies.  Mauritius. — The  meteorological  association  of  Mauritius  was  estab- 
lished in  the  year  1851.  It  has  published  irregular]}^  monthly  notices,  maintains  a  large 
number  of  rainfall  stations,  and  gives  warning  of  such  storms  as  are  evidently  about  to 
make  themselves  felt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  island.  Beyond  this  there  is  no  mention  of 
any  meteorological  work  progressing  here, 

.METER  (ante).  It  is  probably  that  in  reality  the  meter  of  the  French  archives  is  not 
exactly  what  it  was  supposed  when  determined;  for  the  measurement  was  made  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  earth  is  a  regular  spheroid  having  an  ellipticity  of  -^^■^,  but  it  is 
more  probable  according  to  the  investigations  of  gen.  Schubert  of  the  Russian  army  and 
capt.  Clarke  of  the  British  ordnance  survey  that  it  has  three  unequal  axes,  and  that  the 
Paris  meridian  is  a  very  little  longer  than  was  computed  by  the  French  mathematicians. 
Their  measurements  were  accurate  and  the  computations  upon  them,  but  they  measured 
only  10""  of  the  Paris  meridian,  and  from  this  deduced  the  length  of  the  quadrant.  It 
has,  however,  been  computed  that  if  tliere  be  an  error  in  the  calculation  of  the  French 
meridian,  the  prototype  meter  of  the  archives  is  as  near  as  possible  the  yooiroou^  P^^'t  of 
the  quadrant  of  the  meridian  which  passes  through  New"  York. 

In  consequence  of  the  discussion  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  have  a  meeting  of  an 
intercational  commission  to  settle  the  question;  30  independent  powers  were  represented 
in  the  commission  which  assembled  at  Paris  in  1870.  Their  deliberations  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  but  were  resumed,  and  resulted  in  an  international 
convention  which  established  at  Paris  an  international  bureau  of  weights  and  measures 
supported  by  contributions  of  the  participating  powers.  This  bureau  was  given  the  care 
of  the  prototype  standards,  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the 
system,  and  its  adoption  by  other  powers.  The  commission  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  prototype  meter,  and  also  the  kilogram  of  the  archives,  shall  be  recognized  as  stan<l- 
ards  irrespective  of  any  doubts  as  to  their  variation  from  the  theoretical  value  of  the 
Paris  meiidian.     See  Metric  Systiom. 

METER,  GAS.     See  Gas,  Lighting  by,  ante. 

METHODIST  CHURCH,  FREE,  organized  in  1860  at  Pckin,  N.  Y.,  by  a  convention 
of  ministers  and  laymen  who  were,  or  had  been,  members  of  the  Metluxiist  Episcopal 
church.  The  various  reasons  whifh  led  to  the  movement  may  be  sununed  up  in  the 
conviction  avowed  that  the  Methodist  church  had  dpclined  from  its  original  simi)licity 
and  spirituality.  In  proof  of  this  it  was  alleged  that  many  converts  had  been  received 
without  sufficient  evidence  of  repentance  and  conversion;  that  worldly  practices  were 
tolerated,  and  engaging  in  unlawful  business  was  allowed;  that  the  direct  witness  of  the 
spirit  was  wanting  in  many  professed  Methodists;  that  power  over  all  sin  was  not  pos- 
sessed, and  that,  while  entire  sanctification  was  not  often  even  professedly  attained,  the 
preaching  concerning  it  was  widely  divergent  and  contradictory;  that  discipline  was 
generally  neglected,  and  })y  some  abandoned;  that  simplicity  in  dress  had  given  place  lo 
fashionable  attire;  that  free  seats  had  been  exchanged  for  pews;  that  choirs  and  organs 
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liad  broken  up  congregational  praise;  that  sermons  were  often  read  instead  of  being 
preached;  that  very  costly  church  edifices  were  built  and  church  fairs  held-  and  that 
oath-bound  fellowship  in  secret  societies  with  irreligious  men  was  tolerated,  and  even 
encouraged.  In  the  new  organization,  bishops  were  exchanged  for  general  superin- 
tendents, to  be  elected  every  four  years.  Quadrennial,  annual,  quarterly,  and  district 
conferences  are  held,  and  lay  delegates  equal  in  number  to  the  ministers  are  admitted. 
The  otficial  board  is  retained.  Attendance  at  class  meetings  is  made  a  condition  of 
church  membership.  The  preachers  in  charge  nominate,  and  the  classes  elect  their 
leaders.  The  office  of  presiding  elder  is  retained  under  the  name  of  district  chairman. 
The  articles  of  faith  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  with  tw^o 
additional :  one  designed  to  give  emphasis  to  the  doctrine  of  entire  sanctification,  and 
the  other  to  that  of  endless  future  rewards  and  punishment.  No  persons  are  adniitted 
to  church  membership,  even  on  probation,  wdthout  professing  to  exercise  saving  faith  in 
Christ.  All  members  are  also  required  to  lay  aside  all  superfluous  ornaments  of  dress,  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages  and  of  tobacco,  and  not  to  join  any 
society  requiring  an  oath,  affirmation,  or  promise  of  secrecy  as  a  condition  of  member- 
ship. The  denomination  has  made  some  progress  and  cherishes  the  hope  of  reviving 
the  spirit  of  primitive  Methodism.  Their  Teiigious  services  have  much  of  the  early 
warmth  and  zeal,  and  congregational  singing  is  universally  practiced  among  them. 
They  have  two  literary  institutions,  one  at  North  Chili,  N.  Y.,  and  the  other  at  Spring 
Arbor,  Mich. :  they  are  conducted  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  denomi- 
nation, and  are  making  fair  progress.  The  w^ork  of  the  church  has  been  among  the  poor 
and  less  educated  classes,  whence  chiefly  their  ministers  have  been  taken.     They  have 


not  as  yet  had  time  or  opportunity  to  build  up  a  denominational  literature.     A  monthly 
magazine   entitled   2'he  Earnest  Christian,   and  a  weekly  paper,   The   Free  Methodist 
are  well  sustained.     Several  writers  of  considerable  practical  power  are  highly  esteemed 


within  and  beyond  the  denomination.     In  1880  they  reported  271  itineiant  ministers, 
328  local  preachers,  and  12,642  lay  members. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  (Methodists,  ante)  is  the  name  assumed  by 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  this  country  when,  after  the  attainment  of  national  indepen- 
dence, they  were  organized  as  a  denomination,  under  rules  proposed  by  John  Wesley  and 
adopted  by  themselves.  I.  Their  doctrine  is  set  forth  in  25  articles,  formed  from  the  39 
of  tlie  church  of  England  by  omitting  some  of  them  entirely  and  modifying  several 
of  the  others,  with  the  design  to  offer  a  broad  and  liberal  basis  on  which  the  general  body 
of  evangelical  Christians  might  unite  together  in  brotherly  love.  Since  1834  a  restrictive 
rule  has  removed  from  the  authorities  of  the  church  all  power  to  revoke,  alter,  or 
change  these  articles  of  religion;  or  to  establish  any  new  standards  or  rules  of  doc- 
trine contrary  to  the  existing  and  established  doctrinal  standards.  Their  theology  is 
styled  by  themselves  ''Arminian,"  according  to  what  they  consider  the  true  import 
OL  the  name  as  exhibited  in  Wesley's  doctrinal  sermons,  I^otes  on  the  Neic  Testament, 
and  other  writings.  They  adopt  his  doctrine  concerning  the  "witness  of  the  Spirit" 
— called  by  many  "assurance" — wdiich  he  defines  as  "an  inward  impression  on  the 
soul,  whereby  the  spirit  of  God  immediately  and  directly  witnesses  to  my  spirit 
that  I  am  a  child  of  Cod;  that  Jesus  Christ  hath  loved  me  and  given  himself  for  me; 
that  all  my  sins  arc  blotted  out,  and  I,  even  I,  am  reconciled  to  God;"  and  in  mak- 
ing this  impression  Wesley  supposes  that  the  Holy  Spirit  "works  upon  the  soul  by 
his  immediate  influence,  and  by  a  strong,  though  inexplicable,  operation."  They  gener- 
ally hold,  also,  the  doctrine  which  many  call  "sanctification,"  or,  as  Wesley  preferred  to 
say,  "Christian  perfection,"  and  which,  as  the  intelligent  among  them  affirm,  negatively 
*•  teaches  no  state,  attainable  in  this  life,  like  that  of  the  angels,  or  of  Adam  in  paradise, 
or  in  which  there  is  an  exemption  from  mistakes,  ignorance,  infirmities,  or  temptations:" 
but  positively,  "that  all  saints  may,  by  faith,  be  so  filled  with  the  love  of  God  that  all 
the  powers  of  the  soul  shall  be  recovered  from  the  abnormal,  perverted,  sinful  condition, 
and,  together  with  the  outward  conduct,  be  controlled  in  entire  harmony  with  love." 
II.  Tlie  government  of  the  Methodist  church  is  administered  in  a  series  of  5  conferences 
(see  Conferences  op  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church),  in  addition  to  which  the 
leaders'  and  stewards'  meeting,  presided  over  by  the  pastor  and  consisting  of  all  the  class 
leaders  and  stewards  of  his  charge,  has  important  functions  connected  with  the  well 
being  and  efficiency  of  each  particular  church.  Evangelization,  to  extend  the  work,  and 
supervision,  to  secure  firml}'"  all  advantages  gained,  were  at  the  beginning  the  two  funda- 
mental principles  adopted,  and  they  are  still  diligently  maintained.  The  bishops  preside 
in  the  conferences;  form  the  districts  according  to  their  judgment;  appoint  the  preachers 
to  their  fields,  permitting  none  to  continue  more  than  three  successive  years  in  the  same 
charge,  except  the  presiding  elders,  whose  term  may  extend  to  four  years,  and  a  few 
others  by  special  appointment;  ordain  deacons,  elders,  and  bishops  newly  elected;  travel 
t',u-ough  the  denomination  at  large,  and  oversee,  in  accordanc.-e  with  the  rules  of  the 
general  conference,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs  of  the  church.  They  have  no  par- 
ticular dioceses,  but  exercise  a  joint  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  church  as  an  itinerant 
general  superintendency.  They  annually  arrange  and  divide  the  work  among  themselves, 
b';ing  responsible  for  its  performance  to  the  general  conference,  by  wiiich  they  are  elected 
\v.\(i  have  their  respective  residences  assigned.     As  an  elder  was  originally  put  in  charge 
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of  a  distilct  containing:  several  oircnits,  lie  was  practically  a  presidinc^  officer  over  them. 
Thus  the  office  of  presidiug  elder  was  gradually  established,  and  became  very  useful. 
It  i^a  sub-episcopale,  charged  with  the  duties  of  oversight  and  administration  in  a  limited 
sphere,  and  makes  the  ec'clesiastical  system  complete  and  strong.  Their  intimate 
acquaintance  in  their  districts  with  botli  pastors  and  people,  and  their  presidency  in  the 
quarterly  conferences,  enable  the  presiding  elders  to  give  valuable  information  and  coun- 
sel to  the  bishop  in  arranging  the  appointments.  In  (U)ing  this,  usage  makes  tliem  the 
bishop's  advisers,  but  with  no  actual  authority,  as  the  churcii  considers  it  wise  to  put  tiie 
wliole  responsibdity  of  the  appointments  on  tlie  bishoji  Candidates  for  admission  to  an 
annual  conference  are  put  on  probation  for  two  years  in  the  itinerant  work,  and  are  sub- 
jected to  a  thorough  examination  in  prescribed  studies;  and  all  who  are  approved  in 
these  trials  are  ordained  deacons;  and  in  two  years  more,  if  tlic}^  complete  the  required 
studies,  they  are  ordained  as  elders.  The  former  administer  baptism,  solemnize  mar- 
riage, assist' elders  in  administering  the  Lord's-supper,  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  a 
traveling  preacher;  and  the  latter,  in  addition  to  these,  administer  the  Lord's-supper, 
An  elder,  deacon,  or  preacher,  may  be  in  charge  of  a  circuit  or  station  with  similar  func- 
tions, except  as  to  the  administration  of  the  sacrament.  He  is  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  llie  local  churcii,  charged  with  the  care  of  its  interests  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  discipline;  and  is  responsible  to  the  annual  conference  for  his  fidelity  in  perform- 
ing all  his  ministerial  duties,  and  for  his  moral  deportment.  In  subordination  to  him, 
class  leaders,  or  sub-pastors,  have  the  special  oversight  of  small  portions  of  the  church 
members  wdiom  they  meet  weekly  for  "social  religious  worship,  and  for  instruction, 
encouragement,  and  admonition."  Local  preachers  have  a  share  in  the  acts  of  the  dis- 
trict and  quarterly  conferences;  and  as  a  lay  ministry  form  a  body  of  self-supporting 
evangelists  more  numerous  than  "the  itineracy,"  whicli,  in  many  sections  of  the  churcii 
and  various  phases  of  society,  has  been  very  useful.  All  church  buildings  and  parson- 
ages belong  to  the  local  society,  and  are  held  by  trustees  chosen  according  to  the  law  of 
the  state  or  territory  wherever  a  particular  mode  is  prescribed,  and  in  other  cases  by  the 
quarterly  conference.  Admission  to  membership  in  the  cliurch  is  preceded  by  a  proba- 
tion of  six  months  or  longer,  as  may  be  determined  in  particular  cases,  after  whicli  the 
])robationer  may  be  admitted  to  full  membership  by  complying  with  the  rules  prescribed. 
3Iembcrs  of  other  evangelical  churches,  coming  with  proper  testimonials,  are  received 
into  fellowship  Avilhout  probation.  IIL  Pkoguess  of  the  Church.  1.  Pioneer  Work. 
]^Iethodism,  sa3's  the  historian  of  the  church,  presented  itself  to  the  new  nation  as  an  Epis- 
copal church  with  all  the  necessary  functions  and  functionaries  of  such  a  bod}^;  the  only 
one  of  Protestant  denomination,  for  tlie  colonial  fragments  of  the  English  establishment 
had  not  yet  been  reorganized.  Led  by  their  bishops,  the  itineranl^s  went  forward  in 
their  work,  convinced,  as  they  said,  "that  they  were  raised  up  to  reform  the  continent, 
and  to  spread  scriptural  lioliness  over  these  lands."  Thus,  "feeling  that  their  one  great 
work  was  to  save  souls,"  they  retained  and  built  up  w^liat  had  already"  been  gained,  and, 
pressing  on  into  new  fields,  preached  wherever  hearers  could  be  found.  Crossing  the 
Alleghanies  they  were  alw^ays  with  the  advance,  and  were  soon  foiuid  also  in  New  Eng- 
land, Canada,  and  Nova  Scotia.  Gowns  and  prayer-books  obstructed  their  progress  and 
were  tiierefore  abandoned.  Their  system  was,  in  a  great  degree,  constructed  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  work.  Their  "class  and  prayer  meetings  trained  most,  if  not  all,  tlie 
laity  to  practical  missionary  labor,  and  three  or  four  of  them,  meeting  in  any  distant 
part  of  the  earth  by  the  emigrations  of  these  times,  were  preptired  immediately  to  become 
the  nucleus  of  a  church.  The  lay  or  local  ministry,  borne  on  by  the  tide  of  population, 
were  found  almost  everywhere,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  regular  preachers  ready  to  sustain 
religious  services — the  pioneers  of  tlie  churc-h  in  every  new  field."  At  the  end  of  the 
century  they  had  increased  their  15,000  members  to  65,000  and  their  80  itinerants  to  280, 
besides  many  who,  pliysically  unequal  to  the  strain  of  the  advance,  still  did  their  utmost 
in  easier  fields.  Bishop  Coke's  stav  in  the  country  was  only  for  limited  periods,  and 
after  1787  some  of  the  more  arduous  portions  of  the  episcopal  labors  devolved  on  bishop 
Asbury  alone,  wlio  was  the  chief  apostle  of  the  cliurch,  consecrating  to  the  work  all  his 
powers,  making  himself  an  example  to  all  in  self-denying  toil,  giving  personal  attention 
to  minute  details,  and  visiting  much  from  house  to  liouse.  One  of  the  fir.st  Sunday- 
schools  in  America  was  organized  by  him  in  1786,  and  four  years  after  the  conference 
ordered  Sunday-schools  to  be  generally  established  for  the  instruction  of  "poor  children, 
white  and  lilack.  in  learning  and  piety."  2.  Dcnoini  national  InKtitnlioiu.  (1.)  "The  Book 
Concern."  In  1788  a  "book  steward"  was  appointed,  and  a  borrowed  capital  of  $()00 
obtained.  Li  1804  the  concern  was  removed  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  and  subse- 
quently enlarged  tlie  number  of  its  publications,  scattering  tiiem  thi'ough  the  circuits 
by  making  all  the  preachers  agents,  who,  although  too  busy  to  write  books,  could  sell 
them  and  thus  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  Avork.  In  1818  the  Meiliodiai 
Narjnzirie  was  commenced,  and,  now  called  the  MethodiHt  Quarterly  Jlevieiti,  lias 
attained  a  high  rank  among  religious  journals,  and  has  a  considerable  circula- 
tion. In  1820  Ziorts  Herald  was  commenced  by  the  New  England  Methodists,  and  was 
followed,  four  years  after,  by  the  Gkristian  Advorate,  the  first  weekly  religious  paper 
published  by  the  book  concern.  A  second  publi.shing  house  was  opened  at  Cincinnati 
in  18'?0;  :ind  in  18o3  the  New  York  house  was  removed  to  larger  quarters  in  Mulberry 
street,  which,,  in  1836,  were  consumed  liy  fire  at  a  loss  of  $250,000.     ISew  and  lielteV 
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buildings  were  soon  erected  on  the  site,  which,  having  been  subsequently  enlarged  to 
meet  Ihe  constantly  increasing  business,  are  now  used  only  in  the  manufacturing  of 
books.  The  principal  olfice  is  in  the  building  provided  for  it  and  the  missionary  society, 
at  an  expense  of  a  million  dollars.  (2.)  "The  Preacher's  Fund."  From  tlie  beginning  of 
their  history  Methodists  have  had  regard  to  the  wants  of  their  sick  and  superannuated 
ministers,  and  of  deceased  ministers'  destitute  families.  Funds  for  their  relief  have  been 
raised  in  various  ways  and  have  been  designated  by  different  names.  At  present  the 
principal  dependence  for  this  purpose  is  on  the  contributions  of  the  congregations,  which 
nowyield  annually  $150,000.  (3.)  "The  Missionary  Society."  The  Methodist  church  itself 
is  justly  regarded  by  its  members  as  one  of  "  the  great  home-mission  enterprises  of  the 
North  American  continent,"  and  for  a  long  time  it  called  for  all  their  resources  of  men 
and  money.  The  conference  of  1784  ordered  a  collection  to  be  taken  annuallj^  in  all  the 
principal  congregations.  While  the  constant  extension  of  the  church  was  thus  a  mis- 
sionary movement,  further  progress  was  marked  in  1819  by  the  organization  of  the  mis- 
sionary society,  which,  having  primary  reference  to  home  work,  joined  with  that  also  the 
foreign  field;  in  this  last  its  operations,  having  been  gradually  extended,  now  embrace 
missions  in  Africa,  China,  India,  Japan,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Bulgaria,  Italy,  Mexico,  and  South  America.  Its  work  is  aided  by  the 
woman's  foreign  missionary  societ}^  Sunday-school  union,  tract,  freedman's  aid,  and 
cliurch-extension  societies.  (4.)  "The  educational  work  began  with  the  church  itself." 
The  plan  for  an  academic  institute  was  formed  in  1780,  the  foundation  of  a  building  for 
it  being  laid  at  Abington.  Md. ;  and  in  1787  Cokesbury  college  was  opened.  Itsnirricu- 
lum  included  "  English,  Latin,  Greek,  logic,  rhetoric,  history,  geography,  natural  philos- 
ophy, astronomy,  and,  when  the  finances  admit  of  it,  Hebrew,  French,  and  German."  This 
building  having  been  burned  in  1795,  a  new  one  was  provided  in  Baltimore;  but  in  a  year 
tliis  also  was  lost  in  the  same  way.  This  repeated  calamity  led  bishop  Asbur^^  to  think 
that  the  attention  of  Methodists  should  be  given  to  the  general  establishment  of  schools 
from  which  the  high-sounding  name  of  colleges  might  be  withheld.  One  such  school  he 
wisiied  to  see  in  every  conference.  In  1820  the  general  conference  recommended  that 
each  annual  conference  nhould  establish  a  school  for  itself.  Several  conference  schools 
were  soon  started,  and  within  12  3^ears  five  colleges  were  founded.  These  were  followed 
by  theological  seminaries  which,  at  first,  were  called  biblical  institutes.  The  first  pro- 
jected was  located  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  1847;  and,  having  been  afterwards  removed  to 
Boston,  became,  in  1871.  the  theological  department  in  the  university  there.  The  Gar- 
rett biblical  institute  at  Evanston,  111.,  founded  in  1855,  received  its  name  and  an  endow- 
ment of  $300,000  from  a  lady  of  Chicago.  The  Drew  theological  seminary  at  Madison, 
N.  J.  (see  JVIadison),  was  established  by  the  gift  of  Daniel  Drew  of  New  York.  There 
are  also  schools  at  several  points  in  the  Southern  states,  in  Germany,  at  Frankfoit  on 
the  Main,  and  in  India.  At  the  close  of  the  centennial  year  of  American  Methodism 
the  church  reported  25  colleges  and  theological  schools,  having  158  instructors,  5,350 
students,  about  $4,000,000  in  endowments  and  other  propert}^  and  more  than  105,000 
volumes  in  their  libraries;  and  also  77  academies,  with  556  instructors  and  nearly  18,000 
students  of  both  sexes.  3.  Divisions.  (1.)  In  1792  James  O'Kelly  and  some  other  ministers, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  members,  dissatisfied  with  the  appointing  power  being 
vested  in  the  bishop,  without  appeal,  and  unable  to  effect  any  modification  of  a  system 
which  the  great  mass  of  the  church  cordially  approved,  withdrew  from  the  denomina- 
tion and  formed  themselves  into  "  The  Christian  Church."  (2.)  In  1816  the  colored  mem- 
bers in  and  around  Philadelphia  organized  themselves  into  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church.  (3.)  In  1820  a  similar  movement  in  and  around  New  York  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  church.  (4.)  In  1828  the  Canada  con- 
ference withdrew  and  became  a  distinct  church.  This  separation  was  regarded  by  both 
sections  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  was  effected  without  any  interruption  of  fraternal 
relations  between  them.  (5.)  In  1830  the  Methodist  Protestant  church  was  formed,  having 
at  the  outset  83  preachers  and  5,000  members.  (6.)  In  1845,  at  a  convention  held  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  impelled  by  differences  of  opinion,  feeling,  and  policy  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  South,  was  formed  b,y  the  withdraAval  of  the 
southern  conferences,  embracing  about  1350  traveling  and  3,160  local  preachers,  with 
495,000  members.  Through  all  these  divisions  and  troubles  the  church  pressed  on  vig- 
orously with  its  work.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  it  stood  with  all  its  moral  power 
on  the  side  of  the  union,  and  more 'than  100,000  of  its  members  entered  the  armies  of 
tlieir  country.  Before  and  after  the  close  of  the  w^ar  it  made  preparations  for  celebrating 
the  centenary  of  American  Methodism  by  all  its  churches  and  people  "  with  devout 
tlianksgiving.  by  special  religious  services,  and  liberal  thank-offerings,"  for  which  the 
month  of  Oct.,  1866,  w^as  set  apart.  As  at  the  end  of  the  century,  notwithstanding  its 
losses,  it  contained  more  than  a  million  of  members,  the  hope  was  cherished  that  not 
less  than  twice  that  numlx^r  of  dollars  would  be  given  to  promote  its  futiu'e  work.  The 
expected  services  were  held  throughout  the  church,  and  at  the  close  of  the  month  the 
total  amount  contributed  was  found  to  be  f8, 709, 500.  4.  Admission  of  laij  delegates 
into  the  general  conference.  This  important  change  was  inaugurated  in  1872,  after  long 
consideration  throughout  the  church.  The  plan  adopted  provides  that  "  the  ministerial 
and  lay  delegates  shall  sit  and  deliberate  together  as  one  body,  but  they  shall  vote  sepa- 
rately whenever  such  separate  vote  shall  be  demanded  by  one-third  of  either  order;  and 
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1.1  s-.ich  cases  the  concurrent  vote  of  both  orders  shall  be  necessary  to  complete  an 
action."  Accordiug:  to  official  reports  for  1880  tiiere  are  95  annual  conferences;  13  bish- 
ops; 11,798  iliueranl  and  12,0'iO  local  preachers,  making  Avith  the  bishops  a  total  of 
24.431;  churches,  17,111.  containing  1,7~^3,147  lay  members,  on  probation  and  in  full 
connection;  20,754  Sunday-schools,  containing  1,793,763  officers  and  scholars;  amount 
contributed  during  the  year  for  the  support  and  extension  of  the  gospel,  at  home  and  in 
other  lands,  not  less  than  $14,500,000. 

^lETHODIST  EPIvSCOPAL  CHURCH,  SOUTH  (Methodists,  ante),  was  organ- 
ized by  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  southern  annual  conferences  which  met  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  May  1,  1845.  Its  first  general  conference  met  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  May, 
1846.  The  property  belonging  to  the  whole  church  was  divided,  through  the  action  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted  by  the  gen- 
eral conference  of  1844.  A  publishing  house  was  established  at  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  a 
quarterly  review,  weekly  and  Sunday-school  papers,  books,  and  tracts  were  printed. 
AH  things  went  on  prosperously  until  the  war  of  the  rebellion  hindered  the  work  of  the 
church  and  broke  up  its  institutions.  Much  of  its  property  was  used  by  others  during 
the  continuance  of  military  operations  in  the  south,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  has  since 
been  restored.  The  church  is  fast  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  war.  At  the  separa- 
tion,  in  1844,  the  southern  church  contained  about  450,000  members.  In  1860  the  num- 
ber had  increased  to  757,205,  of  whom  207,766  were  colored  people.  During  the  war 
these  figures  were  greatly  reduced.  Some  modifications  in  the  government  of  tlie  church 
have  been  made.  The  annual  conferences  are  composed  of  traveling  ministers  and  four 
lay  delegates  (one  of  whom  may  be  a  local  preacher)  from  each  district.  The  general 
conference  contains  an  equal  number  of  ministerial  and  lay  delegates.  A  revised  edition 
of  Wesley's  abridged  liturg}'  has  been  published,  but  is  not  much  used.  The  ritual  and 
the  psalmody  have  been  revised  and  improved.  Much  attention  is  given  to  Sunday- 
schools,  and  many  publications  for  their  use  are  prepared.  Seminaries  for  both  sexes, 
colleges,  and  universities  have  been  established  in  different  parts  of  the  south.  The  pub- 
lishing house  has  revised  and  reprinted  the  standard  Methodist  works,  and  have  added 
to  them  many  new  books  of  history,  biography,  and  theology.  The  publishing  house, 
destroyed,  in  part,  by  fire  in  1872,  has  been  rebuilt  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The  desti- 
tute portions  of  the  south,  laid  waste  by  the  war,  require  a  large  amount  of  missionary 
labor;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  missions  have  been  established  in  China,  Mexico,  and 
among  the  Indians.  The  statistical  reports  for  1879,  the  latest  that  are  accessible  at  the 
north,  give  39  annual  conferences;  bishops,  6;  traveling  preachers,  3,867;  local  ditto, 
5,832;  members  of  churches,  822,476;  Sunday-schools,  8,941;  containing  58,528  teachers 
and  421, 137  scholars.  The  total  amount  expended  in  supporting  and  extending  the  gospel 
at  home  and  abroad  is  not  reported. 

METHODIST  PROTESTANT  CHURCPI,  organized  in  1830  by  a  portion  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  who,  agreeing  with  the  majority  in  doctrine,  v/ere  opposed 
to  the  episcopacy  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  laity  from  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the 
church.  E;ich  annual  conference  elects  by  ballot  its  presiding  officer,  and  in  all  legisla- 
tion and  government  the  laity  and  clergy  equally  participate.  The  general  conference, 
meetin<5  every  four  years,  is  com])osed  of  delegates  elected  by  the  annual  conferences  in 
the  ratio  of  one  mituster  and  one  layman  for  every  1000  communicants.  Under  specified 
restrictions  it  has  authority  to  make  rules  for  the  government  of  the  church  declarative 
of  the  laws  of  Christ;  to  determine  the  duties  and  compensation  of  traveling  ministers, 
preachers,  and  other  officers;  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  raising  funds;  and  to  declare 
the  boiuularies  of  the  annual  conferences.  The  annual  conference,  consisting  of  all  the 
ordaiuL'd  itinerant  ministers  in  the  district,  ehcts  to  orders,  stations  ministers,  preachers 
and  missionaries,  makes  rules  for  their  support,  and  declares  the  boundaries  of  circuits 
and  districts.  The  quarterly  conference — composed  of  the  trustees,  ministers,  preachers, 
exhortcrs,  leaders,  and  stewards  of  a  district — examines  the  official  character  of  its  mem- 
bers, licenses  preachers,  and  recommends  candidates  for  ordination  to  the  annual  con- 
ference. The  classes,  leaders,  and  stewards  are  similar  to  those  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church.  In  1858  the  Methodist  Protestant  church  was  divided  by  differences  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  into  the  Methodist  Protestant  church  of  the  north-western  states 
with  its  headquarters  at  Springfield,  Ohio;  and  the  Methodist  Protestants  of  the  south- 
ern states,  wiih  headquarters  at  Baltimore.  At  the.  time  of  the  division  the  church 
contained  2,000  stationed  ministers,  1200  churches,  90,000  members,  and  property  worth 
$1,500,000.  In  the  hope  of  a  speedy  reunion  of  the  separated  branches,  the  Protestant 
Methodists,  North,  changed  their  name  to  TJie  Metliodli^t  Church,  and  removed  their  head- 
q^uarters  to  Pittsburg.  Penn.  Their  college  at  Adrian,  Mich.,  is  flourishing.  Their  mis- 
sionary board,  while  zealously  engaged  in  the  home  work,  has  also  formed  plans  for  the 
foreign  field.  The  strength  of  the  Methodist  Protestants.  South,  was  principally  in  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  and  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  They  have  three  colleges: 
the  Western  Maryland,  at  Westminster,  Carroll  co. ;  Yadkin  college.  North  Carolina;  and 
one  in  AV^stern  Virginia.  Initiatory  stei)s  had  been  taken  with  a  view  to  the  union  of  all 
non-Episcopal  ALethodi.sts  under  the  title  of  The  Mcthodid  Church,  but  before  this  was 
accomplished  the  two  branches  of  the  Methodist  Protestants  met  in  convention  at  Ealti- 
more  in  1877  and  formed  an  organic  union  under  the  original  name  of  the  Methodist 
Am.  Ad.  III.— 41 
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Protestant  church.  In  1860  the  reunited  church  reported  1314  itinerant  ministers,  t)-25 
local  preachers,  and  113,405  lay  members.  Their  headquarters  are  contmued  both  ai 
Baltimore  and  Pittsburg. 

METHODIUS,  a  noted  theologian  of  the  eastern  church  of  the  3d  c;  one  of  the 
fathers  and  martyrs  of  the  church.  He  was  surnamed  Eubulus  and  Eubulius.  He  \v;is 
tirst  the  bishop  of  Olynipa  and  Patara  in  Lycia,  hence  called  Patarensis,  and  afterwards 
presided  over  the  see  of  Tyre  and  Palestine.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  early  in  the 
4th  century.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Porphyry,  and  suffered  death  probably  in  a.d. 
303  or  311.  Epiphanius  says  that  "he  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  a  strenuous  asserter 
of  the  truth."  Jerome  ranks  him  among  the  church  writers.  His  principal  works  are: 
De  Besurrextione,  against  Origen;  JDe  Creatis;  De  Libera ArMtrio;  Be  Angelica  Virgimtatc 
et  Castitate,  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue;  OraH^  de  Simeone  et  Anna  Seum  FesUun 
Occursus  et  Purificationis  B.  Marice. 

METHOMANIA.     See  Dipsomania,  ante. 

METON'IC  CYCLE,  ante.  The  discovery  of  the  Metonic  cycle  forms  an  era  in  the 
history  of  the  early  astronomy  of  Greece.  The  Chaldeans  established  several  luni-solar 
periods;  and  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  of  assign 
mg  a  period  at  the  end  of  which  these  two  luminaries  again  occupy  the  same  positions 
reFatively  to  the  stars,  had  long  embarrassed  those  who  had  the  care  of  regulating  the 
festivals.  The  discovery  of  Meton,  therefore,  which  was  brought  into  use  on  July  10, 
433  B.C.,  was  received  with  acclamation  by  the  people  assembled  at  the  Olympic  games, 
and  adopted  in  all  the  cities  and  colonies  of  Greece.  It  was  also  engraved  in  golden  let- 
tei-s  on  tables  of  brass,  whence  it  received  the  appellation  of  the  golden  numher,  and  has 
been  Ihe  basis  of  the  calendars  of  ail  the  nations  of  modern  Europe.  IL  is  »iiii  in  eccle- 
siastical use,  with  such  modifications  as  time  has  rendered  necessary.— The  period  of 
Meton  consisted  of  twelve  years,  containing  twelve  months  each,  and  seven  years  con- 
taining thirteen  months  each;  and  these  last  formed  the  3d,  5th,  8th,  11th,  13th,  16th. 
and  19th  years  of  the  cycle.  He  divided  the  cycle  into  125  full  months  of  30  days,  and 
110  deficient  months  of  29  days  each;  the  whole  exceeding  19  revolutions  of  the  sun  by 
9i  hours,  and  exceeding  235  lunations  by  7i  hours.  A  ceniury  after  Meton,  his  cycle 
was  corrected  by  Calippus  by  quadrupling  the  period  of  6,940  days,  and  deducting  one 
day  at  the  end  of  that  time  by  changing  one  of  the  full  months  into  a  deficient  month. 
By  this  change  the  error  of  lunation  was  reduced  to  one  day  in  304  years.  The  calen- 
dar, as  laid  down  by  Ideler,  w^as  as  follows: 


Year  of 

THE  Cycle. 

Months. 

I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

30 

V. 

30 

VI. 

30 

VII. 

29 

VIII. 

30 

IX. 

30 

X. 

30 

XI. 

29 

XII. 

29 

XIII. 

30 

XIV. 

30 

XV. 

30 

XVI. 

29 

XVII. 

29 

xvin 
30 

SIX. 

Hecatombeon 

30 

29 

30 

30 

Metageitnion 

Boedromion 

80 

80 

29 

29 

30 

29 

30 

29 

29 

29 

30 

30 

29 

29 

29 

30 

30 

29 

29 

29 

29 

30 

30 

29 

30 

29 

30 

30 

30 

29 

29 

30 

30 

30 

29 

29 

30 

30 

Pyanepsion 

Memacterion 

80 

80 

29 

29 

30 

30 

30 

29 

29 

30 

30 

30 

29 

29 

29 

30 

30 

29 

30 

29 

29 

30 

30 

29 

29 

29 

30 

30 

29 

29 

29 

30 

30 

30 

29 

29 

30 

29 

Poseideon 

30 

30 

29 

29 

30 

30 

30 

29 

29 

30 

30 

30 

29 

29 

30 

30 

30 

29 

30 

Poseideon   II.   (in 

leap  years) 

Gamelion 

29 

80 

30 
29 

30 

29 
30 

29 

29 

30 

29 

30 

29 

m 

29 

29 

30 
29 

30 

29 

29 
30 

29 

30 

29 
30 

Anthesterion 

80 

29 

30 

29 

29 

30 

30 

30 

29 

30 

30 

30 

30 

29 

30 

30 

30 

29 

29 

Elaphebolion 

Munycliion 

Thargelion 

Sciorphorion 

29 

80 

80 

30 

30 

29 

30 

29 

30 

29 

29 

29 

29 

30 

29 

29 

29 

30 

30 

80 

29 

29 

29 

29 

80 

29 

30 

29 

30 

30 

30 

30 

29 

30 

30 

30 

29 

29 

29 

80 

30 

30 

29 

29 

30 

29 

30 

29 

29 

30 

29 

30 

29 

29 

29 

30 

30 

30 

29 

29 

29 

30 

30 

29 

30 

29 

30 

30 

29 

30 

29 

30 

30 

30 

29 

29 

Number  of  days  in 
Q,  year 

355 

354 

384 

354 

384 

355 

354 

384 

354 

355 

384 

354 

384 

354 

355 

384 

354 

354 

384 

METRIC  SYSTEM  (Meter,  ante).  The  modern  or  decimal  system  of  measurement 
takes  name  from  its  unit,  the  meter.  It  should  be  understood  that  all  Indo-European 
nations  originally  counted  bv  twelves.  They  were  exposed  to  the  influence  of  Ur-altaic 
races,  who  seem  to  have  preferred  threes  and  sixes.  From  the  Egyptians  they  borrowed 
the  count  by  tens,  and  from  Shemites  periods  of  sevens,  and  the  double-ten  or  score. 
All  these  systems,  complicated  with  varying  units  as  bases,  may  be  traced  in  the  tables 
of  measurement  of  modern  Europe.  Besides,  although  the  value  of  place  in  notation 
was  known  to  the  Babylonians— and,  in  fact,  it  is  not  easy  to  write  mixed  measurement 
without  assuming  it— the  s^eneral  use  of  decimal  notation  in  Europe  dates  only  from  the 
renaissance.  Common  m'easuremi.nts.  then,  do  not  agree  with  our  notation,  and  the 
metric  system  docs.  It  is  not  in  i;*',elf  best  fitted  for  treatina'  a  universal  unit,  because 
it  neither  divides  nor  cubes  as  well  as  a  series  of  doublings— the  binary  system.  As,  for 
instance. 


643 


Methodius. 
Metric. 


1 

33 

2 

64 

...  =  82....  =  43 

4 =2« 

128 

•  •  • 

8 

=2  3 

256 

. . .  =  162 

16 =42 

512 

=8^  etc.,  etc 

a  count  by  eights,  thus: 

Units. 

Oktads. 

16ads. 

1 

8  =  2« 

64  =  82  and  4' 

2 

16  =  42 

128 

3 

24 

192 

4  =  22 

ad 

256  =  162 

5 

40 

320 

6 

48 

384 

7 

56 

448    etc.,  etc., 

when  64  =  4^  and  82  is  written  100  =  4'  and  IO2,  and  256  =  162  is  written  400  =  202. 
But  the  binary  system  is  open  to  the  slight  objection  that  it  takes  eight  naughts 
to  express  512,'  and  oktads  are  evidently  more  cumbrous  than  dekads.  A  sysiern  of 
dodekads  would  match  our  multiplication  table,  correspond^  better  with  tlie  tradi- 
tions of  our  race,  and  have  the  inestimable  advantage  of  possessing  6  and  3  as  factors, 
without  which  the  circle,  geometrically  considered,  can  hardly  be  grappled  with.  The 
meter  is  neither  a  part  of  an  ascertainable  distance  nor  the  true  portion  of  that  distance 
as  ascertained ;  the  English  yard,  39.13929  in.,  or  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating 
seconds  of  mean  time  in  vacuo,  at  the  latitude  of  London  and  the  level  of  the  sea,  being 
much  more  easily  and  surely  measured.  The  advantages  of  the  metric  system  are  that 
it  is  a  settled  measure,  in  use  by  ijiore  people  than  any  one  other,  and  that  its  divisions 
correspond  with  what  must  always  remain  the  notation  of  the  educated  world.  It  was 
made  compulsory  in  France  in  1840,  legal  in  England  in  1864,  and  in  the  United  States 
by  act  of  July  28,  1866.  Its  friends  have  as  yet  failed  to  render  it  acceptable  to  the 
nation,  and  apparently  from  misconception  of  the  wants  and  prejudices  of  the  populace. 
They  have  not  decided  upon  any  neat  or  consistent  way  of  expressing  its  abbreviations, 
so  that  draftsmen  and  printers  are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  use  them.  They  have 
neglected  to  make  for  workmen  comparative  tables  giving  its  equivalents  in  the  measures 
daily  in  use  by  them,  and  they  have  never  succeeded  in  giving  to  the  public  a  few^  brief 
rules  for  interchanging  quantities,  not  necessarily  exact,  but  near  enough  for  hourly  use. 
It  is  plain  that  a  sudden  change  in  the  whole  system  of  measures  of  a  country  involves 
loss  of  time  with  perplexity  and  expense.  The  advantages  of  a  decimal  notation  may 
be  shown  by  retaining  some  known  unit  and  the  popular  names,  but  with  change  of  other 
<livisions;  as  an  English  foot,  but  of  10  in.  and  running  10  to  the  pole,  etc.,  very  much 
like  the  temporary  change  by  the  Swiss  confederation;  or  by  fixing  upon  some  pomt 
which  nearly  coincides,  changing  that  by  legislation  to  an  exact  part  of  the  right  system, 
and  leaving'^to  time  the  gradual  displacement  of  the  more  cumbrous.  Thus  the  addition 
to  an  English  inch  in  a  yard  made  equal  to  a  meter  is  easily  made  allowance  for  by 
tradesmen  and  workmen  on  a  scale  of  the  present  pattern.  This  seems  to  account  for 
the  failure  of  the  French  law  of  Feb.  11,  1812. 

The  unit  of  the  system  is  the  Meter,  one  ten-millionth  of  the  calculated  distance 
from  the  pole  to  the  equator.  See  Chemistry,  ante  (diagram).  By  prefixing  the  Greek 
words  deka,  hekto,  kilo,  and  myria  for  multiples,  and  the  Latin  deci,  ceriii,  and  7mlU  ioi- 
divisional,  there  results  a  series  of  terms,  each  increasing  by  a  power  of  ten.  The 
Liter,  or  cubic  decimeter,  of  water  furnishes  a  standard  for  capacity,  and  a  subdivision 
of  it,  the  Gram,  or  cubic  centimeter,  for  weight.  We  have,  then,  five  kinds  of  measures, 
of  length,  surface,  volume,  capacity,  weight,  and  (but  not  carried  out)  money.  It  must 
be  noticed  that  the  French  law  supposes  a  double  and  a  half  to  each  measure;  that  many 
of  the  divisions  have  not  been  adopted  in  common  use;  and  that  certain  modifications 
based  on  a  larger  unit  have  been  found  convenient  in  practical  and  scientific  use.  One 
advantage  of  the  decimal  system  is  that  when  speaking,  say  of  kilom,  for  distance,  or 
milligr.  for  weight,  we  may  write  19.736  kilom.,  or  113.26  milligr.,  that  is  without  treat- 
ing tliem  from  the  scale  of  meters  or  liters. 

Measures  of  Length. 

Mvriameter myriam.  =  10,000  m  =  6.2137  miles. 

Kilometer kilom.  =  1,000  "  =  3,280  ft.  10  in. 

Ilektometer hektom.  =  100  "  -  328  ft.  1  in. 

Dekamcter dekara.  =  10  "  =  32  ft.  9.7  in. 

Meter m.  =  1  "  =  30.3707904  in. 

Decimeter decim.  =  0.1  "  =  3.937  in. 

Centimeter centim.  =  0.01  "  =  0.3937  in. 

Millimeter millim.  =  0.001  "  =  0.0394  in. 

Surveyors'  chains  are  a  dekam.,  a  double  or  a  half  dekam.  in  length.  The  cable-length 
is  200  ra. 


Metropolis.  Ci  A  A 

Metzu.  ^-^^ 

Measures  of  Surface. 

Superjicial. 

Square  meter sq.  m.  =1.             sq.  m.  =  1,550  sq.  in. 

Square  decimeter sq.  decim.  =0.01              "  or 

Square  centimeter sq.  centim.  =  0.000,1         "  10.747  sq.  ft. 

Square  millimeter sq,  millim.  =  0.000,001      " 

Note  that  the  sq.  decim.  is  not  the  tenth  of  a  sq.  m.,  but  the  square  of  a  tenth,  a  hun- 
dredth. It  follows  that  the  decimals  are  read  by  pairs ;  thus,  3. 532  sq.  m.  is  read  3  sq. 
m.,  53  sq.  decim.,  30  sq.  centim.,  etc.,  etc. 

lopograpMc. 
Square  myriameter,  sq.  myriam.  —  100,000,000  sq.  m. 

Square  kilometer,     sq.  kilom.      =      1,000,000     "        =  0.385496  sq.  milee. 
Square  hektometer,  sq.  hektom.   =  10,000      " 

Square  dekameter,  sq.  dekam.      =  100     " 

Agrarian. 

Hektare hekta.     =     10,000  sq.  m.     =     2.471  acres. 

Are a.  =  100      "         =     119.6  sq.  yds. 

Centiare centia.    =  1      "         =     1150  sq.  in, 

Myriameters  and  myriares  are  used  only  in  geographical  or  statistical  works,  and  the 
hektare,  like  our  acre,  is  the  general  unit  in  speaking  of  farm-land.  While  the  sides  of 
the  measures  differ  by  tens,  their  surfaces  differ  by  hundreds.  There  are  no  such  terms 
as  dccare,  kilare,  declare,  and  milliare,  for  they  are  not  squares  of  any  multiple  of  ten. 

Measures  of  Volume. 

Cubic  Measure. 

Cubic  meter cu.  m.  =  1.  cu.  m.  =  35.31481  cu.  ft. 

Cubic  decimeter. ..    cu.  decim.    =  0.001  " 

Cubic  centimeter.,     cu.  centim.  =  0.000,001  " 

Cubic  millimeter.,     cu.  millim.    =0.000,000,001     " 

As  before,  the  tenth  of  a  cubic  meter  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  cubic  decim. ; 
the  first  is  contained  ten,  the  second  a  thousand  times  in  a  cu.m.  Decimals  must  there- 
fore be  read  by  threes;  thus,  5.427,93  cu.  m.  must  be  read  5  cu.  m.,  427  cu.  decim.,  930 
cu.  centim.,  etc. 

Measures  for  Fire-wood. 
Dekastere dekast.     =     10.  st. 

StERE St.  =1.  ")  ^  ono  .;i 

)■  =    1.308  cu.  yds. 
or  cu,  m.  )  ."">-' ^  •  jy^' 

Decistere decist.      =      0. 1  st. 

Note  that  the  decist.  is  equal  to  one-tenth  of  a  st.,  or  cu.  m.,  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  cu.  decim. 

Measures  of  Capacity. 

Unit,  the  liter,  equivalent  to  one  cubic  decimeter. 

Dry  Measure.       Wine  Measure. 

Myrialiter myrial.  = 

Kiloliter kilol,  =  264,17  galls. 

Hektoliter hektol.  =  2bu.  3.35pk. 

Dekaliter- dekal.  =  9.08  quarts. 

Liter 1.  =  0,908     "  1.0567  quarts. 

Deciliter decil.  =  6.1022  cu.  in.     0.845  gills. 

Centiliter centil.  =  0.338  fl.oz. 

Milliliter millil.  =  0,27  fl,  dr. 

The  myrial,  and  kilol,  are  seldom  used;  but  for  grains,  potatoes,  seeds,  as  well  as 
alcohol,  wine,  and  oil,  the  hektol.  is  in  general  use.  The  liter  is  used  as  we  use  both 
gallon  and  bushel.  The  kilol.  is  a  cu.  m.,  the  hektol.  its  tenth  part,  and  the  liter  a  thou- 
sandth. 

Measures  of  Weight. 

Unit,i\iQ  gram,  weight  of  a  cu.  centim.  of  distilled  water,  at  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice,  4°  C,  in  the  latitude  of  Paris,  in  vacuo,  and  altitude  reduced  to  sea-level. 

Metric  ton met.  ton  =  2,204.6  lbs.  avoir. 

Metric  quintal met.  quint. 

Kilogram kilo.  =  2,2046     "        " 

Hektogram hektogr.  =  8.5207  oz.       " 


/^  1  ^  Metropolis. 

^**^  Metzu. 

Dekagram dekagr. 

Gram g.  =       15.432     gr.  avoir. 

Decigram ...   decigr. 

Centigram ceutigr. 

Milligram milligr.  =        0.0154     " 

The  kilo,  is  the  weight  of  a  cu.  decim.  of  water,  or  a  liter.  The  met.  ton  is  therefore 
that  of  a  cu.  m.  of  water. 

The  application  of  the  metric  system  to  coins  has  not  yet  been  adopted,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  any  other,  by  any  nation.  The  republics  and  the  minor  kingdoms  liave  a  more 
or  less  perfect  series. 

The  division  of  the  circle  into  100^  never  was  a  success,  and  for  reasons  already 
noted.  It  has  been  proposed  to  substitute  600°,  or  six  sextants  of  100°  each.  But,  if  any 
change  be  advisable  120°  seems  preferable,  being  handily  small,  and  divisible  by  2,  3,  4, 
5,  G,  8,  and  10. 

The  thermometer  of  Celsius,  or  the  centigrade  (100°),  has  0°  at  freezing,  32°,  and  100° 
at  boiling  water,  212^  of  the  Fahrenheit.  It  is  translated  into  Fahrenheit,  F.,  or  Reau- 
mur, R.,"by  the  formula; 

C  =  t(F-32)or?R 
9  4 

The  Wedgwood  pyrometer,  W.,  has  its  0°  at  580.56°  C,  and  each  degree  of  W.  = 
72.22°  C. 

The  measure  of  work  is  the  kilogrammeter,  or  1  kilo,  raised  1  m,  high  in  1  second, 
or  7.233  f.  lbs.,  and  a  horse-power  equals  75.73  kilogmet.  It  has  been  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute ton  meters,  when  1  h.p.  =  13.47  tonmet.  The  atmospheric  pressure  is  reckoned 
at  1.033  kilo,  to  the  sq.  centim.  The  following  approximate  rules  are  useful  for  every- 
day necessities.     As  there  are  96  eighths  to  one  foot,  a  drawing  to  the  scale  of 

^"  =  1'  is  equiv.  to  1  centim.  —  1  m.  nearly, 
g"  _  -j^'  <<      a      ii  2.5  decim.  =  1  iil,  etc. 

Five  miles  =  8  kilom.,  and  a  little  more. 

The  meter  is  3  ft.  3  in.  |",  nearly. 

The  decim.  is  4  in.,  slack. 

The  centim.  is  f ",  full. 

The  sq.  meter  is  10^  sq.  ft, ,  and  more. 

The  sq.  mile  contains  nearly  3  sq.  kilom.,  and  the  sq.  kilom.  is  247  acres. 

The  hekt.  is  nearly  2^  acres. 

The  are  is  a  rood,  nearly. 

Three  cu.  yds.  contain  nearly  4  cu.  m. 

One  cu.  m,,  or  st.,  equals  |  of  a  ton  of  coal,  of  40  cu.  ft.,  which  is  also  the  U,  S,  ship- 
ping ton,  or  33  U,  S.  bushels;  and  2  cords  of  wood  contain  a  little  more  than  7  steres. 

The  liter  is  a  quart,  both  dry  and  wine  measure  (nearly  6  of  our  so-called  quart  bottles 
to  4  liters). 

Four  and  a  half  1.  to  the  gallon,  imperial, 

A  new  5  cent  nickel  weighs  5  grams. 

Fifteen  grams  of  letter-weight  are  called  |  oz,  avoir. 

The  kilo,  is  2  pounds,  full. 

The  met.  ton  is  the  old  big  ton. 

One  horse-power,  33,000  foot-pounds,  is  75  kilogmets. 

Mechanical  equiv.  of  heat,  772  f.  lbs.,  is  425  kilogmets. 

METROPOLIS,  a  city  in  Illinois,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Ohio  river;  pop.,  70,  2,490. 
It  is  38  m.  e.  of  Cairo,  and  11m.  above  Paducah.  Its  streets  arc  regularly  laid  out,  of 
a  uniforms  width,  and  it  is  built  on  a  high  bluff,  which  slopes  gradually  toward  the  river; 
the  lowest  line  being  above  high-water  mark  in  the  greatest  floods.  It  has  a  bank,  8 
churches,  and  2  newspapers.  The  principal  manufactories  are  potteries  and  tobacco 
factories.     Lumber  is  manufactured,  it  has  2  ship-yards  and  several  flour-mills. 

METZU,  Gabtuel,  1615-67;  was  b.  at  Leyden,  in  s,  Holland.  Liftle  is  known 
of  lii.s  early  life,  and  from  what  artist  he  acquired  his  education  in  the  rudiments  of 
painting  is  unknown.  He  was,  however,  still  young  when  already  possessed  of  a  high 
reputation  at  Amsterdam,  As  a  painter  lie  belonged  to  the  Dutch  school,  and  was  essen- 
tially a  materialist  in  art.  Although  he  painted  a  few  portraits,  most  of  his  subjects  were 
taken  from  commonplace  scenes  of  middle-class  or  humble  domestic  life.  Of  imagina- 
tion or  high  artistic  conception  he  had  but  a  small  share;  but  in  minuteness  of  detail,  in 
perfection  of  coloring  and  execution,  he  was  very  remarkable.  His  subjects  were  such 
as  morning  visits,  musical  parties,  ladies  at  their  toilet,  a  cavalier  smoking  and  drinking 
at  a  cabaret;  in  short,  he  was  a  r/rnre  painter,  and  in  exact  reproduction  of  scenes  of 
familiar  life  stands  very  high.  His  work  commands  a  great  price,  and  many  excellent 
specimens  are  to  be  found  in  the  Lowore  and  the  other  principal  art-galleries  of  Europe. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  Metzu  died  in  1658,  but  one  of  his  best  and  undoubtedly  genuine 
works  bears  date  1667. 


Meursins.  AztA 

Mexico.  U^U 

MEURSItJS,  or  DE  MEURS,  Johannes,  1579-1639;  b.  Belgium;  educated  at Leyden, 
where  he  became  famous  for  his  classical  attainments.  At  the  age  of  12  he  wrote 
orations  in  Latin,  at  13  he  composed  Greek  verses,  and  at  16  he  had  finished  a  com- 
mentary on  Lycophron,  the  most  difficult  Greek  author.  On  leaving  the  university  he 
became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  John  of  Barneveldt,  the  grand  pensionary,  and  traveled  witli 
them  through  Europe.  He  continued  his  studies  on  the  continent,  and  the  university  of 
Orleans  recognized  his  great  learning  by  conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  ll.d.  He 
returned  to  Holland  in  1610,  and  became  professor  of  history  in  the  academj'-  of  Leyden, 
and  the  next  year  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Greek.  He  was  made  historiograplier  to 
the  states  of  Holland,  and  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  favor,  till  the  execution  of  Barnu- 
veldt,  his  known  intimacy  with  whom  exposed  him  to  considerable  persecution.  He  was 
offered  and  accepted,  in  1625,  from  tlie  king  of  Denmark,  the  professorsiiip  of  history  in 
the  imiversity  of  Sora,  and  the  position  of  royal  liistoriographer,  and  he  remained  at 
Sora  till  his  death.  His  published  works  are  67  in  number;  they  include  editions  of 
many  Greek  authors,  such  as  Lycophron,  Procopius,  Porphyry,  and  Aristoxenes ;  treatises 
on  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities;  and  a  Glossarium  Grceco-Barbarum,  still  a  standard 
work  on  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire. 

MEUSE,  a  river  of  northern  Europe,  rising  in  the  department  of  Haute  Marne  in 
France,  flowing  northerly  through  the  departments  of  Yosges,  Meuse,  and  Ardennes, 
traversing  the  mountainous  region  of  the  "forest  of  Ardennes,"  entering  Belgium  at 
Namur,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Sambre  from  the  w. ;  thence  runs  n.e.  past  Liege,  where 
it  receives  the  Ouerthe,  forms  a  part  of  the  boundary  between  Belgium  and  Holland, 
passes  Maestricht  and  Roermond,  and  receives  the  Roer.  At  Bommel  it  almost  joins  the 
Rhine,  and  finally  mingles  its  waters  by  two  channels  with  the  Waal,  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhine,  the  easterly  channel  reaching  Rotterdam,  and  afterwards  being  joined  by 
the  other,  when  both  empty  into  the  North  sea.  Their  delta  forms  extensive  shoals  and 
quicksands.  The  river  is  580  m.  long,  and  can  be  navigated  460  miles.  Canals  in 
Holland  and  Belgium  connect  it  with  their  other  rivers. 

MEW,  or  SEA  MEW,  the  English  name  for  the  common  European  gull  (larus  canus) 
and  other  small  gulls. 

MEXICO  {ante).  Juarez,  president  of  Mexico  until  1872,  was  succeeded  by  Lerdo  de 
Tejada  (q.v.),  under  whose  administration  the  country  remained  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition. This  statesman  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  under  Juarez,  and  his  ability  as 
a  diplomatist  was  well  recognized.  The  perpetual  tendency  to  revolt  which  characterizes 
the  Mexican  people,  though  smothered  during  the  presidency  of  Lerdo,  became  active 
toward  the  end  of  1876;  and  his  re-election  for  four  years  precipitated  a  revolution, 
headed  by  Porfirio  Diaz,  by  which  the  latter  gained  control  of  the  government,  while 
Lerdo  and  his  cabinet  fled.  President  Diaz  remained  in  possession  of  the  government 
until  1880,  when  the  regular  quadrennial  election  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  govern- 
ment candidate,  gen.  M.  Gonzalez,  who  was  declared  president;  he  had  been  secretary 
of  war  in  1878.  A  few  revolutionary  outbreaks  which  occurred  during  president  Diaz's 
administration  were  promptly  suppressed,  through  the  employment  of  vigorous  measures 
by  the  government. — A  table  published  in  Mexico  in  1876  (not  entirely  trustworthy) 
gives  the  pop.  of  the  republic  as  8,743,000,  and  that  of  the  city  of  Mexico  as  250,000. 
The  republic  is  divided  politically  into  27  states,  one  federal  district,  and  one  territory. 
The  names  of  the  states  are  as  follows:  Aguas  Calientes,  Campeachy,  Chiapas,  Chi- 
huahua, Coahuila,  Colima,  Durango,  Guanajuato,  Guerrero,  Hidalgo,  Jalisco,  Mexico, 
Michoacan,  Morelos,  Nuevo  Leon,  Oajaca,  Puebla,  Queretaro,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Sinaloa, 
Sonora,  Tabasco,  Tamaulipas,  Tlaxclala,  Vera  Cruz,  Yucatan,  and  Zacatecas.  Each  of 
these  states  is  administrated  over  by  a  governor,  and  an  assembly  called  the  state  con- 
gress. The  army  of  the  republic  comprised,  in  1879,  20  battalions  of  foot,  14,640  men 
and  765  officers;  10  corps  of  horse,  4,840  men  and  290  officers;  4  brigades,  of  4  batteries 
each,  of  artillery,  1315  men  and  148  officers;  coast-guards,  71  men  and  22  officers;  and 
invalids,  265  men  and  19  officers;  total,  22,375.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  Mexican 
army  and  navy  (the  latter  comprising  only  4  gun-boats)  average  over  $8,000,000. — The 
national  debt  of  Mexico  was  set  down  in  1878  at  $131,914,665;  of  which,  to  Great 
Britain,  $69,311,657;  to  Spain,  $9,460,986;  to  France,  $2,859,917:  interest,  $57,392,145; 
miscellaneous  (including  American  claims  awards  $3,375,123),  $6,121,753.  The  annual 
revenue  is  about  $17,000,000;  the  annual  expenditure  about  $19,000,000.  The  total 
amount  of  the  exports  varies  between  $25,000,000  and  $35,000,000  annually,  that  of  the 
imports  being  about  the  same,  though  the  prevalence  of  smuggling  renders  it  impossible 
to  more  than  approximate  to  the  correct  figures.  The  amount  of  the  trade  of  Mexico 
with  the  United  States  is  only  attainable  in  part  from  the  published  reports,  as  given  iu 
the  following  table. 

Trade  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  (in  part)  for  1878. 

Imports.  Exports. 

Yera  Cruz $1,587,916  29' 

Mazatlan $1,182,987  00  2,398.493  00 

Matamoras 865.01100  476,83100 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1879  there  were  372  m.  of  railroad  iu  operation  in  Mexico, 
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the  principal  line  being  that  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  capital.  Education  was  con- 
ducted, in  1S7G,  in  the  republic  by  8,103  primary  schools;  54  professional  and  secondary 
schools;  a  national  preparatory  school  in  the  city  of  Mexico;  and  other  institutions  of 
learning.  There  were  also  40  public  libraries;  3  of  which,  containing  an  aggregate  of 
'^iJ6,000  volumes,  were  in  the  capital.  The  important  staple  articles  of  export  are 
mahogany  and  dye-woods,  cochineal,  tobacco,  cotTee,  sugar,  and  the  hennequen  plan- 
{iirjaie  Americanu),  from  which  is  prepared  Sisal  hemp.  During  the  year  1875-76  Yuca, 
tan  produced  23,000,000  lbs.  of  this  fiber,  representing  the  product  of  more  than 
18,000,000  plants  under  cultivation.  The  capital  invested  in  this  industry  was 
,*?.'),  147,000.  ]Maize  is  largely  cultivated,  and  yields  three  and  sometimes  four  crops 
annually;  but,  with  wheat  and  rice,  is  only  grown  for  home  consumption.  The  value 
of  the  exportation  of  tobacco  in  1873  amounted  to  $132,984.75. 

MEXICO,  a  village  in  n.e.  Missouri,  a  junction  of  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and 
Northern  railroad,  with  the  Louisiana  and  Missouri  river  railroad,  and  the  South  Branch; 
pop.  '80,  3,84L  It  is  the  county  seat  of  Audrain  co.,  and  is  pleasantly  located  on  an 
affluent  of  the  Salt  river.  It  is  50  m.  n.  of  Jefferson  City,  and  108  m.  w.  of  St.  Louis. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Hardin  (female)  college,  has  good  public  schools,  an  elegant  court- 
iiouse,  a  variety  of  stores,  3  newspapers,  and  3  banks.  Its  industries  are  the  maniifac- 
ture  of  woolen  goods  and  plows. 

MEXICO,  ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE  of,  structural  remains  of  the  Aztec,  Tol- 
tcc,  and  other  races  who  peopled  Mexico  prior  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion 
under  Cortez.  Although  these  remains  have  been  from  time  to  time  explored  and  inves- 
tigated, it  has  been  chiefly  with  the  desire  to  sustain  some  comprehensive  theory  of 
comparative  architecture,  and  from  a  stand-point  of  supposed  similarity  in  their  case  to 
the  remains  of  ancient  Egypt,  India,  Greece,  and,  as  lord  Kingsborough  conceived,  of 
.Jerusalem.  Humboldt's  work  on  New  Spain  first  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  Europeans, 
and  rescued  the  antiquities  of  Mexico  from  the  oblivion  to  which  they  had  so  long  been 
consigned;  but  it  was  not  until  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  their  value  as  works 
of  art,  and  as  indications  of  a  considerable  advance  in  civilization,  was  fully  appre- 
ciated. Pyramids  having  even  a  larger  base,  and  being  otherwise  scarcely  inferior  in 
magnitude  to  those  of  Egypt,  are  found  in  many  parts  of  Mexico;  wdiile  the  general  con- 
dition of  architecture  at  the  period  when  these  were  erected  has  been  found  to  be  of  a 
cliaracter  to  surprise  and  charm  even  those  familiar  with  the  monuments  of  the  east. 
Mexican  architecture  is  that  of  two  distinct  peoples:  the  Toltecs,  who  occupied  Mexico 
prior  to  the  7th  c.  of  our  era,  and  the  Aztecs,  with  whom  may  be  associated  the  Chiche- 
macas,  who  inhabited  the  country  at  the  Spanish  conquest  early  in  the  16th  century. 
That  which  is  believed  to  belong  to  the  earlier  race  is  also  the  most  remarkable;  the 
later  would  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  it.  Architecture  in  its  essential  features 
similar  to  that  of  the  Toltecs  exists  in  various  parts  of  Central  America,  and  may  be 
associated  with  it.  As  far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  the  architecture  of  Mexico 
is  to  be  regarded  as,  in  the  main,  self -developed,  rather  than  borrowed  from  that  of  any 
other  country.  The  buildings  display  vast  labor,  and  often  great  skill,  and  are  works  of 
singular  interest,  promising  to  repay  a  far  more  thorough  investigation  than  they  have 
ever  yet  received.  As  in  almost  every  other  national  architecture,  the  most  important 
edifices  are  those  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  religion.  These  are  known  as  teocallis, 
and  appear,  like  the  Egyptian  temples,  to  have  contained  apartments  for  the  priests; 
they  also  contained  sepulcliral  chambers,  and  had  descending  galleries  leading  down  into 
cavernous  recesses  or  halls,  w^hich  are  variously  conjectured  to  have  been  used  for 
religious  mysteries,  or  as  places  for  the  concealment  of  treasures,  and  may  probabl}'' 
have  been  used  for  both  purposes.  In  plan  these  buildings  are  square;  in  form  pyram- 
idal, generally  rising  in  successive  stories  or  stages,  like  a  series  of  truncated  pyramids 
placed  one  above  another,  each  successive  one  being  smaller  than  the  one  on  which  it 
immediately  rests,  so  that  it  stands  upon  a  platform  or  terrace;  the  holy  place,  or  temple 
proper,  being  built  on  the  summit,  and  subordinate  in  effect  to  the  pyramid.  The  sides 
of  the  pyramids  face  the  cardinal  points;  their  angle  of  inclination  is  seldom  less  than 
70',  which  differs  little  from  that  of  the  pyramids- of  Egypt.  The  largest,  most  sacred, 
and  best-known  of  these  teocallis  is  that  of  Cholula,  for  which  a  fancied  prototype  has 
been  found  in  tlie  temple  of  Belus,  as  described  by  Herodotus.  This  pyramid-temple  of 
Chohila  is  now  in  appearance  little  more  than  a  vast  mound  of  earth  covered  with  vege- 
tation, and  crowned  with  a  small  church.  But  on  near  inspection  its  architectural  fea- 
tures are  sufficiently  distinguishable.  The  base  of  this  huge  structure  measures  1440  ft. 
each  way  (some  authorities  say  1488  ft.);  its  height  is  177  ft;  the  sides  of  the  base  of  the 
great  pyramid  of  Gizeh  are  only  763  ft.,  so  that  the  area  of  the  Mexican  pyramid  is 
nearly  four  times  that  of  the  greatest  of  those  of  Egypt,  but  it  is  not  a  third  of  their 
height.^  The  body  of  the  pyramid  of  Cholula  is  formed  of  clay  and  sun-dried  bricks. 
It  consists  of  four  terraces;  and  on  the  summit  is  a  small  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
which  occupies  a  temple  of  the  Toltec  god  of  the  air.  From  the  perishable  material  of 
which  it  was  constructed,  the  decorative  features  have  almost  entirely  disai)peared, 
though  there  are  evidences  remaining  of  what  were  once  elaborate  and  interesting  f.culp- 
turcs.  In  its  p;es.;nt  condition  but  a  very  imperfect  notion  can  be  formed  of  its  original 
appearance.     It  contains  spacious  sepulchral  cavities;  and  a  square  chamber  formed  of 
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stone  and  supported  by  beams  of  cypress  \vood  -^^^as  some  years  ago  discovered  in  it, 
witliin  which  were  two  siveletons  and  several  painted  vases.  The  buildings  outside  the 
limits  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and  especially  those  in  Central  America,  are  ia  far  bet- 
ter preservation.  One  of  the  most  stupendous  monuments  of  this  style  of  architecture 
occurs  at  Palenque,  in  the  state  of  Chiapas,  Mexico.  The  great  teocalli  at  Palenque 
(built,  according  to  the  startling  assumption  of  lord  Kingsborough,  after  the  model  of 
the  temple  of  Solomon)  comprised  within  its  extensive  precincts  various  sanctuaries  and 
sepulchers,  courts  and  cloisters,  subterraneous  galleries,  and  cells  for  the  habitation  of 
I  he  priests.  The  whole  rests  on  a  platform  composed  of  three  graduated  terraces,  and 
I'orms  a  spacious  quadrangle  inclosed  by  porticoes.  On  each  side  of  the  exterior  is  an 
Ascent  or  tiight  of  stairs,  and  on  the  east  a  second  flight  leading  down,  after  the  first  is 
ascended,  into  the  cloistered  court.  Beneath  the  cloisters  are  what  are  conjectured  to 
have  been  initiatory  galleries;  and  in  the  center  of  the  quadrangle  is  what  appears  to  be 
the  ruins  of  an  altar  or  '•'  high  place."  The  temple  itself  is  oblong  in  plan,  76  ft.  wide  by 
26  ft.  deep,  and  is  decorated  with  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics  executed  in  stucco.  The 
roof  is  formed  by  graduated  courses  of  stone,  which  meet  at  tlie  summit,  and  has  six 
ornamental  projections,  placed  above  the  openings  formed  by  the  supporting  piers, 
which  were  probably  intended  to  support  small  idols  or  ornamental  figures.  The_  city 
of  Palenque  itself  exhibits  a  variety  of  buildings,  temples,  palaces,  baths,  and  private 
houses,  all  manifesting  excellence  of  workmanship  combined  with  considerable  skill  in 
design.  The  palaces,  or  houses  of  the  kings,  appear  to  have  resembled  the  temples  in 
being  based  on  pyramidal  substructures;  but  these  are  generally  oblong  instead  of 
square  in  plan,  and  much  lower  than  the  temple  pyramids.  Their  substructure  is 
usually  of  stone,  and  very  massive,  elaborately  sculptured  with  figures  of  idols  and 
masks  of  monstrous  proportions,  scrolls,  mat-work,  etc.,  often  executed  with  great  skill. 
The  upper  part  appears  to  have  been  of  wood,  but  has  mostly  perished.  The  ruins  of 
Palenque  extend  for  more  than  20  m.  along  the  summit  of  the  ridge  which  separates 
the  country  of  the  wild  Maya  Indians  from  the  state  of  Chiapas,  and  must  anciently 
have  embraced  a  city  and  its  suburbs.  The  principal  buildings  are  erected  on  the  most 
prominent  heights,  and  several  of  them,  if  not  all,  have  been  provided  with  stone  stairs. 
The  principal  edifice,  which  has  been  sometimes  styled  a  palace,  is  built  in  several 
squares;  but  the  main  halls  or  galleries  run  in  a  direction  from  the  n.n.e.  to  the  s.s.w. ; 
and  this  position  has  been  observed  in  all  the  edifices  examined,  be  their  situation  what 
it  may.  The  houses  have  all  been  substantially  built  of  stone  cemented  with  mortar; 
but  symmetry  has  been  but  little  studied  in  their  construction,  it  is  supposed  less  from 
ignorance  than  design.  Other  ruins  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  distinguished  by 
numerous  sculptures,  are  found  upon  the  neighboring  hills.  In  the  vicinity  there  is  one 
building  in  particular,  apparently  a  religious  edifice,  which  deserves  notice.  Two  gal- 
leries constitute  its  foundation;  the  front  one  occupying  its  whole  length,  while  the 
back  one  is  divided  into  three  compartments.  Of  these  the  eastern  has  the  appearance 
of  a  dungeon ;  the  western  is  a  small  room  with  a  chapel  ornamented  with  elegant  relievos. 
These  consist  of  representations  of  the  human  figure,  in  various  attitudes,  and  adorned 
generally  with  boughs  and  feathers.  There  are  other  very  interesting  ruins  in  this  part 
of  Mexico,  but  they  have  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  examined  for  description.  One  of 
the  most  characteristic  of  the  palaces  is  that  of  Mitla,  the  remains  of  which  show  that 
it  must  have  been  an  edifice  of  great  extent  and  grandeur.  It  appears  to  have  originally 
comprised  five  distinct  portions,  which  have  been  regarded  as  places  of  retirement  for  the 
kings,  or  as  tombs.  Three  of  these  still  remain.  The  principal  one  is  nearl}^  loO  ft.  long. 
A  staircase  leads  to  a  subterranean  apartment  88  ft.  by  26,  the  walls  of  which,  like  the 
exterior,  appear  to  have  been  sculptured  or  tooled  in  imitation  of  mat  or  basket-work — 
a  species  of  decoration  characteristic  of  Toltecan  taste,  and  often  found  in  sepulchral 
chambers.  This  same  building  has  also  a  spacious  hall  supported  by  six  plain  cylindri- 
cal columns  of  porphyry,  without  base  or  capital,  and  in  some  respects  differing  from  any 
found  elsewhere.  The  ceiling  which  they  support  is  formed  of  beams  and  slabs  of  cypress 
or  savin  wood  of  large  size.  Over  the  principal  entrance  is  a  stone  lintel  12  ft.  long  and 
3  ft.  deep.  There  is  no  appearance  of  windows.  The  interiors  of  the  chambers  have  been 
elaborately  painted  with  representations  of  sacrifices,  trophies,  weapons,  etc. ;  and  with 
ornaments  resembling  those  found  in  Etruscan  decorations.  At  Testihuacan,  about  25 
m.  to  the  n.e.  of  the  city  of  Mexico  are  several  hundred  small  pyramids  ranged  in  files  or 
lines,  and  two  larger  ones,  which  are  believed  to  have  been  consecrated  to  the  sun  and 
moon.  Each  of  the  latter  is  divided  into  four  platforms,  the  slopes  between  which  con- 
sisted of  steps,  and  on  the  summit  was  a  colossal  stone  statue  covered  with  plates  of 
gold,  which  were  stripped  off  by  the  soldiers  of  Cortes,  while  the  statues  were  destroj^ed. 
Besides  monuments  which  are  chiefly  works  of  magnificence,  others  exist  which  attest 
the  high  degree  of  civilization  attained  by  the  Toltecans,  such  as  roads  and  bridges. 
The  former  of  these  were  constructed  of  huge  blocks  of  stone,  and  frequently  carried  on 
a  continued  level,  so  as  to  be  viaducts  across  valleys.  There  are  also  rock-hewn  halls 
and  caverns  which  curiously  resemble  the  Pelasgic  remains.  Doorways  to  subterraneous 
galleries  and  apartments  are  found  similar  to  the  gate  of  Mycense;  and  another  similar- 
ity exists  in  the  peculiar  triangular  arch  formed  by  courses  of  stone  projecting  over  each 
other,  of  which  specimens  arc  found  in  the  cloisters  of  the  building  at  Palenque.  There 
are  also  extensive  works  for  defensive  purposes,  earthen  sepulchral  mounds,  etc.     The 
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mountain  of  Tezcoca  is  ncarl}*  covered  with  ruins  of  ancient  buildings.  There  is  also 
evident  a  rcniaiknble  skill  and  high  degree  of  taste  in  sculpture.  Many  of  the  statues 
found  at  Otuniba,  Mithi,  Jochichalo,  and  the  magnificent  tlower-teniple  of  Oajaca,  are 
sculptured  in  a  purely  classical  style;  while  vases  rivaling  those  of  Egypt  and  Etruria 
have  been  discovered  in  sepulchral  excavations.  The  successors  of  the  Toltecs,  the 
Chicheniacas,  the  Acolhuas,  and  other  nations  of  Mexico,  built  houses  and  formed 
cities,  seeming  to  be  well  skilled  in  architecture.  The  Mexicans  (Aztecs)  constructed 
their  houses  and  public  edifices  with  roofs  of  cedar,  fir,  cypress,  or  of  a  native  wood 
called  ojametl:  the  columns,  of  common  stone,  except  in  the  palaces,  were  either 
cylindrical  or  square,  and  without  base  or  capital.  In  the  palaces  these  columns  were  of 
marble,  and  even  alabaster.  The  pavements  w^ere  of  a  common  red  stone,  sometimes 
tesselated  with  marble  and  other  ornamental  substances.  Cortes,  in  a  letter  to  Charles 
v.,  said  of  Montezuma:  "  He  had,  besides  those  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  other  such  admir- 
able houses  for  his  habitation,  that  I  do  not  believe  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  exjiress  their 
excellence  and  grandeur;  therefore  I  shall  only  say  that  there  are  no  equals  to  them  in 
Spain."  The  31exicans  also  constructed,  for  the  convenience  of  their  inhabited  places, 
several  excellent  aqueducts.  Those  of  the  capital,  for  conducting  the  water  from  Cha- 
pultepec,  2  m.  distant,  "  wxn-e  two  in  number,  made  of  stone  and  cement  5  ft.  high,  and 
2  paces  broad,  upon  a  road  raised  for  that  purpose  upon  the  lake,  by  which  the  water 
was  brought  to  the  entrance  of  the  city,  and  from  thence  it  branched  out  through  smaller 
channels  to  supply  several  fountains,  and  particularly  those  of  the  royal  palaces."  The 
great  temple  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  sanctuary  of  Mexitli,  whence  "Mexico,"  was 
built  by  the  emperor  Ahuitzotl.  It  occupied  the  center  of  the  city,  and  Cortes  stated 
that  on  the  space  which  it  occupied  a  town  of  500  houses  could  have  been  erected.  It 
was  inclosed  by  a  square  wall,  8  ft.  high  and  very  thick,  crowned  with  battlements; 
built  of  stone  and  lime,  and  ornamented  with  many  stone  figures  in  the  form  of  serpents. 
It  had  four  gates  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  over  each  gate  was  an  arsenal  filled 
with  offensive  and  defensive  weapons,  from  wliich  the  soldiers  were  supplied  wdien  it 
was  necessary.  In  the  center  of  the  inclosure  was  an  immense  flat,  solid  building,  built 
in  five  gradually  narrowing  platforms  or  terraces,  with  stairs  to  each  terrace  at  the  s.w. 
corner,  so  arranged  that  each  terrace  had  to  be  traversed  around  the  entire  building 
before  the  next  staircase  could  be  reached.  At  the  top  of  the  structure,  at  one  cud, 
were  two  tall  towers,  sanctuaries;  here  also  was  an  altar  for  sacrifice,  and  two  stoves  of 
stone,  in  which  a  fire  was  kept  burning  niglit  and  day.  In  the  space  between  the  wall 
and  the  great  temple  were  40  lesser  temples;  a  place  for  the  native  religious  dances; 
colleges  for  the  priests  and  seminaries  for  children ;  and  many  other  buildings,  including 
a  great  house  of  entertainment  for  strangers  of  distinction  wdio  visited  the  place  from 
curiosity,  or  to  join  in  the  religious  rites  performed  there.  Out  of  the  city  of  Mexico 
the  most  celebrated  temples  w^ere  those  of  Tezcuco,  Cholula,  and  Teotihuacan.  Cortes 
said  that  from  the  top  of  one  temple  in  Cholula  he  had  counted  more  than  400  towers  of 
others.  Torquemada  estimates  that  there  were  upw^ards  of  40,000  thnuighout  the  empire, 
and  there  were  certainly  hundreds  in  each  principal  city.  The  peculiar  coincidences  of 
form,  position,  and  ornamentation  to  be  found  betw^een  these  structures  and  those 
employed  for  similar  uses  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  have  given  rise  to  a  belief  in 
some  relation  between  them,  w^hich  is  not  unfounded;  but  no  certain  theory  as  to  this 
relation  has  ever  yet  been  formulated.  For  many  years  the  ruins  and  monuments  of 
ancient  ^lexico  had  been  suffered  to  lie  uninvestigated,  and  their  secrets  remain  unre- 
vealed— further  than  had  occurred  in  the  works  to  which  reference  has  been  alivady. 
made,  and  others  like  them,  of  a  comparatively  remote  date.  In  the  spring  of  1880  an 
expedition  under  the  direction  of  M  Desire  Charnay  undertook  a  careful  exploration  of  the 
territory  in  question,  and  the  result  of  this  examination  was  communicated  to  the  world 
by  M.  Charnay  through  the  pages  of  the  Noi'th  American  Renew,  from  which  we  gather 
the  following'information.  The  first  visit  of  the  exploring  party  was  made  to  the  ruins 
of  Teotihuacan,  a  city  which  is  said  by  M.  Charnay  to  liave  been  about  23  m.  in  circum- 
ference. "At  first  view,"  he  writes,  "  one  can  form  no  just  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  these 
ruins.  As  with  ruins  in  general,  especially  when  they  are  overturned  and  wiecked  like 
those  before  us,  one  experiences  a  grievous  disillusion  when  he  looks  at  them  for  the 
first  time.  It  is  only  after  you  have  made  a  thorough  study  of  them  in  mass  and  in 
detail  that  they  impress  you  with  their  amazing  vastness.  Nowhere  else  in  America  can 
you,  in  my  opinion,  find  a  more  imposing  mass  of  ancient  rums,  nor  do  I  know  of  any- 
thing that  can  compare  with  this  city  of  the  gods."  Here  is  the  pyramid  of  the  sun, 
whose  base  is  761  ft.  square,  and  its  height  216  ft. ;  its  four  sides  facing  the  four  cardinal 
points.  It  is  constructed  of  volcanic  debris  laid  in  vegetable  mold.  There  is  no  sign  of 
mortar,  but  the  structure  was  coated  with  cement,  of  which  large  slabs  remain  in  per- 
jfect  condition.  Torquemada  said  of  this  city:  "  All  these  temples  and  palaces,  and  all 
|thcse  houses  round  al)out,  were  wholly  built  of  white  polished  lime,  so  that  on  beholding 
them  from  afar  one  experienced  no  end  of  pleasure  at  the  sight.  The  alleys,  the  streets, 
and  the  plazas  were  of  colored  and  polished  cement,  and  so  fair  were  they,  so  cleanly 
and  so  shining,  that  it  seemed  impossible  that  human  hands  should  have  been  able  to 
construct  tiiem,  or  that  human  feet  durst  tread  them.  And  so  true  is  this  that,  all  exag- 
geration a'^ide,  my  report  can  be  believed.  Tor  in  addition  to  what  others  have  certified 
to  me  I  have  myself  seen  certain  ruins  that  gave  proof  of  all  I  have  said;  and  amid 
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these  temples  were  trees  and  flowers,  magnificent  g'ardens,  and  parterres  breathing 
fragrance,  all  for  the  service  and  the  ornamentation  of  the  temples."  It  is  stated  that 
there  were  27,000  buildings  in  Teotihuacan,  not  counting  the  temples.  Charnay  says 
that  the  term  Toltec  meant  "  builder,"  or  "  architect,"  and  that  it  was  applied  to  those 
who  reared  cities  and  built  edifices,  and  not  to  any  particular  race  or  nation.  In  upper 
Mexico  the  material  used  in  building  was  adobe;  in  some  provinces  a  mixture  of  stones 
and  mud:  at  Hochicalco  and  at  Teotihuacan  a  mixture  of  volcanic  stones  and  mud, 
covered  with  a  layer  of  cement;  at  Mexico  it  was  adobe  covered  with  cement  or  lime, 
and  polished;  at  Oaxaca  it  was  stones  and  mortar  overlaid  with  cement,  and  this  cement 
modeled  into  bas-reliefs;  at  Palenque,  too,  there  are  sculptured  stones  bearing  inscrip- 
tions; in  Yucatan  there  are  pyramids  and  monuments  of  stone  and  mortar;  the  builders 
used  the  material  nearest  to  them,  but  the  general  style  of  the  architecture  and  the 
methods  of  building  are  in  all  instances  nearly  identical.  Tula,  which  was  another  site 
visited  by  Charnay,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Toltecs,  65  m.  n.  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
was  founded  in  667.  Here  he  excavated  Toltec  dwellings,  found  specimens  of  their 
sun-burned  bricks,  and  numerous  vases  and  other  articles  of  pottery.  He  also  claimed 
to  have  discovered  fragments,  or  a  fragment  of  a  glass  vessel,  now  iridescent  from  long 
burial  under  ground,  A  palace  was  also  unearthed  having  43  apartments.  Under  the 
reign  of  Mitl,  in  927,  the  race  and  empire  of  the  Toltecs  reached  the  climax  of  their 
fortunes.  The  population  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  nation  occupied  a 
territory  more  than  3,000  m.  in  circumference.  The  population  of  Teotihuacan  is 
believed  to  have  been  half  a  million.  M.  Charnay's  exploration  is  conducted  with  all  the 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  which  characterized  that  of  Dr.  Schliemanu  in  ancient  Ilium,  and 
promises  to  reveal  much  that  has  been  unsuspected  with  regard  to  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tion of  Mexico,  as  this  was  displayed  in  the  condition  of  the  arts,  and  particularly  of 
architecture,  among  its  people.  In  the  mean  time  it  has  not  advanced  sufficiently  far  at 
the  present  writing  to  have  demonstrated  either  the  justness  or  the  inaccuracy  of  past 
theorists  on  the  probable  origin  to  which  these  may  be  attributed.  See  Cholula  and 
Palenque,  ante. 

MEXICO,  PiCTUKE  Writing  of.     See  Hieroglyphics,  ante. 

MEYENDORFF,  the  name  of  a  Russian  family  which  originally  lived  in  Saxony. 
Peter,  1796-1863,  was  ambassador  to  Austria  in  1850,  and  signed  the  convention  of 
Olmiitz.  Georg,  d,  1863,  wrote  Voyage  cV Oremhourg  a  Boukhara.  Felix,  d.  1871,  was 
a  soQ-in-law  of  prince  Michael  Gortchakoff,  charge  d'affaires  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  at 
Carlsruhe. 

MEYER,  Felix,  1658-1713;  b.  Switzerland;  studied  art  at  Nuremberg,  and  afterwards 
luider  Ermels,  a  landscape  painter.  He  then  went  to  Italy  to  continue  his  studies,  but 
the  climate  proving  injurious  to  his  health,  he  returned  to  Switzerland.  He  studied,  and 
represented  henceforth  in  his  pictures,  the  scenery  of  his  country.  He  was  not  successful 
as  a  figure  painter;  but  as  a  landscape  painter  he  united  a  quick  imagination  with  great 
technical  skill  and  swiftness  of  execution.  In  illustration  of  the  latter  quality,  the  story 
is  told  that  he  was  one  day  asked  by  the  abbot  of  St.  Florian,  in  Upper  Austria,  the 
proper  design  for  painting  in  fresco  two  great  rooms  in  the  abbey,  which  the  artist 
engaged  seemed  unable  to  decorate  in  a  suitable  manner.  Meyer  at  once  sketched  with  a 
piece  of  charcoal  the  objects  of  natural  scenery  about  the  abbey  which  seemed  to  him 
worthy  to  be  included  in  the  frescos;  and  the  abbot,  impressed  with  his  facility  and 
fertile  invention,  employed  him  to  carry  out  in  fresco  the  charcoal  sketches.  Thence- 
forward his  work  received  the  patronage  of  the  nobility.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
assumed  a  new  manner  in  his  pictures,  and  his  productions  in  this  later  manner  are  by 
no  means  equal  to  his  earlier  work, 

MEYER,  Heinrich  August  Wilhelm,  Th.D.,  1800-73;  b.  Gotha,  In  1831  he 
appeared  as  an  exegetical  commentator  on  the  New  Testament,  displaying  sound  learn- 
ing and  acute  criticism,  combined  with  evangelical  sentiments.  His  commentaries  are 
highly  esteemed.  Besides  his  commentaries,  he  edited  an  important  work  on  the  evan- 
gelical confession,  and  preached  for  many  years  in  the  church  at  Hanover,  An  Eng- 
lish translation  of  his  commentaries  is  now  publishing  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Drs,  W,  P.  Dickson,  of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  F,  Crombie,  of  St, 
Mary's  college.  Those  on  Galatiaus,  Romans,  and  the  Gospel  of  John  have  already 
appeared.     Their  value  is  very  great, 

MEYER,  Jean  George  (Meyer  von  Bremen),  b.  in  Bremen,  1813;  student  1833-42 
in  the  art  school  of  Diisseldorf,  where  he  opened  a  studio.  His  first  productions  were 
religious  works  of  large  size,  but  the  spirit  of  Meissonier  soon  possessed  him,  and  he 
commenced  that  series  of  domestic  subjects  on  diminutive  canvas  of  which  the 
exquisite  finish  and  natural  pathos  have  made  his  name  a  household  word  on  two  con- 
tinents. In  1852  he  established  himself  in  Berlin,  and  so  great  has  been  the  demand  for 
his  pictures  that  they  have  generally  been  sold  into  private  hands  before  they  could  be 
placed  in  the  great  exhibitions.  Their  usual  small  size,  and  lively  tone  as  Avell  as  deli- 
cacy of  finish,  make  them  peculiarly  valuable  as  parlor  pictures.  Among  his  well- 
known  paintings  are  "The  Widow's  Evening  Prayer  with  Her  Children,"  which  has 
been  engraved;"  "  Inundated;"  "The  Return  of  the  Soldier  of  the  Landwehr,"  also 
engraved;  "  The  Very  Small  Brother,"  engraved;  "The  First  Prayer, "  engraved;  "  The 
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Repentant  Daughter;"  "Grandfather's  Visit;"  "Fisherman's  Children,"  Tlie  first 
named  and  "  Tlie  Very  Small  Brother  "  were  exhibited  at  the  Paris  exposition  of  1855. 
A  considerable  number  of  his  paintings  are  now  in  the  United  States. 

MEYER,  JoH\NN  Heinrich,  1759-1833;  b.  Switzerland;  studied  painting  at 
Zurich,  under  Flissly,  brother  of  the  well-known  royal  academician,  Henry  Fuseli. 
In  1784  he  went  to  Home,  where  he  met  Goethe,  with  whom  he  contracted  a  friendship 
so  intimate  that  he  was  known  in  Germany  by  the  name  of  "Goethe-Meyer."  After 
spending  some  time  in  Venice,  Naples,  and  other  Italian  cities,  he  returned  to  Zurich  in 
1787.  He  made  at  Naples  the  acquaintance  of  Tischbein,  and  of  Herder,  who  was 
making  a  tour  of  Italy  as  an  attache  in  the  service  of  the  duchess  of  Weimar.  In  1792  he 
visited  Goethe  at  Weimar,  and  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  the  Weimar  school 
of  design.  Three  years  later  he  revisited  Italy,  again  passing  much  of  his  time  at 
Naples  and  Florence.  In  1797  he  returned  to  Weimar,  which  became  henceforth  his 
home.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  court  and  the  literary  men  and  scholars  at 
Weimar.  He  was  honored  with  the  title  of  Ilofrath,  and  in  1807  was  made  a  director 
of  the  academy  there.  He  continued  his  intimacy  with  Goethe,  who  consulted  him  on 
all  matters  of  art;  and  many  of  the  critical  portions  of  Goethe's  works  on  art,  such  as 
K'/nst  und  Alttrthum,  and  Winckelmann  und  sein  Jahrliundert  are  to  be  credited  to 
Meyer.  As  a  painter,  his  production  was  scanty.  There  is  an  allegorical  frieze  by  him 
in  the  palace  at  Weimar,  and  he  left  a  few  water-colors,  for  the  most  part  sketches  from 
ancient  works  of  art.  It  was  as  a  writer  on  the  history  and  theory  of  art,  and  par- 
ticularly' of  Greek  and  Roman  art,  that  he  acquired  authority.  He  published,  with  ex- 
tensive annotations  of  his  own,  the  works  of  Winckelmann.  These  notes  he  subse- 
quently expanded  into  a  general  history  of  Greek  art,  which  appeared  at  Dresden  in 
1820,  under  the  name  of  Geschichte  der  "^Bildenden  Kiinste  bei  den  Grlechen.  A  third  vol- 
ume of  this  work  was  published  by  Reimer,  after  Meyer's  death,  as  Geschichte  der  Bil- 
denden  Kiinste  bci  den  Grlechen  und  Boniern. 

MEYERS,  a  CO.  in  s.  central  Dakota;  drained  by  the  s.  fork  of  White  river  and  by 
the  Keyapaha  which  separates  it  on  the  s.  from  Nebraska;  1400  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  115 — 29 
of  foreign  birth.  The  soil  is  undulating  and  broken.  As  the  country  is  very  sparsely 
settled,  there  is  little  agriculture  and  no  manufacturing. 

MEYR,  Melchior,  1810 — 71;  b.  Germany;  educated  at  Munich  and  Heidelberg.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  as  a  poet,  at  the  age  of  25,  and  as  a  prose  writer  three  j^ears 
later.  His  most  important  works  are  Stories  from  the  Ries,  1856-60;  God  and  his  King- 
dom, 1860,  with  its  sequel,  Emilia,  1863;  Charles  the  Bold,  1862;  and  Talks  with  an  Oaf 
{Grobrian),  1866. 

MEYRICK,  Frederick,  b.  England,  1826;  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  was  successively  scholar,  fellow  and  tutor;  graduated  in  1847,  and  has  held  the 
university  offices  of  select  preacher  and  public  examiner.  In  1856  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  queen's  AVhitehall  preachers,  in  1859  inspector  of  schools,  and  in  1869  became 
rector  of  Blickling  with  Erpingham  in  Norfolk.  He  was  the  chief  agent  in  establishing 
the  Anglo-Continental  society  for  making  known  the  principles  of  the  English  church  in 
foreign  countries,  and  published  several  controversial  treatises  in  Latin,  Spanish,  Italian, 
etc.  He  is  the  author  of  Practical  Working  of  the  Church  in  Spain;  The  Moral  Theology 
of  the  Uiurch  of  Rome;  The  Outcast  and  Poor  of  London;  The  Wisdom  of  Piety ;  But  isn't 
Kingsle.y  Right  after  All?;  On  Dr.  Newman's  Rejection  of  Liguori's  Doctrine  of  Equivoca- 
tion. He  has  contributed  also  to  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  to  the  Speaker's 
Commentary  edited  by  Canon  Cook. 

:MEYRICK,  Sir  Samuel  Rush,  ll.d.,  1783-1848,  b.  England;  educated  at  Oxford. 
He  married  at  the  age  of  20,  against  the  wishes  of  his  father,  who  disinherited  him.  In 
1810  he  published  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Cardigan.  He  was  now 
called  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  law  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  courts.  In  1814, 
in  association  with  capt.  Charles  Hamilton  Smith,  he  published  a  book  on  the  Costume 
of  the  Original  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands.  But  his  chief  antiquarian  work  did 
not  appear  till  1824,  under  the  title  of  A  Cntical  Enquiry  into  American  Armor,  in 
3  vols.  4to.  He  assisted  rev.  T.  D.  Fosbroke,  in  1825,  in  the  publication  of  The  Encyclo- 
pcRdia  of  Antiquities.  In  the  next  year,  he  arranged  the  arms  and  armor  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  two  years  later,  he  performed  the  same  service  at  Windsor  castle,  at  the 
request  of  George  IV.  He  wns  knighted  by  William  IV.,  in  1832.  He  had  already  built 
near  Goodrich  castle  on  the  Wye,  a  house  called  Goodrich  court,  arranged  to  exhibit  his 
collection  of  armor,  an  account  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  Joseph  Skelton's  Engraved 
Illustrations  of  Ancient  Armor.  In  1836  sir  Samuel  furnished  the  text  to  Henry  Shaw's^ 
Specimens  of  Ancient  Furniture.  His  last  important  publication  was  Lewis  Dunne's' 
Heraldic  Visitation  of  Wales,  which  appeared  in  1846. 

MEZERAY,  Francois  Eudes  de,  1610-83;  b.  in  Seez,  France;  educated  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Caen;  was  for  a  time  in  the  commissary  department  of  the  army.  Its  labors 
proving  distasteful,  he  conimenced  writing  in  light  literature,  and  perceiving  that  his- 
torical literature  v.-as  not  of  a  high  order  at  that  time,  conceived  the  notion  of  sui)plying 
the  want.  His  labors  attracted  the  attention  of  Richelieu.  The  first  vol.  of  his  History 
of  France  appeared  in  1643  in  quarto,  illustrated.     Industrious,  independent,  and  super- 
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cilious  towards  liis  predecessors,  he  produced  a  work  that  placed  him  temporarily  at  the 
height  of  fame.  Richeheu  sustained  him.  In  1651  he  had  published  the  3d  vol.,  and  been 
made  a  member  of  the  academy.  His  style  is  vigorous  and  original,  and  though  far  less 
thorough  than  modern  historians, "  his  sagacity  often  supplies  his  lack  of  knowledge."  After 
ihe  History  of  France  was  completed,  he  made  a  translation  of  "  The  History  of  the  Turks  " 
by  Chalcondyle.  During  the  Avars  of  the  Fronde  he  mingled  in  the  wordy  war  of 
pamphlets,  poems,  madrigals,  and  satires,  with  a  profuse  pen,  distinguished  more  by  its 
grossness  than  its  wit;  and  largely  aimed  at  cardinal  Mazarin  and  his  belles  nieces.  For 
the  history  of  France  in  the  16th  c,  which  was  near  to  him,  he  is  still  the  highest  histor- 
ical authority  of  his  time. 

MEZEREON,  the  bark  of  daphne  mezereum,  Lin. ;  daphne  gnidum,  Lin. ;  and  daphne 
laureola,  Lin.  Natural  order  thymelacece.  These  three  plants  are  small  shrubs  from  2  to 
4  ft.  high.  Daphne  mezereum  has  rose-red,  sessile,  fragrant  flowers,  in  small  clusters, 
preceding  the  deciduous  leaves.  It  is  indigenous  to  hilly  and  mountainous  regions  of 
Europe,  extending  to  the  Arctic  circle  and  eastward  to  Siberia.  The  other  two  species 
grow  in  southern  Europe,  D.  laureola,  spurge  laurel,  has  large  evergreen  leaves  and 
yellowish-green  flowers  in  axillary  clusters.  D.  gnidum,  spurge  flax,  has  narrow, 
annual  leaves,  and  small  white  flowers  in  terminal  racemes.  Mezereon  bark  occurs  in 
commerce  in  long  bands  about  one-half  an  in.  wide  and  one-twentieth  an  in.  thick, 
folded  and  tied  together  in  bundles,  or  rolled  up  into  flat  disks.  The  dried  bark  is 
inodorous,  but  has  a  persistently  acrid  and  burning  taste.  The  bark  of  D.  gnidum  is 
darker,  and  that  of  D.  laureola  is  more  gray  and  has  a  greenish  bast.  They  resemble 
mezereon  in  acridity.  The  root  bark  of  the  three  species  is  the  strongest,  but  the  stem 
bark  is  the  more  common.  It  is  used  as  an  adjunct  to  sarsaparilla  in  making  the  com- 
pound decoction  and  the  compound  extract  of  that  drug.  Ancient  and  modern  authori- 
ties assign  to  mezereon  irritant  qualities,  and  it  was  long  ago  used  as  an  emetic,  purga- 
tive, cholagogue,  emmeuagogue,  and  sudorific.  It  has  produced  narcotism  and  convul- 
sions, acrid  and  blood-red  urine,  and  death  has  sometimes  followed  its  experimental  use 
on  animals.  In  medicinal  doses  the  decoction  causes  salivation  and  incieased  cutaneous 
and  mucous  secretions,  described  as  having  a  peculiar  odor.  A  case  is  recorded  of  a 
girl  upon  whose  cheek  the  fresh  juice  had  been  rubbed.  This  was  followed  by  a  vesic- 
ular eruption,  fever,  internal  disorders,  and  after  a  period  of  nine  months,  death.  Not- 
withstanding this,  it  is  still  used  as  a  local  irritant  in  the  form  of  the  juice,  and  that  of 
an  ointment.     It  ones  had  a  reputation  for  curing  skin  diseases. 

MEZIERES,  Alpiied,  b.  at  Rehon  on  the  Moselle  in  1826;  educated  in  Paris;  pro 
fessor  of  foreign  literature  at  Nancy  in  1854,  and  afterwards  assistant  professor  of  the 
same  in  Paris.  Among  his  published  works  are  Memoire  sur  le  PelioiietVOssa,  1853, 
Shakespeare,  ses  (Euvres  etses  Critiques,  1861 ;  Predecesseurs  et  Gontemporains  de  Shakespeare, 
1863.  The  last  two  works  were  crowned  by  the  French  academy.  Contemporains  et 
Successors  de  Shakespeare,  1864;  Dante  et  V Italic  Nouvelle,  1865;  Charades  et  les  HoftioDymes 
ou  I' Art  de  s'Instruire  en  s'Amusant,  1866;  Petrarch,  1867;  and  Recits  de  I'lnvctsion,  Alsace 
et  Lorraine,  1871. 

MEZZO  signifies  middle,  or  mean,  and  is  generally  used  in  music  in  conjunction  with 
some  other  word,  as  mezzo-forte — moderately  loud;  mezzo-piano — rather  soft;  mezza- 
voce — Avith  a  moderate  strength  of  tone;  mezza-orchestra,  with  half  the  orchestra,  etc. 
When  written  alone  and  applied  to  the  grand  piano-forte  it  denotes  that  the  pedal  is  to 
be  used,  avoiding  one  of  the  sets  of  strings. 

MEZZOTINTO,  a  style  of  engraving  on  copper  and  steel  which  was  very  popular 
during  the  first  half  of  the  19th  c.  in  England  and  America,  being  applied  to  reproduc- 
tion of  works  of  the  masters;  and  also  to  the  illustration  of  subjects  for  the  class  of  gift- 
books  known  as  "annuals,"  and  which  were  greatly  in  vogue  between  1820  and  1860. 
In  this  style  of  engraving,  which  essentially  differs  from  every  other,  the  surface  of  the 
plate  is  first  indented  or  hacked  all  over  by  the  action  of  an  instrument  something  like  a 
chisel,  with  a  toothed  or  serrated  edge,  called  a  cradle,  or  mezzotinto  grounder.  This 
tool,  being  rocked  to  and  fro  in  many  directions,  indents  or  barbs  the  plate  uniformly 
over  its  face,  and  produces  what  is  called  the  mezzotinto  grain  or  ground.  The  barb  or 
nap  thus  produced  retains  the  printing-ink;  and  if  in  this  state  of  preparation  an 
impression  were  taken  from  the  plate  upon  paper,  it  would  be  uniformly  of  a  deep  black 
color.  The  directions,  or  ways,  as  they  are  technically  called,  given  to  the  grounding- 
tool  are  determined  by  a  regulated  plan,  and  for  this  purpose  an  ingenious  sort  of  scale 
is  used  which  enables  the  workman  to  pass  over  the  plate  in  almost  any  number  of  direc- 
tions without  repeating  any  one  of  them.  The  mezzotinto  ground  being  tlius  laid,  it  is 
at  this  period  that  the  business  of  the  artist  properl}^  conmiences.  Having  traced  or 
drawn,  with  a  pencil  or  other  instrument,  his  outline  upon  the  paper  (unless,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  this  should  have  been  etched  by  the  ordinary  process  previous  to  the 
mezzotint  ground  having  been  laid),  he  proceeds  to  remove  the  nap  or  ground,  in  con- 
formity with  the  design,  from  all  those  parts  which  are  not  intended  to  be  perfectly 
black  in  the  impression.  The  instruments  required  for  this  purpose  are  scrapers  and 
burnishers;  with  the  former  he  scra.pes  away  more  and  more  of  the  ground  in  proportion 
to  the  brightness  of  the  light,  and  the  burnishers  are  used  to  produce  perfect  whiteness 
where  it  is  required,  as  the  high  lights  on  the  forehead  or  tip  of  the  nose,  or  white  linen 
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in  a  portrait,  etc.  As  the  work  proceeds  it  may  be  blackened  with  ink,  applied  with  a 
printer's  ball  or  otherwise,  to  ascertain  the  ellect;  after  which  tiie  scraping  may  again  be 
proceeded  with,  the  artist  taking  care  always  to  commence  where  the  strongest  lights  are 
intended  to  appear.  The  great  facility  with  which  mezzotinto  engraving  can  be  executed, 
as  compared  with  line-engraving,  was  the  principal  cause  of  its  popuhirity  in  the  days  of 
the  height  of  its  success.  But  it  also  possesses  peculiar  advantages  of  richness  of  color, 
capacity  for  broad  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  and  mellowness  of  tone,  which  adapt  it 
for  certain  classes  of  work,  and,  in  its  proper  place,  enable  it  to  produce  effects  not 
otherwise  attainable.  The  richness  and  depth  of  the  shadows  in  this  kind  of  engraving 
are  measurably  balanced,  however,  in  the  corresponding  poverty  of  the  lights.  Where 
these  occur  in  masses  in  mezzotinto-engraving  the  effect  is  cold  and  unsatisfactory.  At 
first  copper  was  used  in  the  production  of  mezzotinto-engraving,  but  steel  plates  eventu- 
ally superseded  them,  on  account  of  the  greater  scope  which  its  hardness  afforded  to  the 
tools  employed,  and  also  the  very  much  larger  capacity  for  impressions  of  steel  plates. 
The  legwnd 'which  associates  the  name  of  prince  Rupert  with  the  discovery  of  the  art 
of  mezzotinto-engraving  is  an  interesting  one;  and,  as  the  Italians  say,  si  non  e  mro,  ehen 
trocato.  It  is  said  that  the  prince  observed  one  morning  a  soldier  engaged  in  cleaning  his 
musket,  removing  from  it  the  rust  which  the  night-dew  had  occasioned;  and  perceiving 
upon  it,  as  he  thought,  some  resemblance  to  a  figure,  it  occurred  to  him  whether  or  not, 
by  corroding  or  grounding  a  plate  all  over  in  a  manner  resembling  the  rust,  he  might  not 
afterwards  scrape  away  a  design  upon  it,  from  which  impressions  might  be  obtained.  It 
is  alleged  that  he  succeeded,  and  thereby  accomplished  the  invention.  Unfortunately  for 
the  claim  set  forth  in  behalf  of  prince  Rupert,  it  has  been  proven  groundless,  and  the 
prince  is  accused  of  having  learned  the  art  from  its  original  inventor  or  discoverer.  This 
was  Louis  von  Siegen,  a  lieut.col.  in  the  service  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and 
his  first  work  which  w^as  published  w\as  a  portrait  of  the  princess  Amelia-Elizabeth  of 
Hesse,  proofs  of  which  before  letter  bear  the  date  1642,  or  fifteen  years  anterior  to  the 
earliest  of  prince  Rupert's  dates.  This  method  of  illustration  w^as  not  only  adopted  by 
sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  but  even  employed  in  so  important  a  work  ns  Turner's  Liber  Studi- 
orum.  In  the  United  States  the  mezzotinto  style  was  a  favorite  with  magazine  pub- 
lishers in  the  early  days  of  that  kind  of  literature,  being  introduced  from  England  by 
John  Sartain,  an  expert  mezzotint  engraver,  in  1830.  He  published  Sartain's  Magazine, 
illustrated  after  this  fashion.     See  Engraving. 

MI  ALL,  Edwakd,  b.  England,  1829;  educated  at  the  Protestant  dissenters'  college  in 
Wymondley,  Ilerfortshire,  where  he  studied  for  the  ministry.  He  was  for  three  years  a 
minister  of  the  Independent  church  at  Ware,  and  was  afterwards  settled  in  the  same 
capacity  at  Leicester.  In  1841  he  left  Leicester  for  London,  where  he  established  the 
Nonconformist,  which  he  still  owns  and  edits,  and  wiiich  remains  the  chief  organ  of  the 
English  dissenters.  He  contested,  unsuccessfully,  a  seat  in  parliament  in  1845  and  1847; 
but  was  returned  from  Roclidale  in  1852.  He  was  defeated  in  1857,  but  sat  for  Bradford 
from  1869  to  1874.  He  is  a  leader  of  the  movement  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Eng- 
lish church,  and  a  supporter  of  universal  suffrage.  The  adherents  of  the  views  which  he 
represents  gave  him.  in  1873,  a  purse  of  £10,000  in  recognition  of  his  services  as  editor 
and  member  of  parliament  in  behalf  of  complete  civil  and  religious  equality.  He  has 
written  a  lunnber  of  works  in  support  of  his  ideas — Vieics  of  the  Voluntary  Principle, 
l)uljlished  in  1845;  Ethics  of  Nonconformity,  1848;  The  British  Churches  in  Relation  to  the 
British  People,  1849;  Title- Deeds  of  the  Church  of  England  to  her  Parochial  Endoicments, 
1861.  Of  a  less  polemical  character  is  his  An  Editor  off  the  Line;  or  Wayside  Musings  and 
Reminiscences,  1865. 

MIAMI,  a  CO.  in  n.  Indiana,  crossed  centrally  by  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  the 
Evansville  and  Terre  Haute  railroad,  the  Eel  River  railroad,  and  the  Indianapolis,  Peru 
and  Chicago,  and  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  railroads;  380  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
24,083—22,843  of  American  birth,  240  colored.  It  is  drained  by  the  Wabash,  Eel,  and 
Mississinewa  rivers,  and  Pipe  creek.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  rising  much  higher  than  the  interior  plains;  a  large  proportion  being  covered 
^yith  hard  wood  forests,  oak  openings,  and  groves  of  sugar-maple  trees.  Its  soil  is  fer- 
tile, especially  the  bottom  lands,  producing  tobacco,  wool,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  wine, 
dairy  products,  hops,  flax,  maple  sugar,  sorghum,  honey,  and  grain.  Stock  raising  i8 
extensively  carried  on,  and  there  is  much  valual)le  water  power.  Its  manufactories 
include  a  brewery,  woolen  factories,  cabinet-making  establishments,  and  manufactories 
of  carriages,  lumber,  furniture,  cigars,  agricultural  implements,  etc.  Seat  of  justice, 
Peru. 

MIAMI,  a  CO.  in  e.  Kansas,  having  the  state  line  of  Mississippi  for  itfl  e.  boundary; 
intersected  centrally  by  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  railroad,  and  the  Osage 
branch  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  forming  a  junction  at  Paola;  600  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'80,  17,818—16,677  of  American  birth,  902  colored.  Its  surface  is  undulating  and  spreads 
out  into  broad  prairies  with  a  small  proportion  of  woodland.  It  is  drained  by  the  Osage 
river,  or  Marais  des  Cygnes,  and  Peoria,  Wea,  and  Pottawatomie  creeks.  Live  stock  is 
raised,  and  the  fertile  soil  produces  Indian  corn,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  wool,  and  the 
products  of  the  dairy.     Limestone  is  the  foundation  of  the  soil,  and  it  contains  beds  of 
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bituminous  coal;  petroleum  is  also  found.     Among  its  manufactories  are  carriage  shops, 
and  it  ha§  saw-mills,  and  wind-mills  for  grain.     Seat  of  justice,  Paola. 

MIAMI,  a  CO.  in  s.w,  Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Great  Miami  river,  and  drained  by 
Greenville  and  Stillwater  creeks;  400  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  36.178—34,039  of  American  birth, 
1,176  colored.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Dayton  and  Michigan  railroad,  and  the  Columbus, 
Chicago  and  Indiana  Central  railroad,  crossing  it  centrally,  and  forming  a  junction  at 
Piqua,  and  the  Miami  and  Erie  canal,  following  the  general  course  of  the  Dayton  and 
Michigan  railroad,  and  the  Great  Miami  river.  Its  surface  is  undulating  and  well 
wooded,  particularly  in  the  e.  portion.  It  has  limestone  quarries  in  the  w.,  and  the  soil 
having  generally  an  under-stratum  of  Silurian  limestone,  is  very  fertile,  and  produces 
large  quantities  of  fruit,  grain,  tobacco,  wool,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  dairy  products, 
flax,  maple  sugar,  sorghum,  and  hone}^  Live  stock  is  an  important  commodity.  Tlie 
extensive  hydraulic  power  of  the  river  is  utilized,  and  its  trade  in  grain  is  considerable. 
Among  its  manufactories  are  tanneries,  distilleries,  breweries,  spring-wagon  and  wheel 
works,  machine  shops,  and  oil  mills;  other  manufactures  are  carriages,  furniture,  wool, 
clothing,  brick,  and  metallic  wares.     Seat  of  justice,  Troy. 

MIAMIS,  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  great  Algonquin  famil5^  and  whose  habitat  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Green  bay  (Wisconsin)  as  early  as  1658,  when  they  were  found  there 
by  the  French.  They  were  also  discovered  in  1670  about  the  Fox  river,  to  the  number 
of  8,000,  and  disclosing  social  and  tribal  conditions  of  a  more  elevated  character  than 
those  usual  among  the  tribes  so  far  north.  They  occupied  a  village  of  houses  made  of 
matting,  and  surrounded  by  a  palisade;  and  their  chief  displayed  several  of  the  adjuncts 
of  rank  and  authority.  Later,  this  tribe  was  collected  on  the  St.  Joseph's  river,  and  in 
1683  they  were  at  war  with  the  Sioux  and  the  Iroquois  at  the  same  time,  being  aided  by 
the  Illinois,  who  were  friendly  to  them,  in  their  struggle  with  the  latter.  They  afterwards 
became  inimical  to  the  French,  and  made  overtures  to  the  English,  being  by  this  time 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Hurons,  and  threatening  the  Chippewas.  The  Miamis  were 
in  fact  a  warlike  tribe,  and  not  a  little  aggressive.  In  1705  the  French  brought  about  a 
war  between  them  and  the  Ottawas.  Finally,  when  the  French  and  English  wai'  broke 
out,  they  were  in  doubt  to  which  side  to  ally  themselves,  but  generally  supported  the 
English  and  made  depredations  on  the  French.  Yet  when  the  French  were  driven  out 
of  that  part  of  the  country  the  Miamis  united  with  Pontiac  in  the  capture,  of  the  Britisii 
forts,  St.  Joseph's  and  Miami ;  and  when  the  American  revolution  began  they  opjjosed 
the  patriots  and  sided  with  the  English.  After  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  they 
continued  to  oppose  the  settlement  of  the  country  by  the  whites,  and  in  1790  it  was  found 
necessary  to  send  a  force  against  them  under  gen.  Harmer.  A  series  of  battles,  in  whicii 
success  veered  from  one  side  to  the  other,  failed  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  and  hostility 
continued  until  1795,  when  peace  was  made.  In  1790  they  had  been  able  to  put  in  the  field 
only  about  1500  warriors,  and  after  the  peace  they  rapidly  dwindled  in  numbers  and 
importance.  They  now  ceded  lai  ds  between  the  AVabash  river  and  the  Ohio  state  line, 
but  the  new  mode  of  living  imposed  upon  them  by  the  nature  of  the  annuity  system  com 
pleted  their  degradation.  Their  naturally  warlike  and  energetic  character  succumbed  to 
the  inroads  effected  by  an  idle  life  and  facility  for  obtaining  intoxicating  liquors;  and 
though  they  broke  into  action  and  attacked  the  whites  on  one  or  two  occasions,  their 
ancient  spirit  had  deserted  them,  and  these  conflicts  availed  them  nothing.  In  1822  their 
entire  number  amounted  only  to  between  two  and  three  thousand,  living  on  three  different 
reservations.  They  gradually  ceded  all  their  lands  to  the  U.  S.  government,  and  in  1846 
they  were  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort  Leavenworth  agency.  They  then 
numbered  only  250  souls,  and  were  dissipated  and  wretched  in  the  extreme.  About  the 
year  1873  the  remains  of  this  once  powerful  tribe,  150  in  number,  were  finally  placed  on 
the  Quapaw  reservation 

MIANTONOMOH,  the  name  of  a  sachem  of  the  Narragansett  tribe  of  Indians,  who 
succeeded  his  uncle,  Canonicus,  in  1636.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Massachusetts,  and  assisted  them  during  the  Pequot  war.  In  1642  he  conducted 
an  expedition  against  Uncas,  the  Mohegan  chief,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  was  captured 
at  Norwich,  Conn.  Uncas  surrendered  him  into  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
united  colonies,  and  his  execution  being  advised  by  them,  he  was  tomahawked  on  tlie 
spot  where  he  was  captured,  known  as  Sachem's  plain,  and  where  a  monument  in  com- 
memoration of  the  event  was  set  up  in  1841. 

MIAULIS,  Andreas  VoKOS,  1770 — 1835,  b.  Greece;  adhered  to  the  Greek  revolution- 
ists in  1821,  and  the  next  year,  was  put  in  command  of  the  Greek  fleet.  In  March  of 
that  year,  he  defeated  a  Turkish  squadron  at  Patras,  and  in  September,  another  squadron 
near  Spezzia.  In  1825  he  burned  the  fleet  commanded  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  near  Modon. 
He  left  the  service  in  1827,  upon  the  appointment  of  lord  Cochrane,  as  his  superior  in 
command.  He  was  soon  restored  to  his  old  rank,  and  stationed  at  the  harbor  of  Poros. 
He  participated  in  the  insurrection  of  1831,  and  burned  the  fleet  under  his  command  at 
Poros,  to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  He  was  indicted  for  treason,  but  the 
proceedings  came  to  nothing.  In  1833  the  naval  stations  in  the  Archipelago  were  placed 
in  his  charge.     Soon  after^  he  was  made  vice-admiral. 
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]MICAH,  PROPHECY  of  (Micah,  ante),  after  tlie  heading  contained  in  tlie  first  verse, 
is  divided  into  tliree  sections,  eacli  beginnini:^  with  "  Hear  ye,"  I. — Chapters  i.  ii,  addressed 
to  all  the  people,  describe  the  coming  of  the  Lord  in  judgment  on  tiie  transgressions  of 
Israel  and  Judali,  the  doom  of  Samaria;  and  the  march  of  the  invaders  of  tlie  land  from 
Samaria  south  to  Jerusalem;  denounce  luxury  and  covetousncss  as  the  sources  of  trans 
gression,  and  condemn  the  false  prophets  for  leading  the  people  astray;  foretell  the 
banishment  of  the  people  into  captivity  and  promise  their  return  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Lord  their  king.  IL — iii.-v.,  addressed  to  the  heads  and  princes  of  the  people,  con 
demu  their  oppressive  rapacity,  and  declare  that  as  they  had  been  deaf  to  the  ciy  of 
the  poor  in  their  wrongs,  they  too  shall  call  on  the  Lord  but  Avill  not  be  heard.  The 
false  prophets  also  who  had  deceived  others  should  themselves  be  made  ashamed.  As 
the  judges,  priests,  and  people  had  become  mercenary  in  all  their  service  all  of  them 
should  be  left  destitute,  Zion  should  be  a  ploughed  field,  Jerusalem  heaps  of  ruins,  and 
the  temple  height  a  forest.  This  second  threatening  of  judgment  is  followed  by  a 
second  and  fuller  promise  of  Messianic  times  when  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house 
should  be  exalted  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  all  nations  flow^  to  it,  and  the  peaceful 
reign  of  the  Messiah  be  extended  over  all  the  earth.  His  birth  in  Bethlehem  Ephratah 
is  foretold,  yet  his  being  from  everlasting  also  is  affirmed;  his  government,  it  is  declared 
shall  be  marked  by  divine  strength  and  majesty,  and  his  grccitness  be  extended  over 
nil  the  earth.  HI. — vi.,  vii.  The  Lord,  calling  on  the  people  the  third  time  to  hear. 
and  on  the  mountains  to  be  witnesses  of  the  controversy,  appeals  to  all  his  past  govern- 
ment over  Israel  as  approving  his  righteousness.  The  people,  answering,  complain  that 
the  burden  of  the  sacrifices  required  is  too  great  to  be  borne:  and  the  Loid  in  reply  says 
that  he  asks  of  them  only  to  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  God.  That 
they  had  failed  to  comply  with  these  demands  is  shown  by  the  treasures  of  wickedness 
found  in  their  houses,  by  the  scant  measures  used,  tlie  false  bahnices,  the  deceitful 
weights.  For  these  crimes  punishments  will  be  inflicted;  the  wheat,  the  oil,  and  wine, 
Bhail  be  cut  off.  The  prophet  mourns  the  justice  of  the  sentence,  and  acknowledges  the 
guilt  of  all  classes  of  the  people  wdio  do  evil  with  both  hands  earnestly,  the  best  of  them 
being  sharp  as  briers  and  thorns.  Yet  he  waits  for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord,  triumphing 
in  his  pardoning  mercy  which  w-ill  certainly  be  manifested  and  in  his  faithfulness  which 
will  perform  all  that  he  had  promised  with  an  oath  to  Abraham  in  the  days  of  old. 

MTCA'LI,  Giuseppe,  1776-1844,  b.  Italy;  after  prolonged  travels,  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  archapologj^  His  most  important  w^ork  is  his  Italia  avanti  il  Domimo 
de'Romani.  It  was  publislied  under  that  title  in  1810,  and  a  revised  edition,  with  exten- 
sive changes,  appeared  in  1832,  as  Storia  degli  Antichi  ropoU  ItaUani.  Raoul  Rochette 
made  a  French  translation  of  this  work.  Micali's  last  book  was  the  Monumenti  Antichi, 
which  was  issued  the  year  of  his  death. 

MICASLATE,  a  variety  of  mica-schist  (q.  v.)  containing  more  clayey  matter  than 
that  which  generally  passes  under  the  name  of  schist,  and  also  having  the  micaceous 
scales  more  finely  divided,  so  that  they  are  scarcely  visible  by  the  unaided  eye.  Practi- 
cal geologists  use  the  term  to  designate  a  condition  midway  between  mica-schist  and 
clay  slate.  Hydromica  schist,  or  slate,  is  a  thin  schistose  rock  consisting  principally  of 
hydrous  mica,  with  occasionally  more  or  less  quartz,  and  having  a  greasy  feel,  like  talc 
(q.v.);  whitish  to  pale  green,  and  darker,  in  color;  pearly  to  glistening  luster.  It  used 
to  be  called  talcose  slate,  but  contains  no  talc,  as  shown  by  Dr.  C.  Dewey.  There  are 
several  varieties. 

MICHAEL,  THE  Akchangel,  meaning  in  Hebrew,  "  Who  is  like  God,''  in  Scripture  a 
prince  among  the  angels,  whom  the  Divine  Being,  that  appeared  to  Daniel  in  human 
form,  described  as  a  guardian  of  the  -lewisli  people  co-operating  with  him  in  their  behalf, 
thwarting  the  efforts  of  their  human  adversaries  and  resisting  also  the  schemes  of  Satan 
against  them.  This  is  in  accordance  with  other  Scripture  teachings  concerning  the  angel 
Jehovah  as  directing  the  history  of  Israel  and  concerning  the  angels  as  subject  to  him 
in  the  work  of  redeeming  men.  In  the  epistle  of  Jude  Michael  is  called  the  archangel. 
and  it  is  said  concerning  him  that  "when,  contending  with  the  devil,  he  disputed  about 
the  body  of  Moses,  he  durst  not  bring  against  Satan  a  railing  accusation,  but  said.  The 
Lord  rebuke  thee."  Some  interpret  this  passage  as  affirming  a  dispute  about  the  literal 
body  of  Moses  which  the  Lord  buried  in  a  sepidcher  unknown  to  men.  Others  regard 
the  "  body  of  Moses"  as  a  symbolical  phrase  for  the  Mosaic  law  and  institutions,  in 
accordance  with  the  common  usage  among  Christians  in  speaking  of  the  church  as  the 
"body  of  (;hris^"  In  the  book  of  Revelation,  xii.  7-9,  in  language  which  is  symbolical 
whatever  its  precise  significance  rnay  be,  it  is  declared  that  "there  was  war  in  heaven- 
Michael  and  his  angels  fought  against  the  dragon  and  his  angels,  who  prevailed  not, 
neither  was  their  place  found  any  more  in  heaven.  And  the  great  dragon  was  cast  out, 
that  old  serpent,  called  the  devil  and  Satan,  who  deceiveth  the  whole  world,  he  was  cast 
out  into  the  earth,  and  his  angels  were  cast  out  with  him."  The  nature  and  method  of 
this  war  against  Satan  are  not  explained;  the  fact  itself  is  revealed  with  that  mysterious 
vngueness  which  hangs  over  all  angelic  ministration,  but  also  with  positiveness.  In 
addition  to  what  the  Scriptures  reveal  concerning  the  archangel  there  are  various  l(>gends 
connected  with  his  canonization  as  a  saint  in  tlie  church  of  Rome,  where  his  festival. 
called  Michaelmas,  is  celebrated  on  Sept.  29.     In  legendary  art  he  is  represented  as  young 
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and  beautiful,  winged,  in  armor,  bearing  the  shield  and  lance,  with  his  foot  on  the  evil 
one,  ready  to  pierce  and  bind  him.  An"  old  English  gold  coin  bearing  his  image  was 
therefoie  called  an  "augel."  Of  such  Shakespeare  speaks,  when  he  says  of  a  rich  man, 
"he  hath  a  legion  of  angels"  in  his  purse. 

MICHAEL,  the  name  of  six  emperors  of  Constantinople. — I.  succeeded  to  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  Stauracius,  in  811,  who  conducted  a  war  against  the  Bulgarians,  and  was 
a  great  and  just  monarch;  he  was  deposed  by  Leo,  the  Armenian,  a  gen.  in  his  service. 
813,  and  retiring  to  a  monastery,  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  devotional  exercises, 
— II.  was  born  in  upper  Phrygia,  of  an  obscure  family,  but  was  ennobled  by  Leo,  the 
Armenian.  The  latter,  however,  appears  to  have  become  angered  against  him,  and 
imprisoned  and  coudemned  him  to  death.  His  life  was  saved  by  the  assassination  of 
Leo,  and  Michael  was  crowned  emperor,  820,  He  was  cruel  and  arbitrary;  and  his 
attempt  to  force  his  subjects  to  celebrate  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  passover  brought  about 
a  revolt  on  the  part  of  his  gen.  Euphemius,  who  proclaimed  himself  emperor.  The 
rebellious  gen.  was  slain  near  Syracuse,  in  Sicily.  Michael  was  surnamed  "the  stam- 
merer." During  his  reign  the  Saracens  of  Spain  wrested  the  island  of  Crete  from  the 
empire,  and  in  827  the  Aglabite  Saracens  seized  Sicily.  Michael  died,  829. — III,  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Theophilus,  in  842,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother,  Theodora,  whom 
he  compelled,  with  her  daughters,  to  enter  a  convent.  In  his  reign  the  Russians  first 
appear  as  foes  to  the  empire;  and  the  foundation  for  the  separation  of  the  eastern  and 
western  churches  was  laid  by  a  quarrel  between  the  patriarch  Photius  and  the  pope 
Nicholiis  I,  Michael  was  assassinated  by  Basil  the  Macedonian  in  867. — IV,  surnamed 
the  Paphlagonian,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  empress 
Zoe,  who,  on  account  of  her  infatuation  for  him,  murdered  her  husband.  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  wars  against  the  Saracens  and  Bulgarians,  but  retired  to  a  monastery,  where 
lie  died  in  1041, — V,  succeeded  the  last-named,  who  was  his  uncle.  Having  exiled  the 
empress  Zoe,  who  desired  to  marry  him,  he  was  overthrown  by  the  people,  and  after 
having  his  eyes  put  out,  was  sent  to  a  monastery. — VI,  succeeded  the  empress  Theodora 
in  1056,  but  retained  the  throne  only  a  year,  when  he  was  compelled  to  resign  in  favor 
of  Isaac  Comnenus,  while  he  retired  to  a  monastery,  Michael  VI,  was  surnamed  Strati- 
oticus,  and  with  him  the  Macedonian  dynasty  became  extinct,  hia  successor  being  of  the 
family  Comneni. 

MICHAEL,  or  Mikail,  ROMANOFF.     See  Romanoff,  ante. 

MICHAEL  BRADACIUS,  the  first  Moravian  bishop,  at  first  a  Hussite  priest  at  Zam- 
berg  in  the  eastern  part  of  Bohemia,  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  When  the 
Moravian  brethren  left  the  national  church  and  established  a  ministry  of  their  own, 
Michael  having  joined  them  was  sent  with  two  other  priests  to  a  Waldensian  colony  on 
the  frontier  of  Bohemia  and  Austria  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  episcopacy.  They 
were  consecrated  the  first  bishops  of  the  Bohemian  brethren.  A  chtirch  council  was 
organized  of  which  Michael  was  constituted  the  president.  After  a  while  he  resigned, 
and  Matthias  of  Kunwalde  became  president. 

MICHAELMAS  T>KY  {ante),  aday  set  apart  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
to  offer  thanks  to  God  for  the  benefits  received  by  the  ministry  of  angels,  and  called 
Michaelmas  in  honor  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel,  whose  power  and  vigilance  saved 
the  church  from  her  enemies.  The  feast  of  St.  Michael  or  Michaelmas  was  instituted, 
according  to  Brady,  in  487,  and  Sep.  29  was  fixed  for  the  celebration,  the  day  on  which 
St.  Michael's  church  on  Mount  Oarganus  was  dedicated.  There  is  a  tradition  that  this 
feast  was  instituted  by  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria.  There  was  a  superstition  in  the 
10th  c.  that  on  every  Monday  morning  St.  Michael  held  high  mass  in  the  churches.  The 
Greek  and  other  eastern  churches,  the  church  of  England,  and  some  other  reformed 
churches,  continue  to  observe  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  in  order,  as  Wheatly  says  in  his 
book  On  the  Common  Prayer,'' i\\^t  the  people  may  know  what  benefits  Christians  receive 
by  the  ministry  of  angels." 

MICHAUD,  Joseph  Fran90TS,  1767-1839  ;b.  in  Savoy,  educated  in  the  ecclesiastical 
college  of  Bourg;  at  19  employed  in  a  book-store  at  Lyons;  author,  the  folloAving  year, 
of  Voyage  au  Mont  Blanc,  followed  by  other  essays.  In  1790  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  the  comtess  Fanny  de  Beauhaenais  who  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Paris,  where  he 
became  a  hearty  follower  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  espoused  republicanism  by  the  force  of 
the  current  around  him,  but  was  at  heart,  and  by  his  social  liens  remained,  a  conservative 
and  royalist.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre  he  contributed  to  the  Quotidienne  articles  so 
squarely  favoring  the  restoration  that  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  leave  Paris.  He 
was  arrested,  condemned  to  death,  escaped,  and  passed  four  years  in  Switzerland  and 
south  Prance,  occupied  in  light  literary  work.  Returned  to  Paris  in  1799;  in  1803  pub- 
lished the  poem  Printemps  d'un  Proscrit.  In  1806,  in  partnership  with  a  younger  brother, 
a  printer,  he  undertook  the  great  work  Biographie  Moderne  in  which 'the  public  men 
who  were  actively  engaged  in  the  great  revolution  were  painted  with  dark  colors. 
Michaud  was  led  into  history  by  ai request  of  Mme.  Cotton  to  write  an  introduction  to 
her  Mathilde,  which  called  for  an  examination  of  original  documents  on  the  crusades,  in 
which  he  became  so  deeply  interested  that  it  resulted  in  a  w^ork  entitled  Tableaux  Histor- 
ique  des  Trois  Premiere  Groisades,  in  the  form  of  a  romance  published  in  1807.     Michaud 
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was  made  member  of  the  French  academy  in  1812.  After  the  return  of  Louis  XVIII. 
he  was  a  pronounced  adherent  of  the  okl  dynast}-,  and  in  the  Quotidieiine,  which  he  then 
edited,  advocated  all  the  tyrannous  reactions  of  the  Bourbon  government.  His  poems 
though  numerous,  and  in  their  time  popular  with  those  who  sympathized  with  his  opin- 
ions, are  not  of  a  high  order.  His  L' Apotheose  de  Franklin,  1792,  is  interesting  to  Ameri- 
cans. Tlie  Dcrnier^Regne  de  Buonaparte,  published  in  1815,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  history  of  that  lime. 

MICHAUX,  Andre,  1746-1802;  b.  France;  studied  science  under  the  botanist  Jus- 
sieu,  and  the  astronomer  Lemonnier.  In  1779  he  traveled  in  England,  Avhence  he 
brought  into  France  some  new  plants  and  shrubs.  The  next  year  he  traveled  through 
Auvergue  and  the  Pyrenees,  and,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  introduced  several  new 
varieties  of  Spanish  grain.  In  1782  the  count  of  Provence,  afterwards  Louis  XVIIl., 
sent  him  to  Persia  on  a  scientific  mission.  On  his  arrival  he  was  robbed  b}^  the  Arabs  of 
all  his  etfects  except  his  books.  Assisted  by  the  British  consul  at  Bassora  he  went  on  as 
far  as  Ispahan,  where  he  cured  the  shah  of  a  dangerous  disease.  After  spending  two 
years  in  Persia  he  brought  back  to  France  a  tine  collection  of  dried  plants  and  seeds.  In 
1785  he  traveled  extensively  in  North  America  on  a  scientific  mission  at  the  expense  of 
the  government;  but  the  French  revolution  compelled  liim  to  return  for  want  of  funds. 
He  was  shipwrecked  on  the  voyage  to  France,  and  lost  nearly  all  his  specimens.  On  his 
arrival  in  Paris  in  1796  the  directory  would  giA^e  no  adequate  recompense  for  his  losses. 
In  1800  he  sailed  for  Madagascar,  where  he  died.  His  most  important  publications  are 
Histoire  des  Clienes  de  VAmerique  Septentrionale,  1801 ;  and  Flora  Borealis  Americana, 
1803,  It  is  said  that  much  of  the  latter  work  is  the  production  of  prof.  Louis  Claude 
Richard, 

MICHAUX,  Francois  Andre,  1770-1855:  b.  France;  son  of  Andre.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  three  times  in  the  employ  of  the  French  government,  and  made 
explorations  among  the  North  American  forests  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  Europe 
new  varieties  of  trees.  His  Histoire  des  Arbr^s  foresticrs  de  VAmerique  Septentrionale 
contains  the  results  of  his  American  explorations,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  distribu- 
tion and  the  scientific  classification  of  the  principal  American  timber-trees,  and  the  nature 
and  uses  of  their  timber.  He  also  wrote  a  w^ork  On  the  Naturalization  of  Forest  Trees  in 
France;  Journey  to  the  West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains;  and  A  Notice  of  the  Bermudas. 

3IICHEL,  Francisque  Xavier,  b.  in  Lyons,  1809,  and  there  educated.  He  went  to 
Paris  on  the  completion  of  his  school  studies,  contributed  articles  to  several  journals, 
and  soon  became  interested  in  the  literature  of  the  middle  ages.  In  1830  he  was  sent  by 
Guizot  to  England  to  examine  documents  pertaining  to  the  ancient  history  of  France,  In 
1837  he  was  in  Scotland  on  the  same  mission.  In  1839  Michel  was  called  to  the  profes- 
sorship of  foreign  literature  at  Bordeaux,  He  is  member  of  the  academies  of  inscrip- 
tions of  Paris,  Turin,  and  Vienna;  and  of  the  society  of  antiquaries  of  France  and  Lon- 
don. Among  his  original  works  are-  Job,  oules Pastoureaux,  1832;  Histoire  des  Croisades, 
1833;  Deux  Arniees  da  Regne  de  Henri  II.,  roi  d" Angleierre  1841;  Histoire  des  Races  Man- 
dites  de  la  France  et  de  VEspagne,  1847,  2  vols,,  an  unique  contribution  to  history;  Les 
Ecossais  en  France,  et  les  Frangais  en  Ecosse,  1862,  2  vols, ;  etc. 

3IICHELET,  Karl  Ludwig,  b,  Berlin,  1801;  graduated  at  the  university  of  Berlin, 
receiving  the  degree  of  pii.d,  in  1824,  The  following  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
philology  and  philosophy  in  the  French  gymnasium,  and  continued  to  hold  this  position 
for  twenty-five  years.  During  a  portion  of  this  period  he  was  also  professor  of  philoso- 
phy in  the  university  of  Berlin,  He  published  a  large  number  of  works  on  metaphysical 
sul)jects,  including  the  following:  System  der  philosophischen  Moral;  Die  Ethik  des  Aris- 
toteles;  Oeschichte  der  letzten  Systeme  der  Philosophie  in  Devischland  ton  Kant  his  Hegel; 
Anthropologic  und  Psychologie;  etc.  From  1860  he  edited  the  Berlin  Gedanke,  represent- 
ing the  philosophical  society  of  that  city. 

MICIIELIS.  Frtedricii,  b.  Germany,  1815;  educated  to  the  profession  of  theology; 
ordained  a  priest  at  31imster,  his  birthplace,  and  ])ccame  a  private  tutor.  In  1864  he 
received  the  appointment  of  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  lyceum  of  Braunsberg.  Two 
years  later  lie  was  an  opponent  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Bismarck  in  the  Prussir.n 
chamber.  Notwith>tnnding  this  fact,  he  also  opposed  tiie  Jesuitical  intiuence  and  the 
dogma  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope;  publishing  several  pamphlets  in  support  of  his 
views,  and  incurring  the  displeasure  of  Rome,  and  eventually  excommunication.  He 
wrote  in  opposition  to  the  theories  of  Darwin,  and  his  intention  appears  to  have  been  to 
reconcile  the  teachings  of  mod(!rn  .science  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
cliurch.  His  most  important  work  \^  Die  Phihsophe  PlatorCs  in  ihrer  innern  Beziehung 
zvr  Gfoffcnbarten  Wahrheit.  He  has  of  late  edited  an  anti- Jesuit  publication  called  Der 
Katholik. 

MICHIGAN,  Lake  {ante),  containing  an  area  of  about  22,400  sq.m.,  2,000  sq.m. 
larger  than  lake  Huron.  Its  banks  are  low  and  sandy,  containing  rocky  sections  of 
sandstone  and  limestone,  but  no  high  blulfs.  Inland  the  sand  hills  rise  to  the  lieight  of 
150  ft.  Its  waters  are  wearing  away  the  Wisconsin  shores  and  leaving  land  on  the 
Micliigan  side.  Its  outlet  is  through  the  straits  of  Mackinaw  into  lake  Huron  at  its  n.e. 
extremity,  near  the  old  trading-post  of  Mackinaw,  Racine,  a  city  of  Wisconsin  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  Root  river,  and  Manitowoc,  Vfis.,  r.t  tlie  moiitli  of  a  river  of  its  own  name, 
are  among  the  larger  cities  on  its  borders.  The  best  liarbors  are  in  tlie  bays,  and  are 
artiticially  formed.  Its  ishmds  are  in  tlie  n.  poition;  tlie  largest,  Beaver  island,  50  m. 
long,  and  the  Fox  islands  in  the  n.e.  It  has  2  large  bays — Green  bay,  100  m.  long,  and 
Grand  Traverse  ba}^  30  m.  long,  and  3  of  lesser  dimensions,  Little  Traverse  bay,  Little 
hay  of  Noquet,  and  Big  bay  of  Noquet.  It  has  important  fisheries;  white-fish  and  large 
trout  are  taken  and  exported  in  large  quantities,  fresh  and  canned.  The  largest  rivers 
which  empty  into  it  are  the  St.  Joseph,  the  Muskegon,  the  Grand,  emptying  into  the 
lake  at  Grand  Haven;  the  Kalamazoo,  200  m.  long,  the  Manistee,  50  m.  long,  all  in 
Michigan;  the  Fox  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  Menomonee  in  Wisconsin,  emptying  into 
Green  bay. 

MICHIGAN  (ante)  derives  its  name  from  two  Chippewa  words,  mitcJii  and  sawgyegaii, 
meaning  "lake  country. "  The  discoverers  and  first  settlers  of  the  territoiy  were  the 
French  missionaries  and  fur-traders,  some  of  whom  visited  the  site  of  Detroit  as  earh' 
as  1610,  while  in  1641  some  French  Jesuits  found  their  way  to  the  falls  of  the  St.  Mary. 
The  first  actual  settlement  by  Europeans  within  the  limits  of  the  state  was  the  mission  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  founded  by  father  Marquette  and  others  in  1668.  Three  years  later  fort 
Michilimackinac  (now  Mackinaw)  was  established.  Detroit  was  founded  in  1701  by  an 
expedition  under  Antoine  de  la  Motlie  Caudillac.  The  territory  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  with  other  French  possessions  in  1763.  After  this  event  the  Indian  chief 
Pontiac  oi'ganized  a  conspiracy  to  exterminate  the  whites,  when  a  bloody  conflict  ensued. 
The  garrison  at  Mackinaw  was  butchered,  and  Detroit  was  subjected  to  a  long  siege.  It 
was  not  until  1796,  13  years  after  the  peace  of  1783,  that  the  United  States  took  actual  pos-* 
session  of  this  region,  tliough  it  w^as  included  w^ithin  the  boundaries  of  the  northwest  terri- 
tory, so-called,  and  amenable  to  the  ordinance  of  1787.  Afterwards  it  formed  for  a  time  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  Indiana.  In  1805  it  w\as  erected  into  a  separate  territory,  with 
substantially  its  present  boundaries,  gen.  William  Hull  being  ap]iointcd  governor.  Dur- 
ing the  war  of  1812-15  the  inhabitants  were  sorely  harassed  by  the  Indians  and  the  Brit- 
ish. Gen.  Hull  surrendered  Detroit  to  the  British  under  circumstances  which  led  to  his 
trial  and  condemnation  to  death  by  court-martial.  The  sentence  was  not  executed,  how- 
ever, and  facts  afterwards  came  to  light  v/hich  partially,  or  it  may  be  wholly,  relieved 
him  from  blame.  Mackinaw  was  also  captured,  and  at  Frenchtown,  early  in  1813,  a 
number  of  American  prisoners  w^ere  massacred  by  the  Indians.  Shortly  afterwards  gen. 
Harrison  succeeded  in  driving  the  British  out  of  the  territory,  and  in  1814  a  truce  was 
concluded  with  the  Indians.  In  1816-17  a  considerable  portion  of  the  territory  was  sur- 
veyed, and  in  1818  a  large  body  of  land  ^\ns  offered  for  sale.  In  1819  the  territory  was 
authorized  by  act  of  congress  to  send  a  delegate  to  that  body.  At  different  times  from 
1819  to  1836  the  Indians  ceded  large  tracts  of  land  to  the  territory,  and  at  the  last-named 
date  all  the  lower  and  a  part  of  the  upper  peninsula  had  been  freed  from  Indian  titles. 
Partly  in  1818  and  paitly  in  1834  the  territory  now  forming  the  state  of  Wisconsin  was 
annexed  to  Michigan;  but  in  1836  it  was  erected  into  a  territory  by  itself,  and  Michigan 
v,^as  reduced  substantially  to  its  original  boundaries.  Previous  to  1823  the  legislative 
power  was  vested  in  the  governor  and  judges,  but  in  that  j^ear  it  was  transferred  to  a 
council  consisting  of  9  persons  selected  from  18  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  territoiy. 
In  1825  the  council  was  increased  to  13  members  chosen  upon  the  same  plan,  but  in  1827 
the  law  was  changed  so  as  to  provide  for  the  election  oi  the  councilors  by  the  popular 
vote.  In  1831  gen.  Cass  was  succeeded  by  George  B.  Porter  as  governor,  and  the  latter, 
dying  in  1834,  w^as  succeeded  by  Stevens  T.  Mason.  In  1835  a  state  constitution  w^as 
adopted  by  a  convention  called  for  the  purpose.  It  claimed  jurisdiction  over  a  strip  of 
land  also  claimed  by  Ohio.  There  was  danger  that  the  dispute  would  lead  to  bloodshed, 
but  in  1836  congress  agreed  to  admit  Michigan  to  the  union  upon  condition  that  she 
should  surrender  her  claim  to  the  disputed  territory  and  accept  in  lieu  thereof  a  larger 
area  in  the  upper  peninsula.  The  first  convention  called  to  consider  this  proposal  rejected 
it,  but  it  was  accepted  by  a  second  in  Dec,  1836,  and  in  January  following  Michigan 
was  admitted  to  the  union  as  a  state.  In  1847  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  from 
Detroit  to  Lansing,  the  latter  at  that  time  being  in  a  dense  wilderness.  It  is  now  a  flour 
ishing  town,  and  the  state  capitol  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  structures  of  the  kind  in 
the  United  States. 

Michigan  is  comprised  in  two  peninsulas  of  irregular  shape,  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  strait  of  Mackinaw,  connecting  lake  Michigan  with  lake  Huron,  The 
largest  of  these  peninsulas  embraces  the  wiiole  territory  lying  betw^een  these  two  lakes,  and 
at  its  s.e.  corner  touches  lake  Erie.  From  lake  Erie  to  the  southern  end  of  lake  Huron 
it  is  divided  from  Canada  by  the  Detroit  and  St.  Clair  rivers,  the  latter  floAving  into  the 
former  through  lake  St.  Clair.  The  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  state  at  the 
present  time  dwell  on  the  southern  half  of  this  peninsula,  the  northern  portion,  together 
with  the  whole  of  the  upper  peninsula,  being  very  sparsely  inhabited. 

The  upper  peninsula,  containing  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  state's  area,  is 
rugged  and  broken,  and  in  parts  mountainous.  The  Porcupine  range  of  n^ountains  is 
the  watershed  between  the  streams  flowiiig  into  lake  Superior  and  those  flowing  into 
lake  Michigan,  This  range  at  its  highest  point  is  1400  ft,  above  lake  Superior — 2,000  fl. 
:above  the  sea.     The  surface  on  each  side  of  the  mountains  presents  a  rugged  aspect, 
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with  some  picturesque  scenery  and  considerable  variety  of  soil.  At  the  eastern  end  the 
mountains  at  their  hiirhest  points  do  not  rise  more  than  400  ft.  above  lake  Sujierior. 
There  are  numerous  lakes  and  marshes,  and  great  forests,  where  pine  and  other  soft 
\v.)ods  are  the  prevailing  growths,  though  fine  groves  of  sugar-maple  are  found  in  some 
l)l.»ces.  In  some  portions  of  the  peninsula  the  forests  have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  thus 
transforming  the  region  into  a  desert.  The  n.w.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  is  celebrated 
for  its  extensive  deposits  of  copper  and  iron.  The  sugar-maple  is  found  here  in  great 
abundance  and  of  the  best  quality,  but  the  sof t  woods'are  scarce.  The  land  is  generally 
sterile.  The  northern  peninsula  is  318  m.  in  length  from  e.  to  w.,  and  from  30  to  100 
m.  in  width,  and  in  1874  contained  61,814  inhabitants. 

The  southern  peninsula,  or  Michigan  proper,  is  in  almost  every  respect  a  contrast  to 
the  northern.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  though  in  the  s.  it  is  broken  by  low  conical 
hills  rising  from  30  to  200  feet.  The  length"  of  the  peninsula  from  s.  to  n.  is  about  275  m., 
its  widtir2.")9  miles.  It  is  unequally  divided  by  a  low  water-shed  extending  from  s.  to  n., 
and  rising  at  the  highest  point  from  600  to  700  feet.  The  larger  portion  of  the  peninsula 
lies  w.  of  this  water-shed,  which  slopes  gradually  towards  lake  Michigan.  The  shores 
ou  both  sides  are  in  many  places  steep,  curving  picturesquely  around  numerous  bays 
and  inlets.  On  lake  Michigan  they  are  frequently  broken  by  bluffs  and  sand-hills  from 
100  to  300  ft.  high.     The  s.  portion  of  the  peninsula  is  very  fertile,  the  n.  portion  less  so. 

Tiie  islands  in  the  state  are  numerous.  The  principal  of  these  are  isle  Royal  and 
Grand  isle  in  lake  Superior;  Sugar  and  Nebish  islands  in  St.  Mary's  strait,  and  Drum- 
mond  island  at  its  mouth ;  Marquette,  Mackinaw^  and  Bois  Blanc  islands  near  the  n.  end 
of  lake  Huron;  and  the  Beaver,  Fox,  and  Manitou  groups  in  the  n.  end  of  lake  Michigan. 
The  pi'inciiial  rivers  are  the  Cheboygan,  Thunder  Bay,  Au  Sable,  and  Saginaw,  flowing 
into  lake  Huron;  the  Huron  and  Raisin,  into  lake  Erie;  the  St.  Joseph,  Kalamazoo, 
Grand,  Muskegon,  Manistee,  Grand  Traverse,  Manistique,  and  Escinaba,  into  lake  Michi- 
gan; and  the  Ontonagon  and  Tequamenon,  into  lake  Superior.  Most  of  these  rivers  are 
small,  though  several  are  navigable  for  short  distances.  Many  small  ponds  are  scattered 
through  the  state. 

There  is  a  coal  field  of  12,000  sq.m.  in  extent  in  the  s.e.  part  of  the  state,  but  the  veins 
are  so  far  beloAv  the  surface  that  they  cannot  be  worked  to  advantage.  The  supplies  of 
fuel  for  the  iron-works  on  lake  Superior  are  more  cheaply  obtained  from  Ohio.  Lime- 
stone is  abundant,  and  on  the  shores  of  lake  Huron,  in  the  n.  part  of  the  state,  are 
formations  which  yield  excellent  grindstones.  In  the  valley  of  Saginaw  river  salt  is 
obtained  by  boring.  The  most  productive  copper  region  in  the  world,  except  that  of 
Cliili,  is  at  the  n.w.  end  of  the  upper  peninsula.  The  veins  sometimes  bear  silver  in 
small  quantities.  The  copper  mines  are  mainly  in  the  counties  of  Ontonagon,  Houghton, 
and  Keweenaw.  The  iron  mines  are  principally  in  Marquette  county.  In  the  peninsula 
are  remains  of  ancient  mines  and  mining  implements,  which  justify  the  presumption 
that  at  some  distant  period  in  the  past  the  country  was  occupied  by  a  race  advanced  in 
civilization. 

Among  the  natural  curiosities  of  the  state  are  the  "pictured  rocks,"  so-called,  on  the 
shores  of  lake  Superior,  not  far  w.  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  They  are  sandstone  rocks  worn 
by  the  water  into  picturesque  shapes,'resembling  old  castles,  temples,  arches,  etc.,  wdiich, 
viewed  from  a  steamer's  deck,  are  unpressive  and  wonderful.  In  some  instances  the 
upper  surface  of  these  bluffs  projects  so  far  over  the  lake  that  steamers  pass  directly 
under  them,  and  behind  cascades  which  fall  from  the  summits. 

The  climate  of  the  lower  peninsula  is  so  tempered  b}^  the  proximity  of  the  lakes  that 
it  is  much  milder  than  that  of  other  regions  in  the  same  latitude.  The  northern  penin- 
sula in  winter  is  very  cold.  The  average  annual  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
two  peninsidas  is  7".  Oak  openings  and  prairies  are  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
lower  peninsula.  In  the  forests  the  i^revailing  growths  are  the  sugar-maple,  oak,  walnut, 
ash.  hickory,  elm,  linden,  locust,  dogwood,  beech,  sycamore,  cherry,  pine,  hemlock,  spruce, 
tamarack,  cypress,  cedar,  and  chestnut.  In  the  n.  portion  of  the  peninsula  the  white  pine 
is  a  source  of  wealth.  The  soils  on  the  lower  peninsula  are  well  adapted  to  the  production 
of  fruit.  Apples  are  produced  in  large  quantities.  Peaches  gi*ow  well  on  the  shores  of 
lake  .^[i(•higan,  while  grapes  are  extensively  produced  on  the  shores  of  lakes  Michigan 
and  Erie,  and  in  the  river  valleys.  Pears,  quinces,  plums,  cherries,  and  the  small  fruits 
generally,  are  rai.sed  in  perfection  in  the  interior  as  well  as  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes. 

The  extensive  forests  of  northern  Michigan  are  a  covert  for  large  numbers  of  wild 
animals,  among  which  are  the  l)lack  bear,  wolf,  lynx,  wildcat,  panther,  fox.  weasel, 
marten,  badger,  skuidt,  mink,  otter,  raccoon,  opossum,  beaver,  marmot,  hare,  rabbit,  and 
squirrel.  Deer  are  plenty  in  .some  parts,  and  the  elk  is  not  yet  extinct.  The  birds  are 
of  great  variety,  and  the  waters  of  the  state  are  well  stocked  with  edible  fish. 

As  an  a'jrrir'ullural  .state  Michigan  ranks  high.  The  number  of  farms  in  1879  was 
111,822,  end)';acing  5,785,102  acres  of  improved  and  4,530,486  of  unimproved  land — in 
all,  10,315,588  acres,  ^^umber  of  horses,  272,603;  of  milch  cows,  291,243;  of  other 
rattle.  338.910;  hogs.  493,100;  .sheep.  1,772,312;  number  of  acres  in  apple  orchards, 
229.262;  in  peach  orchards,  10,771.  The  latest  croj)  statistics  are  those  of  1878,  from 
whifh  the  following  items  are  gathered;  Bushels  of  wheat  raised,  29,511,889;  corn, 
36,663.299;  oats,  13.454.517;  clover-seed,  166,465;  barley.  806,463;  peas,  641,061;  pota- 
toes,  6,190,406;  tons  of  hay,    1,124,931:  lbs.  of  wool,  8,666,467;  bush,  of  apples  sold, 
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3  944,206;  of  peaches,  107,244;  lbs.  of  grapes  sold,  1,014,950;  bush,  of  cherries,  currants, 
plums,  and  berries,  100,493.  The  cash  value  of  farms  in  1870  was  estimated  at 
1398  240,578;  of  farming  implements  and  machhiery,  $13,711,979;  wages  paid  during  the 
year'$8  421,161;  value  of  farm  productions,  $81,508,623;  of  orchard  products,  $3,447,985; 
of  produce  of  market  gardens,  $352,658;  of  forest  products,  $3,559,682;  of  home  manu- 
factures $338,000;  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter,  $11,711,624;  of  live 
s^ock  $49  809,869.  In  1873  there  were  sold,  of  dried  fruits,  2,664.709  lbs. ;  of  cider, 
182,347  bbls. ;  of  wine,  50,858  galls.;   of  2-lb.  cans  of  fruit,  1,003,803;  of  maple  sugar, 

4  319  793  lbs.  The  aggreiratc  value  of  real  estate  assessed  in  1875  was  $308,753,036;  of 
personal  property,  $66,127>J92.  These  figures  ai'e  supposed  to  represent  but  one-third  of 
the  real  value  of  the  property. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870  there  were  in  the  state  9,455  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, giving  employment  to  63,694  persons,  of  whom  2,941  were  females  above  15, 
and  2,406  were  under  that  age.  The  capital  invested  was  $71,712,283;  wages  paid, 
$21,205,355;  value  of  products,  $118,394,676.  The  principal  industries,  with  the  value 
of  their' products  respectively  in  1870,  were,  Agricultural  implements,  $1,569,596;  black- 
smithino-,  $1,581,357;  boots  and  shoes,  $2,552,931;  carpentering  and  building,  $3,976,333; 
carriage's  and  wagons,  $2,393,328;  railroad  cars,  $1,488,742;  clothing,  $2,577,154;  coop- 
era  o-e  $1  176  768;  copper,  milled  and  smelted,  $9,260,976;  flouring  and  grist  mill  products, 
$21^174,247;  furniture,  $1,953,888;  iron  products,  $4,938,947;  leather,  $2,670,608;  dis- 
tilled and  fermented  liquors,  $1,321,286;  lumber,  planed  and  sawed,  $33,078,241; 
machineiy,  $2,330,564;  printing  and  publishing,  $1,071,523;  salt,  $1,176,811;  sash,  doors, 
and  blinds,  $1,868,596;  tobacco  and  cigars,  $2,572,523;  woolen  goods,  $1,209,518.  Other 
industries,  the  products  of  which  ranged  from  $96,000  to  $967,000  respectively,  were 
masonrv,  brick  and  stone;  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware;  wooden  ware;  ship-buildmg ; 
meat  packed;  paper;  saddlery  and  harness.  The  lumber  statistics  of  1879  show:  Num- 
ber of  mills,  64;  men  employed,  4,003;  lumber  cut.  2,289,066,855  ft.;  shingles  cut, 
6:^5  619  150.  The  salt  product  cf  1879  was  2,058,040  bbls. ;  the  vrheat  product,  10,290,200 
bush.;  product  of  iron  mines,  1,453,765  tons,  valued  at  $7,413,114.  The  total  product 
of  the  copper  mines  in  1877  was  24,958  tons;  total  product  from  1845  to  1877  inclusive, 
289,188  tons:  ingot  copper,  1877,  19,966  tons,  valued  at  $7,586,480;  total  value  of  prod- 
uct from  1845  to  1877,  $116,928,280;  total  assessments  from  1845  to  1877  by  working 
mines,  if^3,960,000;  total  dividends  paid  in  same  time,  $21,780,000;  dividends  paid  in  1877, 
$1  740. 500.     The  catch  of  fish  from  the  lakes  in  1870  was  valued  at  $567,576. 

The  value  of  foreign  imports  in  1874  was  $2,353,788;  of  exports,  $9,526,629;  number 
of  vessels  which  entered  the  ports  of  the  state,  4,682— tonnage,  1,420,317;  vessels  cleared, 
4  718— tonnage,  1,431,355.  The  foreign  trade  is  almost  entirely  with  Canada.  The 
exports  consist  for  the  most  part  of  grain,  flour,  hogs,  lumber,  beef,  pork,  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, and  railroad  cars.  The  vessels  registered  in  the  state  in  1874  were:  sailing,  368,  of 
52,907  tons;  steamers,  358,  of  68,239"tons;  vessels  built:  steamers,  34,  of  8,834  tons; 
sailing,  42,  of  15,383  tons. 

The  railroad  statistics  for  1878  were  as  follows:  Miles  of  track.  3,564;  capital  stock 
paid  in,  $148,152,011;  total  debt,  $101,373,748;  cost  of  roads  and  equipment,  $154,256,078. 
The  railroad  interests  are  represented  by  41  distinct  corporations,  but  the  roads  are 
actually  mariai!:ed  by  27  companies.  Of  the  11,552  stockholders  4,550  reside  in  the  state, 
holding  $4,685,819' of  the  more  than  $147,000,000  of  capital.  But  5  of  all  the  roads 
paid  dividends  in  1878,  viz.:  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern;  Detroit  Lansing  and 
Northern;  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern;  Michigan  Central;  and  Mineral  Range. 
There  is  a  ship-canal  about  a  mile  long  around  the  falls  of  the  St.  Mary's  at  Sault  Ste. 
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In  1873  there  were  in  Michigan  77  national  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $9,802,200;  and 
a  circulation  of  $7,139,217.  In  1879  there  were  14  state  and  14  savings-banks.  The 
capital  of  the  former  was  $874,400;  resources  of  the  latter,  $7,958,675.  The  number  of 
insurance  com.panies  authorized  to  transact  business  in  Michigan  in  1878  was  195,  of 
which  50  were  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state.  One  of  these  was  a  life  insur- 
ance company,  with  assets  amounting  to  over  $900,000,  and  risks  amounting  to 
$11,641,000.  Two  stock  fire  companies  had  risks  amounting  to  $22,000,000;  47  farmers' 
mutual  fire  companies,  with  57,000  members,  had  at  risk  $107,000,000.  From  1870  to 
1877/ the  aggregate  business  of  stock  fire  companies  in  the  state  was  as  foUoAvs:  Risks, 
$1,210,261,365;  premiums  received,  $17,071,744;  losses,  $9,817,689.  Dm-ing  the  same 
period  these  companies  paid  to  the  state  in  taxes  about  $500,000.  ^  The  number  of  life 
insurance  companies  of  other  states  doing  business  in  Michigan  in  1878  M-as  28.  The 
whole  number  of  policies  on  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  state  was  about  22,000,  repre- 
senting insurance  to  the  amount  of  $42,000,000. 

Michigan  takes  a  high  rank  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  education.  The  school 
statistics  "for  the  year  ending  Sept.  1,  1879,  were  as  follows:  Number  of  school  districts, 
6.248;  children  of  school  age.  486,933;  whole  number  attending  school,  342,018;  number 
of  teachers,  18.616;  total  wages  of  teachers,  $1,880,945;  average  monthly  wages  of  male 
teachers,  $38.69;  of  female  teachers,  $23.48.     Amount  of  inone3-s  from  preceding  year, 
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:^7:29.744;  iTceive.l  from  two-mill  tn\-.  $404,011;  from  priimirv  school  fund  (>j^2,743,519), 
.s:.*'i9,3^4;  from  district  taxes.  ^'2,049.755;  from  all  other  sources.  .$840,893— total  receipts 
tcr  tiie  year,  !$:1S48,790.  Expenditures.  Male  teachers,  $712,594;  female  teachers, 
.*i^l.lo0.8Go;  for  buildini;-  aud  repairs.  Ji5S(J4.135;  bonded  indebtedness,  $329,4GG;  all  other 
IMM-poses,  ^497,070.  The  state  normal  school,  opened  in  1853,  has  graduated  nearly 
lf)i)0  teachers.  It  is  well  organized  aud  et1i(;iently  managed,  having  four  courses  of 
instruction — common  school,  full  Knglish.  ancient  laiiguages,  and  modern  languages. 
few  states  of  the  union  have  made  more  ample  provision  for  the  higher  education  of 
youth  than  Michigan.  High  schools  or  academies,  supported  by  state  funds  and  taxes, 
are  established  in  all  the  larger  cities  and  towns;  tlie  state  university  at  Ann  Arbor,  one 
of  the  foremost  of  American  colleges  in  respect  both  of  its  endowments  and  courses  of 
instruction,  went  iiuo  operation  in  1842,  and  is  open  to  students  of  both  sexes  on  equal 
terms.  The  slate  agricidtural  college,  near  Lansing,  affords  instruction  for  those  who 
wish  to  tit  themselves  for  agricultural  pm-suits.  Besides  tliese  there  are  six  other  col- 
leges under  the  patron.age  of  tlilferent  religious  denominations,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
open  to  students  of  both  sexes.  There  are  for  women  several  seminaries  of  a  high  grade. 
The  professional  schools  equal  the  best  elsewhere. 

The  bonded  bebt  of  the  state  in  1879  was  $913,149;  and  at  the  same  time  there  were 
on  hand  applicable  to  its  payment  funds  amounting  to  $912,000.  The  total  resources  of 
the  state,  applicable  to  ordinary  expenses,  amounted  in  1879  to  $2,620,153;  the  expenses 
i)f  the  year  were  $2,019,885,  leaving  a  balance  of  $606,267.  The  trust  funds  (mainly  for 
educational  purposes)  for  which  the  state  is  accountable  amount  to  $3,419,145.  The 
new  capitol  at  Lansing,  costing  $1,390,000,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1873, 
was  dedicated  Jan.  1,  1879. 

In  1873  there  were  in  the  state  253  newspapers  and  periodicals,  of  which  22  were 
dailies,  3  tri-weeklies,  209  weeklies,  2  semi-monthlies,  1  fortnightly,  and  16  monthlies. 
According  to  the  census  of  1870  the  whole  number  of  libraries  was  26,763,  of  which 
23,761  were  private;  total  number  of  volumes  reported,  2,174,744,  of  which  1,196,113 
were  in  the  private  libraries;  423  town  and  city  libraries  had  14,207  volumes;  246  school 
and  college  libraries,  37,734  volumes;  public  school  libraries,  125,331  volumes;  1731  Sun- 
day-school libraries,  239,471  volumes;  436  church  libraries811,891  volumes;  116  circu- 
lating libraries,  53,704  volumes. 

The  principal  charitable,  reformatory,  and  penal  institutions  of  the  state  are;  the 
Michigan  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Kalamazoo,  organized  1854;  the  eastern  Michigan 
asylum,  founded  at  Pontiac,  1873;  the  Michigan  state  retreat  for  the  insane,  near  Detroit, 
under  the  care  of  the  sisters  of  cliarit}';  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  Flint; 
the  state  asylum  for  the  blind  (now  nearly  completed);  the  state  public  school  at  Cold- 
wat^er,  designed  to  "  provide  for  all  the  dependent  children  of  the  state,  whether  in  or 
out  of  the  county  poor-houses,  who  are  sound  in  body  and  mind,  to  maintain  and  edu' 
catft  them  while  temporarily  in  the  school,  "  and  until  homes  can  be  provided  for  them; 
the  state  reform  school  at  Lansing;  the  state  house  of  correction  at  Ionia;  the  reform 
school  for  irirls;  the  Detroit  industrial  school;  the  state  prison  at  Jackson, 

The  population  of  Mlcliigan  has  risen  from  551  in  1800  to  1,636,331  in  1880.  The 
iidiabitants  of  foreign  birth  numbered  in  1870  onl}'  268,000.  The  number  of  males  in 
1874  was  697,184:  of  fem:des,  636,847.  The  governor  and  other  state  ofhcers  are  elected 
once  in  tvro  years,  the  day  of  election  being  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in 
November.  The  governor's  veto  can  be  set  aside  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses 
of  the  legislature.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  of  32  and  a  house  of  rep- 
resentatives not  exceeding  100  members,  elected  for  two  3"ears,  and  meeting  every 
alternate  year  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  a 
•  •liicf -justice  and  three  associate  justices,  elected  for  8  years,  and  eligible  to  re-election. 
Tlie  court  has  both  appellate  and  original  jurisdiction.  There  are  14  circuit  courts,  each 
presided  over  b}'  one  judge,  elected  for  6  years;  they  have  original  jurisdiction  in  all 
7natters  civil  and  criminal,  and  appellate  jurisdiction  from  all  inferior  courts.  The 
salaries  of  the  supreme  court  judges  are  $4,000  per  annum,  those  of  the  circuit  court 
judges.  $1800.  A  probate  judge  is  elected  in  each  county  for  4  j'cars;  justices  of  the 
pfaec  in  every  township  for  the  same  term.  The  church  organizations  in  1870  num- 
ocred  2,239;  church  edifices.  1415;  church  property,  $9,133,816.  The  principal  denomi- 
nations are:  Baptist.  Freewill  Baptist.  Christiiifi,  Congregational.  Episcopal,  Evangelical 
Association.  Friends,  Disciples,  Jews,  Lutheran,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Beformed 
Dutch,  Reformed  Oerman.  Ronum  Catholic,  Second  Advent,  Spiritualist,  United  Brethren 
in  Christ.  Unitarian,  and  Universalist. 

The  electoral  votes  of  Michigan  for  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States 
have  been  cast  as  follows:  1836.'3  for  Van  Buren  and  Johnson;  1840,  3  for  Harrison  aud 
Tyler;  1844,  5  for  Polk  and  Dallas;  1848,  5  for  Cass  and  Butler;  1852,  6  for  Pierce  ai  d 
King;  1856.  6  for  Fremont  and  Davton;  1860,  6  for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin;  1864,  8  It 
Lincoln  and  Johnson;  1868,  8  for  Grant  and  Colfax;  1872,  11  for  Grant  and  Wilson;  1876, 
11  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler;   1880,  11  for  Garfield  and  Arthur. 

MICHIGAN  CITY.  at.  in  Indiana,  on  the  s.  shore  of  lake  Michigan  and  on  the 
Michigiin  central  railroad,  at  the  junction  of  the  Louisville,  New  Albany,  and  Chicago 
railroad  with  the  Indianapolis,  Peru,  and  Chicago;  pop.,  '70,3,985.     It  is  delightfully 
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situated  at  the  mouth  of  Trail  creek,  about  38  m.  from  Chicago  by  water,  56  m.  by  rail, 
13  m.,  n.w.  of  La  Porte,  and  140  m.,  u.w.  of  Indianapolis.  It  is  the  ceuter  of  an  impor- 
tant trade  iu  salt  and  lumber,  and  the  commerce  of  the  lake,  and  as  a  shipping  point  for 
iron  ore.  It  contains  the  northern  state  prison,  has  two  newspapers,  and  a  national  bank. 
It  has  good  schools  and  is  the  seat  of  Ames  college.  Its  industries  are  the  manufacture 
of  lumber,  wagons,  boots  and  shoes,  and  furniture;  and  it  has  planing  mills,  foundries, 
locomotive  works,  and  the  railroad  repair  shops  of  the  lines  which  center  there. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  at  Lansing  the  capital  of  the 
state,  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  It  was  established 
in  obedience  to  a  direct  provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  state,  Feb.  12,  1855,  and 
opened  to  students  May  13,  1857.  It  is  endowed  by  the  sale  of  lands  given  by  the  gen- 
eral government  to  the  state  in  1862.  Of  the  235,673  acres  so  given,  86,121  acres  have 
been  sold,  forming  a  fund  of  $275,104,  on  which  the  state  pays  7  per  cent  interest  to  the 
college  for  its  current  expenses.  The  annual  income  of  about  $18,000  is  supplemented 
by  liberal  appropriations  on  the  part  of  the  state.  The  property  of  the  college,  exclusive 
of  the  lands  and  endowment  fund,  is  $275,000.  The  college  buildings  stand  in  a  park  of 
about  100  acres,  being  a  part  of  its  farm  of  676  acres.  The  principal  buildinj^s  are  a  col- 
lege hall  for  chapel,  library,  general  museum,  and  class  rooms,  two  dormitories  with  the 
armory  in  one  of  them,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  botanical  laboratory,  a  greenhouse  witli 
propagating  houses  attached,  an  apiary,  5  farm  barns,  piggery,  carpenter's  shoj),  5  dwel- 
ling houses.  It  has  farm  gardens  of  various  kinds,  botanical  grounds,  an  arboretum, 
orchards,  stock,  etc.  Its  collections  in  natural  history  and  its  api)aratus  are  of  consider- 
able value.  Its  library  contains  about  5,000  bound  volumes  and  900  pamphlets.  The 
college  has  but  one  course  of  study,  four  years  in  length,  embracing,  besides  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  the  sciences  connected  therewith,  the  elements  of  a  general  education. 
It  has  7  professors,  and  6  other  officers,  232  students;  and  205  alumni.  Women  are 
admitted  into  the  classes,  and  one  woman  has  been  graduated.  Students  are  required  to 
labor  three  hours  each  day,  Saturdays  and  Sundays  excepted,  and  for  the  most  of  this 
labor  a  small  compensation  is  given.  The  state  has  on  deposit  arms  and  accouterments, 
and  a  volunteer  military  company  drills  once  (usually  twice)  a  week.  There  is  no  pre- 
paratory department.     President,  T.  C.  Abbot. 

MICHIGAN,  UNIVERSITY  of,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Washtenaw  co.,  Mich. ,  was  founded 
in  1837,  though  not  opened  until  1842.  Its  first  endowment  was  the  gift  by  congress  in 
1826  of  two  townships  of  land.  It  is  supported  by  the  state,  and  open  to  students  of 
both  sexes,  without  charge  for  tuition,  on  payment  of  a  small  matriculation  fee  and  the 
annual  payment  of  $15.  It  is  a  part  of  the  public  educational  system  of  the  state,  the 
constitution  providing  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  governing  body  of  the  institution,  the 
board  of  regents.  It  aims  to  complete  and  crown  the  work  which  is. begun  in  the  public 
schools,  by  furnishing  ample  facilities  for  liberal  education  in  literature,  science  and  the 
arts,  and  for  thorough  professional  study  of  medicine,  law%  and  dentistry.  While 
Michigan  has  endowed  her  university  primarily  for  the  higher  education  of  her  own  sons 
and  daughters,  she  also  opens  its  doors  to  all  students,  wherever  their  homes.  Students 
from  other  states  are  asked  to  pay  a  larger  admission  fee  than  students  from  Michigan, 
but  in  all  other  respects  their  advantages  are  the  same.  The  university  comprises  the 
department  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts,  the  department  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
the  department  of  law,  the  school  of  pharmacy,  the  homa^opathic  medical  college,  and 
the  dental  college.  Each  of  these  departments  and  colleges  has  its  faculty  of  instruction, 
who  are  charged  with  the  special  management  of  it.  The  university  senate  is  composed 
of  all  the  faculties,  and  considers  questions  of  common  interest  and  importance  to  them 
all.  Post-graduate  courses  are  provided  for  the  graduates  of  this  university,  or  for  the 
graduates  of  any  college  or  university  who  ma}""  desire  to  pursue  advanced  study  whether 
for  a  second  degree  or  not.  The  school  of  pharmacy  is  a  distinct  school,  having  a  regu- 
lar course  of  two  years.  The  libraries  of  the  university  accessible  to  the  students,  amount, 
in  the  aggregate,  to  about  36,000  volumes.  The  astronomical  observatory  contains  the 
large  meridian  circle  constructed  by  the  famous  makers,  Pistoi-  &  Martins,  of  Berlin,  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  of  the  kind;  a  sidereal  clock,  made  by  Tiede,  of  Berlin;  the  colli- 
mators for  the  meridian  circle;  the  library*  of  the  observatory,  and  the  smaller  instru- 
ments. One  of  these  is  a  chronograph  with  Bond's  new  isodynamic  escapement,  for 
recording  observations  by  the  electro-magnetic  method.  In  the  dome  is  mounted  a 
large  refracting  telescope,  with  an  object  glass  13  in.  in  diameter,  constructed  by  the  late 
Henry  Fitz,  of  New  York.  A  set  of  self-registermg  meteorological  instruments  has 
recently  been  added.  It  consists  of  Hough's  barograph  and  thermograph,  Robinson's 
anemometer  Avith  Gibbons's  self-registering  attachment  and  an  anemograph.  jMeans 
have  been  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  small  observatory  for  the  purpose  of  instruction, 
on  the  observatory  grounds  near  the  main  building.  A  fire-proof  nuiseum  building  127 
by  47  ft.,  has  just  been  erected.  The  collections  in  the  museum  embrace  6,000  miner- 
alogical  specimens;  a  geological  cabinet,  with  41,000  s])ecimens;  zoological  cabinet  with 
over  110.000  specimens:  a  botanical  cabinet,  containing  10,000  species,  20,000  entries, 
and  70,000  specimens;  exhibitions  in  archa?ology  and  relics,  embracing  memorials  of  the 
native  Indian  tribes;  collectioTi  in  department  of  fine  arts  and  history,  embracing  a  cral- 
lery  of  casts  of  the  most  valuable  ancient  statues  and  busts,  terra  cotta  models,  gallery 
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of  engravings  and  photographic  views  executed  in  Italy  and  Greece,  historical  medal- 
lions, and  copies  of  modern  statues,  busts  and  reliefs  by  the  great  masters.  The  ana- 
tomical museum  is  rich  in  valuable  specimens.  There  are  no  dormitories  and  no  com- 
mons connected  with  the  university.  The  university  (1880)  is  served  by  86  professors,  9 
assistant  professors,  and  16  lecturers  and  assistants.  Number  of  students  in  1880: 
department  of  literature,  science  and  art,  448;  department  of  medicine  and  surgery,  350; 
department  of  law,  395;  school  of  pharmacy,  81;  homceopathic  medical  college,  70;  col- 
lege of  dental  surgery,  83;  total,  1427.     President,  James  B.  Angell,  ll.d. 

MICHILIMACK'INAC.     See  Mackinaw,  ante. 

MICHOACAN',  or  Mecho'acan,  a  political  division,  or  state  of  Mexico,  extending 
over  the  tableland  of  the  same  name,  and  the  low  country  lying  between  it  and  the 
Pacific,  and  a  portion  of  the  hilly  country  s.  of  these  districts;  21,609  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'68,  618,240.  Its  n.e.  districts  are  watered  b}^  the  river  Santiago.  The  Sierra  Madre  and 
its  brandies  traverse  it  in  all  directions;  and  within  its  territory  are  the  lake  of  Patzcuaro, 
the  peak  of  Taucitaro,  and  the  volcano  of  Xorullo  (Jorullo).  The  Cerro  de  Santa  Rosa, 
in  the  district  of  Tlapujahua,  about  17,000  ft.  in  height,  is  the  highest  point.  The  moun- 
tain ridges  are  divided  by  fertile  valleys,  drained  by  the  Lerma,  Mescala,  and  other  rivers, 
and  numerous  mountain  streams.  The  largest  lakes  are  the  Patzcuaro,  already  named, 
80  m.  in  circumference;  and  Chapala,  which  is  60  m.  long  by  20  wide.  The  coast  line 
is  100  m.  in  extent,  the  only  ports  being  San  Telmo,  Maratua,  and  Buceria.  The  state 
is  divided  into  17  districts;  the  climate  is  very  variable,  the  mean  annual  temperature  in 
the  capital  being  71°  F.  The  country  has  large  mineral  deposits,  including  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  coal,  cinnabar,  lead,  sulphur,  emery,  lithographic  stone,  and  copperas. 
The  mines  are  but  little  worked,  the  annual  yield  being  at  present  a  little  more  than  one 
million  dollars,  that  of  silver  being  one-third  of  the  amount.  In  the  districts  along  the 
n.  boundary  line  cai-bonate  of  soda  is  collected.  There  are  manufactures  of  importance, 
including  sarapes  (Mexican  shawls),  blankets,  silver  ware,  flour,  and  glass.  Cabinet  and 
dye-woods  are  exported;  also  coffee,  indigo,  silk,  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  chiefly  to  con- 
tiguous states  and  to  Guatemala.  Education  is  conducted  in  this  state  through  a  system 
including  a  state  college,  53  girls'  schools,  and  28  for  boys.  Capital,  Morelia  (formerly 
Valladolid). 

MICIPSA.     See  Jugurtha,  ante. 

MICKIEWICZ,  Adam,  1798-1855;  b.  Poland;  son  of  a  Lithuanian  nobleman,  who 
pursued  unsuccessfully  the  profession  of  an  advocate,  Mickiewicz  received  his  ele- 
mentar}'  education  at  die  schools  in  Nowogrodek  and  Minsk,  and  in  his  eighteenth  year 
entered  the  university  of  Wilna,  where  his  uncle  was  a  professor.  This  university,  for 
whose  regency  the  poet  Campbell  was  at  one  time  a  candidate,  was  then  the  most  impor- 
tant educational  institution  in  Russian  Poland.  There  Mickiewdcz  became  acquainted 
with  the  Polish  revolutionist,  Thomas  Zan,  and  joined  one  of  the  patriotic  secret  socie- 
ties whicii  Zan  was  forming  at  Wilna.  He  gave  most  of  his  time,  while  at  the  univer- 
sity, to  chemistry  and  poetry;  his  first  published  poem  was  addressed  to  Lelewel, 
university  i)rofessor  of  history,  and  an  ardent  Polish  patriot.  After  leaving  Wilna,  ho 
l)ecame  professor  of  classical  literature  in  the  college  at  Kowno,  and  it  was  during  his 
residence  there  that  two  volumes  of  his  poems  were  published,  in  1822.  Like  Byron, 
Mickiewicz  "woke  up  to  find  himself  famous."  The  poems  in  these  two  volumes, 
though  of  varying  degrees  of  merit,  at  once  gave  their  author  a  reputation  superior  to 
that  of  any  native  i)oet.  ]Many  of  them  are  founded  on  old  Lithuanian  superstitions  and 
folk-songs.  Two  longer  poems  are  contained  in  this  collection:  one  of  them,  Grazzna, 
tells  how  a  Lithuanian  princess,  for  her  husband's  honor,  dies,  in  his  armor,  upon  the  field. 
The  other,  Dziady,  or  Tlie  Ancestorft,  is  a  sort  of  autobiographical  drama  of  marked 
power,  Dmochowski,  the  translator  of  Homer,  attacked  him  for  his  romanticism;  but  a 
new  school  of  rising  poets  gathered  round  him,  and  became  known  as  the  "School  of 
>Iickiewicz,"  His  popularity  with  liis  countrymen  was  raised  to  an  unbounded  pitch  by 
his  imprisonment  by  the  liussian  authorities  on  account  of  his  connection  with  the  Polish 
-ecret  societies.  His  friend  Zan  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment;  and  Mickie- 
wicz was  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment  in  Russia.  He  resided  at  fii-st  in  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  made  the  ac(}uaintance  of  Pushkin  and  other  literary  men.  His 
intimacy  with  Pushkin  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  Russian  government,  which  forced 
him  to  remove  to  Odessa.  He  traveled  through  the  ('rimea,  and  records  his  impressions 
in  the  CWmm/i  HoaneLn.  These  sonnets  became  very  popular,  perhaps  as  being  the  first 
written  in  Polish;  but  they  are  inferior  to  most  of  his  other  work.  He  lived  for  a  time 
in  the  household  of  prince  Galitzin,  the  governor  of  Moscow;  but  was  soon  allowed  to 
remove  to  St.  I^etersburg.  There,  in  1828,  he  jMiblished  Conrad  Wallenrod,  which, 
though  having  a  distinct  political  aninuis,  escaped  the  Russian  censorship.  It  relates  tho 
story  of  a  Litliuanian,  who  rose,  in  the  14th  c,  to  the  mastershij)  of  the  order  of  Teutonic 
knights,  enemies  of  Lithuania,  solely  to  have  a  better  opporttmity  to  destroy  them,  Tl»e 
intention  of  the  poem  w^is  clear  to  the  Poles,  but  was  lost  u))on  tlie  Russians.  The  work 
was  translated  into  Russian,  and  the  emperor  Nicholas  complimented  its  author.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  even  offered  a  post  in  the  Russian  service,  but  he  declined,  and  requestevl 
to  be  given  permission  to  visit  Italy  for  his  health.  His  request  was  granted,  through 
the  good  oflict'sof  the  Russian  i)oet  Zhnkovsky,  and  he  started  for  Italy,  by  way  of  German  v 
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where  he  met  Goethe.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  Rome,  where  he  became  tin  intimate 
friend  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper.  At  Rome  lie  heard  of  tlie  Polish  uprising  of  Jb^O, 
which  the  insurgents  at  Warsaw  began  by  singing  some  parts  of  his  Ode  to  Yoicili.  He  had 
gone  as  far  as  Posen,  on  his  way  to  participate  in  the  insurrection,  when  the  news  came 
that  it  was  quelled.  He  went  to  Dresden,  where  he  wrote  a  -second  part  of  iJziuiiy, 
which  appeared  at  Paris  in  1882.  This  second  part  is  likewise  autobiogiaphical,  and 
gives  an  account  of  the  poet's  imprisonment  at  YVilna.  He  here  lepretents  hmiself  in  a 
scene  which  lias  been  pronounced  worthy  of  Goethe,  as  possessed  by  the  devil,  who  is 
driven  out  from  him  by  a  priest.  His  last  work  of  any  length  was  a  poem  called  Pan 
TadeuHz,  or  Sir  ThaddciLt<,  which  appeared  in  1834.  It  is  entirely  different  in  character 
and  construction  from  the  poet's  other  works.  It  deals  with  Lithuanian  domestic  life 
at  the  time  of  the  approach  of  Napoleon's  arm^y  in  the  campaign  of  1812.  Two  years 
before  tlie  publication  of  Pan  Tadcasz  he  wrote  an  absurd  and  eccentric  work  called  A 
Book  of  the  Polish  Nation  and  the  PolisJi  PUgriniage.  In  this  book  he  attributes  all  the 
calamities  which  have  fallen  upon  Poland  to  its  toleration  of  Piotestantism.  Count 
Montalembert  translated  the  book  into  French,  on  account  of  the  warmth  of  its  Roman 
Catholicism.  He  was  married  at  Paris,  in  1834,  to  a  Polish  lad}^  named  Celina  Szyman- 
owska,  to  whom  some  of  his  earlier  verses  are  addressed.  In  1839  he  became  professor 
of  classical  literature  at  Lausanne,  and  the  next  year  he  was  called  to  the  newly  estab- 
lished chair  of  the  Slavonic  languages  and  literature  in  the  college  of  France.  His  first 
lectures  were  successful;  but  he  soon  began  to  display  a  peculiar  fanaticism.  A  Polish 
impostor,  named  Towianski,  who  had  curtd  Mme.  Mickiewicz  by  mesmerism  in  1841, 
pretended  to  have  revelations  from  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  these'  were  interpreted  by 
Mickiewicz.  The  latter  finally  ceased  to  allude  to  Slavonic  literature  at  all  in  his  lec- 
tures, but  extolled  Towianski  as  the  new  Messiah,  and  preached  the  worship  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  In  1844  the  French  government  put  a  stop  to  the  lectures,  and  orden  d 
Towianski  out  of  Paris.  Mickiewicz's  name,  however,  was  not  expunged  from  the  list 
of  professors.  In  1848,  after  the  February  revolution,  he  went  to  Italy,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  inducing  the  pope  to  do  something  in  behalf  of  Poland,  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Crimean  war  he  presented  the  cause  of  Poland  to  Louis  Napoleon,  who  sent  him  on  a 
mission  to  the  east  in  1855;  and  he  died  at  Constantinople.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  at  Paris  in  1844,  edited,  under  his  own  supervision,  by  Alexander 
Chodzke.  lite  Polish  Pilgrimage  was  translated  into  English  by  Lach  Szyrma,  and  the 
Wallenrod  by  Leon  Jablonski.  A  poetical  version  of  the  latter  work,  by  Cattley, 
appeared  at  London  in  1840.  Mickiewicz  stands  at  the  head  of  the  literature  of  liis  own 
country,  and  liis  position  in  the  general  literature  of  Europe  is  iiigh.  No  poet  of  this 
century,  except  Byrcm,  to  w^hom  he  has  often  been  compared,  has  left  more  original 
poetical  work  of  undoubted  intellectual  power  and  imagination;  but  the  prose  writings 
of  Mickiewicz  are,  for  the  most  part,  extravagant  and  feeble. 

MICKLE,  William  Julius,  1734-88,  b.  Scotland;  son  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman, 
who  had  been  assistant  to  Di\  Watts,  and  had  been  one  of  the  translators  of  Bayle's  Dic- 
tionary. After  his  father's  death  Mickle  entered  the  business  of  his  uncle,  an  Edinburgh 
brewer,  who  finally  admitted  him  as  a  partner.  He  had,  how^ever,  little  business  apti- 
tude, and  in  1755  he  went  up  to  London  to  get  a  commission  in  the  navy.  His  efforts  in 
this  direction  were  unsuccessful,  but  he  made  the  acquaintance  m  London  of  the  first  lord 
Lyttelton,  who  advised  him  to  continue  those  poetical  studies  to  which  he  liad  already 
given  much  of  his  time.  He  secured  employment  for  a  time  as  a  corrector  for  the  Clar- 
endon press  in  Oxford.  This  w^as  about  1765,  and  between  that  year  and  1770  he  pub- 
lished a  number  of  minor  pieces,  one  of  which,  an  elegiac  ode  called  Pollio,  attracted 
considerable  attention.  Concubine,  a  poem  in  the  Spenserian  manner,  appeared  in  1767, 
and  again,  with  many  alterations  and  additions,  as  -6V?'  Martyr,  some  ten  years  later.  In 
his  Letter  to  Dr.  Harwood,  and  his  Voltaire  in  the  Shades,  he  attacked  Arianism  and 
deism;  and  about  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  tragedy  called  27ie  Siege  of  Marseilles,  which 
w^as  refused  by  all  the  managers,  and  was  not  represented.  He  had  long  projected  an 
English  version  of  the  Z«.sYrt(?  of  CamoJ^ns;  and  his  translation  of  the  first  book  of  that 
work  appeared  in  1771.  He  now  left  Oxford,  though  still  maintaining  himself  by  his 
work  as  a  corrector  there,  and  removed  to  the  countr}^  whei-e  he  continued  his  ti-ansla- 
tion  of  Oamo6ns,  which  was  completed  in  1775.  This  translation,  though  severely  criti- 
cised in  England  on  account  of  its  diffuseness  and  inexactness,  secured  for  Mickle  the 
honor  of  an  election  to  the  royal  academy  of  Portugal,  during  his  residence  in  that 
country,  where  he  had  gone  in  1779  as  secretary  to  gov.  Johnstone,  and  prize-agent.  lie 
published,  while  in  Portugal,  a  poem  called  Almada  Hill.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  wrote  a  number  of  pieces  in  verse  and  prose;  the  last  of  his  productions  was  a  ballad 
called  Eskdale  Braes. 

MICMACS,  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  belonging  to  the  Algonquin  family,  and 
inhabiting  the  maritime  provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada — New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  Prince  Edward  island — and  Newfoundland.  They  weie 
found  by  the  Cabots  in  their  voyage  in  1497,  and  some  of  them  were  taken  to  England 
as  specimens  of  the  North  American  Indian  race.  They  preferred  the  sea-C(nist,  and 
were  expert  hunters  and  fishermen.  At  the  time  of  the  French  settlement  of  Canada 
there  were  believed  to  be  between  3,000  and 4,000  Micmacs  in  the  lower  provinces;  and 
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missionaries  worked  amouij:  them  with  good  results,  particularly  in  gainiug  tlicir  per- 
manent friendship  for  the  French  jK'ople.  I'hey  fought  and  pluuderetl  the  English  pcr- 
«-istently  uiiiii  17(50,  after  which  date  treaties  were  made  with  them,  and  reservations 
were  set  aside  for  them  in  New  Brunswick.  Etiorls  were  made  to  direct  their  altenliou 
to  agricuhural  i)ursuits,  but  these  were  unavailing.  This  tribe  was  ])eculiar  in  possessing 
a  system  of  hieroglyphics  of  consitlerabl}'  more  scope  tluui  existed  among  any  other  oi 
tiie  northern  tribes.  .  In  1873  there  were  3,000  Micmacs,  of  whom  2.165  were  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  1,386  in  New  Brunswick,  and  70  in  Newfoundland. 

]MI('I10NESIA  AND  ^MELANESIA,  names  of  Greek  origin,  meaning  respectively 
"  small  islands  "  and  "  black  islands."  The  tlrst  is  used  by  most  geograi)hers  to  describe 
the  Ladrone  and  Caroline  islands,  Marshall's  islands,  the  Kingsmill  group,  Radack  and 
Kalick  chains,  the  Gill)ert  group,  and  many  others  of  small  size.  All  of  these  are  in 
the  n.w.  part  of  Polynesia  and  e.  of  India,  being  all  n.  of  the  equator  and  between  130^ 
and  180°  e.  long.  The  most  important  of  the  groups  are  described  under  the  proper 
titles.  The  inhabitants  of  the  various  groups  speak  a  tongue  which  is  not  similar  to 
those  used  in  other  parts  of  Polynesia,  but  nearer  akin  to  that  of  the  ^lalays,  to  whom 
many  of  the  islanders  bear  a  strong  resemblance  in  color  and  features.  liike  most  of  the 
Polynesian  groups,  the  islands  are  of  cond  cr  volcanic  formation,  scarcely  rising  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Very  little  political  or  social  connection  exists  betvv'een  the  ditl'er- 
eut  groiiii-.  The  civilization  and  language  of  JSIicrouesia  were  evidently  derived  in 
ancient  times  from  contact  with  or  descent  from  the  Malays.  The  language  is  clear, 
flowing,  and  indicates  that  the  inhabitants  have  at  some  time  in  the  past  been  in  a  much 
higher  state  of  civilization  than  who'u  first  visited  by  Europeans.  Missionary  stations 
liuve  been  established  upon  many  of  the  islands  and  large  numbers  of  the  natives  have 
been  (Christianized.  On  the  other  hand,  the  custom  of  ships,  and  especially  whalers,  of 
using  the  islands  as  a  watering-station,  has  introduced  drunkenness,  debauchery,  and 
disease  to  such  an  extent  that  the  population  is  rapidly  decreasing.  Tiie  natives  are  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  Australasia  by  their  brown  complexions  r.nd  straight  hair.  In 
INtelanesia,  as  the  name  implies,  the  inhabitants  have  the  characteristics  of  the  negro 
race.  This  name  is  given  by  some  modern  writers  on  geography  to  that  part  of  Australasia 
lying  s.  of  the  equator  and  of  Micronesia,  and  including  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  New 
Ireland,  Solomon's  isles,  the  Louisiade  group,  New  Hebrides,  New  Cah^donia,  and  many 
small  groups.  The  nam(!  is  p-iveu  altogether  on  the  physiological  grounds  indicated, 
and  is  hardly  well  establisheil  as  a  geographical  designation.  See,  for  description,  the 
articles  under  the  names  of  the  separate  islands;  also  Polynesia,  ante. 

MICROSCOPIC  ANBf  ALS.     See  Animalcule,  ante. 

MICROTASIMETER,  an  instrument  invented  by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  for  the 
iMU'pose  of  measuring  very  minute  variations  of  pressure  caused  by  the  expansion  or 
contraction  of  any  given  body,  from  whatever  causes,  heat,  moisture,  etc.  A  part  of 
the  apparatus  is  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  the  pyrometer,  and  when  the  expan- 
sion is  caused  by  moisture,  upon  tliat  of  some  Forms  of  hygrometer.  But  the  novel  and 
unique  part  of  the  invention  consists  in  the  effect  which  the  pressure  of  the  expanding 
rod  has  upon  the  electric  resistance  of  a  piece  of  carbon  phiced  in  the  circuit  of  a  gal- 
vanic battery.  A  rod  of  vulcanite  is  used  as  the  expanding  element  when  it  is  desired 
to  use  tlie  instrument  to  ascertain  slight  variations  in  the  heat  vibrations  coming  from 
any  object,  as  the  sun,  or  a  gas,  or  electric  light.  Tins  rod  is  adjusted  in  a  strong 
frame  kept  at  an  equable  tcuperature,  so  that  no  expansions  or  contractions  shall  exert 
any  inliuence,  except  those  which  take  place  in  the  vulcanite  rod  itself.  In  the 
chamber  which  receives  one  end  of  this  rod,  or  plate,  there  is  placed  under  a  follower, 
or  slide,  a  piece  of  carbon,  which  becomes  compressed  with  great  force  upon  the 
expansion  of  the  vulcanite  rod.  If  radiant  heat  is  to  be  measured,  a  large  funnel  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  apparatus  to  gather  the  rays  and  throw  them  upon  tlie  rod  or 
plate.  When  tlie  rays  increase  in  intensity  the  rod  expands,  compres-^cs  the  button,  and 
clianges  its  conducting  capacity,  which  at  every  moment  is  indicated  by  a  galvanom- 
eter. The  instrument  has  been  used  successfully  to  ascertain  the  variations  in  the 
radiation  from  the  sun  during  an  eclipse.  It  may  also  be  used  to  note  the  variations 
taking  piaee  on  a  d\y  whea  clouds  are  passing  across  the  sun's  disk,  or  when  the 
transini.^sion  of  his  rays  differs  frorr.  increase  or  decrease  of  moisture.  It  may  be  used 
us  a  (lelicifehygrometer  by  substituting  in  place  of  the  vulcanite  rod  a  body  containing 
gelatine,  which  expands  under  tlie  inlluence  of  moisture. 

MIDAS,  a  genus  of  platyrhine  monkeys  belonging  to  the  family  hapalidce,  which 
also  contains  the  marmosets.  The  common  name  for  the  different 'specnes  is  i!c/wa?'m. 
It  has  the  following  characters:  Muz?;le  short,  facial  angle  60°;  forehead  witii  an 
appearance  of  pronunence,  arising  from  the  great  angle  of  the  upj^er  edge  of  the  orbits; 
up|)er  mciscrs  contiguous,  under  incisors  of  the  same  size  as  u])i)er;  nails  like  claws, 
cxcei)ting  tiiose  of  tlie  thumbs  Ik  hind;  tail  the  same  as  in  the  marmoset,  oi-  jacchus  of 
Geoff roy,  and  dental  formula  the  same,  except  tiiat  in  thf  '■  ttert'ie  incisors  are  more 
irregular.  There  are  seven  spec.es,  the  typical  one  being  miclas  voudia,  the  marakina  or 
silky  tamarin.  This  very  beautiful  little  monkey  is  of  a'golden  yellow  color,  vr.ryiuir  to 
a  redder  tint,  rather  paler  or.  the  back  and  thighs.  The'long  aiid  silky  hair  about^thc 
head  and  neck  form^  a  kind  of  mane,  on  account  of  which  it  has  sometimes  been  called 
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the  lion-monkey.  Its  beauty  and  gentleness  render  it  a  great  pet;  but  it  is  delicate,  and 
requires  to  i)c  kept  warm  and  dry.  It  is  squirrel-like  in  its  habits,  a  native  of  Guayanii 
and  tlie  south  of  Brazil,  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  cape  Frio.  There  is  a  black  and  red  variety, 
and  one  of  a  bright,  shining  red.  The  species  should  not  be  confounded  with  M.  leonina 
of  Humboldt,  wliich  is  probably  tlie  smallest  monkey  known.  It  is  brownish,  and  has 
a  well-developed  mane  of  that  color  which  bristles  up  when  the  animal  is  angry  so  as  to 
look  like  a  little  lion.  It  has  a  black  face,  a  white  mouth,  and  a  tail  black  above  and 
white  below.  It  inhabits  the  plains  bordering  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordilleras, 
and  is  rare. 

MIDDLE  AGES  {ante),  the  period  in  history  from  the  5th  to  the  IStli  c,  or  between 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  reformation.  Its  beginning  witnessed  the  success- 
ful invasion  of  southern  Europe  by  the  barbarians  of  the  north.  Tlie  Vandals  were 
masters  of  Africa;  Spain  was  divided  between  the  Suevi  and  I  he  Visigoths,  the  latter 
occupying  also  a  large  portion  of  Gaul;  Italy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Ostrogoths;  while 
a  tribe  of  Germans  under  Clovis  had  invaded  and  conquered  France.  The  compara- 
tively new  Byzantine  or  eastern  empire  had  already  begun  to  decline,  through  the 
weakness  and  licentiousness  of  its  rulers.  Paganism  had  been  overthrown,  and  Chris- 
tianity was  gradually  penetrating  into  the  unknown  wilderness  of  northern  and  central 
Europe.  What  were  known  as  the  "dark  ages,"  the  first  centuries  of  this  period,  had 
commenced  the  destruction  of  the  old  civilization  which  had  been  propagated  from 
Phenicia,  and  had  culminated  in  the  ascendency  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Western 
Europe,  including  even  Italy,  '"lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  barbarian  conquerors,  and 
was  a  howling  waste,  in  which  the  law  of  the  strongest  ouVy  prevailed." — The  middle 
ages  -closed  with  the  advent  of  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  Calvin,  and  the  great  battle  for 
the  freedom  of  the  human  conscience;  with  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus;  and 
with  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  by  Guttenberg,  Faust,  and  Schoffer,  and 
its  application  to  the  printing  of  the  Bible  at  Mayeuce.  In  thebeginning  of  this  period 
the  countries  which  we  have  named  were  swayed  by  incidental  leaders  and  potentates, 
and  given  up  a  prey  to  a  soldiery  who  lived  by  depredation  and  rapine.  Protection  for 
life  or  property  there  was  none;  and  even  the  savage  chieftains  of  that  ignorant  age 
soon  perceived  the  necessity  for  some  authoritative  restraint.  Out  of  this  necessity 
grew  the  feudal  system,  in  France,  Germany,  Aragon,  a  large  part  of  Italj^,  England, 
and  Scotland,  probably  occasioned  in  part  by  the  gradual  destruction  of  slavery,  and  in 
part  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  for  so  long  a  time  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
world.  It  was  natural  that  with  Rome  fallen,  Europe  should  become  divided  among 
petty  barons  and  princes,  whose  authority  could  only  subsist  so  long  as  they  were 
enabled  to  sustain  it  by  force  of  arms.  Under  these  circumstances,  each  leader  fortified 
his  possessions;  and  it  was  then  that  many  of  the  castles  and  fortresses  w^ere  erected, 
wdiose  ruins  are  to-day  the  admiration  of  tourists  in  Europe.  Every  man  who  w\ay 
capable  of  bearing  arms  was  a  soldier;  and  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  laboring  class, 
since  the  hinds  and  villains  who  did  the  drudgery  under  the  feudal  system  were  held 
to  be  but  little  above  the  brutes  whose  care  was  one  of  their  chief  duties.  Of  this  period 
it  has  been  concisely  said,  "the  peculiar  general  character  of  feudalism  is  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  people  and  of  power  into  a  number  of  petty  nations  and  petty  sovereigns; 
tiie  absence  of  au}^  central  government."  The  foundation  of  this  system  consisted  in  the 
allotment  of  land  in  fee  (Latin  feudum),  with  the  powers  of  bequest  and  inheritance,  to 
the  petty  chieftains,  who  on  their  part  agreed  to  give  their  services  and  those  of  their 
vassals,  whenever  called  upon,  either  to  repel  invasion  or  to  make  incursions  into  the 
territory  of  others.  Later,  these  barons,  counts,  and  others,  were  permitted  to  take  sur- 
names, usually  from  the  names  of  their  castles  or  vilhiges,  and  to  adopt  armorial  bear- 
ings. This  whole  movement  was  a  slow  formation  of  the  royal  and  noble  elements  of 
society  as  organized  in  future  centuries. 

With  feudalism  intervened  another  element  of  specific  influence — the  introduction  of 
monasticism  and  the  monastic  orders  throughout  Europe ;  for  the  foundation  of  mon- 
asteries in  Europe  proves  to  have  been  a  necessity  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  They 
served  as  a  nucleus  around  which  settlements  were  formed,  the  settlements  giowing  into 
towns,  the  towns  into  cities.  The  prelates  and  abbots  w^ere  feudal  nobles,  equally  with 
the  barons  and  counts.  Their  tenure  of  land  was  the  same;  and  though  they  were  not 
absolutely  required  to  perform  military  service,  there  were  many  fighting  men  among 
them  who  did  so.  while  none  were  exempt  from  furnishing  their  quota  of  armed  vassnls. 
And  as  the  church  grew  strong  in  Rome,  some  reflection  of  her  strength  was  felt  wher- 
ever her  servants  were;  until  it  was  often  the  case  that  the  lords  and  barons  w^ere  made 
to  experience  a  power  in  the  hands  of  the  abbots  that  they  themselves  did  not  possess. 
While  the  monastic  system  had  undeniable  and  great  evils,  the  teachings  of  the  monks 
led  generally  toward  a  respectable,  honest,  and  humane  mode  of  life;  and  on  such  teach- 
ings the  arts  of  peace  and  culture  began  to  take  root  and  flourish  amid  disorder  and 
depredation,  such  as  had  not  been  known  before  since  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

A  new  feature  was  after  a  time  introduced  into  the  feudal  system  by  the  occasional 
calling  together  of  an  assem.bly  of  the  feudal  lords  I )y  the  sovereign — more,  it  is  true, 
with  the  view  of  sustaining  amicable  relations  with  them  than  for  an}"  purpose  of  the 
division  cilhei-  of  power  or  responsibility.     At  first  these  assemblies  were  merely  festive 
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gatherings;  but  after  a  time  they  assumed  the  form  of  advisory,  and  at  last  of  dclibcra- 
iive  meetings,  wlien  all  legislative  enactments  Avere  considered  and  del>a'(>(l.  Tl.cre 
were  even  in  some  of  these  gatiierings  traces  of  repr(>sentative  legislation;  they  Nvcie  the 
tirst  faint  beginnings  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  a  later  age.  The  convceation  of 
the  French  states-general,  in  1802,  was  the  tirst  positive  dei)arture  in  this  direction. 
The  feudal  system  was  now  gradually  discarded.  The  i)etty  lends  of  the  early  part  of 
t!ie  middle  ages  became  the  great  wars  of  their  latter  centuries,  when  the  simple  feudal 
compact  could  not  supply  such  armies  as  were  required.  The  tendency  towards  consoli- 
dation began  now  to  be  felt,  just  as  that  of  displacement  and  separation  liad  held  sway 
after  the  fall  of  Rome.  Kingdoms  grew  into  enormous  possessions  and  great  wealth. 
Mercenary  troops  were  employed  in  war,  hired  from  monarchs  or  states  not  engaged  in 
the  conflict;  and  thus  the  idea  of  standing  armies  ready  for  emergencies  grew  into  being. 
In  fact,  centralization  of  power  began  to  be  the  law  under  which  kings  and  emperors 
were  conducting  their  policy,  while  representation  was  being  made  the  lever  with  which 
the  people  were  seeking  to  gain  greater  freedom  of  conscience  and  of  person.  This  gen- 
eral condition  spread  through  England  and  Scotland,  France,  Gern.any,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  In  Italy,  Lombardy,  and  Venice  arose  republican  governments;  and  the  anom- 
aly of  great  cities  self-governed  appears  as  one  of  the  extraordinary  features  of  the 
middle  ages.  Venice  grew  great  in  the  arts  and  in  commerce,  and  the  marvelous 
j)roniise  of  the  period  was  broken  only  by  intestine  quarrels  and  the  factious  tights  of 
the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelliues.  and  of  other  powerful  Italian  families,  which,  however, 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  franchises  of  the  people,  and  the  foundation  of  petty 
))rincipalities  on  the  ruins  of  the  liberty  which  had  been  achieved  by  the  free  cities. 
The  history  of  Florence,  Pisti,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  during  a  major  part  of  the  middle 
ages,  is  that  of  all  Italy  after  the  period  wdien  the  northern  portion  of  that  country  was 
under  the  control  of  the  German  emperors.  Their  commerce  covered  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Black  sea.  and  the  Adriatic,  and  extended  into  the  far  east  by  caravans.  In  the 
darkest  and  most  barbarous  period, Venice  conducted  an  extensive  traffic  both  with  tlie 
Greek  and  Saracen  regions  of  the  Levant.  The  crusades,  which  swept  over  Europe  with 
an  unexampled  wave  of  enthusiasm,  enriched  and  aggrandized  Venice  more  perhaps 
than  any  other  city.  Her  splendor,  however,  may  be  dated  from  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Latins  in  1204,  by  an  enterprise  which,  originally  intended  for  the 
recovery  of  Jerusalem,  was  diverted  to  this  more  profitable  adventure,  in  which  not  only 
the  Venetian  nations  but  the  French  were  engaged.  In  the  meantime  wars  assumed  a 
scientitic  character,  gunpowder  was  introduced  into  Europe,  ])robably  through  the  Sara- 
cens, and  artillery  began  to  be  used  in  the  early  part  of  the  14tli  century.  But  incessant 
revolutions  and  family  feuds  tore  the  Italian  republics  to  pieces,  until  Florence,  the  last 
of  them,  succumbed  under  the  domination  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 

Charlemagne,  king  of  the  Franks  and  emperor  of  the  Romans  (768-814  a.d.),  after 
his  conquest  of  the  Saxons  and  the  Lombards,  was  invited  into  Spain  to  interpose  in  the 
wars  of  the  Arabs  and  Moors  in  that  country,  and  seized  and  added  to  his  dominions  nil 
that  territory  ly'ng  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro.  The  Saracens  conquered  Spain 
in  711  A.D.,  and  left  behind  them  monuments  whose  ruins  attest  to  this  day  the  wonderful 
progress  of  oriental  art  under  the  caliphs,  and  give  evidence  of  the  spirit  and  enterprise 
which  characterized  the  Arabs  from  the  time  of  Mohammed  to  that  of  their  expul- 
Nion  from  Spain  (1492),  when  they  had  erected  new  empires  in  three-quarters  of  the 
globe. 

The  beginning  of  the  13lh  c.  had  seen  an  eruption  of  barbarians  from  Chinese 
Tartary,  extending  across  all  Asia  and  as  far  as  the  Euxine,  which  w^as  not  even  par- 
alleled by  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Saiacens,  or  that  of  Italy  by  the  savages  of  tlie 
north.  Reducing  the  caliphate  of  Bagdad,  they  subverted  the  governments  of  Persia, 
Syria,  and  Iconium.  To  them  it  was  owing  that  the  Turks  of  the  latter  country,  under 
Othman,  penetrated  through  Asia  Minor  into  Europe,  from  whence  not  all  the  western 
powers  in  six  centuries  have  dislodged  them. 

The  power  of  the  church  in  the  middle  ages  began  in  the  conversion  of  Constantine. 
emperor  of  the  west,  who  was  baptized  shortly  before  his  death,  887  a.d.  It  was  gained 
by  slov/  steps,  Ijcginning  with  the  accumuhition  of  territory,  and  being  extended  by 
assumption  of  the  authorit}'  to  declare  excommuni'-ation  and  interdict.  By  gaining  vast 
wealth,  and  by  playing  ui)on  the  fears  of  weak  princes,  the  bishops  gradually  encroached 
ui)on  the  rights  and  lU'ivileges  of  the  highest  potentates  of  Europe,  until  the  jiontitical 
authority  of  Rome  contndled  nearly  every  king  and  emperor  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
North  sea.  It  was  this  influence  that  organized  the  crusades,  and  that  occasioned  half 
the  wars  that  convulsed  Europe  during  a  period  of  ten  centuries,  yet  without  Avhich,  at 
this  peculiar  age  of  the  world,  civilization,  the  arts,  letters,  and  commerce  alike  would 
have  languished  or  remained  unborn.  The  missionary  enterprise  of  the  church,  after 
the  discovery  of  America,  i)0])ulate(l  the  western  continent,  and  opened  an  entire 
hemisphere  to  new  empire  and  a  new  civilization.  Devotion  to  the  church  jironqiled 
the  genius  of  Raphael  and  Micha(;l  Angelo,  and  gave  form  to  the  wonderful  conceptions 
which  result(!d  in  the  spread  of  Gothic  architecture,  th(;  most  original,  the  most  (ompre- 
hensive,  and  the  most  symbolic  that  the  world  ever  saw.  It  has  already  been  shown 
how  the  ceaseless  ener<ry  and  enterprise  of  the  church  was  the  foundation  of  the  advance 
from  barbarism  to  civilization  which  characterized  central  and  northern  Euro])(>  between 
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tiie  5tli  and  the  12tli  oentuF}'.  At  no  other  period  in  the  world's  liistory  lias  there  been 
such  an  awakening  out  of  darkness  and  incapacity  into  light  and  power  as  that  which 
followed  tlie  cuhuiuation  of  the  strength  of  the  church.  Yet  it  was  in  tlie  period  im::ie- 
diately  succeeding  the  reformation — the  tirst  and  fiercest  blow  struck  at  the  influence 
aui  prerogative  of  the  cliurcli — that  this  awakening — renaismnce — reached  its  lieight. 
When  thelniddle  ages  closed,  a  Protestant  queen  was  on  the  throne  of  England,  then  in 
the  zenith  of  power  and  splendor.  Calvin,  Luther,  and  Melanchthon  were  defying  the 
p  ););_"  and  making  all  Europe  ring  with  tones  deeper  and  further  reaching  than  even  those 
•  u'  ihe  V:itican.  The  schools  of  art  of  Antwerp,  Venice,  Rome,  and  Siena  had  revived  tlie 
genius  of  the  Augustan  age,  and  the  newly- discovered  power  of  the  press  was  begin- 
n  11^  that  vast  dispensation  of  intelligence  which  marks  the  modern  period.  Meanwhile, 
C'aoor,  Vespucius,  and  Vasco  de  Gama  were  sailing  forth  to  discover  new  continents; 
Cortes  ami  Fizarro  were  destroying  the  hitherto  unknown  Aztec  civilization;  and  but  a 
brief  timoel.ipsed  before  the  pilgrim  fathers  planted  tlie  tirst  seeds  of  freedom  in  xVmerica, 
leading  in  th..-  new  epoch  of  w'ars,  conquest,  legislation,  disintegration,  and  rebuilding, 
which  we  call  modern  history. 

MIDDLE  BASS  ISLAND.     See  Put-in-Bay  Islands. 

MiDDLEBOROUGH,  a  t.  in  s.e.  Massachusetts,  on  the  ISFamasket  river,  the  junc- 
tion of  several  lines  of  the  Old  Colony  railroad— the  Cape  Cod  branch,  Boston  to 
Pi-oviucetown,  the  Middleborough,  Taunton  and  Providence,  and  the  Old  Colony  and 
Newport.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Plymouth  co.,  and  a  summer  resort 
of  great  attractiveness,  on  account  of  the  picturesque  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  numer- 
ous features  of  historic  interest  within  the  town  limits.  Previous  to  the  incorporation 
of  the  town  of  Lakeville,  which  was  taken  from  its  territory,  it  was  the  largest  town  in 
the  state,  and  now  numbers  more  than  60  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,"^5,237.  It  lies  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  wiiich  runs  in  a  winding  course  from  large  lakes  (in  the  adjoining  town)  5  m. 
away,  with  three  falls  furnishing  valuable  water-power,  emptying  into  Taunton  river. 
G.inie  and  fisli  abound  in  tiie  lakes  and  their  vicinity,  and  a  small  excursion  steamer  plies 
between  the  pic-nic  grounds  on  the  lakes  to  a  pier  at  the  upper  falls.  It  comprises  the 
thriving  villages  (all  with  churches,  post-offices,  and  manufactures)  of  North  Middle- 
borough  (Titicut),  South  Middleborough,  The  Rock,  East  Middleborough  (Eddyville),  a 
luunber  of  smaller  villages  and  neighborlioods,  and  Middleborough  Four  Corners,  the 
central  portion,  wiiich  is  designated  as  Middleborough.  It  has  several  public  halls,  an 
elegant  town  house  containing  a  commodious  hall,  a  room  for  the  district  court,  the  pub- 
lic library,  and  a  bank,  besides  the  town  offices,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  standing  on 
an  eminence  commanding  a  view  of  many  points- of  interest,  among  them  Muttock  Hill 
cemetery,  about  a  mile  from  the  Corners,  a  beautiful  spot,  where  rest  some  of  the  founders 
of  tlie  old  colony.  In  this  vicinity  is  Oliver's  walks,  the  site  of  the  mansion  of  judge 
Oliver,  wdio  in  the  revolution  espoused  the  tory  cause  and  went  to  England.  It  was  the 
seat  of  Peirce  academy  (Baptist),  founded  1808,  with  a  classical  department,  a  valuable 
cabinet,  and  an  average  attendance  of  300  pupils,  including  many  from  the  southern 
slates.  During  the  rebellion  its  popularity  diminished,  and  it  has  since  been  discontin- 
ued. The  town  has  excellent  public  schools,  is  lighted  by  gas,  and  is  laid  out  regularly, 
with  numerous  maples,  elms,  and  other  ornamental  trees  shading  the  streets  and  high- 
ways, w^iiick  are  celebrated  for  their  beautiful  drives.  It  contains  the  Bay  State  straw- 
works,  employing  a  large  number  of  girls  in  its  extensive  factories  and  at  their  homes  in 
the  adjoining  towns  and  villages,  5  shoe-factories,  3  churches,  2  newspapers  (1  monthly), 
3  printing-o':iccs,  a  hotel,  the  Star  mills  (woolen),  and  manufactories  of  lumber,  shovels, 
needles,  trunks,  boxes,  varnish,  marble-works,  and  a  variety  of  stores.  It  is  a  center  of 
an  important  trade  in  horses,  which  are  brought  from  Vermont  and  Canada.  It  is  12  m. 
from  Plymouth,  10  m.  from  Taunton,  20  m.  from  New  Bedford,  20  m.  from  Fall  River, 
and  34  m.  from  Boston. 

MIDDLEBURY,  a  t.  in  central  Vermont,  delightfully  situated  on  Otter  creek,  a 
small  stream  flowing  n.w.  and  emptying  into  lake  Champlain ;  in  a  mountainous  region, 
presenting  very  attractive  scenery;  pop.  '80,  2,993,  The  Central  Vermont  railroad  passes 
tlirough  it.  It  is  33  m.  n.w.  of  Rutland,  35  m.  s.  of  Burlington,  and  33  m.  s.w.  of 
^lontpolier.  It  has  valuable  water-power.  It  is  the  seat  of  Middlebury  college,  and  has 
excellent  public  schools  and  a  public  library.  It  contains  a  national  bank,  2  newspapers, 
6  churches,  3  hotels,  and  a  well-organized  "lire  department.  It  has  six  quarries,  wliere 
marble  of  various  colors  is  quarried  and  exported,  and  it  has  iron-foundries  and  flour- 
mills;  other  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  sashes,  doors  and  blinds,  cotton,  wool, 
paper,  and  leather. 

MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE,  in  Middlebury,  Vt.,  opened  in  1800,  under  Congrega- 
tional c(mtrol,  has  three  buildings  valued  at  $100,000,  an  interest-bearing  endowment  of 
$130,000,  and  an  income  of  $13,000  annuall}^  There  are  11  instructors,  and  a  library  of 
12,000  volumes.  President  (1881),  Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  d.d.,  formerly  a  well-known 
missionary  in  Turkey. 

MIDDLE  C,  in  music,  receives  its  name  from  its  position  on  the  general  scale.  It 
is  the  note  which  is  a  fifth  above  the  F  or  bass  clef,  and  a  fifth  below  the  G  or  treble 
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clef.     The  C  clef  always  represents  the  note  termed  middle  C,  and  the  lines  and  spaces 
above  or  below  are  designated  accordingly. 

MIDDLE  PARK,  one  of  tl)e  numerous  fertile  valkys  -which  extend  over  broad  dis- 
tances in  Colorado,  being  inclosed  by  spurs  of  the  Kocky  mountains,  and  remarkable  lor 
the  variety  and  picturesque  character  of  their  scenery.  It  is  in  Summit  co.,  about  3,000 
square  miles  in  extent,  being  65  m.  in  length  by  45  in  width,  and  is  7,500  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  lies  directly  s.  of  North  park,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  one  of  the 
cross  ranges  of  the  great  mountain  chain.  On  its  eastern  side  the  ISnow-range  or  conti- 
nental divide  sweeps  around  it,  and  it  is  completely  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains, 
among  which  Long's  peak,  Gray's  peak,  and  Mi.  Lincoln,  from  18,000  to  14,000  ft. 
high,  sttmd  prominent.  The  head-waters  of  Grand  river  and  the  Blue  river  water  this 
territory,  botli  tiowing  westward  to  the  Colorado.  A  portion  of  the  park  is  heavih' 
wooded,  but  much  of  it  presents  an  expanse  of  grass-grown  meadows,  dotted  with 
wild-tiowers.  AVild  game  is  plentiful,  and  includes  bears,  elk,  mountain-sheep, 
deer,  and  autelopes,  and  the  waters  are  tilled  with  tish.  The  climate  is  genial  and  the 
temperature  equable.  The  most  important  feature  of  the  park  for  tourists  is  the  hot 
sulphur  springs,  45  m.  from  Georgetown  and  60  m.  from  Central  City.  These  spi-ings 
are  found  near  a  branch  of  the  Grand  river,  about  12  m.  from  the  southern  termination 
of  the  park.  Their  waters  are  said  to  exercise  a  curative  influence  in  cases  of  cutaneous 
disease,  rheumatism,  and  neuralgia.  About  these  springs  a  settlement  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  invalids  is  rapidly  spreading  into  a  considerable  town.  Grand  lake,  a  hand- 
isome  sheet  of  water,  offering  excellent  trout  and  other  tishing,  is  27  m.  from  the  Hot 
Springs,  and  is  a  point  much  frequented  by  excursion  parties  of  tourists  and  convales- 
cents. 

MIDDLESEX,  a  co.  in  s.  Connecticut,  intersected  from  n.  to  s.e.  by  the  navigable 
Connecticut  river,  emptying  into  Long  Island  sound,  which  forms  its  s.  boundary;  400 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  35,587—^29,611  of  American  birth,  387  colored.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Ilammonassett  river  in  the  s.,  and  the  Salmon  river,  a  branch  of  the  Connecticut,  both 
furnishing  water  power.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Connecticut  Valley  railroad,  tlie  Shore 
Line  (X.  V.,  N.  H.  and  Hartford),  and  the  Boston  and  New  York  Air  Line.  Its  surface 
is  hilly  and  well  wooded,  and  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  the  picturescjue 
bluffs  and  terraced  banks  of  the  river.  Its  soil  is  not  in  general  very  fertile,  except  in 
the  celebrated  Connecticut  valley:  yet,  well  fertilized,  it  produces  grain,  garden  produce, 
tobacco,  a  variety  of  orchard  products,  and  those  of  the  New  England  states  in  general. 
Among  its  variety  of  manufactures  are  Victor  sewing-machines,  brittania  ware,  tape, 
webbing,  pumps,  sleigh  and  hand  bells,  augurs  and  gimlets,  ivory  and  bone  goods, 
emery  wheels,  and  engine-governors,  etc.  Granite,  cobalt,  and  freestone  are  found,  and 
valuable  quarries  of  the  celebrated  Portland  sandstone,  which  is  largely  exi^orted  for 
building-material.     Capitals,  jMiddletown  and  Iladdam. 

MIDDLESEX,  a  co.  in  e.  Massachusetts;,  having  the  state  line  of  New  Hampshire 
for  its  n.  boundary,  drained  by  the  Merrimac  and  Nashua  rivers  in  then.,  and  the 
Cliarles,  Concord,  Sudinirj^  and  Assabet  rivers  in  other  sections;  800sq,m.;  pop.  '80. 
317.951—234,665  of  whom  arc  of  American  birth,  and  2,675  colored.  It  is  intersected 
\)y  a  net-work  of  railroads;  the  Boston  and  Albany,  branches  of  the  Boston,  Lowell  and 
Nashua,  the  Boston,  Clintcm,  Fitchburg  and  New  Bedford,  and  the  Boston  and  Maine. 
Its  surface  is  hilly,  and  groves  of  oak,  white  ash,  beech,  elm,  hickory,  and  other  trees 
grow  on  the  hills  along  the  river  banks,  which  are  celebrated  for  their  quiet  beauty.  Its 
soil  is  very  fertile,  producing  large  crops  of  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  garden  and  orchard 
produce.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised.  The  immense  water  pov;er  fur- 
nishes facilities  for  extensive  manufjictures,  which  command  the  attention  of  the  inhab- 
itants, somewhat  to  the  exclusion  of  agriculture.  They  consist  of  a  large  variety,  amonii' 
them  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  straw  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  leather,  carpets,  and 
watches  (at  Waltham).  The  value  of  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  for  one  year  is 
estimated  at  over  $16,000,000,  and  of  cotton  goods  at  over  $12,000,000,  the  renorted 
annual  value  of  all  manufactures  for  one  year  is"$113,147,270.  The  countv  includes  the 
cities  of  Lowell  and  Cam])ri(lge  (the  seat  of  Harvard  university),  and  the  towns  of  Med- 
fonl  (the  seat  of  Tufts  college),  Lexington,  and  Concord  (the  home  of  Emerson,  and  the 
seat  of  the  Concord  school  of  philosophy).     Capitals,  Lowell  and  Cambridge. 

MIDDLESEX,  a  co.  in  c.  New  Jersey,  having  Staten  Island  sound  and  Raritan  liav 
lor  part  of  its  e.  boundary,  drained  by  the  Ilaritan  river,  navigable  to  its  county  seat,  flowing 
tlirough  it  and  forming  its  n.w.  ])order,  and  einptving  into  the  l)ay  of  th'e  same  name; 
also  the  South  and  Millstone  rivers;  340  sq.m.;  pop.  '80.  52,286— 42,162  of  American 
birth.  1628  colored.  Its  surface  in  the  n.  portion  is  hilly,  })iu  in  the  s.  is  genernllv  level. 
It  i«;  a  fine  agricultural  region,  the  soil  being  in  some  portions  liuht  and  sandy,  and  in  all 
parts  fertile.  Its  products  include  corn,  Avheat,  and  dairy  products,  and  fruit  in  abun- 
dance. Catlle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised.  Sandstone  is  found,  fire  (lav  or  kaolin,  and 
molding-sand.  It  is  intersected  by  the  railroad  of  the  united  companies  of  New  Jersey, 
tlic  Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  and  the  New  York  division  of  the  iVnnsylvania  railroad. 
The  Millstone  and  New  Brunswick  railroad  and  the  Delaware  and  Baritan  canal  ter- 
minate  at  its  county  seat,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  traversed  by  the  Freehold  and  Jameslairg 
agricultural  railroad.     It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  India-rubl)(>r  goods,  carpets^ 
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liosiery,  cork,  papcr-hatigiiigs,  metal  screws,  white-ware,  drain  pipes,  freight  and  pas- 
senger cars,  iianiess,  .si)oes,  etc.  Across  the  sound,  1  ni.  in  width,  is  Staten  Island  13  m, 
long,  5  in.  s.  \v.  (.>!'  tlie  city  of  New  York.  The  liarbors  of  the  county  arc  easily  accessible 
to  vessels,  and  have  4  ship-yards.  A  large  number  of  steamboats  and  steam  ferry-boats 
ply  between  its  ports  and  neighboring  cities.     Seat  of  justice.  New  Brunswick. 

MIDDLESEX,  a  co.  in  e.  Virginia,  having  the  Chesapeake  bay  for  its  s.e.  boundary, 
the  Kappaliannock  river  for  its  n.,  and  the  Piankatauk  river  for  its  s.  border;  150  sq.m. ; 
pop.  'yO,  6,252 — 6,242  of  American  birth,  8,634  colored.  Its  surface  consists  most]}'-  of 
level  plains  vvilii  low  marshes  in  some  sections.  Its  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  producing  wheat, 
oa^s,  corn,  and  dairy  products.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised,  and  oysters  are 
abundant.     Seat  of  justice,  Saluda. 

MIDDLESEX,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Ontario,  drained  by  the  Thames  river,  forming  part  of 
its  s.w.  boundary;  about  1228  sq.m.;  pop.  '71,  82,595.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Great 
Western  railway,  the  branch  railroad  to  Sarnia,  the  London  and  Port  Stanley  railway,  the 
Grand  Trunk,  and  a  branch,  from  St.  Mary's.  It  is  a  fine  agricultural  region,  and  has 
white  sulphur  springs  in  the  e.  portion.  It  has  3  ridings.  It  is  also  supplied  with  water 
power  by  the  Aux  Sables  and  Sydenham  rivers;  and  has  extensive  iron-foundries, 
iiiacliine  shops,  chemical  works,  breweries,  and  manufactories  of  boots  and  shoes,  soap, 
candles,  musical  instruments,  carriages,  cabinet-making  establishments,  and  has  a  large 
trade  in  gram  and  countrj^  produce.     Seat  of  justice,  London. 

MIDDLE  THIBET.     See  Ladakh,  ante. 

MIDDLETON,  Arthur,  1685-1745  about,  w^^s  the  son  of  Edward  Livingston,  and 
an  eminent  member  of  the  South  Carolina  colony.  The  proj^rietary  system,  whicli 
existed  under  the  royal  charter,  was  obnoxious  to  the  colonists,  and  in  1719,  under  the 
lead  of  Middleton,  they  succeeded  in  placing  themselves  under  the  immediate  protection 
of  the  crown.  lie  had  previously  (1712)  been  made  a  member  of  the  council;  and  in 
1725  succeeded  Nicholson  as  governor,  which  position  he  held  for  six  years,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  a  member  of  the  royal  council. 

MIDDLETON,  Arthur,  1743-48,  b.  S.  C. ;  educated  at  Harrow  and  Westminster, 
and  at  Cambridge.  On  his  return  to  this  country  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs 
of  his  native  state,  where  his  family  possessed  large  estates  and  exerted  a  great  influence. 
His  father,  Henry  Middleton,  had  been  president  of  congress  in  1775,  and  he  himself, 
after  serving  with  distinction  on  the  first  committee  of  safety,  was  sent  by  his  native  state 
in  1776  to  congress,  where  he  signed  the  declaration  of  independence.  He  remained  in 
congress  till  1777;  and  two  years  later,  after  refusing  the  governorship  of  South  Carolina, 
he  joined  in  the  defense  of  Charleston.  Tlie  British  troops  pillaged  his  plantation,  one 
of  the  most  valual)le  in  the  state;  and  in  1780  he  was  made  prisoner  at  the  capture  of 
Charleston.  His  plantation  was  confiscated,  and  he  was  confined  first  at  St.  Augustine, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Jersey  prison  ship  till  near  the  close  of  1780,  when  he  was 
exchanged.  He  was  again  returned  to  congi'ess,  where  he  remained  till  the  war  was- 
closed.  He  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  senate  of  his  native  state.  His  writings  are 
confined  to  a  number  of  essays  on  political  subjects,  published  under  the  pseudonym  of 
"  Andrew  Marvell."  To  his  skill  as  a  stenographer  we  are  indebted  for  a  report  of  many 
debates  in  which  he  took  part,  and  whose  records  wotdd  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  us. 

MIDDLETON,  Edward,  1640-1700  about,  the  first  of  a  family  well  known  in  the 
political  history  of  this  country,  and  especially  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  born  in  Twick- 
enham, England,  from  which  place  he  emigrated  to  this  country  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  South  Carolina,  being  one  of  the  very  earliest  settlers.  Here  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  young  colony  and  was  useful  not  only  from  his  great  wealth 
but  also  from  his  political  sagacity.  He  was  of  very  liberal  tendencies,  and  seems  to  have 
foreseen  the  separation  of  tlie  colonies  from  the  mother  countr5^  In  1680,  ten  years  af- 
ter the  settlement  of  the  colony,  he  was  a  member  of  the  council  under  the  lord-proprie 
tors. 

MIDDLETON,  Henry.  1771-1846,  was  the  son  of  Arthur  Middleton,  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was  b.  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature  1801-10;  was  then  elected  governor  of  the  state  and  in  1815  was  elected 
to  congress,  where  he  served  two  terms.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Rus- 
sia, in  which  capacity  he  served  for  about  ten  years  and  on  his  return  to  this  country  re- 
tired from  public  life. 

jVIIDDLETON,  Henry,  b.  not  far  from  1700;  son  of  gov.  Arthur  Middleton,  and 
like  all  his  family,  took  much  interest  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  state.  He  is  chiefly 
known  as  president  of  the  congress  of  1775,  to  which  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  by  the 
colonial  convention  of  South  Carolina;  and  notwithstanding  his  great  age  at  the  time 
w^as  an  active  and  efficient  supporter  of  the  revolutionary  measures. 

MIDDLETON,  Thomas,  d.  1626,  b.  England;  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James 
I.,  and  Charles  I.  Very  little  is  knowm  of  his  life  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  made 
chronologer  to  the  city  of  London  in  1620.  Plis  earliest  known  piece  belongs  to  1602 
and  his  latest,  to  1626.  The  best  of  his  numerous  plays  are  A  Mad  World  my  Masters, 
and  TJte  Roaring  Girl.    The  latter  is  interesting  from  tlie  picture  it  contains  of  the  Lon- 
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don  liic  of  that  day.  Its  horoine  was  an  actual  person,  the  notorious  Moll  ("utpursc. 
Avho  also  figures  *in  tlie  Anunds  for  Ladies  of  Fii.-ld,  a  contemporary  of  Middlelon, 
Another  play  of  ]Middlelon's.  T/w  Witc/t,  is  sui)posed  to  have  lurnisheii  or  sugi^isled  to 
Shakespeare"^  some  of  tlie  incantation  scenes  of  Macbeth.  A  tnigedy  founded  upon  the 
storv  (^f  liiauca  C'npello  is  disiiiiguished  by  a  forcible  action.  Tlie  comedy,  A  Trick  to  Catch 
ilic  Old  One,  is  full  of  spirit  and  humor,  as  are  most  of  ]Middlelon's  comedies.  His  lan- 
guage is  often  coarse,  and  his  characters  repulsive;  he  has  little  skill  in  the  construction  of 
a  plot,  but  his  works  are  full  of  life.  He  displays  a  richness  of  humor. in  his  comedy,  and 
an  occasional  ]w\ver  of  imagination  in  his  tragedy,  which  entitle  him  to  a  high  rank 
among  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  of  the  second  class.  He  worked  with  Rowley  on  the 
composition  of  T/ie  Fair  Quarrel,  ihe  Spanish  Gip.y/  and  The  Changeling,  with  Rowley 
antl  3Iassinger  on  The  Old  Law,  and  with  Fletcher  and  Jonson  wrote  The  Widow,  i)rinted 
in  Dodsley's  Plays. 

MIDDLETOX,  Thomas  Fanshawe,  d.d.,  1769--1822,  b.  England;  educated  at 
Christ's  hospital,  and  Cambridge,  and  ordained  in  the  English  church  in  1792.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  curacy  of  Gainsborougli  in  Lincolnshire,  where  for  a  time  he  edited  a 
periodical  called  the  Conntry  Spectator.  In  1794  he  acted  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the 
archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  John  Prettyman,  who  presented  him  in  1795,  to  the  living  of 
Tansor,  in  Northamptonshire,  whence  he  was  transferred  in  1799,  to  St.  Peter's,  Man- 
croft.  In  1802  he  became  i-ector  of  Bytham.  in  Lincolnshii-e,  and  began  his  most  impor- 
tant book,  a  treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Or eek  Article,  wliich  appeared  in  1808.  In 
1811  he  became  vicar  of  St.  Pancras,  Middlesex,  and  in  1814  was  consecrated  first  bishop 
of  Calcutta.  In  this  capacity  he  did  much  to  promote  the  advancement  of  Christianity 
and  education.  He  founded  the  bishop's  college  at  Calcutta  in  1820,  to  educate  mission- 
aries and  clergymen  for  the  English  Asiatic  possessions,  and  he  established  a  consistory 
court  at  the  same  place.  In  his  book  on  the  Greek  article,  after  laying  down  the  rules 
to  which  it  is  subject,  and  applying  them  to  New  Testament  interpretation  he  attempts 
the  discussion  of  passa:'  s  from  which  the  divinity  of  Christ  may  be  argued  for  or  against, 
according  to  the  special  force  of  the  Greek  article  in  that  particular  connection.  Th(! 
work  created  considerable  theological  discussion,  and  was  opposed  by  a  number  of  Uni- 
tarian writers, 

]\IIDDLETOWN  {ante),  a  city  in  s.  Connecticut,  incorporated  1874;  on  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley  railroad  and  the  Boston  and  New  York  Air  Line,  at  the  terminus  of  a  branch 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  railroad;  pop.  '80,  11,731,  It  is  a  port  of 
entry,  admitting  to  the  wharves  vessels  drawing  9  ft.  of  water.  It  is  a  stopping  place 
for  the  New  York  and  Hartford  steamboats,  daily  line.  It  is  built  on  rising  ground, 
co'.nmanding  a  tine  view  of  charming  environs,  and  is  situated  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Connecticut  river,  31  m.  above  its  mouth,  directly  s.  of  one  of  its  small  branches,  and  is 
one  of  the  county  seats  of  Middlesex  county.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  wide  streets 
at  right  angles;  buildings  principally  of  brick,  and  residences,  particularly  on  the  hills, 
having  spacious  grounds,  tastefully  ornamented.  Main  street,  in  the  mercantile  quarter, 
is  a  wide  and  level  thoroughfare,  and  High  street  contains  the  most  fashionable  resi- 
dences. The  streets  are  well  shaded  by  trees.  It  contains  a  court-house,  built  of  Port- 
land freestone;  6  hotels,  7  banks— 4  national— with  an  aguregate  capital  of  $969,300,  and 
3  institutions  for  savings,  having  $8,000,000  of  deposits,  It  has  a  custom-house,  5  news- 
papers, 15  churciies,  and  a  public  library.  It  is  the  seat  of  Berkeley  divinity  school 
(Episcopal),  established  in  1854.  having  a  library  of  14,000  vols. ;  also  of  the  Wesle3^an 
university  (Methodist),  organized  1831,  having  a  librarv  of  25,000  vols.,  a  valu^ible 
cabinet,  and  tine  telescope;  and  has  excellent  public  schools.  In  the  suburbs  are  the 
commodious  buildings  of  the  state  general  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  it  has  also  the 
state  indu.strird  school  for  girls.  In  the  vicinity  are  valuable  mineral  deposits:  feldspar, 
columljite  (very  rare),  gold,  silver,  and  an  abandoned  lend-mine  opened  in  revolutionary 
times.  ^  It  is  15  m,  s,  of  Hartford  and  24  m.  n.e.  of  New  Haven,  at  an  equal  distance 
from  New  York  and  Boston.  It  is  the  center  of  an  important  trade;  has  some  ship- 
building, and  various  manufactures— among  them  britannia  ware,  silver-plated  ware, 
cotton  goods,  sewing-machines,  rules,  chisels,  guns,  screws,  etc.  Across  the  river  is  the 
t.  of  Portland,  connected  with  it  by  an  iron  railway  bi-idge  of  the  Boston  and  New  York 
Air  Line. 

:MIDDLET0WN,  a  village  in  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.  the  terminus  of  the  New  Jersey 
^Iidiand  railroad,  at  the  junction  of  the  Erie  railroad  with  the  New  York  and  Oswego 
Ml. Hand  railroad;  pop.  '70,  0.049.  It  is  a  part  of  the  township  of  \Vallkill,  and  is  on  the 
AVallkdl  river,  built  on  the  long,  sloping  sides  of  low  hills.  It  is  24  m.  w.  of  Newburg, 
and  GO  m.  n,w.  of  New  York  by  rail.  The  Shawanguidv  mountains,  a  i)ortion  of  the 
Appalachian  system,  lie  at  the  w.  of  it,  and  on  the  e.^u'e  the  hiirhlandM  of  the  Hudson. 
It  has  9  churches.^  2  national  banks,  a  savings-bank,  seveial  pu])lic  halls  (1  masonic),  a 
public  library  and  readmg-room,  a  union  school,  Wallkill  academv.  and  several  private 
lo'-i^^^'^'  '^"'l  it  i«  t''e  seat  of  the  state  asylum  for  the  insane  (homeopathic)  established 
1874.  It  lias  an  opera-house,  two  hotels,  and  4  newspapers.  Its  streets  are  wide,  orna- 
mected  with  sliade-trees,  well  sewered,  and  lighted  by  gas.  It  has  an  eflicient  fire  depart- 
ment and  police  force.  Its  water-works  conduct  its  water  supplv  2  m.  fi-om  lake  Mon- 
liagan,  the  reservoir  containing  80  acres,  situated  nearly  200  ii.  above  the  level  of  the 
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village.  In  the  s.w.  portion  is  Hillside  cemetery,  a  beautiful  spot  containing  50  acres, 
well  laid  out  and  carefully  tended.  Its  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  wool 
iiats,  blankets,  saws,  files,  carpet-bags,  furnaces,  agricultural  implements,  lawn  mowers, 
gloves,  patent  medicines,  etc.,  and  it  is  the  center  of  an  important  country  trade  in  gar- 
den produce  and  stock, 

MIDDLETOWN,  a  t.  in  Dauphin  cc,  Pennsylvania,  9  m.  s.e.  of  Harrisburg,  at  the 
mouth  of  Swatara  creek,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road and  Union  canal,  and  connected  by  ferry  with  the  Middletown  ferry  station  on  the 
JMorfhern  Central  railroad ;  pop.  '70,  2,980.  It  has  a  number  of  churches,  newspapers, 
a  bank,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  There  are  grist,  planing,  and  saw  mills,  car  and  machine 
shops,  and  a  foundry. 

MIDLAND,  a  co.  in  central  Michigan,  intersected  by  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette 
railroad;  550  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  6,894—5,158  of  American  birth,  26  colored.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Tittibawassee  river,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Chippewa,  Pine,  and  Tobacco 
rivers  within  its  limits.  Its  surface  is  generally  level  prairie,  largely  covered  with  build- 
ing timber,  with  groves  of  sugar  maple,  and  pine  growing  on  tLe  low  hills.  Lumber  is 
on'e  of  the  chief  commodities,  and  is  largely  exported.  Its  soil  is  fertile  in  some  sections, 
producing  oats,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  wheat,  rye,  and  the  products  of  the  dairy.  Its 
soil  and  climate  are  favorable  for  stock-raising.  It  has  manufactures  of  lumber,  salt, 
and  flour.     Capital,  Midland. 

MIDLOTHIAN.     See  Edinburghshire,  ante. 

MIDNAPOOR,  a  district  in  s.w.  Bengal,  forming  part  of  the  province  of  Orissa; 
4,015  sq.m. ;  pop.  about  500,000.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Cosai  river  and  many  smaller 
streams.  The  soil  is  rich  and  produces  in  abundance  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
indigo ;  bat  much  of  the  district  is  juiagle  and  the  atmosphere  is  exceedingly  unhealthy. 
Tigei'S  and  poisonous  reptiles  infest  the  district,  and  the  annual  loss  of  life  from  this 
cause  is  sometimes  very  large.  The  inhabitants  are  in  religion  partly  Buddhists  and  in 
part  Mohammedans.  Midnapoor  and  Jellasore  are  the  main  towns;  the  former  is  the 
capital,  and  is  65  m.  s.w.  of  Calcutta. 

MIDSHIPMAN  (ante),  in  tlie  V.  S.  navy,  is  the  ninth  and  lowest  grade  of  officers  in 
the  line  of  promotion.  The  appointments  for  service  are  made  from  the  cadet-graduates 
of  the  Annapolis  naval  academy,  where  the  course  of  study  lasts  six  years,  and  includes 
a  very  thorough  training  m  theoretical  and  practical  navigation,  mathematics,  the  natural 
sciences,  modern  languages,  etc.  Cadets  are  appointed  to  the  academy  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  members  of  congress  for  the  districts  in  which  they  reside,  and  on  con- 
ditions similar  to  those  governing  the  appointments  to  West  Point.  Since  1865  ten 
cadets  are  also  appointed  from  among  the  apprentices  of  the  school  ships  after  a  compet- 
itive examination.  After  passing  the  examination  of  the  academy,  the  midshipm.en 
receive  their  warrants  and  enter  upon  actual  service,  with  the  pay  of  $800  per  annum. 
Promotion  to  the  rank  of  ensign  follows  after  two  years'  actual  sea.  duty,  and  a  strict 
examination  before  a  board  of  three  captains  and  two  commanders. 

MIE'RIS,  Frans,  the  elder,  1635-81;  b.  Holland;  studied  under  Abraham  Toorne 
Vliet,  a  celebrated  Dutch  designer,  and  afterwards  under  Gerard  Dow,  who  called  him 
the  prince  of  his  scholars.  The  subject  which  Mieris  most  frequently  treats  is  domestic 
life.  He  w^as  a  brilliant  colorist,  and  superior  to  Dow  himself  m  his  treatment  of  stuffs 
and  textures,  particularly  rich  materials  like  velvet  and  satin.  His  pictures  are  rare  and 
command  a  high  price.  His  ]")ortrait  of  the  wife  of  Cornelius  Plaats  is  considered  one 
of  his  finest  works.  The  Florence  gallery  has  many  of  his  pictures.  His  son.  William, 
1662-1747,  was  also  an  artist.  He  had  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  skill  under  the 
direction  of  his  father,  upon  whose  death  he  turned  his  attention  to  making  studies  from 
nature.  His  earlier  works  portray  domestic  scenes,  in  the  manner  of  his  father;  after- 
wards he  took  up  historical  and  romantic  subjects.  His  painting  of  Rinaldo  sleeping  in 
the  lap  of  Armida,  surrounded  by  the  loves  and  graces,  was  so  successful  that  he  treated 
the  same  subject  three  times  afterwards.  He  also  painted  in  landscape  and  modeled  in 
clay  with  considerable  skill.  His  landscapes  are  not  always  natural,  and  in  his  historical 
compositions  his  costumes  are  often  inappropriate.  He  is  surpassed  by  his  father  in 
elaboration  and  exactness,  but  surpasses  him  in  the  brilliancy  of  his  coloring  and  the 
representation  of  natural  objects.  Frakcis  Mieris,  sometimes  called  Francis  the 
younger,  1689-1763,  was  the  son  of  William,  with  whom  he  studied  art.  But  he  never 
attained  high  rank  as  an  artist,  his  efforts  in  that  direction  being  mostly  confined  to 
copying  the  pictures  of  his  father  and  grandfather.  His  tastes  were  for  historical  and 
antiquarian  researches. 

MIEROSLAWSKI,  Ludwtk,  1814-78;  b.  France;  son  of  a  Polish  officer  in  the 
service  of  France,  his  mother  being  French.  He  received  his  education  at  the  military 
school  in  Kalisz,  and  when  only  16  years  of  age  united  himself  with  the  Polish  insur- 
gents. This  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  Mieroslawski  distin- 
guished himself  greatly,  and  w\as  made  an  officer,  serving  through  the  campaigns  of  1881 
and  until  the  fall  of  Warsaw,  when  he  settled  in  Paris.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to 
iiistorical  and  other  writing,  publishing  a  number  of  books  in  Polish  and  French,  par- 
ticularly a  military  history  of  the  revolution  in  Poland.     He  became  the  central  figure 
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of  the  club  of  Polish  refugees  in  Paris,  and,  in  18-46,  took  the  command  of  anotlior  rev- 
olutionary moveiiieut,  which  failed,  and  resulted  in  his  imprisonment  and  sentence  to 
deatli.  The  outbreak  of  the  general  revolutionary  movement  of  1848  on  the  continent 
saved  him  from  this  fate,  and  lie  repaired  at  once  to  Poland  on  being  released  from 
prison  in  March  of  tliat  year,  and  fought  in  a  number  of  well  contested  engagements, 
gaining  a  complete  victor\'  at  Miloshuv.  But  tlie  insurgents  were  at  length  subdued, 
and  Mieroslawski  resigned  his  command.  In  the  following  year  he  was  in  command  of 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  Sicily,  and  was  wounded  at  Catania.  He  was  next 
heard  of  in  Baden  lighting  the  Prussians,  but  here  also  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  after 
the  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Kastadt,  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge,  he  once  more 
retired  to  Paris.  The  Polish  insurrection  of  1863  brought  him  again  to  the  front,  but 
only  to  be  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Raziejewo,  after  which  he  retired  finally  to  France, 
and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  political  writing. 

MIFFLIX,  a  co.  in  central  Pennsylvania,  drained  by  the  Juniata  river  and  its 
branches,  and  intersected  by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  and  two  local  branches,  and  also 
bv  the  Pennsylvania  canal;  375  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  19,577 — 19,090  of  American  birth, 
"fhere  are  many  hills,  but  in  the  valleys  the  soil  is  very  fertile;  wheat,  oats,  Indian  corn, 
and  potatoes  being  the  staples.  There  are  factories  of  woolen  goods,  axes,  tools,  cloth- 
ing, harness,  and  saddles,  6  flour  mills,  and  11  tanneries,     Co.  seat,  Lewiston. 

^IIFFLIN,  Thomas,  1744-1800;  b.  Philadelphia,  of  Quaker  parentage.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  a  business  establishment.  In 
1765  he  visited  Europe,  and  on  his  return  joined  his  brother  in  a  copartnership,  and 
rapidly  attained  to  position  and  influence.  In  1772  and  the  following  year  he  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  and  in  1774  a  delegate  to  the  first  congress.  He  was  com- 
missioned a  maj.  in  one  of  the  first  regiments  raised  in  Philadelphia  for  the  war,  and 
was  aid-de-camp  to  gen.  Washington,  with  the  rank  of  col.  He  was  rapidly  promoted, 
becoming  in  succession  quartermaster-gen.  and  adj. gen. ;  and  com.missioned  brig.gen. 
May  16,  1770,  and  maj. gen.  Feb.  19,  1777.  During  the  retreat  from  Long  Island  he 
commanded  the  covering  party,  and  was  afterwards  prominent  in  going  through  the 
country  arousing  the  patriotism  of  the  people  by  stirring  appeals;  he  was  enabled  by 
this  means  to  bring  essential  aid  to  gen.  Washington  before  the  battles  of  Trenton  and. 
Princeton.  He  became  dissatisfied  after  the  New  Jersey  campaign,  and  engaged  in. 
opposition  to  the  commander-in-chief,  being  a  prominent  member  of  the  movement 
known  as  the  "Conway  c;ibal."  He  was  elected  a  delegate  to  congress  in  1782,  and' 
became  its  president  the  following  year.  He  was  a  member  and  speaker  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania state  legislature  in  1785,  and  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  convention  of  1787. 
He  held  various  state  positions  until  1791,  when  he  was  made  governor,  holding  the 
otfice  until  1800.  He  contributed  greatly  to  the  suppression  of  the  whisky  insurrection 
in  1794. 

MTGXE,  Jacques  Paul,  b.  in  St.  Flour,  Cantal,  in  1800;  educated  at  Orleans.  In 
1824  he  became  a  priest  and  performed  the  functions  of  his  office  till  1833,  when  a 
l):ynphlet  published  by  him,  entitled  De  la  Liberie,  par  on  Pretre,  brought  upon  him  the 
censure  of  the  bishopof  Orleans,  who  forbid  its  publication,  Migne  quit  his  pastorate, 
went  to  Paris,  and  the  same  year  established  Z'  Uvwers  Eeligioux,  designed  to  harmonize 
the  church  with  the  free  spirit  of  civil  government;  but  pleasing  neither  extreme  his 
journalistic  "cnture  was  assumed  by  others,  and  he  commenced  the  publicaticm  of  a; 
collection  oi  works  entitled  Cours  Comflets  de  Theology  et  (VEcritnre  Sainte,  and  founded: 
a  publishing  house  on  a  large  scale  called  IT Irnj)rimerie  Calholiqve,  designed  to  furnish 
standard  reliLcious  works  at  a  low  price.  He  established  the  daily  Veriie,  w^hich  in  1856 
bccrame  the  Qovrrier  de  Paris.  In  1861  he  founded  the  weekly  Verite,  a  religious  jour- 
nal. The  publishing  house  was  burned  in  1868;  3,044,152  francs  insurance  received 
indicates  the  extent  to  which  the  establishment  had  grown.  It  was  immediately  rebuilt. 
Migne  remaining  its  chief  director.  The  Covrs  Complet,  etc.,  first  mentioned,  finally 
grew  into  an  immense  series  of  volumes  of  standard  authors  under  the  general  head 
of  BiUiolhrqiie  Universelle  du  Clerge  et  des  La'iquex  Instruits.  The  different  i)arts  of  this 
series  have  had  an  immense  sale. 

MIKADO.  This  is  the  popular  title  of  the  emperor  of  Japan,  though  in  oiliciali 
documents  the  term  tenno  (heavenly  king)  or  tenshi  (child  of  heaven)  are  most  fre- 
quently used.  Other  titles  used  in  the  native  parlance  or  literature  are  nin-o  (king  of 
men),  o-o  or  dai-o  (great  king),  ko-tei  (ruler  of  nations).  Other  terms,  arising  from  the 
n)»i)lication  of  the  name  of  the  mikado's  place  of  residence  to  his  person,  are:  dai-ri 
(nncerial  palace),  cho-tei  (hall  of  audience),  kinri  (the  forbidden  interior),  go  sho  (pal- 
;ic;  V  wjiicli  names  occur  frequently  in  old  European  works  on  Japan.  The  term  mikado 
me.-iis  h(;noral)le  gate,  like  the  Turkish  "  sublime  porte,"  and  the  Egyptian  "pharaoh." 
The  dynasty  of  mikados  is  the  oldest  in  the  world,  the  present  ruler  Mutsuhito  (q.v.), 
b  \\\'r  rlie  123d  of  the  imperial  line.  The  fiist  mikado  w^as  Jimmu  Tenno,  who  began  to 
n  iiiu  660  B.C.,  the  professed  starting-point  of  Japanese  chronology.  The  first  seven- 
teen mikados  in  the  onicial  list  are  said  to  have  died  at  ages  ranging  from  lOO'tO'141 
>e;ivs.  The  mikados  have  each  a  personal  name,  but  no  family  name,  and  the  name  of 
.•lay  one  mikado  is  never  rej)eated;  though  in  two  instances  in  the  list,  two  mikados 
reigned  each  twice,  and  have  each  two  posthumous  titles.  Seven  of  these  sovereigns  of 
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Japan  were  females.  The  average  duration  of  eacli  reign  is  nearly  21  years.  Tlie 
mikados  claim  descent  from  ihe  heavenly  gods,  and  their  regalia  of  sovereignly  are  a 
mirror,  crystal  ball,  and  sword.  The  possession  of  these  palladia  is  the  test  ot  legiti- 
macy during  civil  or  dynastic  war,  of  which  but  one  is  known  in  Japanese  history- — the 
period  1336-92,  when  a  compromise  was  made  by  the  rival  in  possession  of  the  regalia 
receiving  the  title  of  ex-emperor,  and  handing  over  the  sacred  emblems  to  the  other. 
After  death,  the  mikado  receives  a  posthumous  title  by  which  he  is  known  in  history. 
The  mikado  is  allowed  twelve  miogo  or  concubines,  besides  the  empress;  and  in  addition, 
there  are  four  noble  families  called  shinno,  from  whom  heirs  may  be  chosen  for  adop- 
tion. Succession  is  not  always  to  the  oldest  son,  but  usually  to  the  mikado's  nominee. 
The  imperial  household  forms  a  distinct  department  of  the  government,  called  the 
kunaisho. 

MI'LAM,  a  CO.  in  central  Texas,  drained  by  the  Brazos  and  Little  rivers  and  many 
tributaries  of  the  latter,  and  intersected  by  the  International  railroad;  1150  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'80,  18,659 — 3,952  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  hilly,  and  in  large  pait  covered  by 
forests.  The  staples  are  cotton,  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  wool,  and  butter.  Sheep 
grazing  and  cattle  breeding  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Chief  town, 
Cameron. 

MIL' AN",  a  province  in  w.  part  of  Lombardy  in  n.  central  Italy;  bounded  n.  by  the 
province  of  Como,  e.  by  Bergamo,  s.  by  Cremona  and  Pavia.  and  w.  by  Pavia  an<l 
Novara;  1155  sq.m.;  pop.  '72,  1,009,794.  It  is  drained  by  the  Ticino,  which  separates 
nt  from  Piedmont  on  the  w.,  by  the  Addio  on  the  n.,  and  also  by  the  Lambro,  Olona, 
and  other  branches  of  the  Po.  The  province  is  traversed  by  railroads  leading  to 
iVenice,  Como,  Parma,  and  Turin.  When  subject  to  the  Austrian  power  the  area 
<of  Milan  was  but  about  746  sq.m.,  and  it  was  divided  into  15  districts;  but  in  the 
j^eadjustment  of  boundaries  which  followed  the  establishment  of  Italian  unity 
:jind  the  kingdom  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  it  was  considerably  enlarged.  Besides  the 
'ei\pital,  Milan,  the  only  town  of  any  size  is  Monza,  10  m.  n.e.  of  Milan  on  the  river 
Lambro,  which  has  about  20,000  iniiabitants,  and  is  specially  noteworthy  for  its  old 
ciiitliedral.  The  portraits  of  all  the  sovereigns  who  have  worn  the  iron  crown  of  Lom- 
ibardy  are  to  be  seen  at  Monza.  The  surface  of  the  province  of  Milan  is  level,  it  being 
:a  ^Dart  of  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy,  and  the  country  is  intersected  by  many  canals  for 
aniigation ;  by  which  means  the  soil  is  rendered  exceedingly  iiroductive.  The  staple 
products  are  fruit,  corn,  rice,  and  silk.  The  cattle  are  unusually  tine.  There  are  many 
lioiurishing  villages,  farms,  and  country  seats;  and  tlie  whole  aspect  of  the  province  is 
indicative  of  great  prosperty.  It  is  now  divided  into  the  districts  of  Abbiategrasso, 
-Grallarate,  Lodi,  Milan,  and  Monza. 

MIL'AK,  ARCHBISHOPRIC  of.  Of  its  early  history  we  have  no  certain  knowledge. 
Thereais  a  tradition  that  the  apostle  Barnabas  established  the  Christian  church  at  Milan, 
and  was  its  first  bishop.  The  tirst  bishop  of  Milan  of  whom  we  have  any  knowdedge  is 
Auxectius,  355-74.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  Arians  in  the  western  church.  The  ortho- 
dox tbisliops,  who  at  a  synod  assembled  at  Rome  in  369  condemned  Arianism,  feared  to 
promounec  against  Auxentius  because  he  was  protected  by  the  emperor  Valentinian  I., 
and,  tliough  the  sjmod  was  prevailed  upon  by  Athanasias  to  condemn  him,  he  remained 
in  his  see  till  Ids  death.  The  contest  arising  from  the  Ariali  heresy  rendered  the  election 
of  a  new  bishop  very  difficult,  and  Ambrose,  the  consular  prefect,  found  it  necessary  to 
proceed  ito  the  church  at  Milan  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order.  At  the  close  of  his 
speech  both  the  orthodox  and  the  Arians  united  in  a  demand  that  he  should  be  their 
bishop.  He  accepted,  and  acquired  great  influence  with  the  people  and  the  emperor 
Valentinian.  He  vigorously  opposed  the  Arians,  and  in  382  presided  at  a  synod  which 
deposed  the  Arian  bishops  Palladius  and  Secundianus.  All  the  bishops  who  succeeded 
Ambrose  were  elected  by  the  people.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Gothic  kingdom,  the 
archbishops  of  Milan,  on  account  of  the  hostility  between  the  people  and  the  Lombards, 
their  conquerors,  resided  at  Geneva.  But  afterwards  the  Lombards  became  enthusiastic 
friends  of  the  church,  and  the  archbishops  returned  to  Milan.  Though  the  first  bishop 
in  the  kingdom,  and  having  the  power  even  of  crowning  the  king  with  the  so-called  iro>i 
eroicn,  the  archbishop  wa ;  yet  subject  to  the  king,  and  the  church  was  subordinate  to  the 
state.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Longobard  kingdom,  the  power  of  the  archbishops  of 
Milan  was  much  reduced,  but  they  subsequently  became  more  independent  than  before, 
large  feudal  estates  being  bestowed  upon  them,  and  they  were  the  most  influential  allies 
of  the  German  emperors.  Eriberto  di  Argago,  archbishop  of  Milan  1019-45,  organized 
in  1034  a  revolt  against  the  emperor  Conrad  the  Salic,  and  was  expelled.  After  his  deatli, 
in  the  excitement  prevailing  over  the  election  of  his  successor,  the  popular  chief  Erlan- 
baldo  persuaded  the  people  to  select  four  candidates,  from  whom  a  choice  should  be 
jnade.  These  names  w^ere  sent  to  the  emperor  Henry  II.  to  make  the  appointment,  but 
influenced  by  a  faction  of  the  nobles  he  appointed  a  rival,  Guido  di  Valate.  Tliis 
appointment  was  disliked,  both  by  the  people  on  whom  he  was  forced,  and  by  the  disap- 
pointed candidates.  Milan  w^as  at  one  time  independent  of  tlie  papacy,  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  power  being  granted  by  the  emperor.  But  the  German  popes  began  to 
interfere.  Pope  Leo  IX.  and  his  successors  attacked-  the  Milanese  clergy,  avIio  at  tliat 
time  were  allowed  to  marry,  and  in  a  council  held  at  Rheims  in  1049  laws  were  enacted 
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ncrninst  clerical  marriage.  Archbishop  Guiilo  defended  the  clergy  both  by  Scripture  and 
by  a  decision  of  Ambrose  wiiich  he  citcii.  The  ])op(;s  sent  their  emissaries,  wJio  excited 
great  tumults  iu  Milan,  whieii  Guido,  who  argued  in  favor  of  the  married  clergy,  was 
unable  to  quell.  The  people  rose  in  arms  and  resisted  the  papal  faction,  wliich  resulted 
in  tights  and  bloodshed.  iNMcholas  II.,  then  pope,  sent  llildebrand  and  Anselm  to  allay 
the  strife.  Anselm  was  conciliatory,  but  llildebrand  demanded  unconditional  submis- 
sion to  Rome.  In  lO.IO  another  papal  legation  was  sent  with  full  power  to  compel  sub- 
nnssion  from  the  archbishop  and  clergy.  These  ecclesiastics  at  lirst  earnestly  denied  the 
authority  of  Rome,  but  finally  acknowledged  it,  signing  a  paper  in  which  they  expressed 
their  penitence  in  humiliating  terras.  But  when  in  1061,  after  the  death  of  Nicholas, 
tiieir  fellow-citizen  Anselm  was  elected  pope  under  the  name  of  Alexander  II.,  the  church 
of  Milan  endeavored  to  regain  its  independence.  A  council  of  German  and  lA)mbard 
bishops  convened  at  Basle  and  elected  Cadalus,  who  was  bishop  of  Parma,  pope  under 
the  title  of  llonorius  II.  The  German  bishops,  under  the  influence  of  Hanno,  archbishop 
of  Cologne,  sided  with  Alexander,  and  in  1064  the  synod  of  Mantua  deposed  Honorius. 
Guido,  the  archbishop,  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope  in  1066,  but  disregarding  the 
deposition  he  appeared  at  the  altar  to  officiate  at  the  services  of  Pentecost  day.  The 
]iapal  party  attacked  him  iu  the  church.  His  followers  rallied  for  his  defense,  but  he 
\\  as  nearly  killed  by  the  papists.  A  few  months  later  Guido  reorganized  his  party,  and 
the  war  continued  for  several  years.  Hildebrand  finall3%  in  10>j9,  proposed  that  the 
Milanese  clergy  and  laity  should  take  an  oath  that  in  future  their  archbishops  should 
apply  for  contirmation  to  the  pope,  not  to  the  German  emperor.  Guido,  weary  of  strife, 
resigned  his  archbishopric  to  his  sub-deacon  Gotefrido.  He  was  confirmed  by  Henry 
IV.,  but  the  Milanese  refused  to  receive  him,  and  to  save  his  life  he  escaped  from  the 
city.  The  papal  appointee  w^as  also  rejected,  and  compelled  to  SAvear  that  he  would  not 
attempt  to  enter  the  see.  Milan  was  thus  without  an  archbishop.  Hildebrand,  who  suc- 
c(  eded  Alexander,  issued  an  interdict  against  it.  The  jNIilanese,  disregarding  the  interdict, 
appealed  to  Henrv  IV.  for  an  archbishop.  He  nominated  Tedaldo,  who  was  consecrated. 
He  was  the  leader  of  the  disaffected  bishops  who,  at  the  synod  of  Pavia  in  1076,  excom- 
nmiucated  pope  Gregory  himself.  He  remained  in  his  see  till  his  death,  notwithstanding 
the  fre([uent  excommunications  from  Gregor3^  With  him  ceased  the  independence  of 
the  Milan  archbishopric.  The  clergy  of  Milan  now  largely  belong  to  the  Old  Catholic 
],arty.  The  reforms  wdiich  they  seek  are  the  election  of  priests  by  the  parish,  the  use  of 
the  vernacular  in  the  church  service,  the  cessation  of  the  worship  of  Mary  and  the 
saints,  the  marriage  of  priests,  etc.     E.  Serra  Gropelli  is  the  leader  of  the  reform  party. 

MILBURX.  William  Henky,  b.  Philadelphia,  1823;  studied  at  Illinois  college.  In 
boyhood  he  lost  totally  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  partially  that  of  the  other,  and  the 
skill  of  the  most  distinguished  oculists  in  America  and  Europe  failed  to  restore  it.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  w^as  admitted  a  preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  his 
field  of  labor  being  chiefly  in  the  southern  states,  and  his  pastorates  at  Montgomery 
and  Mobile,  Ala.  He  is  said  to  have  traveled  in  the  period  of  his  itineracy  over  200,000 
miles.  In  1856  he  was  chaplain  to  the  house  of  representatives  at  Washington.  In  1859 
he  visited  England  with  bishop  Simpson  and  Dr.  McChntock,  where  he  delivered 
lectures  with  great  success  in  the  principal  cities.  On  his  return  he  Avas  confirmed  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  but  returned  to  the  Methodist  church  in  1872.  He  is 
well  known  as  the  blind  preacher,  and  as  an  eloquent  lecturer.  He  has  published 
B'Jfe,  Axe  and  Saddlebags;  Ten  Years  of  Preacher  Life;  Pioneers,  Preachers,  and  People 
of  tJce  Missiifsippi  Valley. 

UTILES,  Ne:lson  A.,  b.  Mass,  1839;  received  an  ordinary  education,  and  took  a  posi- 
tion in  a  store  in  Bostcjji  in  1856.  When  the  war  cf  the  rebellion  broke  out,  he  accepted 
a  conmiission  as  first  lieut.  22d  Mass.  volunteers,  under  date  Oct.  1861,  and  w^as  in  the 
seven  d;iys'  battles,  and  the  engagement  at  Charles  city  cross-road.  He  was  w^ounded  in 
the  battle  jf  Fair  Oaks,  and  again  at  Malvern  hill.  Between  Fair  Oaks  and  the  chamie 
of  ba.se  to  Harrison's  landing,  he  acted  as  adjt.gen.  of  the  1st  brigade,  1st  division,  2d 
army  corps.  Sept.  30.  1862,  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  61st  N.  Y.  volunteers,  and  led 
tliat  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  At  Chancellorsville,  he  was  dangerously, 
and.  as  was  supposed,  fatally  wounded,  and  carried  from  the  field;  he  however  recovered, 
and  during  the  campaign  before  Richmond  in  1864,  he  commanded  the  brigade  in  which 
he  had  been  acting  as  adjt.gen.  His  commission  of  brig. gen.  was  dated  Mav  12,  1864; 
anil  lie  was  brevetted  maj.gen.  T>qc,.  1864,  for  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Ream's  Station.  On 
Oct.  21,  1.S65,  he  was  commissioned  maj.gen.  (volunteers);  in  Julv  1866  appointed  colonel 
40ih  infiintry;  transferred  tooth  infantry  Mar.  15,  1869;  and  brevetted  briir.  and  maj.aen. 
I  .  S.  army.  Mar.  2,  1867.  Since  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  gen.  Miles  has  gained  hiirh  praise 
as  an  Indian  fighter,  being  engaged  on  the  frontier,  in  the  protection  of  the  settlements, 
and  in  preserving  order  among  the  tribes  in  and  out  of  the  reservations. 

MILFORD.  a  t.  m  s.  Connecticut,  on  the  s.  shore,  wdth  a  liarbor  on  Long  Island 
sound,  a  station  on  the  New  York.  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  railroad,  and  another  at 
the  jtmction  of  the  Naugatuck  railroad  with  that  road;  pop.  '80,  3.347.  It  is  divided  by 
the  Wopewaug  river,  emptying  into  the  sound;  and  the  Housatonic  river  celebrated  for 
lis  ])e;.uitiful  scenery  wa.shes  its  w.  border.  It  is  11  m.  s.w.  of  New  Haven,  and  contains 
the  factories  of  the  Automatic  book-sewing  machine  company,  and  manufactories  of 
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straw  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  and  carriages.     It  has  excellent  public  schools,  1  news- 
paper, 1  savings-bank,  5  churches,  and  2  hotels. 

MILFORD  (ante),  a  t.  in  e.  Mass.,  on  the  Boston  and  Albanj^  railroad,  Milford  branch, 
at  its  junction  with  the  Milford,  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  and  Hopkinton  railroad;  pop.  '80, 
9,310.  It  is  18  m.  s.e.  of  Worcester,  and  14  from  South  Frainingham.  It  has  2  banks 
(1  national),  a  town-house,  1  newspaper,  a  public  libraiy,  and  several  tanneries.  The 
township  includes  Milford  Center,  North,  East,  and  South  Milford,  and  Hopedale,  all 
thriving  villages. 

MILFORT,  Le  Clerc,  1750-1817;  better  known  by  his  given  name,  a  French  adven- 
turer, b.  near  Mezieres,  and  d,  there.  First  a  fugitive  from  justice  in  France  he  took 
refuge  among  the  Creeks  of  Louisiana,  where  he  acquired  the  title  of  "great  warrior." 
During  the  revolution  of  1789  he  returned  to  France,  and  occupied  various  military  posi- 
tions in  the  army,  where  he  distinguished  himself  often  by  the  resources  and  bravery  of 
a  brigand.  In  1802  he  publislied  Memoires  ou  Coup  d'CEJil  Bapide  sur  Mes  Voyages  dans 
la  Louisiane,  et  Ma  Sejour  dans  la  Nation  Greek. 

MILITARY  ACADEMY,  U.  S.     See  United  States  Military  Academy. 

MILITARY  LAW.     See  Court  Martial;  Martial  Law. 

MILITARY  PUNISHMENTS,  those  which  are  inflicted  upon  soldiers  regularly 
enlisted,  or  non-commissioned  or  commissioned  officers,  for  infractions  of  discipline  o"r 
breaches  of  military  law.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  the  commander  of  an  army  was 
empowered,  in  case  of  sedition  or  nuitiny,  to  cause  the  ringleaders  to  be  seized  and 
instantly  put  to  death.  Thus,  we  read  in  the  Iliad  that  Agamemnon  threatened  deserters 
with  death;  and  Alexander  the  great,  when  a  mutiny  took  place  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  jealousy  excited  by  the  favor  which  he  showed  the  Persians,  caused  thirteen  of  his 
Macedonians  to  be  executed  without  a  trial.  The  military  law  of  Athens  prescribed  the 
punishment  of  death  for  the  crime  of  desertion  while  on  service.  Among  the  Lacedae- 
monians, cowards  and  deserters  were  either  put  to  death  or  publicly  disgraced ;  offenders 
who  did  not  sufl'er  the  extreme  penalty  were  made,  when  at  home,  to  wear  a  parti-colored 
dress,  and  were  obliged  to  submit  in  silence  to  any  insult  which  the  meanest  citizen 
would  like  to  offer.  Disgrace  was  also  attached  to  any  soldier  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  shield.  Said  the  Spartan  mother  to  her  son,  "Return,  my  son,  with  your 
shield,  or  upon  it."  The  ancient  Romans  punished  crimes  committed  by  the  soldiery 
Mith  great  severity.  For  the  gravest  offenses  they  were  beheaded  or  crucified;  and 
imder  the  Pagan  emperors,  some  were  burned  alive,  while  others  were  exposed  to  wild 
beasts;  but  this  may  have  been  in  the  cases  of  those  who  professed  the  Christian  religion. 
On  the  occurrence  of  a  mutiny,  every  tenth,  twentieth,  or  hundredth  man  engaged  in  it 
was  selected  for  punishment;  tliough  sometimes  only  the  ringleaders  were  chosen. 
Frequently,  in  the  case  of  deserters  or  seditious  persons,  they  were  first  scourged  and 
afterwards  sold  into  slavery;  and  sometimes  such  an  offender  was  condemned  to  lose  his 
right  hand,  or  was  bled  nearly  to  death.  If  a  soldier  absented  himself  from  his  post 
when  doing  guard  duty,  lie  was  examined  b}^  the  tribune,  and  on  the  offense  being 
proved  against  him  was  sentenced  to  the  bastinado.  Sometimes  the  culprit  was  per- 
mitted toescape,  if  able.  Mobile  a  shower  of  blows  was  being  visited  upon  him;  but  in 
such  instances  he  became  an  outcast,  whom  no  one  dare  harbor.  Punishments  for 
theft,  or  for  giving  false  testimony,  and  slight  breaches  of  discipline,  M'ere  lighter, 
though  frequently  of  a  similar  character.  Sometimes  the  culprit  was  temporarily 
depiived  of  his  pay,  forfeited  his  arms,  or  was  degraded  in  rank.  Again,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  remain  outside  the  camp,  subject  to  the  danger  of  being  captured  by  the 
enemy;  or  he  was  made  to  stand  in  the  prsetorium  exposed  in  an  unniilitary  dress.  Or 
he  was  sentenced  to  a  period  of  hard  labor,  reduced  to  an  inferior  rank,  or  dismissed  the 
service  in  disgrace.  Cowardice,  or  loss  of  arms,  always  subjected  the  Roman  soldier  to 
punishment.  A  centurion  who  committed  a  breach  of  discipline  was  condemned  to 
surrender  his  emblem  of  authority,  a  vine  branch.  The  power  of  life  and  death  rested 
in  the  hands  of  a  dictator,  who  could  sentence  to  death  anj^  offender  against  military 
regulations;  and  the  Roman  consuls  had  the  power  of  exercising  summary  jurisdiction 
in  capital  cases.  Punishments  were  ordered  by  the  legionary  tribunes  and  by  the  pre- 
fects, with  the  concurrence  of  a  council.  The  Roman  system  of  punishments  continued 
in  vogue  among  the  nations  of  modern  Europe,  so  far  as  military  offenses  were  con- 
cerned, imtil  a  recent  date.  Besides  the  infliction  of  a  certain  number  of  lashes  with 
cords,  soldiers  convicted  of  theft,  marauding,  or  any  other  breach  of  discipline  not 
punishable  with  death,  were  sentenced  to  run  the  gauntlet  [gauntelope,  or  ganglope; 
from  gang,  a  passage,  and  the  root  *  to  run,"  found  in  elope].  For  the  execution  of  this 
sentence  the  regiment  was  drawn  up  in  a  double  line,  and  each  man  being  furnished 
with  a  small  stick,  generally  of  osier  (except  the  grenadiers,  who  used  their  belts),  the 
cul)irit,  naked  to  the  waist,  was  either  marched  sIoavI}^  or  allowed  to  run  as  fast  as  he 
could,  according  to  circumstances,  from  the  head  to  the  rear  extremity  between  the  two 
lines,  each  man  striking  him  as  he  passed  along.  In  certain  cases  the  offender  was 
afterwards  expelled  from  the  regiment,  and  sometimes  also  from  the  town  or  district, 
with  a  charge  never  to  appear  there  again  under  pain  of  deatli.  The  ]Mmishment  of  the 
knout  in  the  Russian  army  is  inflicted  witli  a  leathern  strap  or  belt,  liaving  a  wooden 
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handle,  and  is  applied  on  the  naked  back  of  the  offender.  Cavalry  soldiers  were  for- 
merly frequently  piniished  by  the  picket^  as  it  was  ciilled;  this  consisted  in  the  man 
being  made  to  hang  by  his  hands  from  a  beam  during  a  certain  time,  a  stake,  with  its 
upper  end  made  sharp,  being  planted  in  the  ground  under  him,  so  that,  when  from 
weariness  he  ccnild  no  longer  keep  himself  up,  his  foot  was  pierced  with  the  stake;  this 
kind  of  punishment  has  been  long  abolished.  Confinement  williout  light  during  a  certain 
number  of  hours  was,  and  still  is.  a  frecpient  punishment  for  being  absent  without  leave 
from  parade,  either  on  account  of  drunkenness  or  from  any  other  cause.  Formerly  the 
pillory  was  a  punishment  awarded  to  offenses  of  this  nature.  Besides  the  ]")unrshmen1s 
of  deati)  and  transportation,  which  for  great  crimes  are  within  the  scope  of  militar}'  law 
in  the  British  army,  breaches  of  discijiline  are  visited  by  temporary  imprisonment,  extra 
drills,  extra  gu:u-ds.  and  the  performance  of  fatigue  duties;  but  punishments  consisting 
of  ]M-otracted  periods  of  confinement  to  barracks  accompanied  by  laborious  employments, 
intlicted  at  the  discretion  of  commanders  of  regiments,  have  been  abolished  for  many 
years,  not,  however,  before  the  most  serious  mortality  in  consequence  had  made  it  abso- 
lutely necessary.  While  an  army  is  in  the  field,  breaches  of  discipline  nuist  be  punished 
promptly  and  with  more  than  usual  severity.  It  might  be  presumed  that  acts  of 
treacher}'  will  seldom  be  committed:  desertions  to  the  enemy  do,  however,  occasionally 
take  place;  but  the  more  usual  crime  is  quitting  the  ranks  on  a  lawless  expedition  of 
})lunder,  generally  accompanied  by  gross  acts  of  outrage  and  often  murder,  against  the 
defenseless  people  of  an  invaded  or  occupied  country.  In  such  cases,  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  offenders  should  be,  and  the}'  usually  are,  shot  or  hanged  on  the  spot. 
Even  when  the  crime  is  less  heinous,  the  w^ell-bei ng  and  perhaps  the  safety  of  an  army 
may  be  periled  in  consequence  of  resentment  excited  among  the  surrounding  inhabi- 
tants, and  punishment  should  be  swift  and  condign.  In  the  presence  of  an  enemy  there 
ran  scarcely  be  a  more  serious  offense  than  intoxication;  miscarriage  of  an  enterprise, 
and  defeat,  with  the  loss  of  numbers  of  gallant  men  in  an  action,  may  be  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  indulgence  under  such  circumstances.  Whatever  may  be  the  defense  in 
other  instances,  there  cnn  be  none  in  this,  and  the  punishment  is  therefore  always  imme- 
diate and  without  recourse.  The  punishment  of  the  lash  is  one  that  is  now  given  up  by 
civili'/ed  nations.  Formerly,  and  paiticulnrly  in  the  British  army,  a  terrible  frequency 
in  the  use  of  this  discipline  could  not  but  tend  finally  to  the  demoralization  of  the  men. 
Gen.  sir  Charles  Xapier  has  stated  that  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  flogging 
was  ((rnimon,  he  had  frequently  seen  from  600  to  1000  lashes  given  under  sentence  by 
merely  regimental  courts-martial;  and  in  those  da3's  a  man  who  had  sufl'ered  a  part  of 
his  sentence  was  often  brought  from  the  hospital,  before  his  w^ounds  were  entirely  healed, 
to  receive  the  remainder.  The  power  of  public  opinion  proved  so  strong  in  England, 
and  was  so  manifestly  opposed  to  flogging  in  the  army  and  navy,  that  it  gradually  fell 
into  disuse,  until  a  regulation  issued  in  1866  practically  abolished  it.  By  the  existing 
law.  a  man  has  to  be  convicted  of  one  disgraceful  offense  before  he  becomes  liable  to 
flogging  for  the  next  one,  and  fifty  lashes  is  the  extreme  penalty;  see  Flogging.  In  the 
United  States  this  practice  does  not  exist.  Punishment  by  military  law  is  confined, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  death-penalty,  when  engaged  in  war,  to  imprisonment,  expul- 
sion from  the  service,  and  minor  penalties, 

MILITIA  {ante).  The  militia  system  of  the  United  States  arose  from  that  jealousy 
of  standing  armies  which  has  always  characterized  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples.  After  the 
n^volutionary  war  congress  determined  to  limit  the  regular  army  to  the  actual  require- 
MK-nts  of  immediate  necessity,  and  supplement  it  by  a  state  m'ilitia.  The  president  is 
coiMuiander-in-chief  of  the  militia  of  the  seveial  states,  when  called  into  the  actual  ser- 
vice of  t!)e  United  Stales.  He  has  the  power  to  call  out  these  forces,  by  orders  to  any 
oflicers  of  the  nulilia  he  may  address,  in  case  of  invasion  or  rebellion  against  the 
ulhority  of  the  United  States.  The  militia  may  be  required  to  serve  for  a  period  not 
cecdiiig  nine  months.  The  troops  receive  during  this  time  the  pay  and  rations  of 
-  ildiers  of  the  regular  army,  and  the  officers  rank  next  after  officers  of  the  same  grade 
in  the  regular  service.  The  majority  of  the  state  constitutions  require  the  passage  of 
laws  for  Iheorganizalioii  and  equipment  of  their  militia.  The  governor  is  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  sul)ject  to  his  orders  ;ire  the  necessary  officers,  chosen  by  various 
m^-thods  in  the  different  states.  It  was  customary  for  manv  years  to  have  annual  drill 
days  for  all  the  slate  troops,  who  were  compelled  to  attend  under  penalty,  but  the  laws 
providinir  for  them  have  been  repealed  or  fallen  into  disuse.  Voluntary  organizations 
are  now  formed,  which  select  their  own  uniforms  and  the  branch  of  the  service  they 
desire  to  be  attached  to.  They  receive  small  state  bounties  to  perfect  their  drill  anil 
keep  themselves  in  good  condition  for  an  emergency.  These  organizations  form  only  a 
small  part  of  the  whole  militia,  but  (juite  sullicient  for  the  government  in  time  of  peace. 
The  actual  militia  of  the  United  Stales  consists  of  these  volunteer  troops  and  all  other 
able-bodied  male  citizens  of  the  age  of  18  and  under  45,  with  the  exceptions  provided  by 
national  and  state  laws,  all  of  whom  are  subject  to  be  summoned  to  perform  military 
duly  according  to  the  laws  of  congress  or  of  their  respective  states. 

The  .stale  militia  was  often  called  out  during  the  revolution,  and  the  "  whiskv  insur- 
rection" of  1794  was  put  down  by  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania,  New^  Jersey,  Marvland, 
and  Virginia.     During  the  war  of  1812  disputes  arose  'between  the  national  and  state 
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authorities  regarding  the  riglit  of  the  president  to  determine  whether  tlie  emergency  had 
arisen  which  authorized  his  calling  them  out,  the  right  to  place  theni  under  othcers  of 
the  president's  appointment,  and  the  right  to  march  them  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
state.  The  courts  decided  in  favor  of  the  president,  and  his  right  to  decide  whether 
the  militia  shall  be  summoned,  and  his  right  to  place  them  under  the  command  of  a 
federal  officer  ranking  their  own  officers  is  no  longer  disputed.  During  the  civil  war, 
the  first  call  of  the  president  for  75,000  men  was  principally  filled  by  the  militia,  and 
the  total  number  of  volunteers,  drafted  men.  and  militia  troops  during  the  whole  war 
was  2,690,401.  There  were  1,000,516  men  in  the  field  at  the  proclamation  of  peace,  and 
of  these  soldiers  about  978,000  were  volunteers  or  drafted  men. 

MILK-FEVER  (ante),  the  fever  which  accompanies  or  precedes  the  secretion  of  milk 
in  women  recently  delivered.  The  most  common  time  of  its  appearance  is  about  the 
third  day  after  parturition,  the  symptoms  being  a  quick  pulse,  increased  heat,  redness  of 
the  face,  a  diminution  or  temporary  suspension  of  the  lochial  discharge,  and  sv*'elling  of 
the  breasts,  with  a  feeling  of  tension  and  oppression.  There  is  a  tendency  to  this  con- 
dition in  all  women,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  normal  one,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  so  important  a  phenomenon  as  the  establishment  of  the  secretion  of  milk 
could  take  place  without  a  certain  degree  of  constitutional  disturbance,  and  Vvithout 
tnere  being  any  real  pathological  state  of  any  of  the  organs.  There  are  women,  how- 
ever, who  suffer  but  little  constitutional  disturbance,  comparatively.  Those  wlio  suffer 
the  most,  among  healthy  women,  are  the  plethoric  and  robust,  and  those  whose  minds 
are  much  occupied.  Those  who  are  subjects  of  chronic  diseases  will  be  affected  in 
various  ways,  and  no  rules  of  prognosis  can  be  relied  on.  The  natural  tendency  is  for 
the  symptoms  to  pass  away  without  any  special  treatment,  but  a  judicious  diet  of  bland 
articles,  with  the  administration,  when  indicated,  of  salines  and  mild  laxatives  should 
not  be  disregarded. 

MILK  LEG.     See  Phlegmasia  Alba  Dolens,  ante. 

MILK,  SUGAR  of,  or  Lactine.     See  Sugar  (Milk  Sugar),  ante. 

MILK  TREE.     See  Artocarpace^  ;  Cow  Tree,  ante. 

MILKWEED.     See  Aselepiadace^  ;  Aselepias;  ante. 

MILL,  John,  1645-1  70'J;  b.  Shapp,  Westmoreland,  Eug.;  graduated  at  Queen's  col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1669;  was  soon  after  elected  a  fellow  and  became  eminent  as  a  tutor; 
entered  the  ministry,  and  became  distinguished  as  a  preacher;  became  rector  in  1681  of 
Blechington,  Oxfordshire;  was  made  chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  and  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.,  the  same  year.  In  1685  he  was  made  principal  of  St.  Edmund's  hall;  in  1704,  by 
queen  Anne,  prebendary  of  Canterbury.  The  work  for  which  he  is  the  most  distin- 
guished is  his  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  on  which  he  spent  30  years,  finishing 
it  only  14  days  before  his  death.  It  was  undertaken  at  the  advice  and  expense  of  Dr. 
Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  but  after  the  bishop's  death  Mill  continued  it  at  his  own  expense, 
and  repaid  to  the  executors  what  he  had  received.  It  was  published  the  year  that  he 
died.  The  text  which  Mill  adopts  is  that  of  Robert  Stephens  of  1550,  and  contains 
80,000  various  readings  collected  from  manuscripts,  commentaries,  writings  of  the 
fathers,  etc.  Dr.  Whitby  attacked  the  work  in  his  Examen  variantiim  lectiorium  Joh. 
Millii;  but  Dr.  Bentley  approved  the  labors  of  Mill,  and  Michaelis,  Marsh,  and  other 
critical  scholars  acknowledged  the  value  of  the  edition.  It  was  taken  up  for  a  different 
purpose  by  Antony  Collins  in  his  discourse  on  Free  Thinking,  in  which  he  contends  that 
"these  numerous  variations  destroy  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament,"  a  book  v/hicli 
was  ably  answered  by  Whiston  and  Bentley  who  show  that  the  variety  of  readings  is  only 
the  necessary  result  of  the  number  and  variety  of  manuscripts.  Mill's  text  has  long  been 
held  in  high  esteem  by  scholars. 

MILLARD,  a  co.  in  w.  central  Utah,  bordering  on  Nevada.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Sevier  river,  flowing  into  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  which  is  found  in  the  central  part 
of  the  CO  ,  and  which  has  no  visible  outlet;  pop.  '70,  2,753—1,974  of  American  birth. 
Though  of  large  area — 160  m.  in  length  and  65  m.  wide — the  greater  part  of  the  surface 
is  either  mountainous  or  a  barren  desert.  Some  small  sections  are  fertile,  and  here 
Indian  corn  and  wheat  are  raised.     Chief  town,  Fillmore  City. 

MILLARD,  David,  1794-1873;  b.  N.  Y. ;  was  the  son  of  a  revolutionary  officer,  and 
spent  his  early  life  in  farming.  His  education  was  entirely  self -acquired.  He  studied 
theology,  and  "in  1818  became"  pastor  of  a  church  in  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
remained  until  1832.  He  then  edited  the  Gospel  Luminary,  a  religious  monthly,  and  in 
1837  settled  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  He  occupied  for  several  years  the  professorship  of 
biblical  antiquities  and  sacred  geography  in  the  Unitarian  theological  school  at  Mead- 
ville,  Penn. ;  and  published  TJie  True  Messiah  in  Scripture  Light  and  Travels  in  Egypt,  Ara- 
bia. Pctrcea,  and  the  Holy  Land.  His  life  was  published  in  1874  by  Ms  son.  Rev.  D. 
E.  MiUard. 

MILLAU,  or  Millaud.     See  Milhau,  ante. 

MILLBURY,  a  t.  in  Worcestor  co.,  Mass.,  6  m.  s.  of  Worcestor.  37  m.  n.w.  of  Provi- 
dence, on  the  Blackstone  river,  the  Providence  ond  Worcestor,  and  the  Millbury  branch 
of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroads;  pop,  '70,  4,529.     The  chief  business  is  the  manufac- 
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tare  of  cottons  and  woolens.     There  are  also  boot  and  shoe,  whip,  carrijtgc,  stocking, 
and  ciitleiT  factories,  and  machine-shops. 

MILLEDGE,  John.  1757-1818;  b.  Ga. ;  was  an  active  supporter  of  the  revolutionary 
cause,  being  one  of  Habersham's  party  wliich  made  a  prisoner  of  gov.  Wright  of 
Georgia — llie  first  act  of  (*pen  revolt  in  that  state.  At  the  capture  of  Savannah,  Milledge 
escaped  and  was  present  at  its  siege  by  the  colonial  forces  under  gen.  Lincoln.  In  many 
other  scenes  of  tlie  revolution  he  played  a  prominent  and  gallant  part,  but  before  the 
clo.>^e  of  the  war  was  asked  to  take  the  position  of  attorney-general,  which  he  did  in  1780. 
lie  served  nine  times  as  the  representative  of  Georgia  in  congress;  from  1802  to  1804 
was  governor  of  the  state,  and  tilled  a  short  term  as  U.  S.  senator,  1800-9.  The  town 
of  Milledgeville,  in  Baldwin  county,  formerlj^  tlie  capital  of  the  state,  was  named  after 
him.  To  the  establishment  of  the  state  university  and  its  seat,  Athens,  he  contributed 
liberally,  and  was  in  fact  the  founder-t)f  both  town  and  college. 

MILLEDOLEK,  Philip,  d.d.,  1775-1852;  b.  lihinebeck,  K  Y.  His  father  emi- 
grated from  Bern,  Switzerland,  to  America  about  1751.  Philip  graduated  in  1798  at 
Columbia  college;  studied  theology,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen; became  pastor  of  the  German  Reformed  church,  Nassau  street  New  York,  in  1795. 
preaching  in  German  and  English,  His  eloquence  drew  large  audiences.  In  1800  he 
was  called  to  the  Third,  or  Pine  street  Presbyterian  church,  in  Philadelphia.  In  1805  he 
accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  llutger  street  New  York.  In  181o 
he  transferred  his  relations  to  the  Reformed  church,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Collegiate 
Dutcii  church  in  New  York.  In  1825  he  was  elected  professor  of  polemic  and  didactic 
theology  in  the  seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  at  the  same  time  president  of  Rut- 
gers college,  and  professor  of  moral  philosopb}'-;  which  offices  he  retained  until  1841, 
when  he  retired  to  private  life.  He  declined  several  offers  of  high  position  in  the 
church.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Bible  society.  Dr.  Milledoler 
wa?5  a  man  of  great  unction  and  power  in  the  pulpit,  and  uncommonly  gifted  m  the 
conduct  of  public  prayer. 

MILLE  LACS,  a  co.  in  e.  central  Minnesota,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  lakes  of  the 
same  name;  drained  by  Rum  river;  570  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  1501 — 242  of  foreign  birth. 
'Ihe  surface  is  undulating,  and  mosth^  covered  with  forests.  Wheat,  corn,  and  hay  are 
raised,  but  the  chief  industry  is  in  getting  out  and  sawing  lumber.  Chief  town,  Prince- 
ton. 

MILLENARIANS  (^Millennium,  ante),  in  a  general  sense  all  wdio  believe  that 
Christianity  will  attain  in  the  future  a  marked  degree  of  prevalence  through  the  world. 
Their  faith  in  this  rests  on  many  prophetic  descriptions  and  promises.  But  that  the  tri- 
umph will  be  for  a  limited  period  is  founded  on  a  declaration  in  the  Apocalypse  that  Satan 
will  be  confined  in  the  bottomless  pit  for  a  thousand  years,  and  that  during  the  same 
period  the  souls  of  the  martyrs  and  others  will  live  and  reign  with  Christ.  Some  inter- 
pret this  period  literally;  others  think  that  the  definite  period  is  put  for  one  indefinitely 
long;  and  a  third  class  suppose  that  a  day  stands  for  a  year,  and  consequently  that  an 
exceedingly  long  period  is  marked  out.  But  while  these  differences  of  opinion  are 
found  among  the  general  class,  a  more  radical  difference  divides  modern  millenarians  into 
two  great  classes:  the  one  afiirming  that  the  period  of  a  thousand  years  will  be  introduced 
l)y  iind  follow  the  second  visible  coming  of  Christ;  the  other  declaring  that  the  second 
coming  will  ])e  after  the  millennium,  and  Avill  introduce  the  end  of  the  w'orld.  The  first 
are  called  strictly  premillenarians  but  in  popular  usage  the  title  millenarians  is  almost 
entirely  restricted  to  them.  They  hold  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ  will  be  in 
order  to  reign  visibly  on  the  earth  to  subdue  the  obstacles  that  now  restrict  the  exten- 
>ion  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  destroy  the  personal  enemies  of  it  and  of  himself.  And 
simultan(;ously  with  his  coming  they  beliive  there  is  to  be  a  resurrection  of  a  part  or  of 
the  whole  of  those  who  have  died  in  ('hrist,  but  that  the  resurrection  of  the  remainder 
of  mankind  will  not  take  place  until  the  end  of  the  world.  This  point  is  of  vital 
importance  to  their  whole  f^ystem.  If  it  be  true,  much  that  they  teach  with  it  must  be 
admitted;  if  it  be  false,  the  whole  system  falls  to  the  ground.  Their  belief  in  the  first 
partial  resurrection  rests  on  three  passages  of  Scripture.  The  first  is:  1.  Thess.  iv.  16, 
"The  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first."  Here,  they  argue,  the  distinction  drawn  is  between 
the  dead  who  are  Christians  and  those  who  are  not;  and  it  is  declared  that  the  Chris- 
tians shall  rise  first.  But  to  this  those  who  hold  the  contrary  opinion  reply  that  the  dis- 
tinction which  the  apostle  draws  is  between  two  cla.s.ses  of  (/hristians — those  who  have 
died  or  will  die  before  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  those  who  then  w  ill  be  living  on  the 
earth.  The  latter,  he  affirms,  shall  not  ])revent  (shall  not  have  any  priority  or  advan- 
t:ig«i  over)  their  I)rethren  who  are  dead;  but  that  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  first  the  dead 
in  Christ  will  rise,  and  afterwards  those  who  remain  alive  sliall  together  with  them  be 
cauudit  up  to  meet  Ihe  Lord  in  the  air.  In  this  passage,  therefore,  those  who  are  not  pre 
millenarians  find  no  intimation  that  one  i)ortion  of  the  dead  will  rise  befcTc  other  por- 
tions. The  second  passage,  supposed  by  .some  to  teach  that  the  resurrection  of  Christians 
will  precede  that  of  other  men,  is  1,  Cor.  xv.  22-24,  "For  as  in  Adam  all  (iie,  even  f-o  in 
Ciirist  shall  all  be  made  alive.  But  every  man  in  his  own  order:  Christ  the  firstfruils; 
afterwards  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming.  Then  cc/melh  the  end,  when  he  shall 
have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God."      Here,  premillenarians  say,  it  is  taught  that 
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the  resurrection  takes  place  in  the  following  order:  (1)  That  of  Christ.  (2)  That  of  his 
people.  (3)  That  of  other  men.  And,  as  between  the  resurrection  of  Christ  aud  that  of 
his  people  a  long  interval  is  placed,  so  there  may  be  a  period  of  less  or  greater  extent 
between  the  resurrection  of  believers  and  that  of  unbelievers.  To  this  the  other  side 
reply  that  Paul  speaks  throughout  the  passage  only  of  the  resurrection  of  believers. 
This  some  among  the  Corintliiaos  denied,  and  this,  therefore,  he  undertook  to  prove, 
making  no  reference  to  the  resurrection  of  other  men,  knowing  that  the  one  sufficiently 
involved  the  other.  And  the  "end  "of  which  he  speaks,  refers,  they  say,  not  to  the 
resurrection,  but  to  the  completion  of  the  work  of  redemption,  when  Christ  shall  have 
put  down  all  opposing  rule,  authority,  and  power.  But  the  passage  which  apparently 
favors  the  pre-millenarian  view  most  strongly,  and  without  which  the  others  probably 
would  not  be  supposed  to  have  much  force,  is  Rev.  xx.  4-6:  "I  saw  the  souls  of  them 
that  were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of  God,  and  which  had 
not  worshiped  the  beast,  neither  had  received  his  mark  upon  their  foreheads,  or  in  their 
hands ;  and  they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years.  But  the  rest  of  the 
dead  lived  not  again  until  the  thousand  years  were  finished.  This  is  the  first  resurrection. 
Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the  first  resurrection;  on  such  the  second  death 
hath  no  power,  but  they  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  shall  reign  with  him 
a  thousand  years."  Premillenarians,  interpreting  this  passage  literally,  regard  it  as  teacii- 
ing  that  a  thousand  years  before  the  end  of  the  world,  when  Christ  shall  come  to  reign 
visibly  on  the  earth,  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  Christians  from  their  graves  to  dwell 
here,  and  share  with  Christ  the  glories  of  his  reign.  To  this  those  on  the  other  side 
reply  that  the  passage  is  to  be  understood  not  literally,  but  as  a  symbolic  representation 
of  the  actual  event.  At  the  beginning  of  the  book  it  is  said  that  God  signified  the 
revelation  to  his  servant  John;  that  is,  represented  it  by  signs  or  symbols.  Accord- 
ingly, the  book  contains  a  succession  of  symbols  in  which  the  actual  meaning  is  set 
forth  with  striking  irapressiveness.  There  are  7  stars,  7  golden  lamps,  4  horses  and  their 
riders;  and  so  on  through  the  book.  Some  of  them  are  interpreted,  e.g.,  the  stars,  the 
lamps,  and  the  golden  censer;  others  the  reader  is  left  to  study  out  for  himself.  At  the 
beginning  of  chap.  xx.  there  are  two  principal  symbols  emploj-ed.  1.  The  binding  of 
Satan  in  which  the  bottomless  pit,  the  key,  the  chain,  are  symbols  of  the  suppression  of 
Satan's  power  over  the  souls  of  men.  2.  John  says  tliat  he  saw  certain'  classes  of  souls. 
that  he  describes,  and  that  they  lived  and  reigned  wit!i  Christ  a  thousand  years.  That 
wdiich  he  saw  was — as  those  who  argue  against  a  literal  resurrection  think — a  symbol  of 
the  actual  event  intended  to  be  foretold,  viz.  the  zeal  for  Christ  that  his  disciples  would 
display.  This  would  be  so  remarkable  that  the  souls  of  martyrs  would  be  an  appro- 
priate symbol  of  it;  a  symbol  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  those  employed  in  this  book 
of  revelation.  Tried  even  by  this  high  standard,  what  symbol,  it  is  asked,  could  be 
more  significant  of  devoted  zeal  than  that  here  employed?  How  could  the  piety  of  a 
man  beniore  highly  commended  than  to  say  he  has  the  soul  r^i  a  martyr?  What  could 
be  said  more  expressive  of  power  in  a  church  than  that  all  its  members  mnnifesfc  the 
spirit  of  those  w^ho  had  forfeited  their  lives  for  the  testiniouy  of  Jesus?  How  could 
irresistible  power  in  Christendom  be  more  strikingly  expressed  than  by  saying  that  no- 
where or  b}^  no  person  is  any  other  spirit  manifested  than  the  spirit  of  martyrs.  Yel. 
according  to  this  interpretation,  John  says  this  will  be  the  case  in  the  millennium. 
"The  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  againuntil  the  thousand  years  were  fulfilled."  There  will 
be  none  like  them  in  all  that  time.  The  souls  of  the  wicked,  of  the  worldly,  of  double 
minded,  half-hearted,  or  timid  Christian  ;,  are  not  an  appr:>priate  symbol  of  Christians 
in  millennium  times.  And  these  devoted  ones,  it  is  added,  shall  reign  with  Cln-ist 
during  the  thousand  years.  They  shall  not  only  be  devoted  to  him,  but  also  happy  with 
him.  "The  martyr's  zeal  will  be  united  with  the  prosperity  of  triumphant  times.  The 
symbol  having  been  given,  the  interpretation  is  added:  "  This  is  the  first  resuri'ection." 
Tliat  is,  the  new  life  of  the  soul  which  comes  witli  faith  in  Christ.  This  is  exporienevd 
before  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  is  therefore  called  the  first  resurrection.  The 
Savior  foretold  both  together,  and  placed  this  first.  "  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is, 
wdion  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  that  hear  shall  live." 
This  describes  the  resurrection  of  the  soul  which  was  even  then  taking  place.  After 
that  comes  the  description  of  the  general  resurrection — even  of  all  that  are  in  the  graves. 
And  all  through  the  epistles  this  resurrection  of  the  soul  is  affirmed,  and  its  importance 
is  magnified  as  by  the  power  of  Christ,  the  source  of  all  the  life  of  Christianity  in  the 
church.  This,  therefore,  is  actually  "the  first  resurrection,"  separated  from  the  gen- 
(iral  resurrection  by  the  whole  period  between  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the 
I  ist  day.  And  besides  this,  those  who  are  not  premillenarians  say  there  is  nothing  else 
foretold  in  Scripture  to  which  the  name,  first  resurrection,  is  to  be  applied.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  neither  of  these  interpretations  is  found  satisfactory  in  every  point  by  the  great 
ma^s  of  the  nominal  adherents  to  either  view.  On  each  side  a  few  leaders  are  enthusi- 
astically sure;  but  the  common  Christian  feeling  is  that  in  each  view  there  is  some 
strength  and  much  weakness;  that  while  the  strict  premilleunial  view  from^  a  fiat 
liteud  interj^retation  of  a  few  texts,  tends  to  an  externalism  and  a  gross  materialism  in 
the,"  handling  of  noble  spiritual  facts,  the  opposite  and  more  usunl  view  tends  to  dissolve 
all  spiritual  facts  in  a  vast  sea  of  symbolism,  and  this  on  a  principle  of  interpretation  by 
which  any  words  in    Scripture   may  be  turned  to  almost  any  meaning.     The   usual 
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cxpedknt  of  scekinp:  a  view  carefully  limited  between  the  two  extremes  and  antagonizing 
hotii,  seems  scarcely  feasible  in  tliisVase.  This  is  not  the  place  to  say  more  than  that 
the  truth  will  probably  be  found  not  between,  but  combining  botli — not  so  much  reject- 
ing either,  as  solvent  and  comprehensive  of  both  in  some  higher  range  of  thought. 

MILLEPOKE,  a  genus  of  hydrozoa  which  have  recently  been  placed  in  a  new  sub- 
class, hydroceralliiKE  by  Mr.  Moseley.  It  contributes  largely  to  the  formation  of  coral 
reefs  in  the  AVest  Indies  and  Pacitic.  The  calcareous  skeleton  is  mostly  in  the  form  of 
laminar  expansions  having  the  surface  studded  with  minute  holes  of  two  sizes,  the 
larger  being  the  fewest.  The  larger  openings  arc  the  mouths  of  tubes  which  are  divided 
by  transverse  calcareous  partitions  into  a  number  of  compartments,  only  the  most  super- 
hcial  of  which  contain  ihe  animals.  The  smaller  tubes  are  similarly  constructed,  and 
the  general  tissue  of  the  skeleton  is  composed  of  trabecula3  traversed  by  a  series  of 
anastomosing  canals  which  place  the  tubes  occupied  by  the  zooids  in  direct  communica- 
tion. On  account  of  some  resemblance  in  the  skeleton  the  mllkpora  were  formerly 
classed  with  the  iabulate  corals.  The  late  Prof.  Agassiz  was  the  tirst  to  examine  the 
living  animals,  and  he  at  once  referred  the  genus  to  the  hydrozoa.  Mr.  Moseley  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusion,  and  has  recently  had  opportunities  of  examining  the  living  animal 
minutely.  According  to  him  the  colony  of  millepores  consist  of  two  kinds  of  zooids. 
The  larger,  or  gastrozooids  occupy  the  larger  tubes  of  the  skeleton,  while  the  smaller,  or 
dactylozooids  occupy  the  smaller  tubes,  which  are  generall.y  placed  around  the  larger  in 
somewhat  of  a  systematic  arrangement.  The  small,  or  dactylozooids  have  no  inouih 
and  are  long  and  slender,  carrying  on  their  sides  numerous  short,  clavate  tentacles.  They 
l)erform  the  functions  of  prehension  for  the  colony,  and  supply  food  to  the  stomacli 
bearing  gastrozooids,  which  pei'form  the  work  of  digestion  and  assirailalhm  for  the 
family.  The  nutritive  fluid  thus  elaborated  is  distributed  to  the  colony  through  branched 
canals  v\  Inch  ramify  in  every  direction.  The  reproductive  process  is  still  unknown. 
See  Inveiitebkate  Animals. 

MILLER,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Georgia,  drained  by  Spring  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Chatte- 
hoocliee  river,  and  intersected  by  the  Atlantic  and  Guif  railroad;  260  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
3,720 — 1393  colored.  The  surface  is  level  and  moderately  productive;  corn,  oats,  sweet 
potatoes,  butter,  molasses,  and  cotton,  are  the  staples;  of  the  last  the  annual  yield  is 
about  1700  bales.     Chief  town,  Colquitt. 

MILLER,  a  co.  in  s.  ]\Iissouri,  drained  in  the  n.  by  the  navigable  Osnge  river;  600 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  9,807 — 9,581  of  American  birth,  230  colored.  Its  surface'is  hilly  and 
nearly  equally  divided  between  woodland  and  prairie;  the  timber  including  walnut 
and  sugar-maple  trees.  In  some  sections,  and  along  the  river  bottoms,  the  soil  produces 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  and  maple-sugar;  and  live  stock  is  raised  to  some  extent. 
The  Osage  river  furnishes  water-power,  and  lead  and  iron  are  mined.  Lumber  is  manu- 
factured.    Capital,  Tuscumbia. 

MILLER,  CiNXiNNATus  Heine  (Joaquin  Miller),  b.  Ind.,  1841;  while  still  a  boy 
was  taken  to  Oregon  by  his  parents,  and  practiced  mining  in  California.  He  now  led 
an  adventurous  life,  beginning  as  a  volunteer  with  gen.  Walker's  Nicaragua  expedition 
in  18o5;  continuing  among  the  IndiaiiS  of  the  Pacific  coast;  and  concluding  with  his 
appointment  to  a  county  judgeship  in  Oregon  in  1866.  In  1860  he  had  made  some 
attempt  at  studying  law;  and  in  the  following  year  edited  a  paper  at  Eugene  City, 
Or.,  which  was  suppressed  by  the  authorities  for  disunion  sentiments.  In  1870  he 
visited  the  eastern  states,  and  thence  went  to  England;  where,  in  the  following  year,  he 
published  his  Songs  of  the  Sierras,  which  caused  him  to  be  accepted  for  a  time  as  a  "  lion" 
in  London  society.  The  poems  contained  in  this  volume  had  previously  been  publisheil 
in  the  United  States,  where  they  had  made  very  little  impression.  Mr.  Miller  afterwar(i^; 
published  other  volumes  of  poetry,  and  achieved  a  considerable  reputation.  He  is  the 
author  of  2]ie  Danites,  which  was  successful  in  the  United  States  and  England. 

MILLER,  Edward,  1760-1812;  b.  Del. ;  son  of  the  rev.  John  Miller,  who  was  settled 
over  a  Presbyterian  society  in  Dover,  Del.,  43  years,  and  brother  of  Samuel  Miller,  d.d  . 
late  professor  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  Having  aicquired  a  classical 
education,  he  attended  a  course  of  medical  lectures  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvaniaand 
had  a  year's  experience  at  the  nulitary  hosj)ital  at  Baskingridge,  N.  J.  He  was  surgeon's 
mate  in  the  U.  S.  army  in  1780,  and  in  1782  crossed  the  ocean  as  surgeon  of  a  Frencii 
ship  of  war.  Retiring  to  private;  life  in  1783,  he  had  a  successful  practice  in  Frcderica, 
Del.,  and  in  Maryland.  In  1788  he  received  the  degree  of  m.d.  from  the  university 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  1797,  associated  with  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill  and  Elihu  N.  Smitli, 
he  established  the  Medical  Repository  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  first  American  medi- 
cal journnl,  and  was  connected  with  it  at  the  time  of  his  death,  witnessing  the  publica- 
tion of  the  14tli  vol.  and  a  part  of  ihc  15th.  He  and  his  coadjutors  were  members  of 
the  Friendly  club,  whose  list  l)ore  the  names  of  Dunlap,  Brown,  Bleecker,  and  Kent.  In 
1803  he  was  appointed  city  i)h\  sician  of  New  York.  He  was  a  membei-  of  the  American 
l)hilosophical  soci(;ty,  and  published  a  Treatise  on  the  Yello'iD  Fever  of  New  York  in  1805. 
taking  the  t^Tound  that  it  was  not  contagious.  He  was  connected  with  the  university  of 
New  York  in  1807  as  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine;,  and  In  1809  with 
the  New  York  hospital  as  clinical  lecturer.     He  was  very  popular  in  the  profession  and 
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had  a  large  acquaintance.  He  was  associated  with  his  brother  Samuel  in  his  Brief  Retro- 
spect of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  He  advocated  temperance  principles,  and  deprecated 
the  use  of  tobacco.  In  1814  a  memoir  of  him  was  published  by  his  brother  Samuel  in 
connection  with  his  medical  works;  and  in  the  American  Medical  and  Philosophical  Reg- 
ister has  appeared  a  biographical  notice  by  John  W.  Francis,  m.d.,  of  New  York.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  learning  as  a  scholar,  his  generosity  and  humanity  as  a  phy- 
sician, and  held  a  high  rank  among  American  men  of  science. 

MILLER,  Henry,  1751-1824;  b.  Penn. ;  originally  intending  to  practice  law,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  bar,  but  before  becoming  established  the  revolutionary  war 
broke  out  and  he  left  for  the  rendezvous  with  a  lieutenant's  commission,  and  marched  with 
his  company  to  Boston.  He  was  soon  promoted  to  col.  of  the  regiment,  and  led  his  com- 
mand in  the  New  Jersey  campaign.  At  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  June  28,  1778,  between 
the  American  forces  under  Washington  and  the  British  under  sir  Henry  Clinton,  he  had 
two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  he  bore  a  record  for  dauntless  bravery  through  the  war. 
He  was  at  one  time  quartermaster-gen.,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  turned  his  attention 
to  mercantile  pursuits,  doing  business  in  Baltimore.  In  the  second  year  of  the  war  of 
1812  he  held  the  position  of  brig. gen.,  commanding  the  defenses  at  Baltimore.  On  the 
restoration  of  peace  he  was  appointed,  among  other  offices  of  trust  under  government,  to 
be  superiutenclent  of  revenue  for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

MILLER,  Henry,  1800-74;  b.  Ky. ;  studied  medicine  in  Lexington  with  the  cele- 
brated surgeons  Dudley  and  Caldwell,  and,  having  taken  his  degree  of  m.d.,  commenced 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  Glasgow,  pursued  it  in  Harrodsburg,  and  finally,  in  18i]5. 
settled  in  Louisville  as  professor  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children  in  tlie 
universit}^  school  of  medicine.  He  made  frequent  contributions  to  the  prominent  mcdi- 
-al  journals,  and  was  much  respected  by  the  profession.  In  1849  he  published  Human 
\irturitio)i,  and  in  1858  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics,  the  latter  work  being 
a  revision  of  the  former  enlarged  and  rewritten,  adding  the  views  of  Dubois,  Cazeaux, 
Simpson,  W.  Tyler  Smith,  and  others  to  his  own  valuable  experience,  and  giving  the 
Jesuits  of  the  obstetric  schools  of  America,  Paris,  London,  and  Edinburgh — adapting  the 
knowledge  so  gained  to  tlie  wants  of  students.  In  1859  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  medical  association,  and  afterward  professor  emeritus  in  the  Louisville  medi- 
cal college. 

MILLER,  Homer  V.  M.,  b.  Pendleton  co.,  S.  C,  1814;  studied  medicine  at  the  state 
medical  school  of  South  Carolina,  and  graduated  with  high  honors  in  1835.  He  then 
spent  three  years  in  the  further  study  of  his  profession  in  Paris,  began  practice  in  Cass- 
ville,  Ga.,  and  soon  became  known  not  only  as  a  very  skillful  physician,  but  also  as  a 
public  speaker  and  propagator  of  education  and  religion.  He  occupied  a  medical  pro- 
fessorship at  both  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Augusta,  Ga. ;  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
became  a  surgeon  in  the  confederate  army,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  division 
s\n-geon  and  then  medical  director  of  the  Georgia  military  department.  From  1865  to 
1869  he  was  a  professor  in  the  Atlanta  medical  college,  and  now  resides  in  that  city.  In 
1869  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  from  Georgia  to  till  an  unexpired  term,  and  took  au 
'ictive  part  in  the  acceptance  by  the  state  of  the  reconstruction  acts. 

MILLER,  James,  1776-1851;  b.  N.  H. ;  was  educated  for  the  bar,  but  when  not  far 
from  30  years  old  entered  the  army  as  jnaj.  and  took  part  in  the  frontier  warfare,  where 
iie  displayed  great  gallantry.  In  1812  he  was  made  col.  by  brevet,  and  in  1814  took  part 
in  the  Canadian  invasion  in  command  of  the  21st  infantr}^  In  the  battles  of  Chippewa 
and  Lundy's  Lane  he  did  material  service.  The  latter  contest  was  virtually  decided  b}' 
his  gallant  charge  on  a  British  battery.  These  services  were  recognized  by  congress:  a 
gold  medal  was  presented  him,  nnd  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brig.gen.  From 
1819-25  he  was  governor  of  Arkansas,  then  a  territory;  and  from  that  time  until  he 
reached  the  age  of  73  was  collector  of  the  port  of  Salem,  Mass, 

MILLER,  Joaquin.     See  Miller,  Cincinnatus  Heine, 

MILLER,  Joseph,  1684-1738,  an  English  actor  of  low  comedy,  whose  name  can  be 
"ound  in  the  casts  of  Congreve's  plays.  He  was  noted  for  his  wit  off  as  well  as  on  the 
>tage,  and  his  name  was  given  to  a  collection  of  jokes  printed  by  one  John  Motley  in 
.739.  The  term  "a  Joe  Miller"  is  now  in  common  use  to  denote  an  ancient  or  stale  wit- 
icism.  The  tomb  of  the  original  Joe  Miller  may  still  be  seen  in  St.  Clement's  church- 
yard in  the  Strand,  London. 

MILLER,  Patrick,  1730-1815;  b.  Dalwinston,  Scotland.  A  man  of  wealth  and  of 
a  mechanical  turn  of  mind,  he  began  in  1785  to  experiment  in  the  construction  and  pro- 
pulsion of  a  vessel  in  a  lake  near  his  estate,  and  in  1786  gave  an  account  of  a  vessel  which 
he  had  made,  maintaining  in  a  pamphlet  that  the  steam-engine  could  be  made  to  work 
the  wheels.  With  the  aid  of  James  Taylor  he  propelled  a  boat  5  m.  an  hour  b}'  the 
steam-engine.  But  for  some  reason  the  experiment  was  unsatisfactory,  and  was  aban- 
doned, 

MILLER,  Samuel,  d.d.,  1769-1850;  b.  Delaware,  son  of  the  rev.  John  Miller,  who 
was  a  native  of  Boston  and  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  clmrch  at  Dover.  Del.  The  son  was 
graduated  at  the  \niiversity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1789  witli  the  highest  honors  of  his  class; 
commenced  the  study  of  theology  with  the  guidance  of  his  father  and  finished  the  course 
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uiuUt  Dr.  Xesbit,  at  Dickinson  college;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1791;  in  1793  was  col- 
league pastor  witli  Drs.  McKniglit  and  Rogers,  of  the  tirst  Presbyterian  chnrch.  New 
YoTk  city,  and  afterwards  of  the  AV'all  street  church  until  1813.  He  was  active  in  estab- 
lishing the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  which  he  was  professor  of  church 
history  and  government  from  1813  till  his  death.  His  admirable  natural  qualities  of  per- 
son, mind,  and  heart  were  highly  improved  by  assiduous  culture.  His  manners  were 
remarkably  dignilicil  and  urbane.  In  character  and  attainments  he  was  eminently  qual- 
itied  to  be  one  of  the  founders  and  builders  of  a  theological  school,  and  his  intiueuce, 
combined  with  that  of  his  distinguished  colleague  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander — the  one 
being  an  admirable  complement  to  tiie  other — on  successive  classes  of  students  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated.  His  preaching  was  luminous  and  earnest,  his  lectures  were  learned, 
catholic,  enthusiastic,  and  enlivened  with  wit  and  literary  grace.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
counsels  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Among  the  many  works  which  he  published  may  be 
mentioned:  Letters  on  the  Constitution  and  Order  of  the  Christian  Ministry;  Letters  on 
Unitarianisni;  On  the  Eternal  Sonship  of  Christ;  Clerical  Manners  and  Habits;  On  the 
Utility  and  Importance  of  Creeds  and  Confessions;  On  the  Office  of  Euling  Elder;  On  Bap- 
tism; Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Son  in  College;  Thoughts  on  PuUic  Prayer. 

MILLEK,  Thomas,  1807-74;  b.  Gainsborough,  Lincolnshire,  Eng.  At  first  a 
farmer's  boy,  then  a  basket-maker,  he  spent  his  leisure  in  study,  and  wrote  pieces  in 
poetry  and  prose  on  rural  life  and  scenery,  which  attracted  attention,  and  w^ere  noticed 
with  favor  by  Moore,  Campbell,  and  Rogers.  By  the  help  of  Rogers  he  became  a  book- 
seller. His  principal  novels  are  Royston  Oowcr;  Fair  Rosamond;  Lady  Jane  Orey;  Gid- 
eon Giles  the  Roper;  Godfrey  Malvern.  Among  his  popular  books  are  those  pertaining  to 
tiie  country,  including  A  Day  in  the  Woods;  Beauties  of  the  Country;  Rural  Sketclies; 
Pictures  of  Country  Life;  Country  Scenes.  His  poems  a^e  entitled.  Common  Wayside 
Floioers;  Poetical  Language  of  Flowers;  Original  Poems  for  my  Children;  Songs  for  British 
Rijlejiien.  He  wrote  also  a  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  Lives  of  Turner,  Beattie,  and 
Collins. 

:NnLLER,  Wn.LiAii,  1781-1849;  b.  Mass;  served  during  ths  war  of  1812  as  a  volun- 
teer with  the  rank  of  captain,  on  the  Canadian  frontier.  He  was  a  farmer,  and  his  edu- 
cation limited,  but  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  prophecies,  and  in  1833  began 
to  lecture  on  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  to  predict  the  destiniction  of  the  world  in 
1843.  The  very  day  was  named  either  by  himself  or  by  his  followers.  For  10  years  he 
continued  his  prophecies,  and  his  converts  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Great 
Brit  \ in,  called  Millerites,  Adventists,  or  Second  Adventists,  were  estimated  at  50,000. 
In  consequence  of  the  repeated  failure  of  his  predictions  his  followers  gradually  forsook 
him.  They,  however,  regarded  him  as  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intellectual  power, 
a  cool  and  honest  reasoner,  and  a  sincere  devoted  Christian.  This  may  be  conceded, 
though  he  evidently  was  a  blind  and  ignorant  guide. 

MILLER,  William  Allen,  1817-70;  b.  England,  was  a  student  first  at  the  mer- 
chant tailor's  school,  and  having  served  five  years  in  apprenticeship  to  his  uncle,  who 
was  hospital  surgeon  at  Birmingham,  took  his  degree  at  King's  college,  London,  study- 
ing chemistry  Avith  Dr.  Daniell,  under  whose  direction  he  investigated  the  electrolysis  of 
saUs.  He  afterward  went  to  Giessen  and  studied  in  the  laboratory  of  Liebig.  In  1840 
he  became  demonstrator  of  chemistry  in  King's  college,  London,  and  in  1845  professor 
of  chemistry  there.  He  has  contributed  valuable  scientific  articles  to  medical  and  phil- 
osophical journals,  and  in  1851  was  appointed  assayer  at  the  mint  and  bank  of  England, 
and  water  commissioner.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  chemical  society,  and  vice 
1  (resident  of  the  royal  society ;  and  published  in  1850  Elements  of  GJiemistry,  Theoretical 
and  Pra<'.tica,t. 

MILLER,  William  Hallowes,  b.  in  1801  in  Carmarthenshire,  Wales;  educated  at 
St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  and  after  graduating  in  1826,  became  a  fellow  and  tutor 
of  the  college;  in  1833  was  appointed  professor  of  mineralogy;  in  1838  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  since  has  been  elected  a  member  of  all  the  great  scien- 
tiric  and  philosoi)liical  societies  of  Europe  and  America.  From  1843  to  1854  prof. 
Miller  was  engaged  as  member  of  a  government  commission  in  replacing  the  standards 
of  weight  and  measure,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  taking  as  his  share  of  the 
work  the  standard  of  weight;  in  1867  he  was  again  placed  on  a  commission  to  examine 
the  exchequer  standards,  and  in  1867  on  the  ''commission  internationale du  metre."  The 
reports  of  these  bodies  all  gave  the  credit  of  their  success  in  great  part  to  prof.  Miller's 
ttccuracy  and  scientific  experience.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  employ  the  Wallaston 
goniometer  in  measuring  the  angles  of  crystals,  and  among  his  many  contributions  to  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Socwty,  and  other  scientific  publications,  are  several  articles  on 
tiie  sul)j('ct  of  crystallography.  In  18G5  the  degree  of  ll.d.  was  bestowed  upon  l)im  by 
Dublin  university,  and  in  18^76  Oxford  made  him  a  doctor  of  civil  laws;  he  was  lor  17 
years  secretary  of  the  royal  society. 

MH^LERITES.      See  Adventists,  ante;    Seatsnth   Day  Adventists;  Miller, 

WiMJAM. 

MU^LEPv'S  FALLS,  a  village  in  Massa(;husetts,  partly  in  the  township  of  Montague 
and  partly  in  Erving,  in  the  county  of  Franklin.    It  was  originally  called  Grout's  Corners; 
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and  Ls  pleasantl}^  situated  on  Miller's  river,  which  affords  valuable  water  power  near  the 
jx)int  where  it  empties  into  the  Connecticut,  It  is  at  the  junction  of  the  New  London 
Northern  and  the  Vermont  and  Massaclui setts  railroads.  It  has  extensive  factories, 
where  tools  are  made ;  and  it  has  an  increasing  trade. 

MILLET,  AiME,  b.  in  Paris  about  1816;  son  of  a  distinguished  French  painter;  after 
studying  painting  under  his  father  he  studied  sculpture  under  David  d'Augers,  and  has 
become  famous.  Imaginative  busts,  female  figures,  busts  of  distinguished  men,  and 
lastly  colossal  ligures  for  bronze,  have  indicated  his  genius  from  the  conuuencement  of 
his  career.  "  L'Ariane,"  a  female  figure  exhibited  in  1857,  regarded  as  one  of  his  greatest 
works  in  marble,  was  bought  by  the  government.  His  statue  of  "Mercure"  for  the  court 
of  the  Louvre,  exhibited  in  1859,  and  "  Vercingetorix,"  a  colossal  statue  in  bronze,  huishcd 
in  1865,  are  among  Ins  later  best  works.  "Apollou,"  the  statue  which  crowns  the  grand 
opera  house  of  Paris,  is  by  him.  Millet's  scientific  knowledge  of  the  human  form  is  said 
to  equal  his  grace  and  skill  in  its  molding. 

MILLET,  Jean  F11AN901S,  1815-75;  student  of  painting  with  Delaroche  in  Paris. 
He  commenced  exhibiting  pictures  in  1844  with  la  Laitlere  et  la  Legoii  cVEqwitaiion;  in 
1845  exhibited  (Edipe  detache  de  UArhre;  in  1848  les  Juifs  a  Bahylone.  From  that  time  a 
marked  change  came  over  his  style,  and  from  methods  of  representation  distinguihsed  for 
rough  vigor,  he  became  painter  of  pastoral  pieces  of  the  greatest  refinement  of  thought  and 
execution.  (Jf  this  class  are  the  Semeur,  La  Paysamie  Assis,  and  Les  Botteleurs,  exhibited 
in  1849  and  1850.  He  has  since  become  one  of  the  greatest  landscape  painters  in  France 
by  representations  of  field,  peasant,  and  animal  life  the  most  quiet,  simple,  and  noble. 
Among  these  are  the  Berger  Moissoneurs,  Tondeurs  de  Moutons,  1852;  Paysan  se  Eepomnt 
sur  sa  Ho'ue,  1863;  Bergere  avec  son  Tronpeau,  1864;  and  Femme  Battaiit  da  Beurre,  1870. 
Ail  his  works  are  favorite  subjects  for  engravings,  and  have  thus  become  familiar  works 
everywhere. 

MILLET,  PiEKRE,  1631-1708;  a  French  missionary  who  died  in  Quebec.  He  came 
to  America  in  1666,  antl  labored  among  the  Onondagas  and  Oneidas  till  1684.  After- 
wards chaplain  at  ft.  Frontiuac  (Kingston.  Canada),  from  wdiich  he  was  lured,  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Indians  in  the  service  of  the  English.  The  Christianized  Oneidas  adopted 
him  into  their  tribe,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  English  governor  of  New  York,  who  was 
suspicious  of  his  French  influence  with  the  Indians.  The  French  governor  of  Canada, 
Avas  cjuite  content  with  the  situation.  The  narrative  of  his  captivity  was  preserved  and 
published  in  New  York  in  1865. 

MILLIER.     See  Metkic  System. 

MILLI,  GiANNiNA,  b.  in  1828  in  Italy.  When  but  a  child  she  began  to  practice  the 
composition  of  verses,  and  when  a  girl  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  became  a  pupil  of  tJie 
poet  Regaldi,  the  greatest  of  Italian  improvisatores,  and  soon  develojied  consideral)!e 
power  in  improvising  popular  and  amatory  verses.  As  is  the  custom  with  artists  of  this 
class,  she  traveled  and  gave  public  exhibitions  of  her  skill  in  various  parts  of  Italy  and 
Sicily.  Medals  of  gold  and  silver  were  awarded  her,  and  after  her  trips  through  Tuscany 
and  upper  Italy  (1857-60)  a  pension  was  bestowed  upon  her  by  Garibaldi.  Since  that 
time  she  has  been  engaged  as  instructress  and  superintendent  in  the  schools  of  Naples 
and  Rome.     A  number  of  her  best  efforts  have  been  collected  and  published. 

MILLIGRAM.     See  Metric  System. 

MILLILITER.     See  Metric  System. 

MILLIMETER.     See  Metric  System. 

MILLS,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Iowa;  drained  by  the  Missouri,  which  bounds  it  on  the  w.,  and 
by  the  Nishnabatona  river  and  Keg  creek,  and  intersected  by  the  Kansas  City,  St. 
Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs,  and  Missouri  River  railroads ;  460  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  14,135 — 
12,860  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  in  great  part  prairie,  but  there  are  extensive 
woodlands.  Hay,  wheat,  oats,  Indian  corn,  and  pork  are  the  chief  products.  Co.  seat, 
Glenwood. 

MILLS  Charles,  1788-1825;  b.  near  Greenwich,  Eng. ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1809, 
but  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  historical  study.  He  is  the  author  of  History  of  Moliam- 
medanism;  History  of  the  Crusades,  2  vols.;  Travels  of  Theodore  Ducas,  2  vols.;  History 
of  C/tivalry,  2  vols. 

MILLS,  Clark,  b.  in  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  1815,  of  poor  parents;  learned  the  trade 
of  plasterer;  and  practiced  it  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  for  nine  years.  Developing  a  taste  for 
sculpture,  in  1846  he  completed  a  bust  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  which  was  purchased  by  tlie 
city  of  Charleston  for  the  city  hall.  In  1848  he  furnished  a  design  which  was  accepted, 
for  an  equestrian  statue  of  gen.  Jackson,  to  be  placed  in  Lafayette  square,  Washington. 
There  being  no  bronze-foundry  for  such  work  in  the  United  States,  Mills,  after  spending 
two  years  in  modeling  the  statue,  set  to  work  to  learn  the  art  of  such  castings,  and 
erected  in  Washington  an  experimental  foundry,  wdiere,  after  many  mishaps  and  trials 
he  at  last  succeeded  in  Oct.,  1852,  in  producing  a  perfect  cast.  It  was  accepted  formally 
Jan.  8,  1853 — the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  Congress  made  an  extra 
appropriation  of  $20,000  to  cover  his  losses,  and  remunerate  him  for  his  time.  He  was 
next  engaged  on  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  which  was   formally 
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received  Feb.  22,  1860.  For  this  he  received  $50,000.  Mr.  Mills's  last  great  vrork  was 
the  casting  of  the  coh)ssal  statue  of  Liberty,  tinislicd  in  1803,  whicii  crowns  the  dome  of 
the  capilol  at  Washingion.  This  was  modeled  by  Crawford.  There  has  been  much 
harsh  criticisms  of  Mills's  equestrian  statues.  Doubtless  the  work  of  one  without  school- 
ing in  the  great  art  of  sculpture  compares  unfavorably  with  that  of  masters.  But  there  are 
now  enough  poor  works  in  the  United  States  by  those  who  have  had  the  highest  advan- 
tages to  show  that  Mills  had  tiie  genius  for  great  and  good  work.  His  errors  are  mostly 
in  endeavoring  to  render  his  subjects  too  striking,  too  expressive.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  statue  of  gen.  Jackson,  in  which  the  horse  is  made  to  balance  reared  on 
its  hind  feet,  and  the  gen.  appears  equally  excited.  Continued  through  many  decennial 
I)eriods,  the  pose  becomes  ridiculous. 

MILLS,  Samuel  John,  Jr..  1788-1818;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Williams  college  iii 

1809.  While  in  college  he  formed  an  association  among  those  students  who  were  con- 
sidering the  question  of  entering  upon  foreign  missionary  work.  After  spending  a  short 
lime  in  the  study  of  theology  at  New  Haven,  he  entered  Andover  theological  seminary  in 

1810,  where,  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  foreign  missions,  he  cndeav 
ored  to  awaken  tiie  same  spirit  among  his  fellow-students.  With  Judson,  Hall,  Newell, 
and  Nott  he  united  in  a  memorial  to  the  General  association  of  Massachusetts  (Congre- 
gational), which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  American  board  of  conmiissioners  for 
foreign  missions.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1812,  and  spent  two  years  in  mission 
work  in  the  southern  and  western  states  with  Messrs.  Schermerhorn  and  Smith.  On  his 
return  he  was  ordained  June  21,  1815.  He  published  an  account  of  his  tour.  Finding 
great  destitution  of  the  Bible  in  those  states,  he  suggested  at  the  close  of  his  report  tJie 
formation  of  a  national  Bible  society,  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  society.  To  him  was  due  the  formation  of  the  Umted  foreign  mission  society, 
and  also  the  African  school  at  Parsijipany  near  Newark.  Through  his  exei'tions  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Finley,  the  American  colonization  society  was  formed  in  1817,  and  lie 
was  appointed  with  Dr.  Burgess  to  visit  England  in  behalf  of  the  society,  and  to  explore 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  for  a  suitable  site  for  a  colony  of  colored  people  from  America. 
He  sailed  in  Nov.,  1817,  and  wonderfully  escaped  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  France. 
Embarking  from  England  for  Africa  Feb.  2,  1818,  he  arrived  on  the  coast  Mar.  12. 
After  faithfully  exploring  it,  he  embarked  for  the  United  States  in  the  brig  Success  May 
22.  1818.  Having  taken  a  severe  cold  which  was  followed  by  fever,  he  died  at  sea  June 
1<).  He  is  called  the  "father  of  foreign  missions  in  America."  A  memoir  of  him  was 
luiblislied  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring, 

3HLLST0NE.     See  Buhr-stone,  ante. 

^HLLSTONE  GRIT,  a  species  of  conglomerate  composed  of  silicious  sand  and  small 
pebbles.  It  is  named  from  its  frequent  use  for  millstones  in  England.  Its  geological 
]>osition  is  at  the  cotnmencement  of  the  coal  formation  or  the  terrestial  period.  The  beds 
along  the  Appalachian  range  in  Pennsylvania  are  very  coarse  and  are  over  1200  feet 
thick.  The  rock  here  is  a  light-colored  silicious  conglomerate,  interstratified  with  some 
s;uidstone.  and  thin  beds  of  carbonaceous  shells.  In  Virginia  the  beds  are  sometin^es 
li>00  feet  thick,  but  here  it  is  principally  sandstone,  containing,  however,  deep  beds  of 
conglomerate.  In  Alabama  the  rock  becomes  quartzose,  is  of  great  thickness,  and  is 
used  there  for  millstcmes.  Millstone  grit  also  extends  into  the  southern  tier  of  counties 
in  New  York,  som(!times  attaining  a  thickness  of  50  or  60  feet.  In  Cattaraugus  and 
Alleghany  counties  it  has  a  cuboidal  structure,  which  in  the  course  of  time  has  had  por- 
tions worn  and  washed  away  leaving  large  blocks  standing  alone,  and  having  various 
sliapes  which  have  suggested  such  names  as  "Rock  city"  and  "Ruin  city."  Fossil 
l)lants  found  in  the  formation  are  ferns,  calandtes,  lepidodendrons,  and  sigillaria. 

3IILLT0\VN,  av.  in  Washington  Co.,  Maine,  on  the  St.  Croix  river.  The  chief 
busiric^^s  is  the  manufacture  and  sliipment  of  lumber.  It  is  on  the  St.  Croix  and  Penob- 
scot railroad,  and  is  a  part  of  the  city  of  Calais, 

MILLTOWN,  a  t.  in  Charlotte  co..  New  Bninswick,  on  the  St.  Croix  river,  oj  prsi<e 
Milltown,  Maine.  Pop.  2,000.  It  has  3  churches,  a  library,  and  an  acaden'y.  The 
l)rincij);)l  business  is  the  sawing  and  shipment  of  lumber,  of  which  great  quantities  are 
exported.  There  is  also  a  tool-factory.  The  St.  Croix  river  is  here  spanned  with  several 
hri<lges. 

^HLLVILLE.  a  city  in  s.  New  Jersey,  on  the  West  Jersey  railroad:  pop.  '70,  6,101. 
It  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Maurice  river  40  m.  from  Phila- 
delphia and  6  m.  s.  of  Vineland;  in  a  fine  agricultural  region,  with  a  large  local  trade. 
It  contains  ji  tine  city  hall  and  post-office,  9  churches,  a  national  bank,  4  holcls,  and  2 
weekly  n(!\vspap(!rs.  Its  leading  industries  are  manufactures  of  lum.))er,  collon.  iron, 
window  glass,  and  hollow  ghiss-ware.  Water  and  gas  pijies  are  made,  and  turbine  water- 
wheels;  immense  wiieels  for  water-works  being  exported  to  northern  cities.  It  has 
cxcel'K'nt  public  schools. 

MILMORE.  Maiitin.  b,  ]\Iass..  1845;  began  his  studies  in  sculpture  under  the  direc- 
tion of  1'homas  B:ill,  His  first  effort  which  attracted  public  nttcntion  wns  liis  modeling 
of  tlie  nlto-relicf  P/iosphor,  an  ideal  sul)ject,  which  gained  tlie  f;ivor  of  ]iatroTis  of  art. 
He  pr  duced  a  statuette  of  Devotion,  and  was  given  commissions  for  an  ideal  of  Miranda, 
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and  the  busts  of  George  Ticknor,  Longfellow,  gen.  Thaj^er,  and  Sumner,  previous  to 
1864,  and  in  that  year  he  commenced  work  on  the  granite  statues  surmounting  the  front 
of  Horticultural  hall  in  Boston,  and  those  of  Flora  and  Pomona,  ornamental  figures, 
which  were  placed  in  position  in  1866.  In  the  following  year  he  designed  a  bronze 
statue  for  the  soldiers'  monument  at  Forest  Hill  cemetery,  Boston  highlands,  and  was 
the  sculptor  of  the  army  and  navy  monument  on  Flagstaif  hill,  Boston  common,  90  ft. 
in  height,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $75,000,  dedicated  Sept.  17,  1877.  On  the  four  sides  of 
the  plinth  are  bronze  mezzo-relievos,  one  representing  the  departure  of  troops,  one 
symbolical  of  the  sanitary  commission,  another  the  return  from  the  war,  and  the  fourth 
to  commemorate  the  achievements  of  the  navy,  tlie  departure,  and  the  naval  engagement. 
Above  this  plinth,  9  ft.  high,  rises  a  shaft  of  white  Maine  granite  of  the  Roman-Doric 
order,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  ideal  statue  of  the  genius  of  America.  Bronze  figures 
representing  peace,  history,  the  army,  and  the  navy  stand  on  the  pedestals  at  the  four 
corners,  and  about  its  base  are  grouped  figures  in  alto-relievo  representing  the  four 
sections  of  the  union,  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

MILNE,  William,  d.d.,  1780-1832;  b.  England.  In  1813  he  visited  China_ under 
the  London  missionary  society,  traveled  extensively  in  China,  Malacca,  and  other  islands 
of  the  Indian  archipelago.  In  1815  he  went  as  missionary  to  Malacca,  translated  the 
Scriptures,  superintended  the  publication  of  religious  works  and  of  a  monthly  magazine, 
and  presided  over  the  Anglo-Chinese  college  on  which  Dr.  Morrison  had  bestowed  much 
labor.  He  also  took  part  in  translating  the  Old  Testament  into  Chinese,  andestaulished 
a  quarterly  publica'ion  entitled  Indo-Chinese  Gleaner.  He  published  Eetrospect  of  the 
Protestant  Mission  to  China. 

MILISTER,  John,  d.d.,  1752-1826;  b.  London;  educated  at  Edgbaston  and  Douai; 
took  orders,  and  in  1779  had  charge  of  Winchester  chapel.  Though  a  zealous  Roman 
Catholic  he  refused  to  join  in  the  attempt  in  1788  and  1791,  to  obtain  from  parliament 
the  repeal  of  the  laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  was  devoted  to  the  study  of 
archagology,  on  which  he  published  several  works,  for  which  he  was  admitted  in  1790  to 
the  royal  antiquarian  society.  He  was  engaged  in  several  religious  controversies  both 
with  Protestant  theologians  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  In  1803  he  was  appointed 
vicar-apostolic  of  the  midland  district  and  bishop  of  Castabala.  His  chief  publications 
are  History  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  and  Survey  of  the  Antiquities  of  Winchester,  2  vols.; 
The  End  of  Religious  Controversy ;  Letters  to  a  Prebend.ary;  A  Dissertation  on  the  Modern 
Style  of  Altering  Cathedrals;  Treaties  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  England  during 
the  Middle  Ages;  Divine  Right  of  the  Episcopacy ;  Notes  on  Ireland.  His  works  are  numer- 
ous, but  none  are  more  highly  valued  by  Roman  Catholics  than  his  End  of  Controversy 
and  Letters  to  a  Prebendary.     He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  acuteness. 

MILjSTOR,  James,  d.d.,  1773-1844;  b.  Philadelphia;  studied  in  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  without  completing  the  course,  entered  on  the  study  of  law  and 
became  a  practitioner  first  at  Norristown,  Penn.,  and,  from  about  1797,  in  Philadelphia. 
Having  by  his  marriage  forfeited  his  birth-right  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  attached  him- 
self to  the  Episcopal  church,  of  which  his  wife  was  a  member.  While  practicing  law  he 
was  prominent  in  the  civil  councils  of  the  city  and,  1810-13,  was  one  of  its  represen- 
tatives in  congress.  Having,  1812,  become  a  communicant  of  the  church  he  prepared 
for  the  ministry,  and,  1814,  was  ordained  as  a  deacon,  and  1815,  as  a  presbyter.  He 
was  soon  after  chosen  a  minister  of  the  united  Episcopal  churches  in  Philadelphia, 
Christ's  church,  St.  Peter's,  and  St.  James's.  From  1816  until  his  death  he  was  rector 
of  St.  George's  church  in  New  York  city;  his  active  service  there  being,  however,  inter- 
rupted, 1830,  b}^  a  visit  to  Europe  as  a  delegate  from  the  American  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  society.  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety,  benevolence,  wisdom,  and  dig- 
nity, exerting  a  great  influence  through  the  attractiveness  of  his  Christian  character.  His 
published  writings  were  chiefly  occasional  sermons. 

MILO,  the  ancient  Melos,  a  Greek  island  in  the  Cyclades  group  in  the  archipelago, 
about  65  m.  e.  of  the  Peloponnesus,  in  lat.  36°  40'  n.,  long.  24°  23'  e. ;  65  sq.m. ;  pop. 
about  3,500.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  showing  traces  of  volcanic  action;  and  Mt. 
Calamos  is  still  occasionally  active.  Mt.  St.  Elias,  in  the  n.w.,  the  highest  point,  is 
2,338  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  fertile,  and  produces  wine,  corn, 
oil,  fruits,  and  cotton;  but  many  portions  are  sterile,  and  the  lowlands  uncultivated  and 
malarious.  The  ancient  Melos,  of  which  extensive  ruins  still  exist,  was  situated  on  a 
deep  bay  in  the  n.  coast.  It  was  a  colony  of  Phenicia,  and  afterwards  of  Lacedaemon. 
During  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  was  captured  by  the  Athenians,  who  put  the  adult 
males  to  death  and  enslaved  the  women  and  children.  The  statue  "Venus  of  Milo"  was 
found  near  Melos,  in  1820. 

MILO,  Titus  Annius  Papinl\nus,  95-48,  B.C.,  b.  Italy;  belonged  to  a  distinguished 
family,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Sj'lla.  Few  details  of  his  life  are  known,  till  his 
election  as  tribune  of  the  people  in  57.  He  was  then  a  partisan  of  Pompey.  and  attempred 
to  bring  about  the  recall  of  Cicero  from  exile.  This  measure,  which  was  warmly  sup- 
ported by  the  Pompcian  part}^  was  bitterly  opposed  by  Clodius,  wiio,  as  tribune  of  tne 
people,  had  been  instrumental  in  passing  the  law  condemning  Cicero  to  exile.  Milo 
attempted  to  have  Clodius  condemned  as  a  violator  of  the  public  peace,  but  the  proceed- 
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ings  were  quashed.  Botli  Milo  and  Clodius  now  hired  a  body-guard  of  gladiators,  r.r.d 
armed  coUisioiib  between  their  retainers  became  almost  everyday  occurrences.  About 
tliis  time  Milo,  wlio  had  greatly  reduced  his  fortune  by  the  splendid  spectacles  which  he 
had  displayed  to  liie  people  during  his  tribunate,  married  Sylla's  daughter,  Fausta,  for 
lier  fortune.  Sallust,  the  historian,  was  afterwards  discovered  in  adultery  with  her,  and 
after  being  severely  handled  was  allowed  to  escape  with  his  life  only  on  paying  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  to  Milo.  Meanwhile  Cicero  had  come  back,  and  both  he  and 
Ponipey  were  continually  attacked  b}'  Clodius.  The  latter  was  elected  curule  aedile  in 
56,  and  in  his  turn  accused  ]Milo  of  being  a  violator  of  the  public  peace  by  keeping  a 
force  of  aimed  retainers.  •  Pompey  conducted  the  defense  of  Milo,  but  no  decision  was 
ever  readied.  In  53  ^lilo  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  Clodius 
opposed  the  candidature  of  Milo,  who  was  defended  in  the  senate  by  Cicero  in  a  speech 
of  which  some  fragments  are  still  extant.  On  Jan.  20  of  the  next  year  Milo  was  on  his 
way  to  Lanuvium  from  "Rome,  accompanied  by  his  usual  band  of  rrmed  gladiators. 
Clodius,  also  with  an  armed  company,  met  him  near  Bovilke.  Milo  was  dictator  of 
Lanuvium,  where  he  was  going  to  take  part  in  some  religious  ceremonies,  with  his  wife 
and  a  friend,  and  a  number  of  slaves.  Clodius  had  about  30  slaves  with  him.  Milo 
and  Clodius  passed  each  other  without  trouble;  but  some  of  Milo's  followers  picked  a 
quairel  with  the  slaves  of  Clodius,  who  attempted  to  interpose,  and  was  at  once  stabbed 
in  the  shoulder  by  one  of  Milo's  men.  Clodius  was  taken  to  a  tavern  in  Bovillae,  but 
was  dragged  out  by  the  slaves  of  Milo  and  put  to  death.  The  corpse  of  Clodius  w^as 
placed  on  the  rostra  of  the  forum  in  Rome,  and  a  great  mob  set  fire  to  the  senate  house. 
These  acts  of  popular  violence  created  a  reaction  in  favor  of  Milo,  who  ventured  to  return 
to  Rome.  But  the  disturbance  in  Rome  soon  became  so  great  that  Pompey  was  made 
subconsul.  Milo  was  tried  for  the  murder  ot  Clodius,  and  though  defended  by  Cicero, 
he  Was  condemned  to  exile.  He  went  to  Marseilles,  and  while  there  received  a  revised 
copy  of  the  speech  which  Cicero  had  intended  to  make  in  his  favor.  On  reading  it,  he 
is  said  to  have  remarked  that  he  was  glad  it  had  not  been  delivered,  "  For  if  so,  I  should 
not  now  be  eating  such  fine  mullets  at  Marseilles."  In  his  absence  he  was  tried  and 
condemned  on  charges  of  violence,  of  bribery,  and  conspiracy.  In  48  he  went  back  to 
Italy  without  permission,  to  join  Marcus  Cselius,  an  expelled  senator,  who  was  attempt- 
ing to  excite  a  rebellion  in  s.  Italy,  and  he  was  killed  before  a  fort  near  Thurii, 

jVIILTON,  a  CO.  in  n.  central  Georgia,  drained  by  the  Chattahoochee  river,  which 
forms  its  s.  boundary;  150  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  6,261 — 777  colored.  The  Piedmont  Air  Line 
railroad  passes  near  Warsaw  in  the  s.w.  part  of  the  county.  The  siu'face  is  rolling 
and  fairly  productive;  Indian  corn,  sweet-potatoes,  and  wheat  are  the  chief  products. 
Chief  town,  Alpharetta. 

MILTON,  at.  in  e.  Massachusetts  on  the  Old  Colony  railroad;  pop.  '80,  3,206.  I 
is  7  m.  from  the  old  city  limits  of  Boston,  which  is  reached  by  a  horse  railway,  and  is 
on  the  Neponset  river,  which  furnishes  water-power  for  several  manufactories;  among 
them  a  paper  mill  and  Baker's  chocolate  factory.  The  latter  is  an  old  land-mark, 
standing  near  the  bridge  that  spans  the  river,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  which  is  the  Dor- 
chester district  of  Boston.  Country  produce  is  sent  to  the  Boston  market,  and  ice  is 
exported.  Leather  and  rubber  goods  are  manufactured.  It  has  excellent  public 
schools.  3  churches,  and  many  fine  large  estates,  approached  by  long  drives  from  the 
turnpike;  and  from  the  crest  of  one  of  the  famous  Milton  Blue  hills,  following  this 
fashionable  drive,  a  view  of  the  harbor,  Boston  light.  Deer  island,  fort  Warren,  etc.. 
may  be  obtained.  Its  roads  are  celebrated,  being  made  of  the  dust  of  Quincy  granite 
taken  from  ledges  in  the  vicinity.  It  includes  Milton  Lower  Mills,  having  2  churclies, 
a  paper  mill,  and  a  granite  quarry. 

MILTOX,  a  t.  in  Rock  co..  Wis.,  the  post  village  of  which  is  62  m.  by  rail  s.w.  of 
Milwaukee,  at  the  junction  of  the  Monroe  branch  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  rail- 
rojid  with  the  Prairie  du  Chicn  division;  pop.  '70,  2,010.  Milton  college,  established  in 
1867  by  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  is  its  chief  institution. 

MILUTIN,  orMILYUTIN,  Nikolai  ALEXEYEViTcn,  1818-72;  b. Russia;  educated 
at  the  lyceum  of  Moscow,  graduating  in  1835,  at  the  expense  of  the  czar  Nicholas,  who 
gave  him  a  free  scholarship  at  the  university  of  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  finished  his 
studies  in  1838.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  press  bureau,  but  left  it  to 
revise  the  Russian  municipal  laws.  He  was  appointed  by  the  czar  on  a  committee  con- 
cerning the  serfs,  and  afterwards  was  under-secretary  of  the  interior.  When  Alexander 
II.  came  to  the  throne  in  1855,  he  was  his  confidential  adviser.  He  countersigned  the 
ukase  of  emancipation,  Mar.  3,  1861,  and  prepared  the  laws  required  by  that  act.  He 
was  made  secretary  of  the  interior,  and  to  him  are  due  in  Russia  the  criminal  code,  the 
press  law,  and  trial  by  jury. 

MTLWAU'KEE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Wisconsin,  havincr  lake  Michigan  for  its  e.  boundary; 
240  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  138,523—83,469  of  American  birth,  319  colored.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  ('hicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railroad,  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern.  Detroit, 
Grand  Haven  and  Milwaukee,  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and  Western,  the  Western 
Union,  and  the  Wisconsin  Central.  It  is  drained  by  the  Menomonee,  Root,  and  Mil- 
waukee rivers.     Its  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  having  a   lower  stratum 
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of  limestone.  It  produces  grain  and  dairy  products,  and  is  adapted  to  stock-raising.  It 
has  manufactures  of  lumber  and  wool,  machine  shops,  rolling  mills,  basket  factories, 
etc.  The  Milwaukee  river  furnishes  extensive  water-power.  Wheat  is  largely  exported. 
and  steamers  cross  the  lake  in  every  direction  laden  with  its  products  and  merchandise, 

MILWAUKEE  («?i!!c),  the  19th  city  in  population  of  the  United  States;  pop.  '80, 
115,578.  Lat.  43°  3'  45"  n. ;  long.  87°  57'  w.  It  is  90  m.  n.  of  Chicago,  and  80  m.  e.  of 
Madison,  on  the  Milwaukee,  which  flows  into  the  lake  from  the  n.  and  is  navigable  for 
2  m.  from  its  mouth.  The  Menomonee  discharges  into  the  Milwaukee  about  ^  m.  from 
the  mouth  of  the  latter.  The  city  harbor  is  6  m.  long  and  3  m.  wide,  and  has  been 
extensively  improved  by  the  government,  so  as  to  be  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  lakes. 
The  city  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Its  streets  are  regular,  and  the  architecture  lias 
a  pleasing  appearance,  the  most  common  building  material  being  the  cream-colored 
brick  manufactured  in  the  city.  The  business  part  of  the  city  is  in  its  center,  near 
tlie  rivers;  the  higher  parts  to  the  e.  and  w.  are  occupied  by  residences.  The  streets 
are  lighted  witli  gas,  and  well-paved,  and  there  is  a  good  sewage  system.  The  county 
court-house  is  an  elegant  sandstone  building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  $400,000;  the 
U.  S.  courts  are  held  in  the  marble  post-office,  which  is  also  used  for  a  custom-house. 
The  county  jail  and  workhouse  are  here.  There  are  25  public  and  50  private  schools, 
a  number  of  academies,  an  industrial  school,  4  orphan  asylums,  and  2  liospitals.  There 
is  a  college  for  women  in  the  city,  and  a  Franciscan  college  and  Capuchin  monastery  in 
the  suburbs.  There  is  a  public  art  gallery,  a  public  library  connected  with  the  young 
men's  association,  and  a  German  library  and  museum.  There  are  3  theaters,  and  47 
periodicals,  of  which  20  are  in  German;  7  are  dailies.  The  city  has  71  churches,  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  an  Episcopal  cathedral.  Tlie  former  is  the  seat  of  the  archbishop. 
Mihvaukee  is  the  terminus  of  6  railroads:  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern;  Wisconsin 
Central;  Western  Union;  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and  Western;  Detroit  and  Milwjwkee; 
and  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul.  It  is  the  greatest  wheat  market  in  the  world, 
and  the  port  from  which  are  shipped  the  agricultural  products  of  the  three  great  states 
of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa.  The  receipts  of  wheat  in  1877  were  19,355,469 
bush. ;  of  flour,  1,905,454  bbls. ;  of  oats,  1,550,263  bush. ;  of  corn.  935, 739  bush. ;  of  barley. 
2.444,454  bush.;  of  butter,  8,898,875  lbs.;  of  wool,  2,528,843  lbs.;  «f  cheese,  8,289.701 
lbs.*  The  shipments  of  wheat  for  the  same  year  were  18,204,253  bush.,  and  of  flour 
2,288,786  bbls.  There  is  storage  for  6,000,000  bush.  Another  article  of  extensive  export 
is  lumber,  of  which  136,429,000  ft.  were  shipped  in  1877,  besides  177,189.000  shingles. 
The  Milwaukee  river  furnishes  an  abundant  water-power  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
A.  dam  3  m.  from  its  mouth  brings  the  water  up  12  ft.  above  high-water  mark,  jmd  a 
canal  1^  m.  long,  runs  from  this  dam  along  the  w.  side  of  the  river.  Manufactories  and 
mills  are  built  alcmg  the  canal,  and  their  wares  can  be  loaded  directly  into  steamers  with- 
out another  transfer.  The  most  important  manufacturing  establishments  are  the  iron 
and  rolling  mills,  with  a  capital  of  nearly  $4,000,000,  and  employing  over  2,000  men. 
There  are  13  flouring  mills  with  a  capital  of  over  $1,500,000.  Over*$3,'000,000  is  invested 
in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  and  $1,300,000  in  the  manufacture  of  leather.  Large 
amounts  are  invested  in  the  pork-packing  business.  Among  the  smaller  manufactures 
are  woolen  cloth,  boots  and  shoes,  sashes  and  blinds,  wagons,  barrels,  brooms,  furnitui'e, 
tobacco  and  cigars,  soap  and  candles,  paper,  and  white  lead.  There  are  14  banks,  and 
a  number  of  insurance  coiupanies.  The  national  asylum  for  invalid  soldiers  is  about  3 
m.  from  the  city.  It  is  a  government  institution,  and  contains  some  600  soldiers.  A 
line  of  steamers  runs  across  the  lake,  connecting  with  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  rail- 
road. The  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  Milwaukee  is  nearly  70,000.  Milwaukee 
lias  a  veiy  large  German  population,  and  many  Scandinavians  and  Bohemians  are  settled 
there.  It  is  divided  into  13  wards,  each  of  which  elects  1  alderman  and  2  common 
councilmcu.  The  city  is  furnished  with  water  from  the  lake.  Its  tirst  white  settler 
was  a  Frenchman  named  Jumeau,  who  came  there  in  1825  to  engage  in  the  fur-trade, 
and  was  afterward  mayor.     It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1846. 

MIMNER'MUS,  b.c.  about  635-600;  b.  probably  at  Colophon  or  Smyi-na,  but  little  is 
known  of  his  life  except  as  disclosed  in  his  poems.  As  an  elegiac  poet  he  is  spoken  of 
by  ancient  critics  with  great  admiration,  but  of  his  work  only  a  few  fragments  remain. 
These  are  partly  erotic,  and  in  part  treat  of  such  subjects  as  the  short-livcdness  of  pleas- 
ure, fleeting  youth,  etc. ;  and  all  his  topics  are  tinged  with  melancholy.  He  was  the 
llrst  to  adapt  the  elegiac  verse  to  this  kind  of  composition.  The  best  of  his  existing 
poems  is  Nanno,  a  love  song  to  a  young  musician. 

MINA,  Don  Fkancisoo  Espoz  y.,  1782-1838;  b.  Spain;  first  distinguished  himself 
in  1809  by  guerrilla  warfare,  organizing  bands  of  mountaineers  in  Caialonia  to  repel  tlie 
French  invaders.  In  1810  he  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  Catalonian  army. 
:uul  noted  for  his  incessant  activity  and  remarkable  presence  of  mind.  In  1812  he  was 
ni!!de  commander  in  Aragon,  with  the  rank  of  general,  and  assisted  in  gaining  tlie 
victories  of  Sahimanca  and  Vittoria.  and  conducted  an  efficient  blockade  of  Pampeluna. 
Discovering,  when  peace  was  made,  in  1814.  that  he  had  been  laboring  in  the  interest  of 
the  despotic  policy  of  Ferdinand  III.,  he  made  an  inefl'ectual  attempt  to  gain  over  the 
!'-rrison  of  Pampeluna  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  then  sought  an  asylum  in  France. 
While  resident  in  Paris  he  Avas  arrested  by  a  French  commissary  of  police,  employed 
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by  the  Spfinish  arnhn^^^ador.  On  this  occasion  Louis  XVIII.  acted  with  great  magnan- 
imity. He  dismissed  tlie  commissary,  demanded  t!ie  recnll  of  llie  Spanish  ambassador, 
and  not  only  released  Mina  but  gave  him  a  pension  of  1000  francs.  In  1822,  wiien  the 
army  of  Cadiz  prochiimed  the  constitution  of  1812,  and  began  a  new  revolution,  gen.  Minn 
repaired  to  Navarre,  wliere  he  learned  that  the  king  had  accepted  the  new  constitution, 
and  accordingh-  ceased  an  aggres'^ive  movement  which  he  had  already  undertaken,  lie 
was  appointed  capt. gen.  of  the  armies  of  Navarre,  Catalonia,  and  Aragon;  but  on  Ferdi- 
nand recanting  his  assurance  of  adherence  to  the  constitution,  he  again  retired  from 
Spain,  and  went  to  England.  After  the  accession  of  Isabella  II.,  under  the  regency 
of  (pieeu  Clni.^tina,  he  became  jn'ominent  in  ihe  operations  against  don  Carlos;  and  on 
tlM'S"  I'liding,  the  charge  of  educating  the  young  queen  Avas  allotted  to  gen.  Mina  and  hi.-j 
w'lHe. 

]\IIXA,  X.vviEU.  1789-1816;  b.  Spain;  nepliew  of  Francisco;  educated  for  the  priest- 
hood. He  was  with  his  uncle  in  the  guerrilla  warfare  of  1808-09,  was  taken  prisoner  in 
1810,  anil  detained  four  years  at  Viucennes.  In  1814  he  was  again  in  arms,  and  forced 
ti»  tlee  to  France.  Thence  he  went  to  England,  where  he  interested  himself  in  the  cause 
of  ^[exicaa  patriots  struggling  for  independence,  and  by  the  aid  of  some  prominent 
Englislimen  rhartered  a  vessel,  purchased  arms,  organized  an  expedition,  and  sailed  for 
America,  arriving  on  the  coast  of  Virginia  in  the  summer  of  1816,  with  his  party.  In 
the  L'nited  States  he  received  symp:ithyand  substantial  support,  and  took  2u0  volunteers 
witli  him.  arriving  at  Galveston  in  November,  but  soon  afterwards  crossing  over  to  New 
()rlea!is  obtained  more  assistance,  and  after  being  reinforced  b}"  100  Americans  at  Gal- 
veston, landed  at  Soto  la  Marina,  province  of  Tamaidipas,  April,  1817.  He  now  marched 
at  the  head  of  500  men  towards  the  capital,  fighting  his  way  through  such  bodies  of 
Spaniards  as  he  met.  He  was  successful  in  a  number  of  engagements,  but  was  at  length 
surprised  at  night,  captured,  and  put  to  death  in  front  of  the  fortress  of  Remedios,  Oct. 
27,  1817. 

MINA^IOTO,  or  Gex,  the  name  of  an  ancient  noble  family  in  Japan,  whose  mem- 
bers for  many  centuries  were  military  vassals  of  the  mikados.  Under  the  leadeiship  (.f 
the  Minamoto  generals  the  whole  of  eastern  and  northern  Japan,  above  the  3Gth  paiallo 
n.  lat.  was  conquered,  and  the  aboriginal  tribes  brought  under  the  government  of  \h') 
imperial  court  at  Kioto,  and  the  brocade  banner  of  the  mikado  was  borne  even  into 
Yezo.  Tiie  Minimoto  family  was  founded  by  two  grandsons  of  the  57th  mikado,  Seiwa, 
who  reigned  859-76.  From  these  princes,  in  two  branches,  have  descended  the  hundreds 
of  illustrious  military  characters  whoso  names  and  exploits  fill  the  annals  of  Japan. 
Among  their  living  descendants  are  seventeen  families  of  nobles  of  the  imperial  court,  of 
whom  are  Iwakura,  now  premier,  Ohara,  Higashi,  Kuze,  and  other  prominent  rulers. 
Their  crest   consists   of  three   bamboo   leaves   surmounted   by   gentian  flowers.     See 

YOHITOMO. 

MINAS  GERAES,  an  interior  province  in  e.  Brazil,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Bahia,  on 
the  e.  by  Porto  Seguro  and  Espiritu  Santo,  on  the  s.  by  Rio  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo,  and 
on  the  w.  by  Goyaz,  237,481  sq.m. ;  pop.  '72,  2,039,735.  It  is  an  elevated  table-land,  inter- 
sected by  many  mountain  chains,  which  send  out  offshoots  in  all  directions.  The  highest 
peaks  are  Itambi,  5,950,  and  Itacolutni,  5,750  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Between 
the  m.ountain  rid.^es  are  sloping  and  well- watered  valleys.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
small  streams,  which  flow  into  tlie  Sao  Francisco,  or  the  tributaries  of  the  Parana.  Tho 
Sao  Francisco  rises  in  the  s.  of  the  province,  flov/s  through  almost  its  entire  length,  foims 
the  boundary  line  between  Bahia  and  Pernambuco,  and  between  Sergipe  del  Rei  and 
Alagoas,  and  finally  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  Doce  and  the  Jequitinonha  flow 
e.  to  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Rio  Grande  and  Rio  Parnahiba  unite  to  form  the  Parano. 
Other  rivers  of  importance  are  the  Verde  Grande,  Paranahyba,  Rio  das  Velhas,  and 
.Mueury.  On  account  of  its  elevation  the  climate  is  much  inilder  than  that  of  districts 
within  the  same  parallels  of  latitude.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  the  ordinary 
cereals  of  the  temperate  zones,  besides  the  crops  characteristic  of  a  warmer  climate,  such 
a<»  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  unC.  indigo.  Ipecacuanha,  manioc,  and  jalap  are  pro- 
duced largely.  The  productions  of  the  country  are  exported  to  the  neighboring  prov- 
inces, from  which  itnports  of  wine,  salt,  and  flour  arc  nnide.  The  valleys  between  the 
mountains  arc  used  for  grazing  purpose?;,  ai;d  cattle  are  raised  in  large  numbers.  The 
mines  were  formerly  among  the  richest  in  Brazil,  yielding  large  quantities  of  gold,  but 
they  are  for  the  most  part  abandoned,  though  g()ld  is  still  found  in  paying  (luantities. 
Diamonds  were  discovered  in  t!ie  province  in  1746,  and  diamond-washing  is  extensively 
pursued.  Other  varieties  of  precious  stones  are  found  in  the  rivers.  The  minera? 
deposits  are  extensive,  including,  besides  gold  and  silver,  iron,  lead,  mercury,  bismuth, 
antimony,  alum,  and  sulphur.  The  want  of  railroads  makes  transportation,  which  in 
depend(!r.t  on  mules,  difflcult  and  expensive.  Cotton  and  woolen  manufactories,  foun- 
dries, and  other  manufacturing  industries  have  been  introduced.     Capital,  Ouro  Preto. 

MINATITLAN,  a  t.   on  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantcpcc,  Mexico,  125  m.  s.e.  of  Vera 
Cruz,  on  the  w.  side  of  tlu;  Coalzacoalcos.     It  is  in  a  flat  country,  and  is  often  exposed 
to  floods.     Maliogony  grows  in  the  region,  and  considerable  is  exported.     This  t.  is  the 
proposed  termimis  of  the  Tehuantcpec  ship  canal  and  railroad. 
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MIND,  Gottfried,  1768-1814,  b.  Switzerland;  educated  at  Pestalozzi's  charity 
school.  His  education,  however,  except  in  the  art  of  design,  was  extremely  limited. 
He  was  naturally  eccentric,  and  a  deformity  to  which  he  was  subject  increased  his 
peculiarities,  and  made  him  avoid  society.  He  was  fond  of  cats,  his  pictures  of  which 
are  his  niort  characteristic  works.  He  was  also  successful  in  the  deline;ition  of  children 
and  beggars.  He  died  poor,  but  some  of  his  pictures  have  since  been  sold  at  very  high 
rates. 

MIISTDORO.     See  Philtppeste  Islands,  ante. 

MINE.     See  Mines;  Mining;  a«f<?. 

MINER,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Dakota,  diained  by  Sand  Hill  creek  and  Marsli  creek,  affluents 
of  the  Dakota  river;  about  504  sq.  v.\. ;  i)op.  '80,  368-299  of  American  birth.  It  is  prin- 
cipally slightly  undulating  prairie  land,  little  cultivated,  but  with  a  soil  of  exceptional 
fertility. 

MINER,  Alonzo  Ames,  d.d.,  b.  N.  H.  1814;  principal  of  the  military  and  scientific 
academy  at  Unity,  New  Hampshire,  1835-39.  In  the  latter  year,  he  was  ordained  to  the 
Universalist  ministry.  He  has  been  pastor  of  Universalist  churches  at  Methuen,  Lowell, 
and  Boston,  an  overseer  of  Harvard  college,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of 
education,  and  president  of  Tuft's  college,  Medford,  from  1862  to  1874,  wnen  he  re-as- 
sumed the  pastorate  of  the  second  Universalist  church,  Boston,  He  is  an  advocate  of 
total  abstinence,  and  has  been  the  candidate  of  the  "prohibitory"  party  for  governor  of 
Massachusetts.     He  was  was  also  prominent  in  the  antislavery  agitation. 

MINER,  Thomas,  1778-1841;  b.  Conn.;  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  a  phj^sician  who 
gained  some  distinction  in  his  profession  by  the  publication  in  1825  of  Essays  upon  Yel- 
low F^.vers  and  other  Medical  Subjects  and  a  treatise  on  TyphiLS  Syncopalis.     He  was  also 
i  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Yale  medical  institute,  and  the  Connecticut  retreat  for  the 
insane.     His  autobiography  was  published  in  the  New  Englander,  vol.  ii. 

MINERAL,  a  co.  in  n.e.  West  Virginia,  having  the  n.  branch  of  the  Potomac  river, 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  a  ridge  of  the  Alleghany  mts.  for  its  w.,  n.,  and  n.e. 
boundaries,  separating  it  from  the  state  of  Maryland;  280  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '80,  8,629-8,170 
of  American  birth,  486  colored.  Its  surface  is  mountainous  with  wide  fertile  valleys, 
and  is  drained  by  Patterson's  creek.  The  soil  is  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  grain  and 
;  potatoes;  its  dairy  products  are  considerable,  and  live  stock  is  raised.  Iron  and  bitumin- 
ous coal  are  mined,  and  largely  exported.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  follows*  tiie 
course  of  the  river  and  the  railroad  on  its  n.e.  border,  and  the  Cumberland  and  Penn- 
sylvania railroad  terminates  at  Piedmont.     Capital,  Keyser. 

MINERAL  ACIDS,  in  medicine.  The  ordinary  mineral  acids  are  sulphuric  (oil 
of  vitriol),  nitric  (aqua  fortis),  hydrochloric  (muriatic  acid),  phosphoric,  chromic,  ami 
carbonic  acids.  Of  these  the  latter  only  is  usually  regarded  as  a  gas,  that  being  its 
erdinar^^  condition,  but  all  the  others  are  gases  or  vapors  at  certain  temperatures,  excejit 
phosphoric  and  chromic  which  on  being  heated  change  in  composition.  Concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  boils  (in  other  w^ords  l)ecomes  a  vapor)  at  620°  F.,  and  concentrated  nitric 
at  184°  F.  Hj^drochloric  acid  is  a  solution  of  a  gas  in  water,  and  has  constantly  varying 
degrees  of  strength.  An  aqueous  solution  boiling  at  230°  P.  gives  off  a  vapor  which 
contains  20.22  per  cent  of  anhydrous  acid  gas  dissolved  in  79.78  percent  of  w:iter,  which 
may  be- condensed  in  a  receiver.  A  more  concentrated  solution  when  heated  yields  at 
iirst  only  gas;  as  it  gets  weaker  by  parting  with  the  gas,  water  begins  to  pass  off  along 
with  it.  These  acids  have  various  uses  in  medicine.  Sulphuric,  nitric,  chromic,  and 
hydrochloric  acids  in  a  concentrated  state  are  powerfully  corrosive,  and  on  this  account 
nitric  acid  is  used  in  surgery  as  an  escharotic,  to  destroy  warts  and  other  excrescences  or 
diseased  growths  or  unhealthy  tissues.  It  has  the  property  of  only  injuring  the  tissue  as 
far  as  it  destroys  it,  leaving  a  wound  which  heals  easily.  Sulphuric  acid,  on  tlie  con- 
trary, produces  an  inflammation  which  does  not  readily  subside,  while  Inxlrochloric  acid 
used  as  an  escharotic  produces  sloughing,  sometimes  of  a  dangei'ous  character.     Cliro- 

Hmic  acid  which  is  ordinarily  a  crystalline  solid  of  a  beautiful  crimson  color  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  its  solution,  of  a  proper  strength,  is  also  used  as  an  escharotic  in  surgery,  and 
is  generally  preferred  to  nitric  acid,  being  rather  more  manageable.  It  is  also  used,  in 
weaker  solutions,  as  an  application  to  the  gums  in  scrofulous  patients,  when  there  is  a 
tendency  to  tileeration,  and  in  other  ill-conditioned  states  of  the  system,  and  also  as  a 
styptic  for  «rrcsticg  surface  hemorrhage.  It  is  not  administered  internally.  Sulj^huric 
acid  in  a  diluted  form  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  tonic,  and  its  various  salts  are  many 
of  them  valuable  medicines.  See  sulphates  in  Sulpiiuetc  Acid,  ante.  Dilute  niiric 
acid  is  given  as  a  medicine  in  several  affections.  It  sometimes  succeeds  in  intermittent 
fever  when  quinine  is  contra-indicated,  and  has  been  given  ui  dyseriery.  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Hope.  In  some  forms  of  dyspepsia  and  mal-assimi]atiO!i  it  is  useful  in 
assisting  digestioji  and  improving  nulrilion.  In  combination  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
in  the  form  of  diluted -aqua-regia,  it  is  often  successfull}''  used  in  cases  of  jaimdice,  and 
also  in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  hydrochloric  acid  being  a  natural  ingredient  of  tlic 
gastric  juice.     Dilute  nitric  acid  has  b:'en  used  with  benefit  in  diabetes  mellitus,  and  it 

.  is  stated  that  in  larg:e  doses,  largely  dihited  in  water,  it  has  cured  several  cases  of  diabc?- 
tes  insipidus.     It  lias  also  been  successfully  u.^ed  in  scrofula  aud  glandular  enlargements. 
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See  Carbonic  Acid,  Niti«c  Acid,  Hydrochloric  Acid,  and  phosphoric  acid  in  Piios- 
nioiius. 

MINERAL  DEPOSITS.  This  term  is  generally  understood  as  a  collection  of 
metalliferous  ores  occurring  in  geological  formations  where  they  have  been  deposited 
by  llic  processes  of  nature,  and  have,  with  some  exceptions,  undergone  more  or  less 
alteration,  either  in  composition  or  position,  by  subsequent  changes.  S(mietimes  the 
ore  is  a  native  metal,  but  is  more  frequently  a  mixture  of  compounds  of  different  metals. 
A  single  metal  may  be  the  principal  one.  the  associated  metals  forming  a  mixture  which 
is  called  a  gangue,  the  principal  ore  and  the  gangue  constituting  the  deposit.  In  gen- 
eral, ores  may  be  classitied  as  follows:  compact,  when  the  structure  is  close  and  tine- 
grained;  granular,  when  composed  of  visible  particles;  micaceous  or  finely  laminated, 
when  existing  in  the  form  of  minute  scales,  as,  for  example,  micaceous  specular  iron 
ore;  disseminated,  when  scattered  throughout  the  gangue  in  laminte  or  coarse  grains; 
porphyritic,  when  distributed  in  distinct  crystals;  banded,  when  the  principal  ore,  or  the 
gangue,  or  both,  are  arranged  in  parallel  layers,  or  bands.  Sometimes  the  bands  are 
arranged  concentrically,  when  the  deposit  is  said  to  be  concentric-banded;  brecciated, 
when  the  deposit  contains  fragments  of  other  rock  or  of  older  ore,  these  fragments  often 
forming  nuclei  around  w^hicli  the  ore  or  the  gang'.e  has  formed  further  deposits  or  crys- 
tals; and  it  is  called  drusy  when  there  are  man \' cavities  lined  with  crystals.  Mineral 
deposits  may  also  be  divided  into  superficial,  stratified,  and  unsti-atified  deposits.  Super- 
ficial deposits  are  those  in  which  the  materials  lie  in  a  more  or  less  unconsolidated  or 
loose  condition  where  they  have  been  washed  from  cliii's  and  mountain  slopes  whoso 
rocks  contained  metals,  ores,  or  gems.  The  surface  gold  deposits  of  California,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  Ural  are  examples,  as  also  the  platinum  beds  of  Oregon  and  Sibei'ia,  and 
the  stream  tin  of  Cornwall,  Australia,  and  Durango,  and  the  diamond,  sapphire,  and 
ruby  "  mines"  of  Brazil,  South  Africa,  and  the  Indies.  The  ease  with  wliicli  such 
deposits  are  worked  renders  them  as  a  rule  the  most  profitable  when  first  discovered. 
Stratified  deposits  have  their  examples  in  the  coal  beds,  and  many  beds  of  iron,  such  as 
the  clay  iron-stone  of  the  coal  measures;  and  the  schistose  copper  beds  in  the  triasslc 
sandstones  of  New  Mexico,  Unstratified  deposits  have  their  examples  in  those  meta- 
morphosed rocks  which  have  been  much  disturbed  by  geologic  forces,  as  the  iron  ores 
of  ^lissouri,  lake  Superior,  and  the  Alleghanies.  These  deposits  were  formerly  supposed 
to  be  of  eruptive  origin,  but  it  is  now  understood  that  they  are  principally  stratified 
deposits  which  have  been  subjected  to  great  disturbance  and  to  metamorphism.  The 
vnst  deposits  of  metallic  copper  in  the  lake  Superior  region  were  once  supposed  to  have 
been  formed  from  subterranean  fusion,  but  it  has  been  pretty  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  metal  was  deposited  from  solution  under  the  influence  of  galvanic  or  magnetic 
action.  There  are,  however,  eruptive  rocks  which  contain  minerals  in  disseminated 
condition,  such  as  the  volcanic  rocks  containing  the  amygdaloid  copper  of  lake  Superior, 
and  the  volcanic  rocks  in  Japan,  from  which  large  quantities  of  copper  are  obtained. 
Among  the  unstratified  deposits  are  wdiat  are  called  contact  deposits.  These  occur  at 
the  junction,  or  surface  of  contact,  of  two  different  formations,  as  where  sedimentary 
have  been  displaced  by  igneous  rocks.  Concretions  and  sheets  of  ore  are  thus  found  at 
tlK'  junction  of  trap  and  sandstone.  Deposits  occur  also  as  hnprrgnations,  where  the 
nutalliferous  mineral  is  diffused  through  a  mass  of  rock  in  irregular  streaks  of  more  or 
less  richness,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  deposits  of  quicksilver.  Faldhands  is  a  name 
given  to  deposits  where  the  ore  is  diffused  through  certain  layers  which  become  more 
softened  or  rotten,  ov  fahl,  than  the  other  strata.  Examples  of  fahlbands  are  more  fre- 
quently met  with  in*^ mines  in  Scandinavia  than  elsewhere.  Stociacork  is  a  kind  of 
deposit  where  the  rock  is  penetrated  in  every  direction,  so  that  the  ore  must  betaken  out 
with  the  mass  of  the  metalliferous  rock.  Some  of  the  great  iron  ore  deposits  of  the 
world,  as  the  magnetic  stock  at  Tagilsk  in  the  Ural  and  the  hematite  of  the  Missouri 
ircm  mountain  are  examples,  as  also  the  copper  mines  of  Inke  Superior,  and  the  silver 
niines  of  Norway,  Saxony,  and  Nevada. 

Mineral  veins  are  sheets  of  metalliferous  mntter,  which  are  divided  into  three  principal 
varieties — gash  veins,  .segregated  veins,  and  fissure  veins.  Gash  veins  are  those  which 
have  been  formed  in  fissures  that  have  resulted  from  the  shrinking  of  the  rock,  and  are 
limited  to  one  rock,  generally  to  one  bed.  Examples  are  seen  in  the  lead  mines  of  the 
ujiper  Mississippi,  where  the  ore  is  confined  to  the  Galena  limestone,  a  lower  Silurian 
fomiation.  It  usually  occurs  in  vertical  fissures  of  little  depth,  but  sometimes  in  hori- 
zontal fissures,  often  opening  into  caves  or  chambers  lined  with  ore;  indeed,  gash  veins 
are  often  the  commencements  of  cave  formations.  Segregated  veins  are  those  whidi 
are  interposed  between  the  strata,  and  always  occur  in  metamorphic  rocks,  metamor- 
])hism  being  the  cause  of  the  segregation  bj'  the  separation  of  the  metalliferous  materials 
from  the  masses  of  adjacent  strata.  They  have  not  the  banded  character  of  the  fissure 
veins  (to  be  described),  and  are  generally  com])osed  of  quaitz,  oft(>n  rich  in  gold.  All 
the  granitoid  rocks  of  the  Alleghanies  are  of  this  character,  and  contain  more  or  les.s 
gold.  Iron,  and  also  copper,  and  less  frequentlj'-  nickel,  are  common  associates.  Fis- 
sure veins,  true  veins,  or  lodes,  are  formed  in  fissures  which  have  been  produced  by 
volcanic  or  earthquake  action.  The  displacements  caused  by  these  forces  residt  in  the 
formation  of  fissures  because  of  the  inability  of  the  strata  to  return  to  their  former  rela- 
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tional  position  from  the  interposition  of  wedges  of  rock  or  other  causes,  Tlie  subsequent 
filiiug  of  the  lissure  by  metalliferous  material  forms  the  vein  or  lode.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  mode  of  formation,  a  fissure-vein  is  usually  of  unequal  thickness,  having  the  form 
of  a  wedge.  They  usually  send  out  minor  fissures,  generally  at  acute  angles,  which  are 
called  branches,  and  sometimes  feeders.  The;  horizontal  direction  of  a  vein  is  called  its 
.strike  or  course,  and  is  expressed  by  degrees  of  the  quadrant  in  relation  to  points  of  the 
compass.  The  v(,'rtical  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  horizon  is  called  the  dip.  Geo- 
logical disturbances  are  a  frequent  cause  of  displacement  of  parts  of  veins,  forming  what 
are  called  faults.  The  ores  contained  in  fissure-veins  are  various,  such  as  silver,  copper, 
lead,  tin,  zinc,  antimony,  and  other  metals.  Gold  is  less  common  than  in  segregated 
veins,  and  it  is  usually  only  worked  in  them  as  a  side  product.  Silver  is  the  most  valu- 
able constituent,  and  these  veins  constitute  the  great  silver  repositories  of  the  world.  The 
Comstock  lode  and  various  others  in  Nevada  are  examples.  Various  theories  have  been 
advanced  to  account  for  the  filling  of  mineral  veins.  The  earliest  was  the  plutonic 
theory,  which  supposed  that  the  materials  were  injected  into  the  fissures  in  a  state  of 
fusion.  An  irresistible  objection  to  this  theory  is  that  such  a  method  would  have  neces- 
sitated the  production  of  alloys  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  found  to  obtain.  A 
later  theor}'^  regarded  the  formation  as  the  result  of  aqueous  deposition,  or  sedimentation, 
in  the  manner  of  limestone  and  otlier  sedimentary  rocks.  An  overwhelming  objection 
to  this  theory  is  the  fact  that  veins  are  not  horizontally  stratified,  but  the  materials  are 
often  deposited  in  vertical  positions  against  the  walls  of  the  fissures.  The  theory  of 
lateral  secretion  or  transfusion  has  been  proposed,  which  supposes  that  the  contents  of 
the  fissures  were  derived  by  percolation  through  the  walls  of  the  veins  from  the  adjacent 
rocks;  but  a  fatal  objection  to  this  theory  is  the  fact  that  the  composition  of  a  mineral 
vein  is  often  the  same  throughout  its  extent,  or  in  passing  through  various  strata, 
whereas  it  ought  to  vary  if  the  theory  were  true.  Again,  two  veins  of  dissimilar  consti- 
tution often  traverse  the  same  stratum  adjacent  to  each  other.  This  theory  demands 
that  they  should  be  alike.  The  chemical  precipitation  theory  regards  the  deposition  as 
due  to  precipitation  from  superheated  solutions  under  great  pressure.  These  solutions, 
corning  from  subterranean  sources,  part  with  heat  in  passing  into  the  fissures.  The 
deposits  made  b}''  thermal  springs  are  instanced  as  affording  illustrations  of  this  mode  of 
production.  Water  containing  salts  of  various  kinds  is  capable,  when  under  great  pressure 
and  at  a  high  temperature,  of  dissolving  most  minerals;  and  if  it  came  in  contact  with 
silicic  acid  charged  with  sulphur,  many  metals  with  which  it  came  in  contact  in  its  pass- 
age through  the  fissures  would  be  reduced  to  sulphides  and  deposited  on  cooling.  Illustra- 
tions embracing  the  action  of  solutions  of  various  saline  and  other  bodies  are  carried  to  a 
<n eater  or  less  extent  in  systematic  works.  Most  mineral  veins  are  more  or  less  decom- 
posed wdien  situated  at  or  near  the  surface,  and,  indeed,  this  condition  usually  extends 
downwards  to  the  permanent  water  level,  below  which  the  ore  is  usually  in  its  original 
state,  which  is,  generally,  a  sulphide.  In  Cornwall  the  decomposed  portion  of  a  mineral 
vein  is  called  a  gossan,  and  this  term  is  generally  used  among  miners  who  speak  the 
English  language.  In  the  gossan,  silver  ores  are  usually  converted  into  chloride,  bromide, 
etc.,  associated  with  various-shaped  masses  of  native  silver.  Sulphide  of  copper  is  con- 
verted into  oxides,  and  then  into  malachite,  azurite,  the  green  and  blue  carbonates,  and 
into  chrysocoUa,  the  green  hydrous  silicate.  On  account  of  the  disintegration  which  has 
taken  place  the  gossan  is  more  economically  worked  than  that  part  of  the  vein  which  lies 
below  the  water  level,  and  is  in  its  natural  state,  and  therefore  the  first  workings  of  min- 
eral veins  are  generally  the  most  profitable. 

MINERAL  POINT,  a  city  in  s.  Wisconsin,  the  n.  terminus  of  the  Mineral  Point 
railroad  a  branch  of  the  Illinois  Central;  pop.  70,  3,053.  It  is  45  m.  w.  of  Madison, 
180  m.  from  Chicago,  190  m.  from  Milwaukee,  and  36  m.  n.e.  of  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Large 
quantities  of  lead  are  taken  from  mines  in  the  neighborhood,  the  surrounding  country 
being  a  rich  mineral  region;  and  a  vast  amount  of  copper  and  lead  is  annually  exported. 
It  has  zinc  smelting  furnaces,  lead  furnaces  and  foundries,  2  banks,  a  number  of  excel- 
lent public  schools,  a  seminary,  6  churches,  2  hotels,  3  newspapers,  and  a  car  factory. 
It  is  a  market  for  grain  and  general  produce  supplied  by  a  tract  of  country  15  m.  square. 

MINERAL  WATERS,  Artificial.     See  Aerated  Waters,  ante. 

MINERSVILLE,  a  borough  in  e.  Pennsylvania,  on  a  branch  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  railroad  at  its  junction  with  the  Schuylkill  Haven  and  Mine  Hill  railroad,  and 
the  terminus  of  the  People's  railway  to  Mount  Carbon;  pop.  '70,  3,699.  It  is  on  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Schuylkill  river,  in  the  center  of  the  anthracite  coal  mining  region, 
not  far  from  Broad  mountain,  46  m.  n.e.  of  Harrisburg,  and  4  m.  w.  of  Pottsville.  in 
the  southern  or  Schuylkill  coal  field.  Other  mineral  deposits  are  sandstone,  shale,  and 
limestone.  It  is  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  hills  seamed  with  iron  ore  and  covered  with 
the  rough  and  dangerous  apparatus  of  anthracite  coal  mining.  It  has  a  newspaper,  10 
churches,  a  public  library,  water  works,  a  well-organized  fire  department;  there  are 
machine  shops  and  iron  foundries,  an  anthracite  furnace,  a  car  factory,  soap  and  shoe 
factories,  and  flour  and  saw  mills. 

MINGRE'LIA,  the  name  of  a  division  of  Russia  in  Asia,  on  the  Black  sea;  partly 
bounded  by  Circassia;  2,600  sq.m. ;  pop.,  240,000.  It  is  a  rugged,  mountainous  country, 
but,  in  the  southern  part,  fertile  slopes  lie  along  the  river  Rion,  the  most  important 
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stream  in  this  part  of  Russia.  Extensive  forests  of  valuable  timber  cover  the  mountains, 
and  there  are  mines  of  copper,  some  of  which  are  worked;  gold  has  also  been  found. 
The  country  is  peopled  by  Georgians;  not,  however,  of  as  tine  a  type  as  those  who 
inhabit  the  Caucasus.  It  was  formerly  a  part  of  Georgia,  and,  at  a  later  period,  was 
ruled  by  native  princes;  one  of  whom,  in  1807,  ceded  his  rights  to  Russia,  on  being  paid 
the  sum  of  1,000,000  roubles.  Mingrelia  was  the  ancient  Colchis,  where  was  the  mythi- 
cal golden  fleece,  in  pursuit  of  which  occurred  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  (q.  v.).  It 
was  also  the  birth-phice  of  Medea.  The  productions  are  tobacco,  maize,  rice,  wool, 
Ijouey,  and  wine.     8ilk  is  manufactured  to  some  extent. 

MINIE,  Claude  IItienne,  b.  Paris,  1810;  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  and  served 
in  Algeria  during  several  campaigns.  He  was  made  capt.  in  1849,  and  in  1852  was 
appointed  by  Napoleon  III.  superintendent  of  the  school  of  ordnance  at  Vincenues.  In 
1858  he  resigned  this  post,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Egyptian  government  to  superin- 
tend a  manufactory  of  arms  and  a  school  of  gunnery  at  Cairo.  His  invention  of  the 
Minie  rifle  was  made  about  1833,  and  adopted  by  the  French  government.  It  was  the 
tirst  practical  introduction  of  the  principle  of  expansion  in  the  manufacture  of  firearms, 
and  gave  to  the  bullet  a  precision  and  range  previously  unknown  to  gunnery. 

MINING.     See  Appendix. 

MINING  CORPORATIONS,  companies  incorporated  under  national,  state,  or  colo- 
nial law,  to  mine  for  the  precious  metals  or  other  minerals.  Such  companies  are  some- 
times permitted  also  to  manufacture,  or  to  do  a  milling  or  reduction  business,  in  connec- 
tion with  mining;  or  to  engage  in  transportation — as  of  coal  from  the  mine  to  the  market. 
Mining  property  is  held  by  purchase  and  absolute  ownership,  or  by  lease.  In  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  leases  are  granted  by  the  queen,  and  a  royalty  on  the  yield  paid  to 
the  government.  The  number  of  mining  companies  in  the  United  States  in  good  stand- 
ing, reported  on  Jan.  1,  1881,  was  212,  divided  as  follows  as  to  the  location  of  the  mines: 
California  37,  Colorado  80,  Montana  4,  Dakotah  11,  North  Carolina  5,  Nevada  31,  Ari- 
zona 15,  Maryland  1,  Utah  11,  New"  York  1,  Georgia  3,  Michigan  5,  Mexico  2,  Arkansas 
2,  New  Mexico  1,  Virginia  3.  These  mining  properties  were  capitalized  in  the  sum  of 
$931,000,000.  As  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  mines  were  over-capitalized,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  market-value  of  the  properties  of  95  of  these  mines  capitalized 
in  s745,000,000,  estimated  on  the  selling  prices  of  the  various  stocks,  was  (in  round  num- 
bers) $60,000,000,  or  eight  per  cent  of  the  capital;  amounting  to  the  fact  that  the  stocks 
in  (piestion  were  at  the  time  when  the  figures  w^ere  procured  selling  on  the  mining-stock 
exchange  of  New  York  city  at  the  discount  of  92  per  cent. 

MINISTER,  Christian.     See  Clergy,  ante. 

MINISTER,— MINISTRY  (rr/ii-c).  I.  Functionary  Diplomatic.  By  the  American 
system  ministers  to  exercise  diplomatic  functions  near  foreign  courts  are  appointed  by 
the  president  and  confirmed  by  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  They  are  accredited  by 
letter  to  the  sovereign  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  appointed,  and  are  permitted  cer- 
tain immunities  and  privileges:  being  entitled  to  be  addressed  as  "  excellency,"  and  con- 
ceded exemption  from  the  operation  of  municipal  law.  The  United  States  send  no 
envoys  of  the  rank  of  ambassadors,  permanently  accredited  to  foreign  courts;  but  have 
not  infrequently  conferred  the  rank  and  authority  in  the  case  of  special  mission:-?.  See 
Ambassador,  ante.  II.  Functionary  Executive.  In  the  United  States  government 
the  executive  offices  are  under  the  immediate  official  direction  and  control  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments,  including  those  of  state,  treasury,  interior,  war,  post-office,  navy,  jus- 
lice,  and  agriculture.  Seven  of  these  officials  have  seats  in  the  cabinet  or  council  of 
advisers  of  the  president,  and  are  termed  "the  cabinet."  They  are  the  secretaries  of 
state,  war,  the  treasury,  the  navy,  and  the  interior;  the  postmaster-general,  and  the 
attorney-general,  or  head  of  the  department  of  justice.  These  officials  are  appointed  by 
the  president  and  confirmed  by  the  senate;  their  duly  is  to  administer  or  execute  the 
functions  of  their  respective  offices  under  the  direction  of  the  president,  to  whom  they 
are  immediately  responsible  and  to  whom  they  report  annually;  and  from  time  to  lime 
on  special  subjects  if  so  desired  by  him.  They  hold  their  offices  at  the  will  of  the  presi- 
dent, who  may  request  their  resignations  if  the  good  of  the  public  service  shall  seem  to 
require  it.  As  an  advisory  council,  they  assemble  at  the  call  of  the  president,  or  at 
stated  times,  for  conference,  to  enunciate  opinions  or  to  answer  questions.  There  is  noth- 
ing, however,  in  the  constitution  or  elsewhere  in  American  law  which  renders  it  ol)liga- 
tory  on  the  president  to  employ  them  in  this  manner,  though  custom  has  made  it  usual 
and  convenient  sf)  to  do.  Excepting  to  the  president  for  the  proper  performance  of  their 
official  duties,  they  have  no  responsi])ilities;  and  in  no  particular  except  in  the  nature  of 
these  duties  do  they  resemble  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain  or  those  of  the  European 
powers.     See  Carinet,  ante. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  a  city  in  s.e.  Minnesota,  incorporated  18G7;  (enlarged  by  the  annex- 
ation of  the  city  of  St.  Anthony,  1872;  situated  at  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony',  10  m.  w.  of 
St.  Paul;  pop.  '80,  40,887.  It  is  built  on  a  broad  plateau,  through  which  flows  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  overlooked  by  bold  blutt's,  which  command  a  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  noted  for  its  picturesque  scenery.  At  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  the  river  makes 
a  descent  of  50  ft.  within  a  mile  (80  ft.  within  the  limits  of  the  city),  and  has  a  perpen- 
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dicular  descent  of  18  feet.  It  is  crossed  by  4  bridges,  including  a  suspension  bridge  built 
in  1876;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  lakes  Cedar,  Calhoun,  and  Harriet.  It  is  supplied  by 
means  of  the  river  with  extensive  water-power,  which  is  utilized  by  immense  manufac- 
tories and  mills.  The  value  of  the  lumber  sawed  in  one  year  was  $2,948,335;  that  of  flour 
made  in  one  >ear  was  $7,320,410.  It  has  grocers  who  do  a  business  of  from  $4,000,000  to 
$5,000,000  a  year;  and  large  dry-goods  and  commercial  houses.  There  M'as  expended  in 
the  city,  for  building  and  improvements,  in  one  year,  $1,729,700.  The  leading  industries 
are  lumber  and  flour,  and  among  its  flour-mills  is  one  with  40  run  of  stone— the  largest 
in  the  country.  An  immense  amount  of  grain  is  milled;  other  industries  are  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  machinery,  engines  and  boilers,  water-wheels,  agricultural  implements, 
sashes,  doors,  and  blinds,  beer,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  furniture,  barrels,  boots  and 
shoes,  paper,  linseed-oil,  etc.  It  has  pork-packing  establishments,  and  a  large  number 
of  saw-mills.  It  has  been  a  city  of  rapid  growth,  and  has  an  important  wholesale  trade, 
which  is  constantly  increasing.  It  is  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railroad, 
at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Paciflc  and  the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  with 
the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  line,  all  of  v^^hich  roads  transport  a  large  amount  of 
freight,  which  is  increasing  yearly.  It  has  a  line  of  steamers  to  St.  Cloud.  It  is  regularly 
laid'' out,  with  avenues  80  ft.  wide,  crossed  by  streets  at  right  angles,  which  are  shaded 
by  tw^o  rows  of  trees;  is  lighted  by  gas;  is  well  sewered ;  and  has  a  public  park.  It  has  10 
wards,  a  mayor,  and  board  of  aldermen  of  two  members  from  each  ward,  a  police  force, 
and  a  fire  department.  There  are  11  banks— 6  national,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$1,025,000.  Among  public  buildings  are  a  court-house,  a  city  hall  erected  in  1873,  an 
academv  of  music,  and  an  opera-house.  There  are  65  churches.  The  athenseum  has 
a  library  of  8,000  vols.  Minneapolis  is  the  seat  of  the  university  of  Minnesota  (non- 
sectarian,  and  open  to  both  sexes),  organized  in  1868,  and  having  a  library  of  10,000  vols. ; 
and  the  Augsburg  theological  seminary  (Lutheran),  established  by  the  Scandinavians  of 
the  n.w.,  with  a  library  of  1100  vols.;  also  Hamline  university  (Methodist).  It  has  14 
newspapers— 2  Norwegian,  1  German;  and  2  semi-monthly  periodicals,  1  Norwegian. 
The  falls  of  Minnehaha  (laughing  water)  are  3  m.  distant. 

MINNEHAHA,  a  river  and  fall  in  s.e.  Minnesota,  near  the  station  of  Minnehaha  on 
the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad,  one-half  mile  from  the  Mississippi  river  and  a  short 
distance  from  Minneapolis.  Considerable  interest  attaches  to  this  cascade,  it  being  the 
scene  of  a  legendary  romance  wrought  into  the  story  of  Longfellow's  poem  of  Biincatha. 
The  river  Mmnehaha  flows  over  a  limestone  cliff,  making  a  sudden  descent  of  60  ft.,  and 
the  story  runs  that  Minnehaha,  an  Indian  maiden  crossed  in  love,  here  took  the  fatal 
leap.     Minnehaha,  in  Dakota  language,  signifies  laughing  water. 

MINNEHAHA  a  co.  in  s.e.  Dakota,  having  the  state-line  of  Minnesota  for  its  e, 
boundary:  drained' by  the  Big  Sioux  river  and  small  affluents;  800  sq.m.;  pop  '^0. 
8  95o_5  502  of  American  birth,  48  colored.  It  has  Beaver  lake  and  other  small  lakes  m 
the  n.w.'  Its  surface  is  generally  rich  level  prairies  with  little  timber  but  very  pro- 
ductive where  under  cultivation.  It  is  intersected  by  the  bioux  City  and  St.  1  aul  raiJ- 
road,  and  its  county  seat  contains  a  U.  S.  land  oflSce.     Capital,  Sioux  Falls. 

MINNESOTA  (ante)  In  1680  a  party  of  French  fur-traders  ascended  the  Mississippi 
to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  where  they  formed  a  settlement.  Louis  Hennepin,  a  J^ian- 
ciscan  priest,  accompanied  them,  and  gave  the  falls  the  name  which  they  have  since 
borne  This  was  the  first  white  settlement  made  withm  the  limits  of  the  state,  audit 
soon  degenerated  bv  the  adoption  of  Indian  manners  and  habits.  In  1/63  the  teiTitory 
was  ced?d  to  Great" Britain;  in  1766  it  was  explored  by  capt  Jonathan  Carver  of  Con- 
necticut ;  and  in  1783  it  become  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  was  included  in  the  north- 
west territory.  In  1805  a  tract  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  and  another  at  be 
mouth  of  the  Minnesota  were  purchased  of  the  Indians,  but  the  region  was  settled 
slowlv  In  1820  fort  Snelling  was  built,  and  two  years  later  a  mill  was  evec  ed  on  the  .'^ite 
of  Minneapolis.  In  1823  the  first  steamboat  ascended  the  Mississippi  to  the  falls  of  St. 
Anthony.  Some  time  before  1830  a  small  colony  of  Swiss  settled  neiir  St.  .1  aul.  Jt  ^^as 
not  until  1838  lliat  the  Indian  title  to  lands  e.  of  the  Mississippi  was  extingrished,  and  a 
settlement  was  commenced  at  Stillwater  in  1842.  In  1849  the  territory  of  Minuesoia  Wiis 
oro-anized  by  net  of  Conijress,  the  w.  boundary  being  the  Missouri  river.  1  he  poi^i  a- 
tion  of  the  territory  at  this  time  did  not  exceed  5,000.  Two  years  later  the  Indian  tile 
to  the  lands  (except  the  reservations)  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ked  rner  ot  me 
north  was  extinauished,  and  from  this  time  the  settlement  of  the  territory  was  rapia, 
immio-rants  pouring  in  so  fast  that  in  1857  congress  opened  the  way  lor  its  organizntion 
as  a  sTate,  and  it  wns  admitted  to  the  union  May  11,  1858.  The  new  state  grew  rapully 
in  population,  wealth,  and  intelligence.  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  reuel  ion  Kt)J 
tiie  Sioux  Indians,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  great  numbers  of  able-bodied 
citizens,  attacked  the  new  settlements,  massacring  families,  burning  villages,  and  drnnng 
the  almost  defenseless  inhabitants  from  their  homes  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution  ine 
assault  had  for  excuse  the  injustice  which  has  marked  the  whole  history  of  the  United 
States  in  its  dealings  with  the  Indians;  but  there  could  be  no  justification  for  the  savage 
cruelties  inflicted  upon  the  whites,  nearly  1000  of  whom  perished.  The  oulbreaU  was 
speedily  and  effectually  suppressed,  and  the  tribe  removed  from  the  state.     Ihere  is  stiii 
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in  the  state  a  considerable  body  of  friendly  Cbippewas,  dwelling  upon  several  reserva- 
tions and  making  no  trouble. 

Tbc  surface  of  the  country  is,  for  the  most  part,  undulating,  with  no  mountain  rang-es, 
but  with  a  low,  broad  elevation  in  the  northern  part,  whicli  divides  the  waters  llowing 
toward  tlie  jMississippi  from  those  which  empty  into  Hudson's  bay,  and  both  these  from 
tliose  whicli  find  their  way  to  the  Atlantic  tlirough  tlie  St,  Lawrence.  The  divide  at  its 
liigliest  point  of  elevation  is  not  more  than  100  ft.  above  the  adjacent  countr}^  tliough' 
it  is  1G80  ft.  above  the  ocean,  and  nearly  1000  ft.  above  the  extreme  s.  part  of  the 
state,  the  descent  toward  which  is  so  gradual  as  hardly  to  aitract  observation.  Three- 
fonrths  of  the  state  are  rolling  prairie,  interspersed  with  oak  openings,  belts  of  timber, 
and  innumerable  small  lakes,  and  drained  by  numerous  streams  of  clear  water.  The 
remaining  fourtii  includes  the  divide  above-mentioned,  the  mineral  tract  near  lake 
Superior,  and  the  heavily  wooded  region  around  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Red  river  of  the  north.  The  state  is  mostly  drained  by  these  two  rivers,  by  the  St. 
Louis,  and  their  numerous  tributaries.  The  chief  affluents  of  the  Mississippi  are  the 
Minnesota  (itself  a  noble  river,  with  numerous  branches),  the  Root,  Zumbrota,  Cannon, 
Sauk.  Crow  Wing,  AVillow,  St.  Croix,  and  Rum  river,  the  outlet  of  Mille  Lacs  lake.  The 
Red  river  has  several  branches — the  Buffalo,  Wild  Rice,  Red  lake,  etc.;  while  tlie  Ush- 
kabwaka,  Big  White  Face, Stone,  Floodwood,  and  Savannah  are  tributary  to  the  St.  Louis. 
A  multitude  of  small  streams  flow  into  lake  Superior,  while  the  Vermillion,  Lillle  Fork, 
Big  Fork,  and  others  discharge  into  the  Rainy  Lake  river  and  the  chain  of  lakes  which 
form  a  part  of  the  n.  boundary  of  the  state.  Tlie  Mississippi  is  navigable  within  the 
state  for  540  m.,  the  St.  Croix  for  53  m.,  the  Minnesota  at  high  water  for  300  m.,  the 
Red  river  for  250  m.,  and  the  St.  Louis  for  21  miles.  One  thirty-fifth  of  the  entire  area  of 
the  state  is  covered  with  lakes.  The  largest  of  these  are  Leech,  Red,  Mille  Lacs,  Ver- 
million, Wiuncbegoshish,  Big  Stone,  Traverse,  Cass,  Otter  Tail,  and  Itasca.  The  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  state  have  a  shore  line  of  2,700  miles. 

Iron  and  copper  ore  of  excellent  quality  are  found  in  the  section  bordering  upon  lako 
Superior,  and  iron  also  in  the  s.  and  s.w.  portions  of  the  state.  Gold  and  silver  in 
moderate  quantities  are  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vermillion  lake,  but  the  region  is 
so  wild  anil  inaccessible  that  the  mines  are  not  worked.  The  n.  portion  of  the  state, 
along  the  Red  river  valley  and  the  basins  of  the  lakes  and  streams  which  form  the  n. 
boundary,  is  one  of  the  finest  wheat-producing  regions  in  the  world.  The  prevailing!; 
forest  growths  in  this  region  are  the  oak,  beech,  elm,  and  maple.  The  n.e.,  or  mineral. 
portion  of  the  state  is  less  productive,  though  it  yields  fair  crops.  Much  of  it  is  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  pine,  spruce,  and  other  woods  valuable  for  timber.  The  three- 
fourths  of  the  state  lying  s.  of  the  highlands  is  a  country  of  unsurpassed  fertility.  About 
one-third  of  all  the  land  surface  of  the  state  is  covered  with  forest,  A  tract  on  both 
sides  of  the  Miimesota  river,  over  100  m.  long  and  of  an  average  width  of  40  m.,  is  known 
as  the  Big  AVoods,  wherein  are  almost  every  species  of  deciduous  trees  found  anywhere 
in  the  northern  states.  On  the  prairies  have  been  planted  more  than  20,000,000  of  forest 
trees,  the  state  tempting  the  owners  of  the  land  to  this  species  of  culture  by  liberal  boun- 
ties. The  hardier  fruits,  such  as  apples,  crab-apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  grapes  of 
the  northern  varieties,  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  blackberries,  etc.,  yield  abun- 
dantly.    For  peaches  and  the  tenderer  sorts  of  grapes  the  seasons  are  too  short. 

Among  the  wild  animals  most  common  are  the  gray  and  prairie  wolf,  bears,  wild  cats, 
raec(Jons,  foxes,  gophers,  woodchucks,  deer,  rabbits,  and  squirrels.  The  principd  fur- 
hearin:4-  animals  are  the  otter,  miid<,  beaver,  and  muskrat.  Feathered  game  is  abundant, 
including  ducks,  wild  geese,  pigeons,  grouse,  partridges,  and  wild  turkeys.  The  smaller 
birds  arc  of  numerous  kinds,  many  of  them  distinguished  for  their  gay  plumage  or  the 
melody  of  their  songs.  The  climate  is  less  rigorous  than  might  be  expected  fioni  the 
high  northern  latitude.  The  winters  are  indeed  long,  but  the  air  is  dry  and  the  tempera- 
ture even,  on  which  account  the  state  is  a  common  resort  of  invalids,  especially  of  those 
with  pulmonary  complaints. 

The  mimber  of  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in  the  state  at  the  close  of  1<S7S  was 
2,608— ill  1  constructed  within  17  years.  The  total  earnings  of  the  roads  in  18TS  were 
$7,431,100;  amount  of  earnings  over  expenses,  $2,958,871;  passengers  carried,  1,590.649; 
tons  of  freight,  2.496,559;  state  revenue  from  the  roads,  $180,000.  The  whole  cost  of 
the  roads  built  before  1875,  including  real  estate  and  equipments,  was  $95,812,171. 

As  an  agricultural  state  Minnesota  is  not  far  from  the  front  rank.  The  growth  of 
wheat  (mostly  spring-sown)  is  immense,  the  yield  per  acre  being  larger  than  that  of  jiny 
other  state  e.  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  u'rain  crops  of  1873,  stated  in  bushfls,  were 
as  follows:  Wheat,  26,4()2,485;  oats,  12.544,536;  corn,  6,457,368;  ])arlev,  669,415;  rye, 
96,877;  buckwheat,  29,445:— total,  46,200,126.  Other  crops  in  the  same  year  were  thus 
reported:  Potatoes,  2,196,138;  flax-seed,  100,853;  tons  of  hay,  144,712;  tons  of  wild 
hay,  783.619;  lbs.  of  hops,  57,291;  sorghum  syrup,  53,226  gafls. ;  lbs.  of  flax,  1,227,547; 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  28,324;  number  of  apple  trees  in  bearing,  3,832,038;  bushels  of  apples, 
20,307;  lbs.  of  maple  sugar,  139,952;  lbs.  of  honey,  134,266;  lbs.  of  m-ooI,  529,856;  lbs. 
of  butter,  10,140,316;  lbs.  of  cheese,  1,031.510.  The  locust  pla<,aie  inflicted  great  injury, 
upon  the  growing  crops  for  three  successive  seasons,  beginning  in  1874.  The  insrcts, 
coming  in  vast  sw^arms  from  tlie  Rocky  mountains  and  settling  upon  thriviiig  (ields, 
in  a  few  hours  devoured  every  vestige  of  vegetation.     In  1874  the  losses  from  this  source 
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were  estimated  as  follows:  Wheat,  2,646,802  busli. ;  oats,  1,816,733  bush. ;  corn,  738,415 
bush. ;  potatoes,  221,454  bush. ;  and  other  crops  in  relative  proportion.  In  1875,  in  16 
counties,  the  losses  were:  Wheat,  1,432,573  bush.;  oats,  842,965  bush.;  corn,  500,958 
bush.  In  seven  counties,  in  1875,  the  bounties  paid  for  the  destruction  of  56,330  busli. 
of  the  insects  amounted  to  $78,505.  The  live  stock  in  the  state  in  1875  were:  Horses, 
167,313;  cattle,  467,568;  mules  and  asses,  5.257;  sheep,  162.807;  hogs,  141,810.  The 
number  of  farms  in  the  state  in  1878  was  60,816,  covering  a  tilled  area  of  3,429,164  acres. 
The  early  sugar  cane  is  extensively  cultivated:  the  syrup  produced  in  1877  amounted  to 
140,150  galls.  The  product  of  1878  is  not  accurately  reported,  but  it  was  mucli  larger 
than  that  of  1877. 

The  water-power  of  Minnesota  is  so  abundant  and  so  thoroughly  diffused  as  to  afford 
in  ever}'^  part  of  the  state  all  the  manufacturing  facilities  that  could  be  desirecL  In 
1870  the  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  was  2,072,  wdth  a  capital  of  $11,806,- 
738:  producing  goods  valued  at  $23,396,097;  persons  employed,  9,726.  The  principal 
lines  and  their  productions  were  as  follows:  Flour,  $6,982,959;  lumber,  $5,058,157; 
aash,  blinds,  and  doors,  $1,162,482;  carriages,  wagons,  etc.,  $595,780;  machinery,  loco- 
motives, etc.,  $2,051,283;  agricultural  implements,  $304,575;  blacksmithing,  $559,501; 
boots  and  shoes,  $529,204;  printing  and  publishing,  $350,386.  There  has  no  doubt  been 
a  great  increase  in  manufacturing  industry  in  the  last  ten  years,  but  accurate  statistics 
are  lacking.  We  know  that  in  Minneapolis  alone,  in  1874,  goods  were  manufactured 
of  the  value  of  $15,000,000.  The  flour  manufactured  in  the  state  maintains  the  tirst 
rank.  The  assessed  value  of  real  estate  in  1879  was  $229,791,042;  of  personal  property, 
$57,193,455. 

The  total  receipts  into  the  state  treasury  during  the  ye^ir  ending  Nov.  30, 1878,  includ- 
ing a  balance  of  $133,271  from  the  previous  3'ear,  were  $1,610,909;  the  sum  disbursed 
was  $1,562,410.     The  bonded  debt  of  the  state  in  1875  amounted  to  $480,000. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Minnesota  is  carried  on  through  the  two  ports  of  St.  Paul 
andDuluth,  and  by  steamers  to  Manitoba  on  the  Red  river  of  the  north.  The  number  of 
arrivals  under  this  head  at  St.  Paul  in  1874  was  23  steamboats  and  6  barges,  with  an 
aggregate  of  2,505  tons;  imports  valued  at  $15,340.  At  Duluth,  upper  end  of  lake 
Superior,  during  the  same  time,  arrived  241  steamers  and  47  sailing  vessels,  of  an  nggre- 
;;ate  tonnage  of  168,241  tons,  manned  bj'  6,092  men;  cleared,  244  steamers  and 48  sailing 
'essels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  168,061  tons,  and  crews  of  6,096  men.  The  foreign 
,;oods  received  were  valued  at  $407,841,  and  the  duties  on  them  amounted  to  $183,118. 
The  export  to  other  states  of  lumber,  wheat,  flour,  agricultural  implements,  etc.,  and 
uhe  domestic  importation  of  salt,  coal,  and  merchandise  keep  the  railroads  busy. 

There  were  in  the  state  in  1874,  82  national  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $4,448,700,  and 
a  circulation  of  $445,000.  There  were  at  the  same  time  6  state  banks,  with  resources 
amounting  to  $1,380,000.  There  were  also  seven  savings  banks,  doing  a  prosperous 
business.  The  Farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance  association  at  Minneapolis,  in  1874,  had 
assets  amounting  to  $158,302.  The  St.  Paul  fire  and  marine  insurance  company  had  a 
capital  of  $400,000;  assets,  $728,632.  There  were  also  62  insurance  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  state  under  charters  derived  fi-om  other  states.  One  life  insurance  company,  the 
Minnesota  mutual,  chartered  by  the  state,  and  32  others  chartered  elsewhere,  were  doing 
business  in  the  state.  The  population  of  Minnesota  in  1870  was  446,056;  in  1875,  609,- 
777;  in  1880,  780,806.  The  males  in  1875  numbered  316,076;  the  females,  281.331: 
natives  of  this  country,  379,978;  foreigners,  217,429,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  wxre 
of  Scandinavian  origin.  The  first  settlers  of  the  state  were  chiefly  from  New  England, 
and  they  went  to  the  new  .state  with  a  fixed  determination  to  establish  therein  schools 
and  colleges  of  a  high  order  of  excellence;  accordingly  much  has  been  done  to  this  end. 
In  1874  tiie  children  of  school  age  (5  to  21  years)  luunbered  210,194,  of  whom  128,902 — 
a  larger  proportion  than  in  any  other  w-estern  state — were  in  school  during  some  portion 
of  the  year.  The  number  of  school  districts  at  that  time  w^as  3.266;  numlDcr  of  school- 
houses,  2,758;  valued  at  $2,238,700;  number  of  schools,  2,789,  in  which  the  average 
attendance  was  99,«»842;  number  of  teachers,  5,482,  of  whom  1834  were  males  and  3,648 
were  females;  total  amount  of  teachers'  wages,  $678,606;  average  monthly  wages  of 
male  teachers,  $41.57— of  female  teachers,  $30.52.  The  average  annual  length  of  the 
schools  was  nearly  7  months,  and  the  whole  amount  expended  for  their  support  in  1874 
was  $1,155,542.  The  number  of  graded  schools  was  151,  and  there  were  high  schools  in 
many  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  in  which  pupils  were  fitted  to  enter  the  university. 
The  school  fund  amounted  to  $3,030,127;  and  it  is  expected  that  by  the  sale  of  land>^ 
devoted  to  the  purpose  it  will  be  eventually  augmented  to  $10,000,000.  The  state  has 
3  normal  schools,  one  each  at  Winona,  Mankato,  and  St.  Cloud.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  these  schools  fitting  themselves  for  teachers  in  1874  was  905,  of  whom  548 — 126  males 
and  422  females — had  been  regular  in  their  attendance.  Y/omcn  enjoy  the  right  to 
"  vote  at  elections  for  school  officers  and  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  schools,"  and  are 
"eligible  to  hold  any  office  pertaining  solelv  to  their  management."  The  university  of 
Minnesota,  organized  at  Minneapolis  in  1837.  embraces  seven  departments,  viz. :  collegi- 
ate, scientific,  litei'ature,  and  the  arts,  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  medicine,  and 
law.  In  all  these  courses  it  is  intended  to  be  as  thorough  as  any  institution  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  endowed  with  both  the  university  and  agTicultural  college 
lauds,  which  are  expected  ultimateJy  to  produce  the  sum  of  $1,000,000.     There  are  in  the 
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state  two  other  colle.ircs,  viz. :  St.  John's,  near  St.  Joseph's,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution. 
and  Carlton  college  (Congregational)  at  ]^sorthfield;  also,  many  academies  and  seminaries, 
several  of  the  latter  especially  for  girls,  and  two  or  three  business  colleges.  There  are 
also  three  theological  schools — the  Augsburg  evangelical  seminary  at  Minneapolis,  St. 
John's  H()man  Catholic  seminary,  and  the  Seabury  divinity  school  (Episcopal)  at  Fari- 
bault. The  public  institutions  of  the  state  are  the  reform  school  of  St.  Paul,  the  institu- 
tion for  the  deaf,  and  dumb  and  the  blind  at  Faribault,  a  soldiers'  orphans'  home  at 
Av'inona.  the  hospital  for  the  insane  at  St.  Peter's,  and  the  state  prison  at  Stillwater.  A 
sec(md  asylum  for  the  insane  will  soon  be  completed.  Tliere  is  a  private  orphan  asylum 
at  St.  Paul,  and  another  at  Sliakopee. 

In  1874  128  newspapers  were  published  in  the  state,  15  of  which  were  dailies.  The 
number  of  libraries  in  the  state  in  1870  was  1412,  containing  300,790  volumes.  'I'lie 
wjjoie  number  of  church  organizations  in  1874  was  1247;  church  edifices,  880;  churcii 
members,  113,705;  ministers,  871.  The  principal  denominations,  in  numerical  order, 
were:  Methodists,  Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  Baptists.  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians. 
Congregationalists,  German  ^Methodists,  Universalists,  and  Cliristians. 

The  go\  ernor  and  other  state  officers  are  chosen  by  a  plurality  vote  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  The  governor  receives  an  annual  salary  of  $3,000.  The  legislature,  composed 
of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  the  number  of  whose  members  is  fixed  from 
time  to  time  by  law,  meets  annually,  the  sessions  being  limited  to  60  days.  St.  Panl  is  the 
capital.  The  election  takes  place  on  the  Tuesday  succeeding  the  lirst  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber. The  supreme  court  consLsts  of  a  chief -justice  and  two  associate  justices,  elected  by  the 
people  for  7  years,  and  receiving  a  salary  of  $3,000.  It  has  original  jurisdiction  in  cases 
prescribed  by  law  and  appellate  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  law  and  equity.  In  this  court 
there  are  no  jury  trials.  There  are  11  judges  of  the  distiict  courts,  each  of  whom  is 
elected  by  the  people  of  a  district  for  a  term  of  seven  years.  In  Ramsey  co.,  embracing 
the  city  of  St.  Paul,  and  Hennepin  co.,  embracing  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  there  are 
courts  of  common  pleas,  whose  judges  have  the  same  tenure  of  office  as  those  of  the  dis- 
trict courts.  ^linnesota  furnished  to  the  army  and  navy  during  the  war  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion  more  than  25,000  men.  The  electoral  votes  of  the  state  for  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  of  the  United  States  have  been  cast  as  follows:  1860,  4  for  Lin- 
coln and  Hamlin;  1864,  4  for  Lincoln  and  Johnson;  1868,  4 for  Grant  and  Colfax;  1872, 
5  for  Grant  and  Wilson;  1876,  5  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler;  1880,  5  for  Garfield  and 
Arthur. 

MINNESOTA,  UNIVERSITY  of,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  founded  in  1868,  under 
state  control,  consists  of  the  collegiate  department,  with  3  courses  of  study;  the 
college  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts;  the  college  of  agriculture;  and  the  college  of 
mechanics'  arts.  Departments  of  law  and  medicine  are  to  be  organized.  It  is  governed 
by  a  board  of  10  regents,  7  of  whom  are  appointed  for  3  years  by  the  governor;  the 
governor,  the  president  of  the  university,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
are  members  ex  officio.  Tuiiion  is  free  to  both  sexes.  There  are  19  insti'uctors,  and  the 
library  contains  about  10,000  vols.  The  present  endowment  is  about  $220,000,  and  will 
ultimately  reach  $1,000,000  by  the  sale  of  lands.  The  annual  income  is  about  $30,000. 
The  state  geological  and  natural  history  surveys  are  in  charge  of  the  faculty. 

MINNETAREES,  or  Hidatsa,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  originally  part  of  the  Crow  tribe, 
but  for  nearly  a  century  associated  with  the  Mandans,  and  settled  on  the  upper  Missouri 
river.  Their  number  is  not  more  than  450  or  500,  having  gradually  decreased  for  many 
years.  Treaties  have  been  made  with  them  by  the  government  and  a  reservation  in 
Montana  set  apart  for  them,  but  they  prefer  to  remain  where  they  are,  gaining  their 
living  entirely  by  hunting  and  fishing.  Though  friendly  to  the  whites,  they  have  had 
many  wars  with  the  Sioux  and  other  tribes.  A  dictionary  and  grammar  of  the  language 
has  been  printed. 

MING  BIRD.     See  Mina  Bird,  ante. 

MINOT,  Gkorgr,  1817-58;  b.  ]\rass. ;  read  law  in  the  office  of  Rufus  Choate,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839.  He  soon  obtained  a  large  practice  in  Boston.  He  reported 
the  decisions  of  judge  Levi  Wo'^^d'niry  of  the  circuit  court,  and  edited,  in  association 
with  Richard  Peters,  jr.,  8  vol.-  mi  the  U.  8.  Statutes  at  Large,  and  was  sole  editor  of 
that  work  from  1848  to  185M.  .ic  ]>ublished  in  1844  A  JJifjed  of  the  Dccinoiu  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachuftci's,  and  edited,  between  1853-54,  the  Englixli  Admiralty 
Reports  in  9  vols. 

MINOT,  George  RrcnARDS,  1758-1802;  b.  Boston;  educated  at  Harvard,  and  called 
to  the  l)ar.  From  1781  to  1791  he  was  clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  was  secretary  of  the  convention  called  to  ratify  the  federal  constitution.  He 
continued  the  practice. of  his  profession  till  1792,  when  he  was  appointed  judge  of  pro- 
bate for  Suffolk  county.  In  1799  he  was  made  chief-justice  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  and  from  1800  till  his  death  he  Avas  judge  of  the  nmnicipal  court  of  Boston.  He 
published  a  llidory  of  Shaifs  ReheUion,  1788,  and  a  History  of  Mamichusetis  Bay,  2  vols., 
1798-1803.     The  latter  work  is  in  continuation  of  Hutchinson's. 

MINOT'S  LEDGE,  a  light-house  on  a  ledge  of  Cohasset  rocks  from  which  a  fixed 
light  is  exhibited  and  a  fog  bell  is  rung.     It  is  16  m.  from  Boston,  and  8  m.  s.e.  of  Bos- 
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Inn  liglit,  on  tlie  s.  coast,  a  position  of  great  peril  to  incoming  vessels.  It  is  indispensa- 
i)le,  as  without  it,  from  tlie  nature  of  the  entrance  to  the  harhor,  in  a  n.e.  gale  vessels 
would  vv'itb  certainty  be  driven  on  the  rocks  if  they  failed  to  make  the  entrance.  It  is 
1+  m.  from  land,  and  the  rock  on  which  it  stands,  25  ft.  in  diameter,  is  visible  only  at 
low  water,  Avhen  the  height  is  for  a  sliort  time  about  3J  ft.  above  the  water  line.  In  1847 
congress  nuule  an  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  a  light-house  at  this  point,  called 
Ihe  Outer  Minot,  surmounted  by  a  dwelling  placed  at  the  height  of  55  ft.  above  the 
highest  rock.  A  skeleton  iron  light-house  was  designed  and  erected  by  capt.  W.  II. 
Swift  of  the  U.  b.  engineers  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $40,000.  It  was  formed  of  8  heavy 
wrought  iron  piles,  solid  10  in.  skeleton  shafts,  with  one  additional  in  the  center.  The 
l^les  were  each  in  2  parts,  connected  by  cast  iron  tubes  3  ft.  long,  the  piles  being  secured 
to  the  tubes  by  large  steel  keys  passing  through  the  tubes  and  piles;  and  in  its  entire 
construction  it  was  thought  to  be  as  secure  as  modern  science  could  make  it;  but  it  stood 
only  2  yeai-s.  On  April  17,  1851,  during  one  of  the  heaviest  gales  known  on  the  coast, 
it  was  completely  wrecked.  A  5i  in.  hawser,  anchored  to  a  block  of  granite  in  the  sea 
50  fathoms  from  the  base  of  the  light,  was  attached  at  the  other  end  to  the  top  of  the 
structure  63  ft.  above  the  rock  used  ordinarily  for  raising  boxes,  etc.  The  keeper  had 
carelessly  allowed  some  stores,  that  should  have  been  below,  to  remain  out  on  the  scaf- 
folding. This  was  supposed  to  be  one  cause  of  the  disaster;  and  another  was  the  quan- 
tity of  ice  that  adhered  to  the  piles.  The  money  for  the  present  structure  w^as  appi-o- 
priated  in  1852,  and  the  plans  were  made  in  1855,  the  success  of  the  enterprise  being  due 
to  the  late  chief  engineer  gen.  J.  G.  Totten,  his  plans  being  executed  by  gen.  Barton  S. 
Alexander.  It  is  of  conical  form  30  ft.  at  the  base,  built  of  granite,  the  height  of  the 
stone  work  being  88  ft.,  solid  for  40  ft.  from  the  base,  the  stones  dovetailed,  and  bound 
together  by  galvanized  wrought  iron  pins  3  in.  in  diameter.  The  portion  above  this  solid 
work  is  divided  into  the  apartments  of  the  keeper,  5  stories,  with  4  iron  floors,  his  stoi-e 
rooms,  and  the  light  on  the  6tli  floor.  Two  years  were  required  to  level  the  foundation 
rock,  working  from  April  1  to  Sept.  15,  and  then  only  when  the  tide  served.  The  first 
stone  was  laid  on  July  9,  1857;  4  stones  were  placed  in  position  during  the  season.  In 
1858  six  courses  were  laid ;  the  following  year  the  structure  reached  a  height  of  60  ft. ;  and 
in  1860  it  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  $300,000,  and  the  beacon  was  lighted. 

MINSIS  INDIANS.     See  Munsees. 

MINSTREL,  a  musician  of  the  middle  ages  who  was  also  a  poet  and  singer:  the  term 
is  applied  to  a  class  of  persons  who  were  to  administer  their  skill  in  poetry  and  music  for 
the  anuisement  of  their  patrons.     The  various  ways  in  which  the  word  was  written  have 
perplexed  the  etymology.     It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  no  more  than  a  consequen- 
tial usage  of  the  French  ministre  and  the  Latm  minisiri.     They  are  in  low  Latin  some- 
times called  plainly  ministri;  by  Chaucer,  in  his  Dream,  "ministers,"  and  in  the  old 
paper  roll   printed  by  Leland  we  find   "ministers"  who  were  appointed  "to  syng." 
The  minstrels  appear  to  have  accompanied  their  songs  with  mimicry  and  action,  and  to 
have  practiced  such  various  means  of  diverting  as  were  most  admired  in  those  rude  times, 
and  supplied  the  want  of  more  refined  entertainment.    These  arts  rendered  them  extremely 
]iopular  and  acceptable  in  England  and  all  the  neighboring  countries,  where  no  hiiih 
scene  of  festivity  was  considered  complete  that  was  not  set  off  with  the  exercise  of  their 
talents,  and  where,  so  long  as  the  spirit  of  chivalry  subsisted,  thev  were  protected  and 
caressed,  because  their  songs  tended  to  honor  the  ruling  passion  of  the  times,  and  to 
encourage  a  martial  spirit.     The  minstrels  seem  to  have  "been  the  genuine  successors  of 
the  ancient  bards,  who,  under  different  names,  were  admired  and  revered,  from   the 
earliest  ages,  among  the  people  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and,  indeed,  through  almost  all  Euro]H% 
whether  ('eltic  or  Gothic;  but  by  none  more  than  by  the  early  Germans,  particularly 
by  the  Danish  tribes.     Among  these  they  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  scalds.  *a 
word  wliich  denotes  "smoothers  and  polishers  of  langiiage."     Their  skill  was  consider'efl 
as  something  divine,  then-  pei'sons  were  deemed  sacre'd,  their  attendance  was  solicited  bv 
kings,  and  they  were  everywhere  loaded  with  honors  and  rewards.     When  the  Saxon"s 
were  converted  to  Christianity  this  rude  admiration  began  to  subside,  and  poets  were 
no  longer  considered  a  peculiar  class  or  profession.     The  poet  and  the  minstrel  became 
two  persons.     Poetry  was  cultivated  by  men  of  letters  iudiscnmina-tely,  and  many  of  the 
most  popular  rhymes  were  composed  amidst  the  leisur    md  retirement  of  monasteries. 
But  the  minstrels  continued  to  be  a  distinct  order  of  men,  and  obtained  their  livelihood 
by  singing  verses  to  the  harp  at  the  houses  of  the  great.     There  they  were  hospital)!  v 
received,  and  retained  many  of  the  honors  conferred  upon  1  he  bards  and  the  scalds. 
Although  some  of  them   only  recited  the  compositions   of  others,  manv  of  them  still 
composed  songs,  and  all  of  them  could  probably  invent  a  few  stanzas  'upon  occasion. 
Some  of  the  longer  metrical  romances  were  wTitten  by  monks,  but  the  shorter  narratives 
were  probably  composed  by  the  minstrels  who  sung"  them,  and  there  is  no  doubt  iliat 
most  of  the  old  heroic  ballads  were  produced  by  this  order  of  men.     From  the  striking 
variations  which  occur  in  different  copies  of  these  old  pieces  it  is  evident  that  thev 
made  no  scruple  to  alter  one  another's  productions;  and  the  reciter  added  or  omitted 
whole  stanzas,  according  to  his  own  fancy  or  convenience.     In  England  the  profession 
of  minstrel  was  a  popular  and  privileged  one  from  the  time  of  tlie  conquest,  but  this 
entertaining  class  never  met  with  so  much  royal  patronage  as  during  the  reign  of  Rich- 
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ard  I.  This  brilliant  cnisader,  himself  an  adept  in  the  minstrel's  art,  invited  to  liis  court 
many  minstrels  and  troubadours  from  France,  and  loaded  them  with  honors  and  rewards 
such  as  arms,  clothes,  horses,  and  money.  The  well-known  story  of  Richard's  favorite 
minstrel,  Blondell  de  Nesle,  discovering  his  royal  master  by  singing  a  French  chanson 
under  tlie  walls  of  a  German  castle  in  which  he  was  a  jirisoner,  has  never  been  authen- 
ticated, but  it  presents  a  popular  illustration  of  the  traditional  devotion  of  the  royal 
minstrel  to  his  art.  The  instances  of  regard  shown  to  minstrels  during  subsequent  reigns 
are  abundant.  Edward  II.  rewarded  his  minstrel  William  de  ^lorle,  known  as  "  Roi  dej 
North,"  with  certain  houses  which  had  previously  belonged  to  the  degraded  minstrel 
John  de  Boteler,  called  "Roi  Brunard."  We  also  find  from  Rymer  that  in  1415,  whenl, 
Henry  V.  was  on  his  vo3'age  to  France,  he  was  accompanied  by  eigliteen  minstrels,  who' 
werett)  receive  twelve  pence  a  day.  Indeed,  the  minstrels  were  often  in  those  days 
more  am[)ly  paid  than  the  clergy.  From  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  however,  the  real 
character  of  the  original  minstrels  was  gradually  lost;  and  they  were  seldom  called  upon 
to  furnish  a  specimen  of  their  venerable  art  except  when  some  great  personage  conde- 
scended on  a  public  occasion  to  patronize  the  rude  pastimes  of  his  ancestors.  The 
genuine  minstrel  was  seldom  to  be  found  in  England,  and  the  name  had  become  so  far 
degraded  as  popularly  to  denote  a  mere  musician.  It  is  true  that  at  the  magnificent 
entertainment  of  queen  Elizabeth  by  Leicester,  at  Kenilworth  castle,  in  1575,^  a  person 
was  introduced  to  amuse  the  queen,  in  the  attire  of  an  ancient  minstrel,  who  called 
himself  "a  squire  minstrel  of  Middlesex,"  but  this  w^as  no  doubt  a  part  of  the  masquer- 
ade. Before  Elizabeth  closed  her  reign  the  degradation  of  minstrelsy  was  completed. 
By  a  statute  in  her  39th  year,  minstrels,  together  with  jugglers,  bear-wards,  fencers, 
common  players  of  interludes,  tinkers,  and  peddlers,  were  included  among  rogues, 
vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,  and  w^ere  adjudged  to  be  punished  as  such. 

MINT  {ante).  The  first  U.  S.  mint  was  established  at  Philadelphia  by  the  coinage 
act  of  April  2,  1792;  and  the  first  production  of  the  new  mint  was  the  copper  cent  of 
1793.  Silver  dollars  were  first  coined  in  1794  and  gold  eagles  in  1795.  Branches  of  the 
Philadelphia  mint  were  organized  at  New  Orleans,  Dahlonega,  Ga.,  and  Charlotte,  N. 
C,  in  Ibl-o;  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  1854,  and  at  Carson  City,  Nev.,  in  1870.  Those 
at  New  Orleans,  Dahlonega,  and  Charlotte  have  been  given  up.  Assay  offices  w^ere  set 
u'p  at  New  York  in  1854,  at  Denver  in  1864,  and  Boise  City,  Idaho,  in  1872.  The  act  of 
Ai)ril  1,  1S73,  put  all  the  mints  and  assa}^  offices  on  the  same  footing  as  a  bureau  of  the 
treasury  department,  under  the  supejintendence  of  the  director  of  the  mint,  who  is 
appointed  l)y  the  president  for  a  term  of  5  .years,  and  is  under  the  supervision  o^  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury.  The  director  of  the  Philadelphia  mint,  who  had  hitherto  been 
called  director  of  the  mint,  was  now  known  as  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  mint. 
Ever\''  mint  has  a  superintendent,  melter  and  refiner,  assayer,  and  coiner,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia mint  has  an  engraver,  who  supervises  the  manufacture  of  the  dies  used  in  all  the 
U.  S.  mints.  The  total  production  of  the  mints  for  1880  was:  gold  coin,  $56,157,735  00; 
silver,  !i;27, 942. 437.50;  minor  coins,  $269,971.50.  The  present  director  of  the  mint  (1881) 
is  Horatio  C.  Burchard,  of  Illinois. 

^IINTO,  Gilbert  Elliot,  Earl  of,  1751-1814;  entered  the  British  parliament  as  a 
whig  in  1774.  He  was  minister  to  Denmark  from  1788  to  1794,  then  w^ent  to  Corsicti  as 
vieeroy.  On  his  return  in  1797  he  was  created  baron  Minto,  and  two  years  later  he 
became  ambassador  to  Vienna.  On  his  reappearance  in  the  house  of  lords  he  became  an 
advocate  of  the  union  of  Ireland  with  England,  and  afterwards  strenuously  opposed 
Roman  CathoMc  emancipation  He  was  governor-general  of  Bengal  from  1807  tO  1813, 
and  in  tlu;  latter  year  received  the  titles  of  earl  Minto,  viscount  Melgund 

MINTURN,  Robert  Bowne,  1805-66;  b.  N.  Y. ;  entered  mercantile  lite  at  an  early 
age  in  New  York  citv,  and  became  eventually  a  partner  in  the  well-known  shipping 
liouse  of  Grinncll,  Minturn  6c  Co.,  in  which  he  accumulated  a  large  fortune.  He  was 
chi''fly  noted  as  an  active  promoter  of  the  city's  charities;  as  one  oi"  the  founders  of  St. 
r.uke's  ho'pifal;  for  patriotic  service  during  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1861 ;  and  as  an  earnest 
worker  in  behalf  of  the  freedm.en.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the 
Union  League  club  of  New  York. 

]\[INU'CIUS,  Felix  Marcus,  an  eminent  apologist  of  the  Latin  church  in  the  8d 
centurv'.  He  Avas  a  native  of  xVfrica,  but  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  was  a  successful 
advocate  until  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  Jerome  and  Lactantius  speak  of  him  as 
much  aduiired  for  his  eloquence.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  Octavins  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  betv/(  en  a  Christian  called  Octavius  and  a  heathen  called  Ca?cilius.  Octavius 
drfeuds  the  Christians  from  the  calumnies  which  were  circulated  against  them,  charging 
tlvem  with  crimes  in  their  secret  religious  meetings.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  exposes  the 
licentious  practices  of  the  heathen.  The  style  of  the  work  is  argumentative  anil  pure, 
and  much  information  is  given  concerning  the  manners,  cu.stoms,  and  opinions  of  that 
period.  As  an  apology  for  Christianity  his  work  C(Mnpares  favorably  with  those  of  Jus- 
tin, Tertuir.an,  and  other  early  advocates  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  with  those  of 
Lactantius,  Ambrose,  and  Eusebius  of  the  4th  century.  It  was  at  one  time  ascribed  to 
Arnobiusas  a  part  of  his  treatise  Adversus  Gentea;  but  Baldwin  in  a  Disaertatwn  on  Minu- 
ci'.fs,  shows  that  Minu(;ius  was  the  author.  It  has  passed  through  many  editions  at  Ley- 
den  and  Cambridge,  Eng.,  the  latter  containing  numerous  notes  by  Dr.  Davis,  and  a  dis- 
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sertation  or  commentary  by  Baldwin.     It  has  been  translated  also  into  French  and  Ger- 
man. 

MINUIT,  MINUITS,  or  MINNEWIT,  Peter,  1580-1641;  b.  Germany;  a  deacon 
in  the  Protestant  or  Walloon  church  in  Wesel,  who  removed  to  Holland  c-arly  in  the  17th 
c,  and  after  a  residence  there  of  some  years  received  from  the  Dutcli  W(-st  India  com- 
pany the  appointment  of  governor  and  director-general  of  New  Netherland.  He  reached 
tlie  seat  of  his  government,  Manhattan  island,  May  4,  1626,  and  proceeded  to  establish 
in  permanency  his  tenure  and  that  of  the  company  by  purchasing  the  island  from  the 
Indians,  obtainmg  it  for  the  sum  of  sixty  guilders,  about  24  dollars.  He  built  fort 
Amsterdam,  and  defended  the  claim  of  the  Dutch  to  rightful  possession  of  the  island 
with  great  courage  and  determination,  while  he  administered  the  affairs  of  his  office 
judiciously  and  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  colony,  which  advanced  in  power  and 
prosperity.  The  fact  that  the  patroons  were  successful  in  establishing  titles  to  enormous 
tracts  of  land  became  objectionable  to  the  Dutch  West  India  company,  who  recognized 
the  introduction  of  abuses  in  this  course  and  placed  the  responsibility  on  the  shoulders 
of  gov.  Minuit.  In  1631  he  was  accordingly  recalled  by  the  company,  and  sailed  for 
Holland  in  the  following  spring,  but  was  driven  into  Plymouth,  Eng.,  by  a  gale.  Here 
a  charge  was  set  up  against  him  of  having  prosecuted  illegal  trading  within  English 
dominions,  and  his  vessel  was  attached  on  complaint  made  by  the  New  England  council. 
It  required  a  protest  from  the  ambassador  of  Holland  in  London  to  obtain  the  release  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  discharge  of  the  complaint;  and  this  was  not  effected  until  the  latter 
part  of  May.  Minuit  now  made  every  effort  to  re-establish  himself  in  the  favor  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  company,  but  without  success,  and  at  length  oftei'ed  his  services  to  the 
government  of  Sweden  for  colonizing  purposes.  His  proposition  was  favoi-ably  consid- 
ered by  the  celebrated  Oxenstiern,  who  was  then  chancellor,  and  through  his  influence  a 
Swedish  West  India  company  was  organized,  and  Minuit  was  conmiissioned  by  the 
queen  to  establish  a  Swedish  colony  in  America.  He  accordingly  ga'heied  togelher 
sulHcient  Swedes  and  Finns  for  this  purpose,  and  sailed  for  the  port  of  Gothenburg, 
Sweden,  in  1037,  bound  for  the  w.  coast  of  Delaware  bay,  which  point  had  been  selected 
for  the  site  of  the  new  colony.  He  arrived  in  Chesapeake  bay  in  the  spring  of  1638,  and 
built  fort  Christiana,  near  where  the  city  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  now  stands.  The 
Swedish  colonization  scheme  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Dutch,  wdjo  threw  every  pos- 
sible obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  success,  and  eventually  captured  the  colony  and  annexed 
it  to  their  possessions  in  1655.  But  while  it  was  under  the  direction  of  Minuit,  during 
which  time  it  was  called  New  Sweden,  tile  Dutcltwere  unable  to  accomplish  its  absorp- 
tion.    Minuit  died  at  fort  Christiana. 

MIOIIIPPUS.     See  House,  Fossil. 

MIOSEN,  a  lake  in  Norway,  36m.  n.e.  of  the  city  of  Christiania,  from  which  it  may 
be  reached  by  railroad.  It  is  formed  by  the  Lougen  river,  which  empties  into  the  lake 
at  the  little  village  of  Lillehammer,  and  is  56  m.  long  and  12  m.  in  xts  greatest  width. 
The  scenery  is  very  picturesque,  and,  as  the  climate  of  that  part  of  Norway  is  most  invig- 
orating, the  vicinity  of  the  lake  is  very  popular  as  a  summer  resort. 

MIRACLES,  ECCLESIASTICAL.  The  position  of  the  reformed  churches  generally 
with  regard  to  miracles  is  that  they  ceased  in  the  church  after  the  apostolic  age. 
while  the  Romanists  contend  that  the  power  to  perform  miracles  has  remained 
wi,tli  the  church  and  will  continue  forever.  The  arguments  of  the  reformed  are 
that  when  the  work  of  the  apostles  was  finished  the  necessity  for  miracles  ceased, 
and  that  during  the  first  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  apostles  we  hear  little  or 
nothing  of  the  early  Christians  working  miracles.  Bishop  Douglas  says:  "I  can  find  no 
instances  of  miracles  mentioned  by  the  fathers  before  the  4th  century."  In  the  4th  c. 
they  speak  of  the  age  of  miracles  as  past,  and  say  that  they  were  no  longer  to  be  expected. 
This  is  frequently  asserted  by  Augustine,  and  Chrysostom  testifies  the  same  in  his  ser- 
mons on  the  resurrection  and  the  feast  of  pentecost.  And  even  when  they  relate 
remaikable  deeds  performed  by  Christian  believers,  and  which  the  Ivoman  Catholics 
pronounce  miraculous,  they  declare  them  to  be  natural  results.  Bishop  Douglas  says 
that  these  wonderful  workings  were  confined  to  "the  cures  of  diseases,  particularly  the 
cures  of  demoniacs,  by  exorcising  them;  which  last  seems,  indeed,  to  be  their  favorite 
standing  miracle."  Even  prof.  Newman,  contrasting  the  scriptural  and  ecclesiastical 
miracles,  says:  "The  miracles  of  Scripture  are,  as  a  whole,  grave,  simple,  and  majestic; 
those  of  ecclesiastical  history  often  partake  of  what  may  not  unfitly  be  called  a  i-omantic 
character,  and  of  that  wildness  and  inequality  which  enters  into  the  notion  of  romance." 
Yet  Butler  says:  "Roman  Catholics,  relying  with  confidence  on  the  promises  of  Christ, 
believe  that  the  powx^r  of  working  miracles  was  given  by  Christ  to  his  church,  and  that 
it  never  lias  been  and  never  will  be  withdrawn  from  her."  And  Bellarmine  argues^  that 
the  Protestant  church,  lacking  this  power,  is  nu\nifestly  not  of  God.  Romanists  refer  to 
what  Ignatius,  of  the  1st  c.  after  Christ,  relates  of  the  wild  beasts  let  loose  upon  the 
martyrs  being  restrained  from  hui'ting  tliem,  and  to  the  miracle  which  prevented  the 
apostate  Julian  from  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  As  to  the  first,  Ignatius 
regarded  the  occurrence  as  wholly  in  the  line  of  natural  events.  It  is  important  to  notice 
the  fact  that  the  writings  of  the  ante-Niccne  church  are  more  free  from  miraculousand 
superstitious  elements  than  the  records  of  the  middle  ages,  andespeci-ally  of  monasticism. 
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i)r  Isnnc  Taylor  remarks:  "From  the  period  of  the  Nicene  conncil  and  on-ward, 
lairaclc'S  of  the  most  astouudiiig  kind  were  aUegcd  to  be  wrought  from  day  to  day. 
I>ut  tliese  miracles  \vere,  in  almost  cirrf/  iiifitdiice,  wrought  cxpres.sly  in  support  of  lliose 
very  practices  r.nd  opinions  which  stand  forward  as  the  points  of  contrast  distinguishing 
Ronitmism  from  Protestantism,  as  the  ascetic  life,  the  supernatural  properties  of  the 
cucharistic  element.s,  the  invocation  of  the  saints,  and  the  etticacy  of  their  relics,  and  the 
reverence  or  worship  due  to  cerlain  visible  and  palpable  religious  symbols."  Dr.  Schaif 
makes  the  folhjwing  remarks  concerning  the  miracles  of  the  Latin  church:  1.  Many 
of  them  have  a  much  lower  tone  than  those  of  the  Bible,  making  a  stronger  appeal  to 
our  faculty  of  belief.  2.  They  serve  not  to  confirm  the  Christian  faith  in  general,  but  to 
support  the  ascetic  life  and  many  superstitious  practices.  8.  The  farther  removed  from 
the  apostolic  age  the  moie  numerous  they  are.  4.  Most  of  the  church  fathers  allowed 
falsehood  for  the  glory  of  God.  5.  Several  church  fathers  concede  that  in  their  time 
(extensive  frauds  with  the  relics  of  saints  were  already  practiced.  6.  The  Nicene  miracles 
were  doubted  and  contradicted  even  among  contemporaries.  7.  The  church  fathers 
contradict  themselves  sometimes  respecting  the  prevalent  faith  in  miracles,  and  again 
maintaining  that  miracles  in  the  biblical  sense  had  long  since  ceased.  Yet  Dr.  Schaff 
remarks  that  a  rejection  of  these  miracles  by  no  means  charges  intentional  deception  in 
every  case,  for  between  the  proper  miracle  and  fi'aud  there  are  many  intermediate  steps 
of  .self-decepiion:  clairvoyance,  magnetic  phenomena  and  cures,  and  unusual  slates  of 
the  human  soul,  which  is  full  of  deep  mysteries.  Constantine's  vision  of  the  cross,  for 
example,  may  be  traced  to  a  prophetic  dream,  and  the  frustration  of  Julian's  attempt  to 
l)uild  the  Jewish  temple  to  a  special  providence  or  a  natural  historical  judgment  of 
God.  A  conclusive  argument  against  many,  at  least,  of  these  so-called  miracles  is  that 
they  are  trifling  and  childish;  others  indecorous;  others  irreverent,  and  even  blasphe- 
mous. Those  contained  in  the  Breviary  and  Roman  ecclesiastical  histories  are  too  numer- 
ous to  recite.  Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  many  distinguished  Roman  Catholic  authors 
do  not  accept  these  as  genuine  miracles;  even  pope  Gregory  XL,  who  had  beeu 
persuaded  by  the  prophecies  of  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna  to  return  to  Rome  from  Avignon, 
warning  all  on  his  death-bed  to  beware  of  human  beings,  whether  male  or  female,  speak- 
ing under  pi-etcnse  of  religion  the  visions  of  their  own  brain,  for  by  these,  he  said,  he  had 
!)eea  led  away. 

^[IRACULOUS  COISTCEPTIOX,  The,  denotes  the  supernatural  formation  of  the 
bodily  human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  substance  of  the  Virgin  Mary  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  proof  by  which  this  central  article  of  Christianity  is  estab- 
lished was  furnished,  before  the  conception  took  place,  by  divine  revelation  to  Mary 
herself  and  afterwards  to  Joseph  her  espoused  husband.  It  is  implied  also  by  several 
particuh^.r  declarations  of  Scripture  and  by  its  general  teaching  concerning  the  incarnate 
Son  of  God.  It  is  the  point  from  which  is  dated  by  most  of  the  Christian  theologians  the 
union  o:  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer;  and  it  gives  com- 
l)leteness  and  consistency  to  the  revelation  concerning  him.  It  exalts  even  his  human 
nature  by  its  immediately  divine  origin  above  that  of  the  race  to  whom  he  was  in  all 
respects onade  like,  yet  without  sin;  and  gives  the  necessary  basis  for  the  innumerable 
implications  of  the  New  Testament  that  his  personal  relation  to  the  Father  w^as  unique 
in  kind  as  well  as  degree.  As  a  miracle,  it  accords  with  and  is  no  more  amazing  than 
the  miracle  of  his  character.      See  Incarnation;  Jesus  Ciiktst. 

3IIRAFL0RES,  Manuel  De  Pando,  Marquis  of,  and  count  of  Villapaterna,  1792- 
1872,  b.  Madrid,  lie  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  London  in  1834,  and  to  Paris  in  1838. 
In  1846  he  was  president  of  the  council  of  ministers,  and  filled  the  same  office  in  1863. 
He  was  ambassador  to  Vienna  in  1861,  and  several  times  president  of  the  senate.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  works  which  are  of  value  for  the  political  history  of  Spain  during 
the  last  fifty  years.  The  most  .important  is  Memoirs  for  the  hutory  of  the  first  seven  years 
of  the  Reirjn  of  Imhel  II. 

MIRAMICHI'  RIVER,  the  second  largest  river  in  New  Brunswick.  It  is  formed  by 
the  jimction  of  its  two  branches,  the  n.w'".  and  s.w.  Miramichi.  It  flows,  after  a  course 
of  about  100  m..  into  the  bay  of  Miramichi,  a  part  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Pine 
woods  line  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  navigj^ble  for  vessels  of  moderate  size  for  a 
distance  of  40  m.  from  its  mouth. 

MIR'AMOX,  Miguel,  1832-67;  b.  Mexico,  of  French  extraction.  He  was  educated  at 
the  military  academy  at  Chepultepec,  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  was  one  of  the  defend- 
ers of  that  stronghold  against  the  American  assault,  Sept.  8,  1847,  being  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  released,  and  fijled  his  term  in  the  academy. 
In  1852  he  was  regularly  enlisted  in  the  Mexican  army,  and  two  years  later  had  gained 
the  rank  of  cnpt.  He  was  distinguished  in  several  revolutionary  engagements,  and 
was  promoted  to  be  a  col.  in  1855.  The  existing  political  situation  becoming  reversed, 
and  Alvarez  being  president,  Miramon  found  his  position  in  the  army  a  very  delicate 
one.  ^  Being  sent  on  an  expedition  against  the  enemies  of  the  new  government,  he  lebelled 
on  his  own  account,  and  turned  his  force  over  to  the  revolutionists,  whom  he  commanded 
in  a  successful  atta(;k  on  Puebla.  That  city  being  besieged  by  order  of  Alvarez,  Mira- 
mon tlefen<led  it  with  remarkable  skill  and  spirit  on  two  occasions.  It  capitulated  to  an 
ov(n-powcring  force  in  the  latter  part  of  1856,  and  Miramon,  having  escaped,  conducted 
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an  independent  fight  until  he  was  wounded  and  captured  in  tlie  following  year.  He 
succeeded  in  obtaining  his  release,  and  continued  to  resist  the  government  until  Conion- 
I'ort,  who  had  succeeded  Alvarez,  retired  from  the  presidency.  The  struggle  now  began 
which  has  passed  into  Mexican  history  as  the  "war  of  reform,"  in  which  Aliramon  was 
conspicuous  on  the  side  and  at  the  head  of  the  church  party.  Zidoaga  liad  already  suc- 
ceeded Conionfort  in  the  presidency,  and  on  a  new  election  Miramou  was  named  as  his 
successor,  but  declined.  On  the  retirement  of  Zuloaga,  however,  he  was  appointed  prcsi- 
I  dent  pro  tern.,  when  at  the  head  of  the  army  he  continued  the  war  against  the  liberals  and 
'f  Juarez.  He  was  concerned  in,  and  partly  responsible  for,  the  miserable  massacre  of 
Tacubaya  in  1859.  In  the  latter  part  of  1860  the  liberals  were  successful,  and  Miramon 
lied  the  countr}^  He  traveled  in  Europe  until  the  French  intervention  and  the  accession 
of  Maximilian  as  emperor,  when  he  received  a  diplomatic  position  al)road.  In  1866  he 
returned  to  Mexico,  and,  with  Marquez,  was  placed  in  conimand  of  Maximilian's  army. 
He  was  captured  May  15,  1867,  and,  with  the  emperor  and  gen.  Mejia,  was  shot  June  19. 

MIRANDA,  Francisco,  about  1750-1816;  b.  Caraccas,  South  America.  He  accom- 
panied the  French  forces  in  their  campaign  in  aid  of  American  independence,  then 
returned  to  South  America  and  attracted  attention  by  endeavoring  to  incite  a  revolution 
among  the  Spanish  troops  over  whom  he  was  col.  He  was  compelled  to  flee,  how- 
ever, and  next  traveled  in  Europe,  where  he  obtained  the  friendship  particulaily  of  the 
Russian  empress  Catherine  II.,  William  Pitt,  and  leaders  in  the  French  revolution. 
While  in  Paris,  in  1790,  the  Girondists  appointed  him  a  maj.gen.,  and  he  attended 
Dumouriez  in  his  campaign  against  the  Prussians.  Though  he  was  a  skillful  com- 
mander, the  forces  under  his  command  met  with  little  success;  and  a  defeat  at  Neer- 
winden  was  attributed  to  his  treachery,  a  suspicion  that  caused  his  arraignment  before 
the  revolutionary  tribunal.  After  the  fall  of  the  Girondists  he  was  threatened  with 
transportation,  and  fled  to  England.  In  1803  Napoleon  banished  him  again,  and  he 
visited  New  York,  where  he  obtained  assistance  in  a  second  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
power  of  Spain  in  South  America.  Two  vessels  were  fitted  out  for  him,  and  he  sailed 
for  South  America  in  1806.  But  the  undertaking  came  to  nothing,  and  it  was  not  until 
1810  that  he  succeeded  in  gaining  a  triumph,  and  compelled  the  subjugation  of  Valentia, 
Puerto  Cabello,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  New  Granada.  This  lasted  a  year.  The  Span- 
ish monarchy  then  gained  the  ascendency;  Miranda  was  forced  to  surrender;  and,  in 
violation  of  the  conditions,  he  was  sent  to  Spain,  where  he  died  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
inquisition. 

MIRANDOLA,  Pico  della.     See  Pico.  Giovanni  della  Mirandola,  ante. 

MIRBEL,  LuziNSKA  Aimee  Zoe;  Rue,  1796-1849;  b.  at  Cherbourg,  France.  Most  of 
her  life  was  spent  in  Paris,  where  she  married  in  1820  the  celebrated  naturalist,  Charles 
Fran9ois  Brisseau  Mirbel,  and  won  a  high  reputation  as  a  miniature  and  portrait  painter. 

MIRES,  Jules,  1809-71;  b.  in  Bordeaux,  of  Jewish  parentage.  He  opened  in  Paris 
as  a  broker,  became  director  in  a  gas  company,  and  in  1848  purchased  the  Journal  des 
Ghemins  de  Fer  in  company  with  Moi'se  Millaud.  They  afterw^ards  purchased  the  Con- 
seiller  da  Peuple,  the  Con^fifutionnel,  and  other  journals;  then  founded  tlie  Caissedes  Ghe- 
mins de  Fer,  or  railwa}^  bank,  and,  by  means  of  all  these  agencies  skillfully  employed, 
acquired  great  fortunes.  In  1860  Mires  negotiated  a  Turkish  loan.  In  1861  heVas 
arrested  for  fraud  and  condemned  to  five  years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine.  Appealing 
from  the  first  decision  to  the  imperial  court  the  judgment  was  confirmed;  the  court  of 
cassation  set  it  aside;  but  on  a  second  trial  before  the  same  court  the  judgment  was 
finally  affirmed,  and  Mires  served  in  the  penitentiary  till  1866,  when  he  returned  to 
Paris,  resumed  banking,  and  published  11  ii  Grime  Jadiciere. 

MIRIAM  (Gr.  Mariam,  Ln,t.  Maria,  Eng.  Mary),  the  sister  of  Moses,  the  leader  and  law- 
giver of  the  Hebrews.  She  is  presumed  to  be  the  sister  who  watched  him  when  an  infant 
concealed  in  a  basket  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Nile.  On  occasion  of  the  deliverance  of  Israel 
from  Pharaoh  and  his  host  at  the  Red  sea,  she  led  the  Israelitish  women  forth  with 
music,  taking  up  in  response  the  song  of  Moses,  and  enjoining  her  followers  to  "  Sing  to 
the  Lord."  She  is  styled  Miriam  the  prophetess,  and  in  the  book  of  Micah  is  classed  with 
Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  words,  "I  sent  before  thee  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam."  She 
seems,  hoM^ever,  to  have  been  the  instigator  as  well  as  a  sharer  in  the  rebellion  of  x\aron 
against  Moses  on  occasion  of  the  coming  of  Moses's  wife  to  the  camp,  as  the  whole  pun- 
ishment was  visited  upon  her.  She  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  first  month  after  the  40th 
year  of  the  Exodus,  at  Kadesh-baruea,  where  her  sepulcher  was  still  shov/n  in  the  time 
of  Eusebius. 

MIRKHOND'.  1433-98;  b.  Persia;  the  author  of  a  voluminous  work  relating  to  Per- 
sian histoiy,  entitled  Garden  of  Purity  in  the  History  of  the  Prophets,  Kings,  and  Galiphs, 
of  which  there  are  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna. 
Besides  the  fragments  in  Wilkins's  Persian  grammar,  portions  of  the  work  have  been 
published  in  Persian  and  Latin  in  The  llisiory  of  the  Persian  Kings,  by  the  German 
scholar  Jenisch;  also,  in  Silvestre  de  Sacy's  Memoires  sur  dimrses  Antiquities  de  la  Perse, 
in  Jourdain's  Notice  de  V llistoire  Unimrselle  de  MirkJiond,  and  in  English  by  David  Shea 
under  the  title  of  History  of  the  Early  Kings  of  Persia  (London,  1832). 
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MISDEMEANOR  {ante),  in  the  United  States,  is  such  a  criminal  act  under  common 
law  or  statute  as  is  not  inchided  in  common  law  or  statutory  felonies  and  is  not  treason. 
The  term  does  not  include,  in  its  legal  application,  olfeuses  against  police  regulations, 
city  by-laws,  and  the  like,  tliougli  in  common  language  it  may  extend  to  any  mis- 
bciiavior.  It  is  evident  tliat  what  is  a  statute-felony  in  one  state  may  be  a  misdemeanor 
ill  aiiolhi'r,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  give  a  complete  classitication  of  such  offenses. 
They  may  be  crimes  against  public  justice,  peace,  liealtli,  or  trade;  against  personal  or 
])roperty  rights  of  individuals;  or  may  be  mere  attempts  and  solicitations.  Bouvier 
dc'tincs  the  word  as  applied  to  "all  those  crimes  and  offenses  for  which  the  law  has  not 
provided  a  particular  name.  Sometimes,  but  in  this  country  rarely,  the  term  mispri^ioH 
is  used  to  include  all  higlier  classes  of  misdemeanor.  Misdemeanor  may  be  punisiied  by 
trial  brought  either  after  indictment  or  information — that  is,  presentation  by  either  a 
grand  jury  or  a  public  prosecutor;  and  in  most  states  the  rule  prevails  that  where  felony 
is  charged  in  the  indictment  but  the  evidence  proves  only  an  offense  amounting  to  mis- 
demeanor, conviction  may  be  had  of  the  latter. 

Ill  some  states  it  is  provided  that  upon  acknowledgment  of  satisfaction  l\y  the  injured 
party,  in  such  cases  as  assault  and  battery  or  malicious  mischief,  the  criminal  prr)ccdure 
shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  magistrate,  be  dropped;  a  course  which,  obviously,  would 
be  improper  in  dealing  with  felonies. 

3IIS1IAWA'KA,  a  village  in  n.  Indiana,  a  part  of  the  township  of  Penn,  on  the  s. 
bank  of  the  St.  Joseph  river,  navigable  to  this  place,  and  furnishing  good  water-power; 
pop.  '70.  2,617.  It  is  4  m.  e.  of  South  Bend,  and  11  m.  w.  of  Elkhart,  and  has  a  station 
on  the  IS ortli western  Grand  Trunk  railway,  and  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern. 
It  has  excellent  public  schools,  7  churches,  1  bank,  water-works,  and  important  indus- 
tries, comprising  the  manufacture  of  flour,  axes,  refrigerators,  wind-mills,  pumps,  brushes, 
furiuture,  agricultural  implements,  etc.,  and  a  variet}-^  of  stores. 

MISNIA.     See  Meissen,  ante. 

MISNOMER,  an  instance  of  erroneous  or  erratic  nomenclature,  often  proceeding  on 
the  lucus  a  non  lucenclo  principle,  as  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  "  German  silver,"  which 
is  not  silver,  was  not  invented  or  discovered  by  a  German,  and  was  in  use  in  China  ages 
;!go.  Aniong  the  large  number  of  expressions  which  may  be  called  misnomers  the  fol- 
lowing are  in  common  use  in  the  English  language:  Black-lead,  wdiich  is  compounded 
of  carbon  and  iron;  blind-worms,  which  are  not  blind;  Brazilian  grass,  which  is  not 
grass,  but  strips  of  palm-leaf,  and  comes  from  Cuba  and  not  Brazil;  Burgundy  pitch  is 
not  pitch,  but  is  prepared  from  frankincense  and  comes  from  Hamburg;  catgut  is  the 
gut  of  sheep,  instead  of  c;lts;  china,  applied  to  porcelain,  whether  English,  French,  or 
of  other  countries;  cuttle-bone,  which  is  not  bone,  but  a  chalky  deposit  contained  in  a 
sac  occurring  in  the  body  of  the  cuttle-fish;  Cleopatra's  needle,  which  was  erected  by 
l^ameses  the  great,  and  had  no  reference  to  Cleopatra;  Dutch  clocks,  made  in  Germany 
instead  of  Holland;  galvanized  iron  is  not  galvanized,  but  coated  with  zinc  in  a  bath  of 
muriatic  acid;  Gothic  architecture  was  not  the  architecture  of  the  Goths,  but  originated 
in  England  and  France  at  a  period  prior  to  the  renaissance;  Indians  (North  American), 
applied  to  the  aborigines  of  America  by  the  early  voyagers,  who  supposed  that  country 
to  be  a  part  of  India;  Irish  stew,  a  dish  unknown  in  Ireland;  lacquer,  which  is  made 
not  from  lac,  but  from  a  resin  obtained  from  a  nut-tree  {(inacardlaccoi);  kid  gloves, 
which  are  made  of  lamb,  sheep,  or  rat  skins;  lunar  caustic  (nitrate  of  silver),  so  called 
because  silver  is  the  astrological  symbol  of  the  moon;  meerschaum  (foam  of  the  sea), 
which  is  a  compound  of  silica,  magnesia,  and  water;  pen,  from  the  \j^\\n  perina,  a  wing, 
referring  to  the  quill,  becomes  inappropriate  when  applied  to  a  fabrication  of  steel  or 
gold;  Pompey's  pillar  was  not  erected  by  or  in  honor  of  Pompey;  rice-paper,  which  is 
made  not  from  rice,  but  from  the  pith  of  a  Chinese  plant  of  totally  different  character: 
salt,  which  is  not  chemically  a  salt;  scuttle,  applied  to  opening  a  hole  in  a  ship,  really 
niearis  to  close  or  bar;  sealing-wax,  which  is  not  wax,  but  is  composed  of  shellac,  tur- 
pentine, and  cinnabar;  slave,  which  originated  in  a  word  (slavi)  meaning  illustrious, 
noble;  tube  rose,  which  is  not  a  rose;  turkeys,  which  did  not  originate  in  Turkey,  but  in 
J  North  America;  whalebone,  which  is  not  a  bone. 

MISPICK'EL,  a  mineral  that  occurs  in  trimetric  crystals  and  which  is  composed  of 
33.54  I'/cr  cent  of  iron,  33.42  per  cent  of  arsenic,  and  21.08  per  cent  of  sulphur.  Its 
color  is  silver-white,  inclining  to  steel-gray;  its  hardness,  5.5  toO;  and  its  specific  gravity, 
6  to  6.4.  Healed  in  a  tnbe,  it  first  yields  a  red  or  brown  sublimate  of  sulphide  of  arsenic, 
then  a  black  sublimate  of  metallic  arsenic.  Nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  with  separation 
of  sulpiiur  and  arsenious  acid;  nitroinuriatic  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur  alone, 
which  may  be  comi)letely  dissolv(;d  by  i^rolonged  digestion.  It  is  found  principally  in 
crystalline  rocks,  especially  associated  with  silver,  tin,  lead,  and  zinc  ores;  and  is  used 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  white  arsenic. 

MISSAL  (ante),  Lat.  mt'si^ale  picnarmm,  or  plfnarium,  the  book  which  conlains  the 
ritual  for  the  C(;lebration  of  the  various  masses  of  the  Roman  (;hurch,  was  called  in  the; 
early  western  c-hurch  sarrdwenUirium,  bnt  at  that  time  it  contained  only  |)arts  of  what 
is  now  included  in  the  missal.  Those  cojiies  which  contained  the  gospels,  the  sncramen- 
tary,  prayers,  prefaces,  benedictions,   the  canon,    lectionary,  epistles  and  the  antiphon 
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were  called  pie nars;  but  commonly  these  parts  of  the  missal  were  in  sepnrnte  volumes. 
'I'he  entire  missal  was  required  when  the  priests  began  to  say  low  masses,  'i'he  eai'liest 
Gothic  or  Gallican  missals  of  tlie  6th  c.  contained  only  the  canon,  prayers,  and  prefaces, 
which  were  recited  by  the  bishop  or  priest;  afterwards,  those  of  small  churches  had  the 
introit,  gradual,  alleluia,  offertory,  sanctus  and  communion.  To  meet  a  general  desire 
for  an  emendation  of  tlie  missal  it  was  decided  by  tlie  council  of  Trent,  after  a  protracted 
discussion,  to  recommend  to  the  pope  the  reform  of  the  breviary,  missal,  and  rituals, 
I  Le  consented, and  the  work  v/as  begun  in  Rome  under  Pius  IV.,  and  finished  under  Pius  V.  \ 
in  1570.  The  new  missal  consists  of  an  introduction,  three  parts,  and  an  appendix.  The 
introduction  gives  the  calendar  and  the  general  rubrics;  the  three  parts  give  the  fornui- 
Inries  for  the  successive  services  of  tlie  year,  those  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass  ou 
special  feasts  of  saints,  etc.;  the  appendix  gives  the  annual  mass,  masses  for  the  dead, 
some  benedictions,  and  masses  for  certain  prescribed  feasts. — In  the  English  church 
l)efore  the  reformation  the  missals  were  very  different,  and  even  after  the  compilaliou  of 
the  Roman  missal,  the  English  wxre  generally  used;  but  at  the  end  of  the  IGth  c.  the 
Jesuits  forced  the  Roman  missal  upon  tlie  Roman  Catholic  churches  of  England.  Before 
the  invention  of  printing,  the  missals  were  elegantly  written,  ornamented  with  beauliful 
initials,  and  superbly  bound.  In  the  18th  c.  large  letters  were  used  in  writing  the 
missals. 

MISSAU  KEE,  a  co.  in  central  Michigan,  chained  by  Clam  lake,  Muskratlake,  and 
the  headwaters  of  the  Muskegon,  Manistee,  and  Clam  rivers;  576  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  1553 
— 094  of  American  birth.  Its  surface  is  considered  fertile,  is  generally  level,  with  a  lai-ge 
])roportion  of  timber  land,  and  very  thinly  settled.     Capital,  Lake  City. 

MISSINNIP'PI  RIVER.     See  Churchill  River,  ante. 

MISSION,  a  term  used  by  Roman  Catholics  and  English  and  American  ritualists  in. 
a  sense  similar  to  the  word  revival.  Among  Roman  Catholics  a  mission  consists  of  special 
religious  services  conducted  generally  by  one  who  has  no  parish,  and  belongs  to  a  monas- 
tic order.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  modern.  In  the  church  of  England  and  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church  in  the  United  States  the  word  denotes  "a  series  of  services  i:i 
which  prayer,  praise,  preaching,  and  personal  exhortation  are  the  main  features,  and  is 
intended  to  call  souls  to  repentance  and  faith,  and  deepen  the  spiritual  life  in  the  faith- 
ful." It  is  held  in  a  parish  or  several  parishes  under  the  direction  of  the  rector,  or  by 
some  experienced  priest  whom  lie  obtains  to  assist  him.  "  Its  themes  are  heaven,  hell, 
the  judgment,  sin,  the  atonement  for  sin,  God's  justice  and  God's  mercy."  "  The  pur. 
pose  is  the  proclamation  of  the  old  foundations  of  faith  and  repentance  to  souls  steepecl 
in  worldliness  and  forgetful  of  their  destiny,  whether  they  be  the  souls  of  the  baptizetl  or 
the  unbaptized."  The  usual  time  for  the  "mission"  is  Lent.  In  England  it  has  been  n 
custom  for  several  years,  and  is  approved  by  the  bishops,  who  prescribe  no  rules  for  its 
observance,  liut  leave  it  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  clergy.  It  is  not  yet  favored  by 
many  in  the  Episcopal  church  in  the  United  States.  In  these  services  the  prayers  are, 
or  at  least  may  be  in  part,  extemporaneous;  much  preaching  is  allowed,  and  the  preacli- 
ing  is  earnest,  personal,  and  jiractical;  fjimiliar  hymns  and  tunes  are  used,  and  tlie  sing- 
iijg  is  congregational.     The  Church  Journal  and  Gospel  Messenger  favors  the  "  mission." 

MISSIONS,  CHRISTIAN,  FOREIGN  {ante).  The  foundation  of  the  work  of  mis- 
sions is  the  command  of  Christ  given  to  his  disciples  immediately  before  his  ascension, 
'•  Go  ye  into  all  the  workl,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  Tracing  the  apostles 
and  early  Christians  in  their  fulfillment  of  this  command,  we  find  at  the  close  of  the 
1st  c.  many  large  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  in  Northern  Africa.  In  the  beginning  of  the  2d  c.  the  per- 
secutor Pliny,  in  his  official  report  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  says:  "Many  persons  of  every 
ranlc  are  accused  [of  Christianity].  Nor  has  the  contagion  of  this  superstition  pervaded 
cities  only,  but  the  villages  and  open  country."  Justin  Martyr,  a.d.  106,  says,  "There 
is  not  a  nation,  Greek  or  barbarian,  among  whom  prayers  and  thanksgivings  are  not 
otrered  to  the  Father  and  Creator  in  the  name  of  the  crucified  Jesus."  Tertullian,  in  his 
"Apology"  about  the  middle  of  the  2d  c.  says,  "Though  of  yesterday,  we  have 
filled  every  sphere  of  life — the  exchange,  the  camp,  the  populace,  the  palace,  the  forum." 
Such  an  extension  of  Christianity  in  the  face  of  stripes,  imprisonment,  and  death,  speaks 
strongly  for  the  mis'^ionary  zeal  of  those  early  times.  During  the  2d  and  3d  centuries 
we  find  that  missionaries  have  been  successful  in  Gaul,  southern  GermanJ^  Arabia,  and 
Ethiopia.  Early  in  the  4th  c.  Constantine,  constrained  by  the  prevalence  of  Christianity  ,, 
among  all  classes  of  his  people,  immediately  subsequent  to  the  terrible  persecution  bj  I 
D'ocletian,  published,  a.d.  312,  his  edict  of  toleration  throughout  the  Roman  empire. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  Nestorians  began  in  the  4th  c.  and  for  a  thousand  years 
carried  on  missions  in  central  and  eastern  Asia.  But  no  missions  were  more  successful 
in  these  early  times  than  those  from  Ireland  to  continental  Europe  in  the  5th  and  6th 
centuries.  In  the  5th  c,  the  gospel  was  preached  in  Ireland  by  Patrick,  who.  born  of 
Christian  parents,  and  instructed  in  the  gospel,  having  been  twice  taken  captive  b}' 
pirates,  and  carried  to  Ireland  as  a  slave,  felt  impelled,  after  escaping  the  second  time, 
to  return  to  the  land  of  his  bondage,  and  make  known  there  the  gospel.  He  preached 
with  such  power  that  the  island  became  nominally  Christian  before  his  death.  Born  in 
France,  or  m  Scotland,  he  was  ordained  in  France;  he  seems  to  have  had  no  close  attach- 
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nient  to  the  Roman  church;  nnd  his  successors  long  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  pope  to 
bring  them  under  control.  He  established  scliools  for  educating  the  people  in  the 
gospel,  and  for  training  a  native  ministry  and  missionaries.  At  his  deatli  there  were  in 
Irehmd  many  of  these  institutions,  from  which  missionaries  went  forth  in  the  6th  and 
7th  centuries  to  evangelize  the  barbarians  of  central  Europe.  Here  also  they  established 
many  schools,  one  of  whicli  was  at  Erfurt,  where  Luther  studied  centuries  later, 
('(du'mba  went  in  the  6tli  c.  from  the  institution  of  Bangor,  Ireland  (sometimes  con- 
founded witli  Bangor  in  Wales),  witli  13  associates,  founded  tlie  celebrated  sciiool  in 
loiKi,  wiiich  attainetl  a  high  re{)utation  for  biblical  studies,  and  from  which  missionaries 
went  to  the  northern  and  southern  Picts  of  Scotland,  to  the  eastern  coast  of  England,  and 
lo  the  European  continent.  Columbanus  from  the  same  institution  took  12  young 
men,  and  carried  the  gospel  to  the  Burgundians,  Franks,  Swiss,  and  Italians;  also  to 
tlie  Bavarians  and  other  Germanic  nations.  His  pupil  Gallus,  also  an  Irishman,  was  the 
apostle  of  Switzerland.  Neander  says  that  when  Columbanus  entered  Germany  at  the 
close  of  the  7th  c.  it  wa-s  almost  wholly  heathen,  but  before  720  the  gospel  had  been 
))roclaimed  by  himself  and  his  countrymen,  and  "all  the  German  tribes  were  obedient 
to  the  faith  as  taught  by  the  Irish  missionaries."  "Their  teachings,"  as  shown  by 
Ei)rard,  "consisted  in  leading  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  text,  translating  them 
wherever  they  went,  expounding  them  to  the  congregations,  and  recommending  tlieir 
diligent  perusal.  These  were  their  only  rule  of  faith."  These  missions  and  institutions 
weie  in  the  8th  c.  absorbed  by  the  Roman  church,  and  in  the  12th  c.  the  Irish  clergy 
were  subjected  to  its  sway.  Iceland,  Christianized  in  the  10th  c,  sent  out  missionaries  in 
till'  exploring  ships  of  the  Norsemen,  and  is  believed  to  have  carried  the  first  knowledge 
of  Christ  to  the  Greeulanders  in  the  12tli  century. 

Returning  to  the  Roman  empire  we  find  that  the  cessation  of  persecution,  though 
n)ost  just  and  beneficent,  opened  the  way  for  evils  which  hitherto  had  lacked  opportu- 
nity of  development.  The  state  having  become  reconciled  to  the  church,  the  church  in 
turn  became  reconciled  to  the  state,  caught  its  spirit  and  imitated  its  modes.  Christ  had 
.said  to  his  disciples,  "  The  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  authority,  but  it  shall  not  be 
so  among  you."  The  church  lost  sight  of  this,  and  pastors,  who  had  hitherto  served  the 
tiock,  and  won  honor  by  their  service,  began  to  change  the  crook  into  the  rod.  Not  at 
once,  or  rapidly,  but  gradually  the  spirit  of  domination  grew.  Those  who  gained  poM^er 
sought  to  extend  it  by  increasing  the  numl)er  of  nominal  converts,  and  proselytism 
rather  than  conversion  became  the  passion  of  the  time.  Gregory  the  Great  in  596  sent 
Augustine  with  40  monks  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  Irish  mia-. 
sions  from  the  school  of  lona  had  already  introduced  the  gospel  along  the  eastern  shores 
of  England.  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  had  married  a  Christian  princess,  and  yielding  to 
the  eloquence  of  Augustine,  or  the  persuasions  of  his  wife,  was  baptized.  Many  of  his 
subjects  followed  his  example.  10,000  being  received  into  the  church  on  one  occasion. 
Augustine  was  made  arch})ishop,  and  claimed  to  govern  the  older  Christian  churches,  as 
well  as  his  own  converts.  Those  churches  indignantly  objected,  saying,  "  We  are  all 
prepared  to  hearken  to  the  pope  of  Rome  and  to  every  pious  Christian,  so  as  to  manifest 
to  all  perfect  chaiity.  What  other  duty  we  owe  to  him  whom  you  call  pope,  we  do  not 
know."  The  influence  of  Augustine  MMth  the  Saxon  kings,  how^ever,  gave  him  the 
advantage  in  the  contest,  and  before  the  Norman  invasion  few  ventured  to  dissent  from 
the  Roman  forms  of  worship.  In  718  Gregory  II.  sent  Boniface  to  Germany,  not  so 
much  to  convert  heathen  as  to  bring  over  to  the  Roman  see  the  churches  which  had 
received  the  gospel  through  missionaries  from  Ireland,  Burgundy,  and  Byzantium. 
Thenceforward  the  secular  arm  was  often  used  for  the  extension  of  the  faith,  and  where 
power  was  lacking  for  coercion,  resort  was  often  had  to  other  measures  which  were  at 
utter  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

Before  the  close  of  the  14th  c.  not  only  was  nearly  all  of  Europe  nominally  Christian,  but 
.Mongolia,  Tartary,  Persia,  and  China  had  been  visited  and  greatly  influenced  by  bishops 
and  friars  sent  out  from  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  discovery  of  America  m 
1492  and  the  doubling  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  opened  the  way  for  missions  in  new 
fields.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  prosecuted  their  voyages  of  discovery,  of  traffic,  or 
of  conquest,  taking  with  them  missionaries  authorized  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the 
natives.  ^Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  and  parts  of  India  were  among  the  coun- 
tries thus  vi.sited.  The  institution,  in  1530.  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  who  pledged  them- 
selves to  go  wherever  the  pope  might  send  them,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  missions  among 
the  heathen.  In  Brazil,  Peru,  and  New  Granada,  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and 
Augustinians  vied  with  each  other  in  civilizing  the  wild  tribes.  In  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia, as  well  as  in  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  India,  the  Jesuits  WH;re  equally  dili- 
gent. The  inciuisition  was  resorted  to  not  only  to  restore  heret  ics  l)ut  to  enforce  conversion. 
It  has  been  common  for  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  shield  itself  from  blame  in  this 
respect  by  saying  that  it  gave  over  the  incorrigi])le  to  the  secular  authorities  for  punish- 
ment; but  it  is  well  understood  that  the  secular  authorities  were  under  the  control  and 
did  the  liidding  of  the  church.  It  is  })el!eved  that  in  the.sc  days  the  church  of  ('hrist  is 
learning  again  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  that  persecution,  formerly  not  unknown  in  any 
s<.'ct  of  the  church,  will  hereafter  l)e  left  to  heathen  powers. 

In  1608  the  French  established   prosperous  missions   among  the  Indians  of  North 
America.     In  thelOlh.  17th, and  18th  centuries  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  bring 
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into  the  Roman  Catholic  church  the  Christian  church  of  Abyssinia,  which  for  more 
than  1000  years  had  maintained  an  independent  existence.  At  last,  in  1859,  the  king  of 
Tigre  in  Abyssinia,  with  50,000  of  his  subjects,  united  with  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
Roman  Catliolics  now  have  considerable  missions  in  China,  Anam,  India,  in  Sene- 
gambia,  Natal,  and  among  the  Gallas  in  Central  Africa,  in  some  of  the  islands  in  Poly- 
nesia, and  among  the  Indians  of  North  America. 

In  beginning  an  account  of  Protestant  missions  it  is  proper  to  allude  to  the  sending 
of  14  pastors  from  Geneva  by  Calvin  in  1555,  at  the  request  of  Nicholas  Durand,  to  join 

he  colony  of  French  Protestants  wnom  he  had  persuatled  to  accompany  him  lo  Brazil. 

)urand  joined  the  church  of  Rome,  put  to  death  three  of  the  Genevan  teachers,  and 
lirove  oliiers  back  to  Europe,  the  Portuguese  massacring  the  remaining  colonists.  In 
1559  Gustavus  Vasa  of  Sweden  established  a  mission  among  his  subjects  in  Lapland, 
which  was  maintained  for  some  years.  The  Protestant  settlers  of  New  England  had, 
according  to  their  own  account,  for  one  of  their  aims  in  coming  to  this  country,  "above 
all,  that  of  extending  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in  lands  where  Christ  is  not  named." 
The  charter  granted  to  the  Plymouth  colony  by  the  king  recognizes  this  "  worthy  dispo- 
sition" of  the  petitioners,  and  thanks  God  for  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  "so  hopeful 
a  work"  as  the  "  conversion  of  savages"  to  "civil  society  and  the  Christian  religion." 
In  1021  elder  Robert  Cushman,  writing  to  England,  reports  the  Indians  as  favorably 
disposed  to  religion  and  humanity,  and  some  of  the  natives  giving  evidence,  living  and 
dying,  of  conversion  to  God.  The  charter  given  by  Charles  I.  in  1628  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony  declares  that  "to  win  the  natives  of  that  country  to  the  knowledge  and 
obedience  of  the  only  true  God  and  Savior  of  mankind  and  the  Christian  faith,  in  our 
royal  iniention  and  tlie  adventurers'  free  profession,  is  the  principal  end  of  the  planta- 
tion." The  seal  of  the  colony  had  as  its  device  the  figure  of  an  Indian  with  a  label  in 
his  mouth,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  Macedonian  cry,  "Come  over  and  help  us!" 
This  object  was  kept  in  view,  though  the  settlers  were  harassed  by  the  hardships  and 
struggles  incident  to  their  condition,  and,  as  circumstances  allowed,  carried  out  in  the 
lives  of  those  first  settlers,  and  it  bore  fiuit  in  the  Christian  walk  of  converts.  In  1643 
Thomas  Mayhew  began  labors  among  the  Indians  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket, 
and  five  generations  of  that  family  furnished  pastors  for  the  churches  so  gathered.  In 
1646  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
among  the  Indians,  and  the  same  year  the  celebrated  John  Eliot  began  to  labor  among 
them.  In  1649  the  society  for  propagating  the  gospel  in  New  England  was  formed  in 
England,  which  aided  in  the  support  of  Eliot,  Mayhew,  Bourn,  and  other  missionaries 
among  the  Indians.  A  settlement  of  praying  Indians  was  soon  formed,  and  a  churcli 
.organized  in  Natick  in  1661.  Eliot  traveled  extensively  among  the  Indians,  and  once 
j'p reached  the  gospel  to  the  famous  king  Philip  of  Pokanoket,  who  rejected  it  with  dis- 
'dain.  He  translated  the  Bible  and  other  Christian  books.  His  translation  published  in 
1003  was  the  only  Bible  printed  in  America  before  the  revolution.  In  1675,  through  the 
laboFS-of  Eliot  and  others,  14  settlements  of  praying  Indians  had  been  formed,  and  24 
regular  congregations,  and  there  were  as  man}'"  Indian  preachers.  The  converts  adopted 
'civili7.ed  and  Christian  modes  of  life,  and  became  industrious  and  virtuous  citizens.  In 
1733-45  Mr.  Paiks  labored  among  the  Indians  of  Rhode  Island.  They  abandoned  their 
dances  and  drunken  revels,  and  crowded  the  places  of  worship.  Sixty  were  received  to  the 
church.  In  1734  Mr.  J.  Sargent,  resigning  the  office  of  tutor  in  Yale  college,  labored 
with  the  Mohegans  till  his  death  in  1749.  He  found  them  "living  viciously  in  misera- 
ble wigwams;  he  left  thera  settled  in  a  thriving  town  at  Stockbridge  with  good  houses." 
The  great  and  good  Jonathan  Edwards  labored  6  years  among  them.  From  1734  to 
J.782  the  Moravians  labored  with  great  patience  and  self-denial  for  the  Indians  in  various 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Connecticut.  Of  these  missionaries  count 
Zinzendorf,  Christian  Henry  Ranch,  and  David  Ziesberger  are  worthy  of  special  notice. 
Many  converts  were  made.  From  1743-47  David  Brainerd  lived  a  n.avtyr-life  among 
them,  teaching  and  converting  many.  The  Rev.  William  Tennent,  also  John  Brainerd, 
and  a  converted  Indian,  Samson  Occum,  and  many  others  worked  earnestly  and  success- 
fully. The  French  and  English  war  came,  and  the  war  of  the  revolution.  The  Christian 
Indians  took  no  part  in  these,  and  were  consequently  suspected  bj'^cach  party  of  secretly 
sympathizing  with  thair  enemies.  They  suffered  much  from  the  belligerents,  their 
settlements  being  broken  up,  their  villages  and  farms  destroj^ed.  Reports  of  the  work 
among  the  Indians  excited  great  interest  in  England,  and  funds  continued  to  be  raised 
for  its  advancement.  Dr.  Luesden  informed  Cotton  Mather  that  the  example  of  New 
"England  awakened  the  Dutch  to  seek  to  convert  the  heathen  in  their  East  Indian  pos- 
sessions. Referring  to  it,  bishop  Burnet  says:  "The  church  of  England,  moved  by  the 
■example  of  the  dissenters,  whose  labors  they  admired,  formed  the  society  for  promoting 
''Christian  knowledge."  Some  members  of  this  society  in  1701  formed  the  society  for  tlie 
propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,  which  was  sanctioned  by  William  III.  It  began 
mission  work  in  India  in  1727,  and  has  had  missions  in  Dellii,  Poona,  Ahmednuggur, 
Kolapore,  the  Nizam's  dominions.  Bangalore,  Cuddalore,  Tinnevelly,  Arcot.  Madras. 
Madura,  and  Calcutta.  The  mission  of  this  societ}^  in  Tinnevelly  district  has  had  great 
success  in  recent  years,  23,654,  from  July,  1877,  to  the  end  of  June.  1879.  having  asked 
Christian  instrnct'on.  In  1879  this  society  had  569  ordained  missionaries,  §78  native 
catrchists,  21'^, 001  baptized  persons,  41,413  communicants. 
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In  1705  Frederick  TV.,  king  of  Denmark,  sent  Ziegenbalg  and  Plutschau  to  Tran- 
qiic'bar,  on  the  ( •oroiiiandel  coast,  to  convert  his  heathen  subjects.  So  averse  were  tltc 
uulives  to  having  foreigners  acquire  their  written  huiguage  that  the  king  put  their  teacher 
in  prison,  and  loaded  liini  witli  chains.  Ziegenbalg  himself  was  imprisoned  four  months. 
Pcr.-evering  amid  great  discouragements  flie  converts  at  his  death  numbered  355.  la 
1711  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Tamil  was  finished.  Grundler,  Schultze, 
and  Dahl  continued  the  work  after  Ziegenbalg's  death;  and  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  who 
had  forbidiien  Ziegenbalg  to  enter  his  territory,  was  so  won  by  their  consistent  lives  that 
he  threw  open  his  kingdom  to  the  gospel.  The  work  was,  how^ever,  retarded  by  the 
wars  of  the  English  and  French  between  themselves  and  with  the  native  princes;  and 
the  immoralities  of  European  residents  and  travelers  prejudiced  both  Hindus  and  Moham- 
medans against  Christianity.  In  1728  Schultze  removed  to  Madras  and  formed  the 
Vepery  mission.  In  1750  Christian  Frederick  Schwartz  arrived  in  India.  He  labored 
48  years  at  Tranquebar,  Trichouopoly,  Tanjore,  and  in  Ceylon.  During  10  years  ia 
Trichonopoly  he  baptized  1238.  The  simplicity  and  earnestness  of  his  life  won  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  heathen  and  Mohammedan  princes.  The  English  government  sent 
him  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  haughty  and  powerful  Hyder  Ali.  Hyder  had  said: 
"Let  them  send  me  the* Christian;  he  will  not  deceive  me."  When  near  death  the  rajah 
of  Tanjore  committed  to  his  guardianship  his  adopted  son  and  heir,  Serfogee.  Serfogee, 
when  king,  erected  a  monumental  slab  to  the  memory  of  Schwartz  in  the  church  where 
be  had  been  wont  to  preach,  in  which  groups  of  children  and  native  men,  and  Serfogee 
himself,  are  represented  as  mourning  his  death,  while  he  is  depicted  as  looking  at  the 
cross. 

In  1708  a  Danish  mission  was  sent  to  Greenland.  In  1709  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  knowledge  was  formed  in  Scotland,  and  by  it  David  Brainerd  was  sustained 
among  the  Indians.  Through  the  influence  of  Hans  Egede,  Frederick  IV.,  of  Denmark, 
established  a  seminary  at  Copenhagen  to  train  missionaries  for  Greenland.  It  was  here 
that  count  Zinzendorf  was  first  impressed  with  the  duty  of  spreading  the  gospel,  and 
when  he  returned  to  Hernhutt  the  Moravians  seemed  at  once  inspired  with  a  wonderful 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  missions.  They  looked  upon  it  r.s  the  great  business  of  the  church, 
and  claimed  that  every  member  should  contribute  to  its  support.  One  in  50  of  the  entire 
membership  devoted  themselves  to  labor  in  the  foreign  field.  From  1732  to  1853  they 
had  stations  in  the  West  Indies,  Greenland,  among  North  American  Indians,  and  ia 
Labrador,  South  America,  Australia,  and  Thibet;  and  the  whole  number  of  missionaries 
engaged  during  those  years  was  2,300,  exclusive  of  native  assistants.  In  1879  they 
reported  99  stations,  324  missionaries,  1485  native  helpers,  24,439  communicants,  13,856 
baptized  adults,  and  an  income  of  $91,715. 

In  1789  William  Carey,  a  Baptist  minister,  endeavored  to  reawaken  in  England  an 
interest  in  the  subject  of  missions  to  the  heathen,  but  it  was  not  till  1792  that  a  society 
was  formed,  which  sent  Carey  and  Thomas  to  Calcutta.  The  East  India  company  for- 
bidding Iheir  going  in  the  company's  ship,  they  left  it  and  went  in  a  Danish  vessel. 
Obliged  for  a  time  to  suppori  themselves  by  superintending  an  indigo  factory,  they 
pre.'iclied  and  taught  junong  the  native  employee  and  in  the  neighboring  villages. 
Marshman  and  Ward  also  were  sent,  but,  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  company,  were 
obliged  to  proceed  to  the  Danish  settlement  at  Serampore,  where  the  Danish  governor, 
who  had  previously  enjoyed  the  ministry  of  Schwartz  at  Tranquebar,  gave  them  and 
Carey  also  his  protection.  In  1816,  700  natives  had  been  baptized,  and  10,000  children 
had  received  Christian  instruction.  The  same  society  in  1797  established  a  mission  ia 
Dingapore,  another  in  1804  in  the  Jessore  district;  also  in  Chittagong,  in  Dacca,  in  Bari- 
sal  (where  in  1873  there  were  4,600  converts  and  40  native  teachers  and  preachers),  in 
Agra.  Allahabad,  Benares,  and  Delhi.  In  the  mutiny  of  1857  two  missionaries  and  tneir 
families  at  Delhi  were  massacred,  but  after  the  siege  the  mission  was  renewed,  and  made 
great  progress.  The  society  sent  missionaries  to  the  West  Indies  and  Africa.  The  mis- 
sions in  Jamaica  have  become  self-supporting  since  1842.  It  has  missions  also  ia 
Norway,  Italy,  and  China,  and  reported,  in  1878,  86  European  missionaries,  40  native 
missionaries,  205  evangelists,  112  stations,  29,496  church  members,  348  teachers,  15,079 
scholars,  and  an  income  of  $250,344.  The  General  Baptists  formed  a  distinct  society, 
sent  a  mission  to  Orissa,  India,  in  1822;  and  in  1878  had  7  stations  and  5  branch  stations, 
14  European  agents,  15  native  preachers,  884  members,  and  an  income  of  $42,000.  They 
have  now  begun  a  mission  in  Home. 

Tlie  London  missionary  society  was  formed  in  1795.  Their  mission  in  the  Society 
'slands,  established  1797,  was  without  apparent  success  until,  in  1816,  king  Pomare  II. 
embraced  Christianity.  In  25  years  the  islan-ders  had  relinquished  idolatry  and  canni- 
')alism.  had  learned  to  read,  had  made  great  improvement  in  social  habits,  and  many  of 
hem  lived  the  Christian  life.  French  Catholic  priests  reached  the  islands,  but  were  not 
dlowed  to  remain.  The  islands  were  soon  after  this  .seized  by  the  French  government 
:n  the  interest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries.  In  1807  this  society  sent  Dr.  Morri- 
son, the  first  Protestant  missionary,  to  China,  who  translated  the  New  Testament  and, 
with  (he  aid  of  Dr.  Milne,  the  Old  Testament  into  (yhinese.  It  established  missions  also 
in  the  Indian  archipelago,  in  Mauritius,  in  Southern  Africa,  where  Moffat  for  52  years 
with  great  success  taught  Christianity  and  civilization,  beginning  in  the  kraal  of 
Afric^m  r  .and  extending  his  labors  to  several  native  tribes,  and  where  Livingstone  begatt 
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liis  unprecedented  career  as  a  missionary  and  explorer.  Their  missionaries  sent  in  1820 
to  Madagascar  were  the  instruments  of  introducing  Christianity  there.  Tliey  were 
expelled  for  a  time,  but  the  "praying  ones,"  as  the  converts  were  called,  continued  to 
increase  during  their  absence,  notwithstanding  a  terrific  persecution  in  which  the  queen 
is  said  to  have  slaughtered  as  many  as  2,000  of  her  best  subjects  in  a  single  year  on 
account  of  their  adhesion  to  Christ.  After  her  death  the  missionaries  were  invited  to 
return,  and  religious  liberty  was  enjoyed.  Half  a  million  of  peoj)le  have  renounced 
idolatry,  and  60,000  have  confessed  Christ,  In  1880  this  great  society  had  136  ordained 
European  missionaries,  371  ordained  native  ministers,  4,529  native  x^ teachers,  89,487 
communicants,  339,898  native  adherents,  75,914  pupils.  Its  missions  are  in  China,  India, 
Madagascar,  Africa,  West  Indies,  and  Polynesia. 

The  Church  missionary  society  was  formed  in  1799.  Finding  none  in  England  to 
engage  in  the  work,  they  for  a  time  employed  Germans.  William  Wilberforce  was  one 
of  its  warm  supporters,  and  its  first  mission  was  naturally  to  tlie  west  coast  of  Africa. 
It  had  to  struggle  against  the  intrigues  of  the  slave-traders  and  a  most  unpropitious 
climate,  but  after  the  transfer  of  the  colony  to  the  government  of  England  the  Sierra 
Leone  mission  became  stable  and  successful.  Their  mission  in  the  Tinnevelly  district 
has  received  great  accessions  within  two  or  three  years,  11,000  heatiien  having  sought 
instruction  preparatory  to  baptism  in  1878.  The  society  had  in  1878,  181  stations,  20;/ 
European  ordained  missionaries,  11  East  Indian,  170  native  do.,  2,183  native  male 
assistants.  497  female  assistants,  27,080  communicants,  123,724  Christians  baptized,  1499 
schools,  57,145  scholars.    It  has  a  missionary  institutution  at  Islington. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  engaged  in  mission  work  as  early  as  1786,  when  Dr. 
Thomas  Coke  went  to  the  West  Indies.  In  the  conduct  of  missions  there  and  in 
America  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  18  times.  He  died  in  1813,  on  liis  way  to  the  East 
Indies  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  mission.  His  five  companions  of  the  voyage 
began  a  mission  in  Ceylon,  wdiich  afterwards  extended  its  labors  to  the  continent.  There 
was  no  regularly  organized  Wesleyan  misssionary  society  until  1817.  It  has  since 
carried  on  missions  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Africa,  India,  China,  Australia,  in  the  Fiji 
islands,  where  "cannibalism,  war,  and  murder  ceased  wherever  they  penetrated,"  and  in 
the  Friendly  islands,  where  the  once  hostile  tribes  are  united  under  the  native  convert 
king  George,  who  is  Christian  preacher  as  well  as  king,  and  among  the  negroes  of  the 
West  Indies,  Avhere  they  have  been  very  successful.  This  society  has  429  stations,  457 
missionaries  and  assistant  missionaries,  9,882  catechists,  local  preachers,  and  teachers, 
86,770  full  church-members,  92,924  scholars. 

The  church  of  Scotland  formed  a  missionary  society  in  1824,  and  began  its  work  in 
1829  by  sending  Dr.  Duff  to  Calcutta,  who  with  his  schools  made  a  powerful  impression 
on  the  native  young  men  of  that  city.  At  the  disruption  of  the  Scotch  church  its 
missionaries  joined  the  Free  church.  The  State  church  of  Scotland  has  missions  at 
Calcutta,  Madras,  Sealcote,  Darjeeling,  and  Bombay,  with  an  income  of  $51,000.  The 
Free  church  of  Scotland  has  missions  in  India,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  Syria,  and 
among  the  Jews  at  different  points,  tlieir  school  in  Constantinople  having  200  pupils.  It 
has  45  Europeans  and  196  natives  employed  in  mission  work,  2,163  communicants, 
11,086  pupils,  and  an  income  of  nearly  $100,000.  The  United  Presbyterians  of  Scotland 
have  48  missionaries  and  8  medical  missionaries  in  the  West  Indies,  Spain,  Old  Calabar, 
South  Africa,  India,  and  China;  6,927  communicants,  and  an  income  of  $190,000.  The 
Presbyterian  church  of  Ireland  had  in  India  and  China  in  1879,  8  missionaries,  11  native 
evangelists,  236  communicants,  1082  baptized  natives,  and  an  income  of  $73,755.  Many 
otlier  societies  in  Great  Britain,  local  or  limited  in  sphere,  do  very  useful  work. 

The  missionary  interest  in  the  United  States  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  had 
been  expended  in  efforts  to  Cliristianize  the  Indians,  and  evangelize  its  own  wide  newly- 
setlled  regions.  In  looking  for  the  origin  of  the  foreign  missionary  work  in  America 
we  find  three  young  men  in  Williams  college  withdrawing  one  summer  afternoon  in 
1807  to  a  retired  field,  telling  each  other  their  impressions  concerning  the  condition  of 
tlie  pagan  nations,  and  kneeling  there  to  implore  divine  direction  as  to  their  duty.  They 
converse  privately  with  ministers  on  the  subject,  sometimes  venturing  to  allude  to  it  in 
a  prayer-meeting.  In  1810  they  with  others  unite  in  an  appeal  to  their  "revered 
fathers"  of  the  general  association  (Congregational)  at  Bradford,  Mass..  who,  recognizing 
their  impressions  as  a  "divine  intimation  of  something  great  and  good  in  relation  to  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel,"  proceeded  to  constitute  the  ximerican  board  of  commission- 
ers for  foreign  missions.  Its  first  missionaries  to  foreign  lands  were  Newell,  Judson, 
Hall,  Nott,  and  Rice;  all  of  whom  were,  on  their  arrival  at  Calcutta,  ordered  by  the  East 
India  company  to  return  in  the  vessels  v/liich  brought  them.  Judson  and  Rice  having 
on  shipboard  changed  their  views  in  regard  to  baptism,  united  w^ith  the  Baptists  and  kift 
the  American  board.  Hall  and  Nott  went  to  Bombay,  and  were  ordered  to  return,  but 
after  much  discussion  and  negotiation  with  the  East  India  company  and  the  home 
government  were  allowed  to  remain.  Thereafter  India  w^as  open  to  American  mission- 
aries. Newell  on  being  sent  from  Calcutta  went  with  his  wife  to  the  Isle  of  France, 
where  she  died.  He  went  ultimately  to  Bomba5^  In  the  East  Indian  field  tlu;  American 
board  has  since  conducted  with  success  missions  in  Ceylon,  Ahmcdnuggur,  Madras,  and 
Madura.  In  1817  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Kingsbury  commenced  labor  among  the  Cherokees, 
The  work  was  extended  to  the  Choctaws,   Chickasaws,    Creeks,  Seminoles,  Dakotas, 
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Sioux.  Ojibwiis.  Ottowas,  Iroquois, Cajoigas, Walla- Wallas,  and  XezPerces.  BetweoulSl? 
and  iyi>6  the  American  board  expended  among  the  Indians  $1,100,000,  and  the  laborers 
employed  were  more  than  500.  Otiier  societies  have  done  much.  The  work  has  been 
greatly  tliwarted  by  successive  removals  of  the  tribes,  tlie  sale  among  them  by  govern- 
ment agents  of  intoxicating  liquor,  and  prejudice  awakened  by  the  fraudulent  dealings  of 
wiiite  men.  Yet  some  of  these  tribes  are  recognized  as  civilized  conununilies,  and  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  white  i)('oi)le  about  them.  Ten  thousand  of  the  Indians  are 
members  of  Christian  churches,  and  75,000,  including  women  and  children,  conform  to 
tlie  customs  of  civilized  life.  In  some  instances,  wliile  Christians  were  turning  their 
, tlioughls  towards  foreign  lands,  events  in  those  lands  were  preparing  the  people 
|t\)r  the  coming  of  missionaries.  Vancouver  in  his  four  visits  to  the  Sandwich  islands 
liad  given  the  people  some  thoughts  on  the  folly  of  idolatry,  and  had  told  them  that 
missionaries  would  some  time  come  to  teach  them,  to  whom  they  must  listen.  Kame- 
lianieha  I.  was  so  far  inlluenced  that  in  his  last  sickness  he  forbade  the  customary 
oll'ering  of  human  sacritices.  Reports  reached  the  people  of  the  cessation  of  idolatry 
in  the  [Society  islands  and  of  the  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  those  islanders. 
Five  Sandwich  Islands  youths  who  had  gone  with  American  shipmasters  to  America 
were  receiving  a  Christian  education,  and  one  of  them  had  written  to  his  father 
describing  the  advantages  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  people  also  had  become 
restive  under  tlie  restrictions  of  the  taboo  system,  and  had  noticed  that  foreigners  incur- 
red no  risk  by  their  non-observance.  Tiie  mother  of  the  new  king  Lilioliho  first 
broke  taboo,  and  many  of  the  chiefs,  and  at  length  the  king,  did  so  also,  and  afterwards 
destroyed  the  idols.  It  was  the  presence  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  youths  in  America  that 
induced  the  American  board  to  send  a  mission  to  those  islands;  and  in  1820,  Avhen  the 
people  were  breaking  taboo  and  burning  idols,  the  missionaries,  wholly  uninformed  of 
these  events,  were  on  their  way  from  Boston.  They  found  a  nation  open  to  instruction. 
The  details  of  the  work  among  them  are  of  remarkable  interest,  and  those  islands  are  now, 
in  the  usual  sense  of  that  term,  a  Christian  people.  There  are  now  12,360  members  in 
57  churches,  most  of  them  having  native  pastors. — In  1820  the  American  board  began 
mission  work  in  Turkey,  sending  Parsons  and  Fisk  to  Smyrna.  In  1831  Goodell,  hav- 
ing carried  an  Armeno-Turkish  translation  through  the  press  at  Malta,  reached  Constan- 
tinople. A  succession  of  able  laborers,  male  and  female,  have  continued  the  work  to  the 
present  time  through  numerous  cities  and  vilhiges  of  both  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey. 
In  1827  the  Maronite  patriarch,  in  his  decree  of  excommunication  against  the  mission- 
aries, by  which  the  people  were  forbidden  to  deal  with  them  in  any  way,  stated  that 
"they  are  unwearied  in  their  efforts;"  that  "they  go  about,  manifesting  a  zeal  in  com- 
passionating their  neighbors;"  that  "they  have  opened  schools  and  supplied  instructors, 
all  at  their  own  expense;"  that  "in  their  outward  works  they  appear  as  men  of  piety;" 
and  that  "the  evil  grows  day  by  day."  This  truly,  though  inadequately,  describes  the 
work  and  the  workmen  for  60  years  past;  and  though  there  has  been  nuich  persecu- 
tion, the  results  ai'e  equal  to  the  work.  Christopher  R.  Robert,  a  merchant  of  New 
York,  erected  a  college  in  Constantinople  and  left  property  to  sustain  it.  It  has  250  stu- 
dents, of  13  nationalities.  The  native  converts  of  Aintab  have  contributed  largely  towards 
foun(l  ing  a  college  which  is  in  operation  in  that  city.  There  are  four  theological  seminaries 
in  j\Iarsovan,  Kharput,  Marash,  and  Mardin.  Though  the  work  has  been  directed  chiefly 
towards  the  regeneration  of  various  lapsed  Christian  sects,  yet  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  indirectly  thousands  of  Moliaminedans  have  been  convinced  that  there  is  a  Chris- 
tianity, which  makes  man  kind  and  true,  Ihougli  it  would  be  death  to  them  to  adhere 
publicly  to  it.  They  listen  often  to  Christian  preaching,  their  children  attend  the  schools, 
and  individually  they  sometimes  show  great  enlightenment;  but  very  few  Mohamme- 
dans have  dared  to  take  a  stand  on  the  side  of  Christ.  It  is  the  view  of  the  missionaries 
to  "increase  knowledge  and  conscience,  to  inculcate  saving  truth,  to  ])romote  piety,  and 
to  leave  forms  and  ceremfmies,  however  vain  and  hurtful,  to  be  disposed  of  b}^  the  people 
themselves  when  they  should  become  Christijins  at  heart."  The  trials  and  exposures 
undergone  in  caring  for  the  sick  andw^ounded  during  the  recent  Russo-Turkish  war,  and 
in  distributing  to  the  hungry  in  the  famine,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  people. 
Throughout  the  Turkish  emijire,  "despite  oppression,  misrule,  and  anarchy,"  says  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  American  board,  "  the  leaven  of  the  gospel  is  doing  its  work," 
Of  tlie  agencies  involved  we  may  note  the  existence  of  93  churches,  with  6,500  members; 
nearly  500  pastors,  preachers,  and  teachers;  30  colleges,  seminaries,  and  high  schools, 
attended  by  1500  youth  of  lioth  sexes  in  nearly  equal  numbers;  300  common  schools, 
with  over  9,000  pupils;  and  an  educational  and  religious  literature  amounting  in  the  past 
year  to  13,000,000  pages. — In  1830  the  r«v.  Jonas  King  entered  the  service;  of  the  Ameri- 
can board  as  its  missionary  in  Greece.  He  was  already  on  the  ground,  having  been  sent 
by  the  ladies'  Greek  committee  of  New  York  with  relief  for  the  suffering  in  the  struggle 
for  independence.  Dr.  King  preached  the  gospel  in  the  parlor,  in  the  street,  in  the 
school-room.  He  endeavored,  through  the  teachings  of  the  ancient  Christian  fathers, 
whom  they  revered,  to  lead  the  Greeks  back  to  the  simple  truth  of  the  gospel.  lie 
greatly  improved  the  condition  of  the  schools,  translating  school-books  and  providing 
slates  and  other  aids,  of  which  they  had  been  destitute.  His  work  was  appreciated  by 
parents  and  children,  and  in  most  cases  by  the  government,  but  he  was  repeatedly 
brought  to  trial  by  the  ecclesiastics,  and  often  was  in  peril  of  his  life.     He,  however, 
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ained  religious  toleration  for  Greece.  He  was  joined  by  the  rev.  Elias  Riggs  in  1833. — 
n  Nov.,  1885,  rev,  Justin  Perkins  and  Dr.  Grant,  with  tlicir  wives,  readied  Oroomiah 
for  the  purpose  of  laboring  among  the  Nestorians  of  Persia.  They  were  well  received, 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  attending  their  schools,  and  inviting  the  missionaries  to 
preach  in  their  churches.  Dr.  Grant  acquired  great  fame  by  his  surgical  skill,  especially 
by  successful  operation  for  cataract,  and  gained  access  to  wild  mountain  regions  among 
Koords,  where  Christian  travelers  probably  never  had  gone  before.  There  are  now 
1152  members  in  the  reformed  Nestoriau  church,  18  ordained  native  pastors,  45  preach- 
ers, and  90  teachers  and  other  helpers. — Tlie  mission  to  West  Africa  was  commenced  in 
1834,  the  rev.  J.  L.  Wilson  and  wife,  with  a  colored  woman,  arriving  at  cape  Paltnas  in 
that  year,  and  from  the  first  was  undisturbed  and  effective.  That  to  the  Zulus  in  South 
Africa  was  begun  in  1836.  It  met  with  many  interruptions  from  sickness,  death,  and 
war.  Its  15  native  churches  have  had  much  to  contend  with,  and  some  relapses  into  old 
customs  are  reported.  Yet  a  good  degree  of  desii'e  is  shown  to  make  the  gospel  kuowu 
to  their  heathen  neighbors. — In  Feb.,  1830,  the  rev.  Elijah  C.  Bridgeman,  mission- 
ary or  the  American  board,  reached  Macao,  to  establish  a  mission  in  China,  and  in  1834 
was  joined  by  Dr.  Peter  Parker.  In  1835  Dr.  Parker  established  an  eye  intirmary,  which 
was  supported  wholly  by  foreign  residents.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  pupils  under 
Dr.  Bridgeman's  instruction,  it  afforded  for  a  time,  through  conversation  and  books,  the 
only  opportunity  of  making  known  religious  truth.  He  had  soon  three  Chinese  students 
in  medicine  and  surgery  under  instruction,  and  a  hospital  under  his  care  sufficient  for 
150  patients.  In  four  years  he  had  treated  6,450  cases.  This  institution  was  favorably 
viewed  b}^  the  government  and  gratefully  appreciated  by  the  people.  Through  it  much 
Christian  truth  was  dispensed.  The  treaty  of  China  with  the  United  States  in  1861, 
known  as  the  Tientsin  treaty,  stipulated  "that  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion 
are  recognized  as  teaching  men  to  do  good,  to  do  to  others  as  they  would  have  others  do 
to  them;  any  person,  either  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  Chinese  convert,  who,  accord- 
ing to  these  tenets,  peaceably  teaches  arxd  practices  the  principles  of  Christianity,  shall 
in  no  case  be  interfered  with  or  molested."  Thenceforth  mission  work  was  much 
extended  in  China.  The  American  board  has  two  great  mission  centers  in  China,  the 
Foochow  mission  and  the  North  China  mission.  It  has  17  missionaries,  3  medical  mis- 
sionaries, 28  female  assistants,  and  25  churches.  Of  the  missionaries  of  different  names 
who  traveled  through  the  famine-stricken  district  in  n.e.  China  bearing  food  to  the 
hungry,  five  fell  victims  to  their  over-exertions.  This  self-sa"crifice  revealed  the  Chris- 
tians, whom  the  Cliinese  had  been  taught  from  childhood  to  despise,  in  favorable  contrast 
with  their  own  mandarins.  In  one  such  district  the  people  were  led  by  this  means  to 
consecrate  their  temple  to  the  Christians'  God,  and,  after  destroying  the  idols,  to  present 
to  the  missionaries  a  deed  transferring  tho  temple  legally  and  perpetually  as  a  place  of 
'Christian  worship. 

The  China  Inland  mission.  Mr.  J.  Hudson  Taylor  having  been  for  several  years  in 
China,  returned  to  England  mipressed  with  the  immensity  of  the  Chinese  population, 
tlt«ir  deep  spiritual  needs,  and  the  utter  insufficiency  of  existing  agencies  for  their  evan- 
gelization. He  sought  without  interfering  with  other  enterprises  to  devise  some  way  by 
which  more  could  he  accomplished.  The  Chinese  inland  mission  was  inaugurated  by 
the  sending  of  Mr.  James  Meadows  from  England  to  China  in  1862.  The  principle 
adopted  was  that  the  missionary  should  go  out  without  guaranteed  support,  trusting  in 
God  for  what  he  might  send.  Mr.  Meadows  was  followed  by  several  others,  and  in  May, 
1866,  by  Mr.  Taylor  himself,  taking  his  wife  and  four  children,  and  accompanied  by  a 
party  of  thirteen  new  missionaries,  "means  having  come  unsolicited  sufficient  to  meet'thc 
heavy  expenses  involved."  They  reached  Chin-Kiang,  a  free  port  on  the  Yangtse-Kiang, 
in  May,  1868,  but  were  driven  away  by  a  mob,  and  their  defeat  became  the  "laugh  of 
tea-house  and  restaurant."  They  removed  to  Yang  Chau,  a  city  of  300,000  people,  reach- 
ing there  June  1,  and  after  a  few  weeks  the  whole  party  were  near  being  burned  alive  in  , 
their  own  hired  house  by  an  infuriated  mob,  instigated  by  the  literary  class.  Yet  thev  f 
were  wonderfully  preserved,  notwithstanding  the  authorities  of  the  town  failed  to  succ()r  ' 
them,  and  a  few  months  later  were  in  quiet  possession  of  their  premises  in  Yang  Ch.ui, 
"  mobs  and  mandarins  having  found  that  they  were  ruled  by  principles  more  potent  than  l 
tlie  tear  of  mobs."  These  missionaries,  accompanied  I)y  native  helpers,  and  preaching  f 
and  distributing  Scriptures  and  tracts,  have  traversed  30,000  miles  through  new  provin- 
ces. They  number  now  600  church  members,  occupying  60  stations,  and  have  about  90 
native  laborers  engaged  as  colporteurs,  evangelists,  pastors,  and  Bible-readers.  For  tlie 
past  14  years  the  work  was  performed  by  unsalaried  officers,  but  as  correspondence 
became  heavy,  in  1875  one  salaried  assistant  secretary  was  employed,  and  in  1876 
another.  In  July,  1837,  Mr.  King,  of  the  house  of  Oliphant  &  Co.,  American  merchants 
in  Canton,  accompanied  by  bis  wife  and  by  Dr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Williams  of  the  Ameri- 
can mission,  and  taking  with  him  7  ship-wrecked  Japanese  sailors,  whom  he  wished  to 
restore  to  their  country,  sailed  for  Yeddo.  Approaching  the  town  they  were  fired  upon 
by  the  Japanese  and  obliged  to  retreat.  The  same  reception  met  *^them  at  another 
port,  and  they  relinquished  for  that  time  the  attempt  to  open  intercourse  with  Japan. 
The  commercial  treaties  of  1854  and  1858  l)etween  Japan  and  England  and  America 
having  prepared  the  way,  and  other  societies  of  America,  England,  and  Scotland 
having  already  entered  some  parts  of  Japan,  the  American  board"  sent  missionaries  in 
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1869  to  that  field,  and  has  now  in  and  around  Osaka,  Kioto,  Kobe,  and  Okoyama, 
"4  principal  and  14  out-slalions,  16  clmrches,  12  of  tlieni  self-supporting,  witii  500 
communicants.  Twelve  missionaries,  3  physicians,  30  female  missionaries,  8  native  pas- 
tors, 18  evangelists,  14  teachers,  and  7  Bible-women  are  at  work."  A  native  mission- 
ary society  is  formed,  and  is  very  useful,  and  the  native  Bible-women  do  much  good 
among  the  native  women.  Tlie  American  board  in  1880  iiad  17  missions,  75  stations. 
642  out-stations,  156  American  ordained  missionaries,  6  physicians  unordained,  254 
American  assistants,  male  and  female,  138  native  pastors,  327  native  preachers  and  cate- 
chists,  730  school  teachers,  232  native  helpers,  273  churches,  16,992  church  members. 
1185  pupils  in  training  and  theological  schools,  1356  girls  in  boarding  schools,  1096 
other  adults  under  instruction,  27,056  pupils  in  common  schools.  The  whole  number 
of  pupils  IS  30,093.     The  board  has  66  seminaries  and  colleges. 

In  1858  the  Reformed  church,  which  till  that  time  had  co-operated  with  the  American 
board,  organized  for  itself  the  board  of  foreign  missions  of  the  Reformed  church  in 
America.  It  has  very  successful  missions  in  China,  India,  and  Japan;  and  in  1880  had 
14  stations,  101  out-stations.  16  ordained  American  missionaries,  21  assistant  American 
missionaries;  49  native  ministers  and  catechists,  1719  pupils  in  day  schools,  12  Iheologi- 
cal  students,  2,341  communicants. 

The  American  Baptist  missionary  union  was  formed  in  1814,  and  at  once  assumed 
the  support  of  Dr.  Judson,  who  had  been  laboring  in  Rangoon,  Burmah,  since  July, 
1813.  The  early  work  in  Burmah  was  greatly  hindered  by  war,  and  the  missionaries 
were  inhumanly  treated;  but  Dr.  Judson  was  spared  to  do  a  great  work  among  the  Bur- 
mese and  Karens,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  and  many  other  earnest  laborers  have  con- 
tinued the  mission  with  great  success.  The  mission  to  the  Telugus,  begun  in  1836,  for 
many  years  alternated  between  success  and  failure,  and  again  and  again  its  relinquish- 
ment was  proposed.  In  1867  a  remarkable  work  of  prosperity  commenced.  The  first 
church  of  Christ  was  organized  by  rev.  Mr.  Clough  with  8  members,  and  in  8  years  the 
number  increased  to  3,300.  In  1876  came  famine  and  afterward  cholera,  and  again 
famine,  terrible,  widespread,  and  long  continued.  The  missionaries  were  made  almoners 
of  the  government,  and  thus  gained  access  to  mUny  hundreds  of  persons,  to  whom  they 
spoke  of  Christ.  In  1878,  within  a  few  months,  9,147  were  baptized. — The  mission  to 
Siam  was  begun  in  Bangkok  in  1833.  In  1877  there  were  6  churches,  418  membei'S 
(mostly  Chinese),  7  chapels,  2  ordained  and  6  unordained  native  preachers.  The  Siamese 
government  has  not  only  proclaimed  toleration,  but  decreed  that  no  master  or  relative 
shall  compel  any  Christian  to  do  acts  contrary  to  his  religion,  as  worshiping  spirits, 
feasting  spirits,  laboring  on  Sundays,  only  excepting  the  case  of  war  and  public  busi- 
ness of  importance.  The  Baptist  union  has  missions  in  Greece,  Africa,  Arracan, 
Assam,  China,  and  Japan,  besides  some  countries  of  Europe.  It  had  in  1880  30  statioils, 
162  American  missionaries,  616  native  preachers,  475  churches,  40,087  church  members. 
Income,  $314,860. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  missionary  society  was  formed  in  1819.  It  has  successful 
mis.sions  in  India,  China,  Japan,  Africa,  Bulgaria,  Mexico,  South  America,  and  some 
countries  of  Europe.  It  had  in  1880  97  American  ordained  missionaries,  63  female 
American  missionaries,  138  native  ordained  preachers,  185  native  unordained  preachers, 
197  local  preachers,  390  teachers,  10,282  day  scholars,  26,702  church  members. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  missionary  society  was  organized  in  1820.  For  some  rea- 
son no  mission  was  established  till  1830,  when  the  revs.  J.  J.  Robertson  and  J.  W.  Hill, 
and  Mr.  Bingham,  a  printer,  were  sent  to  Greece.  It  has  now  missions  in  Greece. 
Western  Africa,  China,  Japan,  Hayti.  and  Mexico.  In  1880  it  had  141  stations,  5 
American  and  2  native  bishops,  43  American  and  native  priests  and  deacons.  4  physi- 
cians, 24  foreign  lay  workers,  164  native  helpers,  3,500  pupils  in  boarding  and  day 
schools,  4,549  communicants. 

The  Presbyterians  had  since  1741  done  missionaiy  work,  mostly  among  the  Indians, 
under  different  organizations,  which  in  1831  were  merged  in  the  board  of  foreign  mis- 
sions of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Its  first  mission  was  to  Liberia,  where  unusual  obsta- 
cles presented  themselves  in  climate  and  the  character  of  the  people.  It  is  still  con- 
tinued; also  the  missions  at  Gaboon  and  Corisco.  In  1833  the  rev.  Messrs.  Reid  and 
Lowric  were  sent  to  Lodiana,  in  the  far  interior  of  India.  Sickness  and  death  weakened 
the  mission,  but  it  was  reinforced,  and  useful  native  laborers  have  been  raised  up.  That 
mission  has  no^''  10  stations.  Their  mission  to  Furruckabad,  where  Freeman  and 
Campbell,  with  their  wives,  were  murdered  in  the  Sepoy  rebellion,  was  commenced  in 
1838,  and  has  7  stations.  The  Kolapore  mission,  which  was  begun  as  independent  by 
the  rev.  R.  G.  Wilder,  and  has  passed  into  their  hands,  has  3  stations.  The  converts — 
Mohammedans,  Sikhs,  and  Hindus — have  in  some  instances  suffered  great  privations 
and  persecutions.  On  occasion  of  the  reuniting  of  the  Old  School  and  New  School 
general  assemblies,  the  Presbyterian  board  received  an  accession  to  its  membership  of 
the  New  School  members  of  the  American  board  (thus  left  entirely  to  the  Congregational 
churches),  and  at  the  same  time,  in  amicable  transfers,  the  missions  of  that  board  in 
Syria,  Persia,  West  Africa,  and  among  the  Seneca  Indians  of  New  York.  Those  mis- 
sions have  since  been  reinforced  by  the  Presbyterian  board.  It  has  mi.ssions  also  in 
Siam,  China,  Japan.  Brazil,  Chili,  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  among  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  the  Chinese  of  this  country.     In  1880  it  had:  ordained  American  mission- 
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uries,  125;  ordained  native  missionnries.  83;  licensed  native  missionaries,  147;  American 
lay  missionaries,  male  and  female,  280;  native  lay  missionaries,  516;  communicants, 
12,607;  pupils  in  boarding  and  day  schools,  17,791. 

The  Evangelical  Lutherans  began  foreign  missions  in  1841.  They  have  missions  in 
India  and  Africa,  with  5  ordained  European  missionaries,  2  ordained  native  missionaries, 
42  native  assistants,  250  communicants,  5,092  bnptized  converts,  and  950  scholars.  The 
Seventh-day  Baptists  began  in  1842,  and  have  small  missions  in  West  Africa  and  China. 
The  Baptist  church.  South,  began  mission  work  in  1845,  and  has  missions  among  the 
American  Indians,  and  in  Italy,  Africa,  and  China.  The  United  Presbyterian  church, 
from  its  organization  in  America  in  1858,  has  had  missions  in  Syria.  Egypt,  India,  and 
China.  It  had  in  1880  23  stations,  13  foreign  ordained  missionaries,  8  native  ministers, 
12  teachers,  21  churches,  1218  communicants,  3,702  scholars.  The  Presbyterian  cliurch. 
South,  was  organized  separately  in  1861,  during  the  rebellion;  and  in  1880  had  17  mis- 
sionaries, 50  native  laborers,  1400  communicants,  495  pupils,  and  an  income  of  $48,485. 
"At  the  period  when  the  subject  of  slavery  was  kindling  intense  feeling  and  heated 
discussion  tliroughout  the  United  States,  some  of  the  missionary  societies  sought  to 
avoid  being  involved  in  those  controversies  as  foreign  to  their  objects,  while  some 
friends  of  the  cause  thought  it  impossible  to  maintain  neutral  ground.  This  led  to  sepa- 
rate oi'ganization. — The  Free  Baptist  missionaiy  society  was  formed  in  1843,  sending  a 
mission  to  Hayti;  and  the  American  missionary  association  in  18-45.  The  Union  mis- 
sionary, the  committee  for  the  West  India  mission,  and  the  Westei'n  Evangelical  mis- 
sionary association,  joined  the  American  missionary  association,  taking  with  them  their 
missions  in  West  Africa,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  among  the  North  American  Indians. 
This  society,  now  niainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Congregational  churches,  has  operated  in 
Siam,  the  Hawaiian  islands,  and  also  among  the  Chinese  of  California.^  The  work  in 
the  Mendi  mission  and  among  the  Chinese  has  been  very  successful.  Since  the  slaves 
were  emancipated,  it  has  been  chiefly  occupied  with  a  great  woi'k  among  the  freedmen 
of  the  former  slave  and  border  states.  It  had  in  18S0  93  missionaries,  213  teachers,  76 
ciiurches,  5,084  church  members,  71  schools,  10,020  pupils. 

The  American  and  foreign  Christian  union  resulted  from  the  union  in  1849  of  the 
Foreign  Evangelical,  American  Protestant,  and  Philo-Italian  societies.  It  has  labored  in 
Italy,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Canada,  Hayti,  South  America,  and  Mexico,  and  live  years 
after  its  organization  numbered  140  missionaries,  half  of  whom  were  ordained.  Denomi- 
national societies  having  become  interested  in  the  work,  the  union  has  transferred  much 
of  its  work  to  them,  and  turned  its  attention  more  to  our  own  country.  It  is  still  aiding 
the  work  of  foreign  evangelization,  especially  in  France  and  Spain.  In  1815  a  seminary 
for  the  training  of  missionaries  was  founded  at  Basel,  and  in  1821  the  evangelical  mis- 
sionary society  was  formed  there,  which  employs  in  Africa,  India,  and  China  98  Euro- 
pean missionaries,  59  female  missionaries,  and  210  native  laborers,  and  has  3,718  commu- 
nicants. France,  since  1822,  has  had  a  missionary  society,  with  a  mission  among  the 
Basutos  of  s.  Africa,  which  has  occupied  17  stations,  has  69  native  helpers,  and  2,000 
communicants. — In  1824  the  Berlin  missionary  society  was  formed,  and  has  a  mission  in 
southern  Africa  with  31  stations  and  45  laborers— The  Rhenish  missionary  society, 
founded  in  1828,  has  16  stations  in  s.  Africa,  with  11,300  converts;  also  among  the  Battsis 
in  Sumatra,  11  stations,  with  3,500  converts.— In  1836  the  evangelical  Lutheran  mission- 
ary association  of  Leipsic  was  founded,  and  has  in  India  17  European  missionaries,  16 
stations.— In  1854  the  Hermansberg  society  was  organized,  which  has  sent  out  entire 
colonies  of  missionaries.— There  is  also  Gossner's  mission  union,  founded  in  1836  by  Papa 
Gossner,  as  he  was  called,  at  70  years  of  age,  largely  with  his  own  resources.  Its  most 
interesting  station  is  in  and  near  Chota  Nagpore,  among  the  Kohls.  Tlie  first  convert 
was  baptized  in  1850,  and  in  1857  there  were  800  converts.  In  the  Sepoy  rebellion  they 
were  hunted  from  their  homes,  their  chapels  were  unroofed,  and  a  price  set  on  their 
heads.  Those  who  survived  gradually  found  their  way  back,  rebuilt  their  huts  and 
chapels,  and  in  1863  numbered  3,400.  In  1871  there  w^ere  20,720  native  Christians,  105 
native  preachers,  and  1297  scholars.— The  Friends'  missionary  society  began  their  work 
by  sending  Rachel  Metcalfe  to  India  in  1866.  This  mission  lias  been  reinforced,  and  has 
now  11  members  and  4  native  teachers  and  catechists.  In  1867,  in  response  to  an  appeal 
frt)m  Mr.  Ellis  of  the  London  missionary  society,  they  sent  Mr.  Sewell  to  Madagascar, 
wiicre  they  had  assigned  to  them  one  of  the  9  churches  of  the  metropolis,  with  the  work 
in  a  district  70  m.  long,  35  m.  wide.  They  have  now  108  congregations,  3,250  members, 
85  schools,  and  2,860  pupils.  When  Mr.  Sewell  went  there  the  majority  in  the  district 
still  trusted  in  their  idols,  but  in  two  years  had  destroyed  them  all.  In  Syria  also  they 
are  doing  good  work.  These  missions,  though  ascribed  to  English  Friends,  are  largely 
aided  in  men  and  means  from  America.  The  American  Friends  have  a  mission  in 
Mexico. 

The  first  woman's  missionary  society  in  America,  of  which  we  find  record,  is  the  Bos- 
ton female  society  for  missionary  purposes,  organized  Oct.  9,  1800,  which  was  a  union 
of  Conaregationa'lists  and  Baptists.  After  this  they  became  common  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  All  of  these  societies  simply  earned,  collected,  and  transmitted  money  for 
the  use  of  the  general  societies.  As  in  the  progress  of  missions  it  became  evident  that 
the  hostility  of  heathen  women  was  a  great  obstacle  to  success,  and  as  in  many  heathen 
countries,  especially  in  India,  they  were  unreached  by  the  usual  missionary  agencies,  it 
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was  felt  Ihat.  more  direct  clTorts!  than  had  yox  been  made  for  their  conversion,  were  nec- 
essary. Missionary  women  returning  told  to  Christian  women  the  dark  and  hopeless 
story  of  tlieir  sisters  in  India,  and  they  longed  to  do  more  for  them  than  had  been  done. 
It  came  to  be  believed  by  some  that  if  women  had  tlie  selection  of  their  own  agents,  and 
the  management  of  their  own  fimds;  if  they  originated  their  own  methods,  and  arranged 
their  own  work,  more  would  be  accomplished  than  b}'  the  old  methods.  They  at  lirst 
desired  to  avail  themst-lves  of  the  acquired  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  older  socieli(!s 
by  some  kind  of  co-operation,  but  their  plans  did  not  at  that  time  meet  with  favor  from 
existing  boards.  They  therefore  organized  independently  the  woman's  union  missionary 
society.  It  was  incorporated  in  New  York  in  18G1.  From  the  first  it  has  been  unde- 
nominational. Its  higher  otiicers  have  thus  far  performed  their  duties  without  remunera- 
tion. Tiie  number  of  missionaries  employed  since  the  formation  of  the  society  is  93; 
the  number  now  in  the  field,  41 ;  the  present  number  of  schools  is  88;  zenanas  taught, 
426;  pupils  in  1880  were  2,020.  The  largest  annual  collection  was  $54,207.  Total 
receipts  to  3Iay,  1879,  $560,712.  It  has  auxiliaries  in  22  states.  Various  denominational 
woman's  boards  have  since  been  formed,  as  the  womuji's  board  of  missions,  Congre^^a- 
tional,  in  1868;  ladies'  board  of  missions,  Presbyterian,  1868;  woman's  board  of  mis- 
sions of  the  interior,  Congregational,  1868;  woman's  foreign  missionary  society,  Presby- 
terian, 1870;  woman's  foreign  missionary  society  of  the  oVIethodist  Episcopal  church, 
1869;  woman's  Presbyterian  board  of  missions  of  the  northwest,  1870;  Baptist  hidies' 
missionary  society,  1871;  and  many  others.  The  total  receipts  of  all  such  societies,  as 
reported  from  the  formation  to  1880,  reached  about  $3,000,000.  It  is  impossible  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  to  furnish  statistics  of  results  of  this  work.  There  is  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  useful  and  successful  be3'ond  anticipation,  and  that  through  it  many 
women  in  India  are  receiving  that  enliglitenment  and  blessing  which  ever  follow  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

There  are  computed  to  be  now  500,000  converts  from  heathenism  in  the  world.  The 
Protestant  missionary  societies  of  the  world  number  52.  The  missionaries  in  various 
fields  support(!d  by  American  Christians  number  574.  With  very  little  exception,  all  the 
Protestant  societies  have  carefully  avoided  interfering  with  each  other's  work,  or  enter- 
ing each  other's  fields,  and  in  many  instances  where  tlieir  fields  were  adjacent  there  lias 
been  a  deliglitful  spirit  of  concord  and  mutual  helpfulness. 

Some  striking  facts  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  gospel  in  the  world  may  be 
mentioned  here.  A  Christian  lady  of  Calcutta,  the  wife  of  an  English  officer,  had  long 
desired  to  benefit  the  native  women  It  happened  one  day  that  a  native  of  rank,  a  for- 
mer pupil,  visiting  at  the  house,  saw  and  greatly  admired  a  pair  of  beautifully  embroid- 
ered slippers  which  the  lad}'  had  completed  for  her  husband.  The  lady  offered  to  teach 
his  wife  to  do  such  work  if  she  might  go  to  her.  She  allowed  him  to  take  home  the 
slipper  and  consult  the  mother-in-law.  Permission  was  granted  her  to  go  and  teach  the 
wife  not  only  to  sew,  but  to  read,  and  uUimatel}'  to  read  the  Bible.  This  is  the  door 
through  which  has  been  introduced  the  whole  system  of  zenana  meetings  in  India.  The 
missionar}'  ladies  heretofore  excluded  are  now  admitted  to  the  private  apartments  of 
thousands  of  the  women,  and  their  instructions  are  bearing  cheering  fruit  in  many 
hearts.  Before  the  first  Protestant  missionary  went  to  China  in  1807  it  was  thought 
impossible  for  a  foreigner  thoroughly  to  acquire  the  Chinese  language.  Nevertheless, 
not  only  has  the  Bible  been  translated  into  three  Chinese  dialects,  but  a  variety  of  useful 
books,  as  dictionaries,  geographies,  books  on  medicine,  jurisprudence,  etc.,  luive  been  so 
translated  as  to  be  acceptable  to  intelligent  Chinese,  and  some  have  been  reprinted  by 
them.  At  Shanghai  alone  the  mission  press  issues  18,000,000  pages  annually.  The 
interior  of  Africa  had  for  hundreds  of  years  foiled  the  attempts  of  the  very  martyrs  of 
science  to  penetrate  it.  Livingstone,  fired  with  desire  to  open  Africa  to  the  gospel,  and 
if  possible  to  stop  the  fountains  of  the  slave-trade,  unlocked  the  regions  so  long  closed. 
Tlie  results  of  his  daring  might  have  been  partially  or  wholly  lost  had  not  Stanley  fol- 
lowed him  and  brought  report  of  a  nativ^e  king  willing  to  listen  to  the  gospel.  Now  all 
Christendom  is  combining  for  the  conversion  of  the  C(Mitral  portions  of  the  dark  conti- 
nent, and  at  least  five  societies  have  sent  missionaries  to  different  posts  in  that  region. 
The  formation  of  a  society  of  intelligent  Hindus,  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  who  reject  idola- 
try and  assemble  for  the  worship  of  a  supreme  being,  indicates  the  working  of  the 
leaven  of  Christian  truth.  Its  present  leader,  Kesub  Chunder  Sen,  says  of  India, 
''  Native  society  is  being  rou.sed,  enlightened,  reformed  under  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity." Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who  spent  30  years  in  India,  said,  "The  teaching  of  Chris- 
tianity among  160.000,000  of  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  is  effecting  extraordinary 
changes  in  India.  The  experience  of  a  few  more  years  will  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the 
missionary  ent(;rpri.se  is  )ncompara])ly  the  most  effective  machinery  that  has  ever  been 
brought  to  operate  upon  the  .social,  the  civil,  and  tli(5  commercial  interests  of  mankind." 
The  last  10  years  have  witnessed  a  greatly  increased  success  in  missionary  work.  Mis- 
sions have  often  been  declared  a  hopeless  toil;  but  if  the  recent  rate  of  advance  be  main- 
tained, the  time  will  be  not  so  remote  as  one  might  think  who  gave  the  subject  only 
hasty  thought,  when  the  last  heathen  nation  shall  liave  heard  the  gospel. 

MISSISQUOI,  a  co.  in  s.  Quebec,  having  the  state  line  of  Vermont  for  its  s.  ))oun- 
dary,  and  the  n.  portion  of  lake  Champlain,  called  Missisquoi  bay,  and  the  Richelieu 
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river  for  its  s.w.  boundary;  560  sq.m.;  pop.  16,922.  It  is  traversed  in  the  extreme  e. 
by  the  Southeastci-u  aud  Montreal  railway,  which  in  the  extreme  n.  forms  a  junction  with 
the  Stanstead,  Shefford  aud  Chambly,  and  the  Chambly  and  Sorel  raih'oads.  The  Cen- 
tral Vermont  railroad  crosses  the  extreme  s.w.  section  on  the  shoie  of  the  lake.  Its 
county  seat  is  a  port  of  entry.  It  has  saw  and  grist  mills,  and  beds  of  iron  ore,  brick- 
yards,*^ aud  manufactories  of  various  kinds.     Capital,  Frelighsburg. 

MISSISSA'GAS,  a  tribe  of  Indians  belonging  to  the  Algonquin  nation,  who,  when 
first  known  by  the  whites,  lived  n.  of  lake  Huron  on  a  river  since  called  by  their  name. 
After  tlie  defeat  of  tlie  Hurons  by  the  Iroquois,  they  moved  to  the  region  of  hdce  Supe- 
rior, but  after  a  few  years  returned.  Until  the  French  and  Indian  war  broke  out  they 
were  constantly  engaged  in  warfare  with  the  Sioux,  and  were  driven  eastward  to  the 
Thousand  islands.  At  first  friendly  to  the  French,  they  were  in  1746  gained  over  by  the 
Six  Nations,  and  for  a  time  sided  with  the  English;  but  in  the  second  war,  feeling  them- 
selves ill-treated  by  their  white  allies,  again  joined  the  French;  w^hen  tlie  Pontiac  war 
began  they  once  more  assisted  the  English,  but  in  the  Miama  war  (1792)  and  in  the  war 
of  1812  showed  themselves  hostik  to  the  Americans.  For  a  short  time  they  lived  near 
the  present  site  of  Erie,  but  have  long  been  settled  in  Canada,  occupying  four  villages  in 
Ontario.  Missions  were  established  among  them  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
c,  but  only  within  the  last  50  years  has  Christianity  made  much  progress  among  them. 
They  are  now,  however,  well  advanced  in  religion  and  civilization,  till  the  land,  live  in 
houses,  and  have  schools.     They  number  between  500  and  1000. 

MISSISSIPPI  {ante).  In  1539  Fernando  de  Soto,  with  a  band  of  Spanish  adventu- 
rers, penetrated  into  that  part  of  the  state  now  known  as  the  Great  Yazoo  bottoms, 
remaining  more  than  a  year.  It  was  not  until  1673,  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  later, 
that  the  "French  explorers,  Joliet  and  Marquette,  passing  down  the  Mississippi  river, 
landed  at  several  places  witliin  the  limits  of  the  state.  In  1682  De  la  Salle  and  the  cheva- 
lier de  Tonti  made  their  appearance  among  the  Natchez  Indians,  and  remained  for  some 
time.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1699  that  the  first  attempt  to  found  a  colony  was  made 
by  Iberville,  who  brought  200  immigrants  from  France  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay  of 
Biloxi.  The  place  was  called  Biloxi,  and  it  was  tlie  germ  of  the  subsequent  settlement 
of  New  Orleans  and  of  the  dominance  of  the  French  in  that  quarter.  Iberville,  after 
returning  to  France,  came  back  in  1716  with  Bienville  and  the  chevalier  de  Touti,  a 
large  body  of  immigrants,  and  a  military  force,  and  ascended  the  Mississippi  to  the  pres- 
ent^site  of  Natchez,  where  they  founded  a  colony  named  Rosalie,  in  honor  of  the  countess 
of  Pontchartrain.  It  fiourished  for  a  little  w^hile,  but  in  1718  it  fell  with  the  whole 
region  under  the  sway,  for  a  time,  of  the  Scotch  speculator,  John  Law.  Afterwards, 
wiien  the  "Louisiana  bubble"  had  burst,  the  whole  territory  of  Orleans  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Company  of  the  Indies,  and  the  small  colonies  in  Mississippi  grew  but 
slowly.  Bienville,  the  governor  of  the  province,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  the  powerful  Indian  tribes,  but  his  successor,  Perrier,  incurred  the  hostility 
of  the  Choctaws,  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  that  tribe  with  others  to  expel  the 
French  from  the  whole  region.  The  attack  was  made  first  upon  Rosalie,  Nov.  29,  1729, 
but  the  other  settlements  were  assaulted  nearly  at  the  same  time.  At  fort  Rosalie  200 
persons  were  killed,  and  more  than  500  taken  prisoners,  while  in  the  smaller  settlements 
many  were  tortured  and  ruthlessly  butchered.  But  a  swift  retribution  followed.  The 
Fretich  commander  at  New  Orleans  pursued  the  Indians  to  their  strongholds,  killed 
many,  destroyed  much  property,  released  the  captives,  and  took  427  prisoners,  among 
them  several  chiefs.  These  prisoners  were  sent  to  San  Domingo  and  sold  for  slaves. 
The  Company  of  the  Indies  having  abandoned  the  territory  to  the  king  of  France,  Bien 
ville,  in  1733,  was  again  made  governor.  He  found  the  colony  at  war  with  the  Chicka- 
saws,  and  the  confiict  continued  several  years.  Then  there  was  a  peace,  followed  in  1752 
by  another  Indian  war,  instigated,  it  Avas  said,  by  English  adventurers.  The  French 
commander  sought  to  retaliate,  but  without  much  success.  In  1763  the  whole  region 
was  ceded  by  France  to  England,  after  which  immigrants  flocked  thither  in  considerable 
numbers  from  the  English  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  In  1798,  the  United  States 
having  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  of  the  English  in  this  region,  the  territory  of  Missis- 
sippi, embracing  all  the  regioii  between  the  31st  and  35th  parallels,  w^as  organized.  _  In 
1811  the  portion  of  Mississippi  below  the  31st  parallel,  being  a  portion  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase,  was  added  to  the  territory.  In  1817  Alabama  was  set  off  from  Mississippi, 
and  the  latter  was  admitted  to  the  union  as  a  state  in  December  of  that  year. 

A  broad,  low  ridge,  running  nearly  n.  aud  s.  through  the  center  of  the  state,  divides 
the  waters  fiowing  into  the  Mississippi  from  those  which  find  their  way  to  the  Atlantic 
through  other  channels.  This  ridge  has  a  lateral  extension  w^estward  to  Vicksburg  on 
the  Mississippi,  where  it  terminates  in  high  bluffs.  The  country  east  of  this  water-shed 
consists  of  broad,  gently  rolling  prairies,  which  produce  heavy  crops  of  cotton  and  corn; 
while  on  the  w.  the  land  is  broken  into  valleys  and  ridges,  extending  at  right  angles  from 
the  longitudinal  ridae.  and  falling  gradually  off  to  the  great  basin  of  the  Yazoo  delta,  a 
region  embracing  4.000,000  acres^of  the  very  best  cotton  land  in  the  state.  The  land  in 
the  central  ridge',  which  is  partly  cultivated  and  partly  covered  by  heavy  forests,  is  roll- 
ing, and  of  a  lighter,  but  yet  productive,  surface  soil  on  a  clay  foundation.  The  s.e. 
corner  of  the  state,  below  the  railroad  from  Meridian  to  Jackson,  is  a  rolling,  sparsely 
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settled  country  of  open  pine  woods,  stretching  down  to  tlie  Mexican  gulf,  and  valuablo 
mainly  for  pasturage,  timber,  and  turpentine.  There  i.s  not  a  mountain  in  the  state,  and 
the  hiiihest  ridge  has  no  elevation  of  more  than  800  feet.  The  Yazoo  basin,  wilh  an 
exception  of  some  200,000  acres,  is  subject  to  overflow  at  times  of  extreme  higli  water. 
The  valley  areas  of  the  u.  section  are  fertile,  while  those  of  other  parts  of  the  state  arc 
often  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  bottom  lands  in  some  cases  arc  clayey  and  wet,  and 
portions  of  the  prairies  are  not  very  fertile. 

The  state  is  well  watered.  The  Mississippi  forms  the  whole  of  its  w.  boundary,  and 
into  it  flow  the  Homocliitto,  Big  Black,  Yazoo,  and  its  tributaries,  the  Sunflower  and  the 
Tallahatchie.  On  the  e.  side  of  the  central  water-shed  are  the  Pearl  and  its  branches  and 
the  Pascagoula  and  Tombigbee,  with  their  affluents,  all  of  which  flow  at  last  into  the 
gulf,  on  which  the  state  has  a  coast  line  of  about  90  m.,  with  no  good  harbor  except  that 
of  Ship  island.  In  the  extreme  u.e.  corner  the  boundary  for  15  m.  is  the  Tennessee 
river,  into  which  flow  several  small  streams.  The  principal  ports  on  the  Mississippi  are 
Vicksburg  and  Natchez. 

The  mineral  deposits  are  not  of  much  value.  In  the  tertiar}"  formations  coal  is  found 
in  small  quantities,  with  mineral  fertilizers  of  some  value,  fire-brick  and  potters'  clays, 
limestone,  etc.  Iron  is  found  in  some  places,  but  nowhere  in  quantities  to  be  of  practi- 
cal worth.  The  principal  fossil  found  in  the  prairie  region  is  a  marine  animal  more  than 
100  ft.  long,  resembling  the  alligator.  Mineral  and  medicinal  springs  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  that  of  Cooper's  wells  being  the  most  important. 

The  summers  are  long  and  hot,  but  not  unhealthful,  save  in  the  low  bottom-lands.  The 
winters,  which  of  course  are  short,  are  somewhat  damper  and  colder  than  on  the  coast. 
From  October  to  June  the  climate  is  delightful.  The  highest  temperature  of  the  summer 
is  90' ;  the  lowest  of  winter  18^  The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Vicksburg  varies  from 
64^  to  67^ 

A  large  portion  of  the  state  is  covered  with  primitive  forests.  The  principal  deciduous 
trees  are  numerous  species  of  oak,  hickory  (four  species),  black  walnut,  butternut,  dog- 
wood, black  and  sweet  gum,  beech,  sycamore,  cottonwood,  red  maple,  ironwood,  locust, 
papaw,  and  black  and  white  mulberry.  The  principal  evergreens  are  the  pine  (several 
species),  the  cypress,  and  the  live  oak.  The  fruits  most  cultivated  arc  apples  (in  then.e. 
part  of  the  state),  grapes,  peaches,  pears,  quinces,  apricots,  and  plums;  in  the  southern 
counties,  figs,  lemons,  oranges,  and  bananas. 

In  the  forests  wild  animals  abound;  among  them  wolves,  bears,  foxes,  wildcats, 
panthers,  raccoons,  opossums,  deer,  rabbits,  hares,  squirrels,  gophers,  etc.  Wild-tur- 
keys, pigeons,  quails,  rice  birds,  mocking-birds,  and  wild-ducks  are  found  in  great  num- 
bers. Hawks,  vultures,  and  gulls,  and  birds  of  gay  plumage  are  numerous.  Alligators 
haiuit  the  bayous  of  the  Mississippi,  and  lizards  and  water-snakes  are  found  in  the  swamps 
and  bottom-lands.  Rattlesnakes  and  moccasin -snakes,  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  harm- 
less reptiles,  abound.  Mississippi  sound  and  the  various  rivers  contain  a  great  variety  of 
edible  fish.     Oysters  and  other  shell-fish  are  found  in  Mississippi  sound. 

Cotton  and  corn  are  the  great  agricultural  staples,  though  wheat  and  oats  do  well  in 
the  upland  regions.  Excellent  pasturage,  with  roots  for  swine,  is  found  in  the  low-lands 
and  in  the  river  valleys.  According  to  the  census  of  1870  there  were  13,121,113  acres  of 
land  in  farms,  of  T.diich  4,209,146  acres  were  cultivated,  while  8,911,967  acres  were  unim- 
proved. The  cash  value  of  farms  was  |81, 716,576,  of  farming  implements  $4,456,633. 
The  estimated  value  of  all  farm  products  for  the  year  was  $73,137,953.  The  wheat  crop 
was  274.479  bush. ;  the  corn  crop,  15,637,316  bush. ;  the  oats  crop,  414,586  bush. ;  the  cotton 
crop  (larger  than  that  of  any  other  state),  was  564,938  bales;  the  w^ool  clip,  288,285  lbs. ;  the 
rice  crop,  374.627  lbs. ;  cane-sugar,  49  hogsheads;  cane-molasses,  152,164  gals. ;  sorghum- 
molasses,  67,509  gals.;  Irish  potatoes,  214,189  bush.;  sweet  potatoes,  1,743,432  bush.; 
peas  and  beans,  176,417  bush. :  beeswax,  9,390 1'os. ;  honey,  199.581  lbs. ;  butter,  2,613.- 
521  lbs. ;  cheese,  3,099  lbs. ;  milk  sold,  17,052  gallons.  Value  of  live  stock,  $29,940,238; 
number  of  horses,  90,221;  mules  and  asses,  85,886;  milch  cows,  173,889;  working  oxen, 
58.156;  other  cattle,  269,030;  sheep,  232,732;  swine,  813.381.  The  corn  crop  of  1873 
was  18,543,000  bush.,  valued  at  $15,761,550:  wheat,  189,000  bush.,  $330,750;  oats, 
492,000  bush.,  $423,120;  Irish  potatoes.  206,000  bush..  $247,200;  tobacco,  85.000 
lbs.,  $14,450;  the  cotton  crop  al.'out  600,000  bales,  $28,500,000.  Within  the  last  few 
years  a  new  industry,  that  of  raising  early  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  Chicago  and  other 
north-western  markets,  has  sprung  up.  The  center  of  this  industry  is  at  Crystal  Springs, 
where  the  soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly  favorable  for  the  purpose.  Already  the  trade 
has  become  profit!\l>le,  and  it  will  probably  be  much  extended  in  future.  The  agri- 
cultural department  at  Yv'ashinuton,  Jan.  1,  1874,  estimated  the  number  of  horses  in  the 
state  at  88,300,  valued  at  $7,682,100;  mules  and  asses.  99,000,  $10,793,990;  milch  cows. 
180,100,  $3,886,558;  oxen  and  other  cattle,  329,800,  $4,053,242;  sheep,  153,600,  $290, 
448;  swine,  819,100,  $2,858,659;  total  value  of  live  stock,  $29,000,000.  One  of  the  grea. 
est  impediments  to  the  agricultural  prosi)erity  of  the  state  is  the  frequent  inundation  oi 
its  alluvial  lauds  by  the  overflow  of  the  Missis.sippi.  This  can  be  jn'evented  only  by  the 
construction  of  costly  levees.  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  have  expended  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  this  purpose;  but  the  work  is  too  extensive  for  their  resources,  and  they  pr()i)ose, 
in  view  of  the  national  importance  of  the  Mississippi  as  a  channel  of  commerce,  thai  con- 
gress shall  provide  for  its  accomplishment  at  the  nation's  expense.     Mississippi  is  not,  to 
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auy  great  extent,  a  manufacturing  state,  though  its  natural  facilities  therefor  are  great. 
In  1870  there  were  in  the  state  1731  nianufacUiring  establishments,  mostly  small, 
employing  5,941  persons,  using  $4,501,714  of  capital,  paying  $1,547,428  in  wages,  and 
producing  goods  valued  at  $8,154,758.  Tiiere  were  156  saw-mills,  emi)loying  lt)4;j 
persons,  tmd  producing  lumber  vakied  at  $2,029,145;  45  tlouring-mills,  producing  flour 
valued  at  $468,576;  85  wagon  and  carriage  factories,  producing  $268,031.  In  1873  there 
were  11  cotton  factories,  using  2,545  bales. 

There  were  within  tlie  state  in  1875,  1141  m.  of  railway,  belonging  to  12  different 
lines,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,878,163,  and  a  funded  indebtedness  of  $3,325,000. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1870  was  $177,278,890;  the  true  vahiation  was 
supposed  to  be  about  $210,000,000.  the  debt  of  the  state  in  1874  (deducting  $7,000,000 
of  bonds  repudiated  in  1842)  was  $3,558,629,  of  which  $1,157,415  was  due  to  the  school 
funds.  The  receipts  of  tlie  state  treasury  in  1874  (deducting  $795,936  for  uncurrent  and 
unavailable  funds,  and  $74,269  in  the  shape  of  certificates  of  indebtedness)  amounted  to 
$1,385,618;  the  disbursements  to  $1,238,140. 

The  state  has  three  customs  districts — Natchez,  Pearl  Elver,  and  Vicksburg.  Tlie 
direct  foreign  trade  and  the  coasting  trade  are  carried  on  entirely  in  the  Pearl  River  dis- 
trict, of  wiiich  the  only  port  is  Shieldsborough.  The  amount  of  foreign  commerce  in 
1874,  consisting  mainly  of  exports,  w-as  $233,406;  the  number  of  vessels  entered  as 
engaged  in  that  trades  w^as  93,  aggregating  22,523  tons;  clearances,  94 — tonnage,  20,249 
tons;  entrances  in  the  coasting  trade,  68 — tonnage,  12,048  tons;  clearances,  96 — 21,382 
tons;  total  tonnage  of  all  kinds,  76,202. 

There  were  no  national  and  but  five  state  banks  of  deposit  in  Mississippi  at  last 
accounts;  the  five  had  an  aggregate  capital  of  about  $550,000.  Six  savings  banks  have 
a  capital  of  not  far  from  $3()0,000.  An  insurance  department  w^as  connected  with  one 
of  the  banks  of  deposit,  and  also  with  one  of  the  savings  banks,  and  there  were  21  insur- 
ance companies  of  other  states  doing  business  in  Mississippi. 

According  to  the  census  of  1860,  the  population  of  the  state  w^as  791,305,  of  which 
353,899  were  wiiite,  436,631  slaves,  and -773  free  colored.  The  slaves  having  been 
eiiiancipated  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  ^he  population  of  1870  was  827,922,  of  which 
382,896  were  white,' and  445,026  (including*  16  Chinese  and  809  Indians)  were  colored; 
males,  413,421;  females,  414,501;  natives  of  the  country,  816,731;  persons  of  foreign 
birth,  11,191;  persons  of  school  age  (5  to  20  years),  278,999;  voters,  174,845.  Pop.  '80, 
1431,592. 

The  constitution  of  the  state  at  the  time  of  its  admission  to  the  union  recognized  the 
n'3ed  Of  a  good  common-school  system,  and  congress  was  asked  for  an  appropriation  of 
public  lands  to  promote  the  object.  Grants  were  accordingl}^  made  at  different  times, 
amounting  in  all  to  10,697,882  acres,  an  amount  equal  to  more  than  one-third  of  the  area 
of  the  state.  The  proceeds  of  these,  lands,  so  far  as  they  have  been  sold,  have  been 
mostly  diverted  from  their  legitimate  object  and  lost  by  gross  mismanagement.  Indeed, 
before  the  rebellion  there  was  no  well-regulated  system  of  common  schools,  or  hardly  an 
effort  to  secure  such  a  boon,  the  policy  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  other  slave  states  being 
unfavorable  thereto.  After  the  national  troops  gained  a  foothold  in  the  state,  northern 
benevolent  societies  began  to  establish  schools,  but  they  were  attended  mainly  by  the 
negroes.  Appropriations  from  the  Peabody  fund  and  from  the  resources  of  the  Freed- 
men's  bureau  were  added  to  the  contributions  of  the  benevolent  societies,  and  a  begin- 
ning of  a  better  educational  system  was  made.  After  the  state  w^as  reconstructed,  tlie 
legislatuie  enacted  laws  for  the  establishment  of  a  common-school  system,  and  sinc-e 
that  time  much  has  been  done  to  cany  those  laws  into  effect.  In  1878  an  act  was  pas.sed 
placing  the  schools  under  the  management  of  a  state  board  of  education,  a  state  superin- 
tendent, county  superintendents,  and  local  boards;  providing  that  white  and  colored 
youth  should  not  be  taught  in  the  same  school-house,  nor  in  school-houses  nearer  to  eacii 
other  than  two  and  a  half  miles;  that  the  Bible  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  schools, 
and  that  the  proceeds  of  land  sold  for  taxes,  from  fines,  forfeitures,  breaches  of  penal 
laws,  etc.,  should  be  set  apart  for  the  support  of  scliools.  Another  act  was  passed 
making  provision  for  a  system  of  high  schools.  In  1878  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  was  348,244,  of  whom  158,156  were  white,  and  190,088  were  colored.  Num- 
ber of  children  in  school,  205,855,  of  whom  100,676  were  white,  and  104,179  were  col- 
ored. Average  monthly  enrollment,  171,226,  of  whom  82,566  w^ere  white,  88,660  colored. 
Average  daily  attendance:  whites,  64,318;  colored,  71,658;  total,  135,796.  Number  of 
teachers:  white,  2,948;  colored,  1813;  total,  4,761.  Average  monthly  salary  of  wdiite 
teachers,  $28.02;  of  colored  teachers,  $26.92*.  The  total  amount  of  stjite  funds  expended 
for  schools  in  1874  was  $1,242,308,  of  which  over  $1,000,000  was  raised  by  state  tax. 
Nearly  or  quite  as  much  more  was  raised  by  local  taxation,  and  the  legislature  succeeded 
in  saving  from  the  wreck  of  the  school-fuLi  nearly  $2,000,000.  There  were  in  the  state 
in  1873,  8  high  and  2  normal  schools — one  of  the  latter  at  Holly  Springs  in  the  n,  section, 
and  one  at  Tougaloo,  near  the  center.  The  number  of  private  schools  in  1874  was  586, 
attended  by  about  13.000  pupils.  Number  of  persons  who  could  not  read  or  write  in 
1870  was  349,813.  The  university  of  Mississippi  at  Oxford  has  classical,  scientific,  and 
law  departments ;  while  Alcorn  university  (colored)  at  Oakland  has  scientitic  and  agri- 
cultural departments.  There  are,  besides.  Mississippi  college  (Baptist)  at  Clinton,  Pass 
Christian  college  (Roman   Catholic)   at  Pass   Christian,    Madison  college  at   Sharon, 
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Tougaloo  university  (unsectarian,  but  under  Congregational  auspices)  at  Touguloo,  and 
Sliaw  university  (Methodist)  at  Holly  Springs;  and  not  less  than  nine  colleges  and  t-enii- 
uaries  for  the  instruction  of  girls,  mostly  under  the  patronage  of  ilillerent  Christian 
sects — Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  and  Episcopal. 

The  state  has  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  another  for  the  blind,  near 
Jackson,  the  capital.  There  are  two  orphan  asylums  at  Natchez,  both  under  Koman 
('atholic  control,  and  there  is  a  soldiers'  orphans'  home  for  children  of  confederate  soldiers 
near  Lauderdale  Springs.  The  state  hospital  for  the  insane  and  the  penitentiary  are  at 
Jackson. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870  there  were  in  the  state  111  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, of  which  3  were  daily,  6  tri- weekly,  3  semi- weekly,  92  weekly,  2  semi  monthly,  and 
5  monthly. 

The  number  of  church  organizations  in  1870  was  1829,  of  church  edifices  1800;  value 
of  church  property,  $2,360,800.  The  principal  denominations,  in  numerical  order, 
were:  ^Methodists,  Baptists,  Presb3'terians,  Cumberland  Presbj'terians,  Episcopalians, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Lutherans. 

Tlie  state  is  divided  into  79  counties.  The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  other 
state  ofrieers,  are  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years;  and  the  legislature,  meeting  biennially, 
is  composed  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives — the  members  of  the  former  elected 
for  four  and  those  of  the  latter  for  two  years.  The  supreme  court  is  composed  of  three 
judges,  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
for  a  term  of  nine  years.  The  circuit  court  is  composed  of  15  judges  (corresponding 
with  the  number  of  judicial  districts),  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  soiaie,  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  judges  of  the  court  of  chancery, 
20  in  number,  are  appointed  by  the  governor  for  four  years.  The  salaries  of  the 
supreme  court  judges  are  $4,500  each;  those  of  the  circuit  court  judges  are  $3,500,  and 
those  of  the  chancery  court  judges  $3,000. 

The  electoral  votes  of  Mississippi  for  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  have  been  cast  as  follows:  1820,  2  for  Monroe  and  Tompkins,  1  vacancy;  1824,  3 
for  Jackson  and  Calhoun;  1828,  3  for  Jackson  and  Calhoun;  1832,  4  for  Jackson  and 
Van  Buren:  1836,  4  for  Van  Buren  and  R.  M.  Johnson;  1840,  4  for  Harrison  and  Tvler; 
1844,  6  for  Polk  and  Dallas;  1848,  6  for  Cass  and  Butler;  1852,  7  for  Pierce  and  King; 
1856,  7  for  Buchanan  and  Breckinridge;  1860,  7  for  Breckinridge  and  Lane;  1864,  did 
not  vote;  1868,  7  vacancies;  1872,  8  for  Grant  and  Wilson;  1876,  8  for  Tilden  and 
Hendricks;  1880,  8  for  Hancock  and  English. 

MISSISSIPPI,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Arkansas,  having  the  Mississippi  river  for  its  e,  boundary,'' 
separating  it  from  the  state  of  Tennessee,  the  river  St.  Francis  and  lake  St.  Francis  for 
its  S.W.,  and  the  state  line  of  Missouri  for  its  n.  boundary;  900  sq.rn. ;  pop.  '80,  7,332 — 
7,230  of  American  birth,  2,661  colored.  It  is  drained  by  Little  river,  the  Obion,  and 
several  lakes  of  considerable  size,  the  largest  being  Big  lake.  Its  surface  is  generally 
level,  but  diversified  by  cypress  swamps,  baj'ous,  canebrakes,  and  thick  forests.  Its  soil 
wherever  tillable  is  fertile  and  adapted  to  the  production  of  cotton  and  corn,  stock  rais- 
ing being  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent.     Capital,  Osceola. 

MISSISSIPPI,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Missouri,  having  the  Mississippi  river  for  its  e.  and  n. 
boundary,  separating  it  from  Kentucky;  370  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  9,270 — 9,020  of  American 
birth,  2,141  colored.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  diversified  by  sloughs  and  low 
swampy  sections  covered  with  a  thick  gi'owth  of  cypress  trees,  and  having  small  lakes, 
and  James  and  Cypress  bayous  in  the  s.  section.  The  soil  under  cultivation  produces 
wheat,  oats,  Indian  corn;  pork  is  among  the  staple  products,  and  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine  are  raised.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Cairo  and  the  Belmont  divisions  of  the  St. 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  railroad,  centering  at  its  co.  seat,  and  it  contains  in 
the  s.e.  section  the  town  of  Belmont,  the  first  battle-field  on  which  gen.  Grant  had  chief 
command.     Capital,  Charleston. 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  (ante).  The  sources  of  this  great  river  are  lakes  Itasca, 
Travers  or  Pemidgi,  Cass,  Winnebigoshish,  Fishing,  Leech,  and  Mud,  lying  among 
hills  of  drift  and  bowlders,  in  the  mitlst  of  pine  forests  and  marshes.  From  lake  Itasca 
to  Travers  the  stream  is  about  12  ft.  wide  and  2  ft.  deep.  It  issues  from  the  latter  120 
ft.  wide  to  Cass  lake,  which  it  leaves  with  a  width  of  172  ft.,  contracting  and  deepening 
below  as  it  flows  through  marshes  till  it  comes  to  a  junction  with  Leech  river,  where  it 
has  rapids  of  20  ft.,  called  the  falls  of  Pecagama,  270  m.  from  the  source.  To  this  point 
small  steamers  navigate.  The  total  descent  to  this  point  is  324  feet.  Thence  to  the 
mouth  of  Pine  river,  about  200  m.,  the  river  falls  165  ft. ;  thence  to  Crow-wing  river  47  m., 
one  ft.  per  mile.  The  river  is  narrow  through  this  distance  and  winds  through  oak  and 
maple  forests,  marshes,  and  sandy  hills,  where  the  natural  formation  of  rock  is  overlaid 
with  the  gravel  and  bowlders  of  the  drift  period,  l^elow,  the  river  passes  through  a 
l)rairie  country  down  to  Elk  river,  and  is  stained  slightly  with  the  brownish  color  given  by 
piney  and  marshy  vegetation;  133  m.  below  the  Crow-wing  are  the  Sauk  rapids  one  m. 
long,  where  the  first  regular  formation  of  rock  is  seen  on  its  banks.  This  is  of  the 
Potsdam  sandstone,  which  extends  from  that  point  down  to  Dubucpie  and  Rock  Island. 
Tbefallsof  St.  Anthony  at  Minneapolis  are  only  18  ft., with  a  breadth  of  1200.    Uptothis 
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point  the  river  is  navigable  for  commercial  purposes,  widening  below  from  what  is  called 
lake  Pepin,  studded  with  many  islands.  From  above  the  talis  of  8t.  Anthony  to  the 
junction  with  the  Missouri,  the  river  Hows  through  a  valley  of  great  beauty  and  uniform 
fertility.  Cliffs  and  rocky  bluffs,  from  200  to  800  ft.  high,  give  a  picturesque  character 
to  that  part  of  the  valley  below  liock  Island,  where  its  strikes  the  carboniferous  strata, 
the  geological  formation  of  the  valley,  to  about  100  m.  below  the  Missouri.  At  Rock 
iBland,  350  m.  below  St.  Anthony,  there  is  a  fall  of  22  ft.,  and  the  Des  Moines  rapids,  475 
m.  below  St.  Anthony's,  have  a  fall  of  24  ft.  The  government  has  constructed  ship  canals 
around  these  rapids,  so  that  the  navigation  of  the  upper  Mississippi  is  uninterrupted 
below  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony.  The  junction  of  the  Missouri  is  like  the  marriage  of  a 
rough  impetuous  uncouth  man  with  a  refined  and  graceful  woman.  The  surging, 
nuuidy,  eddying  waters  of  the  greater  stream,  the  Missouri,  for  a  long  distance  liow^side 
by  side  with  the  clear  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  joining  but  not  blending,  till  thrown 
together  by  many  a  crook  and  turn  and  eddy  betw^een  the  bluffs  of  the  great  valley. 
Before  the  Ohio  river  joins,  the  union  is  complete;  but  the  waters  remain  turbid  to  their 
junction  with  the  sea,  and,  where  joined  b}^  the  currents  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers, 
take  a  more  reddish  color.  Three  m.  above  cape  Girardeau  and  about  30  m.  above  the 
mouth  of  tiie  Ohio,  the  river  begins  to  have  a  surface  above  much  of  the  adjacent  land; 
and  for  1300  m.  to  the  sea  it  flows  over  a  vast  alluvial  deposit  of  its  own  cieation,  below 
the  surface  of  wdiich  its  tortuous  bed  is  deeply  cut,  wdiile  the  top  of  its  current  is  higlier 
than  the  land. 

The  mean  annual  velocity  of  the  current  below  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  is  8.39 
ft.  per  second — about  2J-  m.  an  hour.  The  average  annual  rain-fall  in  its  basin  is 
estimated  at  30.4  in.;  and  the  yearly  discharge  of  water  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico  at  145 
cubic  miles.  The  depth  of  the  channel  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  is  from  75  to 
upward  of  100  feet.  The  variation  from  lowest  to  highest  water  at  Natchez,  Vicksburg, 
and  Cairo  was  formerly  52  ft.,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  reduced  to  46  ft.  by  new 
channels  and  levees.  The  sediment  contained  in  the  winter  below  the  Missouri  is  .0035 
of  its  volume.  The  area  of  the  delta  of  the  river  is  estimated  at  38,600  sq.  miles. 
The  entire  valley  of  the  river  is  margined  by  deltas,  and  considerable  parts  of  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Arkansas  are  all  delta.  The  bottom-lands  above  cape  Girardeau,  which 
are  occasionally  overflowed,  but  which  are  clearly  above  the  level  of  the  river  at  ordinary 
stages,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  large  tracts  adjoining  the  lower  part  which  lie 
below  the  surface  of  the  river  at  all  seasons.  The  former  are  almost  continuous  on  one 
side  of  the  river  or  the  other,  and  generally  on  both  sides,  from  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony 
to  three  m.  below  cape  Girardeau,  where  the  surface  is  so  low  as  to  be  suD]ect  to  over- 
flow in  all  seasons,  save  where  defended  by  levees.  These  bottom-lands,  both  high  and 
low,  are  of  the  highest  order  of  fertility;  those  farthest  north  being  used  for  corn^maize) 
principally,  and  for  tobacco  and  pasturage.  Some  of  the  largest  have  been  reclaimed 
from  liability  to  overflow  by  dikes  across  the  water- channels  by  which  they  w(rc 
inundated.  Sny  island  in  Pike  co.,  Illinois,  so  reclaimed,  is  40  m  in  length.  Tlie 
American  bottom  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  90  m.  down  the  river,  witli  an 
average  breadth  of  6  miles.  Below  cape  Girardeau  (about  30  m.  above  the  mouth  of  tlu; 
Ohio),  on  the  w.  side,  the  whole  country  down  to  the  gulf  is  mostly  delta  for  an  average 
W'idtli  of  50  m. ;  and  in  high  floods  1;he  river  formerly  overflowed  nearly  all  the  surface 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  the  St.  Francis  rivers  in  s.e.  Missouri  and  eastern 
Arkansas,  filling  the  lakes  and  lagoons  of  that  region,  and  then  flowing  by  numberless 
channels  to  the  White  river  and  Arkansas  valleys,  the  bayou  Macon,  Washita,  Red  and 
Atchafalaya  rivers  into  the  gulf.  This  region  is  made  safe  from  floods  and  habitable 
only  by  levees.  The  Louisiana  delta  has  been  for  a  hundred  years  to  a  considerable 
extent  reclaimed  by  levees.  The  great  delta  on  the  east  side,  embracing  the  whole  area 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Yazoo,  about  60  m.  in  width,  ha's\bcen  partially  protected 
for  about  50  years,  while  the  protection  of  the  upper  portion  above  Memphis  is  a  more 
recent  undertaking. 

The  first  attempt  to  guard  the  lower  part  of  the  valle}^  against  the  river  floods  was  in 
1717,  when  the  French  governor,  De  la  Tour,  ordered  embankments  for  the  protection 
of  New  Orleans.     In  1728  the  French  planters  of  Louisiana  were  protecting  each  his 
own  water-front,  and  soon  after  combined  for  joint  work  by  neigiiborhoods  and  parishes.       | 
In  1828  the  state  of  Louisiana  began  to  take  rigorous  action  for  the  more  complete  pro-       '• 
tection  of  its  delta  lands.     In  1836  and  1838  several  of  the  great  side  channels  by  which 
inundations  had  come  were  closed  at  the  expense  of  the  counties,  and  the  question  of       ii 
the  closing  of  all  the  overflow  channels,  so  as  to  confine  the  stream  to  one  bed  in  all       |i 
stages  of  water,  was  the  subject  of  much  excited  difference  of  opinion.     The  closure 
party  prevailed,  and  one  by  one  the  side  outlets  of  the  Mississippi  were  cut  off  by  levees. 
so  that  by  1844  every  old  river  lake  inlet  for  600  m.  up  the  w^  bank  had  been  effectually 
closed.     The  results  were  even  more  satisfactory  than  had  been  expected,  so  Ihat  the 
levee  system  was  entered  upon  with  increased  spirit  by  the  states  bordering  the  river, 
and  the  aid  of  the  general  government  was  invoked  to  unify  the  w^ork.     Congress,  in 
1850,  ordered  thorough  topographical  and  hydrographic  surveys  of  the  whole  Mississippi 
delta,  under  the  direction  of  capt.  A.  A.  Humphreys  and  lieut.  H.  L.  Abbott,  who  began 
work   immediately;  but   the  report  was  not  submitted  until  Aug.,  1861      While  the 
U.  S.  government  were  thus  obtaining  complete  data  for  the  completion  of  the  whole 
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work,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  reclamation  of  the  vast  and  fertile  deltas  of  the 
river,  hut  with  reference  to  the  thorough  improvement  of  its  navigation  from  the  gulf  to 
its  upper  waters,  the  states  most  interested  in  the  levees  continued  work  upon  them  till 
checked  by  the  operations  of  the  rebellion  in  1862-64.  By  the  report  of  Humphreys  and 
Abbott,  in  1861.  it  appears  that  substantial  levees  had  been  constructed  on  the  e.  side  up 
to  the  n.  line  of  the  state  of  Mississippi,  including  one  of  great  magnitude  across  the 
Yazoo  p:iss — the  largest  of  all  the  outlets  closed;  and  that  above  on  the  e.  side  none  of 
great  magnitude  were  required.  On  the  w.  side  the  levees  had  been  completed  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  and  were  partially  completed,  including  the  line  25  m.  long 
opening  into  the  St.  Francis  valley. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  lower  Mississippi  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion. 
Louisiana  alone  had  expended  up  to  that  time  $18,000,000  on  the  levees  of  the  main 
river;  $5,000,000  more  on  its  great  side  outlets,  the  Atchafalaya,  Plaquemine,  and  La 
Fourche ;  and  $1,000,000  on  the  shore  of  the  lied  river.  The  slate  of  Arkansas  had  spent 
$1,000,000;  Mississippi,  on  her  water-front  of  444  m.,  $14,500,000;  and  the  state  of 
Missouri,  on  her  front  of  140  m.,  $1,640,000.  The  total  expenditure  by  individuals, 
parishes,  and  states  up  to  that  time,  on  about  2,000  m.  of  the  river  shore,  is  estimated  by 
C.  G.  Fershey,  of  New  Orleans,  at  upwards  of  $41,000,000,  williout  counting  the  cost  of 
its  maintenance.  The  report  of  Humphreys  and  Abbott,  in  1861,  recommended  confin- 
ing the  river  to  a  single  channel  and  making  the  levees  higher  at  all  points,  and  rela- 
tively as  follows:  atthe  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  3  ft.  above  the  highest  flood  ever  known 
(which  was  then  that  of  1858);  7  ft.  above  from  Osceola  to  Helena;  10  ft.  above  from 
Helena  to  ishmd  Xo.  71 ;  thence  down  to  Napoleon  8  ft. ;  thence  to  Lake  Providence  to 
be  increased  to  11  ft. ;  tlience  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  and  Red  River  Landing  to  be 
reduced  to  about  6  ft. ;  and  below  to  be  i-educed  graduall}'-  to  3  ft. ;  and  they  estimated  the 
co.St  of  carrying  out  this  recommendation  at  $17,000,000.  The  tendency  of  all  streams 
to  build  up  the  level  of  their  bottoms  by  bars  formed  at  their  mouths  was  met  by  a 
recommendation  to  construct  a  jetty  system  at  the  main  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  by 
which  its  depth  should  be  increased  ami  maintained. 

The  subject  of  levee  construction  was  again  taken  up  by  the  U.  S.  government  by  an 
act  of  June  22,  1874,  authorizing  president  Grant  to  appoint  a  board  of  commissioners  to 
make  a  full  report  on  the  best  system  for  the  permanent  reclamation  of  the  delta  basin 
of  the  jMississippi.  Maj.geu.  G.  K.  Warren  and  gen.  Humphreys  were  put  at  the  head 
of  the  commission,  and  re])orted,  Jan.  22,  1875,  substantially  the  recommendation  of  the 
preceding  report,  carried  further  up  the  great  tributaries  of  the  lower  Mississippi;  that 
the  general  government  should  make  and  enforce  the  laws  necessary  to  execute  and  pro- 
tect the  work;  and  that  the  work  .should  be  divided  "into  six  natural  drainage  districts, 
viz. :  1.  The  St.  Francis  bottom-lauds,  comprising  the  w.  bank  of  the  river  from  Cape 
Girardeau  to  Helena;  2.  the  White  river  bottom-lands,  lying  between  Helena  and  the 
mouth  of  tlie  Arkansas;  3.  the  Tensas  bottom  lands,  extending  from  the  Arkansas  to  the 
Red  river;  4.  the  Yazoo  bottom-lands,  lying  between  the  bluffs  below  Memphis  and 
Yif;ksburg  on  the  e.  bank;  5.  Louisiana  below  Red  river  on  the  w.  bank;  and  6.  Louisi- 
ana below  Baton  Rouge  on  the  e.  bank.  In  each  of  these  districts  the  commission 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  single  controlling  engineer,  with  full  power  in  his 
district,  subject  to  the  control  of  a  board  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  each  department. 
The  cost  of  the  entire  work  recommended  by  this  commission  by  districts  was  as  follows: 

ESTIMATES  FOR  PERMANENT   SYSTEM  OP   LEVEES. 

District.  Cubic  yards.  Cost  at  40  cts. 

-^  per  cubic  yard. 

St.  Francis  bottom-lands 17,265,000  $6,906,000 

White  river  bottom-lands 4,652,000  1,760,800 

Yazoo  bottom-lands 31,188,000  12.575,200 

Tensas  bottom-lands 36,690,000  14,676.000 

Louisiana  below  Red  river,  w.  bank 15,114,000  6,045,600 

Louisiana  below  Baton  Rouge,  e.  bank.    9,865,000  3,946,000 

Total 114,774,000  $45,909,600 

The  annual  cost  of  maintenance  is  estimated  a,t  $2,000,000.  The  length  of  levees 
estimated  on  is  1775  miles. 

The  conmiissioners  state  the  amount  of  land  reclaimed  and  to  be  reclaimed  by  this 
system  "  at  least  2,500,000  acres  of  sugar  land,  7,000,000  acres  of  the  best  cotton  land  in 
the  world,  and  not  less  than  1,000.600  acres  of  corn  land  of  unsurpassed  and  inex- 
haustible fertility."  Other  authorities  place  the  area  that  will  be  reclaimed  as  high  as 
23,000.000  acres  of  good  land.  This  probably  includes  the  swamps  that  may  be  subse- 
quently reclaimed. 

The  three  main  mouths  or  passes  of  the  river  to  the  gulf  diverge  where  the  river  has 
treble  its  mean  width,  that  is  about  7,500  ft.,  with  a  mean  de})th  of  about  26  feet.  It  is 
through  the  South  pass  that  the  n^cent  great  work  of  the  government  under  capt.  Fades 
has  been  done  to  deepen  and  confirm  the  main  channel,  and  prevent  the  rise  in  the  l(!vel 
of  the  bottojn  of  the  river.  The  outer  edge  of  the  bar  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  South 
pass  since  1838  was  found  to  have  pushed  into  the  gulf  about  300  ft.  a  year.     The  depth 
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of  the  gulf  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  river  is  from  300  to 
500  ft.,  the  course  of  the  main  or  South  pa&s  being  direct  towards  its  deeper  waters. 

The  report  from  which  these  facts  are  drawn  is  published  under  the  title  of  the 
Jleport  upon  the  Physics  and  Hydraulics  of  the  Mississippi  River,  by  capt.  A.  A.  Hum- 
phreys and  lieut.  H.  L.  Abbott;  Philadelpliia,  quarto,  1861. 

The  expenditures  of  the  general  government  on  the  Mississippi  have  been  as  follows: 

Mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  1836-56 $690,000 

Above  the  mouth,  1836-56 465,000 

Mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  1856-75 1,2:24,000 

Between  Illinois  and  Ohio  rivers 665,000 

Des  Moines  rapids 3,028,200 

Eock  Island  rapids 1,039,650 

Upper  Mississippi  and  falls  of  St.  Anthony 677,640 

Mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  June  1,  1875,  to  June  1,  1879 3,158,108 

Other  parts  of  the  river  during  the  same  time 1,561,100 

Total $12,508,698 

The  following  table  gives  the  relative  expenditures  in  several  portions  of  the  river 
since  June  1,  1875: 


Year. 

MississiDDi     Upper  Missis- 

Mississippi, 

Missouri,  and 

Arkansas. 

Rock    Island 
Rapids. 

Des  Moines 
Rapids. 

Falls  of  St. 
Anthony. 

1S7G -j 

1877 \ 

1878 \ 

1879 \ 

$233,108 
115,000 
121,000 

20,666 

500,'000 

75,000 

1,000,000 

i5',666 

79,000 
1,000,000 

$19,000 

25^666 

1,500 
25.000 
25;  000 
20,000 

4,600 
13,5tX) 
20,000 

4,000 
13,500 

$85,000 
70',566 

70"266 
70',266 

$50,000 

15,666 

i6",666 
i6',666 

$481,000 

'  105,666 

65,666 
65',666 

$100,000 
93,666 

20,666 
20,666 

Totals 

$3,158,108 

$171,200 

$295,900 

$85,000 

$776,000 

$233,000 

Total  expenditures  for  four  years  ending  June  1.  1879,  $4,719,208. 

The  deltas  of  the  low^er  Mississippi  are  everywhere  threaded  with  interlacing  bayous 
and  navigable  channels,  placing  every  cultivable  acre  of  their  lands  near  to  steamboat 
navigation,  one-tenth  of  the  land  being  estimated  as  taken  up  by  such  water  surfaces  or 
channels.  Below  lat,  31°  30'  the  sugar-cane  is  grown  on  the  delta  only.  Cotton  is 
grown  nearly  the  entire  length  of  it,  t)ut  most  advantageously  north  of  lat.  31°.  Corn 
and  sweet  potatoes  are  grown  in  every  part  of  its  whole  area,  and  in  the  northern  parts 
j^otatoes  and  the  cereals  do  well. 

The  timber  growing  in  the  delta  region  of  the  Mississippi  is  mostly  sycamore,  cypress, 
and  oak — the  fo^.-mer  margining  the  streams,  the  cypress  occupying  the  swamps,  and  the 
oaks  the  lands  not  liableto  frequent  inundation,  the  live  oak  being  principally  found 
within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  the  gulf. 

The  climate  of  the  Mississippi  valley  ranges  from  semi-arctic  to  semi-tropical.  At  the 
falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  above,  spirit  thermometers  must  be  employe<l  to  register  the 
extreme  low  temperature  in  winter,  which  often  t(nich(s  40°  Fahr.,  and  yet  the  extreme 
of  summer  heat  is  but  a  few  degrees  less  at  St.  Paul  than  at  New  Orleans,  97°  to  104°. 
The  range  betw^cen  the  extremes  is  about  65°  more  at  the  source  than  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.     The  annual  mean  temperature  at  New  Orleans  is  69°;  at  Cairo,  45°. 

For  the  history  of  the  discover}^  and  first  settlements  of  the  Mississippi,  see  De  Soto; 
Marquette,;  La  Salle;  Iberville;  New  Orleans;  St.  Louis;  St.  Paul,  etc.  For 
commerce  of  the  Mississippi,  see  New  Orleans;  Memphis;  and  St.  Louis.  For 
improvements  at  the  mouth,  see  Jetty. 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER,  Improvements  at  the  Mouth  of.     See  Jetty. 

MISSISSIPPI  SOUND,  a  narrow  strait  washing  the  coasts  of  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi from  Mobile  bay  to  Pearl  river — about  90  miles.  It  is  formed  and  separated  from 
the  gulf  of  Mexico  \>y  several  islands:  Dauphin,  Petit  Bois,  Horn,  Ship.  Cat,  and  the 
isle  an  Pied,  the  fifth  of  which  is  fortified.  It  is  moderately  deep,  generally  tranquil, 
and  is  navigated  chiefly  by  the  steamers  and  coasting  vessels  running  between  Mobile 
and  New^  Orleans  by  the  way  of  lake  Pontchartrain. 

MISSISSIPPI,  UNIVERSITY  of,  at  Oxford.  Lafayette  co.,  was  organized  in  1848. 
By  the  liberality  of  the  congress  of  1819,  Iavo  years  after  Mississippi  had  been  admitted  into 
the  union,  an  entire  townsliip  of  the  public  domain  within  the  state — 23,040  acres — was 
gmnted  to  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  seminary  of  learning.  The  title  to 
this  hmd  was,  by  act  of  congress,  vested  in  the  state  legislature,  in  trust,  for  the  support 
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of  tho  institution.  The  trust  was  accepted  by  tlie  legislature,  and,  in  pursuance  of  tl:e 
spirit  and  intent  of  tlie  act,  "  lauds  of  great  vidue"  Avere  selected  by  the  state,  and,  in  due 
lime,  ook  of  the  06  sections  were  sold.  Upon  tliis  foundation  the  university  Avas  eslab- 
lislied,  and,  when  it  was  located  at  Oxford,  the  citizens  of  Lafayette  co.  gave  it  a  section 
of  laud  as  a  site  for  its  building.s.  The  endowment  amounts  to  the  sum  of  }5-'540.000,  and 
the  annual  income  to  more  than  $32,000.  It  has  10  buildings,  which,  with  Ihei'-  con- 
tents, are  valued  at  $300,000.  Tlie  libraries  contain  over  6,000  volumes,  which  have  been 
carefully  selected  with  the  view  of  supplying  all  the  needs  of  classical,  scientific,  and 
law  students.  With  physical,  chemical,  and  electrical  apparatus,  and  with  cabinets 
of  minerals,  rocks,  and  shells,  and  other  fossils,  the  university  is  well  supplied.  The 
geological  department  has  a  fine  collection  of  accurate  maps  and  charts,  and  geologi- 
cal reports  of  the  various  state  surveys.  The  herbarium  contains  specimens  of  all  the 
forms  of  vegetable  life  indigenous  to  Mississippi  and  some  of  the  adjoining  states. 
Zoology  is  rendered  more  interesliug  and  intelligible  by  maps  showing  the  geographical 
distribution  of  animals,  and  by  a  collection  of  vertebrates  which  is  increased  every  year. 
This  department  also  possesses  maps  showing  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants. 
The  university  comprehends  three  general  departments:  1.  That  of  preparatory  euuca- 
tion;  2.  Thatof  science,  literature,  and  the  arts;  3.  Thatof  professional  education,  embrac- 
ing for  the  present  only  a  school  of  law,  with  1  professor  and  5  lecturers.  The  numl)er  of 
professors  (1880)  is  8;  tutors,  3;  1  principal  of  high-school  and  2  assistants;  students  in 
all  the  departments,  including  the  preparatory,  392;  alumni,  482.  Alexander  P.  Slew- 
ait,  chancellor. 

MISSOU'LA,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Montana,  having  the  British  possessions  on  the  n.,  and  the 
state  line  of  Idaho  for  its  w.  and  s.  boundary;  20.01il  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  2,533 — 1843  of 
American  birth,  610  colored.  Its  surface  is  diversified  by  river,  lake,  and  mounlain, 
having  the  Rocky  mountains  on  the  e.  and  the  Bitter  Root  mountains  on  its  w.  border. 
It  is  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  Clarke's  fork  of  the  Columbia  river,  the  Kootenay,. 
the  Maple,  and  the  Bitter  Root  or  St.  Mary's  rivers,  and  by  Flathead  lake,  the  largest 
body  of  water  in  the  territory,  10  m.  wide  and  25  m.  long.  A  large  proportion  is  covered 
with  timber,  but  the  soil  of  the  valleys,  especially  the  Bitter  Root,  is  remaikably  fertile, 
producing  wheat,  barley,  oals,  potatoes,  and  dairy  pi'cducts.  Fruit-trees  are  largely 
imported  from  the  states,  and  grow  with  very  little  care.  Live  stock  is  raised  in  large 
numbers.  Gold  is  abundant,  and  worked  principally  by  placer-mining.  County  seat, . 
Missoula  * 

iMISSOURI  (ante)  was  a  part  of  the  vast  territory  claimed  by  the  French  as  original: 
diseoverers  and  settlers,  which,  in  the  grant  of  Louis  XIY.  in  1712,  was  called  Louisiana. 
The  states  of  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  wei-e  also  a  part  of  this  great' 
region,  the  northern  portion  of  which  v>'as  called  upper  Louisiana.  As  early  as  1720  the 
lead  mines  of  Missouri  attracted  attention,  but  it  was  not  until  1755  that  the  first  settle- 
ment in  the  territory  was  made  at  St.  Genevieve.  In  1762  France  ceded  all  that  portion 
of  the  territory  w.  of  the  Mississippi  to  Spain,  and  that  on  the  e.  to  England.  In  1800  ' 
the  region  w.  of  the  ^Mississippi  was  reti-oceded  by  Spain  to  France,  and  in  1803  it  was  sold  . 
by  the  latter  to  the  United  States.  In  1755  St.  Louis  was  known  as  a  fur-trade  stati(m, 
with  less  than  1000  inhabitants,  while  St.  Genevieve  had  about  half  that  number.  These 
and  the  smaller  settlements  grew  very  slowly  until  Louisiana  and  upper  Louisiana  alike- • 
came  into  possession  of  the  United  States.  The  vast  region  was  then  divided  by  con- 
gress into  the  territory  of  Orleans  and  the  district  of  Louisiana — Missouri  being  included 
m  the  latter,  which  in  1805  was  erected  by  congress  into  a  territory,  with  St.  Louis  iis  its 
seat  of  government.  In  1812,  when  a  part  of  the  territor}^  of  Orleans  was  admitted  as  a 
state  to  the  union  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  the  name  of  the  territory  of  Louisiana 
was  changed  to  ^Missouri.  The  limits  on  the  w.  were  enlarged  from  time  to  time  by 
treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes.  In  1810  the  population  numbered  20,845,  of  wiiom  ail 
but  1500  were  within  the  present  limits  of  Missouri.  Ik  1817  the  total  population  hav- 
ing increased  to  60,000,  while  St.  Louis  was  a  town  of  5,000  inhabitants,  the  territtn-ial 
legislature  asked  leave  of  congress  to  frame  a  constitution  with  a  view  to  the  admission 
of  the  territory  into  the  union  as  a  state.  This  application  led  to  a  fierce  excitement, 
not  only  in  congress,  but  throughout  the  country.  A  very  large  number  of  the  pcopU; 
of  the  free  states  were  earnestly  opposed  to  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  states  to  the  • 
union,  while  the  people  of  the  slave  states  were  resolved  that  Missouri  should  not  be 
excluded  on  this  account.  The  subject  was  debated  in  congress  with  such  heat  that 
many  citizens  were  alarmed  lest  it  should  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  the  union.  Indeed,  it 
was  openly  declared  by  some  of  the  champions  of  slavery  that  the  country  would  be 
di*<rupted  and  the  national  government  overthrown  if  the  petition  of  Missouri  were 
rcjccied.  These  threats  so  terrified  some  of  the  northern  representativTs  that  they 
yielded  to  the  southern  demands,  and  Missouri  was  admitted  to  the  union  iu'  1820  under 
conditions  set  forth  in  wh;it  has  ever  since  been  known  as  "  the  iMissouri  compromise." 
and  which,  as  an  offset  for  the  addition  of  another  sl:;ve  stale  to  the  u-nion,  solemnly 
••nnctcd  that  the  system  of  slavery  should  be  forever  excluded  from  all  that  p;irt  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  lying  n.  of  36"  30'.  Tlie  admission  was  consummated  by 
••I  presidential  proclamation  dated  Aug.  10,  1821.  The  growth  of  the  state  was  thencc- 
fortl;  rapid.     At  the  time  of  the  rebellion  in  1861  the  people  were  abwit^equally  divided 
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in  s-entiment,  one  portion  adhering  to  the  union,  tlie  other  to  the  southern  conferlerp.e\'. 
The  slruu-gle  between  these  two  ]);irties  was  very  severe.  The  frienrls  of  secession,  hav- 
ing conirol  of  the  state  senate,  induced  that  body  to  call  ast.".te  convention,  but  tlie  body 
so  siinitnoned  proved  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  union,  and  t'ne  scheme  of  the 
secessionists  was  defeated.  Union  troops  having  entered  the  state  in  considerable  nuni 
bers,  gov.  Jackson,  June  12,  1861,  issued  a  proclamation  calling  into  service  50,000  of 
tlie  state  militia  "for  the  purpose  of  repelling  invasion,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  citizens."  The  governor,  in  thus  assuming  that  the 
presence  of  the  union  troops  was  an  "  invasion"  of  the  rights  of  the  slate,  endangering  the 
lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  citizens,  proclaimed  himself  in  rebelhon  against  the 
national  government.  Gen.  Lyon,  with  a  force  of  1500  men,  having  taken  possession  of 
.jefferyon  City,  the  capital,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  and  gov.  Jackson  and  the 
other  secession  state  olhcers  having  tied,  the  state  convention  again  assembled,  and  on 
July  30  tilled  with  loyal  men  the  vacancies  thus  created.  On  Aug.  1  the  new  gov- 
ernor (Gamble)  was  inaugurated,  and  on  the  5th  the  deposed  governor  issued  from  New 
Madrid  a  proclamation  that  the  state  was  out  of  the  union.  Confederate  troops  in  large 
numbers  having  assembled  in  the  s.w.  part  of  the  state,  gen.  Lyon  advanced  from  Boone- 
viile  to  Springfield  to  resist  them,  A  battle  took  place  Aug.  10,  in  which  gen.  Lyon 
was  killed.  The  union  forces,  under  gen.  Sigel,  retired  to  Rolla.  On  Aug.  1  gen. 
Fremont,  commanding  the  department  of  the  west,  declared  martial  law  throughout  tlie 
r>tate.  Aug.  20  the  rebel  general  Price  compelled  the  federal  forces,  numbering  3,000, 
to  retire  from  Lexington.  Fremont  thereupon  hastened  from  St.  Louis  to  Jelferson  City. 
bu.t  the  confederates,  numbering  20,000,  under  gen.  Price,  retreated  to  Springtield  and 
still  further  south.  Fremoiit  thereupon  moved  to  the  s.w.  in  five  divisions,  under  gens, 
ilunter,  Pope,  Sigel,  Asboth,  and  McKinstry.  Nov.  2  Fremont  v^-as  succee'ded  by 
gen.  Hunter,  and  on  the  ISth  gen.  Halleck  took  command  of  the  western  department. 
Meanwhile  a  quorum  of  the  legislature  elected  before  the  contest  began,  having  assem- 
l>led  at  Neosho,  Newton  co.,  passed  an  act  declaring  the  state  to  be  a  part  of  the  confed- 
eracy. Early,  however,  in  1862  a  strong  federal  force  under  gen.  Curtis  drove  the 
confederates  into  Kansas.  During  the  rest  of  the  5^ear  the  state  was  disturbed  by  a  guer- 
rilla war,  kept  up  by  secessionists  wlio  had  not  removed  within  the  confederate  lines.  In 
the  summer  of  1863  the  state  convention  elected  in  1861,  and  which  had  been  kept  alive 
by  successive  adjournments,  passed  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  emancipation  of  all  lh(; 
slaves  of  tise  state  in  1870.  In  1864  gen.  Price  again  invaded  Missouri,  threatening  St. 
Louis,  and  traversing  a  large  part  of  the  state ;  but  he  was  soon  driven  back  again  to 
Arkansas.  The  first  state  election  since  the  war  was  held  Nov.  4,  18G4,  and  on  Jan.  6, 
1865,  a  state  convention  assembled  in  St.  Louis  and  framed  a  new  constitution,  which  in 
tlie  following  June  was  ratified  by  the  people  by  a  vote  of  43,670  to  41,808.  During  the 
war  the  state  furnished  to  the  federal  armies  more  than  108,000  troops.  In  1869  the  leg- 
islature ratified,  by  a  large  majority,  the  15th  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  population  of  the  state  in  1875,  according  to  a  state  census,  was  a 
little -short  of  2,000,000.     Pop.  '80,  2,168,804. 

Tfke  Missouri  river,  flowing  across  the  state  from  w.  to  e.,  divides  It  into  two  parts, 
thf  largest  of  which  lies  s.  of  that  stream.  This  portion  of  the  state  presents  a  consider- 
a])le' variety  of  surface.  Extensive  bottom-lands  lie  along  the  Mississippi  from  cape  Girar- 
<leau  to  the  Arkansas  river.  In  these  lands  are  many  lakes  and  lagoons,  with  islands 
never  submerged  by  the  highest  floods.  In  them  also  are  many  almost  impenetrable 
swamps,  tilled  with  heavy  growth  of  cjqDress,  The  most  notable  of  these  is  the  Great 
swamp,  extending  from  a  point  near  cape  Girardeau  s.  100  m. ;  and  then  reaching  far 
into  Arkansas.  These  bottom-lands,  if  reclaimed  and  protected  from  overflow,  would, 
no  doubt,  be  highly  productive.  From  a  point  a  little  below  cape  Girardeau,  northward 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi  is  bordered  by  highlands,  which,  between 
St.  Genevieve  and  the  Maramec,  take  the  shape  of  solid  limestone  bluffs,  rising  from  2Z0 
to  380  ft.  above  the  river.  From  these  highlands  westward  across  the  whole  state,  the 
land  is  high  and  broken,  but  growing  less  precipitous  as  the  Osage  river  is  ai)proached. 
In  the  s.w.  part  of  the  state  are  the  Ozark  mountains,  or  hills,  lying  not  in  continuous 
ranges,  but  in  isolated  knobs  and  peaks,  rising  occasionally  from  500  to  1000  ft,,  and 
presenting  occasionally  perpendicular  cliffs  of  sandstone.  The  river  valleys  are  moder- 
ately fertile,  but  subject  to  overflow,  while  the  soil  upon  the  hills  is  shallow.  This  part 
of  the  state  is  but  sparsely  populated.  The  region  n.  of  the  Missouri,  and  botuided  on 
the  w.  by  the  same  stream,  is  generally  level  or  undulating,  except  at  points  where  it  is 
intersected  by  the  smaller  rivers  with  their  outlying  hills.  The  bottom  lands  on  tlie  Mis 
souri  and  the  Mississippi  are  exceedingly  fertile.  Woodlands  girt  the  streams,  while  the 
ujilands  are  prairies,  destitute  of  timber,  but  possessing  a  very  productive  soil. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  state  are  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri;  the  former 
washing  the  entire  e.  boundary  from  n.  to  s.,  and  presenting  a  shore  line  of  470  m. :  tlie 
latter  forming  the  w\  boundary  for  nearly  200  m.  from  the  Iowa  line  to  Kansas  City,  at 
wjiich  point  it  turns  eastward,  flowing  across  the  state  in  a  tortuous  course  for  more  tlwin 
250  m.  to  the  Mississippi.  These  great  streams  are  navigable  at  all  times,  except  wnen 
obstructed  by  ice.  The  Osage,  one  of  the  s.  affluents  of  the  jMissouri,  is  navigable  for 
small  steamboats  haU'  the  year.  The  St.  Francis,  White,  Black,  Current,  Gasconade. 
Grand,  and  Chariton  are  navigable  for  small  boats  at  high  water,  usually  in  eariy  sum- 
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mer,  Amonix  the  prliifipal  streiims  of  th(?  class  not  navi^^ablo  arc  the  Fabius,  Salt,  South 
Graud,  Nodaway,  Platle,  Spring,  Sac,  Miangua,  C'uivre,  Piuey,  Maramcc,  and  Castor 
livers. 

The  mineral  productions  of  Missouri  are  various  and  rich.  Gold  is  found  in  the  drift 
sands  of  the  n.,  and  silver  in  coml)ination  with  lead  in  the  galena  and  other  ores.  Iron 
in  some  form  is  found  in  every  county,  and  in  some  places  the  sup[)ly  is  inexhaustible  and 
of  the  richest  quality.  There  are  extensive  bog  ores  in  the  s.e.  part  of  the  state,  and  the 
specular  oxide  is  found  in  v;ist  masses  in  the  Iron  mountain,  Shepherd  mountain,  Simon 
mountain,  Pilot  Knob,  and  otiier  places.  Lead  exists  in  immense  quantities  in  two  great 
fields,  one  in  the  s.e.,  the  other  in  the  s.w.  part  of  the  state.  The  lead  production  of 
3Iissouri  is  larger  than  that  of  all  the  other  states  of  the  union.  Copper  is  also  found  in 
abundance  in  many  places,  and  was  formerly  mined  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  since 
the  discoveries  of  this  metal  on  lake  Superior  these  mines  have  been  neglected.  Nickel 
and  cobalt  are  found  at  mine  La  Motte  and  the  St.  Joseph  mines,  and  zinc  is  abundant 
in  s.e.  and  s.w.  ^lissouri.  Carbonate  of  lime,  gypsum,  mica,  hornblende,  asbestus,  bitu- 
men, fire-clays,  glass-sand,  hydraulic  lime  and  cement,  polishing-stone,  saltpeter,  build- 
iug-stone,  granite,  sandstone,  marbles,  etc.,  are  abundant.  The  coal  fields  embrace  about 
one-third  of  the  whole  area  of  the  state.  The  coal  is  various  in  kind  and  quality,  from 
conmion  bituminous  to  the  best  cannel.  Much  of  it  is  adapted  to  smelting  purposes,  and 
to  the  use  of  locomotives  and  stationary  engines.  There  are  in  the  state  a  great  number 
of  mineral  springs,  sulphurous,  chalybeate,  and  saline.  The  salt  springs  of  Howard, 
county  contain  from  800  to  1200  grains  of  salt  to  the  gallon. 

The  forests  of  Missouri  are  so  extensive  that  wild  animals  are  numerous.  Among 
them  are  bears,  panthers,  wild-cats,  wolves,  foxes,  raccoons,  and  opossums.  Deer,  rab- 
bits, hares,  and  squirrels  are  abundant.  Wild-turkeys,  pigeons,  quails,  and  prairie  hens 
are  in  great  numbers;  song-birds  and  birds  of  gay  plumage  are  numerous,  and  eagles, 
vultures,  hawks,  etc.,  prey  upon  the  smaller  birds.  In  the  sv/ampy  regions  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, wild-geese,  ducks,  herons,  swans,  etc.,  abound.  Snakes,  lizards,  toads,  frogs, 
and  turtles  are  also  numerous. 

The  climate  of  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  the  river  bottoms  and  swampy  regions 
of  the  s.e.,  is  generally  healthful,  though  subject  to  great  extremes  of  temperature.  The 
summers  are  long,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  about  76°,  the  mercury  sometimes  mark- 
ing 9y.  The  winters  are  cold  and  raw,  with  piercing  winds,  and  a  mean  temperature  of 
about  34',  sinking  at  times  to  12°. 

The  soils  of  the  state  present  a  great  variety.  The  alluvial  deposits  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Missouri  are  very  rich  and  productive.  The  swamps,  when  drained,  yield 
enormous  crops.  The  prairies  of  the  n.w.  are  very  fertile,  having  lost  little  of  their  pro- 
ductive qualities  after  30  years  of  culture.  The  mixed  prairie  and  rolling  lands  n.  of  the 
^lissouri,  on  the  e.  side,  produce  wheat  and  tobacco  of  the  best  quality.  They  are  also 
good  for  fruits.  The  lands  in  the  s.w\  part  of  the  state  are  good  for  grapes,  peaches, 
pears,  and  apples,  and  for  most  of  the  cereals.  The  least  productive  soil  in  the  state  is 
in  the  region  between  s.w.  ^Missouri  and  the  swampy  lands  on  the  Mississippi.  This  region 
is  traversed  by  the  Ozark  mountains,  and  much  of  it  lies  at  an  elevation  of  from  1200  to 
1500  ft.  above  the  sea.  Some  of  the  valleys  are  rich,  but  the  hills  are  only  moderately 
l)roductive.  Near  the  Arkansas  line  is  a  narrow  belt  of  fair  cotton  land.  Only  about 
one-third  of  the  area  of  the  state  is  cultivated,  and  much  of  the  uncultivated  portion  is 
heavily  timbered.  The  trees  most  common  are  the  cottonw^ood,  hickory,  l)lack  walnut, 
Oi\k  of  many  varieties,  ash,  walnut,  sugar-maple,  hackberry,  elm,  sassafras,  dogivood, 
ce<lar,  cypress,  poplar,  sw^eet  gum,  etc.,  and,  near  the  Arkansas  border,  pine. 

In  1870  there  were  in  Missouri  21,707,220  acres  of  land  in  farms,  of  which  9,130.615 
acres  were  improved  and  12,576,605  unimproved.  The  estimated  value  of  farms  was 
^«31I2.908,047;  of  farming  implements  and  machinery,  $15,596,426;  value  of  farm  pro- 
ductions, $103,035,759;  of  orchard  products,  $2,617',463;  of  market-gardens,  $406,655; 
Avaues  paid,  $8,797,487;  forest  products,  $793,343;  value  of  home  manufactures, 
$1,737,606;  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter,  $23,626,784;  value  of  all  live 
s'or;k.  ;r84,285.273;  number  of  horses,  493,969;  mules  and  asses,  111,502;  milch  cows, 
398,515;  working  oxen,  65,825;  other  cattle,  689.355;  sheep,  1,352,001;  swine,  2,306,430. 
The  wlie.'it  crop  was  14,315,926  bushels;  rye,  559.532  bushels;  corn,  66,034,075  bushels; 
oats.  16,578.313  bushels;  barlev.  269,240  "bushels;  buckwheat,  36,252  bushels;  tobacco, 
12,320,483  lbs. ;  cotton,  1,246  bales;  wool,  3,649,390  lbs. ;  peas  and  beans,  43,986  bushels; 
Irish  pot:itoes,  4,238,361  bushels;  sweet-potatoes,  241,253  bushels;  hay  sold,  615,611  tons; 
milk  sold.  857,704  gallons;  clover  seed.  2.494  bushels;  hops,  19.297  lbs.;  hemp,  2,816 
tons;  flax,  16,6131bs.;  flax  seed.  10,391  bushels;  wine,  326, 173 gallons;  butter,  14,455,825 
lbs.;  cheese,  204,090  lbs. ;  maple  sugar,  116,980  lbs. ;  maple  molasses,  16.347  gallons;  sor- 
ghum mola.-..ses,  1,730,171  gallons;  beeswax,  35,248  lbs.;  honev,  1,156,444  lbs.  In  1878 
the  live-stock  statistics  were:  Mules,  191.900,  valued  at  $8,324,"622;  oxen  and  other  cat- 
tle. 1.632,400,  valued  at  $24,382,080;  swine,  2,817,000,  valued  at  $6,226,896;  horses, 
627,300,  v:ilued  at  $25,022,997;  cows.  516,200,  valued  at  $9,188,360,  sheep,  1,296,400, 
valued  at  $2,061,276;  total  value  of  live  stock,  $75,208,231. 

The  statistics  of  manufactures  in  the  stale  in  1870  are  a«  follow\s:  Number  of  estab- 
lishments, 11,871;  persons  employed,  65.354,  of  whom  55,904  were  males  above  16 — 
3,884  females  above  16,  and  5,533  were  k-low  t])at  rge;  capital  invested,  $80,257,244; 
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wages  paid,  $31,055,445;  products,  $206,213,429.  The  principal  branches  of  manufac- 
ture, with  the  value  of  their  products  respectively,  were:  Blacksmithing,  $2,257,211; 
agricultural  implements,  $1,588,108;  bags  other  than  paper,  $5,037,250;  boots  and  shoes, 
$4,099,552;  bakery  products,  $3,100,053;  brick,  $3,148,884;  bridge-building,  $2,072,620; 
carpentering  and  building,  $15,561,086  ;  railroad  cars,  $2,200,150  ;  carriages,  etc., 
$3,253,734;  men's  clothing,  $7,271,962;  women's  clothing,  $1,080,170;  coutectionerv, 
$1,274,855;  cooperage,  $2,234,581;  flouring  and  grist-mill  products,  $31,837,352;  furni- 
ture, $3,303,024;  iron,  forged  and  rolled,  $1,455,000;  pig-iron,  $2,991,618;  iron  castings. 
$1,182,255;  stoves,  heaters,  and  hollow  ware,  $2,981,350;  distilled  liquors,  $6,519,548; 
lumber,  planed  and  sawed,  $7,220,452;  sugar  refined,  $4,135,250;  animal  oil,  $4,100,000; 
patent  medicines  and  compounds,  $2,073,875;  printing  and  publishing,  $3,837,250;  sad- 
dlery and  harness,  $5,424,635;  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  $2,563,416;  soap  and  candles, 
$1,794,100;  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  $2,945,460;  tobacco  in  all  forms,  $10,415,604. 

The  mining  industries  of  Missouri,  with  their  products  respectively,  in  1870  were: 
Coal,  $2,011,820;  iron  ore,  $491,496;  lead,  $201,885;  stone,  $767,312— total,  $3,472,518; 
capital  invested,  $3,489,250;  persons  employed,  3,423.  The  lead  product  of  1873  was 
27,676,320,  valued  at  $1,902,747.  The  lead  industry  of  St.  Louis  amounts  to  nearly 
$5,000,000.  The  iron  ore  mined  in  the  state  in  1872  was  509,200  tons;  pig-iron  produced 
in  the  same  year,  87,176  tons;  zinc  ores  raised,  11,582,440  lbs.  The  wine  products  of 
the  state  are  believed  to  have  been  nearly  or  quite  quadrupled  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  within  the  state  in  1875  was  3,521;  the  main  lines 
being  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Northern,  the  Pacific  of  Missouri,  and  branches, 
the  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain,  and  branches,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the  Kansas 
City,  St.  Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs,  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph,  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Texas.  The  cost  of  roads  and  equipments  was  $141,791,312.  The  railroad  assess- 
ment  of  the  state  for  taxes  in  1879  amounted  to  $26,270,096.  The  total  earnings  of  the 
roads  in  1878  amounted  to  $22,415,500.  There  is  a  total  of  about  1000  m.  of  steel-rail 
track  in  the  state. 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  state  in  1877  was  $17,248,000.  The  amount  of  property  in 
the  state  subject  to  taxation  was  $614,716,333,  of  which  about  $30,000,000  was  railroad 
property. 

The  commerce  of  Missouri  is  extensive.  Under  the  act  allowing  foreign  merchandise 
to  be  taken  in  bond  direct  to  interior  ports,  a  large  trade  has  sprung  up  in  St.  Louis, 
amounting  in  1873  to  $1,167,690.  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas  City  are  also  ports  of  delivery, 
belonging  to  the  department  of  Louisiana.  A  great  portion  of  the  produce  not  only  of 
this  state,  but  of  other  portions  of  the  northwest,  passes  through  St.  Louis  on  its  way  to 
market,  making  that  city  the  center  of  a  vast  domestic  trade. 

In  1875  there  were  in  the  state  35  national  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $9,195,300,  and  a 
circulation  of  $5,908,379.  There  were  at  the  same  time  45  state  banks,  with  a  capital 
of  $9,300,000,  and  56  savings  banks,  with  capital  and  deposits  amounting  to  $9,118,306: 
also  92  private  banking-houses.  The  number  of  fire  and  marine  insurance  companies  in 
1874  was  35,  of  which  18  were  mutual.  The  number  of  life  insurance  companies  ^^  as  5, 
of  which  2  were  mutual;  the  3  joint-stock  companies  had  an  aggregate  capital  of  $616,300, 
and  the  r.ssets  of  all  the  companies  amounted  to  $12,589,884. 

The  school  system  of  Missouri  ranks  among  the  best.  In  St.  Louis,  and  some  of  the 
other  cities,  the  schools  are  carefully  managed,  and  of  an  excellent  character.  The 
report  of  the  state  superintendent  for  Jan.  1,  1875,  gives  the  following  statistics:  Num- 
ber of  school  districts,  7,483;  school-houses,  7,224,  valued  (aside  from  those  of  St.  Louis) 
at  $4,188,337;  school  property  in  the  whole  state,  $6,774,506;  number  of  schools,  7,461 
primary,  86  high,  and  282  colored — total,  7,829;  number  of  teachers,  males,  6.281; 
females,  3,395 — total,  9,676;  average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers,  $39.87;  of  female 
teachers,  $30.36.  The  school  funds  of  the  state  amount  to  $3,037,440.  The  district 
school-tax  in  1874  produced  the  sum  of  $1,514,387.  The  whole  amount  expended  for 
Bchool  purposes  in  the  state  in  that  year,  outside  of  St.  Louis,  was  $2,189,860.  The 
number  of  persons  of  school  age  in  the  state  (5  to  21)  was  708,354,  of  whom  38,447  were 
colored.  There  were  three  normal  schools  for  white  teachers,  one  at  Kirksviile  in  the  u. 
part  of  the  state,  one  at  Warrensbu!-g,  in  the  s.,  and  one  at  Cape  Girardeau,  in  tlie  s.e. 
Colored  teachers  are  trained  at  the  Lincoln  institute.  The  institutions  for  higher  edu- 
cation are  the  university  of  Missouri  at  Columbia,  with  collegiate,  normal,  agricultural, 
and  mechanical,  mining  and  metallurgical,  legal,  medical,  and  chemical  departments; 
Washington  university  (non-sectarian)  at  St.  Louis,  with  an  endowment  of  $200,000,  and 
buildings  and  grounds  valued  at  $500,000;  college  of  Christian  brothers,  at  St.  Louis. 
Roman  Catholic;  St.  Louis  university,  Roman" Catholic;  McGee  college,  at  College 
Mound.  Cumberland,  Presbyterian;  Christian  university  at  Canton,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Disciples;  Central  college  at  Fayette,  Soutliern  Methodist;  Hannibal  college  ^\t 
Hannibal  ;  Drury  college  at  Springfield.  Congregational;  St.  Joseph's  college  at  St. 
Joseph,  Roman  Catholic;  St.  Paul's  college  at  Palmyra,  Protestant  Episcopal;  St.  Vin- 
cent's college  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Roman  Catholic;  Lewis  college,  Glasgow,  Methodist; 
William  Jewell  college  at  Liberty,  Baptist;  Woodland  college  at  Independence,  Disci- 
ples; Westminster  college  at  Fulton,  Presbyterian.  There  are  4  theological  schools, 
belonging  respectively  to  the  Lutherans,  Koivinn  Catholics.  Presbyterians,  and  Bajitists; 
2  schools  of  law;  5  of  medicine,  1  one  of  v>  hicli  is  homeoptithic;  1  school  of  pharmacy. 
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and  1  of  dentistry.     Tliere  arc  numerous  academies,  seminaries  for  girls,  and  other  pri- 
vate schools  of  a  iiigh  character,  most  of  them  under  the  control  of  some  religious  sect. 

The  public  institutions  for  special  classes  are  tlie  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at 
Fulton;  the  scliool  for  the  blind  at  St.  Louis;  the  state  lunatic  asylum  at  Fulton;  tlie 
state  penitentiary  at  Jefferson  City;  13  orphan  asylums,  8  of  tiieni  under  Roman  Cath- 
olic control;  an  industrial  school  for  girls,  and  a  home  for  the  fiiendless,  at  St,  Louis. 

The  libraries  of  the  state  in  1870  numbered  5,645,  and  contained  in  all  1,065,038  vol- 
umes; 1,742  of  these  libraries,  containing  498,996  volumes,  were  public;  and  3,903,  con- 
taining 566,642  volumes,  were  private. 

The  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  1870  was  279,  of  which  21  were  dailies, 
5  triweeklies,  225  w^eeklies,  3  semi-monthlies,  23  monthlies,  and  1  quarterly.  In  1873 
the  whole  number  had  increased  to  289. 

The  number  of  church  organizations  in  1874  w'as  4,537;  of  church  edifices,  3,369; 
value  of  church  property,  $13,002,900;  number  of  chiu'ch  members,  264,673.  The  chief 
denominations,  in  numerical  order,  are:  Methodists,  Baptists,  Disciples,  Presbyterians, 
Roman  Catholics,  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  Lutherans, 
Episcopalians,  Congregationalists,  Freewill  Baptists,  German  Reformed,  Unitarians, 
Evangelical  association,  Jews,  Swedenborgians,  Friends. 

The  capital  of  the  state  is  Jefferson  City.  The  principal  city,  St.  Louis,  is  the  largest 
in  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  next  largest  cities  and  towns  in  the  state  are  Kansas  City, 
St.  Joseph,  Hannibal,  St.  Charles,  Springfield,  Sedalia,  and  Lexington. 

The  constitution  now  in  force  was  adopted  in  1875.  Tlie  governor  and  other  state  ofii- 
cers  are  elected  for  a  term  of  4  years.  The  state  election  occurs  biennially  on  the  Tues- 
day next  following  the  first  Monday  in  November.  The  legislature,  composed  of  a  sen- 
ate and  house  of  representatives,  meets  biennially  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  first 
day  of  January.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  5  judges,  elected  by  the  people  for  a 
term  of  10  years,  the  oldest  in  commission  being  chief -justice.  The  legislature  divides 
the  state  into  such  a  number  of  circuits  as  it  may  judge  the  public  convenience  requires, 
and  the  circuit  court  is  composed  of  one  judge  for  each  of  such  circuits,  elected  by  the 
people  of  said  circuit  for  a  term  of  12  years.  The  judges  of  the  county  courts  are 
elected  by  the  several  counties,  as  are  also  the  judges  of  probate.  The  compensation 
of  the  governor,  state  officers,  members  of  the  legislature,  and  of  the  judges  of  the  courts, 
is  fixed  by  the  legislature.     Special  courts  are  provided  for  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

The  electoral  votes  of  Missouri  for  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States 
liave  been  cast  as  follows:  1824,  3  for  Clay  and  Jackson;  1828,  3  for  Jackson  and  Cal- 
houn; 1832,  4  for  Jackson  and  VanBuren;  1836,  4  for  Van  Buren  and  Johnson;  1840,  4 
for  Van  Buren  and  Johnson;  1844,  7  for  Polk  and  Dallas;  1848,  7  for  Cass  and  Butler; 
1852,  9  for  Pierce  and  King;  1856,  9  for  Buchanan  and  Breckenridge;  1860,  9  for  Doug- 
las and  H.  V.  Johnson;  18o4,  11  for  Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson;  1868,  11  fot  Grant 
;md  Colfax;  1872,  6  for  T.  A.  Hendricks,  8  for  B.  Gratz  Brown,  and  1  for  David  Davis, 
for  president;  and  6  for  B.  Gratz  Brown,  5  for  G.  W.  Julian,  3  for  J.  M.  Palmer,  and  1 
for  W.  S.  Groesbeck  for  vice-president ;  1876,  15  for  Tilden  and  Hendricks;  1880,  15  for 
Hancock  and  English. 

^HSSOU'RIA  INDIAN'S,  or  Missouris,  a  tribe  thus  named  by  the  Illinois  Indians, 
but  whose  designation  for  themselves  was  Nudarcha.  They  were  inhabitants  of  the 
region  of  the  lower  ^Missouri,  and  allies  of  the  Illinois,  and  afterwards  of  the  French.  In 
1725  some  of  the  chiefs  of  this  tribe  went  to  France  with  the  French  commander  De 
Boar'zmont.  and  a  sergeant  in  the  command  of  the  latter  married  a  girl  of  the  tribe. 
Yet  this  did  not  prevent  the  Missourias  from  assaulting  their  allies,  and  the  French— a  fort 
on  an  island  in  the  river— was  attacked  by  them,  and  the  entire  force  massacred.  The 
Fn'n(;h  ;uid  ^Alissourias  afterwards  resumed  their  friendly  relations,  but  the  tribe  never 
willingly  accepted  the  English.  They  became  greatly  reduced,  however,  by  small-pox 
and  otherwise,  and  in  1805,  when  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  in  their  countrv,  they  num])er('d 
only  ab')ut  300  souls.  They  abandoned  their  old  camping-ground  and  dwelt  with  the 
O.to-s,  and  l)ot]i  these  tribes  were  eventually  removed  to  the  Big  Blue.  Their  number, 
waieh  was  70S  in  1862,  had  been  reduced,  ten  years  later,  to  464. 

MISSOURI  C:OMPROMISE,  the  proviso  contained  in  the  bill  admittinj?  Missouri 
into  the  union,  Feb.  28,  1821.  Up  to  the  time  when  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Missouri 
was  brought  before  congress  in  tho  session  of  1818-19,  an  equal  number  of  slave-holding 
ami  non-slave-hoiding  states  had  been  admitted.  Vermont,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois 
had  balanced  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi.  After  Alabama  Avas 
allowed  to  become  a  state,  without  prohibitincr  slavery,  and  the  bill  for  the  admission  of 
tlie  territory  of  Missouri  was  introduced,  Tallmadge,  member  of  congr(;ss  from  New 
lork,  naoved  an  amendment,  which  w\as  passed  by  a  vote  of  87  to  76,  prohibiting  tiio 
further  importation  of  slaves,  and  emancipating  slave  children  when  they  should  reach 
tlie  age  of  25.  A  few  days  afterwards  Taylor  of  New  York,  by  way  of  com})romise, 
proposed  to  amend  the  bill  setting  off  Arkansas  into  a  territorv,  by  a  proviso  that  slavery 
ql!?'.''^!  "°^  ^^  extended  to  any  part  of  the  territory  ceded  by  France  to  this  country  n.  of 
36^  30'  lat.  His  amendment  met  with  bitter  opposition  from  both  northern  and  soiithern 
members,  and  was  withdrawn.  The  opponents  of  slavcrv  claimed  that  the  (juestion  had 
been  settled  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which,  in  creating  a  government  for  the  Northwest 
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territory,  provided  that  "there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  said 
territory  otherwise  tliati  in  pimlshnient  for  crime."  They  maintained  tliat  tlie  United 
States  did  not  recognize  slave  property,  whatever  miglit  be  the  laws  of  certain  states; 
and  they  urged  tlie  autliority  of  Jefferson,  who  had  introduced  a  bill,  in  1784,  prohibiting 
slavery  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  in  such  territory  as  might  thereafter  be 
annexed.  The  slave-holding  members,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  tliat  congress  had 
no  constitutional  right  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories,  and  that  such  a  prohibition 
w^ould  violate  tlie  provision  guaranteeing  to  the  citizen  the  enjoyment  of  his  property. 
They  declared  that  the  south  would  go  out  of  the  union  rather  than  submit  to  the  pro- 
posed restriction.  The  senate  disagreed  with  the  house,  and  the  bill  failed  to  pass. 
Alabama  was  admitted  in  the  session  of  1819-20,  and  her  admission  w^as  followed  by  tiiat 
of  3Iaine.  Meantime  a  strong  public  feeling  against  slavery  had  been  growing  in  the 
middle  states  and  in  New  England.  In  1820  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  resolved  that 
congress  had  the  right  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories;  and  the  legislatures  of  the 
other  middle  states,  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  passed  resolutions  to  the  same  effect.  The 
legislatures  of  the  slave-holding  states,  on  the  other  hand,  opposed  any  congressional 
restrictions  upon  slavery.  When  congress  met,  after  a  long  debate  the  senate,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Henry  Clay,  returned  the  Missouri  bill  to  the  house  with  the  chuise 
prohiijiting  slavery  in  that  state  stricken  out,  but  with  a  nev/  proviso  that  slavery  should 
not  thereafter  be  allowed  n.  of  36°  30'.  The  house  struck  out  the  restricting  clause  by  a 
vote  of  90  to  87,  and  passed  the  compromise  proviso  by  134  to  42.  The  result  was  to 
postpone  for  a  time  the  settlement  of  the  slavery  question.  The  compromise  was  virtu- 
ally destroyed  by  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bills  of  1854. 

MISSOURI  RIVER  (ante),  drains  an  estimated  territory  of  500,000  sq.  miles.  It 
joins  the  Mississippi  at  lat.  38°  50'  50"  n,,  and  long.  90°  13'  45"  w.  from  Greenwich. 
From  the  point  wliere  the  Kansas  enters  it,  its  course  is  nearly  e.,  and  within  the  state  of 
Missouri.  Its  current,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  is  about  5  m.  an  hour.  The  frequency 
of  snags  makes  navigation  difficult.  The  banks  are  thickly  covered  with  wood. 
Between  fort  Leavenworth  and  its  mouth  three  considerable  rivers  discharge  into  it — the 
Kansas,  Grand,  and  Osage,  all  of  which  are  navigable  for  150  to  200  miles.  From  the 
Kansas  to  40°  38'  n.  lat.  it  is  the  boundary  between  Missouri  and  the  Indian  territory; 
and  thence  to  the  Big  Sioux,  between  the  Indian  territory  and  low^a.  The  Platte  dis- 
cliarges  into  the  Missouri  through  three  channels,  its  waters  having  made  a  delta  at  iis 
mouth.  Before  the  Platte,  at  least  five  smaller  streams — the  Big  and  Little  Nemaha, 
the  Nodaway,  the  Nishnabotana,  and  the  little  Tarkio — empty  into  the  Missouri.  The 
course  of  the  river,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  to  the  Kansas,  and  from  fort  Pierre  to 
the  Big  Sioux,  is  s.e.  Its  general  direction  for  the  first  500  m.  is  n. ;  then  it  flows 
e.n.e.  till  it  joins  the  White  Earth,  from  wdiose  mouth  its  general  course  is  s.e. 
At  a  distance  of  2,575  m,  from  its  mouth  occur  the  Great  falls,  where  it  descends  357  ft, 
in  16i  miles.  The  highest  of  these  falls  is  87  ft.,  and  between  and  below  tliem  is  a  series 
of  rapids.  At  a  distance  of  1216  m.  from  its  mouth  it  is  joined  by  the  Yellowstone,  its 
largest  tributary;  at  1310  m.  from  its  mouth,  by  the  Cheyenne;  at  1130  m.  from  its 
mouth,  by  the  White;  at  853  m.,  by  the  Big  Sioux;  at  600  m.,  by  the  Platte;  at  340  m., 
by  the  Kansas;  at  240  m.,  by  the  Grand;  and  at  133  m.,  by  the  Osage.  It  is  subject  to 
two  annual  floods,  one  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  alluvial  prairies,  and 
occurring  in  May ;  the  other,  occurring  in  June,  is  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  moun- 
tain snows. 

MISSOURI.  UNIVERSITY  of,  at  Columbia,  near  the  renter  of  the  state,  w^a^  or.q:nn- 
ized  in  1840.  It  has  received  the  avails  of  Missouri's  portion  of  the  national  grant  of 
land  made  b}'-  congress  in  1862  for  the  establishment  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  upon  this  foundation  it  w^as  reorganized  in  1866.  It  embraces  seven 
departments: — 1.  The  college  proper,  founded  in  1840;  2.  the  normal  school,  opened  in 
1868;  3.  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college;  4.  the  school  of  mines  and  metnlliu'g^' 
at  Rolla,  established  in  1871;  5.  the  college  of  law,  organized  in  1872;  6.  the  college  of 
medicine,  organized  in  1873;  7.  the  department  of  analytic  and  applied  chemistry.  The 
university  is  governed  by  a  board  of  curators,  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  It  is  open  to  students  of  both  sexes.  It  had. 
in  1878,  20  instructors;  and,  in  all  the  departments,  418  students.  Samuel  S.  Laws,  ll.d., 
president. 

MIST.     See  Fog. 

MISTAKE  (ante),  in  law,  is  defined  by  Story  as  some  unintentional  act,  omission,  or 
error,  arising  from  ignorance,  surprise,  imposition,  or  misplaced  confidence.  In  coui'ts 
of  equity,  as  of  law,  the  maxim  applies.  Ignorantia  fac.ii  excnmi;  igiiorantia  j'lrh  nov 
e.rci/fiat — ignorance  of  the  fact,  not  of  the  law.  excuses.  Thus  where  one  word  has  by 
clerical  mistake  been  substituted  for  another,  equity  will  remedy  the  m.istake;  but  where 
the  parties  have  knowingly  used  a  certain  form  of  language  believing  that  its  legal  effect 
is  diiferent  from  what  it  is  in  reality,  they  have  no  such  remedy.  If  the  parties  be 
ignorant  as  regards  a  fact  and  aware  of  their  ignorance,  yet  intend  to  risk  the  result,  or. 
knowing  the  facts,  intend  to  compromise  both  the  law  and  the  facts,  then  courts  will 
not  regard  the  fact  that  one  party  profited  less  by  the  contract  than  he  had  expected. 
Where  an  estate  was  supposed  by  both  vendor  and  vendee  to  belong  to  the  vendor  under 
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the  law  of  real  property,  and  was  sold  in  that  belief,  the  court,  notwitlistaudiug  that 
the  mistake  seemed  to  be  one  of  law,  ordered  the  })urciiase-inoney  to  be  refuuded.  A 
mistake  as  to  the  law  of  a  foreign  country  is  considered  to  be  of  fact  and  not  of  law,  as 
public  policy  does  not  make  it  necessary  that  a  citizen  should  be  acquaintetl  with  the 
laws  of  other  countries  than  his  own.  A  trifling  or  immaterial  mistake  will  not  be 
regarded  as  gTound  for  disturbing  a  written  agreement.  Specific  performance  will  not 
be'euforced  when  it  is  clear  that  the  defendant  through  a  mistake  not  resulting  from 
mere  carelessness  has  entered  into  a  contract  materially  different  from  what  he  had 
intended.  The  instrument  or  contract  may  be  ordered  to  be  re-executed,  or  niay  be 
rescinded  altogether.  Thus  where  a  solicitor,  in  writing  a  conveyance,  inserted  double 
the  sum  intended  as  purchase-money,  he  was  compelled  to  re-execute  the  deed.  Au 
award  of  arbitrators  based  on  a  mistake  of  fact  will  be  rescinded  by  a  court;  and  even 
when  based  on  a  mistake  in  law,  if  the  questions  of  law  were  not  especially  referred  to 
them.  An  important  exception  to  the  rule  that  mistake  of  lr,w  does  not  excuse  exists  in 
those  cases  where  the  defendant  has  voluntarily  entered  into  a  promise  to  perform  some 
act,  such  as  paying  a  note  or  accepting  a  bill  of  exchange,  because  he  supposes  himself 
legally  bound  to  do  so,  the  fact  being  that  he  is  not.  That  is  to  say,  no  mere  waiver  of 
a  legal  defense,  ignorantly  made,  will  compromise  the  rights  of  the  maker.  Often  an 
instrument  may  be  so  construed  by  the  court  as  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  parties, 
but  in  such  case  the  construction  must  be  supported  by  the  instrument  itself  and  not  by 
external  evidence;  thus  where  there  is  a  deed  of  certain  land,  it  is  allowable  to  explain 
what  is  meant  by  the  description  of  boundaries  or  the  relative  ownership  of  sever;d 
vendees;  but  if  it  be  alleged  that  one  piece  of  property  has  been  mistakenly  described  in 
l)Iace  of  another,  the  deed  cannot  be  rectified  by  mere  construction  of  a  court  of  law,  but 
special  action  must  be  had  in  equit3^  Where  there  is  any  element  of  fraud  or  surprise 
involved,  or  where  the  case  is  one  connected  with  trusts,  equity  will  go  very  far  in  cor- 
recting the  results  of  mistakes. 

MISTRAL,  Feederic,  b.  in  Provence,  near  Saint-Remy,  1830;  son  of  a  rich  farmer; 
educated  at  the  colleges  of  Avignon  and  Montpellier,  and  student  of  law,  but  not  there- 
after practicing  it.  His  fame  rests  on  his  devotion  to  the  revival  of  Provencal  lilerni  ure. 
especially  poetry.  Co-laborer  in  1852  on  the  journal  Li  Proui'engalo,  he  became  ki;o'.vn 
at  once  both  as  critic  and  poet.  His  poems  are  La  Belle  d'Amit;  La  folic  Awine;  i:  Ode 
au  Miatral;  Amertame;  La  Course  de  Taurreau;  Mirtille;  and  Calendin. 

]mTAU.     See  Mittau,  ante. 

MITCHEL,  John,  1815-75;  b.  Ireland;  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister;  graduated  in 
183G  at  Triuit}^  college.  Dublin;  and  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  practiced  for  sev- 
eral years,  when  he  removed  to  Dublin  and  became  editor  of  the  Nation.  He  now  began 
to  display  a  rebellious  spirit,  and  wrote  articles  of  a  revolutionary  tendency,  thus  falling 
under  the  suspicion  and  displeasure  of  the  government.  He  was  at  this  time  in  partner- 
sliip  with  Gavin  Duffy,  but  quarreled  with  him,  and  about  1847  originated  the  publica- 
tion entitled  The  United  Lrishman,  which  was  suppressed  after  a  brief  existence,  and 
Mitchel  was  sent  to  Australia  under  sentence  for  14  years.  He  escaped  from  the  penal 
colony  Jan.  3,  1852,  and  succeeded  in  getting  tiansportation  to  New  York,  -where  he 
founded  a  weekly  ne^vspaper  called  the  Citizen.  He  suffered  from  the  climate,  and  after- 
wards took  up  his  residence  in  Tennessee,  publishing  there  a  paper  called  the  Southern 
Citizen,  which  became  notorious  from  its  open  advocacy  of  the  re-establishment  of  the 
slave  trade.  During  the  rebellion  he  was  in  Richmond,  Va.,  where  he  edited  the  E(mm- 
iner  newspaper.  He  returned  to  New  York  at  the  close  of  the  war;  made  a  visit  to  Ire- 
land; and,  in  1875,  after  he  had  again  settled  in  New  York,  was  returned  to  parliair.ent 
fiom  Tipperary,  but  being  disqualified,  did  not  take  his  seat.  He  once  more  went  to 
Ireland,  however,  where  he  died.     He  published  several  works  upon  Irish  subjects. 

:MITCITEL,Ormsp,y  McK^^miTT,  ll.d.,  1810-62;  b.  Ky. ;  received  an  excellent  education 
wlien  verv  younir.  being  a  i^ood  Greek  and  Latin  scholar  and  mathematician  when  only 
12  vears  of  ajre.  ^Ile  entered  West  Point  as  a  cadet  in  1825,  and  after  graduating  in  1829, 
acted  as  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  military  academy  during  the  succeed- 
\\YZ  two  vears.  He  practiced  law  in  Cincinnati  from  1832  to  1834;  and  for  the  next  ten 
vears  was  ))rofes=;or  of  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  astronomy  in  the  Cincinnati  col- 
ioire.  In  183n  and  '37  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Little  Miami  railroad.  He  interested 
liimsolf  o-reatlv  in  astronomv,  and  took  an  important  part  in  procuring  the  erection  of 
an  observntorv  in  Cincinnati.' of  which,  when  completed,  he  became  the  director,  combin- 
ing with  this' position,  in  1859,  the  directorship  of  the  Dudley  observatory  in  Albany. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he  entered  the  military  service,  being  conimi;  sioned  a 
brig.uen.  of  volunteers  in  Aug.,  1861,  and  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  departnicnt 
of  Ohio.  He  received  his  promotion  to  a  major-generalship  on  account  of  a  brilliant 
movement  in  April.  1862.  He  made  a  forced  march  into  Alabama,  and  after  a  sharp 
<Migagement  near  Bridgeport,  captured  the  railroad  between  Corinth  and  (Miattanooga. 
Tn  Scntcmber  he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  department  of  tlx;  south,  but  before 
h"  had  time  to  commence  active  operations,  was  attack(!d  by  yellow  fever,  and  died. 
Gen.  Mitchel  had  obtained  a  high  rejmtalion  as  an  astronomer,  and  was  remarkaljly 
'^nefossful  as  a  mechanician  in  the  construction  of  astronomical  apparatus  and  instru- 
ments of  precision.     He  made  several  important  astronomical  discoveries,  including, 
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with  exactness,  that  of  the  period  of  rotation  of  the  planet  Mars.  He  wrote  The  Planet- 
ary and  Stellar  Worlds,  and  a  Popular  Astronomy;  and,  as  early  as  1846,  published  an  astro- 
nomical periodical  entitled  The  Sidereal  Messenger. 

MITCHELL,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Georgia,  having  the  Flint  river  on  the  w.  and  n.w. ;  500 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  9,392.  It  is  intersected  by  a  division  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  railroad. 
The  soil  is  generally  fertile  and  the  surface  level.  Productions  are  Indian  corn,  oats, 
sweet-potatoes,  butter,  cotton,  and  sorghum  molasses.     Co.  seat,  Camilla. 

MITCHELL,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Iowa,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Minnesota;  431  sq.m.;  pop. 
'80,  14,301.  It  is  crossed  by  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Minnesota  railroad.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  producing  liberally  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  barle}^  potatoes,  and  hay. 
There  are  manufactories  of  carriages  and  wagons,  and  agricultural  implements;  and 
woolen,  saw,  and  flour  mills.     Co.  seat,  Mitchell. 

MITCHELL,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Kansas,  watered  by  the  Solomon  river;  720  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  14,913.  The  surface  comprises  prairie  land,  very  fertile;  principal  product, 
Indian  corn.     Co.  seat,  Beloit. 

MITCHELL,  a  co.  of  n.w.  North  Carolina,  bounded  on  thew,  and  n.w.  bytheUnaka 
mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Tennessee,  and  on  the  s.w.  by  ISTolichucky  river;  530 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  9,435.  This  county  is  important  for  its  rich  mines  of  mica,  the  working 
of  which  forms  a  most  valuable  industry.  Iron  and  asbestus  are  also  found;  and  forests  of 
various  kinds  of  timber  cover  the  mountains.  The  productions  are  Indian  corn,  wheat, 
rye,  potatoes,  wool,  and  butter,     Co.  seat,  Bakersville. 

MITCHELL,  Donald  Grant,  b.  Conn.,  1814;  educated  at  Yale,  and  called  to  the 
bar.  He  made  a  European  tour,  and  published  the  fruits  of  his  observations  in  1847, 
under  the  title  of  Fresh  Gleardngs;  or,  a  New  Sheaf  from  the  Old  Fields  of  Continental 
Europe.  This  work  appeared  with  the  pseudonym  of  "Ik  Marvel,"  which  the  author 
has  since  retained.  He  visited  Europe  during  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848, 
which  suggested  his  next  book,  The  Battle  Summer,  which  came  out  in  1849.  The  next 
year  he  published  anonymously,  TJie  Lorgnette,  a  mild  social  satire.  In  the  same  year 
appeared  his  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,  his  most  successful  book,  and  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French.  In  1851  he  published  Dream-Life,  a  Fable  of  the  Seasons.  In  1853  he 
was  appointed  U.  S.  consul  at  Venice,  whence  he  returned  in  1855,  and  has  since  lived 
on  a  farm  at  Edgewood,  near  New  Haven.  This  farm  he  has  made  the  subject  of  two 
of  his  books,  My  Farm  of  Edgeioood,  1883,  and  Wet  Bays  at  Edgewood,  1864.  His  later 
publications  are  Seven  Stories,  1865;  Doctor  Johns,  a  novel,  which  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  Atlantic  Monthly;  and  Rural  Studies,  1867.  His  style  is  modeled  upontlmt 
of  Washington  Irving,  and  though  sufficiently  graceful,  is  sometimes  felt  to  lack  relief. 

MITCHELL,  Elisha,  d.d.,  1793-1857;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1818; 
was  tutor  there  1816-18;  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  North  Carolina  in 
1817-25,  and  afterwards  of  chemistry;  was  ordained  a  minister  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  1821.  He  w;is  for  some  time  state  surveyor.  In  1835  he  ascended  the  Black 
mountains  of  North  Cai'olina,  and  ascertained  that  they  were  the  highest  in  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  estimating  the  principal  peak,  Cliiigman's  peak,  to 
be  6,476  ft.  above  the  sea.  lu  1844  he  again  made  the  ascent,  and  made  the  height  6,672 
ft.  This  being  disputed,  he  made  a  third  ascent  in  1857  of  one  of  the  heights,  and  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  a  precipice.  He  was  buried  on  its  summit.  This  is  called  in  North 
Carolina  Mt.  Mitchell,  or  Mitchell's  high  peak, 

MITCHELL,  John,  b.  England;  a  physician  who  settled  at  Urb;ina.  Va.,  al)ont  1700. 
and  gained  recognition  as  a  botanist,  and  after  whom  the  MitcheUi  repcns  was  named  by 
Linnaeus,  In  1755  he  prepared  a  map  of  the  Biitish  and  French  dominions  in  Nortii 
America;  and  he  also  wrote,  among  other  papers  that  attracted  general  attention.  The 
Contest  in  America  bstioeen  Greai  Britain  and.  France,  and  an  essay  on  The  Can  sen  of  the 
Bifferent  Colors  of  People  in  Dijfereiit  Clima.tes.  After  his  death  in  London  in  1793.  a 
manus(n-ipt  written  by  him  on  the  j'^ellow  fever  in  Virginia  in  1742,  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  was  found  of  much  service  by  Dr.  Rush  of  Phihulelphia 
in  his  experiments  in  the  epidemic  of  1793. 

MITCHELL,  John  I.,  b.  Penn.,  1837;  was  educated  at  the  university  at  Lewisburg,  in 
Union  co.,  Penn.;  and,  graduating  in  1858,  read  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  he  enlisted  in  the  136th  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  capt.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  settled  at  AVellsboro, 
Tioga  CO.,  Penn.,  and  practiced  law.  In  1868  he  was  elected  district-attorney  of  the 
county,  and  having  served  his  term,  was,  in  1871,  elected  a  member  of  the  PennsN'lvania 
house  of  representatives.  He  was  ciiairman  of  the  judiciary  committee,  served  continu- 
ously until  1876,  and  became  the  recognized  leader  of  the  repul)lican  i^arty  in  the  house. 
In  1876  he  was  elected  a  member  of  congress,  and  was  re-elcct{;d  in  1878,  but  declined  a 
renomination  in  1880.  In  Feb.,  1881,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate  for 
Pennsylvania,  after  a  bitter  and  protracted  contest,  in  which  a  number  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  state  were  candidates. 

MITCHELL,  John  Keaksley,  1796-1858;  b.  Va. ;  educated  at  the  university  of 
rennsylvania,  and,  after  making  three  voyages  to  China  as  surgeon  of  a  ship,  began  to 
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practice  inedicine  in  Pliiladclplila.  In  1824  he  lectured  on  medicine  and  physiology  at 
Ihe  Pliiladclphia  institute,  where  hebccanic  professor  of  chemistry  in  1820.  lie  accepted 
tiie  chair  of  tiie  theory  and  practice  of  inedicine  at  the  Jeirer.son  medical  college  in 
,841.  Besides  many  contributions  to  scientific  periodicals  he  published:  Saint  Helena, 
a  Focm  by  a  Yankee,  1821;  Indecision  and  oilier  Poemx,  1839;  On  the  Cryptoganious  Ori- 
gin of  Malar  ioua  ami  Epide}uic  Fever  a,  1849;  and  a  collection  of  his  essays  appeared  in 
18.J8. 

MITCHELL,  Maria,  b.  Mass.,  1818;  of  Quaker  parents.  Her  father,  a  school- 
teacher in  Nantucket,  gave  much  attention  to  astronomy,  in  which  his  daughter  at  an 
early  age  became  greatly  interested.  She  devoted  study  especially  to  nebuhe  and  comets; 
and  in  1847  she  pul)lisned  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  telescopic  comet,  for 
which  she  received  from  the  king  of  Denmark  a  gold  medal.  During  the  next  ten  years 
she  was  employed  b}'  the  coast  survey,  and  assisted  in  compiling  the  nautical  almanac. 
In  1857  she  traveled  in  Europe,  visiting  the  principal  ooservaiories  and  astronomers;  and 
in  1865  she  became  professor  of  astronomy  in  A'assar  college.  Miss  Mitchell  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  and  also  of  the  Ameri- 
can academy  of  arts  anti  sciences,  of  which  she  w^as  the  first  female  member  admitted. 
A  short  biography  of  her  may  be  found  in  Woman's  Becord  of  Distinguished  Women,  by 
Mrs.  tSarah  J.  Hale. 

MITCHELL,  Nahum,  1769-1853;  b.  Mass.;  a  descendant  of  Experience  Mitchell, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  first  New  Enghind  settlement;  graduated  at  Harvard,  class  of 
1789;  was  a  teacher  in  early  youth,  and  having  studied  law  was  admitted  to  tlie  bar  in 
1792,  and  commenced  practice  in  his  native  town.  East  Bridgewater.  In  1811  he  was 
appc^inted  justice  of  the  circuit  court  of  common  ])leas  for  the  s.  circuit,  and  in  1819 
chief-justice,  holding  the  office  for  two  years.  He  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  community, 
and  by  members  of  the  profession  in  his  native  state  and  in  ]\Iaine,  and  was  placed  in 
many  responsible  positions.  In  1798,  and  for  several  consecutive  sessions,  he  was  elected 
representative  to  the  general  court;  member  of  congress  1803-5,  state  senator  1813-14, 
and  member  of  the  executive  council  1814-20,  In  1839  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
general  court,  this  time  from  Boston,  to  which  city  he  had  removed.  In  1827  he  was 
chairman  of  the  railroad  commission  which  surveyed  the  route  of  the  Boston  and  xVlbany 
railroad.  He  was  at  one  time  librarian  and  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  society, 
and  was  for  some  years  president  of  the  Bible  society  of  Plymoutli  county.  Endowed  with 
nmsical  talent  of  a  higli  order  and  a  passion  for  tiie  art,  associated  with  j\Ir.  Bartholo- 
mew Brown  lie  published  Tne  Bndgticattr  Collection  of  Sacred  Jlusic,  for  many  years  the 
standard  musical  publication  of  New  England,  the  sale  reaching  100,000  copies.  In 
1840  he  published  History  of  the  Early  Settlement  of  Bridgewater,  with  genealogical  tables, 
the  first  American  publication  of  tlie  kind. 

^UTCIIELL,  PetkPv,  Hon.,  b.  New  Brunswick,  1824;  educated  in  Ids  native  place 
of  Newcastle,  scr\ed  his  county  two  terms  (5  years)  in  the  provincial  parliament,  entering 
public  life  in  1856,  and  was  appointed  life-member  of  the  legislative  council.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  executive  government  of  New  Brunswicli  in  1858  in  the  discontented 
]iolitical  condition  of  the  British  American  provinces  in  relation  to  the  relative  political 
infiuence  of  Ujiper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  in  1864  suffered  defeat  with  his  government, 
which  favored  by  a  large  majority  a  federal  union  of  the  whole  of  British  America  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  including  Prince  Edward's  Island  and  Newfoundland,  whif-h 
latter,  however,  refused  to  co-operate.  He  was  appointed  delegate  to  Canada  and  Eng- 
land on  this  subject  and  that  of  the  Intercolonial  railway  from  Halifax  to  Quebec.  In 
1865,  associated  with  the  hon.  R,  D.  Wilmot,  mayor  of  St,  John's,  he  formed  an  admin- 
istration in  order  to  test  the  opinion  of  the  province  on  the  question  of  confederation, 
and  was  president  of  the  executive  committee.  When  the  vote  was  taken,  confederation 
w;is  carried  33  to  8.  He  was  an  ardent  promoter  of  British  union,  and  rendered  essen- 
tial service  by  his  writings  and  public  speeches.  In  July,  1867,  he  was  given  the  posi- 
tion of  minister  of  marine  and  fisheries  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Dominion  government. 

:\nTCHELL,  S.  Weir,  m.d.,  b.  Philadelphia,  1829;  educated  at  Jefferson  medical 
college.  He  has  since  practiced  in  Philadelphia,  making  a  specialty  of  nervous  diseases. 
Among  his  writings  are:  Injv vies  of  tlie  Nerves;  Nurse  and  Patient;  Fat  and  Blood;  and 
two -volumes  of  magazine  stories. 

MITCHELL,  Samuel  Augustus,  1792-1868;  b.  Conn. ;  a  writer  on  geographical  sub- 
jects; passed  his  childhood  in  Connecticut,  and  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
labored  40  years  in  cosmogi'aphical  research.  He  prepared  textbooks  of  geography  for 
the  use  of  schools,  maps  and  treatises  considered  superior  to  all  others  of  their  date.  In 
1846  he  published  General  View  of  the  World;  in  1851,  Universal  Atldi^,  76  sheets,  form- 
ing a  series  of  130  maps,  plans,  and  sections;  in  1852,  Pocket  Maps,  53  in  number; — in 
all  24  works,  400,000  copies  of  wdiich  have  been  sold  in  one  year. 

MITCHELL,  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone,  d.c.l..  1702-1855;  b.  Scotland;  son  of  John 
Mitchell.  His  family  aUered  its  name  of  Mitchell  upon  its  intermarriage  with  the  Liv- 
ingstones. Thomas  Mitchell  began  his  service  in  the  ih'itish  army  in  the  Portugal  cam- 
paign of  1808,  and  at  the  clo^e  of  the  ])en insular  war  had  been  promoted  maj.  He 
was  then  sent  to  make  surveys  and  plans  of  the  peninsular  battle-fields.     In  1827  he 
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published  Outlines  of  a  System  of  Surveying  for  Geograpldcal  and  Military  Purposes,  and 
was  made  deputy  surveyor-general  of  New  South  Wales.  Besides  the  routine  work  of 
this  office,  he  led  a  number  of  exploring  expeditions  into  the  interior  of  Australia.  In 
1831-32  he  discovered  the  Pell  river  and  the  Nammoy.  In  1885  he  traced  the  course  of 
the  river  Darling,  which  he  followed,  in  1836,  as  far  as  the  Murray  river,  with  wjiich  it 
unites.  In  the  same  expedition  he  followed  the  Glenelg  river  to  the  ocean.  He  gave 
the  world  the  results  of  his  explorations  in  his  Three  Expeditions  into  the  Interior'  of  East - 
trn  Australia,  etc.,  which  appeared  in  1838,  He  came  to  England  to  take  charge  of  tliis 
work  and  of  his  Map  of  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  in  their  passage  through  the 
press,  and  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit  was  knighted.  He  also  received  the  degree  of 
'),c,L.  from  Oxfoi-d,  and  was  elected  to  the  royal  and  the  geographical  societies.  On  his 
return  to  Australia  he  conducted  a  fourth  exploring  expedition,  in  which  he  reached 
31°  30'  south.  He  followed  the  Victoria  river,  which  he  was  the  first  to  find  and  name, 
')ut  failed  to  advance  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  on  account  of  losing  his  horses 
Trom  a  continued  drought.  In  1850  he  published  a  school  geography  for  use  in  New 
South  Wal(;s  under  tlie  name  of  Australian  Geography.  His  next  publication  was  an 
'ccount  of  a  new  steam  propeller  which  he  had  invented  on  the  principle  of  the  boom- 
rang.  This  work  was  published  as  the  The  Origin,  History,  and  Description  of  the  Boom- 
rang  Propeller.     In  1854  he  was  made  a  col. 

MITCHELL'S  PEAK.     See  Black  Mountains,  ante. 

MITCHILL,  Samuel  Latham,  ll.d.,  1764-1831;  b.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. ;  graduated 
doctor  of  medicine  in  1786  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh;  returned  to  America  in  1787. 
and  studied  law  for  tliree  years;  was  appointed  in  1792  profcsor  of  chemistr}^  natui'al 
jsiscory,  and  philosophy  in  Columbia  college.  He  had  at  this  time  a  controversy  with 
Dr.  Priestley  ia  reference  to  some  of  Lavoisier's  principles.  In  1796  he  made  a  geological 
and  mineralogical  tour  ;dong  the  Hudson.  In  connection  with  Dr.  Edward  Miller'  and 
Eli.>ha  H.  Smiih  he  established  the  quarterly  Medical  Pepository,  of  which  he  was  for  16 
years  the  editor.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1801;  twice  a  representative  in 
('ongress,  in  1801-4  and  1810-18;  and  in  1804  U.  S.  senator.  In  1808  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  natui'id  history  in  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  in  1820  of  botany 
and  materia  medica.  He  was  vice-president  of  Rutgers  medical  school  in  1826-30.  He 
was  somewhat  eccentric.  He  proposed  to  have  the  name  of  this  country  changed  to 
Fredonia,  and  in  1804  wrote  An  Address  to  the  Fredy.es  or  People  of  the  United  States.  He 
published  the  following  works:  Obsecrations  on  the  Absorbent  Tubes  of  Aniwial  Bodies; 
JS'omcnclatare  of  the  New  Chemistry;  Life,  Exploits,  and  Precepts  of  Tammany,  the  famous 
Iralian  Chief;  Synopsis  of  Chemical  Nomenclature  and  Arrangement. 

MITLA,  a  city  in  s.e.  Mexico,  on  the  plain  of  Mixtecapan.  15  m.  s.e.  of  Oaxaca. 
The  region  is  inhabited  by  the  Zapoteco  race,  and  is  a  city  of  ruins  (Aztec,  Miellan, 
])lace  of  the  dead).  No  positive  information  has  been  obtained  as  to  the  builders,  but  it 
is  thought  that  its  extensive  ruins  of  monuments  and  edifices  were  the  work  of  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  present  inhabitants.  Its  ruined  palaces  and  temples,  adorned  Avith 
artistic  sculpture,  are  well  preserved,  many  roofs  being  supported  by  columns.  In  1860, 
in  a  publication  entitled  CJiarnay's  Buines  Americaines,  there  appeared  a  collection  of 
photographs  of  these  ruins. 

MITRxilLLEUSE.  a  machine-gun  in  which  37  or  more  large-bored  rifles  are 
combined  with  breech  action,  by  means  of  which  a  shower  of  bullets  may  be  rapidly 
]^rojected  by  one  man.  It  was  invented  in  Belgium,  and  adopted  by  the  Frencli 
emperor  soon  after  ihe  Prussian-Austrian  war  of  1866,  It  was  the  chief  cannon  of  the 
French  artillery  during  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870,  Tlse  mitrailleuse  existed  in  a 
primitive  form  as  early  as  the  14th  c,  and  well-preserved  specimens  maybe  found  in 
the  arsenals  and  museums  of  Vienna,  Rome,  Berlin,  Moscow,  and  Constantinople. 

MITRE,  Baktolomk,  b.  Buenos  Ayres.  1821;  became  an  instructor  in  a  militaiy 
college  in  Bolivia  in  1846  and  also  a  journalist;  was  next  engaged  as  an  officer  in  the 
Bolivian  army  in  a  war  against  Peru;  then  successively  as  editor,  politician,  and  finally 
military  leader  again  in  the  movement  of  Buenos  xlyres  against  gen.  Urquiza  in  1852, 
which  resulted  in  the  quasi  independence  of  that  province  from  the  Argentine  confed- 
eration. After  returning  to  peaceful  pursuits,  he  wrote  the  Historia  de  Belgrano.  In 
1860,  after  the  re-union  of  the  seceded  province  to  the  Argentine  confederation,  he  was 
chosen  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres;  and  in  1862,  when  new  difficulties  with  the  federal 
government  had  brought  into  existence  the  Argentine  republic  in  place  of  the  confedera- 
tion. Mitre  was  elected  president  for  six  years.  He  was  also  a  csuididate  again  in_  1874, 
])ut  was  defeated;  after  which  he  headed  a  rebellion  that  proved  disastrous  to  his  for- 
tunes.    Since  tlien  he  has  lived  in  retirement. 

MITRE  SHELL.  A  name  apj^lied  to  the  shells  of  several  species  of  mitra,  a  genus 
of  gasteropods  belonging  to  the  iamWj  voluiidm  (q.v.).  The  shells  are  very  l)eaiitiful 
and  much  prized  by  collectors,  the  favorite  being  the  bishop's  mitre  shell,  of  the  s^^ecies 
M.  episcopalis.  In" the  genus  mitra  the  shell  is  fusiform,  thick,  spire  elevated,  acme; 
aperture  small,  notched  in  front;  columella  obliquely  plaited;  operculum  very  .'^niall. 
The  animal  has  a.  very  long  proboscis;  and.  when  irritalcd,  emits  a  pnrjile  liquid  liaving 
a  veiy  offensive  smell.     The  eyes  are  situated  on  the  tentacles  or  at  their  base.    Over  400 
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recent  and  100  fossil  species  liave  been  described.  In  3/.  cpiscopalis  the  animal  has  a 
narrow  foot,  compressed  and  chaunded  at  its  root,  nearly  square  and  slightly  ariiculated 
in  front,  ^vith  a  maru;incd  furrow,  and  poinied  behind;  eyes  sessile  at  the  base  of  the 
tentacles.  The  proboscis  is  twice  the  length  of  the  shell.  The  shell  is  turreted,  smooth, 
white,  spotted  with  bright  red;  pillar,  four  plaited;  outer  lip  denticulated  at  its  lower 
part;  epidermis  thin.  It  is  found  in  East  Indian  seas  and  islands  of  the  South  sea, 
M.  adusta  has  a  fusiform  shell,  turreted,  ornanieuted  with  longitudinal  reddish-browu 
spots;  stiit\3  transverse,  impressed,  rather  remote  and  dotted;  pillar  line  plaited.  It  is 
found  at  Timor,  Vauikoro.  There  are  two  varieties.  The  dilferent  species  are  found  at 
depti'.s  varying  from  the  surface  to  17  fathoms,  on  reefs,  sandy  mud,  and  sands.  They 
arc  all  inhabitants  of  warm  countries. 

3[IT'TERMAIER,  Karl  Joseph  Anton,  1787-1867,  b.  in  Munich,  Bavaria;  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Landshut  and  Heidelberg;  for  two  years,  1819-21,  he  was  a 
professor  at  Bonn,  but  the  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  as  professor  of  law  and  jurispru- 
dence at  Heidelberg,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  occupied  as  representative  of 
Baden  at  the  provisional  Frankfort  parliament  and  occasional  pleasure-trips  in  Italy, 
which  last  occasioned  his  ItalieiiiHcJie  Zusld/ide,  a  criticism  of  Italian  alfairs.  In  politics 
Mittermaier  was  liberal,  but  would  now  be  considered  almost  conservative  by  the  radical 
l>;u'ty.  For  20  years,  1820-40,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Baden  legislature.  His  greatest 
claim  to  distinction,  however,  lies  in  his  extensive  writings  on  jurisprudence,  among 
which  is  a  complete  manual  of  criminal  law,  Lehrbuch  des  Grlminal-prozesses;  and  he  was 
an  'earnest  advocate  of  reform  in  the  German  criminal  procedure  and  in  prison  discipline. 
Tiie  number  of  his  published  writings  is  very  large,  including  many  treatises  on  branches 
of  law,  discussions  on  all  the  important  questions  of  his  time  connected  witii  jurispru- 
dence, and  especially  on  trial  by  jury  and  the  penal  code.  He  also  published  a  transla- 
tion of  Francis  Lieber's  Letter  on  Anglican  and  Gallican  Liberty,  and  edited  the  German 
translation  of  the  same  author's  Cluil  Liberty. 

MITTIMUS  (ante),  in  criminal  practice  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  is 
a  written  mandate  issued  by  a  competent  judicial  otticer,  enjoining  an  officer  of  the  law 
to  safely  convc}-  the  body  of  a  prisoner  to  some  place  of  imprisonment,  and  also  com- 
manding the  keeper  of  such  jail  to  receive  and  retain  the  prisoner  for  ;i  certain  time,  or 
until  released  in  course  of  law.  A  mittimus  is  more  commonly  called  a  commitment. 
The  document  must  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  people  or  of  the  magistrate,  must  be 
dated,  is  usually  sealed,  and  must  describe  with  reasonable  certainty  the  name  or,  if  not 
known,  the  ])erson  of  the  accused,  and  the  criminal  oifense  with  wdiich  he  is  charged. 
Technical  nicety  in  the  language  of  the  mittimus  is  not  necessary.  The  precept  passes 
to  the  jailer,  who  is  bound  to  receive  the  prisoner,  and  may  be  indicted  for  refusal,  in 
which  ca^e  the  otticer  is  bound  to  retain  custody  of  the  accused.  It  has  been  held,  where 
a  mittinuis  had  been  granted  on  evidence  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  it  was  handed  to 
the  accused  person  with  the  request  that  he  would  carry  that  note  to  the  jailer,  and  he, 
in  ignorance  of  its  nature,  did  so,  that  his  detention  was  in  all  respects  legal. 

3IITT00,  a  country  of  central  Africa,  bounded  n.  by  the  territory  of  the  Dinka,  s.  by 
that  of  the  Nyamnyam,  and  lying  between  the  Kohl  and  Roah  rivers.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
producing  various  cereals,  tuberous  plants,  and  leguminous  and  oily  fruits,  without  much 
labor.  The  wearing  of  iron  and  copper  ornaments  is  common  to  both  sexes,  and  both 
are  fond  of  chains  for  fastening  trinkets  to  their  bodies.  A  thick  iron  chain  on  the  neck 
indicates  wealth,  and  some  wear  four  of  them.  The  people  have  goats  and  poultry,  but 
no  cattle;  they  eat  the  tlesh  of  dogs,  and  are  in  contempt  called  Dyoor,  or  savages.  In 
war  they  use  bow,  arrow,  and  spear,  but  not  shields. 

MIXED  CADENCE,  in  music,  is  a  peculiar  way  of  concluding  a  musical  period  or 
passage,  which  differs  from  the  perfect,  imperfect,  and  plagal  cadence.  The  mixed 
cadence,  which  is  most  frequently  used,  consists  of  the  sub-dominant  harmony  followed 
by  that  of  the  dominant. 

MIXED  MATHEMATICS,  a  name  given  the  purely  scientific  principles  of  mathe- 
matics when  applied  and  intermixed  with  physical  considerations.  Such  are  hydro- 
.statics,  optics,  and  navigation. 

IVnXTE'CAS,  the  name  of  an  ancient  Indian  race,  said  to  have  migrated  from  the 
north  and  settled  in  Mexico,  populating  that  part  of  the  republic  whiciris  now  included 
in  the  states  of  Puebla,  Guerrero,  and  Oajaca.  They  W{;re  an  industrious  people;  were 
divided  into  independent  bands,  each  with  its  own  chief;  and  wen;  inclined  towards  an 
advanced  state  of  semi-civilization.  They  built  cities,  temples,  and  fortifications,  the 
remains  of  which  are  significant  of  their  capacity  and  progress.  They  possessed  a  relig- 
ion, and  conducted  certain  rites  in  mountain  caves,  and  they  included  the  idea  of  a 
heaven,  which  they  named  Sosola,  in  their  theology.  This  race  still  exists,  retaining  a 
portion  of  its  ancient  territory,  but  has  been  driven  from  Puebla  by  the  Alexicans,  and 
in  some  instances  forced  to  retire  into  Guatemala.  Their  language  is  similar  to  tlie 
Zapoteca,  but  simpler,  although  it  has  a  number  of  dialects.  The"  jNIixtccas  inhabit  a 
region  surrounded  by  mountain  ranges,  and  are  peaceable  and  industrious,  not  concern- 
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ing  themselves  in  the  political  disturbances  which  are  so  frequent  in  Mexico.     Their 
principal  cities  are  Tepascoluta,  Yanhuistlan,  Ilaxiaco,  and  Huajuapan. 

MIXTURE,  an  organ  stop,  consisting  of  from  two  to  five  ranks  of  small  metallic 
pipes.  It  is  generally  found  in  large  organs,  and  resembles  the  sesquialtera  and  furniture 
stops,  except  that  it  is  much  higher  and  shriller.  Like  other  compound  stops,  the  two 
smaller  ranks  of  the  mixture  stop  change  on  the  upper  part  of  the  organ  scale  into  an 
octave  lower.  This  is  necessitated  from  the  fact  that  the  pipes  in  their  upper  ranks 
would  produce  too  small  a  volume  of  sound. 

MOABITES  {ante),  the  descendants  of  Moab,  son  of  Lot,  whose  primitive  dwelling- 
place  was  Zoar,  on  the  south-eastern  border  of  the  Dead  sea.  Gradually  supplanting  the 
original  inhabitants,  they  obtained  possession  of  the  fertile  highlands — extending  40  or  50 
m.  in  length  by  10  in  width  on  the  e.  of  the  Dead  sea — and  of  the  plains  below.  From 
the  most  elevated  part  of  this  territory  they  were  expelled  by  the  Amorites,  who  allowed 
them  to  retain  only  the  southern  half  of  the  table-lands  and  the  plain.  This  restricted 
region  was  strongly  fortified  by  nature,  having  on  the  u.  the  chasm  of  the  Arnon;  on  the 
w.  cliffs,  almost  perpendicular,  by  the  side  of  the  Dead  sea,  intersected  only  by  a  few 
steep  and  narrow  passes;  and  on  the  s.  and  e.  semi-circular  hills,  through  which  pass 
only  a  branch  of  the  Arnon  and  the  wadys  or  valleys  that  go  down  to  the  sea.  Beyond 
these  hills  lay  a  vast  extent  of  uncultivated  pasture-grounds,  described  in  the  book  of 
Numbers  as  the  wilderness  which  faced  Moab  on  the  east.  Through  this  Israel  seems 
to  have  approached  the  promised  land,  without  traversing  Moab  itself,  but  taking  their 
position  n.  of  the  Arnon.  Here  they  remained  during  their  operations  against  Bashan. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  in  his  fear  of  Israel,  sent  for  Balaam  to 
curse  them,  and  for  the  Midianites  to  make  war  against  them.  From  the  plains  of  Moab 
Moses  ascended  to  the  top  of  Pisgah  to  view  the  promised  land;  in  the  land  of  Moab  he 
died;  somewhere  in  a  valley  of  that  land,  over  agtdnst  Beth-peor,  he  was  buried;  and  in 
the  plains  of  Moab  all  Israel  wept  for  him  30  "days.  After  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Ammonites  and  Amalekites,  gained  pos- 
session of  Jericho  and  ruled  over  Israel  18  years.  From  this  bondage  they  were  deliv- 
ered under  the  leadership  of  Ehud,  a  Benjamite,  who  killed  Eglon  secretly,  and  aroused 
the  people  to  a  victorious  conflict  in  which  10,000  Moabites  were  slain.  Afterward 
peace  and  friendship  between  the  nations  were  restored.  AVhile  the  judges  ruled,  Jews 
sometimes  took  refuge  in  the  land  of  Moab;  and  long  afterward,  when  David  was  hard 
pressed  by  Saul,  he  obtained  from  the  king  of  Moab  a  temporary  asylum  for  his  father 
and  mother.  Saul  waged  war  successfully  against  the  Moabites,  and  David  made  them 
tributary.  After  the  revolt  of  the  10  tribes,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  levied  this  tribute,  and 
when,  on  the  death  of  Ahab,  the  Moabites  refused  to  pay  it,  Jehoram,  with  the  help  of 
Jcdah  and  Edom,  attempted  to  hold  them  in  subjection.  The  Moabites,  in  revenge, 
formed  a  povv^erful  confederacy  against  Judah,  but  the  different  armies  which  composed 
it,  panic-stricken,  turned  their  arms  against  each  other.  Still  later,  they  acted  against 
the  Jews  as  auxiliaries  of  the  Chaldeans,  under  Nebuchadnezzar:  yet  this  monarch, 
according  to  Josephus,  five  years  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  made  war  also  upon 
them,  and  subdued  them.  After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity,  they  formed  an 
intimate  connection  with  the  Moabites  by  intermarriages,  which,  however,  the  zeal  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  broke  up.  Josephus  mentions  the  cities  between  tlie  Arnon  and  Jab- 
bok  as  cities  of  Moab.  Thenceforth  they  were  almost  lost  to  view  among  the  Arabians; 
and  for  many  centuries  little  was  known  concerning  the  region  in  which  they  lived. 
Even  in  more  modern  times  few  travelers  ventured  to  explore  it.  Seetzcn,  in  1806,  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  shed  a  new  and  unexpected  light  upon  it.  He  found  many  ruined  places 
still  bearing  the  old  names.  In  1812  Burckhardt  made  the  same  tour  from  Damascus  to 
Karak,  and  from  that  point  advanced  to  Petra.  From  these  and  subsequent  travelers 
we  learn  that  the  plains  are  covered  with  the  sites  of  towns  on  every  eminence  or  spot 
suitable  for  one.  The  land  is  capable  of  rich  cultivation.  The  form  of  fields  is  still 
visible,  and  there  are  remains  of  Roman  highways  which  are  in  some  places  completely 
paved,  and  on  wJiich  there  are  mile-s  ones  of  Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Severus,  with 
the  numbers  legible  upon  them.  Denunciations  against  Moab  were  made  by  Balaam, 
Amos,  Isaiali,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  other  prophets,  who  during  its  highest  prosperity 
foretold  that  its  cities  should  become  desolate  without  any  to  dwell  in  them;  and  at  the 
present  day,  while  the  sites,  ruins,  and  names  of  many  of  its  ancient  cities  can  be  traced, 
not  one  of  them  has  been  found  inhabited  by  man.  At  the  present  time  the  xVmerican 
engineers  of  the  Palestine  exploration  society  are  engaged  in  making  a  scientific  survey 
and  exploration  of  the  land. 

MO  ABITE  STONE,  The  {ante).  The  authenticity  of  this  stone,  disputed  on  grounds 
which  have  little  to  do  with  true  critical  research,  is  now  universally  acknowledged.  Its 
date  m.ay  be  taken  ns  890  B.C.,  and  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
lions  of  Birs  Nimrud,  that  is,  the  reigns  of  Ashurnazirpal  and  Shalmanezar  IV.  Its 
characters  are  like  those  of  the  fourth  Malta  inscription,  and  again  like  that  from  Nora, 
in  Sardinia.  We  have,  then,  in  the  9th  c.  u.c,  one  single  and  same  type  of  letter  in  use 
for  current  purposes  from  Sardinia  to  Assyria,  wdiich,  about  the  6th  or  7th  c.  give? 
rise  to  the  second  form,  or  true  Phenician,  and  to  the  old  Hebrew  of  coins  and  gems. 
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whose  modern  representative  is  the  Samaritan.  The  stel  of  Mesha  contains  all  letter: 
except  Tetli,  and  \vhicli,  .showing  few  dialectic  variations,  appears  to  stand,  in  willing 
ness  to  express  vowels,  between  the  Hebrew  and  tiie  Assyrian,  without  the  par.simony 
80  distinctive  of  the  Phenician.     There  is  a  translation  by  Dr.  Ginsl 


the  Past,  vol.  xi. 


isburg  in  Records  of 


MOxlWIYAH,  Caliph,  610-80,  b.  Mecca;  son  of  an  Arab  chief  of  distinguished  birth, 
and  distantly  related  to  3Iohamined.  He  was  made  governor  of  Syria  in  641,  and  during 
his  term  of  office  conquered  the  island  of  Rhodes,  but  lost  Cyprus.  On  the  ])roclamation 
of  Ali  as  the  successor  of  the  caliph  Othnian  in  655,  Moawiyah  revolted,  and  attempted 
to  make  himself  caliph.  He  succeeded  in  getting  control  of  most  of  the  provinces  of 
the  empire,  and  took  possession  of  Samarcand  and  Bokhara.  His  army,  after  making 
extensive  con(iuests,  was  unable,  after  a  long  siege  and  repeated  assaults,  to  cai)tiu"e 
Constantinople, and  in  678  he  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace.  Moawiyah  not  only  exerted 
absolute  control  over  the  Saracen  empire,  but  succeeded  in  having  the  caliphate  declared 
hereditary  in  his  family. 

MOBERLY,  George,  d.c.l.,  b.  St.  Petersburg,  1803;  son  of  an  English  merchant. 
He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford.  In  1826  he  took  the  Oxford  chancellor's 
prize  for  the  best  English  essay,  choosing  for  his  subject.  Whether  a  Bade  or  a  Eefined 
Age  is  the  more  Favorable  to  the  Prodnction  of  Works  of  Fiction.  He  took  the  degi'ec  of 
M.A.  in  1828  and  of  d.c.l.  in  1836.  After  a  connection  of  some  .years  with  Balliol  college" 
as  tutor  and  fellow,  he  became,  in  1835,  head-master  of  Winchester  school,  where  he 
remained  until  1866.  He  was  then  piesented  with  the  living  of  Brixton  in  the  isle  of 
Wight,  and  in  1868  became  a  canon  of  Chester  cathedral.  In  18G9  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Sajisl)ury.  Of  his  numerous  published  works  the  most  important  ai-e:  A  Feio 
Remarks  on  the  Proposed  Admission  of  Pissenters  into  the  UniDersily  of  Oxford,  1834;  Ser- 
mons Preached  at  Winchester  CoUeye,  1844;  and  Sermons  on  the  Beatitudes,  1860.  He 
delivered  the  Bampton  lectures  lor  1868,  which  appeared  under  the  title  of  The  Admin- 
istration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Body  of  Christ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  "five  clergymen" 
who  published  revised  versions  of  various  books  of  the  New  Testament  be' ween  1857 
and  1870. 

MOBILE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Alaliama,  having  the  state  line  of  Mississippi  for  its  western 
])0vder,  tlie  Mobile  bay  and  the  Mobile  river  flowing  into  it  for  its  e.  boundary,  and  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  s. ;  drained  by  the  Escatowpa  river;  1500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  48,602 — 
44.700  of  American  birth.  21,4^3  colored.  It  is  intersected  b}'  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  rail- 
road, the  NcAv  Orleans,  ]\Iobile  and  Texas,  and  the  Mobile  and  Alabama  Grand  Trunk. 
Its  surface  is  generally  level,  a  large  proportion  being  covered  with  pine  foiests  growing 
on  .'-andy  hills.  Its  climate  is  healthy,  and  the  water  is  pure.  Live  stock  is  laiscd.  All 
the  products  of  tlie  southern  states  are  found  here,  the  soil  being  a  productivj,  sandy 
Icam.  Lumber  and  rice  are  the  chief  products.  Dauphin  island  lies  directly  s.,  the 
site  of  a  French  settlement  in  1702,  called  Massacre  island  from  the  quantities  of  bones 
found  there,  and  was  the  occasional  seat  of  the  colony  of  Louisiana  in  early  times.  From 
its  county  seat  steamboats  run  to  Montgomery,  Tuscaloosa,  and  New  Orleans,  carrying- 
on  an  important  commerce.  Its  bay  will  admit  vessels  of  21  ft.  draught, and  the  harbor  of 
Mobile  vessels  drawing  13  ft.,  and  cotton  is  largely  exported;  also,  cigars,  staves,  shin- 
gles, resin,  and  turpentine.  Its  industries  include  the  manufacture  of  tin,  copper, 
engines  and  boilers,  lai',  and  turpentine.     Seat  of  justice,  Mobile. 

MOBILE  r^ 7/^^).  The  city  is  6  m.  in  length  by  2  or  3  broad;  pop  '80,  31,205;  a 
decline  from  1870  of  729.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  along  the  line  of  the  river  and  to  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile  inland;  is  lighted  by  gas,  and  has  an  excollcnt  water  supply  from 
a  distance  of  5  m. ;  it  has  also  sufficient  horse-railroad  facilities  for  its  local  need.  Mobile 
is  connected  with  the  general  railroad  system  of  the  c;ountry  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio, 
Mol)ile  and  ]M(ntgomery.  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  Texas,  and  Alal)ama  Grand  Ti'uidi 
railroads.  There  are  also  steamers  to  Montgomeiy  and  other  river  towns. —  The  follow- 
lowing  tables  display  the  trade  of  Mobile  from  1867-68  to  1874: 

RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS— BALES  OF  COTTON. 


Receipts, 

Shipments. 

Years. 

To  Foreign  Ports. 

To  Domestic  Ports. 

Total. 

l86FUfif> 

230,621 
300,001 
401,073 
288.012 
332.4.57 
299,578 

163,1.54 

200.  a38 
287,074 
137.077 
1.'«.130 
132,367 

ft4,194 
07.08.5 
130,420 
157  y'url 
Ui7,i:^l 
1 72,222 

247,348 

1860^70 

1870-71         

208,523 
417,508 

1871-72 

205,629 

1872-73     

3-.'0.261 

187:3-74 

304,201 
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Yeai-s. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1867 

S22,101,601 
22,611,973 
20,541,450 
22,422,6:!! 
21,874,703 
13,954,600 
12,249,866 
10,282,734 

S385,530 

1 SGS           

566.225 

1 869            

511,^7 

1870 

1,447,516 

1871 

1,811,014 

1872 

1,761,657 

1873                     , 

1,097,164 

1874                

886,411 

By  these  tables  it  is  to  be  observed  that  from  1870  to  1874  there  was  a  general  decline 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  Mobile,  as  there  was  a  falling  oif  in  the  population  between  1870 
and  1880,  according  to  the  tenth  decennial  census.  The  early  history  of  this  city  displays 
more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  disturbing  influences.  Originally  colonized  by  the 
French,  it  was  long  the  most  important  point  in  the  Louisiana  settlement.  It  was  attacked 
by  famine  and  by  epidemic;  and  in  1706  was  the  scene  of  that  exceptional  revolt  kuown 
as  the  "petticoat  insurrection,"  when  the  women  of  the  place  became  dissatisfied  with 
Indian  corn  as  their  staple  article  of  food,  and  threatened  rebellion.  A  disastrous  hurri- 
cane, accompanied  by  a  flood,  nearly  destroyed  the  settlement  in  1711,  and  necessitated  its 
removal  from  the  place  where  it  then  stood,  supposed  to  have  been  a  point  some  20  m. 
from  its  present  location.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  Mobile  was  transferred  to  the 
Britisli  government;  but  twenty  years  later  it  was  ceded  to  the  Spanisli  government, 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  British  possessions  on  the  gulf,  and  remained  in  the  possession 
of  Spain  until  1813,  when  it  was  surrendered  to  gen.  Wilkinson.  In  1819  it  was  incor- 
porated as  a  city.  From  Jan.  11,  1831,  to  April  11,  1864,  Mobile  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
confederates.  On  Aug.  5,  in  the  latter  year,  admiral  Farragut,  with  his  fleet,  passed  up 
Mobile  bay,  and  the  memorable  engagement  with  the  forts  and  the  confederate  ships 
ensued,  resulting  in  the  destruction  or  capture  of  the  latter,  and  the  surrender  of  forts 
Gaines  and  Morgan.  Early  in  the  following  spring  the  place  was  fully  invested,  and  the 
remaining  fortifications  carried  by  assault. 

MOBILE  BAY  {ante),  an  estuary  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  s.w.  portion  of  the 
state  of  Alabama.  The  island  of  Dauphin  lies  on  the  w.  of  the  entrance,  and  on  the  e.  is 
Mobile  point,  the  station  of  a  light-house  with  a  revolving  light  55  ft.  high.  It  has  an 
outbt  on  the  s.w.  through  Grant's  pass,  communicating  with  Mississippi  sound,  used  by 
steamers  of  light  draught,  and  the  regular  course  of  the  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  steam- 
ers. The  bar,  4  ra.  seaward,  will  admit  vessels  of  from  18  to  20  ft.  draught.  The  depth 
of  the  bay  is  from  13  to  14  ft.  more  shallow  in  the  n.  portion  than  in  the  s.,  the  anchor- 
age for  tlie  cotton  fleet  being  near  the  entrance,  where  they  are  loaded  b}^  lighters  from 
Mobile.  It  is  fed  by  numerous  aifluents  of  the  Alabama  river,  flowing  into  the  n.  por- 
tion, over  mud  flats,  changing  with  each  season,  and  increasing  the  sedimentary  deposits 
of  the  bay.  At  Choctaw  pass,  where  the  Mobile  river  enters  the  bay,  a  channel  through 
the  bar  is  maintained  by  dredging,  and  similar  means  render  the  Dog  river  navigable. 
Its  margins  are  thickly  wooded  with  groves  of  live  oak  and  magnolia,  especially  near  the 
n.  extremity,  and  pine  forests  crown  the  high  bluffs  which  rise  in  other  portions. 

MOBILE  POINT,  at  the  e.  extremity  of  the  entrance  to  Mobile  bay,  is  the  end  of  a 
long,  narrow  strip  of  sand  which  stretches  between  Navy  Cove  and  the  bay  of  Bon 
Secours  to  the  n.,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  south.  Fort  Morgan  is  situated  here,  on 
the  ground  once  occupied  by  fort  Bowyer.  The  latter  fort,  which  was  rudely  and  unscien- 
tifically built,  was  attacked  from  the  sea  in  Sept.,  1814,  by  a  British  squadron  of  2 
brigs,  and  2  sloops  of  war,  and  on  the  land  by  a  force  of  130  marines  and  600  Indians. 
The  American  garrison,  numbering  but  130  men,  under  maj.  Lawrence,  and  defended 
by  20  pieces  of  artillery,  sustained  for  3  hours  the  attack  of  the  British,  who  were  forced 
to  witlidraw  with  a  loss  of  232  killed  and  wounded;  and  their  flag-ship  was  grounded 
and  burned.  The  American  loss  was  8.  Fort  Bowyer  was  finally  captured  by  the  Brit- 
ish, Feb.,  1815. 

MOBILE  RIVER  {ante),  formed  in  tbe  s.  extremity  of  Clarke  co.,  Ala.,  is  the  boun- 
dary line  between  the  counties  of  Mobile  and  Baldwin,  and  is  navigable  by  large  steam- 
boats. Throughout  its  course  it  takes  a  s.  direction,  and,  6  m.  below  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  which  form  its  head,  it  divides  into  two  branches;  the  e.  being  called  Tensas,  the 
w.  Mobile,  the  latter  a  name  derived  from  the  Mauvilians  or  Mobilians,  a  tribe  of 
Indians. 

MOBIUS,  August  Ferdinand,  1790-1868,  b.  Germany;  educated  at  Leipzig,  where 
he  was  professor  of  astronomy  from  1815.  He  reorganized  the  Leipzig  observatory,  and 
published  a  number  of  astronomical  treatises,  of  which  the  best  known  are  Elements  of 
Celestial  Mechanics,  1843,  undi  Principles  of  Astronomy.  His  Manual  of  Statics  treat?  of 
the  relation  between  geom.etry  and  statics. 

MOCCASIN  SNAKE  or  Water  Moccasin,  also  called  cotton  mouth,  the  ancistrodon 
piscivorus,  a  venomous  serpent  inhabiting  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States.     It  has 
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a  length  of  about  2  ft.;  color  dark  brown  above  and  a  gray  belly.  It  lives  in  swamps 
and  wet  places  and  frequents  the  v/ater.  It  is  one  of  the  most  aggressive  of  all  serpents, 
and  its  bite  is  of  the  most  dangerous  cliaractcr, 

MODE  (ante),  in  music,  a  term  applied  to  the  two  varieties,  major  and  minor,  of  the 
diatonic  scale,  or  series  of  tones  employed  in  modern  music.  It  is  njoie  rarely  used  for 
key,  as  "tlie  twelve  major  and  twelve  minor  modes  or  keys."  In  the  old  Greek  mu^ic 
each  note  could  become,  as  in  the  modern,  the  key-note  of  a  new  key  or  scale;  but,  as 
there  was  no  introduction  of  new  semitones,  this  change  of  key  became  a  change  of 
mode  in  the  same  sense  as  our  major  and  minor.  At  hrst  there  were  only  four  Greek 
modes — the  Dorian,  Piirygian.  Lydiau,  and  Myxo-Lydian — but  later  the  Ionian  and  tlie 
^olian  mo<les  were  addeil.  St.  Ambrose  chose  the  tir.si  four  for  use  in  the  church  in 
the  4th  c,  and  St.  Gregory  introduced  the  others  200  years  later.  They  were  termed 
ecclesiastical  modes,  and  gave  rise  to  the  eight  "Gregorian  tones"  or  chants. 

MODEXA,  formerly  a  duchy  of  Italy,  in  the  u.,  between  the  Po  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  was  boundeil  on  the  n.  by  Lombard}'  and  the  papal  states,  on  the  e.  by  Tus- 
cany and  the  p:i})al  stales,  on  the  s.  by  Tuscany,  Sardinia,  and  the  jMeditcrranean,  and 
on  the  w.  by  Sardinia  and  Parma.  Area,  2,371  sq..ni. :  pop.  in  1860,  about  600,000.  The 
only  rivers  of  importance  are  the  Margra  and  the  Serchio,  which  empty  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  u.e.  part  of  tlie  duchy  is  fertile,  like  the  Lombard  plain,  to  w^hich  it 
belongs.  The  vine  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  the  other  chiet  productions  arc  wheat, 
maize,  hemp,  and  flax.  For  the  history  of  the  duchy,  see  Modena,  the  capital.  The 
modern  province  of  ]\Iodena  comprises  the  provinces  Modena  and  Frignaua  of  the  old 
duchy.     Area,  966  sq.m. ;  pop.  '72,  273,231. 

MODOCS,  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  American  Indians,  meaning  "enemies,"  and 
applied  to  them  by  a  hostile  tribe.  The  Modocs  formei'ly  belonged  to  the  Klamaths 
(({.v.).  but  became  estranged  from  them  and  eventually  antagonistic.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  originated  on  the  shores  of  lake  Klamath  in  California.  They  were  dull  and 
lethargic  by  nature,  unimpressible,  with  little  expression  to  their  features,  and  little 
energy  or  activity  in  their  movements  and  habits.  They  had  the  custom  of  making  slaves 
of  their  prisoners  of  Avar,  and  of  buying  and  selling  these,  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancient 
Romans  and  Carthaginians.  They  had  a  religion,  in  which  a  mythical  deity  whom  they 
called  Komoose,  stood  in  the  place  of  a  god.  In  1847  and  1849  they  are  said  to  have 
conducted  predatory  excursions  against  the  wiiites.  A  year  latgr  capt.  Nathaniel  Lyon 
fought  a  band  of  these  Indians  on  Clear  lake,  Modoc  co.,  Cal.,  and  defeated  them,  inflict- 
ing severe  and  merited  chastisement.  But  by  1852  the  Modocs  appear  to  have  forgotten 
this  infliction,  or  remembered  it  with  an  unwise  disposition  for  vengeance,  for  they  again 
indulged  in  a  massacre  of  wdiite  settlers,  and  invited  fresh  retribution.  This  w^as  effected 
in  a  manner  not  according  to  the  laws  of  civilized  w^arfare,  however,  for  the  Modocs 
were  invited  by  the  whites  to  attend  a  pow-wow  and  feast,  presumably  of  a  peaceful 
cliaracter,  and,  of  the  46  who  accepted  the  invitation.  41  were  ruthlessly  murdered. 
Alter  this  act  warfare  continued  for  man}--  years.  In  1856  a  campaign  against  them  w^as 
carried  out  by  gen.  Crosby,  and  a  large  number  were  slaughtered.  This  did  not  put  an 
end  to  the  war,  how^ever,  which  continued  until  1864,  when  they  acceded  to  the  stipula- 
tions of  a  treat)',  ratified  and  proclaimed  early  in  1870.  By  this  treaty  they  agreed  to 
give  up  their  lands  to  the  U.  S.  government,  and  to  go  upon  a  reservation  to  be  set  apart 
for  them.  They  did,  in  fact,  go  upon  two  different  reservations,  but  these  were  alread}' 
occupied  by  their  enemies  the  Klamaths,  a  fact  which  kept  them  continually  in  trouble. 
Two  chicjfs  had  now  begun  to  obtain  considerable  notoiiety,  not  alone  on  the  frontier, 
but  among  the  settled  states.  These  were  capt.  Jack,  who  was  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
Modocs  that  was  making  itself  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  whites;  and  Schonchm, 
licredilary  cliief  of  the  tribe,  whose  folloAvers  were  less  objectionable.  In  1868  capt. 
Jack,  with  his  party,  moved  to  Lost  river,  Avhere  they  remained  until  1872,  when  orders 
v/ere  given  by  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  to  return  them  to  the  reservation. 
Troops  from  fort  Klamath  w'cre  sent  against  their  camps,  and  after  some  fighting  tliey 
were  dislodged,  and  retreated  to  a  district  known  as  the  "lava  beds,"  near  fort  Klamatli, 
Oregon.  wIktc  they  were  enabled  to  strongly  intrench  themselves,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
natural  formation  of  th('  country.  On  Jan.  17,  1873.  the  troops  under  gen.  Wheaton 
entered  the  lava  beds  and  attempted  to  drive  out  the  Modocs,  but  with  such  ill  success 
that  they  were  even  unable  to  approach  nearer  to  them  than  a  distance  of  2  or  3  miles. 
The  troops  lost  11  killed  and  21  wounded,  and  were  forced  to  retire.  A  second  attempt 
was  made  under  the  command  of  gen.  Gillem,  but  this  also  resulted  in  failure.  Commis- 
sioners were  now  appointed  l)y  the  government  to  confer  with  capt.  Jack,  and  endeavor 
to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  existing  troubles.  A  meeting  was  arranged 
for  April  11,  1873.  wliich  took  ])lace  according  io  appointment,  but  was  treacherously 
concluded  by  the  ^lodoes,  who  fired  upon  the  commissioners,  with  the  result  of  killing 
outright  gen.  Can'oy  and  Dr.  Thomas,  and  wounding  Mr.  Meacham,  also  a  commissioner. 
Tliis  act  broke  up  the  conference,  and  a  fierce  fight  ensued,  the  Modocs  resisting  desper- 
ately until  starved  out  and  forced  to  surrender,  an  event  which  did  not  occur  until  nearly 
two  months  later.  The  troops  during  this  part  of  the  siege  were  commanded  by  geii. 
Jeff.  C.  Davis,  to  whom  belongs  the  honor  of  having  at  length  forced  the  stul)i)orn 
savages  to  acknowledge  their  defeat.     A  military  commission  was  now  appointed  to  try 
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the  chief  offenders,  and  capt.  Jack,  Schonchin,  jr.,  and  two  other  Modocs  were  con- 
demned to  die.  They  were  accordingly  executed  at  fort  Klamath,  Oct.  3,  1873.  The 
remainder  of  the  band  were  retired  to  a  reservation  in  the  Indian  territory. 

M(ESO  GOTHIC  GOSPELS.     See  Ulfilas  (ante). 

MOGILA,  or  MOGILAS,  Pbtek,  1597-1646;  b.  Moldavia;  educated  at  the  university 
of  Paris.  After  serving  in  the  Polish  army  he  went  into  a  monastery  at  Kiev,  and 
became  metropolitan  of  tliat  town  in  1629.  He  brought  to  Kiev  from  Paris  the  improved 
methods  of  study  and  the  more  advanced  theological  studies  which  were  as  yet  unknown 
to  liussia.  He  set  up  a  printing  press,  and  founded  an  academy  and  a  library,  to  which 
he  gave  his  own  collection  of  books.  With  a  view  to  strengthen  the  Greek  church,  he 
published  A  Confession  of  Faith,  which  contains  an  exposition  of  its  doctrines,  and  which 
remains  a  standard  treatise  on  tlie  theology  of  his  church.  He  also  wrote  a  Catechism,  a 
partial  hagiography,  and  a  number  of  dramas  in  verse. 

MOHAMMED  IV.,  1642-93;  b.  Turkey;  succeeded  his  father,  Ibrahim  I.,  in  1648. 
He  possessed  little  capacity  for  power,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  chase.  He  was 
fortunate  in  having  as  successive  grand  viziers  two  men  of  extraordinary  talents — the 
Albanian  Mohammed  Kuprili  or  Kuperli,  and  his  son,  Ahmed  Kuprili.  Moiiamraed 
Kuprili  promptly  quelled  the  disturbances  which  prevailed  throughout  the  empire  at 
Ibrahim's  death,  and  carried  on  the  war  with  Venice  which  had  been  begun  by  Ibrahim. 
The  Turkish  fleet  was  defeated  by  the  Venetians  in  the  archipelago  in  1651,  and,  five 
years  later,  another  Turkish  fleet  was  completely  destroyed  by  them.  In  1657  the 
Turks  retook  Lemnos  and  Tenedos.  In  1660  war  was  declared  with  Austria;  the 
Turkish  army,  after  a  successful  campaign  in  Hungary,  was  at  length  badly  defeated  in 
1664  by  the  combined  forces  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  In  1661  Ahmed  Kuprili 
succeeded  his  father  as  vizier,  and  continued  the  war  with  Venice.  Pie  laid  siege  to  the 
city  of  Candia  in  1667,  and  forced  it  to  surrender  in  1669.  A  treaty  of  peace  was 
negotiated  between  the  two  states  at  once.  In  1672  Mohammed  IV.  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  army  and  invaded  Poland,  but  was  badly  defeated  the  next  year  b}^  John 
Sobieski,  and  in  1676  Poland  was  granted  a  treaty  of  peace.  In  1682  Turkey  declared 
war  against  Austria  upon  the  occasion  of  a  revolt  in  Hungary,  and  in  1683  Kara 
Mustapha,  with  an  army  of  300,000  men,  laid  siege  to  Vienna.  The  imperial  army  had 
fled  from  the  city,  which  was  on  the  point  of  capitulating,  when  it  was  relieved  by  an 
army  under  Charles  of  Lorraine  and  John  Sobieski,  who  defeated  the  Turks,  whose 
position  grew  every  day  more  precarious.  Another  alliance  was  formed  against  them 
between  Venice,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Poland.  In  1687  Charles  of  Lorraine  defeated 
the  Turkish  army,  which  suffered  lieavy  losses,  at  Mohacs,  and  soon  after  Transj^lvania 
and  other  Danubian  provinces  fell  away  from  Turkey.  Late  in  1687  a  nuitiny  broke  out 
in  the  Turkish  army  before  Belgrade;  the  troops  marched  upon  Constantinople,  deprived 
Mohammed  IV.  of  his  throne,  and  made  his  brother  sultan  as  Solyman  III.  Moham- 
med IV.  was  imprisoned  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

MOHA'VE,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Arizona,  having  the  navigable  Rio  Colorado  for  its  w, 
boundary,  separating  it  from  California,  and  the  Bill  Williams  river  and  Santa  Maria 
creek  for  its  s.  boundary;  about  6,500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '76,  822.  Its  surface  is  mountainous, 
largely  covered  with  timber,  and  with  broad  valleys  varying  from  2  to  10  m.  in  width. 
Its  soil  is  for  the  most  part  unproductive,  but  the  river  banks  are  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion, bearing  now  a  wild  growth  of  Cottonwood,  mezquite,  and  the  nutritious  grass  that 
furnishes  good  pasturage.  It  contains  the  celebrated  canon  of  the  Colorado,  a  stupen- 
dous chasm  with  rocky  walls  from  3,000  to  6,000  ft.  high  extending  for  300  miles.  Gold, 
copper,  and  lead  are  found;  and  it  has  rich  silver  mines  and  quartz  mills.  Its  trade  is 
principally  in  miners'  supplies.     Capital,  Mineral  Park, 

MOHA'VE  DESERT,  a  valley  in  s.  California  lying  principally  in  s.  Bernadino 
county.  It  is  a  desert  only  in  name,  as  large  parts  of  it  afford  good  pasturage,  and 
water  is  easily  procurable  in  wells,  though  the  streams  in  the  valley  are  small,  and  do 
not  flow  into  the  ocean.  In  some  portions  the  summer  heat  is  intense,  and  vegetation 
is  scanty.  Much  of  the  district  is  said  to  be  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Mohave  river, 
in  s.  Bernardino  co.,  California,  flows  e.n.e.,  and  is  lost  in  the  Mohave  desert. 

MOHA'VES,  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  occupy  lands  along  the  Colorado 
and  Mohave  rivers,  in  Arizona.  They  belong  to  a  nation  of  the  Pima  family — the 
Yumas — and  are  naturally  a  brave  and  warlike  race,  though  not  quarrelsome.  They 
favor  agriculture  as  a  pursuit  more  than  most  of  the  tribes,  and  some  of  them  are  semi- 
civilized  in  tlieir  manner  of  living,  occupying  decently  constructed  dwellings.  About 
1000  of  thom  dwell  on  a  reservation  appointed  by  tlie  U.  S.  government,  compiising 
al)()ut  130,000  acres.  The  remainder,  twice  or  three  times  as  many,  are  scattered.  They 
are  rapidly  diminishing  in  numbers  through  the  influence  of  disease.  No  attempt  is 
being  made  to  educate  them,  nor  are  there  any  missions  among  them. 

MOHAWKS.     See  Agmegue. 

MOHIi,  Hugo,  yon.  1805-72,  b.  Stuttgart:  studied  medicine  and  natural  sciences  at 
Tabinsxen.  and  was  professor  of  botany  and  director  of  the  botanic  garden  in  Tubingen 
In  1835.     His  works  were  numerous,  and  he  is  of  high  authority  on  vegetable  physiology. 
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MOHL,  Julius  von,  b.  at  Stuttgart,  1800;  studied  Persian  and  Chinese  at  Tubin- 
gen, Paris,  London,  und  Oxford;  wjis  professor  of  oriental  literature  in  TUbiugen, 
i8.:3(5-32;  went  lo  Paris  and  became  professor  of  Persian  at  the  college  de  France  in  1845, 
and  in  1852  director  of  the  oriental  department  of  the  national  i)rinting-ofiice.  His  prin- 
cii)al  work  is  his  edition  of  Firdusi's  Shah  Nmiieh,  and  many  Chinese  and  other  oriental 
works.     He  published  also  Dante  et  les  arigines  de  la  litterature  italienne. 

MOIGNO  (DE  ViLUEBEAu),  Fran^ois  Napoleon  Marie,  1804;  b.  in  Morbihan, 
France;  educated  in  Jesuit  schools  and  colleges;  was  made  abbe  in  1830.  In  1836  his 
advancement  in  mathematical  studies  gave  him  a  professorship  in  Paris.  He  afterwards 
contributed  articles  on  religious  subjects  to  the  JJtiivers  and  other  church  journals,  and 
in  f840  published  Legons  de  Cdlcul  DlferenUal  et  Integral.  In  1845  he  became  the  scien- 
tific editor  of  U  Epoque;  in  1849  and  1850  traveled  and  contributed  to  the  P)-esse  and  Fays, 
and  in  1852  became  editor-in-chief  of  the  Cosmos,  a  scientific  weekly  in  Paris.  His  repu- 
tation as  a  man  of  great  learning  both  as  a  linguist  and  scientist  is  based  on  a  large  num- 
ber of  published  works.  Among  them  is  one  designed  to  harmonize  state  with  religious 
instruction,  entitled  Principes  Fonda  me  ntaux  d'qpres  laquels  Doivent  se  Resondre  les  deux 
Grandea  Questions  des  Rapports  de  VEglise  et  de  VEtat  et  de  V Organization  de  V Enseignement, 
etc.,  published  in  1846  in  Paris. 

MOIR,  David  Macbeth,  1798-1851;  b.  at  Musselburgh,  Scotland;  was  educated 
at  the  grammar  school,  and  at  the  age  of  13  was  apprenticed  for  four  years  to  Dr.  Stew- 
art, a  medical  practitioner.  At  the  close  of  his  apprenticeship  he  finished  his  course  at 
Edinburgh,  and  received  his  diploma  as  surgeon  in  1816.  Towards  the  close  of  his  col- 
lege course  he  sent  forth  an  anonymous  publication  entitled  The  Bombardment  of  Algiers 
and  otlier  Poems.  In  1812  he  appeared  in  print  with  two  short  essays  in  prose  in  a  local 
magazine.  Returning  home  he  devoted  himself  to  literature.  In  1817  he  joined  Dr. 
Brown  as  a  partner  in  an  extensive  medical  practice  in  Musselburgh.  His  evenings  and 
nights  he^spent  in  literary  study.  Having  previously  contributed  in  prose  and  verse  to 
the  Scofs  Magazine  and  to  Constable's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  he  became  a  constant  con- 
tributor in  prose  and  verse  to  Blackwood's  Magazine,  which  w^as  started  about  that  time. 
His  verse  was  both  comic  and  serious.  Among  his  clever  comic  effusions  were  Hie  Eve 
of  St.  Jerry  and  Tlt£  Auncient  Waggonere.  His  serious  poems  had  the  signature  A,  from 
which  he  obtained  the  literary  cognomen  of  Delta.  His  connection  watli  Blackwood  con- 
tinued till  his  death.  In  1823  he  formed  a  strong  friendship  for  John  Gait,  the  novelist, 
who,  being  suddenly  called  off  to  America  before  finishing  his  novel  The  Last  of  the 
Lairds,  commissioned  3Ioir  to  write  the  concluding  chapters  for  him.  In  1824  he  i>ub- 
lished  the  The  Legend  of  Genevieve  and  other  Tales  and  Poems,  comprising  selections 
from  his  magazine  articles,  with  some  original  additions.  In  1824  he  began  in  Black- 
wood his  novel  of  The  Autobiography  of  Mansie  Wauch,  which  was  continued  for  nearly 
three  years,  and  published  in  a  volume.  Though  urged  to  remove  to  the  metropolis, 
where  he  would  have  a  more  lucrative  practice  and  a  larger  circle  of  literary  friends,  he 
preferred  the  scenes  of  his  early  days  and  his  practice  among  the  poor.  His  practice 
was  so  extensive  that  for  ten  successive  years  he  never  slept  a  night  out  of  Musselburgh. 
In  1829  ho  pul)lislied  Outlines  of  the  Ancient  History  of  Medicine,  being  a  Vieio  of  tlw. 
IR'aling  Art  among  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabians.  In  1832  he  gi'catl}" 
exerted  himself  to  check  the  cholera,  and  published,  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  health, 
Practical  Observations  on  Malignant  Cholera,  and  Proofs  of  the  Contagion  of  Malignant 
Clwlera.  In  1843  he  published  Domestic  Verses,  in  which  he  records  with  tenderness  the 
loss  of  his  two  sons.  In  1846  he  was  thrown  from  a  carriage  and  rendered  lame  for  life. 
In  1851  he  delivered  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  the  poetical  literature  of  the  past  half 
century  at  the  Edinburgh  philosophical  institution,  which  were  afterwards  published. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  Selim,  his  last  contribution  to  Blackwood's  Magazine.  His 
contributions  to  Blackwood  alone  number  370.  The  poems  of  Moir  are  graceful  and 
pathetic.  A  selection  of  his  poetical  works  in  two  volumes  was  published  by  Thomas 
Aird  with  a  memoir  of  the  author. 

MOIR  A,  Earl  of.     See  Hastings,  Francis  Rawdon. 
MOKAN'NA,  or  Atha-Ben-Hakem.     See  Mohammed:.n  Sects,  ante. 
MOLASSE'.     See  Mollasse,  ante. 

MOLAY,  Jacques  de,  1244-1314;  b.  Burgundy;  of  the  families  of  Longvic  and 
Raon.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  life  but  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  order  of 
knights  templars  at  Baune,  in  the  diocese  of  Autun,  and  was  promoted  to  be  grand- 
master about  1298.  This  was  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.,  who  was  endeavoring  to  replace 
the  feudal  system  in  Prance  by  a  powei-ful  monarchy,  and  wdio  viewed  with  fear  and 
distrust  the  growing  influence  of  the  knights  templars.  The  success  which  had  charac- 
terized the  crusades,  and  which  had  been  largely  the  work  of  this  and  the  other  Chris- 
tian orders,  had  now  deserted  them.  Syria  had  again  fallen  a  prey  to  the  Mohammed- 
ans, and  the  knights  templars  and  hospitalers  had  retired  to  Cyprus,  whence  they  sent 
forth  a  cry  for  help  to  the  Catholi(;  hierarchy  and  the  Christian  powers  throughout 
Europe.  But  Europe  was  itself  torn  by  the  dissensions  of  petty  potentates.  De  Molay, 
hoMv^ever,  determined  to  effect  by  strategy  what  he  could  not  control  by  force;  anrl, 
taking  advantage  of  the  movement  of  the  5logul  Tartars  against  Syria  and  P^gypt,  ingra- 
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tiiited  himself  with  the  grand  khan,  and  actually  received  command  of  one  wing  of  his 
army,  witii  which  he  invaded  Syria  in  the  spring  of  12'J9.  AViiii  ihe  tioops  under  his 
control  he  recovered  Jerusalem  from  the  intidels,  and  so  awakened  enlhubiasm  that  a 
new  crusade  was  urged  upon  the  pope  and  the  kings  of  France  and  England.  But  the 
unexpected  success  which  had  been  achieved  by  Tartar  aid  was  shori-lived.  In  the 
following  year  the  army  of  the  grand  khan  was  destroyed  and  Jerusalem  again  lost  lo 
the  Christians.  The  templars  returned  to  the  iidand  of  Tortosa  near  Tripoli,  with 
Jacques  de  Molay  still  at  their  head.  They  were  attacked  and  defeated  in  1302,  and 
obliged  to  flee  to  Cyprus.  It  was  now  that  Philip  IV.  undertook  to  carry  out  the  proj- 
ect which  he  had  formed  to  destroy  the  order  wdiose  supremacy  he  feared.  The  order 
was  at  this  time  powerful,  well-organized — comprising  most  of  the  great  nobles  of  Europe 
— and  wealthy  to  a  degree  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  so  greedy  a  monarch  as  Philip.  In 
the  grasp  of  a  mind  so  broad  and  a  temperament  so  energetic  as  those  of  De  Molay,  its 
possible  future  might  well  occasion  dread  to  the  ambitious  and  envious.  With  a  design 
to  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  De  Molay,  Philip  pretended  to  be  anxious  for  a  new 
crusade,  and  at  his  instigation  Clement  V.  called  the  grand-masters  of  the  templars  and 
hospitalers  to  Europe.  The  call  was  answered  by  De  Molay,  among  the  rest,  who 
appeared  in  Paris  in  Aug.,  1306,  accompanied  by  a  chosen  band  of  distinguished  knights 
of  the  order,  and  loaded  wdth  treasure.  He  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital,  a 
fact  which  did  not  tend  to  allay  the  suspicions  or  alter  the  determination  of  the  king, 
though  he  received  his  visitors  Avitli  due  hospitality.  Repairing  to  Poictiers  to  render 
Ins  allegiance  to  tlie  pope,  De  Molay  took  the  opportunity  to  ask  an  investigation  of  sin- 
ister rumors  w^hich  had  been  spread  abroad  by  tiie  enemies  of  the  order.  The  pope, 
under  the  influence  of  Philip,  directed  that  such  an  investigation  should  be  undertaken; 
when  the  latter,  assuming  tlie  order  to  be  permission  for  active  proceedings  against  the 
order,  procured  the  arrest  of  every  templar  in  France,  and  Oct.  13,  1307,  Jacques  de 
Molay  was  seized  in  the  house  of  the  temple  and  summoned  before  the  inquisition. 
Although  the  pope  was  indignant  at  this  liberty  on  the  part  of  Philip,  and  took  action 
to  suspend  the  power  of  the  inquisition  in  the  premises,  the  king  persisted  in  his  deter- 
mination, and  in  May,  1310,  caused  54  of  the  templars  to  be  burned  at  the  stake.  De 
Molay  was  now  put  under  examination  by  a  papal  commission,  and  was  condemned  to 
death.  He  was  dragged  to  the  stake,  loaded  with  fetters,  "  a  feeble  old  man,  bent  and 
w^hitened  by  age  and  captivity,"  and  died  protesting  to  the  end  the  innocence  of  the 
order — of  which  he  was  the  last  grand-master. 

MOLECULE,  Molecular  Volumes.     See  Atom;  Atomic  Theory;  Chemistry, 

ante. 

MOLENBEEK,  ST.  JEAN,  a  t.  in  Belgium,  in  the  suburbs  of  Brussels;  pop.  37,292. 
It  has  a  museum  of  natural  science. 

MOLESCHOTT,  Jacob,  b.  Holland,  1822;  took  a  medical  degree  at  Heidelberg,  and 
began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Utrecht,  whence  he  removed,  in  1847,  to  Heidelberg, 
where  for  seven  years  he  lectured  on  physiology  at  the  university.  A  real  or  supposed 
tendency  towards  materialism,  in  his  lectures,  alarmed  the  authorities,  and  he  resigned. 
Soon  after  he  was  appointed  professor  at  Zurich,  and  in  1861  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
physiology  at  Turin.  His  physiological  researches,  particularly  in  regard  to  diet,  muscu- 
lar formation,  the  blood  and  bile,  are  of  value.  Without  asserting  the  impossibility  of  a 
spiritual  life,  lie  explains  the  origin  and  the  condition  of  animals  by  the  working  of  physi- 
cal causes.  His  characteristic  formula  is,  "No  thought  without  phosphorus."  His  most 
important  works  are:  Lehre  der  Nahrungsynittel,  1850,  which  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Dr.  Bonner  as  The  Chemistry  of  Food  a7id  Diet ;  Fhysiologie  der  Nahrungsmittel, 
1850;  Jlrsache  und  Wirkung  in  der  Lehre  mm  Lebeii,  1867;  and  Von  der  Selbstbestimmung 
im  Leben  der  Menscheit,  1871. 

MOLESWORTH,  Guilford  Lindsay,  b.  England,  1828;  educated  at  the  college  of 
civil  engineers  at  Putney.  In  1852  he  became  chief  assistant  engineer  of  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  railroad,  but  soon  resigned  to  conduct  the  constructions  at 
Woolwich  arsenal  during  the  Crimean  war.  After  practicing  his  profession  in  London 
for  a  number  of  years,  he  went  to  Ceylon,  and  in  1862  became  chief  engineer  of  the  gov- 
ernment railroad  in  that  island.  In  1867  he  Avas  appointed  director  of  public  works;  and 
in  1871  consulting  engineer  to  the  Indian  government.  He  has  published  a  Pocket-book 
of  Engineering  Formula. 

MOLESWORTH,  William  Nassau,  b.  England,  1816;  was  educated  at  Cambridge 
and  entered  the  English  church.  He  was  presented  to  St.  Andrews.  Manchester,  in  1841, 
and  to  St.  Clement  Spotland,  Rochdale.  He  has  been  an  advocate  of  co-operation,  and 
has  taken  part  in  the  well-known  experiment  of  co-operation  at  Rochdale.  His  most 
important  writings  are  A  History  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  and  History  of  England 
from  the  Year  1830,  3  vols.,  1871-73. 

MOLINA,  Fray  Alonso  de,  1496-1584;  b.  Spain;  entered  the  order  of  St.  Francis. 
He  went  to  Mexico  to  convert  the  natives  soon  after  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  familiar- 
ized himself  with  the  Aztec  language.  He  made  translations  into  Aztec  of  the  catechism 
and  of  a  confessional  manual.  He  also  wrote  a  grammar  of  that  language,  but  his  great 
work  is  his  Aztec- Spanish  Dictionary,  completed  in  1571. 
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MOLINE',  a  t.  in  Rock  Islaiul  co..  111.,  ou  the  e.  bauk  of  the  Mississippi  and  on  the  line 
of  the  AVestern  Union,  Cliicago.Rock  Island  and  Pacitic,  and  the  Rockford,  Rock  Island 
and  St.  Louis  raih'oads;  pop.  ot  lovvuship  about  0,000.  Fine  water-power  is  obtained  by 
a  dam  reaching  from  the  shore  to  an  island  in  the  river,  and  from  20  to  25  factories  are 
constantly  in  operation  manufacturing  steam-engines,  pumps,  plows,  paper,  and  many 
other  articles.  The  place  has  3  banks,  a  weekly  paper,  a  public  library,  many  churches, 
and  a  very  fine  public  school, 

MOLIXELLA,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Bologna,  in  n,  Italy,  between  the  Reno  and  Po 
rivers.  Pop.  10,751.  The  chief  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  cheese  and  hemp.  The 
town  was  anciently  situated  on  sepai'ate  islands  formed  by  changes  in  the  course  of  the 
Po;  these  islands  have  been  joined  and  built  over, 

MOLI  NO  DEL  REY,  An  outpost  of  Chapultepec,  about  2^  m.  from  the  city  of 
Mexico,  where  occurred  a  battle  Sept.  8,  1847,  between  the  American  troops  under  gen. 
Winfield  Scott  and  the  Mexicans  commanded  by  gen.  Santa  Anna.  Scott's  force  num- 
bered about  10,000  men;  the  Mexicans  about  7,000  picked  men,  with  a  reserve  of  12,000. 
Scott  I) ad  captured  Coutreras  and  Churubusco,  and  sat  down  under  the  Avails  of  Chapul- 
tepec from  Aug.  20  to  Sept.  7,  while  an  armistice  existed  to  enable  Nicholas  P.  Trist, 
peace  commissioner,  to  conclude  an  amicable  arrangement  if  possible.  At  the  close  of 
the  armistice,  the  peace  negotiations  having  proved  ineffectual,  Scott  attacked  Molino  del 
Rey,  which  comprised  a  number  of  massive  stone  buildings,  about  500  yards  in  extent, 
commanded  by  the  defenses  of  the  great  fortified  castle  of  Chapultepec,  where  were 
14.000  Mexicans.  This  position  had  been  originally  a  fiour-mill  {molino),  and  was  after- 
Avards  a  foundry  for  the  manufacture  of  arms,  and  now"  a  fortress  defended  by  Mexican 
veterans.  It  was  attacked  by  Scott  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  8,  and,  though  the  battle  was 
a  haid-fought  one  on  both  sides,  it  was  carried  by  storm  on  the  same  day,  thus  opening 
tlie  way  to  the  capture  of  Chapultepec  and  the  city  of  Mexico. 

MOLLER,  Georg,  1784-1852;  b.  Hanover;  studied  architecture  in  Carlsruhe  and 
Italy.  After  his  return  from  Italy  he  Avas  appointed  government  architect  to  the  grand 
duchy  of  Darmstadt.  He  designed  the  ducal  palace  at  Wiesbaden,  and  a  number  of  the 
public  buildings  as  Avell  as  private  residences  at  Darmstadt.  He  discovered  the  orig- 
inal design  of  the  Cologne  cathedral,  the  tAvo  towers  of  Avhich  have  been  finished  in 
accordance  Avith  his  published  fac-simile  of  that  design.  His  most  important  publications 
are:  Monuments  of  German  Art  and  Monuments  of  German  Architecture. 

MOLLITIES  OSSIUM,  or  Osteomalacia,  a  destructive  disease  of  the  bones,  char- 
acterized b)'  softening  and  fragility.  It  has  been  carefully  studied  by  Curling,  Solly, 
Stanle}",  Maclntyre,  and  Litzmann,  and  also  by  Paget  and  Dalrymple.  The  bones 
become  bent,  their  extremities  swollen,  and  their  shafts  broken  in  vaiious  parts  of  the 
body.  No  callus  folloAvs  the  fracture  as  in  healthy  bone,  and  in  consequence  the  body 
of  the  patient  becomes  much  distorted.  On  examining  the  bones  after  death,  they  are 
found  light,  soft,  and  gritty  to  the  feel;  exceedingly  brittle,  and  of  a  reddish  broAvn 
color.  Cavities  of  A^arious  sizes,  and  of  a  round  or  oA^al  shape,  are  also  found,  usually 
filled  with  an  oily,  reddish,  grumous  fluid,  but  sometimes  with  clear  serum.  The  red, 
grumous  matter  exhibits  a  cell  development,  and  Solly  regards  it  as  a  subsequent  mor- 
bid product,  and  not  simply  altered  fatty  matter  colored  Avith  blood.  Dalrymple  found 
caudate  corpuscles  in  it,  and  regards  it  as  malignant,  in  Avhich  opinion  others  agree. 
Virchow,  however,  considers  that  the  peculiar  cellular  condition  results  from  retrograde 
conversion  of  os.seous  into  medullary  substance.  Paget  regards  moliities  ossium  as 
including  two  diseases — one  more  common  in  England,  attended  with  fatty  degeneration, 
and  another  called  osieoporisis  by  the  Germans,  in  Avliich  there  is  simply  removal  of 
earthy  matter,  and  more  common'in  German}^  and  France,  He  also  believes  the  Eng- 
lish allection  generally  attacks  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  Avhile  that  form  more  often 
seen  on  the  continent  attacks  the  bones  of  the  trunk.  The  cause  of  moliities  ossium  is 
ratlier  obscure,  but  is  frequently  connected  Avith  rheumatic  symptoms.  In  some  cases  a 
connection  has  Ijcen  traced  to  syphilis.  The  physiological  conditions  Avhich  accompany 
it  arc  those  of  mal-nutritlon  generally,  abnormal  digestion,  assimilation,  and  disassimila- 
lion.  It  is  a  disease  of  adults,  rarely  attacking  persons  under  20  years  of  age,  and  the 
aged  are  also  not  exempt.  Its  subjects  are  more  often  females  than  males,  and.  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  it  is  connected  Avith  the  child-bearing  state.  Of  131  cases  collected 
by  Litzmann  of  Kiel,  there  Avcre  85  females  in  Avhom  the  disease  occurred  during  preg- 
nancy, or  Avas  modified  by  it.  Of  the  remaining  cases  46  Avere  females  and  11  Avere 
males.  According  to  the  .'^ame  authority,  the  seat  of  the  disease  varies  as  it  occurs 
Aviihin  the  child-bearing  period  or  not.  In  the  85  child-bearing  Avomen  the  Avhole  skele- 
ton was  affected  in  6  cases  only,  and  all  the  bones  except  those  of  the  head  in  two; 
whilst  in  the  40  other  cases  not  connected  with  the  child  bearing  period,  all  parts  of  the 
skeleton  were  diseased  in  21,  and  all  the  bones  except  those  of  the  head  in  6.  The  urine 
always  contains  large  quantities  of  earthy  matter,  ciiiefly  jihosphatc  of  lime,  Avhich  has 
been  aUsorbed  from  the  bony  tissue  and  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  The  pelvis,  or 
chamber  of  the  kidney,  is  sometimes  filled  Avith  phosphatic  accretions,  forming  a  solid 
calculus.  At  the  commencement  of  the  disease  the  diagnosis  is  very  difficult,  as  the 
symptoms  simulate  those  of  rheumatism.  It  is  important,  hoAvever,  to  make  the  dis- 
tinction as  soon  as  possible,  which  may  be  done  as  soon  as  the  phosphatic  condition 
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of  the  urine  is  manifested.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  rickets,  as  the  latter  is 
peculiarl}'-  a  disease  of  childhood,  and  has  no  tendency  to  spontaneous  fracture  of  the 
bones.  The  treatment  ofCei-s  little  encouragement,  although  judiciously  selected  tonics 
will  sometimes  aiford  temporary  relief,  and  arrest  for  a  short  time  the  progress  of  the 
disease;  but  its  tendency  is  progressive.  In  the  latter  stages  opiates  are  indicated  to 
relieve  pain  and  produce  sleep,  and,  with  wine  or  other  stimulants,  are  the  only  medicines 
required. 

MOLLUSCOIDA,  a  division  of  the  sub-kingdom  Mollusca  (q.  v.),  also  in  the  article 
Invertebrate  Animals. 

MOLLY  MAGUIRES,  a  secret  order  which  existed  in  1854-77,  and  probably  still 
exists,  in  the  anthracite  coal  mining  region  of  north-eastern  Pennsylvania.  Here  400 
collieries  employed  60,000  men;  Americans,  Germans,  Welshmen,  Englishmen,  and 
Swedes  comprising  one-half  the  number,  the  remainder  being  Irish.  Among  the  latter 
half  originated,  in  the  locality  named,  the  order  of  Molly  Maguires,  a  branch  of  the 
'*ribbonmen"  of  Ireland.  The  order,  however,  had  a  much  wider  existence,  and  is 
alleged  to  have  been  afhliated  with  the  "ancient  order  of  Hibernians,"  elsewhere  a 
peaceable  and  reputable  organization.  Until  1865  and  '66  the  order  of  Molly  Maguires 
had  not  become  generallj'^  known  for  the  murders  and  other  brutalities  which  then  dis- 
tinguished it.  In  1875,  having  gained  control  of  a  combination  which  forced  a  general 
strike  in  the  coal-regions,  it  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  ascendency  in  the  councils  of  the 
miners,  and  from  that  period  was  prominent  in  assassinations  and  otlicr  outrages,  com- 
mitted usually  on  the  persons  and  against  the  property  of  justices  of  the  peace,  police 
officers,  and  mining  bosses.  The  number  of  murders  increased  between  1869  and  '71, 
and  fell  off  after  the  latter  year,  and  until  that  of  the  great  strike  of  1875.  According 
to  some  of  those  who  made  an  investigation  into  the  antecedents  of  the  Molly  Maguires, 
they  originated  in  the  trade-unions,  and  not  in  the  A.  O.  H.  or  among  the  ribbonmen. 
None  but  Catholic  Irishmen  or  their  descendants  were  admitted  to  membership:  the 
order  was  organized  in  divisions,  each  having  a  chief  official  known  as  a  "body-master;  ' 
and  there  were  signs  and  passwords  to  enable  members  to  distinguish  each  other.  These 
signs  and  passwords  were  given  to  the  members  by  the  body-masters,  who  received 
them  from  the  county  delegate,  who  got  them  from  the  state  delegate,,  to  whom  they 
were  furnished  by  the  national  delegate  or  national  board  in  New  York  city :  to  the  latter 
they  came  quarterly  from  Ireland,  by  the  hands  of  the  steward  of  one  of  the  transatlantic 
steamships.  A  central  and  governing  organization  known  as  "  The  Board  of  Erin  "  was 
said  to  be  the  origination  of  the  order,  and  this  held  quarterly  meetings  in  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland.  So  extended  were  the  ramitications  of  this  order  in  Pennsylvania, 
that  it  was  made  known  during  the  trials  of  the  Molly  Maguires  in  1877  that  one  of  their 
body-masters  in  the  Pottsville  district  held  the  high  office  of  county  commissioner.  T])e 
final  exposure,  capture,  and  punishment  of  the  Molly  Maguires  was  largel}'' due  t©  the 
energy  and  determination  of  Franklin  B.  Gowen.  president  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  railroad  co.  and  coal  co. ;  through  the  immediate  instrumentality  of  James 
McParlan,  a  detective,  who  joined  the  Molly  Maguires,  became  acquainted  with  their 
members  and  the  secrets  of  tlieir  organization,  and  was  at  length  enabled  to  afford  infor- 
mation which  disclosed  the  names  of  criminals  connected  with  a  majority  of  the  mur- 
ders conmiitted  by  the  order.  A  large  number  wei'C  apprehended,  tried,  and  condemned, 
and  their  execution — that  of  a  number  of  them  occurring  on  the  same  day — so  alarmed 
the  members  of  the  order  that  it  ceased  to  possess  any  extended  influence. 

MOLOSSIA,  or  Molossis,  a  division  of  ancient  Epirus,  comprising  the  n.e.  district. 
Its  chief  tov/n  was  Ambracia.  The  country  was  famous,  in  ancient  times,  for  its  breed 
of  shej^herd  dogs. 

MOLOSSUS,  a  genus  of  bats  (cheiroptera).  The  liead  and  ears  are  large;  hind  limbs 
robust,  giving  the  animal  more  power  of  running  than  most  others  of  the  order;  tail 
long,  enveloped  at  its  base,  but  most  frequently  free  at  the  extremity.  It  has  a  wide 
geographical  distribution,  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America,  principally  the  two  lat- 
ter, in  warm  regions.     Dental  formula : 

.1-1        1-1  5-5     ^3 

MOLY.  a  fabulous  plant,  said  to  be  a  panacea  for  all  diseases,  given  by  Hermes  to 
Odysseus  as  a  protection  against  the  magical  charms  of  Circe.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a 
variety  of  garlic.  There  is  a  kind  of  garlic  still  called  "sorcerer's  garlic,"  probably 
a  reminiscence  of  the  Circe  legend. 

MOLYNEUX,  William,  ll.d.,  1656-98 ;b.  Ireland;  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dub- 
lin, and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  middle  temple,  London.  He  had  been  instructed  in 
mathematics  by  his  father,  Samuel  Molyneux,  who  had  written  a  work  on  gunnery,  and 
he  soon  turned  his  attention  from  law  to  mathematics  and  optics.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  the  first  secretary  of  the  Dublin  philosophical  society.  Two  years  later 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  London  royal  society,  and  was  sent  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment to  examine  the  fortifications  in  the  Netherlands.  In  1688  he  was  forced  to  leave 
Ireland  on  account  of  the  political  troubles  there,  but  he  came  back  after  the  battle  of  the 
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Eoyne.  In  1690  he  roprr^entcd  tlic  Dublin  university  in  tlie  Irish  parliament.  His  main 
■work,  the  first  in  English  upon  tlie  subjeet,  is  a  treatise  on  optics,  calletl  JJioptricOj.  Tljis 
book  was  revised  by  Hallev,  who  included  in  the  appendix  his  theorem  for  linding  the 
foci  of  optic  glasses.  He  also  published  a  'frdiitdationof  the  SLv McUtphi/sical  Dissertations 
of  J)escartes,  and  numerous  i)apers  in  the  proceedings  of  the  royal  society.  One  of  his 
non-scientific  works  contains  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  war  in  Ireland — his 
Journal  of  the  Three  MontJis  Campaign  of  his  Majesty  in  Ireland,  1690. 

MOMIERS,  French  for  maskers  or  comedians,  is  the  name  given  in  derision  to  a  sect 
of  evangelical  Protestants  of  Switzerland  and  adjacent  parts  of  Germany  and  France, 
who  exhibited  an  uncommon  degree  of  fervor  in  their  religious  services.  Theychargecl 
the  national  church  with  apostacy  from  the  reformed  faith  especially  b}'"  denying  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  This  subjected  them  to  opposition  and  restraint,  so  that  ultimately, 
despairing  of  making  progress,  they  went  back  to  the  church.  The  most  distinguished 
man  among  them  was  the  rev.  ('jesar  H.  A.  -Malan,  d.d.,  who  having  been  brought  up 
jimong  Socinians  continued  to  hold  Socinian  doctrines  after  his  ordination  as  a  minister 
in  1810,  until  in  1817,  b}-  means  of  friendly  intercourse  and  discussion  with  Robert  Hal- 
danc  of  8cotlaml  and  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  of  New  York,  at  that  time  "sojourning  at 
Geneva,  he  embraced  evangelical  doctrine,  and  was,  1820-1863,  pastor  of  an  indepen- 
dent congrc  gation  of  3I0miers. 

M03I0T  or  ^loTMOT,  the  common  name  for  the  different  species  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  genus  prioniies  of  llliger.  Some  have  placed  the  momot  as  a  genus,  and  it  has 
jilso  been  proposed  as  a  family.  Its  place  is,  however,  rather  uncertain.  It  has  been 
assigned  to  the  coraciadaj.  The  genus  prionites  has  the  following  characteristics.  Both 
mandibles  slightly  curved  and  compressed;  the  margins  with  strong  denticulations; 
tongue  long  and  slender,  with  the  sides  ciliated;  wings  short  and  rounded;  tail  long 
and  pointed.  Dr.  G.  R.  Gray  makes  the  momotiuae,  a  sub-family  of  the  todidm,  consist 
of  the  genus  crypticus  (prion ites  of  Swainson),  and  the  genus  momotus  (prionites  of  llli- 
ger, momota  of  Shaw,  and  rhamphastos  of  Liima?us), 

MOMOTO^I'BO,  a  volcano  of  the  Marabios  range,  near  lake  Managua,  25  m.  n.e.  of 
Leon  in  Nicaragua.  It.;  height  is  7,200  ft.,  of  w^hich  more  than  one-third  is  composed  of 
the  ashes  and  cinders  ejected  in  past  ages.  It  is  still  active,  but  has  had  no  serious 
eruptions  for  many  years.  Among  other  traditions  connected  with  it  is  one,  embodied 
in  Victor  Hugo's  La  Legende  des  Siecles,  which  tells  of  an  attempt  by  Spanish  priests  to 
ascend  and  plant  the  cross  on  its  summit;  they  were  never  heard  of  afterwards;  and 
the  ascent  remains  to  this  day  unaccomplished. 

MOMUS,  in  fabulous  history,  the  god  of  raillery,  or  the  jester,  who  ridiculed  both 
gods  and  men.  He  is  the  personification  of  mocking  censure.  Being  requested  by 
^'ulcan,  Neptune,  and  ^Minerva,  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  their  works,  he  blamed  them 
all:  Neptune,  for  not  making  his  bull  with  horns  before  his  eyes,  in  order  to  give  a  surer 
blow;  Minerva,  for  building  a  house  which  could  not  be  moved  in  case  of  bad  neighbors; 
Vulcan,  for  making  a  man  without  a  window  in  his  breast,  that  his  secrect  thoughts 
might  be  seen.  Venus  alone  was  blameless.  For  his  free  censures  of  the  gods  he  was 
exj^elled  from  heaven.  He  is  generally  represented  as  i-aising  a  mask  from  his  face,  and 
holding  a  small  figure  in  his  hand.     He  is  according  to  Hesiod  the  progeny  of  Night, 

MONA'GAS,  JoseTadeo,  1786-1868;  b. Venezuela;  served  under  Bolivar  in  the  war 
of  independence,  1810-20.  After  a  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
government,  he  was  chosen  to  the  presidency  in  1846.  He  sent  ex-president  Paez, 
against  whom  he  had  formerly  headed  a  revolution,  into  exile,  and  abrogated  the  consti- 
tution, making  himself  dictator.  He  succeeded  in  maintaining  himself  in  this  office  till 
18.")9.  He  declared  against  and  overthrew  the  government  of  gen.  Falcon  in  1868,  and 
was  again  elected  to  the  presidency,  but  died  before  taking  his  seat. 

MONARCHIANS,  "believers  in  one  fountain  or  source  of  being,"  were  persons  in 
the  early  Christian  church  who  did  not  admit  a  distinction  of  persons  in  the  divine 
Being.  B(lieving  strictly  in  the  unity  of  God,  they  rejected  the  orthodox  doctrine  of 
the  trinity.  Traces  of  their  opinions  appeared  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  are  alluded  to  by  Justin  Martyr  a.s  held  both  by  Jews  and  Christians,  He  con- 
demns the  form(;r  for  saying  that  when  God  communed  with  the  patriarchs  it  was  God 
the  Father  who  appeared.  He  mak(;s  the  same  complaint  against  certain  Christians, 
From  this  it  is  manifest  that  in  Justin's  day  there  were  nominal  Christians,  who  spoke 
of  the  Son  as  only  an  unsubstantial  energy  of  the  Father.  Tliis  leading  opinion  of  the 
monarchians  is  thought  to  have  been  brought  into  Christianity  chiefly  through  Alexan- 
drian Jews  and  Gnostics,  or,  in  some  instances, to  have  been  (h.M-ived  directly  from  pagan 
philosophy.  P'rom  pagan  religion  it  could  not  have  come,  ujdess' very  indirectly,  a.s  that 
took  little  thought  of  the  unity  of  God.  F5ut  v/hatever  its  origin,  it  was  embraced  by  two 
classes,  who  differed  greatly  in  their  ai)plication  of  the  theory:  the  one,  who  may  be 
called  rationalistic,  admitted  the  divinity  of  Christ  otdy  as  being  at  most  a  mere  power; 
the  otlier,  some  of  whom  were  Patripa.mans,  identifhxl  the  Son  with  the  Father,  and 
allowed  at  most  only  a  trinity  of  manifestation.  "  The  one,"  says  SchafT,  "prejudiced 
the  dignity  of  the  Son,  tlie  oMx'r  th(^  dignity  of  the  Father;  yet  the  latter  was  by  far  the 
more  profound   and   Christian,    and   accordingly   met    with    tlic  greater   acceptance." 
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1.  Those  of  the  first  class  saw  in  Christ  a  mere  man  filled  with  divine  power;  but  con- 
ceived this  divine  power  as  present  in  him  not  merely  from  his  baptism,  but  from  the 
beginning,  and  admitted  his  supernatural  conception  through  the  Holy  Ghost.  2.  The 
second  class,  whom  Tertullian  called  Patrvpassians,  while  they  professed  Unitaiian  opin- 
ions, strove  also  to  hold  fast  the  divinity  of  Christ;  and,  as  they  thought,  accomplished 
their  object  by  merging  his  independent  personality  in  the  essence  of  the  Father.  Sabcl- 
lius,  about  the  middle  of  the  3d  c,  denying  both  trinity  of  essence  and  permanent 
trinity  of  manifestation,  taught  that  the  unity  of  God,  without  distinction  in  itself,  after 
the  creation,  unfolds  itself  in  the  course  of  the  world's  development  in  three  different 
forms  and  periods  of  revelation,  and  after  the  completion  of  redemption,  returns  into 
unity.  The  Father  (he  said)  reveals  God  in  the  giving  of  the  law  and  the  Old  Testament 
economy;  the  Son  reveals  God  in  the  incarnation;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  reveals  God  in 
inspiration.  He  illustrated  this  trinity  of  relations  by  comparing  the  Father  to  the  sun. 
the  Son  to  its  enlightening  power,  and  the  Spirit  to  its  warmmg  influence.  _  xithanasius 
pointed  out  coincidences  of  thought  in  the  stoic  philosophy  with  the  doctrine  of  Sabel- 
lius,  which,  however,  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  thought  out  independently  in 
his  own  mind;  He  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  original,  ingenious,  and  profound^  of 
the  mouarchians.  His  system  has  been  revived  by  Schleiermacher  in  a  very  modified 
form;  and  is  substantially  held  in  still  later  times  by  some  who,  holding  to  Christ's 
supreme  divinity,  deny  the  union  in  him  of  the  human  and  divine  natures,  and  suppose 
that  he  was  God  dwelling  in  human  flesh  and  subject  to  its  limitalions  and  infirmities. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  general  principle  of  monarchianism  admits  various  modifications 
in  theory,  and  may  be  pressed  in  one  extreme  into  a  denial  of  any  proper  divinity  in 
Christ,  and  in  the  opposite  extreme  to  a  position  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  stand 
ard  doctrine  which  has  been  upheld  in  the  church.     See  Iis^carnation,  Trinity. 

MOKBUTTOO,  a  country  in  central  Africa,  between  3°  and  4°  n.  lat.,  and  28'  and 
29"  e.  long.;  4,000  sq.m. ;  estimated  pop.  '70,  1,000,000.  It  is  an  elevated  table-laud, 
2,500  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  Keebaly  and  Gadda  rivers  flow  through  it,  uniting  to  form 
the  Welle,  which,  after  a  westerly  course  through  s.  Nyam-Kyam,  joins  the  Sb'iiy,  the 
sonrce  of  lake  Tchad.  The  soil  spontaneously  produces  so  many  fruits  and  edible  roots 
that  cultivation  is  small,  restricted  for  the  most  part  to  tobacco,  sugar  cane,  and  sesame. 
There  are  few  domestic  animals.  The  inhabitants  are  lighter  colored  than  the  sui"i'ou"d- 
ing  nations;  they  are  cannibals,  fond  of  the  chase,  and  skillful  in  the  working  of  copi)er, 
iron,  and  wood.  Polygamy  and  circumcision  are  practiced.  The  art  of  weaving  is 
unknown.     There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  ivory. 

MONCK,  a  CO.  in  s.  Ontario,  on  lake  Erie;  373  sq.m.;  pop.  16,189.  The  Canada 
Southern,  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  the  Great  Western  railroads  pass  through  it. 

MONCK,  Charles  Stanley,  Viscount,  b.  Ireland,  1819;  educated  at  Trinity  college. 
Dublin,  and  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1841.  He  was  elected  to  parliament  as  a  liberal 
member  for  Portsmouth  in  1852,  and  re-elected  in  1855,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  1857. 
He  was  a  lord  of  the  treasury  from  1855  to  1858,  and  was  appointed  governor-general  of 
Canada  in  1861.  He  was  reappointed  in  1867,  but  resigned  the  next  year.  In  1871  he 
served  on  the  Irish  national  education  commission,  and  on  the  commission  to  cari-y  out 
the  act  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  church.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  viscount 
in  The  Irish  peerage  in  1849,  and  was  made  a  viscount  in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain  in 
1866. 

MONCREIFF-WELLWOOD,  Sir  Henry,  1750-1827;  b.  Scotland;  son  of  the  rev.  sir 
William  Moncreiff,  and  assumed  the  additional  name  of  Well  wood  late  in  life.  Having 
been  educated  at  GlasgoAV  and  Edinburgh,  he  was  ordained,  1771,  as  successor  to  his 
father  at  Blackford,  and  continued  there  until  1775,  when  he  became  minister  of  St. 
Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh.  Always  a  member  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the  church,  he 
became  at  length  its  leader.  His  published  works  are :  Discourses  on  the  Evidence  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Revelations ;  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  John  Erskine ;  and  Ser- 
mons, 3  vols. 

MOISTCTON.  a  t.  in  Canada,  province  of  New  Brunswick,  co.  of  Westmoreland,  the 
terminus  of  the  Moncton  to  St.  John's  division  of  the  Intercolonial  railway;  pop.  4,810. 
It  is  a  port  of  entry,  with  a  convenient  harbor,  very  plensuntly  located  at  the  head  of 
navigation  of  the  Petitcodiac  river,  which  empties  into  Chignecto  bay,  the  n.  extremity 
of  the  bay  of  Fundy.  It  has  several  hotels,  4  clunx-hes,  a  variety  of  stores,  and  a  tele- 
graph ofiice.  It  contains  the  offices  of  the  Intercolonial  railway  and  repair  shops.  It 
has  2  banks,  and  its  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines,  machinery, 
cigars,  leather,  hardware,  and  castings      It  has  a  great  trade  in  lumber. 

MONDAY  (Ger.  Montag,  Lat.  Lujw.  Dies,  the  day  of  the  uK^on,  Fr.  Lundi),  the  second 
day  of  the  week.  The  name  descends  from  the  Romans,  who  named  the  days  of  the 
week  after  the  planets, 

MONDONE'DO,  a  t.  in  Galicia,  Spain,  n.n.e.  of  Lugo;  po]).  2,452.  It  has  a  cathedral 
and  a  castle.     There  are  tanneries,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth,  and  linen. 

MONETARY  COMMISSION  of  the  U.  S.  Congress.  The  mistaken  demoneti- 
zation of  silver  by  congress  in  the  coinage  act  of  Feb.  12.  1873.  passinu  almost  unnoiiy'  d 
during  that  year,  soon  afterwards  attracted  the  attenlioa  of  thoughtful  men.     Its  pos^-ii  e 
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consequences  loomed  portentously  into  view,  as  the  subject  was  more  and  more  studied. 
Within  three  years  it  became  a'^theme  of  general  discussion  in  the  Unitecl  States.  It 
wjvs  a  prolific  source  of  debtite  in  the  44th  congress;  and  on  Aug.  15,  1876,  the  senate 
initiated  a  joint  rest.lution  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  commission  of  three  senators, 
three  members  of  the  house,  with  experts,  not  exceeding  three,  to  be  selected  by  the 
former,  whose  duty  was  to  inquire,  *•  First,  Into  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver;  the  causes  thereof,  whulher  permanent  or  otherwise;  the 
effects  thereof  upon  trade,  commerce,  finance,  and  the  productive  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, and  upon  the  standard  of  value  in  this  and  foreign  countries:  Second,  Into  the  pol- 
icy of  the  restoration  of  the  double  standard  in  this  country;  and,  if  restored,  what  the 
legal  relation  of  the  two  coins,  silver  and  gold,  should  be;  Third,  Into  the  policy  of  con- 
tinuing legal-tender  notes  concurrently  with  the  metallic  standards,  and  the  effect  thereof 
upon  the  labor,  industries,  and  wealth  of  the  country;  Fourth,  Into  the  best  means  for 
providing  for  facilitating  the  resumption  of  specie  payments." 

The  commission  as  organized  consisted  of  Messrs.  John  P.  Jones,  Lewis  Y.  Bogy, 
and  George  S.  Boutwell,  of  the  senate;  Randall  L.  Gibson,  George  Willard,  and  Richard 
P.  Bland]  of  the  house  of  representatives;  Wm.  S.  Groesbeck  of  Ohio,  and  Prof.  Francis 
Bowen  of  Massaciiusetts.  Geo.  M.  Weston  of  Maine  was  appointed  secretary.  The  sessions 
of  the  committee  were  held  in  New  York  until  December  of  that  year,  and  afterwards  in 
Washington.  Circulars  were  immediately  issued  by  the  commission  to  men  of  eminence 
in  monetary  studies,  to  authors,  bankers,  and  business  men  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  to  elicit  the  widest  possible  information  on  the  topics  of  the  resolution.  The 
chambers  of  commerce  in  the  cities  were  invited  to  furnish,  and  did  furnish,  lists  of  per- 
sons most  competent  to  give  information.  The  U.  S.  representatives  in  foreign  countries 
were  required  to  aid  in  the  work.  The  commission  entered  upon  its  duties  with  energy, 
collected  vast  stores  of  information,  and  were  aided  by  the  most  eminent  political  econo- 
mists and  financial  writers  of  all  schools,  who  were  giad  to  have  such  an  opportunity  for 
the  elucidation  and  comparison  of  their  view^s.  The  main  substance  of  the  report  was 
submitted  and  ordered  to  be  printed  ]\[ar.  2,  1877,  It  is  a  masterly  condensation  of  the 
philosophy  and  facts  bearing  on  money  questions;  embracing  clear  statements  of  all 
schools  of  opinion.  The  conclusions  of  the  commission  were  not  unanimous.  But  the 
majority  report  not  only  exhibits  such  grasp  of  the  whole  subject,  but  has  also  been  so 
far  proved  correct  in  its  deductions  by  facts  which  have  since  become  a  part  of  monetary 
history,  that  the  several  dissents  of  individual  members  of  the  committee  from  certain 
parts  of  the  majority  report  are  not  of  much  importance.  On  the  whole,  the  report  is 
the  most  valuable  compendium  of  facts  and  monetary  theories  ever  published.  It  takes 
rank  in  point  of  ability  with  the  famous  bullion  report  of  England  in  1810,  but  covers  a 
far  wider  field,  and  introduces  social  science  problems  in  connection  with  the  money 
question  not  taken  into  consideration  by  the  British  committee.  The  latter  sifted  finan- 
cial questions  from  bankers'  points  of  view:  the  U.  S.  commission  reviews  the  subject  in 
the  light  of  the  public  weal — the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

The  conclusions  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  on  the  first  questions  submitted  are: 
That  the  recent  production  of  silver  relatively  to  gold  ha:  not  been  greater  than  formerly; 
that  the  (then)  recent  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  was  not  caused  by  any  recent  large  produc- 
tion; but  mainly  by  the  concurrent  demonetization  of  silver  in  Germany,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Scandinavian  states,  the  closure  of  the  mints  of  Europe  to  its  coinage. 
the  temporary  diminution  of  the  Asiatic  demand,  the  exaggeration  of  the  actual  and 
prospective  yield  of  the  Nevada  silver  mines,  and  a  prevailing  idea  that  the  efforts  of 
holders  of  government  securities  would  bring  about  its  demonetization:  that  gold  is 
more  fitful  in  production  than  silver;  that  the  average  production  of  both  is  more  steady 
than  of  either  one;  "  that  to  annihilate  the  money  function  of  one  must  greatly  increase 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  other,  and  greatly  reduce  prices;"  that  "  silver  to  the  amount 
of  $:J. 000, 000, 000  in  coin,  the  accumulation  of  50  centuries,  isso  worked  into  the  web  and 
woof  of  the  world's  commerce  that  it  cannot  be  discarded  without  entailiTig  the  most 
serious  consequences,  social,  industrial,  political,  and  commercial;"  that  "the  evil  is 
enormously  aggravated  by  selecting  gold  as  the  metal  to  be  retained  and  silver  as  the 
metal  to  be  rejected;"  that  ^'the  exchanges  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  this  country, 
are  continually  and  largely  increasing,  while  the  supplies  of  both  the  precious  metals, 
taken  together,  if  not  diminishing  are  at  least  stationary,  and  the  supply  of  gold,  taken 
by  itself,  is  falling  off;  and  that  to  submit  the  vast  and  increasing  exchanges  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  world  to  be  measured  by  a  metal  never  to  be  depended  on  in  its  supply,  and 
now  actually  .diminishing  in  its  production,  would  make  crisis  chronic,  and  business 
paralysis  perpetual."  Covering  the  second  question  the  commission  recommend  the 
restoration  of  the  double  standard  and  the  unrestricted  coinage  of  both  metals.  The 
report  on  the  third  question  for  solution  refers  to  the  answer  to  the  fourth,  viz.:  "  the 
best  means  for  providing  for  facilitating  the  resumption  of  specie  payments."  To  this 
question  the  report  answers,  that  "the  remonetization  of  silver  is  a  measure  essential 
to  specie  payments,  and  may  make  such  payments  practicable;."  The  commission  believe 
"that  the  remonetization  of  silver  in  this  c;ountry  will  have  a  powerful  influence  in 
preventing,  and  probal)ly  will  prevent,  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  France  and  other 
European  countries;"  tliat  remonetization  by  the  United  Slates,  even  without  change  in  leg- 
islation elsewhere,  will  dvaw  to  us  silver  from  other  countries  while  it  is  cheap,  iq 
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exchange  for  what  we  have  to  export;  and  that  this  countiy  will  have  tlic  benefit  of  the 
rise  which  the  committee  believe  will  take  place  in  its  value  when  the  ten^i)()rary  causc-s 
of  its  dijipression  have  passed.  The  report  concludes  with  these  words:  "  If  the  states  of 
the  Latin  union,  or  other  countries  in  Europe,  abandon  the  double  standard  after  we 
re-adopt  it,  or  because  we  re-adopt  it,  it  will  be  a  policy  on  their  part  through  which 
great  advantages  will  inure  to  us,  and  great  disasters  will  befall  them.  It  would  inaugu- 
rate in  the  United  States  an  era  of  prosperity,  based  upon  solid  money,  obtained  on 
profitable  terms,  and  under  circumstances  necessarily  stimulating  to  our  industry  and 
commerce. " 

"Finally,  the  commission  believe  that  the  facts  that  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian 
states  have  adopted  the  single  gold  standard,  and  that  some  other  European  nations  may 
possibly  adopt  it,  instead  of  being  reasons  for  perseverance  in  the  attempt  to  establish  it 
in  the  Cnited  States,  are  precisely  the  facts  which  make  such  an  attempt  entirely  impnicti- 
cjible  and  ruinous.  If  the  nations  on  the  continent  of  Europe  had  the  double  standard, 
a  gold  standard  would  be  possible  here,  because,  in  that  condition,  they  would  freely 
exchange  gold  for  silver.  It  w^as  that  condition  which  enabled  England  to  resume  specie 
payments  in  gold  in  1821.  The  attainment  of  such  a  standard  becomes  difficult  precisely 
in  proportion  to  the  number  and  importance  of  the  couniries  engaged  in  striving  after  it; 
and  it  is  precisely  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  ruinous  elfects  of  striving  after  it 
are  aggravated.  To  propose  to  this  country  a  contest  for  a  gold  standard  with  the  Euro- 
pean nations  is  to  propose  to  it  a  disastrous  race,  in  reducing  the  price  of  labor  and  com- 
modities, in  aggravating  the  burdens  of  debt,  and  in  the  diminution  and  concentration 
of  wealth,  in  which  all  the  contestants  will  suffer  immeasurably,  and  the  victors  even 
more  than  the  vanquished." 

Mr.  Boutwell  alone  makes  a  minority  report  against  remonetizatiou  of  silver,  except 
on  a  previously  agreed  basis,  adopted  in  conjunction  with  European  nations.  Prof. 
Francis  Bovv^en  expresses  his  dissent  from  the  conclusions  of  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee at  much  length;  and,  while  he  argues  for  the  gold  basis  alone,  he  finally  repoils  in 
favor  of  the  remonetizatiou  of  silver,  on  adding  to  the  quantity  of  pure  silver  in  a  dollar 
enough  to  make  its  bullion  value  equal  to  the  then  value  of  gold  per  dollar,  and  also 
recommends  the  reduction  of  the  value  of  our  gold  coins,  so  that  a  five  dollar  piece  shall 
be  the  equivalent  of  the  English  pound  sterling.  lie  also  recommends  that  the  paper 
money  of  the  government  should  be  gradually  taken  up  b}^  the  treasury  department  and 
destroyed.  In  addition  to  the  summary  of  the  report,  the  first  volume,  as  issued  by  the 
government,  embraces  papers  prepared  for  the  commission  by  Geo.  M.  Weston  on 
"Asiatic  trade  and  flow  of  silver  to  the  East;"  "  Constitutional  powers  of  Congr(?ss  and 
the  States  with  respect  to  metallic  money;"  "Legislation  on  subsidiary  silver  coins;"  and 
"The  trade  dollar."  The  appendix  to  the  same  volume  contains  a  report  on  silver  pro- 
duction in  the  United  Slates;  the  world's  production  of  gold  and  silver;  relative  value  of 
gold  and  silver;  population  and  specie  in  the  western  world;  demonetization  of  silver  in 
German}'^;  payment  of  French  indemnity  of  1871;  movement  of  specie  to  India;  standard 
of  the  United  States;  coinage  of  the  United  Stales;  money  standard  for  Great  Britain; 
monetary  system  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Ciiina:  also,  papers  furnished  by  all  the  foreign 
ministers  of  the  United  States.  The  second  volume  contains  written  and  oral  answers 
by  man  of  eminence  in  monetary  science,  and  by  those  of  great  experience  in  business, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  in  reply  to  a  series  of  questions  agreed  upon  by 
the  commission.  Among  the  citizens  of  this  country  from  whom  written  answers  were 
drawn  were  Henry  C.  Carey,  John  A.  Dix,  Henry  S.  Fitch,  August  Belmont,  John  J. 
Bennett,  Barclay  &  Livingston,  Royal  Phelps.  W.  L.  Fawcett,  O.  D  Ashley,  R.  M. 
Waters  &  Co.,  Samuel  Hoard,  W.  G.  Sumnei-,  Wm.  E.  DuBois,  Albert  Miller,  J.  K.  C. 
Forrest,  B.  F.  Nourse,  F.  P.  Knight,  Robert  Patterson.  Among  foreigners  who  re- 
sponded were  G.  B.  Airy.  Francis  Jourdan,  Hector  M.  Hay,  Ernest  Seyd,  E.  de  Parieu, 
and  Henri  Cernuschi.  The  oral  testimony  was  from  a  large  number  of  distinguished 
Americans,  and  is  very  interesting. 

MONETARY  CONFERENCE,  Internationat. :  Paris,  Aug.,  1878.  The  profound 
interest  awakened  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  from  1867  to  1878  by  the  legislation 
of  various  countries  to  demonetize  and  remonetize  silver,  and  to  restrict  and  to  expand 
the  coinage;  the  discussions  on  the  subject  of  a  single  metal,  or  of  two  metals,  as  the 
wiser  and  safer  basis  of  value  of  the  world's  money. — induced  the  United  States  con- 
t^ress,  in  the  act  which  remonetized  silver,  Feb.  28,  1878,  to  insert  the  following:  "Sec. 
2.  That  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  president  shall  invite  the  gover))- 
ments  of  the  countries  composing  the  Latin  union,  so-called,  and  of  such  Qther  European 
nations  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  to  join  the  United  States  in  a  conference  to  adopt  a  com- 
mon ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  internationally, the  use  of 
bi-metallic  money,  and  securing  fixity  of  relative  value  between  those  metals;  such  con- 
ference to  be  held  at  such  place  in  Europe  or  the  United  States,  at  such  time  within  six 
months,  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  executives  of  the  governments  joining 
in  the  same,  whenever  the  governments  so  invited,  or  an}^  three  of  them,  shall  signify 
their  willingness  to  unite  in  the  same."  The  section  further  provides  that  the  president 
shall  appoint  three  commissioners  to  the  conference.  E.x-Governor  Reuben  E.  Fenton 
of  N.  Y.,  Wm.  S.  Groesbeck  of  Ohio,  and  prof.  Francis  A.  Walker  of  New  Haven, 
were  appointed.     Subsequently  the  president  was  authorized  to  add  to  the  list  of  dele- 
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gatos  Mr.  S.  Dana  Horton,  of  Ohio,  an  arcom])lis:iC(l  monctar}-  student  and  author.  P:ii  is 
Was  chosen  as  the  phice  ol  conference.  Ausuialiuiiuaiy.  Belgium,  France,  Gieat 
Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Russia,  Sweden-Norway,  and  Swilzerland  sent 
their  ablest  representatives.  The  German  government  alone  declined  to  participate  in 
the  conference,  though  a  second  time  invited. 

The  conference  opened  its  session  Aug.  10,  1878,  at  the  officS  of  tlie  ministry  of  for- 
eign aifairs.  Leon  Say,  minister  of  finance  in  France  under  the  presidencies  of  Thiers 
and  McMahon,  son  and  grandson  of  the  most  eminent  of  French  \vrileis  on  political 
economy,  was  made  president  of  the  conference,  and  Mr.  Fenton  vice-jjresident.  In  his 
opening  address  to  the  conference  Mr.  Say  stated  the  reasons  which  had  induced 
the  five  states  composing  the  Latin  union  "while  preserving  to  silver  its  legal  lender 
quality,  to  restrict  its  coinage  within  narrow  limits,  and,  within  the  past  year,  to  suspend 
it  entirely."  These  reasons  were  the  adoption  by  Germany  of  the  single  standard  of  gold, 
and  the  great  production  of  the  American  silver  mines.  While  Germany  continued  to 
gather  and  sell  her  silver  he  thought  it  would  be  ditficult  to  determine  the  value  at  which 
silver  might  be  rated  wdien  that  disturbing  element  in  its  present  value  was  out  of  the 
way.  The  Latin  union,  therefore,  while  glad  to  join  in  the  American  cliorts  to  fix  a 
ratio  of  value  between  silver  and  gold,  "  as  a  measure  of  prudence  has  remained  in  an 
expectant  attitude."  Mr.  Fenton  then  presented  the  object  of  the  call  for  the  conference 
in  the  language  of  the  act  of  congress.  Count  Rusconi  of  the  Italian  delegation  sug- 
gested as  more  logical  to  first  decide  whether  such  a  fixed  ratio  was  possible.  Mr.  Say 
observed  that  as  questions  of  fact  should  precede  those  of  theory  he  would  favor  an 
avoidance  of  theoretical  discussion  at  present,  and  first  study  facts  and  their  relations. 
The  first  session  closed  with  the  understanding  that  the  delegations  should  come  to  tlu; 
next  meeting  prepared  with  full  statistics  of  the  monetary  condition  of  their  respective 
states.  At  the  second  session — Aug.  16 — all  the  required  documents  were  submitted. 
A  brief  summary  of  the  position  taken  by  the  delegates  at  the  subsequent  sessions  will 
best  exhibit  the  animus  of  the  conference.  Mr.  Broch,  representative  from  Norway, 
observed  that  as  Sweden  and  Norway  had  the  gold  standard  they  could  participate  in  the 
conference  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  United  States  desired  to  treat  of  more  gen- 
eral questions;  as  of  a  coin  for  universal  circulation.  On  that  supposition  only,  and  with 
the  understanding  that  England  was  present  on  the  same  condition,  his  government  had 
authorized  participation  in  the  conference.  Mr.  Groesbeck  was  called  upon  to  state  the 
position  of  the  United  States.  It  was,  he  said,  simply  "  :;o  restore  silver  to  its  former 
position;  to  equalize  gold  and  silver  upon  a  ratio  to  be  fixed  by  agreement."  The  United 
States  delegation  could  not  commit  their  country  to  any  agreement,  but,  like  the  dele- 
gates from  Norway  and  Sweden,  w^ere  interested  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  establish- 
ment of  coin  for  universal  circulation.  He  corrected  the  supposition  that  the  United 
States  desired  the  full  restoration  of  silver  because  it  w  as  the  great  silver  producing  coun- 
try. He  denied  that  in  its  legislation  to  preserve  silver  as  money  the  United  States  had 
been  influenced  by  the  value  of  its  present  product  of  silver;  the  government  having  no 
direct  interest,  even  by  taxes,  in  the  product;  stating  that  the  mines  are  owned  indis- 
criminately by  Americans  and  foreigners;  and  that  London  is  so  much  the  greater  mar- 
ket for  silver  tiiat  the  Unites  States  treasury  had  found  itself  compelled  to  buy  as  much 
silver  in  London  as  in  America.  He  stated  that  within  25  years  the  yield  of  gold  in  the 
United  States  had  been  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  silver,  and  that  the  falling  olT  in 
production  at  the  present  time  was  more  in  silver  than  in  gold.  The  remonetization  of 
silver  he  showed  to  be  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  simply  a  return  to  a  traditional 
policy  with  which  the  interests  of  the  people  are  interwoven,  and  from  wiiich  it  was 
through  careless  legislation,  rather  than  by  design,  that  they  had  departed;  and  that  there- 
fore the  United  States  could  not  be  charged  with  a  new  motive  of  selfishness  in  its  main- 
tenance.] 

Mr.  Groesbeck  submitted  the  following  propositions  to  the  conference:  "  1.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  this  assembly  that  it  is  not  to  be  desired  that  silver  should  be  excluded  from 
free  coinage  in  Europe "^and  the  United  States  of  America.  On  the  conlrary,  the  assem- 
bly believe  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  um-estricted  coinage  of  silver  and  its  use  as  money 
of  unlimited  legal  tender  should  be  retained  wiiere  tliey  exist,  and.  as  far  as  practicable, 
restored  where  they  have  ceased  to  exist.  2.  The  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  imlim 
ited  legal  tender  money  may  be  safely  adopted.  First,  by  equalizing  them  at  a  relation 
to  be  fixed  by  international  agreement;  and  secondly,  b}^  granting  to  each  metal  at  tlie 
relation  fixed,  ecpial  terms  of  coinage,  making  no  discrimination  between  them."  Mr. 
Pirmez  of  Belgium  rejected  the  American  propositions  on  behalf  of  his  delegation. 
Count  Rusconi  of  Italy  desired  first  to  discuss  and  vote  on  the  principle.  Is  it  possible  to 
establish  a  fixed  relation  between  silver  and  gold?  He  desired  to  vote  ailirmatively  on 
that  proposition  first,  and  then  proceed  with  the  practical  examination  of  a  ratio.  Mr. 
Broch  of  Norway,  which  has  the  gold  standard,  maintained  that  the  history  of  silver 
showed  a  constantly  decreasing  value  relatively  to  gold,  and  t])at  during  the  enormous 
influx  of  gold  from"^ California  and  Australia  after  1849  gold  had  drojiped  but  2  per  cent 
below  the  French  silver  standard.  Mr.  Herzog  of  Switzerland  opposed  the  American 
proposition;  not  that  he  desired  silver  demonetized,  but  that  he  Ihought  it  l)etler  for  one 
nation  to  have  the  gold,  and  anotlier  the  silver  unit  as  now;  and  did  not  believe  in  the 
practicability  of  an  international  unit. 
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At  the  opening  of  the  third  session  Mr.  Goschen  of  England,  and  Mr.  Mees  of  the 
Netherhinds,  questioned  tlie  American  delegates  concerning  the  certainty  of  resumpliou 
of  specie  i)ayments  the  coming  January.  The  statements  in  reply  drew  from  Mr.  Gos- 
chen the  remark  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  resume, 
and  that  his  question  had  been  put  to  enable  him  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  United  States  miglit  become  buyers  of  silver  in  the  world's  marliets.  Tlie 
U.  S.  treasury  statement,  he  said,  showed  an  exceedingly  small  holding  of  silver  com- 
pared with  gold.  Mr.  Groesbeck  stated  that,  were  an  international  agreement  concluded 
on  the  American  basis,  the  United  States  would  absorb  for  the  benelit  of  Europe  not 
merely  its  own  production,  but  a  part  of  the  German  silver.  Mr.  Goschen  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  "the  United  States  invited  tlie  d<,'legates  to  adopt  a  proposition 
which  some  of  them  were  precluded  by  their  instructions  from  entertaining,"  as  they 
could  not  vote  to  compromise  the  existing  standards  of  tlieir  countries;  but  "there  was 
one  part  of  the  American  propositions  for  which  almost  all  the  delegates  could  vote;  ami 
for  which  as  a  principle,  personally,  he  wcndd  willingly  subscribe,  viz.,  that  it  is  not 
desirable  that  silver  cease  to  be  one  of  the  money  metals.  .  .  .  Though  England  had  a 
gold  standard  she  had  great  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  silver  as  currency.  She  had 
a  more  defined  and  less  compromised  position  for  the  discussion  of  this  question  tliau 
other  countries,  for  she  had  borne  the  depreciation  of  silver  in  India  without  trying  to 
shut  her  doors  upon  it.  She  had  done  more  than  any  other  countr}^  to  maintain  silver. 
The  Latin  union  had  shut  its  doors  upon  silver.  Holland  half  shut  hers,  while  England 
had  allowed  it  to  take  its  natural  course,  and  for  five  years  had  borne  all  tlie  burdens 
resulting  therefrom.  Mr.  von  Henglemiiller  of  Austria-Hungaiy  could  subscribe  to  the 
propositions  of  the  United  States,  but  since  the  advantage  of  this  system  depended  upon 
the  general  adoption  of  it,  his  government  was  compelled  to  maintain  an  attitude  of 
expectancy.  As  a  member  of  the  conference  he  would  pronounce  for  the  double  stand- 
ard. Mr.  Mees  of  the  Netherlands  said  tliat  while  England  and  Germany  maintained  the 
gold  standard  no  other  was  possible  for  his  country,  but  he  could  express  his  personal 
opinion  that  "it  would  be  most  beneficial  to  mankind  that  many  states  should  adopt  the 
double  standard."  He  believed  that  in  the  Dutch  colonies  they  would  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  maintain  the  silver  standard.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Goschen  that  if  the  double 
standard  were  Utopian,  the  single  gold  standard  was  also,  and  one  that  would  be  veiy 
dangerous  if  by  some  possible  combination  of  circumstances  it  should  be  realized  He 
suggested  that  the  United  States  unite  with  South  America  and  Asiatic  nations  on  silver, 
and  then  come  to  Europe  with  their  proposition.  Mr.  Baralis  of  Italy  thought  that  upon 
some  points  there  was  such  a  harraony  of  views  that,  if  the  precise  propositions  of  the 
United  States  could  not  be  adopted,  at  least  some  measure  of  utility  closely  allied  to 
them  might  be.  He  did  not  sympathize  with  the  advice  to  the  delegates  of  tlie  United 
States  to  seek  allies  in  South  America  and  China;  and  thought  that  the  nations  of  Europe 
could  now  join  in  some  practical  affirmation  in  the  direction  of  the  propositions  of  tlie 
United  States.  Leon  Say  explained  the  monetary  policy  of  France  of  late  years  as 
having  the  double  standard  in  theory,  but  not  in  practice,  the  privilege  of  free  coinage  of 
silver  at  the  mint  having  been  withdrawn.  When  this  suspension  of  free  coinage  first 
tool:  place  the  question  was  warmly  discussed  in  the  French  chambers  whether  it  was  a 
step  towards  the  gold  standard,  or  a  provisional  condition,  which  would  permit  France  to 
avail  'tself  of  a  favorable  moment  for  returning  to  the  double  standard.  The  govern- 
ment declared  emphatically  that  the  movement  was  'not  towards  the  single  gold  standard. 
France  is  in  "a  condition  of  expectancy,  from  which  we  shall  not  move  except  for  gootl 
reasons,  wdien  they  show  themselves,  and  then,  probabl}^  to  re-enter  into  the  system  of  the 
double  standard."  He  stated  that  there  were  in  the  bank  of  France  and  in  circulation 
in  France  2,500,000,000  francs  in  silver;  and  that  "to  withdraw  the  legal  tender  power 
from  such  a  mass  of  money,  and  to  throw  it  on  the  market  as  merchandize  is  an  inadmis- 
sible idea."  He  thought  that  until  Germany  had  finished  her  sales  of  silver,  France 
would  remain  in  an  attitude  of  expectancy.  The  proposition  of  the  United  States  at  the 
present  moment  seemed  to  him  premature;  and  as  its  I'ejection  by  a  majority  would  lead 
to  a  false  conclusion  as  to  the  opinions  of  those  at  this  time  voting  against  its  proposi- 
tions as  a  whole,  he  suggested  that  they  should  not  be  passed  upon,  but  that  the  states 
represented  should  agree  simplj^  upon  the  expression  of  a  common  idea  as  to  the  emjiloy- 
ment  of  silver  as  money,  and  should  invite  each  other  reciprocally  not  to  take  any  meas- 
ures in  their  domestic  legislation  which  might  depreciate  silver.  In  his  opinion,  encour 
agement  of  the  use  of  silver  money  will  soon  increase  its  value.  He  expressed  assent  to 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  American  proposition.  He  believed  France  might  some  d^iy 
join  the  United  States,  assenting  to  the  rest  of  their  propositions;  but  not  now.  Mr. 
Feer  Herzog  of  Switzerland  announced. himself  energetically  for  the  single  gold  stand- 
ard; not  for  all  nations,  but  "for  the  advanced  nations,  and  leave  silver  to  countries 
whose  civilization  is  backwards  or  stationary."  He  announced  tliat,  with  the  Nether- 
lands, Switzerland  would  maintain  the  "  attitude  of  expectancy"  with  the  hope  of  seeing 
the  single  gold  standard  eventually  adopted  by  all.  Count  Rusconi  of  Italy  was  glad  to 
see  the  general  harmony  of  views  on  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  monetary  use  &i 
silver;  and  lielieved  there  was  no  difficulty  in  squarely  admitting  the  fundamental  propo- 
sitions of  the  ALmericans.  He  believed  further  that  when  an  international  agreement  as 
to    legal    latio  was    arrived    at,    it  alone    would   produce   the   equality    desired;  that 
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"  nature  makes  the  metal,  ])ut  law  alone  makes  the  mone}'."  Mr.  IT.  H.  Gibbs,  ex-irov- 
eruor  of  the  bank  of  Eugiaiul,  announced  himself  a  partisan  of  the  gold  standanl,  bat 
would  not  legishite  to  ch-ive  silver  out  of  use.  lie  expressed  entire  dis.<cnt  from  the 
notion  of  Mr.  ilerzog  that  tlie  fall  of  silver  was  iu  the  ratio  of  tlie  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, by  which  the  most  progressive  will  use  the  most  precious  metal,  and  the  less  civil- 
ized wiil  be  content  with  the  other.  He  believed  the  recent  fall  of  silver  entirely  the 
result  of  a  simultaneous  action  of  many  temporary  causes,  and  that  the  action  of  Ger- 
many was  an  important  factor  in  the  result.  He  illustrated  the  greater  effect  produced 
ou  the  market  by  the  German  mass  of  coins  put  up  for  sale  than  by  any  ordinary  increase  \ 
or  decrease  of  production:  lessening  the  use  of  silver,  and  at  the  same  time  giuliing  the  , 
market  with  it.  Tiie  third  session  of  the  conference  closed  the  first  expressions  of  opin- 
ion volunteered  by  delegates  from  European  nations  on  the  American  ])roi)ositi()ns. 

The  fourth  session  of  the  conference  was  opened  by  prof.  Francis  Walker  in  a  remark- 
ably vigorous  address  in  support  of  the  American  propositions,  and  in  refutation  of  the 
objections  made  to  them.  He  maintained  that  down  to  1873  silver  had  been  the  principal 
money  of  the  world,  and  the  sole  money  of  many  prosperous  nations;  that  it  had  ceased, 
to  whatever  extent,  to  be  money,  not  as  the  result  of  natural  causes,  but  by  action  dis- 
tinctly political — the  laws  and  decrees  of  governments;  that  it  is  no  reversal  of  any  law 
of  nature  that  the  American  delegates  propose,  but  the  reversal  of  recent  works  of  men's 
devising  in  opposition  to  the  natural  economic  forces  which  gave  silver  its  position  as 
money.  "As,"  said  he,  "the  conference  of  1867,  wholly  absorbed  in  tiie  consideration 
of  the  means  of  securing  international  coinage,  did  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  initiat- 
ing the  movement  for  demonetizing  silver,  it  remains  for  the  conference  of  1878,  with  a 
more  sober  judgment,  and  a  larger  view  of  human  interests,  instructed  as  the  nations 
have  been  by  the  bitter  experience  of  the  past  few  years,  to  put  forth  its  hand  to  stay  the 
progress  of  that  demonetization  which  has  already  brought  such  mischiefs  upon  trade 
and  the  production  of  wealth."  Mr.  S.  Dana  Horton  of  the  Americaprdelegation  followed 
in  further  defense  of  the  American  propositions.  He  analyzed  and  refuted  with  masterly 
comprehensiveness  the  objections,  both  as  to  the  principles  involved,  and  the  fitness  of  the 
present  time  for  their  application.  He  re-stated  the  essential  point  to  which  the  Amer- 
ican delegates  desired  to  confine  the  discussion,  viz.,  "  Is  it  in  the  interest  of  the  stales 
represented  at  this  conference  to  continue  to  wage  a  monetar}'-  war  by  seeking,  to  each 
otlier's  prejudice,  to  get  rid  of  the  frilling  metal;  or,  is  it  their  interest  to  unite  together 
in  order  by  a  common  legislation  to  give  to  the  monet;uy  basis  of  the  business  world  a 
stability  which  it  does  not  now  possess?"  These  speeches  of  Messrs.  AValker  and  Horton 
exhibited  a  masterly  familiarity  with  principles,  with  law,  and  with  monetary  history  in 
all  its  relations,  and  were  at  the  same  time  so  aggressively  decisive  in  their  maintenance 
of  the  American  propositions  that  the  majority  of  the  conference,  opposed  to  them  from  the 
beginning,  showed  a  plain  inclination  to  put  an  end  to  discussion  by  a  decisive  vote  and 
an  adjournment.  But  a  more  generous  courtesy  prevailed,  and  the  discussion  was  con- 
tinued at  a  sixth  session,  at  which  Mr.  Groesbeck  presented  a  remarkably  clear  and  con- 
densed summary  of  the  situation  which  no  abstract  can  fairly  present.  At  its  conclusion 
Mr.  Pirmcz  of  Belgium  undertook  to  meet  the  American  presentation  of  the  subject. 
Fluent,  ingenious,  and  somewhat  satirical,  he  made  a  good  speech;  but  it  was  like  the 
firing  of  small  arms  r gainst  a  massive  fortification.  Mr.  Horton's  response  left  no  stand- 
ing ground  for  the  other  side  except  what  the  astute  president  Say  had  announced  at  the 
opening  session,  viz.,  that  theoretically  we  may  be  with  you,  but  practically  not  now. 
Mr.  Horton,  in  conclusion,  reviewed  the  points  gained  by  the  development  of  national 
policies  in  tlie  conference,  especially  by  the  new  and  broader  position  assumed  by  Eng- 
land, claiming  that,  "independently  of  any  other  result,  this  much  has  already  been 
gained:  that  tlie  conference  of  1878,  breaking  with  the  traditions  and  doctrines  of  1867, 
will  have  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  monetary  science  in  our  time,  and  that 
it  will  a  in  manner  fix  the  date  of  the  decline  of  the  theories  of  mono-metalism."  The 
response  of  the  delegates  of  European  states  was  then  submitted.     It  is  as  follows: 

"  The  delegates  of  the  European  states  represented  in  the  conference  desire  to  express 
their  sincere  thanks  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  for  having  procured  an  inter- 
national exchange  of  opinion  upon  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  as  the  monetary 
question.  Having  maturely  considered  the  proposals  of  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  they  recognize: 

"  1.  That  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  in  the  world  the  monetary  functions  of  silver  as 
well  as  those  of  gold,  but  the  selection  for  use  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  metals,  or 
of  both  simultaneously,  should  be  governed  by  the  special  jiosition  of  each  state  or  group 
of  states. 

"  2.  That  the  question  of  the  restriction  of  the  coinage  of  silver  should  equally  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  e;ich  state  or  group  of  states,  according  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances in  which  they  may  find  themselves  placed;  and  the  more  so  in  that  the  disturli- 
ance  produced  during  the  recent  years  in  the  silver  market  has  variously  affected  the 
monetary  situation  of  the  several  countries. 

"3.  That  the  differences  of  opinion  which  have  appeared,  and  the  fact  that  even  some 
of  the  states  wliich  have  the  double  standard  find  it  imi)ossible  to  enter  into  a  mutual 
engagement  with  regard  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  exclude  the  discussion  of  the 
adoption  of  a  common  ratio  between  the  two  metals." 
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The  animus  of  this  very  courteous,  but  not  quite  sjitisfactoiy  rcs]-)onsc,  is  evident. 
Fi-ancc,  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  union,  liokls  the  balance  of  power  between  gold  and 
silver.  Recognizing-  the  equal  monex'  power  of  each  metal,  and  conscious  of  the  value 
of  her  own  astuteness  in  the  use  of  the  power  of  the  Latin  union  she  does  not  care  to 
abandon  that  advantage  for  any  humanilarian  or  commercial  advantage  to  any  associa- 
tion of  nations.  Her  "  attitude  of  expectancy'' Jias  an  eye  on  Germany  and  England, 
and  as  her  monetary  legislation  has  been  baseti  on  a  clearer  insight  into  the  philosophy  of 
monetary  science  than  that  of  other  countries,  as  proved  by  its  practical  results,  the 
])reservation  of  the  right  of  independent  action,  untrammeled  by  agreements  for  co-opera- 
tion, gives  her  a  vantage  ground  for  national  aggrandizement  through  the  financial 
blunders  of  other  nations. 

Messrs.  Rusconi  and  Baralis  of  Italy  at  the  sixth  session,  entered  a  protest  against  the 
response  of  the  majority  of  the  European  delegates  as  follows: 

"1st.  That  by  the  adoption  of  the  formula  proposed,  the  conference  does  not  respond 
to  the  question  which  was  put  to  it,  and  that  in  systematically  avoiding  to  pronounce 
itself  upon  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  a  fixed  relation,  to  be  established  by  way  of 
international  treaty,  between  coins  of  gold  and  silver,  it  leaves  its  task  unfinished. 

"2d.  That  since  the  French  law  established  such  a  relation  (1785)  between  the  two 
metals,  the  oscillations  of  their  relative  value  had  been  without  importance,  whatever 
had  been  the  production  of  the  mines. 

'*  od.  That  consequently,  a  fortiori,  if  the  law  of  France  had  been  alone  able  to  accom- 
plish the  result,  then  on  the  day  when  France,  England,  and  the  United  States,  by  inter- 
national legislation,  should  agree  to  establish  together  the  relation  of  value  of  the  two 
metals,  this  relation  would  be  established  upon  a  basis  so  solid  as  to  become  unshak- 
able." 

Mr.  Goschen,  on  the  part  of  England,  desired  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
adhesion  of  himself  and  colleagues  to  the  response  was  because  it  did  not  pronounce  for 
a  double  standard;  and  that  he  desired  with  equal  distinction  "  to  combat  the  theory  of 
the  economists  who  demand  the  universal  adoption  of  the  single  gold  standard — a  meas- 
ure which,  in  his  view,  might  be  the  cause  of  the  greatest  disasters."  Mr.  De  Thoerner, 
the  Russian  delegate,  expressed  a  decided  adherence  to  the  single  standard  of  his  country 
— gold,  and  desired  the  response  construed  to  mean  nothing  outside  of  its  exact  lan- 
guage. Count  Von  Kuefstein  of  Austria,  said  that  "in  presence  of  the  explanations 
which  had  been  given,  from  which  might  be  inferred  an  admission  of  the  impossibility 
of  an  international  agreement  for  the  double  standard,  he  felt  him.self  obliged  to  declare 
that  if  he  adhered  to  the  formula  proposed  by  the  European  delegates,  it  was  precisely 
because  in  his  view  it  did  not  exclude  the  idea  that  such  an  arrangement  Avas  possible." 

The  practical  work  of  the  conference  closed  with  the  reading  of  the  following  rejoin- 
der, signed  by  the  four  American  delegates,  to  the  response  of  the  European  delegates: 

"  The  representatives  of  the  United  States  regret  that  they  cannot  entirely  concur  in 
all  that  has  been  submitted  to  them  by  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  European 
states.  They  fully  concur  in  a  part  of  the  first  proposition,  viz.,  that  '  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  in  the  world  the  monetary  functions  of  silver  as  well  as  those  of  gold,'  and  they 
desire  that  ere  long  there  may  be  adequate  co-operation  to  obtain  that  result.  They 
cannot  object  to  the  statement  that  '  the  selection  for  use  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
metals,  or  of  both  simultaneously,  should  be  governed  b}"  the  special  position  of  each 
state;'  but  if  it  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  monetary  functions  of  both  metals,  as 
previously  declared,  they  respectfully  submit  that  the  special  positions  of  states  may 
become  of  but  secondary  importance. 

"From  so  much  of  the  second  proposition  as  assigns  as  a  special  reason  for  at  present 
restricting  the  coinage  of  silver,  'that  the  disturbance  produced  during  the  recent  years 
in  the  silver  market  has  differently  affected  the  monetary  situations  of  the  several  coun- 
tries,' they  respectfully  dissent,  believing  that  a  policy  of  action  would  remove  the  dis- 
turbance that  produced  these  inequalities. 

"In  regard  to  the  third  and  last  proposition,  they  admit  that  'some  of  the  states 
which  have  the  double  standard,'  or,  as  they  prefer  to  say,  use  both  metals,  'find  it 
.  impossible  to  enter  into  a  mutual  engagement  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver.'  They,  as 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  have  come  here  expressly  to  enter  into  such  an 
engagement.  The  dilficulty  is  not  with  them;  and  wherever  it  may  be,  they  trust  it  may 
soon  be  removed. 

"They  entirely  concur  in  the  conclusion  drawn  from  this  state  of  the  case,  that  'it 
excludes  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  a  common  ratio  between  the 
two  metals.'  It  is  useless  to  agree  upon  a  ratio  betvxeen  the  two  metals  if  the  nations  are 
nr)t  read}^  also  to  adopt  a  policy  to  uphold  it.  We  remain  upon  ours;  the  European  states 
upon  theirs." 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  it  was  evident  that  the  little  countries  embraced  with 
France  in  the  Latin  union  had  special  interests  to  protect  that  made  the  broader  views 
and  leaning  of  the  American  delegates  obnoxious  to  them.  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
took  a  position  at  the  conference  that  exhibited  all  the  largeness  of  view  that  comes  of 
imperial  interests  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Favoring  a  .Silver  unit  on  one  side  of  the 
globe  and  a  gold  unit  on  the  other,  she  hopes  by  the  skill  of  her  commercial  trausactKms 
betvy-cen  the  opposite  parts  to  profit  by  the  two  different  standards,  rather  than  by  the 
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joint-Standard.  What  part  of  tlio  membcrsliip  of  the  ronferrncc  repropontcd  tlie  views  of 
iireat  banking  houses  rather  than  the  interests  of  peoples,  it  wouhi  be  ditlieuit  to  deter- 
mine; but  that  those  interests  are  always  likely  to  be  too  largely  represented  in  such 
national  conferences  is  evident.  That  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  should  have  a  vote 
in  the  conference  equal  to  that  of  England,  France,  or  the  United  States,  is  an  absurdity. 
That  little  Switzerland,  under  the  shadow  of  France,  should  be  the  sole  deterndned 
advocate  of  the  single  gold  standard  was  simply  amusing.  Yet  her  vote  was  half  that  of 
tlie  United  Slates.  The  effect  of  wide  national  diversity  of  interests  was  clearly  seen  in 
the  broader  views  of  those  who  represented  the  broader  interests.  The  American  dele- 
gates were  conspicuous  at  the  conference  in  this,  and  still  more  in  the  thoroughness  of 
their  intelligence,  and  the  humanitarian  scope  of  their  aims. 

The  report  of  this  monetary  conference,  prepared  by  Mr.  S.  Dana  Horton,  secretary 
of  the  xVmcrican  delegation,  forms  vol.  5  of  the  executive  documents  of  the  United  States, 
printed  by  order  of  the  senate  in  the  third  session  of  the  XLVth  congress.  1878-79.  In 
addition  to  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference,  and  a  collection  of  the 
monetary  papers  and  statistical  tables  submitted  by  each  delegation,  it  contains  a  large 
variety  of  relevant  matter  of  English  and  American  legislation  on  money,  with  classic 
treatises  and  reports  on  monetary  questions.  Besides  these  it  republishes  entire  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  first  monetary  conference  held  in  Paris,  June,' 1867;  the  whole  forming  a 
volume  of  918  pages. 

MONETARY  TREATY  OF  PARIS,  1865.    See  Latin  Union. 

MONEY  (ante).  Originally,  those  substances  in  nature  or  of  art  w^hich  commerce 
among  men  proved  to  have  tlie  most  general  uniformity  of  value  and  convenience  in  use 
as  measures  of  exchange  of  other  commodities;  which  substances,  being  confirmed  in  such 
use.  in  civilized  countries,  by  law^s  making  them  the  sole  legal  tender  as  money,  derive 
an  increased,  more  certain,  and  more  uniform  value  by  reason  of  such  legal  confirma- 
tion of  their  sovereign  use. 

The  laws  pertaining  to  coinage  formerly  made  b}^  kings  or  ministers  have  been 
known  in  all  ages  to  place  in  tlieir  hands  a  prodigious  powder  for  good  or  harm  to  their 
people.  Since  coined  money  has  been  largely  displaced  in  modern  times  by  legally 
authorized  paper  repi'eseutatives  of  money,  which  have  become  de  facto  the  principal 
actual  money  of  all  highly  civilized  peoples,  and  since  this  paper  money  is  governed, 
like  coin  money,  by  the  dominant  law  of  convenience  in  use — as  well  as  by  the  enacted 
laws  of  its  confirmation,  limitations,  and  powers  as  money — legislation  pertaining  to  it 
]ia.s  even  greater  powder  to  promote  or  to  destroy  the  prosperity  of  a  people  than  when 
coin  alone  was  the  sport  of  kings.  The  laws  which  control  the  qualities  or  quantities 
of  money,  whether  of  coin  or  paper,  have  an  influence  on  the  public  w^eal,  vast  and  sud- 
den beyond  those  enacted  on  any  other  subject.  They  strike  at  once  every  material 
interest  of  every  citizen  of  the  country  which  is  subject  to  the  laAvs.  The  examples  of 
France  and  Germany,  between  1871  and  1881,  have  furnished  conspicuous  illustrations 
of  the  helpful  and  hui'tful  power  of  legislation  alone  on  money.  It  is  especially  within 
the  present  century,  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  that  all  classes  have  realized 
this  potency  of  legislation  on  moni?}'.  The  slightest  modification  of  national  laws  con- 
cerning it  affects  every  branch  of  trade,  every  industry,  every  investment.  Yet  a  small 
number  of  the  wdiole  people,  those  whose  business  it  is  to  deal  in  money  as  lenders  or 
bankers,  alone  keep  that  close  watch  of  legisliition  which  enables  them  to  conti'ol  it 
unduly;  so  as  to  promote  their  own  interests  when  laws  are  changed;  or,  if  laws  are  likely 
to  affect  their  interests  injuriously,  they  are  the  first  to  be  aware  of  the  effects  of 
changes  and  to  gujird  against  them.  That  prosperity  or  adversity  may  result  to  a 
majority  of  an  entire  peoi)le  by  a  simple  act  of  legislation  on  money,  with  a  rapidity  and 
a  certainty  that  legislation  on  no  other  subject  can  parallel,  has  become  obvious  to  all 
intelligent  people.  In  England,  60  years  ago,  this  subject  attracted  the  observation  of 
great  numbers  of  able  writers.  But  fiie  legislation  followed  the  interest  of  the  moneyed 
powers,  to  the  injury  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  classes.  In  France  the  philos()])Jiy 
of  money,  and  the  delicate  nature  of  legislation  on  money,  have  called  out  the  highest 
ability  in  its  consideration  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  After  the  German  war  iis 
financial  administration  was  in  the  hands  of  Leon  Say,  son  of  a  philosophic  and  prac- 
tical financier  and  grandson  of  J.  B.  Say,  whose  works  on  political  economy  arc  authority 
to  this  day.  Yet  these  men  are  only  atoms  in  the  mass  of  thought  that  has  been  given  to 
tins  subject  in  France;  whose  present  financial  position  is  in  part  the  result  of  its  wisdom 
in  money  legislation. 

The  first  American  money  that  history  informs  us  of  was  wampum  and  the  dried  cod- 
fish of  Newfoundland.  The  latter  were  in  general  use  as  money,  and  answcned  the 
purpose  better  than  any  other  material  that  could  have  been  procured  in  that  region.  A. 
single  fish  was  a  sufticiently  small  change  for  small  transactions,  and  a  mass  of  them  not 
too  cumbersome  for  the  purchase  of  anything  a  barbarian  would  be  likely  to  want. 
Only  acquired  by  labor,  easily  preserved  and  transported,  at  all  times  useful  to  tribes 
away  from  the  seashore,  and  exchangeabk;  for  what  they  had  Avhich  the  sea-shore 
Indians  had  not,  its  superior  convenience  to  any  other  one  commodity  made  its  adoption 
for  money  natural.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  Massachusetts  another  fonn  of  mon"y 
of  a  higher  type  was  found  among  the  ludirjis.     This  consisted  of  small  shells  strung 
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like  beads.  They  were  of  two  kinds,  Avhite  and  black.  The  white  was  the  periwinkle; 
the  black  was  made  with  more  labor  out  of  the  black  part  of  a  clam-shell,  and  was 
double  the  value  of  the  white.  Strings,  groups  of  strings,  and  belts  made  of  them  were 
the  money  known  as  wampum.  Not  common  enough  to  be  found  ad  libitum  and  there- 
fore representing  ]a])or  in  the  acquisition;  having  the  value  of  prettiness,  liglitness, 
divisibility  by  count,  by  strings,  by  belts, — this  wampum  was  one  of  the  most  complete 
money  measures  known  among  barbarous  nations.  In  the  early  days  of  the  colonies, 
when  coin  money  was  scarce,  wampum  was  adopted  and  used  to  great  advantage  in 
t lading  not  only  with  the  Indians,  but  among  the  colonists  themselves.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  sea-shore  Indians  had  the  advantage  of  the  interior  Indians  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  money,  and  could  buy  furs,  corn,  and  feathers  probably  with  less  labor  in  pro- 
curing wampum  than  the  latter  had  in  procuring  these  articles.  Wampum  was  made  a 
legal  tender  in  the  Massachusetts  colony  for  12d.  only.  A  belt  of  it  Avas  6  ft.  long,  and 
consisted  of  860  beads.  A  white  belt  in  Massachusetts  in  the  early  time  of  its  settlement 
was  the  equivalent  of  5s.  worth  of  furs,  and  a  black  belt  of  10s.  worth.  Three  beads  of 
the  black  and  six  of  the  white  were  equal  to  one  penny.  The  value  of  this  money  was, 
after  a  time,  seriously  deranged  by  "an  inflation"  caused  by  the  importation  of  beads. 
The  Indians,  seeing  their  superior  beauty  and  ignorant  of  the  illimitable  quantity  of  them, 
made  exchanges  to  great  disadvantage  with  the  whites,  who  imported  the  beads  by  the 
barrel. 

In  1641,  in  the  Plymouth  colony,  corn  was  made  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of 
debts,  "  to  save  the  debtor  from  the  inequity  of  forcing  him  to  great  sacrifices  in  conse- 
quence of  the  scarcity  of  the  money  of  the  realm."  About  1650  the  exports  of  Mas- 
sachusetts were  briughig  in  returns  of  gold  and  silver  Spanish  coins.  In  1652  a  mintw^as 
set  up  in  Boston  to  mak^^  a  set  of  coins  for  home  circulation,  and  the  colonists  made 
laws  to  impede  the  circulation  of  Spanish  coins  in  order  to  drive  them  to  the  mint;  thus 
recognizing,  what  every  nation  sooner  or  later  learns,  that  for  domestic  exchanges  a  non- 
expm-table^^curreucy  is  desirable.  For  some  time  later  the  lack  of  any  sufficient  recog- 
nized money  in  the  New  England  colonies  caused  the  tax  collectors  to  be  authorized 
to  receive  coi-n,  cattle,  furs,  and  lumber  for  taxes,  and  the  local  authorities  w^ere  obliged 
to  furnish  accommodation  for  these  commodities;  but  "  lank  cattle  "  were  refused.  In 
1655  wampum  was  still  received  for  taxes  at  the  rate  of  six  shells  to  the  penny,  and 
ihe  limitation  to  12d.  as  legal  tender  does  not  seem  to  have  applied  to  taxes.  In  1675 
it  was  ordered  by  the  Massachusetts  colonial  council  that  "instead  of  transporting  bar- 
ter payments  of  taxes  to  and  from  the  treasury,  the  transfers  should  be  made  by  paper 
orders."  In  1686  a  bank  of  issue  sprang  into  existence  and  soon  went  out.  The  mint 
was  discontinued  in  1688.  In  1690  the  colony  issued  notes  for  about  one-seventh  of 
the  debt  contracted  by  a  disastrous  expedition  against  the  French  in  Canada,  and  made 
them  receivable  for  taxes  and  for  goods  paid  into  the  treasury  for  taxes.  In  1692  a  pre- 
mium of  5  per  cent  over  coin  w^as  allowed  at  the  colonial  treasury  for  these  bills,  and  they 
remained  at  par  for  20  years. 

In  Connecticut  about  this  time  different  kinds  of  money  were  scaled  in  payments. 
Plain  "pay  "  was  barter  at  the  government  rates.  "Money"  was  Spanish  or  New^  Eng- 
land coin 'and  wampum  for  change;  12d.  "  p 'y"  equaled  6d.  "money."  After  1709 
Massachusetts  issued  paper  money  to  a  moderate  extent.  It  was  received  for  taxes  and 
held  at  par  with  coin.  In  1709  to  1711  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  joined  in  an  expedition  against  Canada.  The 
first  colony  increased  its  paper  money  moderately,  and  Rhode  Island  immoderately,  and 
lengthened  the  term  for  its  paym.ent.  The  arts  of  banking  were  at  this  time  engaging 
the^'attention  of  schemers  the  world  over.  John  Coleman  in  Boston  proposed  a  plan  to 
iss<ie  notes  on  land  security.  The  council  did  not  permit  him,  but  did  itself  in  1715 
"  bank,"  that  is,  issue,  £30,000  of  notes  payable  in  coin  in  10  years.  The  time  of  pay- 
ment was  deferred  as  the  term  approached.  In  1721  another  "  bank"  of  money  Avas 
issued,  drawing  interest  to  the  government,  pa3^able  in  hemp  or  flax. 

In  1723  Pennsylvania  authorized  the  issue  of  colonial  paper  money  to  the  amount  of 
£15,000,  to  be  apportioned  among  its  counties  according  to  the  amount  of  their  taxable 
property,  and  to  be  loaned  by  the  county  coinmissioners  for  16  years  at  5  per  cent  inter- 
est, and  one-sixteenth  of  the  principal,  annually.  Notes  paid  back  during  the  first  ten 
years  were  to  be  loaned  again  for  the  remainder  of  the  period.  In  1729,  when  Beuja.min 
Franklin  commenced  the  publication  of  his  first  newspaper,  the  question  of  an  addi- 
tional issue  was  being  discussed.  About  40  years  afterwards  Franklin,  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy, thus  alludes  to  the  subject:  "About  this  time  there  was  a  cry  among  the  people 
for  more  paper  money;  only  £15,000  being  extant  in  the  province,  and  that  soon  to  be 
sunk.  The  Avealthy  inhabitants  opposed  any  addition,  being  against  all  paper  currency, 
from  the  apprehension  that  it  would  depreciate,  as  it  had  done  in  New  England,  to  tlie 
injury  of  all  creditors.  We  had  discussed  this  point  in  our  junta,  Avhere  I  w\as  on  the 
side  of  an  addition;  being  persuaded  that  the  first  small  sum  struck  in  1723  had  done 
much  good  b}^  increasing  the  trade,  employment,  and  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  prov- 
ince; since  I  now  saw  all  the  old  houses  inhabited,  and  many  new  ones  building; 
whereas  I  remembered  well,  w^hen  I  first  walked  about  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  eating 
my  roll,  I  saw  many  of  the  houses  in  Walnut  street  between  Second  and  Front  streets, 
with  bills  on  their  doors  "to  be  let,"  which  made  me  think  the  inhabitjmts  of  the  city 
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vrere  one  after  nnothor  clcserting  it.  Our  debates  possessed  me  so  full  of  the  subject 
that  I  wrote  and  printed  an  anonymous  primphlet  entitled  I'he  JVature  and  yeremty  of  a 
Fiiper  Currency.  The  utility  of  this  currency  became  by  time  and  experience  so  evi- 
dent, that  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded  were  never  afterwards  much  dis- 
puted; so  that  it  grew  soon  to  £55,000;  and  in  1739  to  £80,000;  trade,  building,  and 
inhabitants  all  the  while  increasing.  Though  I  now  think  there  are  limits  beyond  which 
the  quantity  may  be  hurtful "  (Spark's  Franklin,  vol.  i,  pp.  90-92). 

About  1720  the  commissioners  of  the  New^  England  colonies  became  alarmed  at  the 
tendency  to  further  increase  of  paper  notes  for  money,  and  recommended  its  stop.  The 
English  parliament  forbade  bankmg  except  under  its  charter,  and  forbade  the  colonial 
governments  from  emitting  bills.  Later  the  restriction  was  modified  to  permit  an  issue 
lor  government  expenses  only.  In  1789  a  "land  bank"  was  set  in  operation  in  Phila- 
delpliia,  which  loaned  its  notes  for  3  percent  per  annum  interest,  and  5  per  cent  in  prin- 
cipal, botJi  j)ayable  in  mercJiandise.  This  is  one  of  the  first  American  examples  of  the 
fertile  banking  which  secures  a  payment  of  merchandise  for  the  loan  of  a  debt.  This 
bank  became  a  strong  factor  in  politics,  and  as  fortunes  were  to  be  made  through  it  by 
the  managers  without  any  capital  risked  by  them,  they  could  afford  to  agitate  energeti- 
cally. "The  land  bank,"  says  Sumner,  "resisted  its  fate  by  social  and  political 
intrigues."  In  1740  parliament  required  its  wind  up,  but  it  managed  to  evade  the 
requirement.  The  history  of  the  shifts  made  use  of  to  take  up,  to  pay,  and  to  re-issiie 
paper  money  in  Massachusetts  and  the  other  New  England  colonies  for  the  next  80 
years,  is  simply  the  example  of  how  legislation,  controlled  first  by  men  with  one  interest, 
and  then  by  men  of  another  interest,  v.itliout  any  philosophic,  disinterested  statesman- 
ship to  harmonize  conflicting  interests,  can  keep  up  a  financial  agitation  injurious  to  all 
parties.  The  history  of  the  colonial  yjaper  money  issues  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  started  on  a  more  sound  and  philosophic  basis,  is  much  more  satisfactory; 
and  although  in  the  end  the  original  chart  was  lost  sight  of,  the  benefits  far  outweighed 
the  injury  resulting  from  their  excesses. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  the  Continental  congress  issued  its  note  money  in 
addition  to  that  which  the  colonies  separatel}'  had  already  issued,  and  were  continumg 
to  issue  under  different  laws  and  with  various  degrees  of  prudence.  The  first  joint  or 
"continental"  issue  was  in  Aug.,  1775,  for  800,000  Spanish  dollars,  payable  in  three 
years.  Other  issues  followed  rapidly.  These  notes  generally  passed  at  par  with  gold  and 
silver  until  the  latter  part  of  1776,  when  their  amount  reached  $20,064,000.  The  fol- 
lowing table  condensed  fjom  Gouge's  History  of  Gontinenial  Money,  gives  the  issues  and 
depreciation: 

Amount  issued  up  to,  and  inclusive  of  the  year — 

fori 


1776 

$20,064,464 

Added  in  1777 

26,426,333 

1778 

66,965,269 

1779 

149,703,856 

1780 

82.908,320 

1781 

11,408,095 

Total 

$357,476,541 

j  Rate  of  exchange  ) 
{  for  gold  or  silver  ) 

Jan. 

1, 

1777 

n 

1778 

4 

(i                1  < 

1779 

9 

<<                (( 

1780 

45 

((                (( 

1781 

100 

<(                 « 

1782 

500 

The  French  alliance  in  1779  enabled  congress  to  borrow  money,  and  it' attempted  to 
limit  the  outstanding  issues  of  paper  money  to  $200,000,000,  but  did  not.  The  loss  of 
value  of  the  entire  issue  became  complete  in  1781,  and  having  been  gradual  as  it  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  through  several  years  came  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  involun- 
tary tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war,  which  in  general  had  fallen  severely  on  people 
according  to  their  means,  though  in  cases  it  produced  shameful  wrongs.  But,  says 
Phillips,  "if  it  saved  the  state  it  also  polluted  the  equity  of  our  laws." 

In  Jan.,  1782,  the  bank  of  North  America,  chartered  with  a  capital  of  $400,000. 
opened  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  a  private  bank,  having  the  confidence  and  support  of 
the  Continental  Congress.  $70,000  in  specie  were  put  into  its  capital  by  citizens,  and 
the  remainder  by  the  government  in  specie  or  foreign  exchange  out  of  a  foreign  loan. 
The  bank  had  its  origin  in  a  union  of  Philadelphia  citizens  to  supply  the  army.  They 
issued  the  bank's  notes  in  pay  for  them.  Gouge,  in  his  Hutory  of  Paper  Money  and 
Banking  in  the  U.  S.,  published  in  1833,  shows  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  that 
bank  aided  the  government;  as  its  stockholders  onl}'  paid  in  $70,000,  or  seven-fortieths 
of  its  capital.  The  government  deposited  $254. 000.  and  was  credited  l\v  Robert  Morris 
with  that  amount  of  stock  in  the  bank.  The  individual  duTCtors  thus  acquired  the 
power  to  circulate  $400,000  in  the  bank's  notes,  and  loaned  the  government  and  others  their 
own  money  and  the  $400,000  additional  money  which  the  government's  deposits  and  sanc- 
tion soon  made  current  at  par.  The  dividends  were  soon  from  12  to  16  per  cent  for  the 
stockholders,  with  fat  livings  for  the  organizers.  "In  1785,"  says  Gouge,  "the  effects 
of  its  operation  began  to  be  apparent.  A  temporary  plentifulness  of  money,  followed 
by  great  scarcity,  usury,  ruin  to  the  many,  riches  to  the  few."  In  1785  the  Pennsyl 
vania  legislature  repealed  the  bank's  charter,  but  it  continued  operations  by  virtue  of  the 
congressional  charter,  and  managed  to  get  a  renewal  afterwards  from  the  state  by  means 
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of  its  great  monetary  influence.  From  the  beginning  of  1780  till  the  close  of  the  war 
hard  money  is  said,  to  have  been  plenty;  caused  by  considerable  sums  disbursed  by  tlie 
French  and  British  armies,  by  the  loan  made  to  the  government,  and  by  commerce  with 
the  West  Indies.  France  spent  $8,000,000  in  specie  to  meet  her  army  and  navy  expenses, 
besides  what  came  through  her  as  loans.  Such  was  the  flux  of  specie  to  Americm  then 
that  in  both  France  and  England  the  drain  was  seriously  felt. 

In  1787  the  clause  in  the  new  federal  constitution  that  no  state  "shall  coin  money, 
emit  bills  of  credit,  or  make  anything  but  gold  or  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts"  would  seem  to  have  forever  barred  a  state,  not  only  from  issuing  bills  of  credit, 
but  from  giving  charters  to  banks  of  issue;  as  it  seems  absurd  that  a  state  legislature 
may  delegate  a  power  to  private  corporations  which  the  constitution  has  denied  to  the 
state  itself.  But  the  profits  of  the  bank  of  North  America  in  Philadelphia  had  stimu- 
lated banking;  Massaclmsetts,  New  York,  and  Maryland  gave  charters  to  banks  which 
the  U.  S.  courts  did  not  abrogate.  The  system  of  state  banks  thus  begun  did  not  ter- 
minate till  congress  wrestled  with  the  subject  and  suppressed  them  during  the  great 
rebellion.  In  1791  congress  chartered  the  first  U.  S.  bank.  See  National  Banks 
and  Paper  Money  of  the  United  States.  About  60  state  bank  charters  were 
issued  prior  to  1800.  Their  subsequent  increase  and  separate  history  in  each  state  is 
without  the  pale  of  this  article. 

The  Unit  op  Value  and  Coinage  Laws  of  the  United  States.  In  1785  con- 
gress adopted  the  silver  dollar  as  the  y?iit  of  ynoneij.  On  April  2,  1792,  in  the  law 
establishing  a  mint,  it  enacted  that  "The  money  of  the  United  States  shall  be  expressed 
in  dollars  or  units;"  the  dollar  "to  be  of  the  value  of  a  Spanish  milled  dollar  as  the 
same  is  now  current,"  and  to  contain  371^  grains  of  pure  silver.  The  same  act  fixed  the 
weight  of  the  gold  eagle  at  247-/^  grains,  or  24y^j,%  gi'i-iiis  to  the  dollar,  which  made  the 
ratio  of  value  of  silver  to  gold,  by  weight,  as  one  to  fifteen.  In  1834  the  weight  of  pure 
gold  in  the  eagle  was  reduced  to  232  grains,  no  change  being  niade  in  the  weight  or  fine- 
ness of  the  silver-unit  dollar.  This  made  an  ounce  in  gold  equal  as  a  legal  tender  to 
16.045  oz.  of  silver,  thus  increasing  the  legal  value  of  the  previous  coinage  of  U.  S.  gold 
coins  nearly  7  per  cent.  In  1837  the  composition  of  botli  the  gold  and  silver  coinage 
was  changed,  but  the  dollar  retained  the  same  quantity  of  pure  silver,  while  the  quan- 
tity of  pure  gold  in  the  eagle  was  increased  to  232 j^g^  grains  so  that  the  legal  equivalency 
of  gold  to  silver  by  weight  was  15.988  of  silver  to  1  of  gold.  That  has  been  the  kgal 
relationship  of  U.  S.  coins  of  the  two  metals  to  the  present  time.  The  quantity  of  pui'c 
silver  in  the  unit  dollar  of  the  United  States  has  remained  unchanged  since  its  adoption 
in  1785  and  its  confirmation  b}^  the  coinage  act  of  1792.  The  weight  of  the  gold  eagle 
has  been  changed  twice.  While  the  legal  value  of  silver  to  gold  was  as  1  to  15,  gold  was 
at  a  premium,  and  disappeared  from  circulation  to  pay  foreign  debts,  as  it  would  pay 
more  than  at  home.  After  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  made  by  the  law  of  1834,  until  1874,  the 
silver  dollar  bore  a  premium  over  the  gold  dollar  in  the  London  market  of  from  1  to  3 
per  cent.  Silver  in  consequence  became  scarcer,  but  did  not  entirely  disappear,  as  gold 
would  have  done  under  the  same  condition,  on  account  of  its  indispensableness  for  small 
change  and  the  greater  expense  of  its  shipment.  But  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  its 
export  in  consequence  of  its  under-valuation  relatively  to  gold,  congress  found  it  neces- 
sary to  pass  the  act  of  Feb.  21,  1853,  reducing  the  old  proportion  of  pure  silver  in  coins 
smaller  than  the  dollar,  and  limiting  the  amount  of  these  that  could  be  used  as  legal 
tender  to  five  dollars.  Before  that  time  no  silver  coin  except  the  3-cent  piece  was  below 
the  standard  fineness  of  the  silver-unit  dollai'.  This  act  retained  in  the  country  all  the 
small  coins  minted  by  the  United  States;  but  the  standard  silver  dollars,  being  exported 
as  fast  as  made,  were  coined  less  and  less. 

Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1861,  the  U.  S.  government  was 
obliged  to  provide  money  for  carrying  on  the  war  on  a  scale  gigantic  compared  with 
what  had  previously  been  known;  and  during  the  foiu*  succeeding  years  had  recourse  to 
the  issue  of  U.  S.  legal  tender  notes  and  bonds  for  that  purpose,  and  the  organization  of 
the  U.  S.  national  bank  system.  The  history  of  the  monetary  legislation  of  this  period, 
and  the  subsequent  legislation  that  resulted  from  it,  will  be  found  under  the  heads — 
Banks  and  Banking,  and  Debt,  National.    Ab:o,  see  Greenbacks. 

We  now  resume  the  history  of  recent  legislation  pertaining  to  metallic  money. 

The  act  of  Feb.  12,  1873,  now  known  as  the  demonetizing  act,  was  one  of  67  sections, 
matured  in  committee  and  presented  to  congress  as  an  act  to  regulate  the  details  of  coin- 
age at  the  mint.  It  was  presumed  to  collate  and  embrace  in  one  act  all  previous  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  of  U.S.  money.  It  did  not  demonetize  the  standard  silver  dollar. 
It  did  not  make  anything  else  the  unit  of  value.  But  it  only  authorized  the  coinage  of 
silver  into  half  and  quarter  dollars  and  dimes  (according  to  the  reduced  standard  of  1853). 
and  into  a  trade  dollar  above  the  standard  of  the  unit  dollar:  and  prohibited  these  coins 
from  being  a  legal  tender  for  more  than  five  dollars  in  any  one  payment.  The  act  con- 
tained no  change  in  the  old  unit  dollar.  It  simply  omitted  to  mention  it  as  one  of  the 
coins  to  be  made  at  the  mint,  and  practically  accomplished  its  demonetization  by  the 
following  words  in  "Sec.  17.  No  coins  either  of  gold,  silver,  or  minor  coinage, 
shall  hereafter  be  issued  from  the  mint,  other  than  those  of  the  denominations,  standards, 
and  weights,  herein  set  forth."    This  act  which  thus  in  effect,  though  not  in  terms, 
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demorctized  silver,  except  for  small  change,  was  not  generally  known  to  have  that  eiTect 
until  two  or  three  years  after  its  pa.ssa^e.  Eminent  antl  careful  statesmen  of  both  liouses 
of  congress  then  admitted  frankly  that  the  nature  and  effect  of  this  part  of  the  bill  were 
a  complete  surprise  to  them.  It'was  a  iiarl  of  a  well  concerted  policy  begun  in  Europe 
to  bring  about  the  single  gold  standard,  but  which  inaugurated  a  revolution  in  money  tar 
more  momentous  in  its  consequences,  than  its  supporters  themselves  had  any  conception 
of.  See  Monetary  Commission,  Congressional,  1876;  and  Monetary  Conference, 
Paris,  1878.  The  legislation  in  congress  to  complete  the  demonetization  of  silver  was 
closed  by  these  words  in  section  3,586  of  the  revised  statutes:  "The  silver  coins  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  their  nominal  value  for  any  amount  not  exceeding 
five  dollars  in  any  one  paylnent."  Thus  the  stoj)  of  coinage  of  silver  dollars  by  the  act  of 
Feb.,  1873,  was  phrased  in  the  revised  statutes  so  as  to  destroy  the  legal  tender  of  the 
silver  dollar  without  any  act  having  been  passed  to  that  purport.  In  the  language  of  the 
report  of  the  joint  monetary  commisj-ion  of  the  44th  congress  appointed  Aug.  15,  1876, 
••the  ancient  money  of  the  country,  instead  of  being  intentionally  legislated  out  of  exist- 
ence by  congress,  was  revised  out  of  existence."  The  main  reason  given  in  congress  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  coinage  act  for  ceasing  to  coin  the  silver  dollar,  was  that 
its  value  was  3  per  cent  above  the  standard  for  a  gold  dollar.  It  was  "standing  guard 
against  a  rise  in  gold."  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  provisions  of  the  revised  statutes 
down  to  3Iar.  4,  1875,  concerning  all  forms  of  legal  tender  money  then  recognized: — 

"Sec.  3,584.  No  foreign  gold  or  silver  coins  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
debts. 

"Sec.  3,585.  The  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  their 
nominal  value  when  not  below  the  standard  \\  eight  and  limit  of  tolerance  provided  by 
law  for  the  single  piece,  and  when  reduced  in  weight  below  such  standard  and  tolerance, 
shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  valuation  in  proportion  to  their  actual  weight. 

"Sec.  3,586.  The  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  their 
nominal  value  for  any  amount  not  exceeding  live  dollars  in  any  one  payment. 

"Sec.  3,587.  The  minor  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  their 
nominal  value  for  any  amount  not  exceeding  25  cents  in  any  one  payment. 

"Sec.  3.588.  United  States  notes  shall  be  lawful  money,  and  a  "legal  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  all  debts  public,  and  private,  within  the  United  States  except  for  duties  on 
imports  and  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

"  Sec.  3,589.  Demand  treasury  notes  authorized  by  the  act  of  July  17,  1861,  chap.  5, 
and  the  act  of  Feb.  12,  1862,  chap.  20,  shall  be  lawful  money  and  a  legal  tender  in  like 
manner  as  U.S.  notes. 

"Sec.  3,590.  Treasury  notes  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  acts  of  Mar.  3,  1863, 
chap.  73,  and  June  30,  1864,  chap.  172,  shall  be  legal  tender  to  the  same  extent  as 
U.S.  notes,  for  their  face  value,  excluding  interest:  Prodded,  That  treasury  notes 
issued  under  the  act  last  named  shall  not  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  or  redemption 
of  any  notes  issued  by  any  bank,  banking  association,  or  banker,  calculated  or  intended 
to  circulate  as  money. 

At  the  end  of  1874  certain  sagacious  minds  became  aware  of  the  concerted  action 
among  great  holders  of  government  securities  in  Eui'ope  and  the  United  States  to  procure 
the  entire  demonetization  of  silver,  and  the  general  adoption  of  the  gold  unit  of  value; 
and  sounded  the  alarm  that  so  great  a  revolution  as  the  entire  suppression  of  the  money 
function  of  one  half  the  money  of  the  world  ought  to  awaken.  The  more  the  subject 
was  thought  of,  the  greater  seemed  the  impending  danger,  so  that  when  the  subject  came 
up  for  discussion  in  the  45th  congress  it  absorbed  public  attention  more  than  any 
oilier.  The  exhaustive  debates  in  the  press  and  in  congress  on  an  act,  known  as  the 
Allison  bill,  entitled  "  An  act  to  authorize  the  coinage  of  the  fitandard  silver  dollar,  and  to 
restore  its  legal  tender  character,''  resulted  in  a  vote  in  the  house  of  representatives,  passing 
the  bill  by  a  majority  of  more  than  three  to  one,  without  division  by  party  lines.  Presi- 
dent Hayes  vetoed  the  bill,  and  congress  promptly  repassed  it  on  Feb.  28,  1878,  by  a  vote 
of  46  yeas  to  19  nays  in  the  senate,  {'nd  196  yeas  to  73  nays  in  the  house.  It  forms 
chap.  20  of  the  acts  of  the  45th  congress.  Sec.  1.  provides  for  the  coinage  of  the 
original  silver  dollar  of  the  same  weight,  fineness,  devices,  and  superscriptions,  required 
by  the  act  of  1837;  that  it.  and  all  previous!}^  coined  silver  dollars  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  their  nominal  value,  for  all  debts  and  dues  public  and  private 
except  where  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract;  that  the  secretary  of  the /- 
treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  from  time  to  time,  silver  bullion,  at  the 
market  price  thereof,  not  less  than  $2,000,000  worlli  per  month,  and  cause  the  same  to 
be  coined  monthly,  as  fast  as  so  purchased  into  such  dollars,  "provided  that  the  amount 
of  mone}^  at  any  one  time  invested  in  such  silver  bullion,  exclusive  of  .such  resulting 
coin,  shall  not  exceed  $5,000,000;  and  provided  further,  that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  payment  in  silver,  of  certificates  of  deposit  i-ssued  under  the 
provisions  of  sec.  254.  of  the  revised  statutes."  Sec,  2.  provides  that  the  president  after 
the  passage  of  the  act  shall  invite  the  countries  composing  the  Latin  union,  so  called, 
and  other  P'nropean  governments  to  join  the  United  States  in  a  conference  "to  adopt  a 
common  ratio  Ixitween  gold  and  silver,  for  tlu;  purpose  of  establishing  internationally, 
the  use  of  bi-metallic  money,"  to  which  conference  he  should  appoint  three  commis- 
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sioncrs.  See  Monetahy  Coxfehence,  Paths,  1878.  Sec.  3.  provides  that  "any  holder  of 
the  coin  authorized  hy  this  act  miiy  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer  or  any  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in  sum.s  not  less  tlian  ten  dollars,  and  receive  therefor 
oertiticates  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  each,  corresponding  with  the  denominations  of 
the  U.S.  notes.  The  coin  deposited  for,  en-  representing,  the  certificates  shall  be  retained 
in  the  treasury  for  the  payment  of  the  same  on  demand.  Said  certificates  shall  he  receiv- 
able for  customs,  taxes,  and  all  public  dues,  and,  when  so  received  may  be  re-issued." 

The  total  product  of  the  United  States  mints  in  coins  of  gold  and  silver  and  baser 
metals  from  1793  to  1880,  inclusive,  are  here  given: 


Years. 


Prior  to  1835 

1835  to  1852  (inclusive) 
1853  to  1873  (inclusive) 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

Each  Total 


Gold, 


221 
580, 
50 
33, 
38, 
44 
52 
40 
56 


780, 
Oil. 
,114. 
442. 
.553, 
,178. 
,078: 
,798, 
,986, 
,157, 


160 
400 
258 
690 
905 
902 
199 
980 
912 
735 


$1,133,103,321 


Silver. 


$39,090,099 
39,  .523, 292 
65,928,512 
5.983,601 
10,070,308 
19. 120,  .502 
28,. 549, 935 
28,290,825 
27,227,882 
27,942,437 


$292,333,43;^ 


Small  Coins,  Alloy. 


$11,919,888 

411.925 

230,375 

200,3.50 

62,125 

30,694 

97,798 

269,971 


$13,283,166 


Total  United  States  coinage  for  87  years $1,438,719,925. 

Secretary  Sherman  in  the  treasury  report  for  1880,  estimates: 

The  gold  coin  and  bullion  in  the  United  States,  Oct.  1,  1880..  $453,882,692 

The  silver      "      "  "  *'  "  ..  158,320,911 

Total  specie  in  circulation,  in  banks  and  treasury  of  U.  S. . . .  $612,203,603 

United  States  notes  (greenbacks)  outstanding,  Oct.  1,  1880 $346,681,016 

National  bank  notes  "  "  ....  343,949,893 


Total  paper  money  authorized  by  national  legislation $690,630,909 

There  w^as  held  in  the  U.  S.  treasury  at  the  above  date,  mostly  in  gold  and  silver  coin 
and  bullion,  $201,088,622.  Deducting  this  from  Mr.  Sherman's  estimate  of  the  total 
specie  in  the  country,  it  would  leave  a  balance  of  about  $400,000,000,  to  be  divided 
between  bank  reserves  and  circulation.  This  is  believed  to  be  an  over-estimate.  It  is 
probable  that  the  amount  of  specie  in  actual  circulation,  together  witli  the  paper  currency 
of  the  country,  amounts  in  1880  to  very  near  $1,000,000,000,  or  $20  per  head  of  tb.e 
population.  The  following  table  gives  the  currency  statistics  of  the  United  States  for 
the  past  15  years.  No  estimate  is  made  of  the  gold  and  silver  coin  in  circulation  between 
1865  and  1877,  as  it  was  scarcely  used  during  that  time  except  at  the  custom  houses 
and  in  California.     The  amount  in  use  was  probably  under  $50,000,000: 

MONEY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  1865  TO  1880,  INCLUSIVE. 


United  States  Issues. 

Notes  of 

National  Banks 

including 

Gold  Notes. 

Coin  in 
Circulation 
Estimated. 

Year. 

Legal  Tender 
Notes. 

Old  Demand 
Notes. 

Fractional 
Currency. 

Aggregate. 

1ftfiF« 

.$432,757,604 

'  42.5,a39,319 
380,270,100 
356,000,000 
?55,892,975 
356,000,000 
356,000,000 
a57.. 500,000 
358;5.57,907 
378.401,702 
382,000,000 
371,827,220 
366,055,084 
a49,943,776 
346;681,016 
»46,681,016 

346,681,016 

$402,905 

392,070 

221,682 

1.59,1.57 

128,098 

113,098 

101,080 

92,801 

84,387 

79,637 

72,317 

69,642 

05,402 

G3,.5.32 

02,035 

61,350 

00,825 

$26,344,742 

26,000,420 
23,732,812 
31,597,-583 
34,215,715 
39,762,064 
39,9.55,089 
40,767,877 
45,722,061 
48,544,792 
46,390,598 
44,147,072 
26,348,206 
17,704,109 
10,106.1.59 
15,074,304 

7,181,861 

$176,213,955 

298,588,419 
299,8-10,206 
299,747,.569 
299.029,-322 
299,904.029 
300,.307,072 
323.465,431 
314,.582,812 
3.50,848.236 
354,128.2.50 
346,479,7-56 
321. .595.606 
321,072,505 
,323.791.074 
342,387,336 

343,834,107 

$6^5,719,236 

Jan.'l,' 

IftRR 

750,820,228 

1807.... 
1868..   , 

709,070,860 

087,-504.279 

689,8f6,ll0 

1870.... 
1871 .... 
1872.... 
1873.... 
1874.... 
1875.... 
1876.... 
1877.... 
1878.... 
1879.... 
1880.... 
Nov.  1, 
188G.... 

695,779,791 

702.403.847 

720,826.109 

748,947,167 

777,874,307 

782,591,165 

7()2,523.000 

$50,000,000 
100,000.000 
1.50,000,0(X) 
200,000,000 

250,000,000 

704,004,0.58 
780.443.922 
836.042.884 
904,804,006 

947,7.57,809 

Mongolia* 


The  following  table,  except  as  to  the  United  States,  is  from  the  American  Almanac 
for  1860,  showing  the  population  and  the  amount  of  mone}^  in  circulation  in  different 
countries; 


Country. 

Date. 

Population. 

85,904,435 

2,600,0(H1 

5,*i6,185 
36.90.5,788 
42,727,360 
31,628,;338 
26.801.154 

3.579.529 
86.952.:i47 

2,759.a54 
38,558,371 
50,152,554 

Paper 
Money. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Per 
Capita. 

Austria 

1869 
1879 
1876 
1876 
1875 
1871 
1871 
1869 
1876 
1870 
1870 
1880 

$322,938,854 

21,604,936 

58,419.CKK> 

466,755,000 

229.. 596, 220 

209.148,875 

135.000,000 

73.230,000 

587,907.562 

21,300,0  0 

695,779,791 

697,737,812 

$43,200,000 

45,000,000 

110,lXK\lXX) 

7;«,400,000 

328.168,462 

618.619.04:5 

17,0^)0,000 

20.0(X),000 

108,000,000 

60,000,000 

30,000,000 

200,000,000 

$27,360,000 

5,000,000 

6-4,000,0  0 

425,>^.a50 

214,939,957 

93,376,168 

20.tKK).000 

57.9S0.tK)0 

2.500,000 

34.700.000 

2<.\000,000 

50,000,000 

$393,498,854 

71,604,936 

2;W,419,CX)0 

1,1.59.244,8.50 
772,704,639 
921,144.086 
172,000,000 
151,210,000 
698,407,562 
116,000,000 
745,779,791 
947,757,809 

$10.93 

Australia 

27.54 

Belgium 

43. 55 

France 

44.06 

Gt^rniany 

Great  Britain 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Ru'<s  a 

18.08 
29.11 

6.42 
42.24 

8.03 

Switzerland 

United  States...  ■ 

42.03 
19.31 
18.90 

The  table,  imperfect  in  not  giving  money  circulation  of  the  several  countries  at  tlie 
same  date,  is  nevertheless  near  enough  their  aveiage  condition  financially  to  indicate 
their  wealth  and  their  financial  policy.  The  comparison  between  tlie  relative  wealth  of 
Kussia  and  Switzerhmd  is  curious.  The  ratio  of  currency  per  capita  varies  far  more 
among  nations  than  has  generally  been  supposed;  and  although  in  general  the  countries 
having  the  most  accumulated  wealtli  have  the  greatest  ratio  of  money  in  circulation,  the 
proportion  is  not  uniform;  and  the  proportion  of  the  whole  currency  of  each,  to  the 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  tliat  each  controls,  is  not  apparently  subject  to  any  law.  The 
table  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  intelligent  and  active  commer- 
cial nations  use  the  most  per  capita.  This  would  certainly  be  true  where  business  is 
principally  conducted  on  the  cash  system. 

Persons  desirous  of  studying  money  questions  will  find  the  most  complete  list  of 
works  to  choose  from  in  the  appendix  to  vol.  5.  of  the  executive  documents  of  the  3d 
session  of  the  45th  congress,  being  the  report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  represent 
tlie  United  States  in  the  monetary  conference  in  Paris  in  1878.  The  books  and  pam- 
phlets are  there  arranged  in  chronological  order  down  to  the  beginning  of  1879.  A  large 
jiart  of  the  most  valuable  literature  on  the  subject  is  in  the  form  of  pamphlets.  Among 
tae  most  instructive  of  recent  books  the  following  is  a  selected  list  of  those  in  the  Eng- 
lish language:  Money  and  Trade,  1879,  by  prof.  Francis  A.  AValker  of  N.  Y. ;  John 
Sherman's  Speeches  and  Reports  dn  Financial  Qnebtions,  1  vol.,  1879;  Siher  and  Gold, 
1876,  and  2  lie  Monetary  Situation,  1878,  both  by  S.  Dana  Horton  of  Cincinnati ;  GoUl 
and  Debt,  W.  L.  Fawcett,  Chicago,  1877;  The  Money  Question,  by  W.  A.  Berkey, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1876;  Senate  document,  Report  of  tlie  Monetary  joint  committee  of 
Congress  in  1877;  Report  of  the  Paris  Monetary  Commission  of  1878,  just  mentioned. 
Tliese  government  reports  are  compendiums  of  facts  and  opinions  of  great  value.  Sum- 
ner's History  of  American  Currency  is  a  racy  sketch,  but  crude  in  its  reflections. 
'Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange,  by  W.  S.  Jevons  of  London,  is  one  of  the  high 
au:horities  on  money  in  connection  with  banking.  The  most  valuable  old  w^oik  on 
••  P.iper-money  and  Banking  in  the  United  States"  is  that  of  Wm.  iV[.  Gouge,  Philadel- 
phia, 1833.  Kellogg's  New  Monetary  System,  1837,  is  a  remarkable  elaboration  of 
speculative  philosophy  concerning  money.  Ihe  Wa;ys  and  Means  of  Payment,  by  Steplieii 
Colwell,  Philadelphia,  1859,  is  an  analytic  treatment  of  money  and  credit  of  higii 
value. 

For  practical  elucidations  of  the  money  questions  of  the  day,  the  works  of  French 
writers  are  among  the  clearest..  The  following  are  eminent:  Henry  Cernuschi,  Emile 
de  Lavaleye,  M.  Leon  Say,  Victor  Bonnet,  M.  Chevalier,  E.  de  Parieu.  Of  mo<lera 
Briti.sh  authors,  Walter  Bagehot,  W.  T.  Thornton,  Stephen  Williamson,  Ernest  Seyd, 
W.  Stanley  .Jevons,  Jolin  Stuart  Mill;  and  of  old  writers  bishop  Berkeley  and  Adam 
Smith  are  classic  autliorities  on  various  sides  of  money  questions.  C.  Feer  Herzog,  of 
Switzerhmd,  is  the  great  champion  of  a  single  gold  standard.  His  works  are  published 
both  in  French  and  German.  Count  Charles  Iluscoai  is  an  eminent  Italian  monetary 
statesman  and  wiiter. 

MONGOLIA  (Mongols,  ante),  "the  country  of  the  Mongols,"  comprises  a  vast  extent 
of  territory  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  Chinese  empire.  It  extends 
over  an  area  of  1,300,000  sq.m.,  between  lat.  37^  and  54'  n.,  and  85"  and  125°  e.  long., 
and  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Siberia,  e.  by  Mantchooria,  s.  l)y  China  proper,  and  w.  by 
e.  Turkistan  and  Dzungari;  pop.  2,500,000,  of  whom  500,000  are  Cliinesf;.  It  is  more 
than  1700  m.  in  length;  its  widtli,  from  n.  to  s.,  varying  between  600  and  1000  miles. 
For  the  most  part  it  is  a  high  table-land,  3,000  ft.  nbove  the  level  of  the  s<.'a,  arid,  witli- 
oiit  running  water,  and  without  important  vegetation.  The  central  i)orlion  is  the  great 
desert  of  Gol)i,  extending  s.w.  and  n.e.,  from  the  boundary-line  of  the  province  of 
Kansu  to  the  Dalai  Nor,  near  the  boundjiry  of  Dauria,  having  an  average  width  of  200 
miles.     This  is  the  worst  part  of  the  country,  the  surface  being  covered  with  sand  and 
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stones,  and  the  vegetation  scanty  and  occasional.  Vast  tracts  are  level;  hut,  at  great 
distances  from  each  other,  there  are  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  The  entire  region  is 
destitute  of  trees,  and  the  water,  whicli  is  only  found  at  some  distance  helow  the  surface, 
is  brackish.  South-east  of  the  Gobi  extends  a  more  elevated  and  uneven  country,  termi- 
nating in  a  mountain  range  of  considerable  height.  This  range,  the  Alashan  or  Ho-iang 
Shan,  begins  near  the  most  southern  point  of  Mongolia,  near  the  banks  of  the  river 
Hoang-ho,  and  extends  northward  along  that  river  nearlv  400  miles.  Near  42"  n.  lat.  it 
turns  abruptly  to  the  e.,  forming  nearly  a  right  angle,  and  continues  in  this  direction 
about  600  m.,  being  now  under  the  name  of  Inslian.  It  finally  proceeds  in  a  u.e.  direc- 
tion from  42°  to  55°.  Its  liighest  point  has  an  elevation  of  more  than  15,000  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  country  skirtmg  tliis  range  is  unfit  for  agTiculture,  and  is  only  used  as 
pasture-ground.  South  of  the  lushan  mountains  there  are  fertile  valleys  and  mountains 
partly  wooded.  To  the  e.,  and  extending  to  the  Yellow  sea,  is  a  narrow  tract  of  fertile 
land.  And  southward,  again,  the  countiy  contains  numerous  meadows  clothed  with  rich 
grass,  where  agriculture  has  been  introduced  by  the  Chinese,  who  send  thither  criminals 
who  have  been  condemned  to  transportation.  The  most  souihern  district  is  the  haunt 
of  wild  animals,  including  tigers  and  leopards,  and  is  the  hunting-ground  of  the  Chinese. 
It  contains  the  palace  of  Icliol,  which  w-as  described  by  sir  George  Staunton.  The 
country  which  extends  along  the  n.w.  side  of  the  desert  of  Gobi  is  little  known,  with  the 
exception  of  the  e.  part,  which  is  traversed  by  the  caravan  road  from  Kiaclita  in  Siberia 
to  Khalgan  in  China.  Here  the  surface  of  the  country  is  frequently  broken  by  hills  and 
isolated  ridges;  but  the  intervening  level  tracts  contain  rich  pasture-ground.  It  is 
mostly  well  watered,  but  wood  is  scarce.  In  advancing  northward  the  hills  are  higher, 
and  the  valleys,  or  intervening  tracts,  grow  narrower,  till  near  the  boundary-line  between 
Mongolia  and  Siberia  the  country  rises  into  mountains,  which  run  in  a  continuous  chain, 
and  ai-e  a  portion  of  the  Altai  mountains.  Here  originate  the  principal  rivers  of  Mon- 
golia, the  Selenga  and  its  numerous  upper  branches;  the  Kerlon  and  the  Onon,  which, 
by  their  union,  form  the  Amur,  This  country  is  rich  when  compared  with  the  oilier 
parts  of  Mongolia.  The  western  part  of  Mongolia  is  traversed  by  a  mountain  range, 
which,  near  its  w.  extremity,  is  connected  with  the  Altai  mountains  not  far  from  the  e. 
bank  of  the  Irtish.  That  poilion  of  the  country  which  lies  s.  of  this  range  seems  to  par- 
take largely  of  tlie  nature  of  the  Gobi,  extending  mostly  in  sterile  plains.  The  Irtish  is 
the  largest  river  in  this  country,  and  runs  about  160  m.  before  it  falls  into  lake  Zaizan. 
The  climate  of  the  whole  of  Mongolia  is  generally  cold,  though  it  is  subject  to  sudden 
changes,  and  in  summer  is  insupportably  hot.  The  snow-fall,  however,  is  very  light. 
The  wealth  of  the  Mongols  consists  in  their  numerous  herds  of  cattle  (on  the  more  hilly 
tracts),  camels,  horses,  and  sheep.  Wild  animals  are  numerous,  including  hares,  ante- 
lopes, wild  asses,  foxes,  deer,  sables,  squirrels,  and  marmots.  Water-fowl  are  plentiful 
in  the  lakes  which  abound  in  the  n.v.-.  part.  The  wolves  are  numerous  and  savage, 
attacking  even  the  shepherds  in  preference  to  the  sheep:  there  are  also  the  brown  nnd 
black  bear,  the  yak,  and  the  ounce.  Tlie  double-humped  or  Bactrian  camel  is  domesti- 
cated for  its  milk.  It  is  rem;\rked  that  in  the  southern  portion,  where  the  Chinese  prac- 
tice agriculture,  the  temperatuie  has  risen  with  the  progress  of  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
and  that  grain  is  now  grown  there,  and  ripens  readil}^  which  could  not  formerly  be  culti- 
vated on  account  of  the  cold.  The  Mongols  are  generally  nomadic,  and  live  in  tents. 
They  have  sometimes  been  curiously  confounded  with  the  Tartars,  and  Mongolia  is 
called  Tartary  on  many  old  maps.  jN'o  tw^o  nations  could  physically  be  more  distinct, 
though  both  are  addicted  to  the  same  nomadic  mode  of  life.  The  Tartars  belong  to  the 
Turki  race,  from  whom  the  Europenn  Turks  are  descended.  The  Mongol  race,  which  is 
far  more  numerous  than  the  Tartar,  is  dispersed  over  almost  all  the  eastern  countries 
of  Asia,  but  it  is  to  the  restless  hordes  of  middle  Asia,  and  to  the  Buriates,  Bashkirs, 
Kalmucks,  and  other  roving  tribes  that  the  name  of  Mongols  is  chiefly  restricted. 

MONGOUS.     See  Ichneumon,  a7ite. 

MONHEGAN  ISLAND,  off  the  coast  of  Hancock,  co.,  Maine.  Pop.  145.  The  first 
account  of  it  is  by  capt.  John  Smith.     It  has  a  stone  light-house. 

MONITA  SECRETA  Societatis  Jesu,  secret  instructions  for  the  Jesuitic  order, 
in  a  volume  first  published  at  Cracow,  1612,  in  Latin  from  the  Spanish,  by  an  unknown 
editor.  It  was  then  and  afterwards  regarded  by  scholars  as  the  work  of  Claude  Acqua- 
viva,  the  general  of  the  order,  exercising  over  it  complete  control,  and  esteemed  the  ablest 
and  most  profound  politician  of  his  time.  He  did  nothing  to  prove  the  book  a  for- 
ger}'-,  and,  so  far  as  known,  did  not  deny  that  he  was  the  author.  It  continued  unmo- 
lested until  his  death.  In  1615  a  commission  was  appointed  to  search  out  the  author, 
but  none  was  found.  In  the  following  year  the  book  was  placed  in  the  Index.  In 
1683  Casper  Schoppe,  a  German  scholar,  published  an  account  of  a  book  Avhich  had 
fallen  into  his  hands,  and  which  proved  to  be  the  same  as  the  Monita  Privata,  but 
had  been  obtained  from  a  source  independent  of  the  first.  In  the  British  museum  there 
is  a  volume  printed  at  Venice  in  1596,  which  contains  on  several  manuscript  leaves,  in 
writing  of  an  ancient  date,  the  whole  of  the  Monita  Secrefa.  In  1658,  during  Crom- 
well's administration,  an  edition  of  the  book  was  printed  in  England.  On  the  continent 
a  Frencli  version  was  printed  in  1661,  and  a  second  edition  of  Schopp's  book  in  1668. 
.  In  1669  Henry  Compton,  canon  of  Christ  church,  Oxford,  published  an  edition  found  in 
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j\IS.  in  a  Jesuit's  closet  after  his  death,  thus  supplying  an  additional  copy  independent 
of  all  the  others.  In  1713  Henri  de  St.  Iirnaee  published  the  Monitd  Sccirta  in  an 
appendix  to  his  work  on  tlie  necessity  of  reforniini;-  the  order.  This  passed  througli 
four  editions.  In  1717  the  book  was  pul)lished  at  Amsterdam,  and  in  1727  at  Cologne. 
Atter  tlie  suppression  of  the  order  in  1773  several  ^ISS.  were  found  in  their  colleges 
and  other  resorts.  In  1782  a  MS.  found  in  Rome  was  printed  there,  as  was  thought 
by  the  editor,  for  the  first  time.  In  1831  an  edition  was  published  at  Princeton.  N.  J  , 
j'.nd  in  1844  it  was  reprinted  at  New  York.  In  the  17th  e.  Dr.  Johann  Gerhard 
referred  to  the  book  as  undoubtedly  genuine,  and  his  opinion  w;is  indorsed  by  nearly 
iiW  Protestant  church  historians.  }>l.  Gachard.  a  man  of  great  learning  and  sagacity, 
who>e  critical  investigations  Prescott  and  ^Motley  highly  esteemed,  says  that  at  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Jesuit  order  in  the  Netherlands  there  Avere  discovered  in  one  of  their 
eolleges  some  of  their  most  important  papers,  among  which  were  the  Mordta  Sccreta; 
that  a  translation  of  the  book  was  made  by  order  of  government,  and  still  exists  in  the 
archives  of  the  kingdom.  This,  he  testifies,  differs  in  nothing  that  is  material  from  that 
which  has  been  made  public.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eminent  church  historian  Giese- 
ler  decided  against  the  genuineness  of  the  book;  Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  article  on  the 
Je^uils,  coniained  in  the  8lh  edition  of  the  EncydopcPcUa  Britanniai,  says  that  the  Monlta 
is  believed  to  be  a  spurious  production;  and  prof.  Schem,  in  ihe  Biblical  Ci/dopcedia  of 
McChntoek  and  Strong,  says  that  the  book  was  not  written  by  a  Jesuit,  but  is  a  satire. 

310NITEAU,  a  co.  in  central  Missouri,  bounded  n.e.  by  the  Missouri  river;  drained 
by  S;dine,  Moniteau,  and  ^loreau  creeks;  400  sq.m. ;  pop.  80,  14,349 — 13,376  of  Amer- 
ican birth.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroad,  and  by  a  brancli  of  the 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  and  Northern.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  broken ;  in  great  part  covered 
with  valuable  forests.  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  pork  are  the  sta])les.  lion,  lead, 
bituminous  coal,  and  several  varieties  of  limestone,  used  as  building  material,  are  found. 
There  are  several  nourishing  towns.     Co.  seat,  California. 

MONK.     See  MoNACHiSM ;  Monastery;  ante. 

MONMOUTH,  a  co.  in  e.  central  New  Jersey,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Atlantic, 
and  n.  by  Sandy  Hook  and  Raritan  bays;  drained  by  IheNeversink,  Shrewslnny,  Shark, 
and  Tom's  rivers,  and  intei'seetcd  by  the  Central  New"  Jersey,  New  Jei'se}^  Southern,  and 
Freehold  and  Jaraesburg  Agricultural  railroads;  about  500sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  55,535 — 4,713 
of  foreign  birth.  The  surface  is  very  level,  sandy  near  the  sea,  but  fertile  in  the  inte- 
rior; poi^atoes,  Avheat,  oats,  butter,  and  liay  are  the  staples;  of  potatoes,  the  annual  yield 
is  over  a  million  bushels.  Long  Branch  (q.v.),  a  fashionable  watering  place,  is  situated 
on  the  coast  of  this  county. 

MONMOUTH,  a  city  in  Illinois,  at  the  junction  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quinr-v,  and  the  St.  Louis,  Rock  Island,  and  Chicago  railroads;  |)op.  '70,  4.603.  It  is 
the  county  scat  of  Warren  co.,  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  where  beds  of  bituminous 
co;d  are  found.  It  is  15  m.  s.w.  of  Galesburg,  28  m.  n.e.  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  47  m. 
s.  of  Rock  Island.  It  is  the  seat  of  Monmouth  college  (United  Presbyterian),  open  to 
both  sexes,  organized  185  ',  having  a  library  of  1850  vols. ;  also  of  tiie  theological  semin- 
ary of  the  northwest,  organized  1839,  liaving  a  library  of  2,442  volumes.  It  has  a  com- 
mercial college,  a  public  libraiy,  an  academy,  excellent  public  schools,  5  hotels,  3  national 
banks.  9  churches,  public  halls,  a  court-house,  and  a  fine  opera  house.  There  are  3 
newspapers.  2  monthly  m;igazines  and  two  grain  elevators.  It  has  flour  and  ])laning 
mills.  Its  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  woolen 
goods,  machinery,   files,  furniture  for  churches  and  schools,  carriages,  etc. 

:\[ONMOUTH.  Battle  of,  so-called,  though  the  l)att]e  occurred  at  Freehold,  N.  J., 
which  is  in  Monmouth  co.,  aiul  which  point  sir  Henry  Clinton  had  reached,  after  his 
cvac^iation  of  Phiiiidclphia.  when  attacked  by  gen  Washington's  little  army.  The  battle 
took  place  Jun(!  28,  1778,  and  was  op(>ned  by  ii;cn.  Lee,  who  conunanded  the  advance  of 
the  American  force,  nunroering  about  4,000  men.  Lee's  attack  was  met  by  more  serious 
resistance  than  he  had  anticipated;  or,  probably,  his  raw  and  worn-out  volunteers,  who 
had  hardly  yet  recovered  from  the  terrible  winter  at  Vallc}'  Forge,  were  in  no  condition 
to  fight  the  British  veterans.  A  rout  of  the  Americans  was  the  result,  and  they  fell  back 
on  the  main  bfxly,  which  was  commanded  by  Washington  in  person.  The  latter  was 
enraged  at  seeing  the  disorderly  retreat,  and  upbraided  Lee  in  the  most  violent  and  bitter 
maimer.  He  tluMi  took  conunand  himself,  rallied  the  fugitives,  and  a  sharp  engagement 
conunenced.  The  American  force  was  advantageously  ])Osted  on  a  height,  protected  by 
marshy  ground,  and  where  they  could  use  tin  ir  artillery  with  good  effect.  Lee  was  per- 
niitted  to  resume  command  of  his  men.  and  succeeded  in  liolding  his  position  until 
ordered  at  last  to  retire,  which  he  did  in  good  order.  The  left  of  tiie  American  line  was 
commanded  by  lord  Stirling,  and  liere  some  sharp  fighting  took  place,  the  Briti-sh  making 
strenuous  but  inadequate  efforts  to  turn  it.  Failing  in  this,  they  directed  their  attention 
to  the  American  right,  under  Greene,  witli  Wayne  i)osted  in  good  position  in  an  orchard, 
where  he  succeede<l  in  keeping  up  a  galling  fire  upon  the  enemy,  undercover  of  the 
trees.  The  latter  made  every  effort  to  oust  the  Americans  from  this  position;  and  here 
col.  Moncton  fell  at  the  head  (*f  his  grcnarliers  while  making  a.i  attack.  It  becoming 
evident  to  tke  British  commander  that  the  Americans  were  too  strongly  placed  to  be 
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dislodged,  he  ordered  his  men  to  fall  back.  The  battle  ended  with  this  movement,  the 
Americans  not  beini^-  strong  enough  to  follow  up  their  slight  advantage;  and  during  the 
night  tlie  British  made  a  liurried  retreat,  undiscovered.  This  was  one  of  the  occasions 
during  his  life  Vviien  gen.  Washington  completely  lost  his  temper;  and  for  the  eri'or  or 
cowardice  which  occasioned  this,  Lee  was  court-martialed,  and  his  command  was  talien 
from  him  for  one  year. 

MONNIER,  Henri  Bonayenture,  b.  Paris,  1799;  educated  in  Paris,  and  taking  up 
the  pencil  and  pen  after  essaying  trade.  In  1825  his  pen-sketches  had  already  attracted 
mucli  attention,  and  he  increased  the  reputation  of  his  work  by  its  circulation  tlirough 
the  then  new  art  of  lithography.  In  1826  he  illustrated  the  poems  of  Beranger  and  the 
fables  of  La  Fontaine,  and  increased  his  reputation  for  the  creation  of  character  types. 
After  becoming  famous  for  tliis  work,  he  began  to  write  laughable  mimicries  of  humor- 
ous scenes  in  the  lives  of  the  people  of  tlie  street,  of  which  his  works  published  in  1830. 
entitled  Scenes  Populaires  and  Memoires  de  Joseph  Prudhomme,  are  examples.  In  1831  he 
became  an  actor  at  the  theatre  de  Vaudemlle,  wliere  his  original  humor  as  an  actor  made 
him  a  great  favorite,  excelling  particularly  in  the  representation  of  scenes  of  his  own 
creation,  which  were  introduced  in  the  iirst  play  in  Avhich  he  took  part,  entitled  Fa  null e 
Improvisee.  His  ambition  was  soon  sated  with  success  as  an  actor,  and  his  pen  resumed 
work  on  comedies  that  needed  no  stage  to  enhance  their  effect,  and  which  have  become 
classic  among  the  French.  Among  them  are:  Uii  Voyage  en  Hollande;  Les Boin-geois  de 
Paris;  Roman  cJiez  la  Portiere;  Le  Bonheur  de  Vlvre  aiu  Champs;  Peintres  et  Bourgeois; 
and  Les  Metamorjyhoses  de  Ghamoiseau,  several  of  which  are  adapted  to  the  stage. 

MONNIER,  Marc,  b.  in  Italy,  1828;  became  a  resident  of  Paris,  where  he  was  a 
student  of  history,  literature,  and  manners;  and  published  esteemed  works  both  in 
prose  and  verse.  Lately  he  has  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal  des  Debats. 
Among  his  historical  works  are:  X«  Gonquete  de  la  Sicile  par  les  Saracens,  1847;  Protest- 
antism en  France,  1854;  Ultalie,  est  elle  la  Terre  des  Mortsf  1859;  Garibaldi,  Ilistoire  de 
la  Gonquete  des  Deux  Sidles,  1861.  Of  works  of  another  character  are:  Tm  Vielle  FtUe;  La 
Tante  Jeanne;  Les  Amoui's  Permise.  Of  comedies  and  'marionettes  are  Le  Roi  Babolein; 
Le  Gure  d'  Yvetot;  La  Ligne  Droite;  Mouche  du  Coche;  and  Aieux  de  Figaro.  A  volume 
of  his  poems  was  published  in  Paris  in  1871. 

MONO,  a  CO.  in  e.  California,  between  Nevada  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains; 
4,176  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  7,499 — 4,081  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  irregular,  inter- 
sected by  numerous  mountain  olfshoots  and  hills,  betv^^een  which  are  arable  valleys. 
Some  of  the  plain  country  is  adapted  to  grazing.  Much  of  the  county  is  heavily  wooded 
with  spruce  and  pine.  Owen's  river  flows  through  the  s.,  and  the  branches  of  Walker's 
river  through  the  north.  Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  paying  quantities  in  the  n.w. 
part.  Wheat  is  being  cultivated  with  success,  and  there  are  saw  and  quartz  mills.  Cap- 
ital, Bridgeport. 

MONOCENTRIS  JAPONICUS,  a  species  of  fish  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  seas,  for  which  a  family,  monocentridce,  and  a  genus  monocentris, 
have  been  created.  It  belongs  to  the  order  teleostic,  sub-order  acanthopteri.  It  lias  a 
compressed,  somewhat  oblong  body,  with  large  scales  in  the  form  of  osseous  plates:  eyes 
large  and  lateral;  teeth  villiform,  both  on  jaws  and  palate  bones;  branchige  large;  dorsal 
lins  two,  first  one  very  spiny,  having  but  little  connecting  membrane;  the  second  dorsal 
fin  opposite  the  anal,  and  similar.  The  ventral  fins  each  have  a  single  strong  spine  and 
two  or  three  short  rays. 

MONOD,  Adolphe  Frederic  Theodore,  1802-56;  b,  Copenhagen,  His  father, 
Jean,  residing  in  Paris  as  pastor  of  a  French  Protestant  church,  the  son  w^as  educated  at 
the  college  Bonaparte,  Paris,  and  then  studied  theology  at  the  university  of  Geneva, 
remaining  til!  1824,  In  1825  he  visited  Italy,  and  preached  to  a  small  Protestant  con- 
gregation at  Naples  until  1827,  Returning,  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  Lyons,  but.  his 
evangelical  and  earnest  preaching  being  disliked,  he  was  removed.  His  congreg;itiou 
then  met  in  a  private  room,  and  soon  in  a  spacious  chapel,  and  at  the  end  of  30*years  the 
evangelical  church  of  Lyons  had  4  pastors,  many  evangelists,  and  8  chapels.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  government  professor  of  theology  at  Montauban,  where  he  remained 
11  years.  While  filling  this  office  he  traveled  in  southern  France,  preaching  and  instruct- 
ing the  people,  who  were  attracted  by  the  power  of  his  discourses.  Though  holding  the 
views  of  his  brother  in  regard  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  he  remained  in  the  nation.al 
church,  and  in  1849  succeeded  his  brother  as  pastor  at  Paris,  being  appointed  by  the  con- 
sistory of  Paris,  the  government  confirming  the  selection.  The  large  oratoire  was  filled 
every  Sunday,  and  the  small  room  was  used  for  Bible  lessons,  many  preferring  tlieso  to 
his  greater  sermons.  In  1856  he  w\as  suddenly  stricken  down,  and  his  disease  pronounced 
incurable.  He  was  a  man  of  great  spiritual  power,  a  sympathizing  heart,  higldy  culti- 
vated mind,  and  lofty  imagination.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher.  His  literary  works 
were  chiefly  sermons.  In  1844  he  published  a  volume  of  sermons  of  68  pages,  which  arc 
considered  very  valuable.  He  is  the  author  of  Lucile,  on  la  Lecture  de  la  Bible;  La  Femme; 
Saint  Paul. 

MONOD,  Frederic  Joel  Jean  Gerard,  1794-1863;  b.  Monnaz.  canton  de  Vaud, 
Switzerland;  educated  at  Geneva;  entered  the  ministry  in  1820,  and  succeeded  his  father 
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as  pastor  of  the  national  Protestant  church  of  France  in  Paris.  lie  eslabllshcd  in  1804 
the  A) chives  dti  Christidnttfme,  the  chief  organ  of  the  evangelical  French  Protestants,  and 
continued  its  editor  until  his  death.  After  officiating  12  years  as  pastor  of  the  oratoire, 
he  united  with  De  Gasparin  and  others  in  an  altenipt  to  restore  a  rule  of  faith  in  the 
reformed  church  which  would  exclude  rationalists,  by  making  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ  essential  to  membership.  Failing  in  this,  they  left  the  national 
Protestaut'church  in  1849,  and  organized  independent  congregations  which  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  Free  evangelical  church  of  France.  Associated  with  Monod  were 
count  deGtisi)arin,  E.  de  Presseuse,  and  pastor  Fisch.  The  intluence  of  the  Free  church 
lias  been  so  great  that  the  majority  of  the  state  church  are  now  represented  to  be  evan- 
gelical. In  1858  .Monod  visited  the  United  States  to  interest  the  churches  here  in  their 
new  movement.  He  greatly  admired  American  institutions,  and  referred  to  this  country 
as  evidence  of  the  advantage;  of  entire  separation  of  church  and  state.  During  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  he  ardently  espoused  the  side  of  the  national  government,  and  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  address  which  was  signed  by  the  majority  of  the  Protestant 
French  ministers,  declaring  that  "  the  triumph  of  the  rebellion  would  throw  back  for  a 
century  the  progress  of  Christian  civilization  and  of  humanity,  raise  the  hopes  of  the 
favorers  of  sitivery  and  the  slave  trade,  and  would  give  a  sad  blow  to  the  work  of  evau- 
":elical  missions."  The  address  produced  a  marked  change  of  opinion  towards  the 
United  States  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in  England.  He  published  a  few  pamphlets 
and  severa'l  sermons,  but  most  of  his  writings  are  in  the  Archives  da  Chrisiiaiiianie. 

MONO  LAKE,  in  Mono  co.,  Cid. ;  14  m.  long.  Its  waters  are  very  alkaline  and  bit- 
ter.    It  has  no  outlet. 

jNIONOMOISE  or  Moxomoezi,  a  country  in  central  Africa,  on  the  e.  shore  of  lake  Ta- 
gany  ka.  It  was  known  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  as  Monemuge  or  Munhemuge,  thougl^ 
all  these  names  are  said  to  apply  propei'ly  to  the  ruler  of  the  country,  and  not  the  country 
itself.  The  name  is  little  i:sed  at  present,  and  the  territory  is  split  into  a  number  of 
small  kingdoms.  Its  former  area  w^as  estimated  at  240,000  sq.  miles.  Its  inhabitants 
were  continually  at  war,  but  higher  iu  civilization  than  most  South  African  tribes.  Ivory, 
copper,  cotton,  and  oil  are  exported  by  means  of  caravans. 

MONONA,  a  co.  in  w.  Iowa,  on  the  Missouri:  730  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  9,055—7,868  of 
American  birth.  The  Little  Sioux  river  flows  through  it.  It  is  chiefly  fertile  prairie. 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  oats  are  raised.     Co.  seat,  Onawa. 

MONONGALIA,  a  co.  in  n.  W.Va.,  next  to  Pennsylvania;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  14.985 
— 317  colored.  The  surface  is  irregular,  and  Laurel  hill,  a  w^  oif shoot  of  the  Allaghanies, 
traverses  the  e.  part.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  produces  good  crops  of  Indian  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  and  potatoes.  The  Monongaliela  and  Cheat  rivers  flow  through  it.  There  are  large 
forests,  and  deposits  of  bituminous  coal.     Co.  seat,  Morgantown. 

MONOPTERUS  JAVANENSIS,  a  peculiar  species  of  eel  found  in  the  East  Indian 
seas  and  along  the  coasts  of  China  and  Japan.  It  has  a  more  elongated  body  than  most 
eels;  teeth  small  and  embraced  in  a  narrow  band;  branchial  apertures  meet  in  a  median 
slit  beneath;  no  caudal  or  pectoral  fins;  dorsal  and  anal  fins  rather  small;  branchial  arches 
have  rudimentary  laminae.    It  has  about  188  vertebrae  and  is  3  ft.  or  more  in  length. 

^lONOTH'ELITES  (Monothelism,  ante),  persons  in  the  early  church  who,  in  the 
effort  to  explain  the  mystery  of  Christ's  person,  said  that  he  possessed  only  one  will. 
Entyches,  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  c. ,  had  tauirht  that  Christ  had  only  one  nature, 
his  iiimian  natin-e  having  been  absorbed  by  his  divine.  The  impersonal  human  nature, 
he  said,  was  assimilated  and,  in  a  manner,  deified  by  the  personal  Logos,  so  that  liis 
body  was  not  of  the  same  substance  as  tliose  of  mankind  generally,  ^ut  was  a  divine 
body.  All  human  attributes,  also,  in  his  opinion,  were  transferred  to  the  one  subject, 
so  that  it  must  be  said,  God  was  born,  God  suffered,  was  crucified,  and  died.  The 
monophysites,  in  distinction  from  the  Eutychians,  held  that  the  tw^o  natures  were  so 
united  as  to  become  only  one  nature.  And  these  were  followed  by  the  monothelites. 
who  maintained  that  Christ,  though  retaining  two  natures,  liad  only  one  Avill,  the  human 
will  ])eing  merged  in  the  divine.  That  is,  while  speaking  of  two  natures,  they  were  in 
fact  Eutychians  so  far  as  respected  the  facidty  of  the  will.  This  theory  was  made  proir.i- 
nent  in  the  effort  of  the  emperor  Heraclius  to  compose  the  disputes  in  the  church,  and 
especially  to  bring  back  the  Eutychians  and  monophysitcs,  the  latter  of  whom  were  very 
powerful.  Their  leader,  Cyrus,  patriarch  of  Akxaiidiia.  called  a  synod,  633  a.d. ,  which 
approved  the  monothelite  statement,  and  with  good  elTects  at  least  for  a  time.  Many 
Eutychians  in  Armenia,  Egypt,  and  other  remote  districts,  were  brought  back  to  the 
church.  The  decision,  however,  was  oi)))osed  ])y  Soi)hronius,  a  monk  of  Palestine,  who, 
on  being  made  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  did  not  hesitate  to  resist  l)oth  the  open  approval 
of  it  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantino])le  and  the  tacit  consent  yielded  to  it  by  the  pope  of 
Pome.  He  soon  summoned  a  council,  which  condemned  the  doctrine  of  the  one  will  as 
being  a  part  of  the  Eutychian  heresy.  This  decision,  in  its  turn,  was  condemned  by  tlie 
emperor  Heraclius,  who  issued  a  decree  forbidding  all  controversy  on  the  subject;  but 
his  influence  in  upholding  monothelism  was  soon  arrested  l)y  his  death;  and,  after  much 
routroversy  and  mutual  condemnation,  the  first  synod  of  the  Lateran,  649,  adopted  the 
doctrine  of  the  two  wills  and  two  energies.    The  final  condemnation  of  monothelism  was 
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pronounced  at  the  6th  general  council,  Constantinople,  680,  where  it  was  declared  that 
there  are  in  Christ  two  natural  wills  and  two  natural  operations,  without  division,  con- 
version, or  change;  with  nothing  like  antagonism  or  like  confusion;  but  at  the  same  time 
that  the  human  will  could  not  come  into  collision  with  his  divine  will,  but  is  in  all  things 
subject  to  it. 

MONRO,  Alexander,  iertius,  anatomical  professor,  son  of  Dr.  Alexander  Monro. 
secundys,  born  at  Edinburgh,  Nov.  5,  1773,  was  educated  at  the  high  school  and  uni- 
versity of  that  city,  and  studied  medicine,  anatomy,  and  surgery  in  London.  In  1798 
he  became  joint  professor  of  anatomy  with  his  father,  and  the  following  year  he  took 
his  degree  of  m.d.  In  1803  he  instituted  the  class  of  practical  anatomy  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1808  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  anatomical  chair.  In  1828  he 
was  president  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  contributed  many 
valuable  papers  to  its  Transactions.  He  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  retired  from  his  chair  in  1847,  with  the  title  of  emeritus  professor  of  anat 
omy;  and  thus  ended  the  connection  between  the  college  of  Edinburgh  and  the  family 
of  Monro,  which  lasted  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter.  He  died  at  his  seat  of 
Craiglockart,  near  Edinburgh,  Mar.  10,  1859.  He  was  the  author  of  Observations  on 
Crural  Hernia,  plates  (Edin.  1803);  The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Gullet,  Stomach,  and 
Intestines,  plates  (Edin.  1811);  Outlines  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Hitman  Body  (4  vols.  8vo, 
Edin.  1813);  and  other  professional  works. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Alabama,  n.e.  of  the  Alabama  river;  980  sq.ra. ;  pop.  '70, 
14,214 — 14,180  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  diversified,  and  much  of  it  covered 
with  a  growth  of  pine.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  Indian 
corn,  winch  is  the  principal  crop.  Next  in  importance  are  sweet  potatoes  and  cotton. 
Considerable  quantities  of  molasses  are  manufactured  from  the  cane.  It  is  drained  by 
the  Alabama  river  and  Limestone  creek.     Co.  seat,  Monroeville. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  e.  Arkansas,  n.e.  of  the  White  river,  1040  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  9,570 
— 5,160  colored.  The  surface  is  even,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  cypress  s^yamps. 
There  are  extensive  forests  of  hickory,  sassafras,  and  white  oak.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
produces  good  crops  of  Indian  corn  and  cctton.     Co.  seat,  Clarendon. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  s.  Florida,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Caloosabatchie  river,  on  the 
e.  by  lake  Okeechobee,  on  the  s.w.  by  Ponce  de  Leon  bay,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  gulf  of 
Mexico;  3,060  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  10,867—3,208  colored.  The  surface  is  liat,  with  a  large 
area  of  marsh;  a  part  of  the  everglades  lies  in  it.  Most  of  the  Florida  Keys  and  of  the 
Thousand  Isles  are  within  the  limits  of  this  county,  which  is  the  w.  portion  of  the  s.  cud 
of  the  Florida  peninsula.  Large  areas  are  used  for  pasturage.  Little  is  under  cultivation, 
and  the  chief  produce  is  sweet  potatoes.     Co.  seat,  Ke}^  West 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  central  Georgia,  w.  of  the  Ocmulgee,  drained  by  Tobesofka, 
ToAvaliga,  and  Echeconnee  creeks,  on  the  Central  railroad  of  Georgia;  370  sq.m.:  pop. 
'80,  18,808—12,112  colored.  The  siu'face  is  uneven  and  hilly,  and  the  soil  generally 
fertile.'  Granite,  gold,  and  iron  are  found.  The  principal  productions  are  cotton, 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  sweet  potatoes.     Co.  seat,  Forsyth. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Illinois,  between  the  Mississippi  and  Kaskaskia  rivers; 
360  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  13,682.  The  surface  is  somewhat  uneven.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
produces  large  quantities  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  and  potatoes.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  flour-mills  and  harness  manufactories.  The  Cairo  and  St.  Louis  railroad  passes 
through  it.     Co.  seat,  Waterloo. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Indiana;  area,  420  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  15,875— of  American 
birth,  15,577.  Jt  is  drained  by  the  White  river  and  its  tributaries.  The  surface  is 
uneven,  soil  fertile,  and  the  principal  crops  grown  are  corn,  Avheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and 
tobacco.  There  are  a  number  of  saw  and  flour  mills,  woolen  mills,  currying  shops,  and 
tannei-ies.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Louisville,  New  Albany,  and  Chicago  railroads.  Co. 
seat,  Bloomington. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  s.  Iowa;  430  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  13,719— of  American  birth,  12,227. 
It  is  well  watered  by  a  number  of  small  streams  and  creeks.  It  is  largely  piairie.  with 
an  undulating  surface,  uneven  in  some  portions.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  grows  large 
crops  of  Indian  corn.  Next  in  amount  are  the  productions  of  wheat,  oats,  butter,  hay, 
and  potatoes.  There  are  some  saw-mills,  flour-mills,  and  a  few  smaller  manufacturing 
establishments.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Burlington  and  Missouri,  and  Iowa  Central 
railroads.     Co.  seat,  Albia. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  s.  Kentucky,  adjoining  Tennessee;  300  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  10.742— 
colored,  660.  The  surface  is  uneven.  The  ""soil  is  fertile,  and  grows,  besides  tobacco 
and  corn,  which  arc  the  chief  productions,  oats,  potatoes,  and  sweet  potatoes  in  consider- 
able quantities.  It  is  watered  by  the  Cumberland  river  and  the  source  of  the  Big 
Barren.     Co.  seat,  Tompkinsville. 

MONROE,  a  CO.  ins.e.  Michigan,  along  the  shores  of  lake  Erie,  adjoining  Ohio;  540 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  33.623.  The  Huron  river  flows  along  its  n.e.  side.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Raisin  river,  which  passes  through  a  fertile  valley,  with  fine  scenery.  The  most  impor- 
tant productions  are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  wool,  potatoes,  butter,  and  hay.     There 
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arc  a  number  of  saTV-mills,  carrlriire  manuf:ic{orie?;,  and  tanneries.  Tlierc  are  also  flour- 
i.-.ills,  brick-yards  and  maiuit'aclorics  of  agricultural  tools.  Tlio  Flint  ;ind  Pcre  Mar- 
quette, the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigau  Southern,  and  the  Canada  Southern  railroads  pass 
through  it.     Co.  seat,  Monroe. 

]\rOXROE,  a  CO.  in  n.c.  Mississippi,  having  the  state  line  of  Alabama  for  its  e.  bound- 
ary, and  a  branch  of  the  Tombigbee  river  for  its  s.av..  is  drained  by  that  river,  inter- 
secting it  ccntially.  and  traversed  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad;  800  sq.ni.;  pop.  '80, 
')'  28,553 — 28, -±19  of  American  birth,  18.004  colored.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  in  some 
localities  low  and  swampy,  in  others  covered  with  dense  forests  of  hai'd  wood,  inter- 
spersed with  groves  of  magnolia,  t\ilip-tree,  beech,  and  elm.  Its  soil  is  a  calcareous  loam, 
very  fertile,  and  adapted  to  the  raising  of  live-stock,  and  the  production  of  wheat,  corn, 
sweet  potatoes,  cotton,  and  dairy  products.     Co.  seat,  Aberdeen. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  n.e.  I>[issouri;  744  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70.  17,149.  It  is  m'cII  watered  by 
the  Salt  river  and  its  tributaries.  It  is  principally  a  fertile,  rolling  pvairie.  Great  crops 
of  corn  are  grown,  and  wheat,  oats,  butter,  hay,  tobacco,  and  wool,  are  raised  in  quanti- 
ties. Rich  veins  of  coal,  limestone,  and  freestone  are  found.  Agriculture  is  the  princi- 
pal business,  and  manufacturing  has  not  been  nuich  developed.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the 
Missouri  division  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  I'ailroad.     Co.  seat,  Paris. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  w.  New  York,  having  lake  Ontario  for  its  n.  boundary;  682 
sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  143,660.  It  is  drained  by  the  Genesee  river,  the  Irondcquiot,  the 
Honeoyc,  and  other  small  streams.  It  is  intersected  centrally  by  the  Erie  canal,  crossing 
the  Genesee  river,  and  the  Genesee  Valley  canal,  by  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  railroad,  the  Rome,  NVatertown  and  Ogdeusburg,  and  the  Rochester  division  of 
the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  railroad.  Its  sairface  is  generally  level,  sloping 
towards  the  water,  and  well  wooded,  Its  orchard  products  are  very  considerable,  and 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  apples,  and  wool  are  among  its  exports.  Iron  is  mined; 
other  mineral  deposits  are  Medina  sandstone,  Silurian  limestone,  gypsum,  and  water- 
lime.  Its  domestic  trade  is  important  and  its  comtnercial  facilities  render  its  foreign 
commerce  of  great  value.  Its  unlimited  water  power  is  utilized  by  factories,  and  among 
its  vast  indusli'ies  are  the  maimfacture  of  ready-made  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  cigars, 
hats  and  caps,  steam-engines,  bank  locks,  machinery,  etc.  At  its  county  seat  are  the 
Leighton  iron  bridge  Avorks;  and  ics  flour  mills  grind  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat 
annually.     Co.  seat,  Rochester. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  river;  420  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  26,497—24,500 
of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  uneven,  heavily  wooded,  and  contains  deposits  of 
coal.  Iron  is  found  in  some  parts.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  chief  staples  are  tobacco 
and  co'/n.  The  productions  next  in  importance  are  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  hay,  butter, 
and  wool.  Large  quantities  of  cheese  are  manufactured.  There  are  saw  and  jilaning 
mills,  tanneries  and  currying  shops,  furniture  factories  and  flour-mills.  Co.  seat,  Woods- 
tield. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  e.  Pennsylvania,  having  the  Delaware  river  for  its  s.e.  boiuidary, 
separating  it  from  New  Jersey,  a  range  of  the  Blue  mountains  for  its  s.,  and  th(?  Lehigli 
river  for  its  n.w.  boundary;  about  680  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  20,175 — 19,320  of  American  birth, 
155  colored.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  railroad.  Its 
fertile  valleys  are  interspersed  with  elevations  in  some  localities,  and  diversified  by  forests 
of  hickory,  walnut,  etc.  It  is  drained  by  Brodhead's  and  Tobyhanna  creeks:  limestone 
and  slate  are  c}uarried.  It  contains  the  charming  summer  resort  of  Delaware  Water  Gap, 
where  the  Delaware  river  breaks  through  the  Blue  ridge  through  a  gorge  two  or  three 
miles  long,  whose  sides  rise  1400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  The  surrounding 
country  is  noted  for  its  picturescpie  scenery.  Its  soil,  on  a  limestone  foundation,  pro- 
duces all  the  vegetable,  orchard,  and  dairy  i)roducts  common  to  the  middle  states. 
Lumber  is  one  of  its  chief  commodities,  and  leather  and  flour  are  manufactured.  Among 
its  manufactories  are  woolen-mills  and  tanneries.     Co.  seat,  Stroudsburg. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Tennessee,  next  to  North  Carolina;  550  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
14,283—1291  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  hilly,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile  in 
the  valleys.  Portions  are  heavily  wooded.  Wheat,  oats,  pork,  and  Indian  corn  are 
the  cliief  products.  It  is  on  the  Ea.st  Tennesee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  railroad.  Co. 
seat,  Madisonville. 

MONIiOE,  a  CO.  in  s.e.AVest  Virginia,  having  for  its  s.  and  s.e.  boundary  a  ridge  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  the  Kanawha  river  cn.ssing  its  extreme  n.  section  and  a  por- 
tion of  it.s  s.Av. ;  500  .sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  11,501—11,446  of  American  birth,  1131  colored.  It 
is  inter.ser;tod  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad.  Its  surface,  generally  mountainous, 
is  drained  by  the  Greenbrier  river,  and  the  New  river  forming  part  of  its  w.  boundary. 
It  is  larg(,'ly  covered  with  forests  of  hardwood  diversified  b}^  groves  of  sugar-mai)le,  Its 
soil  is  very  fertile,  producing  grain,  tol)ac(o.  wool,  and  the  products  of  the  dairy,  and  is 
highly  estecnned  for  its  good  pasturage  and  facilities  for  stock-raising.  Red  sulphur  and 
white  sulphur  springs  are  found  in  the  s.  section.     Co.  seat.  Union. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Wisconsin;  900  scj.m. ;  pop,  21,606.  The  surface  is  rolling 
and  irregular.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing,  in  large  quantities,  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  and  hay.     Large  amounts  of  wool  and  butter  are  made.     Many  tons  of  hops 
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are  annually  gathered.  There  are  a  mimber  of  saw  and  flour  mills,  and  many  miscel- 
laneous manufactories,  as  cooper,  machine,  and  carriage  shops,  and  paper  and  clothing 
mills.  The  La  Crosse,  Kickapoo,  Lemouweir,  and  other  rivers  pass  through  it.  It  is  ou 
the  line  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  and  of  the  West  Wisconsin  railroads. 
Co.  seat,  Sparta. 

MONROE  {ante).  This  pleasant  old  French  town  in  Michigan,  though  left  behind 
by  the  cities  of  Toledo,  south,  and  Detroit,  north,  remains  the  seat  of  a  young  ladies' 
seminary,  of  several  prosperous  manufacturing  industries,  and  extensive  nurseries,  and 
makes  moderate  shipments  of  produce,  sand  for  glass-making,  etc.  It  was  settled  under 
the  name  of  Frenchtown,  by  French  from  Detroit,  in  17b4.  The  battle  of  the  river 
Raisin,  between  the  English  and  their  Indian  allies  and  an  American  force,  occurred 
near  Monroe  in  1813,  resulting  in  the  massacre  of  several  hundred  American  prisoners. 

MONROE  DOCTRINE,  a  scheme  of  public  policy,  named  after  its  auihor,  James 
Monroe,  tiftli  president  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  whom  it  was  enunciated  in 
Lis  message  to  congress,  Dec.  2,  1823.  Mr.  Monroe  set  forth  in  his  message  tliat  "as  a 
principle,  the  American  continents,  hj  the  free  and  independent  position  which  they 
have  assumed  and  maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future 
colonization  by  any  European  power;"  and  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  European 
powers  to  "  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere"  would  be  regarded 
by  the  United  States  as  "dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety,"  and  would  be  opposed 
accordingly. 

MONSEIGNEUR,  a  French  title,  compounded  of  the  words  mon  and  seigneur,  mean- 
ing my  lord,  applicable  to  royal  or  imperial  princes,  cardinals,  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  France,  and  accorded  in  courtesy  to  the  high  officers  of  government,  and  persons  gen- 
erally of  high  rank.  Its  plural  is  messeignears.  Abbreviations  mgr.,  mgrH.  The  title 
was  not  applied  to  bishops  until  about  the  close  of  the  17th  c,  when  they  acquired  it  by 
concerted  action  in  addressing  each  other  in  that  way.  Their  title  previously  was  simply 
ononsieur.  A  law  of  the  French  convention  in  1801  interdicted  the  use  of  the  title  to 
bishops  and  archbishops,  and  required  them  to  confine  their  signature  titles,  and  their 
addresses  to  each  other  to  the  words  citayen  or  monsieur.  In  the  language  of  French 
thieves  monseigneur  is  applied  to  a  tool  used  to  break  locks. 

]\IONSIEUR,  plural  messieurs,  a  French  title  formerly  addressed  to  persons  of 
medium  rank,  and  corresponding  to  sir  or  my  sir  in  English;  now  universally  employed 
in  French  by  all  gentlemen  in  addressing  each  other.  It  is  also  used  as  a  prefix  to  titles 
of  rank,  as  monsieur  le  prince,  messieurs  les  deputes,  monsieur  le  prefei;  and  as  a  form  of 
respect  in  mentioning  a  third  person  without  regard  to  rank,  as  monsieur  voire  frere, 
monxieiir  xotre  misin,  etc.  In  the  middle  ages  the  title  was  given  to  saints,  as  monsieur 
saint  Pierre,  monsieur  saint  Jean,  etc.,  and  also  in  the  same  manner  applied  as  a  prefix 
to  the  names  of  popes  and  of  members  of  the  royal  family  when  alluded  to  in  the  third 
person.  It  was  the  special  title  of  the  oldest  brother  of  the  French  king,  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  was  specifically  indicated  when  one  spoke  simply  of  'monsieur.  The  title 
is  dropped  before  the  names  of  persons  of  great  fame,  as  belittling  when  speaking  of 
them,  as  Lamartine,  Carnot,  etc. 

MONSON,  a  t.  in  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  15  m.  e.  of  Springfield;  pop.  [80,  3,578.  It 
contains  manufactories  of  hats  and  bonnets,  and  woolen  goods,  a  national  hank,  3 
churches,  an  academy,  and  a  state  school  for  the  children  of  alien  paupers.  The  Boston 
and  Albany,  and  New  London  Northern  railroads  pass  through  it.  The  Monson  acad- 
emy has  long  had  a  high  repute,  attracting  students  in  preparation  for  college  from 
distant  places;  and  noted  for  its  moral  and  religious  influence.  Many  men  of  eminence 
have  gained  here  the  foundation  of  their  education.  It  is  one  of  the  schools  chosen  for 
the  education  of  the  youth  sent  to  this  country  for  study,  and  supported  here,  by  the 
Chinese  government. 

MONSTER.     See  Monstrosity,  in  anatomy. 

MONSTRELET,  Ekguehrand  de,  1390-1453;  a  chronicler  following  immediately 
after  Froissart,  and  with  less  charm  of  narra  ion;  the  first  clear,  reasoning,  and  exact 
collector  of  the  facts  of  the  history  of  his  time.  In  1430  he  had  a  civil  and  military 
function  in  Compeigne.  and  was  afterwards  present  at  the  interview'  between  Jean  d'Arc 
and  the  duke  of  Burgogne.  His  chronicles  of  the  15th  c.  were  repiiblished  in  7  vols,, 
Paris,  1857. 

MONTAGU,  Basil,  1770-1851 ;  b.  London,  He  was  the  son  of  John  Montagu,  fourtli 
earl  of  Sandwich,  and  of  Miss  Ray,  who  was  shot  in  1779  in  the  piazza  of  C'ovent 
garden  b}'  the  rev,  James  Hackman  in  a  fit  of  jealous  frenzy.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  Charter  House  school  in  London,  and  took  the  degree  of  m.a.  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1790,  distinguishing  himself  by  his  love  of  literature;  entered  Gray's  Inn,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1798.  While  in  London  he  became  intimate  with  Coleridge,  and 
adopting  the  opinions  of  Godwin,  determined  to  abandon  the  huv,  but  was  dissuaded  by 
sir  James  Mackintosh.  He  was  a  copious  and  able  writer.  The  most  important  of  his 
works  is  2i  Digest  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws,  in  4  vols.,  for  which  he  obtained  in  1806  the 
office  of  commissioner  of  banki'uptcy.  This  became  a  standard  work  and  passed 
through  many  editions.     Hs  was  distinguished  for  his  efl'orts  to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
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the  penal  code.     He  wrote  several  pnmplilets  on  capital  punishment,  and  with  "VVilbcr- 

force,  Koinilly,  and  others  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  abolition  of  hanging  for  forgery. 
He  edited  Bacon's  works  in  16  vols.  He  published  40  vols.,  and  left  100  more  in  manu- 
script. 

:M0NTAGU,  Edward  Wortley,  1713-76;  b.  WharnclilTe,  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  only  son 
of  Edward  Wortley  and  lady  Mary.  When  very  young  he  ran  away  from  \V  estminster 
school  repeatedly,  gave  himself  up  to  the  lowest  vices,  and  hired  himself  out  as  a  cabin 
boy  in  a  ship  sailing  for  Spain,  where  he  was  discovered  by  the  British  consul  at  Cadiz, 
and  restored  to  his  family.  He  was  then  committed  to  the  chaige  of  a  private  tutor 
who  obtained  for  him  an  appointment  to  a  public  oflice.  He  was  tlien  sent  to  tiavel  on 
the  continent  under  the  care  of  the  tutor,  and  while  abroad  he  published  his  hrst  work, 
Rejlectiaas  on  the  liUe  and  Fall  of  xincient liepublics.  While  at  Paris  he  became  involved 
in  an  altercation  with  a  Jew  wiiicli  led  to  a  criminal  prosecution.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  married,  while  still  under  age,  a  woman  much  older  than  liimself,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  deserted  her.  Notvvithstanding  his  profligacy  he  obtained  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment in  1847,  and  was  re-elected,  until  being  involved  in  debt  by  his  extravagance  he 
was  forced  to  resign.  He  again  went  abroad,  never  returning  to  England.  He  pro- 
ceeded tirst  to  Italy,  became  a  convert,  to  popery,  and  then  went  to  Egypt  where  he 
turned  Mohammedan.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  Levant,  having  been  in 
the  mean  time  disinherited  by  his  parents,  but  was  on  his  way  back  to  England  when  he 
died  at  Padua.  Besides  the  tract  before  mentioned  h»  wrote  another,  entitled  An  Earim- 
illation  into  the  Cause  of  Earthquakes,  and  contributed  some  papeis  to  the  Fhilowphical 
Transactions.  His  tract  on  Ancient  Bepublics  was  claimed  as  the  production  of  Mr, 
Foster,  his  tutor. 

MONTAGU,  Elizabeth  Robinson,  1720-1800;  b.  York,  Eng.;  was  married  in 
1742  to  Edward  Montagu,  grandson  of  the  tirst  earl  of  Sandwich,  who  on  his  death  left 
her  a  large  fortune.  With  abundance  of  wealth,  and  possessing  literary  talent,  she 
became  a  leader  in  London  society,  and  her  residence  was  the  favorite  resort  of  literary 
persons  For  several  j'cars  she  gave  annual  dinners  on  May-day  to  the  chimney-sweeps 
of  London.  She  wrote  three  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  published  in  lord  Lyttleton's  woik 
by  that  name,  and  an  E>>nay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Shakespeare,  compared  inth 
tJte  Greek  and  French  Dramatic  Poets.  She  is  well  known  by  her  correspondence  in  4 
vols. 

MONTAGUE,  a  co.  in  n.  Texas,  boimded  on  the  n.  by  the  Red  river,  which  separates 
it  from  the  Indian  territory,  and  diaincd  by  the  Denton  fork  of  Trinity  river,  and  b}*" 
Clear  creek;  850  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  11,257 — 11,162  of  American  birth.  The  soil  in  the 
vicinity  of  Red  river  is  good.     Cattle  raising  is  the  chief  business.     Co.  seat,  Montague. 

MONTAGUE,  Charles.     See  Halifax,  Earl  of,  ante. 

i\rONTAJONE,  a  t.  in  n.  Italy,  near  the  sea,  about  25  m.  s.w  of  Florence,  having 
mineral  springs  celebrated  for  their  medicinal  properties;  pop.  10,556.  It  is  in  a  province 
of  the  same  name. 

MONTALEMBERT,  Marc  Rene,  Marquis  de,  1714-1800;  b.  and  educated  in 
Angouleme;  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  18.  and  while  engaged  in  military  service 
made  a  specialty  of  scientific  study,  and  in  1747  becaine  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  sciences  of  Paris.  In  1751  he  constructed  foundries  at  Rouelle  for  cannon  of 
larger  caliber  than  previously  used,  which  were  employed  in  the  seven  years'  war  (1756 
-63),  in  which  he  was  general  in  the  service  of  Sweden  and  Russia.  He  aided  Todieben 
in  the  capture  of  Berlin  in  1760,  and  the  following  year  had  finished  a  great  work 
on  fortifications,  which  he  was  about  to  publish,  when  the  French  minister,  Choiseul, 
interdicted  the  publication  in  order  to  have  it  for  the  sole  benefit  of  France.  He  became 
the  chief  military  engineer  of  France,  and  his  systems  proved  superior  to  all  others.  In 
1779  he  constructed  a  fort  of  wood  on  the  Isle  d'Aix,  which  was  found  to  have  wonder- 
ful resistance  in  proportion  to  its  cost.  At  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution 
Mirabeau  undertook  to  make  him  inspector-general  of  the  fortifications  of  France,  but 
his  rank  was  a  bar-sinister.  In  1792  the  French  war  office,  under  Carnot,  purchased  his 
collection  of  models,  and  he  became  the  trusted  adviser  of  that  minister.  He  lived  to 
see  his  inventions  and  theories,  following  in  general  tlie  system  of  Yauban,  adopted  in 
France  and  throughout  Europe,  after  many  years  of  almost  contemptuous  o]iposilion. 
His  main  work  \9,  Fortification  perpendfculaire,  11  quai-to  vols.,  1776-78  ;  re-edited  and 
published  in  1793  under  the  title  of  F Art  defensif  supenor  a  Vart  a  Coffensif  He  was 
author  also  of  many  memoirs  on  various  subjects,  of  poems,  and  of  comedies. 

MONTALYAN,  Juan  Perez  de,  1602-38.  b.  Madrid.  He  received  instruction 
and  assistance  from  the  famous  dramatic  writer  Loi)e  de  Yega,  to  wliom  he  l/ccame 
greatly  attached,  and  wliom  he  adopted  as  his  model  in  almost  everytliing.  Like  his 
master,  he  entered  the  priesthood,  and  accepted  an  oOice  in  the  in(|uisilion.  At  1h(>  age 
of  30  he  had  written  30  dramas,  and  in  1636  the  number  had  increased  to  60.  The 
construction  was  flimsy  and  tiie  execution  careless.  One  of  his  last  works  was  an 
extravagant  panegyric,  "in  1636.  on  his  friend  and  instructor.  His  intense  and  incessant 
study  had  now  begun  to  affect  his  brain,  and  he  soon  fell  into  a  state  of  imbecility, 
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"vvhlch  continued  till  liis  death.     His  collected  dramatic  works  appeared  in  1688-39,  and 
Aveie  reprinted  in  1652. 

]\lONTANA  {ante),  a  territory  of  the  United  States  formed  from  parts  of  Idaho  and 
Dakota;  pop.  '80,  39,157—27,642  oi  American  birth,  3,689  colored,  1737  Cliinese,  and 
1750  Indians  and  half-breeds.  Its  sm'face  is  rough  and  mountainous,  tlie  main  range  of 
tli'j  lioclvv  mountains  entering  the  w.  portion  from  tlic  n.,  and  extending  200  m.  s.e.  in 
that  section;  tljcnce  changing  their  direction  and  trending  toward  the  w.  boundaiy,  wnere 
they  join  tlie  Bitter  Root  mountains.  In  the  e.  portion  are  tlie  Little  Kockies,  Little 
Bear,  Bear's  Paw,  Kay-i-you,  Gallatin,  the  Belt  range  s.  of  the  great  falls  of  the  Mis- 
souri, the  High  wood  in  the  n.,  and  the  low  lying  Spoonbill,  with  many  detaclied  spurs 
and  smooih-slooping  buttes.  This  mountainous  region  constitutes  about  tHo-fifihs  of 
the  surface,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  territory  from  n.  to  s.,  and  for  175  m.  e. 
of  the  w.  boundary,  the  general  elevation  being  much  less  in  the  n.  than  in  tiie  s.  portion. 
Between  these  ranges  are  deep  divides  ;  around  the  spurs  wind  l)eautiful  rivers;  and  pic- 
turesque caiions  separate  the  buttes.  In  the  s.  portion,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Yellowstone 
river,  the  mountains  rise  11,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  wearing  a  crown  of  per- 
petual snow,  and  in  the  n.,  beyond  the  Missouri,  the  mountain  tops  in  early  autumn  are 
clothed  in  tlie  blue  of  the  sky,  mingled  with  the  purity  of  the  snow,  visible  for  many 
miles  over  level,  treeless  plains.  Aw^ay  from  the  strictly  mountainous  portion  there  are 
solitary  peaks  of  basalt,  tuff,  and  other  volcanic  rock,  of  material  such  that  though  pre- 
senting a  rocky  appearance,  or  one  of  great  solidity,  much  of  it  can  easily  be  cut  Avith  a 
knife.  In  the  crevasses  of  the  mt)untains,  however,  m;iy  be  found  green  spots  bearing 
pine,  cedar  and  fir  trees,  and  susceptible  of  cultivation,  while  the  light-brown  grass  of 
tiie  plain  below,  brown  by  contrast  with  the  vivid  green  of  the  moister  soil,  furnishes 
nutritious  food  for  the  wandering  herds  marked  with  the  ranchman  s  brand.  A  large 
proportion  of  its  vast  territory  is  taken  up  by  Indian  reservations,  24, 156. 800  acres  being 
iield  in  reserve  for  them,  of  wliieh  more  than  10,000,000  acres  are  thought  to  be  tilhible 
land,  and  only  3,769  acres  is  under  cultivation.  Inmiense  prairies  and  bottom-lands, 
smooth,  rich,  and  green,  aAvait  the  plowman,  unfilled  and  unhabited.  The  print  of 
tlie  pony's  fleet  foot  is  the  only  mirk  on  the  soil,  save  the  traces  of  a  vanished  "  tepee," 
or  tlie  high  stakes  supporting  the  canvas  shelf  which  holds  the  rattling  bones  of  a  dead 
Indian  in  his  airy  sepulcher. 

The  territory  contains  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri,  the  Clurke's  fork  of  the 
Columbia  river,  and  the  Yellowstone,  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri,  giving  its  name  to  the 
celebrated  national  Yellowstone  park,  wliicli  it  irrigates  and  beautifies.  These  rivers 
and  their  branches  permeate  the  entire  territory,  furnishing  natural  highways  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  freiglifc.  Of  the  branches  those  of  the  Missouri  ar"G 
ail  of  more  or  less  interest  on  account  of  their  association  wii^i  late  Indian  troubles.  The 
Big  Horn,  the  Rose  Bud,  whose  valley  was  the  scene  of  Custer's  last  battle  with  the 
Dakotas  under  Sitting  Bull,  the  Powder,  Tongue,  etc.,  flow  into  the  Yellowstone,  and  the 
Marias,  Milk,  Muscleshell,  Big  Muddy,  Jiidiih,  and  Poplar  rivers  flow  directly  into  the 
Missouri.  The  Bitter  Root  river  rises  in  the  w.,  flowing  n.,  sometimes  in  the  latter  por- 
tion called  the  Missoula.  The  Missouri,  rising  near  Gallatin  in  the  s.w. ,  is  formed 
originally  of  the  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Gallatin  rivers,  and  flows  n.e.  to  Helena,  follow- 
ing thence  an  e.  course  to  Benton  and  the  Dakota  line.  It  is  navigable  by  steamboats 
from  April  to  September  as  far  as  fort  Benton,  303  m.  from  the  boundary  line  of  Dakota, 
and  efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  the  bed  of  the  stream  as  far  as  the  falls  between 
fvirt  Benton  and  Helena.  Government  appropriations  have  been  made  for  the  building 
of  dikes  to  keep  the  water  in  the  channel,  and  more  are  confidently  expected,  as  the 
tra.iic  on  the  river  is  assuming  weighty  proportions.  It  is  a  difficult  and  tedious  work, 
ovvdng  to  the  scarcity  of  material.  The  Yellowstone,  rising  in  Yellowstone  lake  in  n.w. 
^V-^yoming,  is  also  navigable  early  in  the  season,  and  even  so  late  as  August,  as  far  as  the 
b  itt'alo  hunting  grounds,  300  m.  aliove  its  mouth.  The  Little  Missouri  crosses  the  s.e. 
corner,  entering  the  Missouri  in  Dakota. 

In  its  geological  construction  the  azoic  formations  prevail  in  the  w.,  and  eastward 
first  the  Jurassic  appears,  next  the  cretaceous,  and  near  the  Dakota  line  tiie  tertiary. 
Along  the  base  of  the  mountains  are  beds  of  Jurassic  and  carboniferous  rocks.  Potsdam 
sandstone  and  brick-making  clay  are  abundant,  and  there  is  some  gi'anite.  Slate  is  found 
in  large  quantities  in  the  placer-mining  districts.  In  all  sections  the  strata  are  much 
broken,  and  present  formations  of  almost  every  geologic  age.  The  plains,  which  at  the 
mouth  of  the  YelloAvstone  are  2.010  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  rise  gradually  to  4,091 
ft.  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  the  elevation  of  the  valleys  vaiying  from  3.000  to  5,000 
feet.  The  cretaceous  strata  in  the  n.  jdeld  coal  of  the  best  quality,  which  is  mined  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bannack,  Helena,  Virginia,  Deer  Lodge,  and  Benton,  and  there  are  evidences 
of  its  presence  on  the  Missouri,  Muscleshell,  and  Yellowstone.  All  kinds  of  pet  refac- 
tions are  found  near  the  Missouri,  snails,  snakes,  sea-serpents,  buffaloes'  bones,  \vood,  etc. 

Its  most  important  mineral  wealth  is  in  its  vast  deposits  of  gold  and  silver,  which  are 
mined  in  every  method  from  the  modern  scientific  machinery  of  quartz-crushing  and 
hydraulic  mining,  to  the  homely  pan  of  the  original  ''honest  miner,"  with  his  little  retort 
:md  crucible,  quicksilver  and  rough  sluice-boxes,  vexed  and  worried  by  drought  and 
fl»od.  Gold  was  first  discovered  on  a  small  creek  w.  of  the  main  divide  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  in  1852,  contiguous  to  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Deer  Lodge.     In  1861 
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the  first  mine  was  opened,  and  in  ISnfl  the  first  quartz  mill  was  erected.  The  principal 
quartz  mines  are  near  Arirenta,  l?annaek.  and  Helena,  and  the  latlc-r  place  and  Virginia 
are  the  j;reat  muiing  centers.  The  B;irker  silver  mines,  GO  m.  from  Fort  Benton,  have 
been  recently  opened,  and  large  (luanlitics  of  ore  were  sent  down  the  river  lo  (Jmaha  to 
be  assayed  iu  Uie  autunui  of  18^0.  Iron  and  C(3al,  lignite,  copper,  and  petroleum  are 
found. 

In  the  e.  section  there  is  much  controversy  as  to  which  is  the  more  susceptible  to 
cultivation,  the  bench  or  the  boitom  lands,  experiments  having  been  made  by  llie  mili- 
tary and  other  residents  along  the  rivers;  bat,  sul)j;.(t  to  certain  conditions  of  season  and 
localit}',  either  level  has  been  found  to  be  productive,  furnishing  excelLnt  wlieat  land,  , 
and  tine  crops  of  turnips  aiid  the  hardier  vegetables  are  raised  with  very  little  labor. 
Groves  of  Cottonwood,  resembling  the  birch  trees  of  the  east,  ash,  and  hickory  grov\'  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  furnishing  fuel  for  the  steamers,  being  cut  by  a  solitary  wood- 
man, a!ul  laid  reatiy  in  long  piles.  It  also  supplies  a  couvenient  medium  ol"  exchange 
whereby  the  proprietor  of  the  wood-yaril  procures  his  whisky,  canned  vegetables,  and 
clothing.  Thickets  of  willows  are  conuuon,  in  which  the  tourist  searches,  frequently 
with  success,  for  "diamond  willow,"  ihe  favorite  wood  for  walking-sticks.  At  the  Coal 
Banks,  35  m.  from  Fort  Benton,  a  uew  government  freight  station,  there  is  an  elegant 
park  laid  out  in  serpentine  paths,  and  furnished  with  rustic  seats  by  the  industry  of  the 
soldiers  in  leisure  hours.  Previous  to  the  severe  winter  of  1881,  the  bunch,  bulfalo,  and 
grama  grass  w^ere  sufficient  food  for  stock  throughout  the  year,  and  it  was  not  considered 
necessary  to  provide  shelter,  but  in  that  year  the  snow  blocked  all  ttie  roads  for  weeks 
at  a  time,  cutting  off  all  communication  between  principal  points,  and  the  thermometer 
registered  59"  below  zero  at  Fort  Benton.  Poor  cottonwood  sold  at  $15  per  cord,  and 
coal  was  1  ct.  per  lb.  In  ordiuar}^  times  a  military  telegraph  gives  all  the  facilities  for 
rapid  communication  as  far  n.  as  Fort  Benton.  The  climate  is  subject  to  great  varia- 
tions; iu  a  journey  of  150  m.  a  traveler  may  start  in  a  linen  duster  and  arrive  in  a  fur 
coat,  and  a  November  sun  shines  with  as  nmch  intensity  as  in  July.  Hay  is  made  on 
the  river  bottom  lands  and  carried  into  the  interior,  but;  little  is  required,  except  at  the 
forts,  and  barns  are  little  needed,  the  hay  being  stacked  on  the  open  prairie.  Untoward 
circumstances  have  conspii'cd  to  cause  the  failure  of  crops  in  certain  seasons,  but  in  the 
w.  the  Prickly  Pear,  Gallatin,  and  Bitter  Root  valleys,  and  in  the  n.  the  valley  of  the 
Teton  and  Sun  River  valley  present  a  region  unsurpassed  for  agricultural  advantages. 
In  the  Bitter  Root  valle\',  called  the  Ganien  Valley  of  Montana,  splendid  apples  (which 
sold  at  Fort  Benton  in  1880  for  80  cts.  per  lb.)  and  plums  are  raised,  $20,000  worth  of 
trees  being  imported  annually  from  New  York  nr.rseries.  Potatoes  are  raised  weighing 
2^  lbs.,  0x10  in.  in  size.  Tliis  is  a  pleasant  prospect  for  the  country,  the  n.  and  e. 
depending  principally  on  canned  vegetables  from  the  states.  The  valley  lying  n.and  s. 
of  Fort  Owen  is  3,284  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  80  m.  long,  varying  from  5  to 
10  m.  in  width.  The  soil  is  a  rich  dark  loam.  In  addition  to  the  main  stream,  many 
tributaries  flow  down  from  the  mountains.  Cottonwood  and  pine  trees  grow  to  a  height, 
the  former  of  70  ft.  and  the  latter  of  150  feet.  The  ^Missoula  valley  is  15  m.  wide  for  30 
m.,  is  well  wooded,  and  has  a  moderate  climate.  Prickly  Pear  valley,  from  5  to  15  m. 
wide  and  20  m.  long,  with  beautiful  smooth  meadow^s,  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Helena.  The 
vallc}''  of  the  Teton  is  from  2  to  6  m.  wide,  with  bordering  table-lands  75  ft.  above  the 
valley  level,  and  is  within  easy  distance  of  Fort  Benton.  Deer  Lodge  valley  is  5,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  40  m.  long  and  about  12  m.  wide,  with  a  central  stream 
flowing  through  it,  and  rivulets  running  down  from  the  mountains  on  either  side.  Sun 
River  valley  is  from  1  to  3  m.  wide.  The  stream  is  rather  swift,  and  from  the  "cross- 
ing," on  the  road  from  Fort  Benton  to  Helena,  the  valley  is  about  5  m.  wide  for  25  miles. 
The  timl)cr  is  cottonwood  and  ash.  The  Judith  basin  is  50  m.  wide  and  80  m.  long, 
and  is  traversed  by  the  Juditli  river  and  3  tributaries.  West  Fork,  South  Fork,  and  Big 
Spring  creek.  In  the  area  between  these  vnllevs  are  extensive  cattle  ranges,  taken  up 
by  residents  of  the  towns,  and  visited  semi-annually.  The  bright-winged  grasshop])er, 
gay  and  harmless,  is  found  skipping  about  on  the  plains,  resembling  the  little  butterflies 
of  the  states.  Butter  is  found  to  be  the  most  lucrative  product  of  the  farm;  150  lbs.  a 
week  were  made  in  1880  by  the  owner  of  from  40  to  60  cows.  It  sold  at  50  cts.  per  lb. 
Prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life  appronch  nenrer  to  those  of  the  east  than  they  did  in 
Virginia  City  in  18G1,  when  flour  sold  for  $100  in  gold  per  sack  of  100  lbs.  The  pay  of 
laborers  on  ranches  is  $35  a  month;  in  the  winter  $30.  Timber  is  most  abundant  in  the 
n.w.,  particularly  along  the  Fhithead  and  Kootenny  rivers. 

Aside  from  the  fascination  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines,  which  draws  the  prospector 
thitherward,  the  natural  scenery  of  the  territory  attracts  the  tourist  who  seeks  a  new  sen- 
sation. The  Utah  Northern  railroad  is  creeping  slowly  but  surely  from  the  Union 
Pacific  into  the  heart  of  the  mining  district,  to  Dillon  and  beyond,  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  freight  lies  at  the  terminus  awaiting  transportation,  while  in  the  season 
steamboats,  some  owned  by  the  government  and  carrying  the  U.  S.  mail,  others  owned 
by  private  parties  (some  of  them  realizing  a  ]irotit  of  $200,000  in  10  years),  crowdcid  with 
freight  and  passengers,  steam  up  the  jNlissouri  from  Bismarck,  D.  T.,  to  Fort  Benton, 
stopping  at  tlie  Indian  agencies  of  T'oplar  Creek,  the;  inhabited  point  nearest  the  British 
Possessions,  Wolf  Point.  Fort  Berthold.  and  Fort  ]?uford,  in  tluur  sinuous  course  part- 
ing company  with  steamboats  which  go  up  the  Yellowstone,  the  point  where  the  rivers 
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divide  resembling  the  separation  of  the  Monongalicla  and  Alleghany  rivers  at  Pittsburg. 
In  ascending  the  river  numerous  abandoned  forts  are  passed,  and  trading-j)osls  aifd 
Indian  eucampmeuts.  Under  the  banks,  whicli  rise  from  800  to  800  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  river,  tlie  boat  may  tie  up  for  the  niglit.  Tlie  scenery  is  extraordinary;  it  is  grand 
ratlier  tiiati  charming.  It  silences,  huslies,  eomnumds  admiration;  it  is  after  awhile 
monotonous,  but  never  trivial.  These  towering  heights,  these  frowning  parapets  and 
stern  dividing  walls,  are  scarcely''  more  enduring  tlian  the  drifting  sand-bars  in  the  riv- 
er's beii.  They  crumble  and  form  again  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  slowly  van- 
ishing monunujnts  of  distant  ages.  Above  the  Yellowstone  t!je  river  is  narrow  but  tl:e 
Fccnei-y  is  more  varied,  forming  itself  into  castles  and  mediaeval  ai-chitecture.  At  Fort 
Benton  coaches  take  the  passengers  into  the  mining  region.  The  months  of  April,  May, 
June,  and  July  are  the  best  to  ascend  the  river;  later  the  water  is  so  low  that  much  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  journey  must  be  by  coaches.  At  any  point  on  the  river  herds  of 
Ijuffaloes  may  be  seen  winding  around  the  bultes  or  crossing  the  stream  in  the  steamer's 
path.  In  June,  1880,  between  Fort  Peck  and  Paradise  valley,  it  was  estimated  that 
20,000  were  seen  in  one  day;  on  another  day  500,000.  Deer  and  antelope  seek  the  river 
in  the  morning.  The  national  park,  at  the  head  of  the  Yellowstone,  which  is  partly  in 
this  territory,  contains  geysers,  thermal  and  mineral  springs;  hot  springs  are  also  found 
s.  of  the  Main  Divide.  Flathead  lake,  30  m.  long  and  14  m.  wide,  lies  in  the  n.w.  por- 
tion, in  the  region  of  the  Flathead  and  Bannack  Indians.  The  Flathead  river  is  its  out- 
let. It  has  dense  forests  of  heavy  timber,  pine,  tamarack,  and  fir  growing  to  the  edge 
of  the  lake,  except  on  the  extreme  n.,  which  is  open  grassy  prairie,  with  much  tillable 
land. 

Wolves  are  often  met  on  the  prairie;  grizzly  bears,  bad'gers,  mink,  otter,  and  marten 
are  fourid  in  the  forests,  and  beavers  build  their  cabins  on  the  river  banks.  The  Indians 
start  on  the  annual  hunt,  with  all  their  tribe  and  appurtenances,  about  the  middle  of 
October,  and  may  be  seen  traveling  for  long  distances  over  the  plains,  fording  streams 
and  climbing  mountains.  They  tan  the  skins  of  buffaloes  and  trade  them  for  whisky, 
sugar,  Hour,  tea,  and  canned  vegetables,  and  strip  up  the  flesh  into  jerked  meat,  or  chop 
it  into  pemmican  for  winter  subsistence.  Whitefish,  salmon,  and  trout  are  plenty  in  the 
streams;  bulberries,  which  resemble  red  currants,  grow  by  the  rivers,  and  wild  strjiw- 
berries  grow  near  Helena,  ripening  as  late  as  November. 

In  tlie  hu'ger  towns  the  manufacturing  productions  are  rapidly  increasing;  the  cost 
of  transporting  machinery,  making  the  price  of  manufactured  articles  higher  than  tliat 
of  the  same  articles  imported  from  the  states,  has  retarded  the  growth  of  industries,  but 
flour,  meal,  lumber,  jewelry,  tinware,  and  bricks  are  largely  manufactured,  and  malt 
liquors  are  made.  The  steam  quartz  mills,  used  principally  for  gold,  and  steam  saw- 
mills, are  a  good  investment.  Bricks  and  logs  are  used  for  building.  Fi'eight  transpor- 
tation, trade  with  the  Indians,  and  that  which  comes  over  the  Canadian  line,  are  the 
channels  of  commercial  prosperity.  Hardship  and  peril  have  accompanied  the  pioneer 
in  miiung,  agricultural  pursuits,  gambling,  or  legitimate  trade,  and  the  transition  from 
the  lawlessness  wdiicli  compelled  the  organization  of  the  "  Vigilantes,"  who  adminis- 
tered justice  without  fear  or  favor,  into  a  respect  for  individual  rights,  uninfluenced  by 
sectional  feeling,  is  slow  and  painful,  but  wdthin  a  few  years  the  most  noted  resorts  of 
tlie  border  ruffian  have  become  peaceful  places  of  abode,  and  boards  of  trade  have  taken 
the  place  of  gambling-houses. 

There  are  several  national  banks,  2  having  been  established  at  Fort  Benton  in  1880, 
and  a  large  number  of  private  banking-liouses.  South  of  the  Yellowstone  is  the  reser- 
vation of  the  Crow  Indians  and  the  new  Crow^  agency;  in  the  w.  are  the  Flathcads  and 
Bannacks;  in  the  n.  and  e.  are  the  Blackfeet,  Pend  Oreilles,  Gros  Ventres,  Assiniboins. 
Piegans,  and  Sioux,  all  of  whom  are  friendly  under  certain  conditions.  Education, 
religious  and  secular,  has  as  yet  made  only  a  beginning,  but  almost  every  settlement  has 
a  religious  society,  almost  every  village  a  newspaper,  and  nearly  every  town  2  or  more 
churclies.  Missionaries  are  making  great  efforts  to  establish  schools  at  the  Indian  agen- 
cies; they  have  2  boarding  schools  and  4  day  schools,  and  1  will  be  opened  by  the  Con- 
gregational denomination  the  present  season  at  Poplar  Creek.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
142  professional  scouts  among  the  Montana  Indians,  but  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
and  constantly  employed.  Wild  Elk,  is  a  Portuguese.  Ministers  of  the  Metliodist, 
Roman  Catholic,  Episcopal,  and  Congregational  order  suffer  great  deprivation  and 
fatio'ue  in  order  to  establish  opportunities  for  i-eligious  instruction,  and  their  efforts  seem 
likely  to  be  well  rewarded.  The  Roman  Catholics  meet  with  great  encouragement  among 
the  Indfans,  with  whose  language  they  make  themselves  acquainted.  The  professions 
are  well  represented,  and  find  ample  field. 

The  territory  has  over  90  secular  schools.  It  is  organized  into  districts,  ancl  Deer 
Lodge,  Virginia,  and  Helena  have  graded  schools.  Helena  has  a  Roman  Catholic  con- 
vent'of  high  reputation  as  a  seminary  for  young  ladies;  there  are  also  a  number  of  pri- 
vate schools  in  the  territory,  and  many  libraries  annually  receiving  large  additions.  The 
town  of  Helena  was  burned  on  Jan.  9,  1874,  loss  1850', 000,  but  it  has  outgrown  all  ill 
effects  of  the  calamity.  Newspapers  are  published  in  9  out  of  the  12  counties,  in  7 
county-seats,  and  in  11  cities,  towns,  and  villages;  aggregate  circulation  over  14,000. 

The  territorial  government  meets  at  Helena  biennially,  and  consist.s  of  a  governor, 
secretary  of  state,  district  attorney,  surveyor  general,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs, 
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and  U.  S.  commissioner  and  treasurer,  all  appointed  by  the  IT.  S.  government.  The 
delegate  to  congre.^s  is  elected  by  the  jK'ople,  has  a  voice  in  the  deliberations  of  that  body 
but  no  vote;  the  county  ollicers  are  electeil  by  the  people.  The  legislature  consists  of 
2  branches,  a  council  of  12  members,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  26  members,  all 
elected  by  the  popular  vote.  The  district  judge  of  the  U.  S.  district  court  and  2  associ- 
ate justices  are  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States.  Its  chief  town  is  Hel- 
ena; other  important  towns  are  Virginia  City,  Deer  Jjodge  (-ity,  Fort  Benton  (commonly 
called  Ijcnton  in  recent  years),  Bozeman,  Bannack  City,  ]\lissoula.  Diamond  City,  and 
Kadersburg.  The  penitentituy  is  at  Deer  Lodge.  Its  counties  are  Beaver  Head,  Cho- 
tcau,  Custer,  Dawson,  Deer  Lodge,  Gallatin,  Jefferson,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Madison, 
Meagher.  Missoula,  and  a  new  county,  name  unknown.  It  has  12  postal  money-order 
ollices,  and  23  signal  service  stations.     Capital,  Virginia  City. 

MONTANELLI,  GIUSEPPE,  1813-62;  b.  in  Tuscany,  and  studied  law  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Pisa,  where  he  aftewards  became  professor  of  jurisprudence  and  commercial 
law.  In  the  Italian  revolution  of  1848  he  participated,  and  w^as  for  some  time  an  Aus- 
trian, prisoner.  From  that  time  until  Tuscan}^  became  a  part  of  Italy  (1860)  Montanelli 
took  a  very  active  share  in  the  tumultuous  political  movements  of  the  province,  though 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  compelled  to  remain  outside  its  boundaries.  He  organ- 
ized secret  societies,  wrote  pamphlets  and  articles  for  the  press,  and  in  every  way  urged 
on  the  cause  of  Italian  unity.  He  published  his  memoirs  in  1853,  wrote  a  number  of 
lyric  poems,  and  was  the  author  of  (Jamma  and  adapter  of  an  Italian  version  of  Medee, 
both  tragedies  being  performed  with  Mme.  Ristori  in  the  title  roles. 

MON'TANISTS.     See  Montanus,  anU. 

MONTA'NUS,  ARIAS.     See  Arias  Montanus,  ante. 

MONTAUK  POINT,  a  promontory  at  the  e.  extremity  of  Long  Island,  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  It  is  in  the  township  of  East  Hampton,  about  7  m.  from  Sag  Harbor,  in 
Suffolk  county,  lat.  41''  4'  n.,  long.  71°  51'  54"  w.  It  is  a  light-house  station,  with  a 
fixed  light  (160  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  stone  light-house),  and  a  fog-horn.  It 
was  named  for  a  tribe  of  Indians  which,  much  reduced  in  numbers,  inhabits  the  vicinity. 

MONTCALM,  a  co.  in  s.  central  Michigan;  720  sq'.m.;  pop.  '80,  33,148—27,500  of 
American  birth.  Tlie  surface  is  undulating,  and  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  tim- 
ber. Tlie  pine  and  the  sugar-maple  abound.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  produces  good  crops 
of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  grass.  Other  staples  are  w'ool,  butter,  and 
maple  sugar.  The  mauirfacture  of  lumber  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  there  are  many 
saw-mdis.  Other  manufacturing  industries  are  boots  and  shoes,  flour,  sashes  and  blinds, 
and  carriages.  It  is  drained  by  the  attiiients  of  the  Chippewa,  Grand,  and  Muskegon 
rivers,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana,  Detroit,  Lansing  and  North- 
ern, and  Saginaw  Valley  and  St.  Louis  railroads.     Co.  seat,  Stanton. 

MONTCALM,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Quebec,  Canada,  n.  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  watered 
by  the  North,  Da  Li^vre,  Rouge,  Lac  Ouareau,  and  Gatineau  rivers;  4,027  sq.m. ;  pop. 
12.742—10,794  of  French,  1557  of  Iri^h  descent.  The  surface  is  diversified  and  the 
principal  productions  are  grain,  cattle,  and  lumber.     Co.  seat,  St.  Julienne. 

MONTCALM  DE  CANDIxiC.     See  Candiac,  ante. 

MONTCALM  DE  SAINT-VERAN,  Louis  Joseph,  Marquis  de,  b.  near  Nismes, 
1712;  entered  t!ie  army  at  the  age  of  14,  at  18  was  a  capt.,  served  in  Italy  and  Germany 
for  many  years,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Piacenza  in  1746.  He  became  a  field 
officer  in  1756,  and  wa>s  sent  to  Canada  in  May  of  that  year  to  make  head  against  the 
English.  He  captured  fort  Ontario  at  Osw^ego  in  August  of  the  same  year.  "The  nevt 
season  he  forced  the  capitulation  of  fort  William  Henr}^  at?  the  head  of  lake  George,  with 
an  English  garrison  of  2,500  men,  capturing  42  guns  and  a  large  amount  of  stores.  In 
1758  he  defended  fort  (Carillon)  Ticonderoga  with  3,600  Canadians,  against  gen.  Aber- 
crombie  at  the  iiead  of  15,000  English,  wliich  resulted  in  a  bloody  repulse  of  the  latter 
after  an  attack  of  determined  vigor.  Lack  of  troops,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  and 
the  large  re-enforcemenis  of  the  English,  obliged  Montcalm  to  retire  all  his  forces  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  the  defense  of  Quebec,  menaced  by  a  powerful  army  under  gen.  Wolfe. 
The  struggle  for  that  stronghold  began  July  31,  1759,  by  an  attack,  which  was  repelled. 
The  siege  was  then  continued  for  six  weeks  without  any  success  on  the  part  of  the 
English,  when  Wolfe  conceived  anew  plan  of  operations  and  succeeded  in  secretly  scaling 
the  cliffs  above  Quebec  with  his  entire  army,  and  on  Sejit  13  appeared  on  the  heights  of 
Abraham  in  the  rear  of  Quebec.  Montcalm  promptly  prepared  for  battle  in  the  open  fiekl, 
and  at  10  o'clock  led  the  attack  in  person.  His  troops,  however,  were  not  veterans  and 
the  English  were.  The  English  assumed  the  offensive.  Wolfe  fell  dead  in  the  moment 
of  vict{n'v,  and  Montcalm  was  borne  from  the  field  mortally  wounded.  When  told  he 
nmst  die  he  said:  "It  is  well;  I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  surrender  of  Queb{!c."  The 
city  was  not  surrendered  till  several  days  after  his  death.  In  1827  governor  Dalhousie, 
of  Canada,  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  in  Quebec  to  the  joint  honor  of  the  two 
brave  generals  who  fell  on  the  field  where  France  lost  and  England  won  the  Cauadas. 

MONT  CENIS  TUNNEL      See  Tuknel,  ante. 


Montclair.  ^fi's! 

Monte.  •  ^^ 

MONTCLAIR,  a  t.  in  Essex  co.,  n.e.  New  Jersey,  on  the  New  York  and  Greenwood 
Lake  railroad,  and  a  branch  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawa-una  and  Western;  pop.  '80,  5,140. 
It  is  5  m.  n.w.  of  Newark,  and  I'd  n.w.  of  Jersey  city.  It  has  various  manufacluriug 
interests.  It  lies  on  the  soutliern  and  western  slope  of  Orange  mountain,  with  line  view 
of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  adjacent  cities;  lias  mucli  rural  beauty,  and  has  attracted  a 
refined  and  cultivated  population. 

MONT  DE  PI^^TE  (a^ite).  This  institution  originated  with  Francisco  di  Yiterbo,  a 
Minorite  friar,  in  the  loth  c,  in  Padua.  He  preached  publicly  against  usurers,  particu- 
larly the  Jews,  who  had  the  most  of  that  business  in  Europe;  and  Ihougli  opposed  even 
by  some  of  the  church  orders,  notably  the  Franciscans,  he  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
pope  to  issue  a  bull  in  his  favor,  when  opposition  died  out.  The  monk's  plan  was  that 
the  rich  should  combine  to  assist  the  poor,  by  lending  them  money  without  interest  on 
pledges  or  pawns.  The  idea  became  popular,  and  the  institution  spread  to  Assisi,  Mantua, 
Parma,  Naples,  and  Rome;  and  soon  tiiese establishments  gained  a  foothold  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Russia.  They  were  known  under  different  names:  "Lombard  houses," 
"  mons  pietatis,"  "  mons  de  piete,"  "banco  di  rovere,"  etc.  In  Rome,  Gregory  XIII. 
established  a  bank  of  deposit  specially  for  widows  and  orphans,  whose  deposits  were 
guaranteed  by  a  lien  on  the  goods  of  the  bank.  Sextus  Y.  added  to  this  permission  to 
deposit  goods  and  articles  of  any  value  and  of  every  description.  Soon  this  bank  reached 
a  height  of  wealth  and  power  unexampled  in  the  history  of  such  institutions,  and  was 
frequently  enabled  to  loan  immense  sums  to  states  and  sovereigns.  In  Turin  the  Jews 
held  the  money  power,  and  30  per  cent  v/as  a  common  rate  of  interest  among  them.  In 
1519  a  mont  de  piete  was  established  there  and  the  system  of  extortionate  interest  was 
broken  up  as  a  result.  But  this  institution  was  unable  to  sustain  itself,  from  the  fact  of 
charging  no  interest,  and  would  have  failed  but  that  the  compagnie  de  St.  Paul  came  to 
its  rescue  with  the  suggestion  of  a  charge  of  2  per  cent,  on  which  basis  it  continued 
business  with  success.  This  establishment  continued  in  existence  until  near  the  close  of 
the  18th  c. ,  when  it  succumbed  to  the  political  convulsions  of  the  period:  it  was,  how- 
ever, revived  in  1822.  The  mont  of  Milan  was  formed  by  the  union  of  3G  private  estab- 
lishments, and  became  one  of  the  largest  in  Italy.  It  is  now  nearly  500  years  old.  In 
1883  the  capital  of  this  establishment  was  671,000  Austrian  livres.  Among  the  earliest 
monts  in  Italy  was  one  at  Cremona  for  lending  corn  at  interest;  it  was  called  tlie  mons 
frumenti  pietatis.  The  custom  of  charging  interest,  which  has  obtained  among  monts 
de  piete  ever  since,  was  licensed  in  1515,  wiien  the  Lateran  council  in  Rome  decided 
that  these  banks  could  lawfully  charge  a  suflicient  percentage  for  the  use  of  their  money 
to  cover  their  expenses.  At  Rome  the  charge  was  about  6^  per  cent  per  annum,  but 
this  charge  has  been  greatly  increased  in  most  of  the  Italian  cities.  When  Napoleon 
entered  Italy  in  1796  he  robbed  the  mons  de  piete  of  many  valuable  treasures.  Tiie 
establishment  of  monts  de  piete  in  France  began  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  c. .  the  first 
one  being  at  Marseilles  in  1695.  One  appeared  in  Paris  in  1728  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII ,  but  soon  failed.  In  1769  Turgot  tried  to  re-establish  it,  but  without  success; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  period  of  Necker's  financial  administiation  that  it  became  firmly 
fixed  as  a  permanent  institution.  Five  years  after  the  establishment  of  this  mont,  there 
were  more  than  40,000  watches  in  its  vaults.  Next  to  the  Paris  mont,  those  of  Lyons  and 
Marseilles  are  rated  most  important.  A  mont  de  piete  was  established  in  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  in  1688,  and  flourished  in  private  hands  until  1753,  when  it  was  purchased  by 
the  naval  hospital  for  6,000  rix  bank  dollars:  about  $3,000.  The  rate  of  interest  through- 
out Scandinavia  has  been  from  9  to  12  per  cent-.  The  first  nx)nte  pio  in  Spain  was  opened 
at  Madrid  in  1703,  and  in  1773  an  attempt  was  made  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  without  success.  The  capital  of  the"montes  of  Yalencia,  Malaga,  and  Galicia 
was  at  first  derived  from  vacant  benefices,  termed  espolio.<i  y  tacantes.  The  two  Russian 
monts  were  established  in  1772 — "to  put  an  end  to  the  devouring  cupidity  of  the  usurers, 
by  offering  prompt  assistance  to  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  suddenly  thrown 
into  need."  The  income  over  expenses  derived  from  these  monts  has  been  devoted  to 
the  support  of  the  foundling  hospitals,  always  an  object  of  fostering  care  on  the  part  of 
the  Russian  government.  The  rate  of  interest  was  originally  6  per  cent,  was  afterwards 
doubled,  and  finally  again  reduced,  this  time  to  the  legal  rate.  It  has  always  been  a 
Russian  custom  to  deposit  plate  and  other  valuables  with  the  mont  for  safe-keeping;  and 
in  1813,  when  Napoleon  marched  on  Moscow,  the  amount  loaned  by  the  establishment  in 
that  city  was  more  than  five  times  the  average  sum.  In  1817  the  St.  Petersburg  mont  lost 
by  a  defalcation  more  than  $1,000,000.  The  mont  de  piete  has  never  been  successfully 
established  in  Great  Britain;  one  was  opened  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  Ireland,  in  1837, 
and  was  useful  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor  while  it  la^^tcd;  but  it  did  not 
become  permanent,  and  the  private  pawnbroker  has  always  occupied  the  field  in  tiic 
British  Islands.  There  is  no  record  of  any  institution  of  the  character  of  Ihe  mont  de 
piete  having  been  established  in  the  United  States.  The  distinction  between  this  insti- 
tution and  the  ordinary  pawnbroker's  shop  should  always  be  sharply  drawn;  the  one  is  a 
beneficent  institution,  designed  to  accommodate  the  poor  in  the  first  instance,  and,  after 
payment  of  expenses,  to  devote  an}^  surplus  to  the  sustenance  of  some  charity  or  public 
work;  the  other  is  simply  a  business  enterprise,  conducted  for  private  profit.  See 
Pawnbroker,  ante. 


^i\()  Moiitelair. 

*  ^'^'  Monte. 

MONTECATIXI  DI  VAL  DT  Xll^^VOLE,  a  t.  in  Italy,  20  m.  e.  of  Lucca; pop.  6.791. 
Its  mineral  springs  arc  much  frequented  by  invalids,  and  have  a  high  reputation  tlirough- 
out  Europe. 

3I0NTEFI0RE,  Sir  Moses,  b.  London,  1784;  from  a  weaUhy  Jewisli  family  of 
bankers;  married,  in  1810,  a  connection  of  tiie  llothscliilds.  In  1829  lie  visited  Palestine, 
Itecame  interested  in  the  Jews  in  that  country,  and  thereafter  devoted  himself  greatly  to 
liieir  benetit.  lie  also  assisted  the  Jews  in  Poland;  and  throughout  his  life  has  been 
earnest  in  the  conduct  of  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  his  race.  In 
1846  he  succeeded  in  inllueucing  the  czar  iSichohis  in  their  behalf;  and  in  1803  obtained  ' 
a  firman  from  tiie  emperor  of  Morocco  which  jdforded  protection  to  the  Jews  in  his 
(hjminions.  He  endowed  a  Jewish  college  at  Ramsgate,  England,  in  1867,  in  memory  of 
his  wife,  who  had  died  five  3'ears  before. 

^lONTE'GUT,  Emile,  b.  at  Limoges,  1824,  and  educated  there.  He  was  a  student 
of  law  when  his  first  step  into  the  literary  world  was  made  by  an  article  contributed  to  the 
Recite  des  Deux  Mondes  on  the  philosophy  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  He  soon  after- 
wards became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  review^;  his  contributions  ranging  through  light 
literature,  foreign  critiqjies,  and  politics,  until  1848,  when  social  and  political  subjects 
liominated,  and  were  treated  with  little  breadth  of  view.  He  soon  resumed  the  study  of 
English  and  American  literature,  and  afterwards  devoted  his  pen  to  contemporaneous 
French  writings.  From  1862  to  1870  he  Mas  associate  editor  of  the  Journal  de  Parit(, 
and  thereafter  again  editor  of  the  liecue  des  Devj-  Mondes.  His  style  is  described  as  clear, 
trenchant,  and  of  narrow  view.  He  has  translated  into  French  Emerson's  philosophical 
essays,  with  an  introduction;  Macaulay's  history  of  England,  and  Shakespeare's  works 
with  commentaries  and  notes;  and  is  author  of  a  considerable  number  of  original  works. 

MONTELEOXE  DI  CALxVB'RIA,  a  t.  in  Calabria,  15  m.  n.e.  of  Nicotera;  pop. 
11.840.  It  is  situated  on  a  high  hill,  commanded  by  a  castle;  the  streets  are  irregular, 
and  the  houses  mostl}'-  of  wood.  There  is  a  college,  and  4  churches,  which  contain 
some  good  paintings.  Silk  is  nuinufnctiu-ed  to  some  extent,  and  there  is  some  trade,  but 
the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  tunny-fishing.  The  t.  was  founded  in  the 
13th  c,  and  stands  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Yibonium  or  Hippo. 

MONTELEPRE,  a  t.  in  Sicily,  13  m.  w.  of  Palermo.  Pop.  5,706.  It  contains  a  fine 
feudal  castle,  and  many  rare  Piienician  and  other  ancient  coins  are  found  near  it. 

MONTEREY,  a  co.  in  w.  California,  between  the  coast  range  of  mountains  on  the  e. 
and  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  w.,  drained  by  the  Salinas,  Carmel,  and  Benito  rivers,  and 
crossed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad;  4,536  sq.m.  in  1874;  pop.  '80.  11,302—8,637  of 
American  birth.  The  surface  is  intersected  by  several  mountain  ranges,  and  divided 
into  the  three  great  valleys  of  the  Carmel,  Benito,  and  Salinas.  It  is  sparsel}^  wooded 
except  in  the  w. ;  along  the  coast  fiuit  raising  and  cattle  raising  are  extensively  pursued. 
The  great  staples  are  wheat,  barley,  and  wool.  Kext  in  importance  are  cheese,  butter. 
and  peas  and  l)eans.  San  Benito  county  was  set  off  from  the  e.  part  of  this  county  in  1870. 
Co.  seat,  Salinas. 

MONTEREY',  a  village  in  Monterey  co.,  Cal.,  84  m.  s.e.  of  San  Francisco,  on  the 
Monterey  and  Salinas  Vahey  railroad.  Pop.  '75,  1112.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  a  line  of 
steamers  plies  between  it  and  San  Francisco.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Mexicun  prov- 
ince of  California,  and  is  no\v  the  co.  seat  of  Monterey  county.  It  gives  name  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  diocese. 

MONTEREY,  Battle  of.  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  between  the  United 
Slates  and  Mexico,  and  is  so  named  from  the  Mexican  city  before  which  it  t(;ok  place. 
General  Zachary  Taylor,  who  had  occupied  Matamoras  on  .May  18,  1846,  and  had  there 
betMi  re-enforc(  d,  marched  southward  along  the  main  highway  into  the  interior,  and  sat 
down  before  Monterey,  the  key  of  the  noi  thern  provinces  of  Mexico,  on  Sept.  9.  with 
about  6,500  men.  The  city  was  strongly  fortified,  and  garrisoned  by  about  10,000  Mex- 
cans  under  the  command  of  gen.  Ampr.dia.  The  bishop's  palace,  standing  on  an 
eminence  w.  of  the  town,  had  also  been  fortified,  and  the  position  was  esteemed  difiicult 
of  capture,  if  not  impregnable,  to  so  small  a  force  as  was  comprised  in  gen.  Taylor's 
army.  The  attack  was  opened  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri(;ans  on  Sept.  21,  and  on  the 
following  morning  a  sharp  assault  was  made;  on  the  bishop's  palace  by  general  Worth's 
connnand.  That  position  being  taken,  after  a  stout  resistance,  the  city  was  forced,  and 
a  fierce  running  fight  ensued,  the  Mexicans  resisting  stubboinly,  as  the  Americans  drove 
them  from  scpiare  to  scpisre,  to  the  center  of  the  city.  The  battle  lasted  two  days,  but 
on  the  24th,  gen.  Ampudia  surrendered  the  city  and  garrison.  This  being  the  first 
success  of  the  American  arms,  and  l^eing  achieved  under  peculiar  disadvantages  of  rela- 
tive position  and  number  of  men,  greatly  encouraged  the  United  States  soldiers,  and 
stimulated  them  to  renewed  darinu',  while  it  was  viewed  by  the  American  people  as 
auspicious  of  a  successful  conclusion  to  tlie  war. 

MON'TE  SAN  GIOVAN'NI  CAMPA'NA,  a  t.  in  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Rome, 
s.e.  of  Frosinone;  pop.  5,988.  It  occupies  a  commanding  situation  on  a  hill,  and  con- 
tains many  well  preserved  mediicval  edifices.  It  was  once  a  fief  belonging  to  the  house 
of  Aquivas,  and  the  pri.son  of  St.  Thomas  is  still  pointed  out  to  visitors. 
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Montesinos.  770 

Montjjouiex-y. 

MONTESI'NOS,  Fernando,  about  1600-52;  b.  Spnin;  went  to  Peru  while  a  youth, 
and  eventually  became  a  member  of  the  supreme  administrative  council  at  Lima.  While 
employed  in  tliis  capacity  he  studied  the  history  and  arcliajology  of  the  country,  and 
wrote  Memories  Aniiquas  IIMoriales  del  Peru,  which  was  translated  into  Frencli  in  1849 
by  Ternaux-Compans.  Prescott.  the  historian,  speaks  of  him  as  a  writer  "  who  shared 
lari^ely  in  the  credulity  and  love  of  the  marvelous  which  belong  to  an  earlier  and  less 
eniightcned  age." 

MONTESPAN,  Fran^oise  AtitenaYs  de  Pociieciiouatit  de  Mohttmast,  Marqui-e 
de,  1641-1707;  second  daughter  of  tlie  first  duke  of  Rochechouart.  Slie  received  a  good 
education  at  a  convent,  and  appeared  in  society  first  under  tiie  name  of  Mile,  de  Tonnay- 
Charente,  tlie  name  of  the  chateau  where  slie  was  born.  Beantiful,  witty,  and  fascinating  in 
conversation,  she  was  soon  chosen  one  of  tlie  ladies  in  waiting  of  the  court  of  Versailles, 
where  she  became  a  companion  of  Mile,  de  Valliere,  who  occupied  the  same  position,  and 
was  mistress  before  her  of  Louis  XIV.  Siie  married  tlie  Marquis  de  Montespan  in  1668,  by 
whom  she  had  a  son.  It  was  the  queen  wlio  was  first  so  fascinated  by  the  charm  of  her 
manner  that  she  called  the  Marquise  to  be  her  companion.  In  1668,  when  her  age  was 
27,  the  monarch  openly  recognized  both  her  and  Mile,  de  Valliere  as  mistresses,  and  his 
queen  seemed  not  the  less  fond  of  them.  Montespan,  who  was  by  far  the  most  powerful 
and  ambitious  of  the  two,  maintained  for  ten  years  a  strange  contiol  in  state  affairs,  and 
retained  the  joint  affections  of  kiiig  and  queen;  often  appearing  on  state  occasions  in  the 
carriage  witli  the  latter.  She  was  admitted  by  all  to  be  the  most  beautiful  lady  of  the 
court.'  An  abundance  of  fair  blonde  hair,  expressive  blue  eyes,  dark  eyebrows,  a  com- 
plexion of  exquisite  delicacy,  a  form  full  and  graceful,  and  "an  air  that  lighted  the  spot 
where  she  apoeared,"  was  the  inventory  of  her  personal  attractions.  Her  humors  as  she 
acquired  power  became  violent  and  changeable,  and  her  indueuce  declined.  During  the 
ninth  year  of  \\qv  Ikmon,  Mme.  do  Maintenon.  who  was  in  the  service  of  Montespan  as 
governess  of  her  son,  and  whose  more  gentle  temper  pleased  the  king,  began  to  supplant 
her,  so  that  in  1679  the  king  no  longer  Vas  under  her  infiuence.  She  retained  her  place 
at  court  till  1691.  In  1700  she  met  the  king  for  the  last  time  at  court,  and  soon  after- 
ward followed  the  fashion  of  the  time  and  became  a  religious  devotee;  but  not  until  she 
liad  written  a  tender  letter  to  her  husband,  begging  him  to  allow  her  to  return  to  him, 
and  had  been  refused.  By  the  king  she  had  two  sons,  the  due  de  Maine  and  the  compte 
de  Vexin;  three  daughters,  who  lived  to  marry  men  of  title;  and  two  that  died  infants. 

]\10NTEZ,  Lola.     See  Lola  Montez. 

MONTFxiUgON,  Bernaud  de,  1655-1741;  b.  Languedoc,  of  noble  family.  Edu- 
cated for  a  military  life,  but  ill  suited  to  it,  he  joined  the  Benedictine  order  in  1676, 
studied  till  1687,  and  was  then  called  to  Paris, where  his  profound  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
iand  Chaldaic  brought  him  an  appointment  to  study  the  libraries  of  France  and  Italy  in 
the  interest  of  church  history.  In  Italy  he  found  trouble  with  the  Jesuits,  and  asked 
his  own  recall,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  useless  "  to  follow  up  a  dogmatic  controversy 
with  such  great  liars  as  the  Jesuits."     His  numerous  works  are  mostly  in  Latin. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Alabama,  intersected  by  the  Tallapoosa  river, 
bounded  n.w.  by  the  Coosa  and  Alabama,  and  drained  by  many  creeks;  three  railroads 
[lass  through  it  the  Western,  Mobile  and  Montgomiuy,  and  Montgomery  and  Eufaula; 
900  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,5:3,39:3 — 33,943  colored.  The  surface  is  rolling  or  even,  and  very 
fertile;  Indian  corn,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  the  staples;  of  cotton  the  annual 
product  is  over  25,000  bales,  and  it  is  the  largest  cotton  producing  county  in  the  state. 
The  CO.  seat,  Montgomery,  is  also  the  capital  of  the  state. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  w.  central  Arkansas.,  drained  by  Ouachita  river,  Caddo 
creek,  and  their  many  branches;  1140  sq.ra.;  pop.  '80,  5.739 — 258  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  rugged  and  mountainous;  the  main  ridg(!  is  called  Crystal  mountains,  and  there 
are  found  quantities  of  rock  crystals.  The  soil  is  not  very  fertile;  tobacco,  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  and  cotton  are  the  staples.  The  forests  are  very  extensive;  lead  and  lime- 
stone are  found  in  considerable  amounts.     Co.  seat,  Montgomery. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  s.e.  central  Georgia,  intersected  by  the  Oconee  river,  and 
bounded  n.e.,  s.,  and  s.w.  by  the  Pendleton,  Altamaha,  and  Ocmulgee  rivers;  634  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  '80,  5.381 — 1871  colored.  The  surface  is  level  and  mostly  covered  with 
forests;  soil  light  and  sandy;  chief  products:  cotton,  wool,  sweet  potatoes,  oats,  and 
Indian  corn.     Co.  seat.  Mount  Ida,  near  Montgomeiy. 

MONTGOMERY,    a   co.   in   s.w^   central  Illinois,  drained  by  Shoal  creek  and   its 
branches;  intersected  bv  the  Decatur  and  St.  Louis,  and  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  rail- 
roads; about  700  sq.m.*^;  pop.  '80,  28,086—25,438  of  American    birth.     The  surface  is 
partly  woodland  abounding  in  oak,  hickory,  etc.,  and  partly  prairie;  the  soil  is  very  fer- 
j  tile  and  all  the  cereals  are  raised  in  large  quantities;  bituminous  coal  is  found.     Co. 
'  seat,  Hillsborough. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  w.  central  Indiana;  drained  by  Sugar  creek,  a  branch  of 
Wabash  river,  and  two  or  three  other  creeks;  intersected  by  several  railroads  having 
their  terminus  at  Crawfordsville;  among  which  are  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and 
Chicago,  and  the  Indiana,  Bloomiugton  and  Western;  about  500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80.  27,316 
— ;:6,537  of  American  birth.     The  surface  is  level  or  moderately  hilly,  and  is  fairly  fer- 
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tile;  Mie  stnplos  are  ulicat,  oats,  Indian  corn,  liay,  nnd  pork.     There  is  much  woodland, 
ihe  su^ar  nv.iple  abounding.     Co.  seat,  Crawfordsville. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Iowa,  drained  by  the  sources  of  the  Nodaway  and 
"Nislinabatoiia  rivers;  intersected  bv  the  I^urlinuton  and  JNIissouri  raih'oad,  and  by  a 
braneli  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  C^ouncil  BliilTs;  432  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80.  15,895—13,448  of 
American  birth.  Surface  rolHng  and  fertile;  staples:  wlieat,  Indian  corn,  liay,  and 
pork,     Co.  seat.  Red  Oak. 

3I0NTG0MERY,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Kansas,  drained  by  tlie  Elk,  Fall,  and  Verdigris 
rivers;  intersected  by  the  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  Galveston  r;iilr6ad;  576  sq.ni. ; 
pop.  '80,  18,217 — 17,324  of  American  birth;  the  number  having  more  than  doubled  since 
the  census  of '70.  The  surface  is  mostly  prairie,  but  there  is  some  woodland;  wheat, 
oats,  and  hay  are  staples;  cattle  breeding  is  extensively  carried  on.  Co.  seat.  Inde- 
pendence. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  n.e.  central  Kentucky,  drained  by  branches  of  Licking 
river,  and  intersected  by  the  Lexington  and  Rig  Sandy  railroad;  185  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
10,507 — 3,566  colored.  The  surface  is  broken  and  hill}',  and  tlie  soil  fairly  fertile; 
wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  butter,  and  pork  are  the  chief  products.  Co.  seat,  Mount  Ster- 
ling. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  w.  [Maryland,  liaving  the  state  hne  of  Virginia  for  its  s.w. 
and  s.  boundary,  the  District  of  Columbia  for  its  s.,  the  Potomac  river  on  the  s.  and  w., 
and  the  Fatuxent  river  on  the  n.e. ;  500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  24,759 — 24,390  of  American  birth, 
9.151  colored.  It  is  drained  by  Seneca  and  Rock  creeks.  It  is  intersected  by  the  metro- 
politan branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
is  on  the  s.w.  border,  following  the  course  of  the  Potomac.  Its  surface  is  hilly;  it  has 
forests  of  pine  and  hardwood  timber,  and  quarries  of  stone  used  for  building  purposes; 
other  mineral  products  are  gneiss  and  serpentine.  Its  soil  is  fertile  along  tiic  river  banks, 
producing  wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  and  dairy  products.  Live  stock  is  raised  to 
some  extent.     Co.  seat,  Rockville. 

MONTGO^IERY,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Mississippi,  drained  by  the  Big  Black  river,  and 
intersected  by  the  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  railroad;  about  450  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'80, 13,348 — (3,677  colored.  The  county  was  set  off  from  Choctaw  and  Carroll  counties  in 
1872.  The  surface  is  level,  and  there  are  large  forests,  mostly  of  oak,  cypress,  and 
magnolia  trees.     Cotton  is  raised  in  large  quantities.     Co.  seat,  Winona. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  e.  central  ]Missouri,  drained  by  the  Guivre  and  Lautre 
rivers,  branches  of  the  Missouri,  which  boimds  it  on  the  s. ;  intersected  by  the  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City  and  Northern  railroad;  about  500  sq.m.;  pop. '80,  16,251 — 15,305  of  Amer- 
ican birth.  The  surface  is  very  hilly  and  for  the  most  part  covered  by  extensive  forests. 
Wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  tobacco  are  raised;  limestone,  iron,  and  bituminous  coal  are  found. 
(Jo.  seat,  Danville. 

MONTGO^IERY,  a  co.  in  the  eastern  part  of  central  New  York,  on  the  Erie  canal 
and  the  New  York  Central  railroad;  about  356  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  34,457.  Most  of  its  land 
is  fertile,  producing  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  oats.  The  chief  industries  are  the  manu- 
facture of  agrieultural  implements.     Co.  seat,  Fonda, 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co,  in  s.  central  North  Carolina,  drained  by  the  branches  of  the 
Yadkin  river,  which  forms  its  w.  ])()undary,  and  intersected  by  the  Uharee  river  and 
Simmon's  Fork;  540  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  7,487 — 7,486  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is 
hilly,  and  mostly  covered  with  pine  forests.  The  bottom  land  about  the  creeks  is  fertile, 
and  produces  Indian  corn,  wlieat,  oats,  and  grass.  Gold  is  found,  but  not  in  large  quan- 
tities.    Chief  town,  Troy. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Ohio,  drained  by  the  Miami  river,  several  of  its 
])ranches,  and  Mad  river;  it  is  traversed  by  nine  lines  of  railroad,  terminating  at  Dayton, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  the  Sandusky;  Dayton,  Hamilton,  and  Cincinnati; 
Dayton  and  Western;  Atlantic  and  Great  Western ;  and  Dayton  and  Xenia;  450  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  78,545—66,248  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  mostly  hilly  but  not  rugged, 
and  is  covered  in  part  by  forests  of  hardwood;  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  producing 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  hay,  and  tobacco;  of  the  last,  the  annual  yield  is  from  three 
and  a  half  to  four  million  pounds.  Limestone  of  several  kinds  is  found,  and  the  Niagara, 
or  bluish  variety,  is  extensively  used  for  building  it»  Cinciimati  and  elsewhere.  The 
Miami  canal  extends  from  Dayton  to  Cincinnati,  and  furnishes  abimdant  water  power. 
The  principal  manufacturing  interests  are  at  the  county-seat,  Dayton  (q.v.). 

MONTGO^IERY,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Penn.,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad,  and 
the  Schuylkill  river;  460  sq.iu. ;  pop.  "70,  81,612.  Its  princij^al  products  are  wheat,  rye, 
and  Indian  corn;  its  industries,  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  carriages, 
and  woolen  goods.     Co.  seat,  Norristown. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Tennessee,  adjoining  Kentucky;  drained  by  th<; 
Red  river  and  the  Cumberland,  the  latter  a  navii^able  stream;  intersected  bv  the  Louia- 
vUle  and  Great  Southern  railroad;  about  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,28,461—13,620  colored. 
The  surface  is  rollinir  and  hilly,  in  great  part  covered  by  forests  of  oak,  beech,  gum, 
hickory,  etc. ;  the  soil  is  very  good,  producing  in  large  quantities  wheat,  oats,  corn, 
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sweet  potatoes,  and  tobacco;  the  annunl  yield  of  the  last  is  about  5,000,000  lbs.,  more 
than  is  raised  in  au}^  other  county  of  the  state.  Limestone  and  iron  are  mined.  There 
are  several  towns,  Clarksville  being  the  county  seat. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Texas,  drained  b}-  the  San  Jacinto  river  and  several 
creeks,  and  intersected  by  the  International  and  Great  Northern  railroad;  1050sq.ni. ; 
pop.  '80,  10,154 — 5,229  colored.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  generally  fertile,  though 
there  are  some  sandy  plains;  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton  are  the  chief  products. 
Cattle-raising  is  carried  on  extensively.     Co.  seat,  Montgonier}^ 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Virginia,  drained  by  the  Staunton  and  New  or  Kan- 
awha rivers,  the  last  Jx'ing  its  w.  boundary,  and  intersected  by  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  railroad;  460  sq.m.;  pop.   '80,  16,693—4,229  colored.     The  surface  is  moun- 
tainous, the  CO.  being  close  to  the  Blue  Ridge;  there  are  extensive  forests;  and  in  the 
valleys,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  and  pork  are  the  staples.     Limestone  is  found.     The. 
climate  is  very  healthful  and  invigorating.     Co.  seat,  Christiansburg, 

MONTGOMERY  (ante),  a  city  in  Montgomery  co.,  Ala.,  the  capit;d  of  tlie  state,  and 
the  CO.  seat,  but  inferior  in  size  and  population  to  Mobile;  situated  on  a  blulT  on  tl^e  left 
bank  of  tiie  Alal)ama  river  and  about  400  m,  by  river  from  Mobile;  pop.  "70,  10,588 — 
5,183  colored.  Montgomery  is  the  terminus  of  the  South  and  North  Alabama  railroad 
and  of  the  Montgomery  and  Eufaula  line,  and  is  also  on  the  Western  Alabama  railrofid. 
The  river  is  navigable  and  boats  run  to  and  from  Mobile  at  all  seasons.  The  city  aljo 
does  a  lai-ge  business  with  the  surrounding  country-,  which  is  almost  wholly  engaged  in 
the  raising  of  cotton,  an  enormous  quantity  being  sent  to  Montgomery  annually,  and  all 
supplies  obtained  thence.  In  1861-62  the  place  was  occupied  as  a  c;ipital  by  tlie  confed- 
erate government;  evacuated  in  1865  and  a  great  amount  of  pi'operty  destroyed,  in  part 
by  the  confederate  and  in  part  by  the  union  forces.  The  city  has  3  newspapers  issu- 
ing daily  and  weekly  editions,  4  banks,  and  14  churches;  among  the  public  buildings 
are  the  state  capitol,  the  co.  court-house,  a  city-hall,  masonic  temple,  etc.  Montgomery 
was  founded  in  1817,  and  in  1847  was  made  the  capital  in  place  of  Tuscaloosa. 

MONTGOMERY,  John  B.,  1796-1873,  b.  N.  J.;  entered  the  navy  in  1812,  and  was 
a  midshipman  on  the  Niagara  in  the  battle  of  lake  Erie,  Sept.  10,  1813.  For  his  gal- 
lantry on  this  occasion  congress  gave  him  a  sword  and  a  vote  of  thanks.  He  was 
attached  to  the  squadron  commanded  by  Decatur  in  the  war  with  Algiers,  commanded 
the  PorUmouth  during  the  Mexican  war,  in  which  he  seized  lower  California  and  block- 
aded Mazatlan,  and  was  made  a  capt.  in  1853.  He  commanded  the  Pacific  squadron 
in  1860,  was  commodore  in  1862,  and  rear-admiral  in  1866.  He  was  last  stationed  at 
Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  Y.     He  was  retired  in  1869. 

MONTGOMERY,  Richard.  1736-75,  b.  in  Ireland,  son  of  Thomas  Montgomery, 
member  of  parliament  for  Lifford:  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  In  1754  he 
obtained  a  commission  in  the  army,  came  to  America  with  his  regiment  three  years  after- 
wards, and  displayed  personal  courage  and  military  sagacity  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg 
and  in  other  actions.  In  1760  gen.  Wolfe  appointed  him  adjutant  of  his  own  regi 
ment.  He  took  part  in  the  expedition  against  Havana  and  Martinique,  and  shortly  after 
returned  to  England  (1763);  resided  there  for  nine  years,  sold  his  commission,  and  again 
rame  to  America.  He  settled  and  married  in  New  York,  was  a  delegate  from  his  county, 
Dutchess,  to  the  provincial  convention  of  1775,  and  soon  afterwaid  was  commissioned  by 
congress  as  one  of  the  brig.gens.  to  command  the  colonial  forces.  An  invasion  of 
Canada  was  determined  upon  and  in  the  same  year  (1775)  Montgomery  was  made  second 
in  command  of  one  of  the  two  divisions  sent  out  under  Arnold  and  Schuyler.  The  lat- 
ter was  attacked  by  illness  and  obliged  to  return  to  Albany,  leaving  Montgomery  at  tlie 
head  of  the  division.  He  at  once  pressed  forward  and  though  embarrassed  by  lack  of 
munitions  and  food,  and  b}^  the  disaffection  of  some  of  his  command,  had  before  the  end 
of  November  captured  successively  ('hambly.  St.  Johns,  and  Montreal;  thus  gaining  the 
mastery  over  the  greater  part  of  the  province.  In  the  next  month  a  junction  was 
effected  with  Arnold  before  Quebec.  The  assardt  of  the  town  was  at  once  resolved  upon 
and  on  Dec.  31,  shortly  after  midnight,  attempted,  a  snow-fall  aiding  the  concealment  of 
the  troops'  movements.  One  division  was  to  direct  its  attack  against  the  fortifications 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  while  the  other  under  Montgomery's  command  was  to 
scale  the  cape  Diamond  bastion.  The  surprise  was  complete,  the  British  artilleri'^ts 
retreating  after  one  discharge.  Unhappily  Montgomery,  who  was  pressing  forward  :it 
the  head  of  his  troops,  was  instantly  killed  by  this  single  lire,  two  of  his  aids  falling 
with  him.  The  undisciplined  colonial  troops  were  overwhelmed  at  the  loss  of  their 
leader,  and  a  precipitate  retreat  ensued.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Quebec  would  have 
fallen  had  it  not  been  for  the  death  of  the  gallant  commander.  His  conduct  and  char- 
acter were  eulogized  in  parliament  by  Burke,  Chatham,  and  even  the  bitter  toiy  lord 
North;  congress  recognized  his  services  by  resolutions  of  respect  and  veneration;  and  by 
its  order  a  n.onument  was  erected  in  his  honor  in  front  of  St.  Raul's  church.  New  York 
city,  where  in  1818  his  remains  were  interred  with  impressive  ceremonies.  The  "  Death 
of  Montgomery"  is  one  of  'J'rumbuU's  masterpieces. 

>  MONTGOMERY,  Sir  Robert,  lt,.d.,  b.  Ireland.  1809;  educated  at  Foylc  college, 
Londonderry,  and  in  1828  appointed  to  the  service  of  the  East  India  company.     In  1853 
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he  was  appointed  judicial  commissioner,  superintendent  of  prisons,  and  director-general 
of  jxilice  for  the  province  of  thePuiijauh.  For  liis  services  in  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  in 
([ueliing  tiie  disturbances  in  tlie  Oude.  ot  wliicli  he  liad  been  made  cliief  commissioner  in 
lSo8,  lie  was  thanked  by  parliament,  and  knighted.  From  ISoU  to  18o5  he  was  lieut.gov. 
of  the  Punjaub.     In  18(58  lie  was  made  a  member  of  the  council  for  India. 

MONTGOMERY,  William  Reading,  1801-71;  b.  N.  J.;  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1825,  and  was  appointed  to  the  infantry.  He  served  on  the  western  and  Canadian 
border,  and  through  the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars.  He  was  brevetted  maj.  for  gallantry 
at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  At  JMolino  del  Hey  he  led  his  regiment  after  the 
jdeath  of  its  senior  otiicers,  and  was  dangerously  wounded.  After  further  service  in  Texas 
'arnl  the  west  he  resigned  from  the  army  in  1855.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he. 
raised  a  regiment  of  volunteers  from  his  native  state.  For  his  gallantry  at  Bull  Run  ho 
was  made  a  brig. gen.  He  was  military  governor  at  various  times  of  Alexandria,  Annap- 
olis, and  Philadelphia;  but  resigned  his  commission,  from  ill-health,  in  18(34. 

MONTH'S  ^IIND  is  the  name  of  a  Roman  Catholic  office  for  the  dead,  continued 
through  the  period  of  a  month,  or  repeated  at  the  end  of  that  period;  the  word  mind 
being  used  in  the  sense  of  rcinembrance,  which  it  has  not  infrequently  in  the  common  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures  and  other  old  English  writings. 

MONTIIYON.     See  ^Iontyon. 

MONTICELLO,  the  residence  and  estate  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  Albemarle  co.,  Ya., 
three  miles  west  of  Charlottesville.  The  mansion,  now  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  stands 
on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  overlooking  a  large  extent  of  the  neighboring  country;  and,  at 
the  time  of  its  completion,  about  17/4,  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most  picturesque  resi- 
dences in  the  south,  surrounded  by  beautiful  lawns,  groves,  and  gardens.  It  was  Jeffer- 
son's home  during  sixty  years;  but  shortly  after  his  death  his  heirs  were  obliged  to  part 
with  it. 

MONTMAGNY,  a  co.  in  e.  Quebec,  having  for  its  n.  and  n.w.  boundary  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  at  its  widsst  portion,  Goose  island  lying  directly  n.,  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
raib-oad  traversing  the  u.  section  on  the  s.  bank  of  tlie  river;  about  623  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71, 
13,555.  It  is  bounded  on  the  s.e.  by  the  state  line  of  Maine,  and  drained  by  the  n.w. 
branch  of  the  St.  John's  river  in  the  s.  section,  flowinii'  s.  along  the  s.  base  of  a  range  of 
mountains,  and  is  di-ained  also  by  the  Riviere  du  Sud  in  the  north.  Its  surface  is  hilly, 
furnishing  good  pasturage,  and  its  soil  is  fertile.  Forests  of  hard  wood  supply  building 
timber,  and  it  has  saw  and  grist  mills.     Co.  seat,  Montmagny  or  St.  Thomas. 

MONTMEDY,  Fortress  of.  The  t.  of  Montmedy,  in  France,  is  picturesquely 
located  on  tlie  river  Cliiers;  pop.  about  2,000.  It  has  commerce  in  grain  and  wine,  and 
there  are  manufactures  of  cheap  leathers.  It  was  in  the  line  of  the  German  invasion  of 
France  in  1870,  and,  being  a  fortified  place,  was  defended  with  8  rifled  cannon  and  65 
pieces  in  battery,  and  contained  a  vast  supply  of  munitions  of  war.  It  resisted  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  Germans  in  September,  but  succumbed  to  another  attack  Dec.  14. 

MONTMORENCY,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Michigan,  drained  by  Black  river  and  Thunder  Bay 
river;  576  sq.m. ;  population  not  given  in  any  census  returns;  unorganized  in  '80.  Its 
surface  consists  of  table-lands,  with  a  sterile  soil.  It  is  extensively  covered  with  forests, 
and  contains  beds  of  iron  ore. 
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MONTMORENCY,  a  co  in  the  e.  of  the  province  of  Quebec.  Canada;  n.w.  of  the 

Lawrence;  intersected  by  the  St.  Anne  and  Montmorency  railroads;  2,183  sq  m. ; 
pop.  '70,  12,085—11,602  of  French  descent.     Co.  seat.  Chateau  Richer. 

MONTMORENCY,  or  MONTMOREN'CT,  Falls  of,  on  the  Montmorency  river, 
near  its  mouth,  about  8  m.  from  Quebec,  Canada.  They  are  50  ft.  wide  and  250  ft.  high. 
They  ai-e  much  visited  by  tourists.     A  village  of  the  same  name  is  situatcnl  near  them. 

MONTOUR,  a  co.  in  e.  central  Pennsylvania;  150  sc^.m. ;  pop.  '70,  15.344—12,824  of 
American^  ])irth.  The  surface  is  uneven,' and  crossed  from  e.  to  w.  by  hills  and'ridoes 
of  a  considerable  height;  one  of  these,  Montour  ridge,  contains  limestone  and  iron  o^re, 
w'nich  are  found  also  in  other  parts  of  the  county;  rolled  and  forired  iron  is  largely • 
exported.  The  n.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  flows  th-ouirh  thes.,  and  the  rest  of'tiio 
county  i^  watered  by  Big  Roaring,  Mahanouring  and  Chi'llisquaque  creeks.  The  chief 
staples  are  oats,  Indian  corn,  v/heat,  and  ])o(atoes.  It  is  on  the  Lackawanna  and 
Bloomsburg,  and  Danville,  Hazleton,  and  Wilkes])arre  railroads.     Co.  seat,  Danville. 

MONTPELIER  (^<;if<?),  co.  seat  of  Washington  co.,  Yt. ;  on  the  Onion  river  40  m 
c.s.e.  of  Burlington,  and  150  m.  n.n.w.  of  Boston;  lat.  44"  17'  n.,  long.  72°  35'' w.  It 
is  on  the  Central  Yermont,  Montpelier  and  Wells  river,  and  the  Montpelier  and  White 
river  railroads,  and  built  on  a  plain  surrounded  by  a  hilly  country.  The  slate-house, 
erected  in  1857,  is  of  granite,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome  124  ft.  hiuh.  It  also  contains 
a  court-house,  7  churches,  banks,  insurance  companies,  4  weekly  newspapers,  the  state 
library,  and  the  Vermont  Methodist  seminary  and  collcire  for  women,  besides'a  number 
of  public  and  privates  schools.  It  is  a  center  of  trade  for  the  country,  and  contains 
machine-shops,  tanneries,  foundries,  and  flour  and  saw  mills.  Hats  and  caps,  furni- 
ture, and  children's  carriages  are  also  manufactured.  It  was  made  the  state  capital  in 
1805. 
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MONTPENSIER,  Anne  Makie  Louise  d'Okleans,  Duchosse  de,  1627-93;  niece 
of  Louis  XIIL  of  France,  Icnown  as  gvawde  DuideinomMe;  one  of  tlie  ricliest  princesses  of 
her  time,  ambitious,  and  beautiful.  Tliou2,li  11  years  older  tlian  the  dauphin,  after- 
ward Louis  XIV.,  she  souglit  to  marry  him,  but  failed.  Charles  II.  of  En<>-land  when 
driven  from  his  throue  was  a  refused  suitor  for  her  in  marriage.  lu  1649  slie  placed 
herself  with  Conde  at  the  head  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Fronde,  and  meeting  with  sonie 
transient  success  endeavored  to  make  it  the  basis  of  claims  on  the  hand  of  Louis  XIV. 
Conde  found  in  her  wealtli  and  resolution  his  most  powerful  auxiliary.  Jointly  they 
were  at  one  time  m  possession  of  Paris,  installed  in  the  Hotel  de  ville,  while  Louis  XIV. 
was  obliged  to  tight  for  possession  of  the  capital.  While  the  battle  was  going  on,  July 
2,  1652,  in  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine  between  the  troop^  of  Conde  and  those  of  the  king, 
the  former  was  saved  from  defeat  by  Mile.  Montpensier,  who  ordered  the  guns  of  the 
Bastille  to  be  turned  against  the  king's  troops,  and  with  her  own  hand  tired  the  tirst  gun. 
In  the  excesses  against  the  royalists  which  followed  Conde's  success  in  Paris,  Mademoi- 
selle was  conspicuous  for  her  humane  eii'orts  to  put  a  stop  to  cruelties.  On  the  re-entry 
of  Louis  XIV.  into  Paris,  she  retired  to  her  estates  for  five  years  and  dictated  Memoiretf. 
In  16  i7,  at  the  age  of  30,  she  was  permitted  to  return  to  court,  where  she  soon  became 
ridiculous  by  falling  in  love  willi  a  young  cadet  named  Lauzun.' who  Avas  put  in  the 
Bastille  by  Louis  XIV".  on  account  of  his  dangeious  blandishments.  At  the  age  of  42 
Mademoiselle  offered  her  hand  and  heart  to  the  same  youth,  the  king  consenting  to  the 
marriage;  but  the  consent  was  withdrawn  before  the  ceremony  could  take  place;  Lau- 
zun  was  sent  away  and  afterward  placed  in  the  Bastile  for  ten  years.  It  is  supposed, 
liowever,  that  they  had  been  secretly  married,  and  that  this  was  the  pretext  on  which 
the  king  exercised  his  authority  for  their  separation.  When  Mademoiselle  was  52  years 
old  the  marriage  was  consunmiated,  but  Lauzun  was  then  become  a  miserable  wreck  of 
foi-mer  beauty,  and  the  match  was  altogether  unhappy.  It  is  said  that  Lauzun's  release 
from  prison  was  bought  by  Montpensier  by  the  settling  of  large  estates  on  bastard  sons 
of  Louis  XIV.  by  Mme.  de  Montespan.  The  brutality  of  Lauzun  soon  necessitated  a 
separation,  and  she  subsequently  devoted  herself  to  religious  exercises.  The  Meuioh-es 
were  published  in  Amsterdiim  in  1786  in  8  volumes.  A  Paris  edition  of  thesb  and 
other  works  from  her  pen  was  published  by  Cheruel  in  1858. 

MONTPENSIER,  Antoine  Marie  Philippe  Louis  d'Okleans,  Due  de,  b. 
France  1824,  liftli  son  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Henry  IV., 
and  went  to  Africa  in  1844  as  lieut.  in  the  artillery,  receiving  a  wound  in  the  Ziban  cam- 
paign. After  a  tour  in  the  east  he  married,  ia  1846,  the  infanta  Marie  Louise  de  Bour- 
bon, sister  of  queen  Isabella  II.  The  marriage  created  great  excitement,  Louis  Philippe 
being  generally  credited  with  an  intention  to  seat  his  son  upon  the  throne  of  Spain.  Dur- 1 
iug  the  revolution  of  1848,  the  duke  resided  in  England,  but  soon  returned  to  Spain,  taking 
up  his  residence  at  Seville.  In  1859,  he  was  appointed  capt.gen.  of  the  Spanish  army 
During  the  political  agitation,  before  the  flight  of  Isabella,  theduke  quitted  Spain  at  the 
request  of  the  ministry,  at  the  same  time  resigning  his  position  in  the  arm)"-,  and  the  title 
of  infante.  Returning  to  Spain,  under  the  provisional  government,  he  offered  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  the  throne,  but  destroyed  his  chances  for  election  by  a  duel  with  his 
cousin,  the  infante  don  Enrique  de  Bourbon,  whom  he  killed  March  12,  1870.  He  was 
Court-martialed  and  sentenced  to  one  month's  banishment  from  the  capital.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Marie,  was  married  to  the  comte  d(^  Paris,  in  1848;  and  his  third  daughter. 
Maria  de  las  Mercedes,  married  her  cousin,  Alfonso  XII.,  in  1878,  and  died  June  26,  of 
the  same  year.  • 

MONTRAILLE,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Dakota,  n.e,  of  the  Missouri  river,  next  to  British  Amer- 
ica. The  Riviere  des  Lacs,  and  White  Earth  river  flow  through  it.  It  has  only  lately 
been  set  off. 

MONTREUX.  a  commune  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  Switzerland,  on  lake  Geneva,  s.e. 
of  Lausanne;  pop.  '70,  4,731.  It  contains  a  number  of  villages,  including  Clarens, 
celebrated  in  connection  with  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  Montreux  a  Avinter  resort  for  invalids. 
This  commune  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  healthful  places  in  the  Avorld. 

:M0NTS,  Pierue  du  Guast,  Sieur  de,  1560-1012;  b.  in  France  of  an  Italian  family, 
became  a  Protestant,  and  a  favorite  of  Henry  IV.,  a  protege  in  the  royal  liousehold  and 
governor  of  French  provinces.  In  1602  the  king  made  him  governor  of  the  French 
company  of  Canada,  which  was  given  exclusive  right  to  trade  in  furs  between  40°  and  50^ 
iL  lat.,  the  right  to  midvc  land  grants  and  govern  the  country,  under  the  name  of  Acadia, 
with  the  title  for  himself  of  vice-admiral  and  lieut.gen.  Taking  with  him  Samuel 
Champlain,  Poutrincourt,  Blencourt.  and  Pontgrave  as  chief  officers,  he  vSailed  from 
Havre,  March  7,  1604.  He  made  Poutrincourt  governor  of  Port  Royal,  explored  the  bay 
of  Fundy,  made  Tadoussac  in  the  St.  Lawrence  his  fur  trade  depot,  and  returned  to 
France.  There  he  found  his  monopoly  bad  excited  such  lively  opposition  that  his  ])riv- 
ileges  had  been  withdrawm.  But  he  succeeded  in  recovering  a  part  on  more  si>ecifi(; 
conditions  and  returned  to  Canada,  where  Champlain,  one;  of  his  officers,  founded  the 
city  of  Quebec  in  1608,  and  his  fur  trade  became  profitable.  After  Henry  IV.  was  assas- 
sinated Monts's  privileges  Avere  taken  away,  to  his  financial  ruin.  Charlevoix  mentions 
Mouts  as  a  thoroughlylionest  man.  of  capacity  and  sti-aightforw^ardness,  fltted  to  succeed 
in  any  enterprise  of  a  commercial  character.     He  died  in  Paris. 
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MONTYOX,  or  :^^OXTIIYOX.  Antoinh  Jr. an  I^aptistk  Robekt  AngI':l,  Baron  dc. 
(«5ometinies  erroneously  nanu'cBIoNTiiYON).  17H;>-182();  b.  in  Paris.  Left  in  the  possession 
ot'  considerable  wealth  wliiU}  young,  lie  soon  became  distinguished  by  his  noble  use  of  it. 
An  advocate  at  23.  member  of"  the  council  of  state  at  27,  at  the  head  of  the  government 
of  Auvergne  at  33.  Montyon  in  every  place  exhibiud  benevolence  and  philanthropy  m 
connection  with  administrative  ability,  lie  dedicated  20,000  livrcs  aimually  to  the  iielp 
of  poor  Avorkmen.  Afler  serving  successively  as  intendant  of  Provence  and  La  Kochelle 
he  was  called  to  Paris  to  be  made  councilor  of  state  in  1775.  Author  as  well  as  states- 
man and  i)hilanthropist,  he  sent  to  the  academic  Franyais  in  1777  an  Eloge  de  Michel  dc  : 
r Hospital;  m  1778  published  llccherchcs  et  Consideratiom  sur  la  Populatioa  de  la  France,  f 
Often  he  relieved  the  wants  of  writers  in  distress,  who  rarely  knew  the  source  of  their  b(!nc- 
faciions.  In  1780  he  founded  a  large  number  of  prizes  in  the  various  societies  of  France, 
to  be  awarded  through  their  officers  to  meritorious  improvements  or  w^ork  in  the  arts, 
for  the  most  useful  literar\-  woi'ks,  for  the  best  nuansof  avoiding  the  unhealthy  cfTccts  of 
certain  mechanical  operations  upon  the  workmen,  for  the  best  treatises  on  mechanical 
processes,  for  the  noblest  acts  performed  by  the  poor,  and  for  the  most  useful  medicine. 
For  each  of  these  prizes  or  sets  of  prizes  he  set  apart  12,000  livrcs  of  which  the  income 
should  form  the  annual  awards.  At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  fearing  the  stornj 
that  menaced  the  rich  and  noble,  he  emigfated  to  Geneva,  whence  he  sent  an  essay  to  the 
French  academy,  entitled,  Consequences  qui  ont  Besulte  pour  V Europe  de  la  JDecoumrte  de 
CAmeriquc,  for\vliich  he  received  the  prize  of  3,000  francs,  and  presented  it  to  the  acad- 
emy to  be  used  for  another  prize.  He  took  no  part  while  in  Geneva,  or  afterwards 
while  residing  in  England,  with  the  intrigues  of  the  royalists.  In  1798  he  published  in 
London  a  valuable  work  entitled  Bapport  sur  Ics  Principes  de  la  Monarchie  Fran^aise, 
intended  as  a  refutation  of  a  work  by  Calonnc  in  which  that  minister  asserted  that  France 
never  had  had  a  legal  constitution.  Montyon  made  a  masterly  showing  that  while 
France  had  not  hicked  for  legal  constitutions  her  kings  had  always  power  and  will  to 
violate  them  at  pleasure.  He  remained  an  exile  from  his  country  throughout  the  direc- 
tory and  the  empire  of  Napoleon  I.,  not  so  much  by  his  attachment  to  the  old  monarchy 
as  his  repugnance  to  the  military  horrors  of  imperialism.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1814, 
and  after  1815  re-established  such  of  his  prizes  and  beneficences  as  had  been  stopped  by 
the  revolution  and  tlie  empire,  and  not  only  put  them  on  a  new  footing  but  richly 
endowed  new  charitable  institutions  in  Paris;  and  on  his  death  in  Paris  distributed 
permanent  bequests  to  a  large  number  of  the  most  beneficent  institutions  of  France. 
Among  his  published  works  of  permanent  value  are:  Quelle  Influence  ont  les  dixerm 
Fspeces  d'lmpols  fiur  la  Moralite,  VActirAie,  et  V Industrie  des  Petiple;  and,  Pariicularites  et 
Observations  sur  les  Ministres  de  Finances  les  'plus  Celebres  depuis  IQQO  jusqu'  en  1791,  a 
remarkably  interesting  compendium  of  facts,  pliilosophy,  and  anecdotes. 

MONUMENTAL  THEOLOGY  designates  the  scientific  study  of  theological  opinion 
and  feeling  as  unconsciously  expressed  in  works  of  art.  While,  in  written  language, 
thought  is  presented  by  the  discursive  faculty  in  elements  which  are  gradually  appre- 
hended, a  work  of  art,  as  a  completed  object  existing  in  space,  may  produce  at  once  its 
grand  impression  on  the  mind.  But  as  the  Christian  church  took  its  rise  in  the  midst  of 
Judaism  and  of  heathen  worship,  and  as  its  first  members  had  been  trained  under  the  influ- 
ence of  one  or  both  of  these  conflicting  systems.  Christian  monuments  as  well  as  early 
church  doctrine  and  practice  often  present  a  mixed  character.  In  the  progress  of  tjjc 
church  it  was  also  frequently  attacked  by  errors  within  and  hostile  influences  without, 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  exhibited  in  its  works  of  art.  A  complete  consideration  of 
monumental  theology,  would,  therefore,  require  careful  attention  to  these  modifying  agen- 
cies as  they  show  themselves  in  works  of  art.  The  principles  of  Christianity,  from  its 
origin  to  the  present  day,  have  influenced  human  art  as  well  as  thought  and  life.  While 
this  influence  has  sometimes  been  disastrously  exerted,  it  has  generally  been  in  some 
degree  beneficial.  After  the  revival  of  classicariearning  and  the  infusion  of  new  elements 
into  modern  life,  art  was  indeed  partly  liberated  from  that  subjection  to  the  church  which 
in  the  middle  ages  had  been  complete.  Yet  it  must  ahvays  find  its  noblest  inspiration  in 
Christian  themes.  Consequently  its  monuments  may  be  expected  to  exhibit  nuich  of  the 
Christian  thought  and  feeling  of  each  successive  age.  Hence  recent  writers  on  theologi- 
cal encvcl(>p;e(lia  continue  tlie  studv  of  Christian  monuments  to  the  present  time.  Piper, 
the  chief  advocate  of  this  method  of  collateral  theological  study,  presents  the  following 
classification  of  its  themes:  I.  Of  the  essential  nature  of  Christian  art— 1.  Of  the  ait 
faculty.  2.  The  artist.  3.  Works  of  art.  II.  History  of  Christian  art  and  artworks— 
1.  Chronology  and  ireography  of  art.  2.  The  various  species  of  art.  3.  Art  monuments. 
HI.  Christian  art  ideas— 1.  In  architecture.  2.  In  the  graphic  arts.  For  theological i 
purposes  this  last  is  the  principal  division,  and  to  illustrate  it  the  others  are  chiefly  pie-» 
liminary.  Architecture  furnishes  to  this  department  much  less  than  painting  and  sculj)- 
ture.  Biblical  subjects  are  found  repi-esented  in  works  of  art  through  all  pcjriods  of  church 
liistory.  The  BiUia  Pa.uperuni,  Bible  of  the  poor,  for  example,  consisted  of  40  or  50 
pictures  giving  the  (!vents  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  some  of  the  Old  Testament  times;  eacii 
picture  had  a  Latin  text  or  sentence.  A  larger  work  with  the  text  in  rhyme  was  called 
the  Mirror  of  8(  drat  ion.  Before  the  reformation  these  were  the  chi(;f  text-books  in  use, 
especially  by  the  monks  in  their  preaching,  and  were  practically  all  the  Bible  which  the 
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l.iity  and  even  many  of  the  clergy  knew.  The  pictures  were  copied  in  sculptures,  in 
paintings  on  walls  and  on  glass,  and  in  altar-pieces.  And  after  the  invention  of  print- 
ing the  BUilla  Pcmperiim  was  perhaps  the  first  book  printed  in  Germany  and  Holland, 
first  with  wooden  blocks  and  then  with  types.  While  monumental  theology  is  an  inter- 
esting and  to  some  extent  useful  collateral  stud}^  its  claim  to  an  independent  scientific 
treatment  is  denied  by  many  eminent  authors,  and  must  be  regarded,  at  best,  unde- 
termined. 

MOODY,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Dakota,  bounded  by  I^Iissouri,  drained  by  the  Big  Sioux  river 
and  its  branches;  about  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  3,915 — 920  foreign,  a  very  large  increase 
within  the  last  few  years.  Tiie  surface  is  a  rolling  prairie  and  quite  fertile,  wheat  being 
the  chief  product.     Co.  seat,  Flandreau. 

MOODY,  DwTGHT  Lyma^st,  b.  Mass.,  1837.  He  worked  on  a  farm  until  the  age  of 
17,  and  then  became  a  clerk  in  a  boot  and  shoe  store  in  Boston.  He  joined  a  Congrega- 
tional church,  and  in  1858  he  w^ent  to  Chicago,  where  he  engaged  in  mission  work  among 
the  poor.  He  established  a  Sunday  school,  which  in  a  year  numbered  1000  scholars. 
During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Christian  commission,  and 
subsequently  a  city  missionary  employed  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  association  of 
Chicago.  A  church  was  built  for  him,  and  though  unordained,  he  was  chosen  its  pastor. 
In  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871,  the  church,  mission  house,  and  furniture  were  destroyed.  A 
new  church  was  erected  large  enough  to  accommodate  2,500  persons.  In  1873  he  visited 
Europe  with  Ira  D.  Sankey,  the  singer,  holding  large  and  successful  meetings  in  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Dublin,  London,  and  other  important  places.  Returning  home  in  1875, 
he  has  held  large  and  interesting  meetings  in  New  York  and  many  other  large  cities. 
He  makes  no  claim  to  scholarship  or  rhetorical  graces;  but  is  a  close  student  of  the  Bible, 
a  most  earnest,  faithful,  and  simple  preacher,  and  is  recognized  as  charitable  and  judi- 
cious. Vast  crowds  have  attended  his  services  in  England  and  this  country,  and  many 
converts  have  been  gathered. 

MOODY,  James,  1746-1809;  b.  N.  J.;  a  farmer  wdio  commanded  a  force  of  tories 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  He  w^as  taken  prisoner,  but  escaped  from  West  Point, 
where  he  was  confined,  and  went  to  England.  There,  in  1783,  he  published  an  account 
of  his  loyalist  campaigns,  under  the  title  of  Lieut.  James  Moody's  Narrative  of  his  Exertions 
and  Sufferings  in  the  Cause  of  Government  since  1776.  After  the  war  he  removed  to  Nova 
Scotia.     His  Narrative  was  reprinted  at  New  York  in  1865. 

MOODY,  Joshua,  1633-97;  b.  England;  in  childhood  came  to  Newbury,  Mass.; 
f  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1653;  began  to  preach  in  1658;  became  pastor  of  tlie 
church  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1671.  He  became  involved  in  quarrels  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony,  and  was  imprisoned,  but  released  on  condition  of  his  leaving  the 
colony.  In  1684  he  was  settled  in  Boston  as  the  assistant  minister  of  the  First  church; 
was  appointed  president  of  Harvard  college,  but  declined  the  appointment.  During  the 
witchcraft  trials  in  1692  he  opposed  the  unjust  and  violent  measures  against  the  accused, 
and  aided  some  to  escape  from  prison.  His  zeal  occasioned  his  dismissal  from  the 
church,  and  he  left  the  ministry.  He  published  A  Practical  Discourse  Concerning  the 
Choice  Benefit  of  Communion  with  God  in  his  House,  witnessed  unto  by  the  .Exj>erience  (f 
Saints  as  the  hest  Improvement  of  Time,  being  the  sum  of  Several  Sermons  on  Psalm  Ixxric. 
10,  preached  at  Boston  on  Lecture  Days;  A  Sermon  on  the  Sin  of  Formality  in  God's 
Worship,  preached  on  the  Weekly  Lecture  in  Boston. 

_  MOODY,  Samuel,  1676-1747;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1697,  was 
minister  at  York,  Me. ;  wt.s  chaplain  to  sir  William  Pepperell's  expedition  against  cnpe 
Breton.  He  was  an  eccentric  but  very  useful  num;  some  of  his  odd  expressions  are  still 
in  circidation,  showing  much  shrewdness  and  a  quick  wit.  He  refused  a  regular  salary, 
depending  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people.  He  published  The  Doleful 
State  of  tlie  Damned;  Judas  hung  up  in  Chains;  Election  Sermon;  Life  and  Death  of 
Joseph  Quasson,  an  Indian. 

MOO'ERS,  Benjamin,  1758-1838;  b.  Mass. ;  was  an  ensign  in  the  revolutionary  army, 
and  afterward  lieut.  and  adj.  He  served  through  the  war,  at  tlie  close  of  which  he  set- 
tled in  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of  the  legislature  of 
that  state,  besides  holding  various  local  offices,  and  he  was  a  maj.gen.  of  militia,  and 
commanded  at  the  battle  of  Plattsburg,  Sept.  11,  1814.  The  Order  Book,  kept  by  him 
when  adj.,  was  published  in  1876. 

MOOLTAN.     See  Multan,  ante. 

I  MOONSEED,  or  yellow  parilla,  menispermam.  canadense;  nat.  order  menispermacca' 
(q.v.).  The  Canadian  moonseed  is  a  Noith  American  climbing  plant  having  peltate, 
roundish-cordate,  and  angidar  leaves,  small  clusters  of  greenish-yellow  flowers,  and 
black,  glaucous,  roundish,  kidney  slmpod  drupes  (stone  fruit).  The  root  was  formerly 
known  in  commerce  as  Texas  sarsaparilla;  its  botany  was  established  by  R.  P.  Thomas 
in  1855.  The  root  is  several  feet  long,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  cylindrical 
when  dry,  with  longitudinal  wrinkles,  and  thin,  branching  rootlets.  It  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  berberine,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  a  white  alkaloid  soluble  in  ether,  alcohdl. 
and  much  water.     It  also  contains  starch,  and  other  constituents  which  have  not  been 
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examincil.     It  is  regarded  as  a  tonic,  alterative,  and  diuretic,  similar  in  properties  to 
sursaparilla,  and  is  used  iu  scrofulous  affections  as  a  substitute  for  tliat  plant. 

MOORCROFT,  William,  about  1780-1825;  b.  En^-land;  one  of  the  earliest  of 
veterinary  surgeons,  and  also  one  of  the  earliest  explorers  of  the  Himalayas,  and  the 
lakes,  rivers,  and  valleys  of  Chinese  Tariary.  An  account  of  his  travels  was  pub- 
lished in  Londou  iu  1841,  edited  by  prof.  II.  II.  Wilson,  entitled  Travels  in  the  Uiuui- 
layaii  Promnces  of  Hindustan  and  t/ie  Punjab,  in  Ladakh  and  Kashmir. 

MOORE,  a  CO.  in  central  North  Carolina,  drained  by  Cape  Fear,  Deep,  and  Little 
rivers,  and  many  creeks;  and  traversed  by  the  Raleigh  and  Augusta  railroad;  700  sq.ui. ; 
pop.  '70,  12,040.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  broken,  covered  iu  great  part  by  forests. 
Cotton,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  pork  are  the  staples;  coal  has  been  found.  Chief  town, 
Carthage. 

MOORE,  a  CO.  in  s.  central  Tennessee,  organized  in  1872;  drained  by  the  Elk  river 
and  its  creeks,  and  traversed  by  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  railroad;  160 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  6,285 — 785  colored.  The  surface  is  broken  and  hilly,  covered  in  great 
part  by  forests  of  oak,  chestnut,  walnut,  and  other  valuable  timber.  The  staple  prod- 
ucts are  wheat,  corn,  and  oats;  limestone  is  found.     Co.  seat,  Lynchburg. 

MOORE,  Alfred,  1755-1810;  b.  K  C. ;  became  capt.  in  1775  in  a  North  Caro- 
lina regiment  whose  col.  was  his  uncle,  col.  James  Moore.  He  afterwards  threw  up 
his  commission,  but,  after  the  capture  of  Wilmington  by  the  British,  he  enlisted  a  volun- 
teer force,  which  did  good  service  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  In  1790,  when  his 
knowledge  of  the  law  was  still  extremely  scanty,  he  was  elected  by  the  state  legislature 
attorney-general,  and  he  soon  acquired  sutticient  legal  learning  to  discharge  with  credit 
the  duties  of  that  office.  In  1798  he  took  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  state  court,  from 
which  he  was  promoted  the  next  year  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  where 
he  remained  till  1805. 

MOORE,  Benjamix,  d.d.,  1748-181G;  b.  Long  island;  graduated  at  King's,  now 
Columbia  college,  in  1768;  admitted  to  the  ministry  as  deacon  and  priest  in  England,  in 
1774,  by  the  bishop  of  London;  returned  to  America  and  was  assistant  minister  of 
Trinity  church.  New  York,  1774-1800;  became  rector  in  1800.  In  1801  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  the  Protestant  Espiscopal  church  of  New  York,  and  also  appointed 
professor  of  logic  and  rhetoric  in  Columbia  college.  He  was  president  of  the  college, 
1800-11,  continuing  also  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  Dr.  Ilobart,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  was  his  assistant  after  he  became  disabled  from  paralysis.  He  was  an 
accomplished  scholar  and  an  able  preacher.  He  published  two  sermons  in  the  American 
Preaclier;  also,  a  Sermon  before  the  General  Convention;  A  Pamqihlet  in  Vindication  of 
Episcopal  Services.  His  Posthumous  Sermons  were  published  by  his  son,  Clement  C. 
Moore. 

MOORE,  Charles  "Whitlock,  b.  Boston,  1801:  a  prominent  freemason,  and  for 
many  years  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  grand  lodge.  He  established  Zion's  Herald, 
at  Boston,  in  1823,  and  the  Freemason's  Monthly  Magazine  in  1841.  He  has  published  a 
number  of  masonic  manuals. 

MOORE,  Clement  Clark,  ll.d.,  1779-1863;  b.  in  New  York;  son  of  bishop  Moore 
of  R.  I.;  educated  at  Columbia  college,  graduated  in  1798,  and,  having  made  a  specialty 
of  the  study  of  Hebrew^  was  uppointed  professor  of  biblical  learning  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  theological  seminary  of  New  York  (1821),  having  already,  in  1809,  published 
a  Hebrew  and  English  lexicon.  In  this  institution  he  remained,  some  changes  being 
made  in  the  title  of  his  professorship,  until  1850,  when  he  retired  with  the  title  of  pro- 
fessor emeritus.  Tiie  plot  on  whicli  the  seminary  stands  w'as  the  gift  of  Dr.  Moore. 
He  was  a  poet  of  merit;  published  a  collection  of  ])oems  in  1844,  and  in  1850  George 
Castriot.  By  far  the  best  known  of  his  poetical  writings  is  the  ballad  beginning  "  'Twas 
the  night  before  C'hristmas;  and  all  through  thehcmse,"  etc. 

MOORE,  Erasmus  Darwin,  b.  Conn.,  1802;  studied  theology  at  New  Haven  in 
1830;  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  clnu'ch  at  Natick,  Mass  .  1833-88,  of  Barro 
1840-42;  e<lited  the  BoMon  Recorder  1844-46,  Bos^ton  Pieporter  1846-49,  Congregationali^t , 
1849-51.     He  published  L'fe  Scenes  in  Mission  Fields. 

MOORE,  Frank,  b.  N.  II.,  1828;  brother  of  George  Henry.  Became  a  journalist 
and  general  writer,  in  early  life;  in  1869  was  ap;v)inied  secretary  of  legation  at  Paris, 
and  resided  tliere,  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties,  during  the  period  of  th.e 
Franco-German  war  and  the  comnnine.  He  edited  and  prepared  the  Rebellion  Record, 
a  voluminous  and  valuable  chronicle  of  the  American  rebellion  of  1860-65,  published  in 
12  vols.,  1861-71.  He  published  Diarg  of  th,e  American  Revolution,  2  vols.;  Songs  and 
Ballads  of  the  American  Revolution ;  LyricK  of  Loj/allg  (songs  of  the  war  against  rebel- 
lion); and  Rebel  Rhymes  and  R/ia])sodies — a  siniihir  collection  made  from  among  the 
writers  of  the  confederate  side.  In  recent  years  Ik;  has  devoted  himself  to  journalism  in 
New  York,  and  is  at  present  (1881)  an  editorial  writer  on  the  iV.  Y.  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser. 

MOORE,  George  Henry,  ll.d.,  b.  N.  PI.,  1823;  went  to  New  York  at  the  age  of 
16  years,  and  assisted  his  father,  then  librarian  of  the  N.  Y.  historical  societ}',  whoju  he 
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succccdt?d  in  that  position  in  1849.  He  remained  in  tliis  office  until  the  foandation  of 
the  Lenox  library,  when  he  was  named  by  llie  late  James  Lenox,  esq.,  founder  of  the 
librarN',  to  be  its  lirst  superintendent,  whieli  position  he  still  holds  (1881).  He  received 
Ills  degree  of  ll.d.  from  the  university  of  New  York.  He  is  a  learned  bibliogiaplier 
and  a  skilled  administrator,  and  to  his  capacity  the  N.  Y.  historical  society  owes  in  a 
great  degree  its  progress  from  an  insignilieant  beginning  to  a  secure  and  eminent  posi- 
lion  among  the  leading  literary  institutions  of  the  country.  Mr.  JMoore  has  been  a  writer 
on  certain  special  subjects  concerning  which  he  is  a  recog-nized  authority.  He  pub- 
lished Tke  Treason  of  Charles  Lee  ;  Employ nunt  of  JSegroes  in  the  Revolutionary  Army  ; 
JS'otes  on  the  History  of  Slavery  in  Massacliusetts;  and  History  of  the  JurisprudeRce  of  JS'eic 
York. 

MOORE,  Sir  Henry,  1713-69;  b.  Jamaica;  was  made  a  baronet  for  suppres.ting  a 
slave  insurrection  while  governor  of  Jamaica;  and  next  received  the  appointment  of  gov- 
ernor of  JN'ew  York,  an  office  he  retained  from  1769  until  his  death. 

MOORE,  Henry,*  1751-1843;  b.  in  Dublin;  became  a  Wesleyan  Methodist;  was 
jidmitted  to  probation  in  1779,  and  for  some  years  preached  in  Ii'cland,  after  which  Jie 
Avas  associated  personally  in  Jolui  Wesley's  work.  Asa  revivalist  and  a  preacher  he 
had  great  success,  and  was  the  last  to  die  of  those  whom  Wesley  had  ordained.  Ho 
wrote  the  Life  of  John  and  Ciuirles  Wesley  and  Memoirs  of  the  Family  (\'t1^\  Memoir  <f 
Mary  J^letcher;  and  an  autobiography,  accompanied  by  an  account  of  his  life  written  bv 
Mrs.  Richard  Smith  (1844). 

MOORE,  Jacob  Bailey,  Jr.,  1797-1853;  b.  K  H. ;  learned  the  printer's  trade  in 
Concord,  where  he  worked  in  the  office  of  the  Patriot,  a  newspaper  to  which  he  con- 
tributed. He  married  into  the  family  of  the  pi-oprietor,  and  was  taken  into  partnership 
bv  him  but  left  the  paper  to  found  the  N.  H.  Statesman,  for  the  purpose  of  pressing 
the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams  to  the  presidency.  In  1828  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  state  legislature,  and  in  the  following  year  sheriff  of  Merrimack  co.,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  five  years.  He  also  edited  the  iV.  H.  Journal;  and  in  1839  went  to 
New  York,  where,  for  a  brief  period,  he  edited  the  Daily  Whir/.  In  1841-45  he  was 
employed  in  the  post-office  in  Washington.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the 
N.  Y.  historical  society  library,  and  in  1848  postmaster  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  He  was 
one  of  the  compilers  of  Farmer  and  Moore's  Historical  Collections  of  New  HampsMve,  one 
of  the  earliest  publications  in  American  local  history.  He  also  published  a  History  of 
Concord,  N.II,;  Laics  of  Trade  in  the  United  Staies;  History  of  Andover;  Gazetteer  of  Neio 
Hampshire;  and  Memoirs  of  American  Governors. 

MOORE,  Jesse  Haile,  b.  111.,  1817;  educated  at  McKendree  college,  Lebanon,  and 
in  1844  became  principal  of  Georgetown  seminary.  He  became  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  at  Shelbyville  in  1848,  and  was  successively  principal  of  Paris  semi- 
nary and  president  of  Quincy  college.  In  1862  he  raised  the  115th  regiment  of  Illinois 
volunteers,  and  served  thi'ough  the  war,  retiring  at  its  close  with  the  brevet  rank  of 
brig.  gen.     He  served  in  Congress,  1869-73. 

MOORE,  Martin.  1790-1866;  b.  Mass.;  gi'aduated  at  Brown  university  in  1820; 
was  pastor  of  a  Conirregational  church  at  Natick,  Mass.,  for  nearly  30  years,  and  after- 
wards at  Cohasset.  'He  edited  the  Boston  Recorder  for  20  years,  fie  published  History  of 
JVatick;  Life  of  John  Eliot.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  New  England  genealogical 
society  in  1861-6. 

MOORE,  Nathaniel,  f.ll.d.,  1782-1872;  b.  New  Y^ork;  educated  at  Columbia  college, 
and  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1817  he  Avas  appointed  adjunct  professor,  and  in  1820  full 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Columbia  college,  where  he  remained  till  1835,  when  he 
went  abroad.  On  his  return  in  1837  he  became  librarian  of  the  college,  to  whose  presi- 
dency he  was  called  in  1842.  He  held  that  office  till  1849.  He  published  A  Historiccd 
Sketch  of  Columbia  College;  Ancient  Mineralogy;  Lectures  on  the  Greek  Language  and  Liter' 
(/Jure;  and  Remarks  on  the  Pronunciation  of  the  Greek  Language. 

MOORE,  Richard  Channing,  d.d.,  1762-1841 ;  b.  New  Y^ork;  educated  at  King's,  now 
Columbia,  college;  became  a  physician;  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church;  w^as  pastor  at  Rye,  N.Y". ;  rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Staten  island,  1789-1809; 
rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  New  York.  1809-14;  consecrated  bishop  of  Virginia  in  1814  as  suc- 
cessor of  bishop  Madison.  He  was  a  prominent  leader  in  the  evangelical  branch  of  the 
Episcopal  church.  During  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  he  had  as  an  assistant  bishop 
Meade,  v/lio  succeeded  him  as  bishop  of  the  diocese.  He  published  many  Charges,  and 
a  sermon  on  The  Doctrines  of  the  Church. 

MOORE,  William,  b.  Penn.,  in  the  18th  c. ;  father  of  the  marchioness  de  INTarbois. 
He  w-as  president  of  the  state  executive  council  for  two  years,  from  1781,  and  long  a 
merchant  in  Philadelphia, 

MOORE,  Zephaniah  Swift,  d.d.,  1770-1822;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
college  in  1773;  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Leicester.  I^Iass..  in  1798: 
elected  professor  of  languages  in  Dartmouth  college  in  1811;  president  of  Williams 
college  in  1815,  and  of  Amherst  in  1821.  He  was  especially  interested  in  natural  science. 
He  published  An  Oration  at  Worcester;  An  Address  to  the  Public  in  respect  to  Amherst 
College;  and  two  occasional  Sermons. 
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MOORSHEDABAD',  a  citj'  in  Hindustan,  in  a  district  of  (lie  sanio  name,  and  in  the 
province  of  Bengal,  of  ^vluch  it  was  foinu'rly  the  capital;  124  ni.  n.  of  ('alcutta;  poj). 
40,182.  Its  name  originally  was  Muksoosabatl.  Ineiudini;-  (.'o.-simbazar  it  extends  8  m. 
on  botli  sides  of  Bliagiratty  or  Cossimbazar  river,  a  branch  of  ihe  Ganges.  Tlie  city  was 
never  fortitied  except  by  an  occasional  rampart  during  the  ^laliratta  invasion  in  1742. 
The  streets  are  so  narrow  as  to  be  impassable  for  European  carriages.  The  buildings 
are  generally  of  mud.  ^lost  of  them  are  of  one  story,  with  tiled  roofs.  Even  the  palace 
of  the  nawaub  is  liardly  noticeable.  A  long,  narrow,  winding  street  runs  from  the 
market,  containing  poor  huts,  and  this  is  intersected  by  other  streets  still  narrower  and 
very  unpleasant.  On  account  of  defective  drainage  the  place  is  ver}'  unhealthy,  and  in 
1814  many  Europeans  suffered  in  the  general  mortality.  It  has  an  extensive  inland 
tratlic,  and  tlie  river  is  constantly  covered  with  boats.  The  staple  products  are  silk  aii^l 
iniiigo.  The  town  is  favorably  situated  for  commerce.  A  ^Mohammedan  college,  called 
Nizamat  college,  was  founded  here  several  years  ago,  to  which  an  English  professorship 
was  attached.     In  1757  Calcutta  became  the  capital  of  Bengal. 

]\[OOSEHEAD  LAKE,  the  largest  lake  in  Maine,  from  which  tlie  Kennebec  river 
takes  its  rise.  It  lies  on  the  borders  of  Somerset  and  Piscataquis  counties,  about  75  m. 
n.  by  e.  of  Augusta;  is  86  m.  in  length,  from  3  to  10  in  width;  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
thickly  wooded  country  that  is  sparsely  inhabited.  The  forests  abound  in  game,  includ- 
ing the  deer  and  caribou;  and  the  lake,  with  the  neigiiboring  region,  is  much  frequented 
by  sportsmen.  In  the  winter  the  lumbermen  of  the  Kennebec  cut  much  of  their  timber 
near  its  banks. 

3I00SH,  a  t.  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  capital  of  a  small  pasUalic  of  the  same  name;  popu- 
lation estimated  at  6,000.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  sides  and  sunimit  of  a  conical 
hill  near  the  Murad  Chai'.  or  eastern  arm  of  the  Euphrates,  75  m.  s.e.  of  Erzeroum.  The 
plain  in  which  it  stands  is  about  40  m.  in  length  and  12  or  14  m.  in  breadth,  and  is  well- 
Avatered.  The  climate  is  variable.  It  contains  100  villages,  and  produces  grain,  tobacco, 
and  wine  of  good  quality.  The  town  presents  a  poor  appearance.  It  is  inhabited  by 
Turks  and  Armenians,  the  latter,  having  the  trade  of  the  place,  are  w^ealthy,  and  pay  an 
annual  tribute  of  £2,000,  from  which  the  Turks  are  exempt.  There  are  7  mosques,  4 
churches,  and  several  large,  well-furnished  bazaars.  Coarse  cotton  cloth  is  manufactured 
here.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  tobacco  and  cattle.  But  a  small  quantity  of 
European  manufactures  is  imported. 

MOQUIS,  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  living  in  n.w.  Arizona,  on  the  Little  Colo- 
rado and  San  Juan  rivers.  They  are  known  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  16th  c. 
when  they  were  visited  by  the  Europeans,  and  received  from  them  certain  domestic  ani 
mals,  including  sheep,  the  breed  of  which  they  continue  to  hold.  Missionaries  were  seni 
among  them  by  the  Franciscans,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  c.  there  was  a  general 
ri-ing  of  the  Moquis,  when  the  missionaries  were  exterminated.  An  attempt  in  1728,  on 
the  part  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  to  subdue  this  tribe,  was  unsuccessful;  but  25  years 
later  a  new  Franciscan  mission  had  been  effectual  in  making  converts  among  them. 
Since  that  time  they  became  peaceable,  only  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  Apaches  and 
Navajoes,  who  became  their  bitter  foes,  and  have  harassed  them  greatly.  They  are 
agricultural;  are  divided  into  9  subdivisions,  or  families;  and  dwell  in  villages  of  houses 
built  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  At  the  time  when  the  United 
States  government  first  took  them  in  charge  the  Moquis  were  estimated  to  number  8,000; 
but  in  1855  they  were  severely  afflicted  by  an  epidemic  of  small-pox,  and  their  numlKM-s 
much  reduced;  and,  again,  they  suffered  from  famine  in  1866.  Their  number  in  1872 
was  reported  at  16G3.  They  are  not  intemperate,  and  their  women  are  noted  for 
chastity. 

]M01iA,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  New  Mexico,  adjoining  Texas;  5,000  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  8.050 — 
7,775  of  American  birth.  The  surface,  especially  in  the  w.  portions,  is  mountainous, 
intersected  in  the  w.  by  a  ridge  from  the  llocky  mountains.  Most  of  the  county  is  a 
wide,  treeless  plain.  The  Canadian  river  and  Mora  creek  flow  through  it.  The  i)rin- 
cipal  productions  are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  wool.  There  are  manufactories 
of  flour  and  wool.     Co.  seat.  Mora. 

^lOliALES,  Luis  de,  1509-86;  b.  Spain;  studied  the  works  of  the  Spanish  masters, 
and  was  called  El  Divino,  "the  divine,"  from  his  preference  for  sacred  sul).iects.  His 
Saviors  and  Magdalenes  are  exact  representations  of  suffering  borne  with  meekness.  His 
best  work  is  the  "  St.  Veronica"  in  the  church  of  the  Barefooted  Trinitarians  in  Madrid. 

MOHAN,  Benjamin,  b.  Penn.,  1820;  at  first  a  printer  in  Philadelphia.     He  made  a 
tour  of  England,  on  foot,  in  1850,  pul)lisliing  an  ac(;ount  of  it  in  1853,  under  the  title  o: 
The  FootpatJi  and  the  Ilif/hway.     In  1854  he  became  ))rivate  secretary  to  James  Bud 
anan,  then  American  minister  to  England.     In  1855  lie  was  ap{)ointod  .secretary  of  th 
American  legation  in  London,  where  he  remained  till  1874,  when  he  became  minister  to- 
Portugal,  wiiich  post  he  still  retains  (1881). 

MOHAN,  Edwaf.d,  b.  Lancashire,  Eng.,  1829;  removed  with  his  parents  while 
young  to  Philadelphia,  and  became  a  pupil  there  of  James  Hamilton,  a  well-known 
marine  painter.  His  work  early  indicated  much  aptitude  for  this  class  of  subjects,  and 
his  paintings  were  of  a  good  order  of  merit  from  the  first.     He  went  to  London  in  1862, 
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remained  abroad  long  enough  to  profit  by  the  study  of  the  groat  marine  painters  of  Eng- 
land and  the  continent,  and  returned  to  reside  iu  New  Yorlv  in  1869.  His  works  have 
found  steady  sale,  and  have  frequently  l)een  tiie  originals  for  engravings.  Among  tlieni 
are  "Outward  Bound,"  "  Laneh  of  "the  Life-Boat,"  "  Tlie  Burning  Yacht,"  "JNIinot 
Ledge  Liglit,"  "  Tlie  Coming  Storm  in  New  York  Bay,"  "  Solitude,"  and  "  Drenm  Life." 
Mr.  Moran  is  careful  in  the  finish  of  his  pictures,  and  has  confined  his  brush  almost 
exclusively  to  marine  subjects.  He  is  an  associate  of  the  national  academy  of  N.  Y., 
Avhere  he  now  resides,  and  a  member  of  the  society  of  American  artists. 

MORAN,  Peter,  b.  Lancashire,  Eng.,  1842;  brought  by  his  parents  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  educated,  and  then  put  with  a  lilhograi)iicr  to  learn  his  art.  He  did  not 
like  it;  and  deserted  it  for  tlie  studios  of  his  elder  brothers,  where  he  found  his  vocation 
in  a  field  slightly  different  from  theirs  and  yet  allied.  His  taste  led  liini  to  pastoral  and 
quiet  scenes  in  country  life,  and  especially  to  animal  painting,  though  he  has  not  con- 
fined himself  to  still-life  pictures.  "Twilight,"  "Tne  Return  of  the  Herd,"  "The 
Thunderstorm,"  "Fog  on  a  Sea-Shore,"  and""  Settled  Rain,"  are  the  njimes  of  a  few  of 
the  paintings  which  have  given  him  celeln'ity,  and  indicate  his  appreciation  of  the  poetic 
aspects  of  siill-life  in  nature.  The  "Return  of  the  Herd"  received  a  medal  at  the  cen- 
tennial exhibition. 

MORAN,  Thomas,  b.  in  Lancashire,  Eng.,  1837.  When  seven  years  old  his  family 
came  to  Philadelphia,  where  Thomas  was  educated  in  the  city  schools,  and  then  appren- 
ticed to  Mr.  ScaUergood,  an  engraver.  During  this  apprenticeship  he  devoted  all  his 
spare  time  by  day  to  painting  in  water  colors  and  the  study  of  painting,  and  his  evenings 
to  drawing.  '  His  success  was  immediate;  his  water-color  paintings  sold  quickly  at  good 
-prices.  When  master  of  water-colors,  and  studying  from  nature,  he  perceived  the  greater 
range  of  oil  painting,  and  at  23  years  of  age  turned  his  attention  to  that  department. 
When  25  he  visited  England.  In  1866  he  again  went  to  Europe,  visited  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  remained  several  years  for  work.  He  returned  in  1871  and 
joined  prof.  Hayden's  party  of  exploration  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Yellowstone  river, 
where  he  made  the  sketches  from  which  he  produced  the  picture  of  the  "Grand  Canon 
of  the  Yellowstone,"  purchased  by  congress,  and  now  filling  a  panel  in  the  capitol  at 
Washington.  The  following  year  he  visited  the  Yosemite  and  the  Sieri-as  of  California 
and  Nevada.  In  1873  he  joined  the  U.  S.  exploring  expedition,  conducted  by  maj.  J. 
W.  Powell,  which  surveyed  the  wonderful  canyons  of  the  Colorado  river  in  Colorado 
and  Utah,  and  on  his  return  completed  a  picture  of  "The  Chasm  of  the  Colorado," 
which  was  purchased  by  congress  as  a  companion  to  the  Yellowstone  picture.  The 
following  year  he  visited  the  mountjiin  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Colorado,  and  on  his  return 
to  New  York,  where  he  has  made  his  residence,  he  finished  a  picture  of  that  mountain, 
Vviiich  ranks  as  one  of  his  grand  works.  These  are  a  few^  of  IMr.  Moran's  large  works. 
Of  smaller  pieces  he  has  been  a  prolific  worker  in  every  department  of  landscape  art. 
Among  these  are:  "The  Lost  Arrow,"  "The  Ripening  of  the  Leaf,"  "Dreamland," 
"The  Groves  were  God's  First  Temples,"  "The  Pictured  Rocks  of  Lake  Superior," 
"The  Conemaugh  in  Autumn,"  "The  First  Ship,"  "The  Flight  into  Egypt,"  "The 
Remorse  of  Cain,"  "The  Children  of  the  Mountain,"  "The  Track  of  the  Storm." 
"  Ponce  de  Leon  in  Florida,"  "  New  York  from  Conununipaw,"  and  "After  a  Thaw." 
It  is  to  Mr.  Moran's  skilled  pencil  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  superb  illustrations 
on  wood  that  adorn  the  reports  of  both  Hayden's  and  Powell's  explorations  and  the 
most  spirited  recent  engravings  of  Rocky  mountain  scenery.  "The  Wonders  of  the 
Yellowstone,"  which  have  been  illustrated  in  chromo  by  L  Prang  &  Co.,  are  from  his 
water-color  sketches.  Mv.  Moran's  style  is  marked  neither  by  over-care  nor  by  careless- 
ness of  finish.  In  the  "After  a  Thaw/'  a  locomotive  on  the  flushed  flats  of  New  Jersey, 
seen  through  a  spring  mist,  becomes  a  picture  of  poetic  beauty. 

MORATA,  Olympia  Fulvia,  1526-55;  b.  Ferrara;  was  carefully  educated,  and 
became  an  accomplished  classical  scholar.  She  i-;  said  to  have  given  lectures  on  classi- 
cal subjects  at  Ferrara  in  her  16th  year.  She  afterward  married  a  German  physician 
named  Andreas  Grunthler,  and  was"  converted  to  Protestantism.  In  1553  margrave 
Albert  of  Brandenburg  pillaged  Schweinfurt,  where  sh,e  was  living,  and  she  lost  lier 
library,  and  was  forced  to  tak3  refuge  in  Hammelburg.  Grunthler  was  ])resently 
appointed  a  professor  at  Heidelberg,  where  she  went  to  reside.  She  published  many 
poems,  written  in  Greek  or  Latin. 

MORATIN,  Nicolas  Fernandez  de.  1737-80;  b.  Madrid;  a  fiiend  of  Montiano.  the 
restorer  of  classical  tragedy  in  Spain.  Following  the  example  of  Montiano  and  Luzan, 
he  attempted  to  reform  the  drama,  and  to  purge  it  of  romanticism.  In  1762  he  pub- 
lished three  discourses  against  the  older  drama,  under  the  title  of  DcpengaDos  nl  Ttairo 
JuspaFiol.  In  these  discourses  he  bitterly  attacked  the  old  characteristic  Avtos  Sacrnivfn- 
iales,  which  were  suppressed  by  the  government  in  1765.  In  the  same  year  that  the  di?^- 
courses  appeared  he  wrote  a  comedy,  LdPentimetra,  in  the  French  manner:  neither  this, 
nor  his  tradgedy  Lncrecin,  was  represented,  on  account  of  the  strong  prejudice  tlien  pre- 
vailing in  Spain  against  French  innovations.  In  1770  he  succeeded  in  having  his 
tragedy  of  Ilormennda  produced  on  the  stage,  and  it  was  favorably  received.  He  wrote 
but  one  more  tragedy,  Guzman  el  Bueiie,  which  was  never  performed.  Before  tlii^.  he 
had  turned  his  talents  in  the  direction  in  which  he  was  to  do  his  best  work,  and  had 
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published,  in  170-1.  a  oollcoJion  of  vorso.^  called /7/ P-tV^T,  Tliis  was  followed  the  next 
year  by  J)i(uni,  a  didactic  poem  on  the  chase.  His  most  important  work,  a  historical 
epic  called  Lax  JSdves  de  Cortes  l)it<truid<us,  appeared  the  sanie  year.  Moiatin  at  first 
practiced  law,  but  was  afterward  made  professor  of  poetry  in  the  imperial  college  at 
Madrid,  He  formed  a  club,  which  met  at  Madrid  and  considered  the  productions  of 
contemporary  literature.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  chief  scholars  and  authors 
of  Spain. — Cadahalso,  Ayala,  Montiano,  the  botanist  Ortega,  and  Fajardo,  the  translator 
of  Bullou.     His  posthumous  works  were  published  by  his  sou  Leaudro,  in  1821. 

MORAVIANS  {(tntc),  so  named  because  Moravia  was  at  one  time  their  principal 
seat,  existed  as  a  body  of  Christians — I.  From  the  time  of  John  Huss,  about  the  mid- 
middle  of  the  15th  c,  when  they  were  more  commonly  called  the  Bohemian  brethren. 
In  1456  some  members  of  a  parish  in  Prague,  wishing  for  their  own  personal  welfare  to 
escape  from  the  corruption  of  the  national  church,  withdrew,  by  permission  obtained 
from  the  regent  of  Bohemia  through  the  intervention  of  their  priest,  to  an  estate  called 
Lititz,  on  the  eastern  frontier,  that  had  been  desolated  by  war  and  was  thinly  inhabited. 
Their  object  was  not  to  form  a  new  sect,  but  to  continue  the  reformation  which  Huss 
l)ad  commenced,  limiting  their  efforts,  however,  to  the  society  formed  among  themselves 
within  the  national  church,  the  members  of  which  were  pledged  to  adliere  to  the  Bible 
as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  to  maintain  a  scriptural  discipline,  and  in 
administering  the  Lord's  supper  to  employ  the  exact  words  of  Christ  without  attempting 
any  explanation  of  them.  In  1457  they  adopted  a  statement  of  their  principles  and  com- 
mitted it  to  the  care  and  administration  of  28  elders.  They  assumed  at  first  the  title  of 
Brethren  and  JSisters  of  the  Law  of  Christ,  afterward  shortening  it  to  The  Brethren.  Still 
later  the  Avell-known  Latin  title  Unitam  Fratritm,  Unity  of  the  Brethren,  came  into  use, 
and  is  now  their  official  designation.  Gregory  the  patriarch  presided  over  them,  and 
some  of  the  priests  of  the  national  church  ministered  to  them.  Their  influence  rapidly 
extended  through  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Their  elders  made  their  principles  known. 
and  received  many  earnest  inquirers  into  fellowship.  In  14G1  they  suffered  persecution, 
notwithstanding  which  they  continued  to  grow.  In  1464  three  of  the  elders  were 
intrusted  with  a  special  supervision  of  their  affairs,  and  received  written  instructions  for 
their  guidance.  In  this  document  they  say,  "  AVe  are,  above  all,  agreed  to  continue, 
througli  grace,  sound  in  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  to  be  established  in  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  God,  to  maintain  the  bond  of  love  among  each  other,  and  to 
have  our  hope  in  the  living  God.  We  will  show  this  both  in  word  and  deed,  assist  each 
other  in  the  spirit  of  love,  live  honestly,  stud}^  to  be  meek,  quiet,  humble,  sober,  and 
patient,  and  thus  to  testify  to  others  that  we  have  in  truth  a  sound  faith,  genuine  love, 
and  a  sure  and  certain  hope."  To  these  principles  they  have  ever  remained  true.  Tluy 
have  manifested  their  faith  by  their  works,  and  have  diligently  maintained  script\jial 
discipline.  Their  confessions  of  faith  lune  always  magnified  the  importance  of  practical 
C-hristianit}',  and  in  their  churches  they  have  required  evidence  of  personal  piety,  not 
the  mere  tissent  to  a  creed.  In  separating  from  the  nalicmal  church  and  ordaining  a 
ministry  for  themselves  they  sought  divine  guidance  by  patient  waiting,  fasting,  and 
prayer,  and  last  of  all  by«the  use  of  the  lot.  In  1467  three  men  were  appointed,  again 
by  lot,  to  the  ministry,  who  were  ordained  first  by  their  own  presbyters,  in  accordance 
with  what  they  believed  had  been  the  practice  in  apostolic  times,  and  secondly  as  bishops 
by  Waldensian  bishops,  that  they  might  also  conform  to  the  custom  of  the  chuichcs  in 
the  age  after  the  apostles,  besides  gaining  thus  a  nim'stry  that  Avould  be  universrdly 
acknowledged.  After  this  their  numbers  "increased  rapidly  in  all  parts  of  Boh(>mia  and 
Moravia.  Differences  of  opinion  concerning  discipline  caus(d  them  internal  trouble, 
1480-94;  and  grievous  i)ersecutions,  1468  and  1508,  came  upon  thein  from  without. 
The  national  cluirch  united  with  the  Boman  Catholics  to  exterminate  them  by  means  of 
imprisonment,  spoliation,  torture,  and  death.  But  again  "the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was 
tiie  seed  of  the  church."  The  persecutions  came  to'an  end,  and  the  brethren  renewc.l 
their  numbers  and  their  strength.  "When  the  reformation  in  the  16th  c.  began,  they 
were  in  a  flourishing  condition,  having  churches  in  400  parishes  with  at  least  200,000 
members,  among  whom  w(;re  included  some  of  high  rank  and  influence.  Tlujy  used 
tlK.'ir  own  hymn-book,  catechism,  confession  of  faith,  and  j)rinting-presses  for  multi])ly- 
uvx  Tiiljles  and  evangelical  books.  They  were  therefore  truly,  as  they  have  been  called, 
"reformers  before  the  reformation."  Yet,  in  full  accordance  with  their  character,  they 
hailed  the  new  movement  with  joy,  entering  into  conference  first  Avith  IjUther,  and 
afterward  with  the  Swiss  reformers.  This  fellowship  was  helpful  to  all  parties.  Tlie 
doctrinal  system  of  the  ^loravians  was  improved,  and  discipline  and  union  among  the 
reformers  were  promoted.  The;  brethren  establi.-lied  themselves  in  Poland,  1549,  diuMng 
the  persecution  inflicted  on  them  b}^  Ferdinand  I.  Large  numbers  of  them,  banished 
from  Bohemia,  removed  to  East  Pru.-sia.  and  thence  one  of  them,  George  Israel,  went  to 
Poland,  where  he  preached  witli  great  success.  In  1557  the  Polish  churches  were 
received  into  tlie  union.  Rudolph  II.,  1009,  in  comyfliance  with  the  demands  of  hjs 
barons,  granted  a  charter  which  secured  religious  liberty  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  An 
evangelical  consistory  was  formed  at  Piague  in  which  the  brethren  as  a  legally  acknowl- 
edged church  were  iei)resented  by  one  of  their  Itishops.  In  1619  the  Bohemian  revolu- 
tion caused  by  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  II.  changed  the  face  of  reHgious  aff'airs,  and 
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developed  into  the  Tliirl3'-3-Gars  war,  during  which  Bohemia  and  Moravia  were  hroiight 
into  subjection  to  Roman  Catholic  power.  In  1621  the  king,  having  put  to  death  many 
Protestant  nobles,  began  wliat  was  called  the  anti-rcformalion.  Commissioners,  aided 
l)y  Jesuits  and  soldiers,  went  through  the  country  to  force  tlie  people  back  to  the  Roman 
church.  Many  laid  down  their  lives;  80,000  families  left  tlie  country,  and  the  rest  of 
the  people  were  driven  into  an  outward  subjection.  The  Moravians,  thus  banislied  from 
tlieir  homes,  re-appeared  in  other  lands.  About  100  new  parishes  were  organized  in 
Prussia,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  'ilicy  had  cherished  the  hope  of  returning  to  their  own 
countries  at  the  termination  of  the  war.  iiut  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia  tliese  countries 
were  not  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty.  Eight  years  after  that  peace, 
Iheir  settlement  in  Poland  was  broken  up  by  war  between  that  country  and  Sweden. 
The  members  of  their  council  were  scattered,  and  their  parishes  were  transferred  to  the 
Reformed  chm-ch.  For  more  than  half  a  century  theii-  visible  organization  ceased  to 
exist;  only  its  hidden  seed  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  remained.  But  their  bishop,  Amos 
Comenius,  as  if  prophetically  assured  of  their  future  re-appearance,  published  a  new 
edition  of  their  history,  doctrines,  and  discipline;  commended  them  to  the  care  of  the 
English  church,  and  formed  plans  for  preserving  tlieir  episcopacy  by  consecrating 
clergymen  of  the  Reformed  church,  with  which  they  had  been  united  in  Poland. 

11.  The  reneAced  Moravian  Church. — In  1722  some  of  the  "  hidden  seed"  was  revealed 
by  the  escape  of  several  families  from  Moravia  under  the  lead  of  Christian  David.  By 
invitation  of  count  Zinzendoi-f  they  settled  on  his  domain  of  Berthelsdorf,  in  Saxony, 
and  within  seven  years  about  300  others  luiving  joined  them  from  Bohemia  and  IMoravia, 
tliey  built  a  town  which  they  named  Hennhut,  "  the  watch  of  the  Lord,"  and  whicli 
was  soon  strengthened  by  the  coming  of  religious  men  from  other  parts  of  Germany. 
V/ithln  this  colony  the  Moravian  church  was  formally  renewed  by  the  introduction  of 
the  ancient  discipline  which  Comenius  iiad  reprinted,  and  in  the  consecration  of  a  new 
bisi)()[)  by  the  liands  of  the  two  surviving  bishops  among  the  clergymen  of  the  Reformeil 
church.  While  the  ancient  church  thus  entered  on  a  new  life,  as  many  pei'sons  of  vari- 
ous views  united  with  it  from  different  parts  of  Germany,  and  as  count  Zinzendorf  also 
liad  some  peculiar  opinions,  tlie  new  development  differed  somewhat  from  the  old. 
Count  Zinzendorf  having  become  the  leading  bishop,  strove,  in  rebuilding  the  cliurch, 
to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  national  church,  in  communion  with  which  he 
liad  been  born.  In  carrying  out  his  views  he  established  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
in  Great  Britain,  and  America,  strictly  Moravian  settlements,  where  the  vanity  and  irre- 
ligion  of  the  world  were  to  be  shut  out.  a  high  standard  of  spiritual  life  was  to  be  main- 
tained, and  only  brethren  were  to  hold  real  estate.  These  Moravian  settlements  were 
designed  to  be  as  leaven  throughout  Christendom.  Among  them  a  merely  nominal  pro- 
fession of  Cliristiauity  was  not  to  be  known;  but  all  the  inhabitants  M'cre  to  be  sincere 
followers  of  Ciirist.  This  ideal  was  for  a  long  time  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  with  very 
great  success.  Besides  these  exclusive  settlements  they  had  in  Great  Britain  and 
America  some  churches  of  a  more  general  character.  For  a  time  fanaticism  and  extrav- 
agance threatened  great  injury  to  tlieir  settlements  and  churches  in  Europe;  but  the 
timely  efforts  of  Zinzendorf  and  his  helpers  were  successful  in  checking  the  evil.  Their 
salutary  intinence  extended  far  beyond  their  own  bounds,  "^riiey  contributed  greatly  to 
increase  John  Wesley's  power;  imparted  to  Schleiermncher  the  love  to  Christ  which 
gave  character  to  his  whole  life;  afforded  places  of  refuge  for  true  Christianity  during 
the  prevalence  of  German  rationalism;  educated  in  their  schools  large  numbers  of  young 
persons  belonging  to  other  denominations;  started  a  great  home  missionary  work;  and 
engaged  with  pre-eminent  zeal  in  establishing  missions  in  heathen  lands.  There  are 
still  15  exclusively  Moravian  settlements  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  four  in  Great 
Britain.  In  these  the  members  are  divided  into  seven  classes  called  choirs:  the  mar- 
ried, the  widowed,  the  unmarried  men,  the  unmarried  women,  the  boys,  the  girls,  and 
little  children.  In  each  village  there  is  a  Brethren's  house  for  the  unmarried  men,  who 
live  together  and  carry  on  trades;  a  Sisters'  house,  wdiere  the  unmarried  women  have 
iheir  homes  and  are  supplied  with  work  suited  to  them;  and  a  Widows'  home,  where  all 
of  that  class  are  pi'ovided,  at  moderate  cost,  with  all  things  needed  for  their  comfort,  and 
where  the  poorest  can  live  respectably.  The  spiritual  affairs  are  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Elders'  conference,  while  financial  and  municipal  matters  are  managed  by 
the  board  of  overseers.  Until  lately  real  estate  could  be  held  only  by  Moravians,  but 
changes  in  this  rule  are  in  progress  which  will  probably  result  in  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  exclusive  system. 

HI.  The  Moravian  Church  in  America. — Moravian  emigrants  went  to  Georgia  in  1705; 
but  tive  years  afterward,  when  troubles  arose  betweenthat  colony  and  Spain,  they 
removed  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they  built  the  towns  of  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth. 
These  and  some  smaller  settlements  adopted  th6  exclusive  plan  and  even  communism  in 
labor.  "  The  lands  were  the  property  of  the  church,  and  the  farms  and  various  depart- 
ments of  mechanical  industry  were  stocked  by  it  and  worked  for  its  benefit.  In  return 
the  church  provided  tlie  inhabitants  with  all  tlie  necessaries  of  life.  Those  however  who 
had  means  of  their  own  retained  them.  There  was  no  common  treasury."  This  system, 
which  was  called  the  "  Econom}^"  existed  for  20  years,  during  wliich  time  it  produced 
great  results.  Each  member  of  it  was  pledged  to"  devote  his  time  and  poAvcrs  in  what- 
ever direction  they  could  be  best  applied  for  the  spread  of  tlie  gospel.     By  this  means 
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there  wcot  forth  a  succession  of  missionaries  through  the  colonies  and  ;\:nong  tlic 
Indians,  preaching  salvation  by  Christ,  Avhile  the  \vork  at  home  of  farmers  and  mechan- 
ics provided  for  their  support.  Though  tlie  Economy  was  of  short  duration,  the 
exclusive  foreign  policy  ^vas  continued  80  yea  is.  But  toward  tlie  middle  of  the 
present  century  it  was  gradually  nu)dilicd,  and  has  now  been  set  aside.  The  Unilas 
Fratrum  is  divided  into  "three  i)rovinccs,  the  German,  British,  and  American,  which  are 
independent  in  local  alfairs,  but  form  one  organization  for  the  control  of  doctrine,  disci- 
pline, ritual,  and  foreign  missions.  The  provincial  synods  meet  at  fixed  times,  and  pro- 
vide for  all  matters  of  administration  among  themselves.  At  intervals  of  ten  or  iwelve 
years  the  general  synod  of  the  whole  body  is  held  at  Ilerrnhut  in  Saxony.  It  consists  of 
liine  delegates  from  each  province,  of  dclegiites  from  the  foreign  missions,  and  of  ccr- 
tiiin  ex  ({pkio  UK'mbers.  It  elects  a  bonrd  of  Iwelve  bishops  lo  oversee  the  whole  church 
in  general  matters,  and  to  superintend  the  foreign  mi^sions,  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
general  synod  in  1879  the  number  of  members  reported  from  the  various  provinces  w;is 
over  30.000,  and  of  missionaries  and  their  children  400.  In  all  the  provinces  they  havt* 
about  no  boarding-schools  designed  for  young  people  not  connected  with  the  denomina- 
tion, and  containing  annually  about  2,500  i)upiis.  The  work  of  foreign  missions  was 
commenced  almost  simultaneously  with  the  building  of  Herrnhut,  and  since  that  tiiiK} 
about  2.5tO  missionaries  have  been  sent  out  and  su.stnined  by  the  labor  of  the  members 
remaining  at  home.  At  the  present  time  they  have  missions  in  17  provinces  distributed 
over  the  world. 

MORA'WA,  river  in  Austria.     Sec  March. 

MORA  WOOD,  a  dark  timber  from  a  Guiana  tree,  the  dlmorphandra  mora,  or  moral 
cxcelsa  of  the  order  Icf/ujiunoscv.     It  is  brought  to  Europe  for  shipbuilding  purpose. 

MORAY,  Eaiil  op,  See  Murray,  ante. 

MORAZAN',  Francisco,  1799-1843;  b.  in  Honduras,  his  father  being  of  Corsican 
descent.  At  an  early  age  he  began  to  be  active  in  the  Iroubled  politics  of  Cential  Amer- 
ica, and  when  but  25  years  old  was  made  secret ary-uen era  1  of  Honduras;  and  soon  after, 
having  shown  himself  both  a  good  soldier  and  a  keen  statesman,  he  was  elected  governor 
of  the  state.  At  that  time  the  liberal  parly  was  in  power,  but  constant  insurrections  w^ere 
incited  by  the  reactionaiy  factions.  These  factions  Morazan  met  with  firm  military 
measures,*  and  in  1829  drove  them  out  from  the  city  of  Gualemala,  a  service  rewarded  ])y 
the  congress  witii  the  title  of  "  saviour  of  the  republic."  From  this  time  until  1832  he  w;is 
commnnder-in-chief  of  the  forces  and  intrusted  with  extraordinary  powders.  He  us(>d 
his  authority  in  ridding  the  country  of  the  curse  of  monasticism,  abolished  convents  and 
tithes,  and  had  the  boldness  to  expel  the  archbishop  of  the  diocese  and  other  church 
dignitaries.  In  1832  he  repelled  an  invasion  from  Mexico  headed  by  Arce,  a  foimer 
president,  and  consented  to  accept  the  presidency,  which  up  to  that  time  he  had  refused. 
But  he  had  undcirrated  the  power  of  the  church;  the  i^revalence  of  the  cholera  gave  the 
priests  a  pretense  to  intlame  the  minds  of  their  most  ignorant  devotees,  mostly  Indians, 
Avilh  preposterous  tales  of  poisoning  and  the  "vengeance  of  heaven."  A  general  rising- 
took  place,  Morazan  was  overpowered,  and,  in  1840,  compelled  to  flee  to  Chili.  In  1842 
he  went  to  Costa  Rica  and  was  made  governor  without  opposition.  Still  adhering  to  the 
idea  of  federation  of  the  states  of  Central  Amei'ica  he  soon  lost  his  popularity;  again  a 
sudden  insurrection  Avas  incited  and  Morazan  fell  a  victim,  being  court-martialed  and 
shot  on  Sept.  15,  the  anniversary  of  the  federation  in  1823  of  the  five  independent  states. 

MORDECAI,  Alfred,  b.  N.  C. ,  1800;  graduated  at  AYest  Point  in  1823.  and  re- 
mained there  the  two  following  years  as  professor  of  philosophy,  nnd  engineering. 
In  1855  he  was  sent  by  the  government  lo  the  Criuica  as  a  member  of  the  military  com- 
mission, and  his  I'cport  was  published  by  congress  in  1800.  Since  1862  he  has  been  as- 
sistant engineer  of  the  Mexico  and  Pacific  railroad.  He  is  the  author  of  several  technical 
works,  the  chief  of  which  is  an  Ordnaiice  MaiaiuL 

]M()RDY1NS.  a  people  in  e.  Russia,  between  the  Oka  and  Volga  rivers.  They  be- 
long to  the  Volgaic  division  of  the  Finns.  Their  number  is  estimated  at  400,000.  -V 
grammar  of  their  language  was  published  by  AhlquisL  at  St.  Petersburg,  1871. 

MORE,  Hfnry,  D.D.,  1614-87;  b.  Grantlnim.  Lincolnshire,  Eng. ;  stndied  nt  Eton. 
where  beside  his  regular  studies  hv.  spent  nuu-ii  time  in  reading  the  philosophicMl  works 
of  Aristotle  and  Julius  Scaliger;  entercMl  Christ  college,  (-ambridge,  at  the  age  of  17,  and 
graduated  in  1635.  During  all  iiis  colhige  course  he  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  to 
pliilosoph3%  saying  to  some  one,  "  I  immersed  myself  over  head  luid  c.-irs  in  the  study  of 
philosophy,  promising  a  most  wotulerful  liappiness  to  myself  in  it."  He  found  no  rest 
to  his  mind  in  any  system,  but  became  more  and  more  perplexed  and  skeptical,  until  he 
came  to  the  writings  of  Plato  nnd  the  Platonic  wiiters,  and  "  discovei'cd  the  long-looked  for 
treasure  in  th(!  dreamy  pages  of  Marsilius  Ficinus,  Plotinus  and  Trismegislus."  In  1039 
betook  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  becjune  tutor  lo  several  persons  of  distinction. 
He  declined  many  important  offers  in  the  church,  preferring  a  (piic^t  life  at  Cand)ridge 
and  the  study  of  philosopliy  even  to  the  honors  of  a  bishoj^iic  at  £1500  a  year.  He 
resigned  the  rectory  of  Ingoldsby  in  1642.  declined  the  mastership  of  his  own  college  in 
1654,  and  though  he  accepted  a  i)r(>bend  in  tin;  church  of  Gloucester  in  1675.  lie  soon 
resigned  it.     In  1640  he  published  P^ychozoin  or  the,  Firat  part  <>f  tlie  Sang  of  the  Soul,  con- 
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tdining  a  Chridlano-Plaionical  display  of  life.  This  was  reprinted  in  1647,  and  with  some 
additional  pieces  under  tlie  title  of  the  Pkilosopldcal  Poems.  His  next  work  was  Conjec- 
tura  CabaUstica,  and  the  Phllosophim  Teutonicm  Gensura,  at  the  request  of  Lady  Conwav, 
a  noted  disciple  of  William  Penn,  He  secxired  her  friendship,  and  received  from  her  a 
leg-acy  of  £400,  whicli  he  devoted  to  private  cliarity.  In  1671  he  published  Encldmlium 
MetaphysicAini,  in  which  he  inveighed  against  Carlesianism.  His  other  principal  works 
are  Ericliiridion  Ethicum  Metaphysicam;  The  Mystery  of  Iniquity ;  A  Key  to  thelietelation.; 
An  Apology  for  Descartes;  The  Inimortaliiy  of  the  Soul;  EntJinsiasmus  Triuraphatiis ;  ihe 
Mystery  of  Godliness,  which  for  20  years  had  a  gi'eat  sale.  £300  were  left  by  an  admirer 
of  liis  works  to  have  some  of  More's  pieces  translated  into  Latin,  which  led  the  autliorto 
publish  all  his  worlcs  in  Latin  in  "d  folio  vols,  in  1679.  His  last  work  Mcdela  3Iundi  he  did 
not  live  to  tinish.  The  greater  number  of  his  works  appeared  in  English  under  the  title 
of  A  Collection  of  several  PJdlosopltical  Wrilings,  folio.  2'lte  Life  of  the  Learned  and  I^ions 
Br.  Henry  More  was  written  ])y  the  Rev.  Ricliard  Ward.  Though  a  mystical  philosoplier, 
lie  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  power,  profound  learning,  and  rare  excellence  of 
character.  He  was  one  of  the  first  fellows  of  the  roj'al  society,  and  was  a  correspondent 
of  Descartes 

MOREAU  DE  SAINT  MERY,  Mederic  Louis  :^lte,  17o0-]819;  b.  in  the  isle  o^^ 
Martinique;  educated  in  Paris;  commenced  life  as  an  advocate,  and  not  long  after 
returned  to  his  native  island  to  practice  his  profession;  amassed  a  fortune,  and  was 
charged  by  the  French  government  to  prepare  a  civil  code  for  the  French  islands,  which 
was  published  under  the  title,  Lois  et  constitutions  des  colonies  francaises  de  VAmeriqvc. 
de  1550  rt  1785.  Named  president  of  the  electors  of  Paris  in  July,  1789;  member  of  the  con- 
srlluent  assembl}'  for  Martinique  in  1790;  a  refugee  to  the  United  States,  after  the  dom.i- 
nance  of  the  Jacobins  in  Paris;  there  became  a  bookseller;  was  called  to  Ponaparle's  coun- 
cil of  state  in  1809;  administrator  of  the  states  of  Parma,  Plaisance.  and  Guastalla,  in  1802, 
and  there  fell  into  disgrace  for  lack  of  energy  against  a  militia  revolt.  In  1806  he  was 
granted  an  audience  by  Napoleon,  and  said  to  him:  "Sire,  I  do  not  ask  to  be  recom- 
pensed for  my  probity,  I  ask  onlj'  for  its  toleration."  He  became  very  poor  afterward, 
until  1817,  when  Louis  XVIII.  granted  him  a  handsome  pension.  His  published  works 
are  Pescriptloii  de  la  pariie  espagnole  de  Sa-i/it  Pominigne  and  Desci'iptwn  de  la  partie 
frangaise  de  Saint  Dominique,  both  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1796-97-98. 

MOREHEAD,  James  T.,  1797-1854;  b.  Ky. ;  educated  at  the  Transylvania  university, 
and  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  served  a  number  of  terms  in  the  legislature  and  was  elected 
lieutentant-governor  in  1832.  He  was  governor  1834-oG,  and  U.  S.  senator  from  Kentucky 
1841-47.     He  published  in  1846  a  work  on  Practice  and  Proceedings  at  Law. 

MOREHOUSE,  a  parish  in  n.  Louisiana,  adjoining  Arkansas,  bounded  on  tlie  s.e.  byj 
the  BfBuf  Bayou  river,  on  the  w,  by  the  Ouacliita  river,  and  drained  by  the  Eceuf  bayou 
and  Bartholomew  bayou;  pop.  '80,  14,203 — 14,111  of  American  birth,  10.662  colored. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  and  heavily  wooded  with  oak,  pine,  cj'press,  and  other  trees. 
The  soil  is  rich;  the  principal  productions  are  Indian  corn,  cotton,  and  sweet-potatoes, 
Capital,  Bastrop. 

MORELL',  John  D.,  b.  England,  1815;  studied  philosophy,  upon  which  hehasAvrit- 
ten  a  number  of  books.  His  Historical  and  Critical  View  of  the  Speculative  Philohphy  of 
/i/'z/ro/^d  appeared  in  1840;  PJdlosopliy  of  Religion,  1849;  and  Elements  of  Pscychology,  185o. 

^lORE'LOS  Y  PARON,  Jose  Maria,  1780-1815;  b.  in  New  Mexico;  curate  of  a 
village  in  Vailadolid.  The  insurrection  against  Spanish  rule  was  headed  by  Hidalgo, 
and  to  this  movement  Morelos  joined  himself  in  1810,  and  received  a  commission  as 
capt.gen.  of  the  s.w.  provinces.  His  first  great  exploit  was  the  capture  of  Acapulco. 
Avhere  a  large  body  of  regular  troops  was  suiprised  and  routed  by  a  few  hundred  insur- 
gents, mostly  negroes.  This  victory  was  preceded  and  follow(  d  ])y  mnny  gallant  and 
well-planned  movements;  but  when  in  18fo  he  determined  on  the  attack  of  Vailadolid, 
conlrary  to  the  advice  of  his  next  in  command,  Matamoros  (q.v.),  he  undertook  a  task 
be^^ond  his  strength.  There,  after  a  fierce  contest,  his  forces  were  rout(  d,  and  after  sus- 
taining for  some  time  an  unequal  strug'gle,  he  was  captured,  tried,,  and  put  to  death. 

MORE'TO  Y  CABA'NA,  Agustin,  1600-69:  b.  Spain.  Little  is  known  of  Ins  life. 
He  wrote  many  plaj^s,  some  religious,  as  The  Most  Eortunate  Brothers;  or  heroic,  like 
The  Brave  Just'iciary'of  Castile;  but  the  majority,  "comedies  of  cloak  and  sword,"  in  the 
old  Spanish  manner.  His  best  drama.  Disdain  met  with  Disdain,  is  founded  on  Lope's 
Mirarles  of  Contempt,  and  was  in  its  turn  imitated  by  Moliere  in  the  Princeyse  d' Elide. 
The  Don  Diego  of  his  play  of  that  name  has  become  the  Spanish  type  and  synonym  for 
a  coxcomb. 

MOREY  FORGERY,  an  event  of  the  presidential  campaign  of  1880,  when  James  A. 
Garfield,  the  republican  c;uuli(late  for  president.  Avas  charged  with  having  written  a 
letter  favoring  Chinese  immigration  in  the  inlei'cst  of  a  supply  of  cheap  laborers.  The 
letter,  purporting  to  be  addressed  to  "  H.  L.  jMorey,  Lvnn,  Mass.,"  was  made  public  in 
a  New  York  paper,  Oct.  20.  1880;  and  on  the  22d  what  purported  to  be  a  fac  simile  in 
lithograph  or  photo-cngi'aving  process  fron\  the  original  letter,  was  publisluHl  in  tlic 
s.-mie  paper.  On  Oct.  23  Mr.  Garfield,  in  two  letters  from  Ohio,  which  were  promptly 
made  public,  denoimccd  the  letter  to  Morey  as  "  a  bold  forgery  both  in  its  language  and 
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sentiment;"  and  denied  that  he  liad  ever  heard  of  tlie  existenee  of  sucli  a  person  as  II.  L. 
Morey.  The  nian;iij:;ers  of  the  demoeratic  cainiiaign  refused  credence  to  Mr.  Gartiekl's 
denial,  and  circulated  an  immense  nund)er  of  copies  of  the  original  "  letter;"  producing 
a  profound  impres>iou  throughout  the  country,  particuhuiy  on  the  Pacilic  coast.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  "  letter,"  now  conceded  to  liave  been  a  forgery  by  some  hand 
undisclosed  as  yet  (Mar.,  ISSl),  turned  tiie  vote  of  California  in  favor  of  the  democratic 
candidate  for  the  presidency. 

S  3I()RGAGXI.  Giovanni  Battista,  1G82-1771;  b.  Italy;  studied  medicine  at  Bologna, 
and  physics  and  com])arative  anatomy  at  Padua  and  Venice.  In  1700  he  published 
Adcersaria  Aimtomictf,  a  treatise  of  marked  oiiginality,  and  6  years  later  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  tiie  theory  of  piiysic  at  Padua.  In  1719  he  published  complete  his  coik^clion 
of  Kpistolce  Anato})ucti',  containing  his  observations  for  niariy  years.  His  great  work,  De 
Scdibus  et  Cdiisi^  Morhorinn  per  Anutoinen  I/id<(f//if/{<,  which  appeared  in  1701,  is  still  an 
authority  on  pathology.  3Iorgagni  was  a  man  of  vast  learning  in  other  branches,  and  in 
medicine  he  performed  much  the  same  service  for  pathology  that  Haller  did  for 
physiology. 

MORGAN,  a  co.  in  n.  Alabama,  s.  of  the  Tennessee  river;  720  sq.m.;  pop.  12,187 — 
12,082  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  irregular  and  mountainous.  The  soil  in  most 
portions  is  rich,  and  good  crops  of  Indian  corn,  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  and  oats  are 
grown.  Considerable  molasses  is  made  from  sorghum.  A  portion  is  watered  by  Flint 
river.  It  is  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston,  and  tSouth  and  North  Alabama  railroads. 
Co.  seat,  Somerville. 

MORGAN,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Georgia,  drained  by  the  Appalaclie  and  Oconee  rivers 
and  their  branches;  450  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  14,034 — 9.788  colored;  intersected  b}'^  the  Georgia 
railroad.  The  surface  is  level  or  undulating,  parti}'  covered  with  forests  and  very  fertile. 
Cotton,  corn,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  the  staples.  Limestone  and  granite  are  found ; 
there  are  several  saw-mills  a/id  tanneries. 

MORGAN,  a  co.  in  w.  Illinois,  s.e.  of  the  Illinois  river;  550  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  28,463— 
23,805  of  American  birth.  It  is  mostly  prairie,  with  occasional  small  tracts  of  timber. 
The  soil  is  deep  and  rich,  and  produces  immense  quantities  of  corn,  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  which  amounts  to  null  ions  of  bushels.  Wheat  and  oats  are  also  grown  in  abun- 
dance. There  are  large  numbers  of  sheep,  and  wool -growing  is  cultivated  with  success. 
The  chief  manufacture  is  carriages;  next  in  importance  are  agricultural  tools,  and 
machinery,  flour,  harnesses,  and  furniture.  The  Wabash,  Chicago  and  Alton,  Rock 
Island,  Rockford  and  Peoria,  Pekin  and  Jacksonville  railroads  pass  through  it.  Co. 
seat,  Jacksonville. 

MORGAN,  a  co.  in  central  Indiana;  453  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  18,899—18,602  of  American 
birth.  The  surface  is  level  in  the  n.,  but  more  irregular  in  the  south.  The  soil  is  rich, 
and  produces  immense  quantities  of  Indian  corn,  besides  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  and 
potatoes.  There  are  large  numbers  of  cattle,  and  wool  is  exported.  The  White  river 
and  Mill  and  White  Lick  creeks  flow  through  it.  There  is  a  heavy  growth  of  timber. 
The  Indianapolis  and  Vincennes,  and  Fairland,  Frauldand  and  Martinsville  railroads 
cross  it.     Co.  seat,  Martinsville. 

MORGAN,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Kentucky,  having  a  range  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  for  its 
e.  boundary,  drained  by  the  Licking  river,  forming  a  part  of  its  n.w.  border;  830  sq.m,; 
])op.  '80,  8,455 — 8,451  of  American  birth,  33  colored.  Its  surface  is  rough  and  hilly,  a 
large  proportion  covered  with  forests  of  beech,  cedar,  hemlock,  laurel,  holly,  etc.  Its 
mineral  products  are  iron,  bituminous  coal,  alum  and  copperas,  and  oil  springs  appear 
in  some  sections.  Its  valleys  are  fertile,  producing  grain,  potatoes,  tobacco,  wool,  and 
dairy  products.     Some  attention  is  paid  to  stock  raising.     Co.  seat,  West  Liberty. 

MORGAN,  a  CO.  in  central  Missouri;  600  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  10,134— 9,399  of  American- 
birth.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  hilly,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  chief  products  are- 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  oats.  Poik  and  cattle  are  also  staples.  Bituminous  coal,  lead, 
and  limestone  are  found.  Tiie  f^)unty  is  drained  by  the  Osage  and  Landne  river.  There- 
are  extensive  forests  of  elm,  wild  cherry,  oak.  hickory,  and  ash.  The  Missouri  Pacific 
railroad  runs  along  the  u.  border.     Co.  seat,  Versailles. 

MORGAN,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Ohio,  on  both  sides  of  the  Muskingum  river;  360  sq.m.;  pop. 
'80,  20,074 — 341  foreign.  The  surface  is  uneven  iind  diversified.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
the  principal  crops  are  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  oats,  and  potatoes.  The  growing  of  wool 
is  an  important  industry.  There  are  extensive  deposits  of  salt.  There  are  a  number  of 
flour  mills,  tanneries,  currying  shops,  salt  manufactories,  and  carriage  shops.  Co.  seat, 
McConnellsville. 

MORGAN,  a  co,  in  n.e.  Tennessee,  watered  by  Emer}'  and  Obie's  rivers;  640  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  5,156 — 286  colored.  The  surface  is  irregular  and  inountainous,  belonging  to 
the  Cumberland  table-land.  Much  of  it  is  covered  with  a  hr'avy  growth  of  oak,  pine, 
and  chestnut.  There  are  extensive  deposits  of  bituminous  coal.  The  staples  are  Indian 
corn,  oats,  grass,  tobacco,  and  butter.  It  is  on  the  Cincinnati  Southern  railroad.  Co. 
seat,  Wartburg. 
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MORGAN,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Utah;  600  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  9,266—8,243  of  Amoricau  birth. 
The  surface  is  irregukir  and  mountainous.  The  soil  is  not  hugely  cultivated,  but  pro- 
duces some  barley  and  wheat.  Gold  is  found  in  paying  quantities,  and  coal  and  iron  are 
known  to  exist.     The  Union  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  it.     Co.  seat,  Morgan. 

MORGAN,  a  co.  in  West  Va.,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  and  the  Potomac 
river;  375  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,4,315.  Large  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  are  found  within  its 
boundaries.     Co.  sciit,  Bath. 

MORGAN,  Charles  W.,  1790-1853;  b.  Va, ;  entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age, 
and  was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  ship  (Joru^tUution  at  the  time  of  the  engagement  with 
the  men-of-war  Guerrlere  and  Java  in  1813,  when  lie  rendered  sucli  conspicuous  service 
that  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  in  recognition  of  it,  presented  to  him  a  sword.  From 
1841  to  1843  he  commanded  the  Mediterranean  squaUron.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Daniel 
Morgan,  a  brig.gen.  in  the  revolutionaiy  war, 

MORGAN,  Daniel,  1737-1802;  b.  N.  J,  When  17  years  old  he  emigrated  to  Vir- 
ginia, M'here  lie  worked  as  a  farmer  for  some  years.  Next,  he  shared  in  the  perils  of 
Braddock's  expedilion  against  the  Indians,  probably  as  a  wagoner,  and  received  a  wound 
in  his  neck  and  face  that  greatly  disfigured  him.  It  is  stated,  also,  that  during  this  cam- 
paign he  was  unjustly  punished  by  500  lashes  for  some  fancied  indignity  to  an  olhcei-. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  he  was  given  the  command  of  75  men  enlisted  in 
ills  neighborhood,  with  whom  he  rode  to  Boston,  a  distance  of  600  m.,  to  join  the  main 
army,  where  he  was  detached  in  the  expedition  against  Quebec.  In  the  attack  on  that 
city  he  distinguished  himself  by  braveiy  and  courage,  but  he  was  finally  takcm  prisoner. 
After  being  exchanged  he  was  appointed  col.  of  a  Virginia  regiment,  and  further  pro- 
motion rapidly  followed.  In  1780  he  received  a  brig.gen. 's  commission;  was  attached  to 
the  army  in  the  south;  and  won  the  memorable  victoiy  at  Cowpens  over  Tarleton,  for 
wliich  congress  awarded  him  a  gold  medal.  Shortly  afterwards  ill-health  obiig(N.l  him  to 
retire  to  his  farm,  and  he  did  not  become  conspicuous  again  until  the  "  whisky  insurrec- 
tion" in  Pennsjdvania  in  1794,  wdien  he  commanded  the  Virginia  militia  against  it.  After 
this  he  was  a  member  of  congress  from  Virginia  one  term.     Died  at  Winchester,  Va. 

MORGAN,  Edwin  Dennison,  b.  Mass.,  1811.  He  received  a  common  school  educa- 
tion, and  when  about  17  entered  a  business  firm  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  in  1831  became 
a  partner.  In  1836  he  started  a  wholesale  business  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  soon 
acquired  a  hu-ge  fortune.  He  served  as  a  state  senator  1849-53;  was  afterwards  chair- 
man of  the  republican  committee,  and  in  1859  w^as  elected  governor  of  New  York  and 
served  two  terms,  1859-63.  His  administration  v^^as  marked  by  the  introduction  of  sev- 
eral local  reforms,  the  reduction  of  the  state  debt,  and  improved  management  of  the 
canals;  he  also  disi")layed  great  vigor  in  assisting  the  general  government  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war,  and  was  given  the  rank  of  maj. gen.  of  volunteers.  At  the  end  of  his 
term  of  office  he  Avas  elected  U.  S.  senator.  In  1864  President  Lincoln  offered  him  the 
position  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  but  the  honor  was  declined.  Since  that  time  he  has 
remained  in  New  York,  conducting  his  extensive  business,  but  taking  great  interest  in 
politics.  In  1876  he  was  again  the  republican  candidate  for  governor,  but  w^as  defeated 
by  Lucius  Robinson.  He  has  presented  the  sum  of  $100,000  to  the  Union  theological 
seminary,  of  New  York. 

MORGAN,  Geoege  Washington,  b.  Penn.,  1820;  after  serviiig  in  the  Texan  war 
for  independence  in  1836,  he  entered  West  Point,  but  left  v.ithout  graduating,  and  took 
u])  the  study  of  law.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war,  he  raised  a  regiment  of  Ohio 
volunteers,  attached  to  the  command  of  gen.  Taylor.  In  1847  he  was  made  col.  in  the 
regular  army,  and  served  under  gen.  Scott  in  command  of  the  15th  U.  S.  infantry.  For 
gallantry  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  he  was  bi-evetted  brig.gen.  He  was  appointed 
U.  S.  consul  at  Marseilles  in  1855,  and  minister  to  Portugal  in  1858.  In  the  war  of  the 
rebellion,  he  coiumanded  divisions  in  the  army  of  the  Ohio  and  the  army  of  the  Tennes- 
see, but  resiii:ned,  on  account  of  ill  health,  in  1803.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  from 
Ohio  from  1871  to  1875. 

MORGAN,  Sir  Henry  John,  about  1635-00;  V^^^lsh  descent;  trained  to  the  sea  and 
■for  some  time  served  under  Mansfield,  at  whose  death  he  assumed  comm.and  of  a  fleet  of 
twelve  ships,  and  as  an  English  buccaneer  preyed  on  the  commerce  of  the  West  Indies. 
He  carried  Portobello  by  assault,  in  1669  retired  to  Jamaica  with  a  large  fortune,  but  in 
1670  again  took  command  of  a  large  fleet  and  ravaged  the  coast  of  Nicaragua.  The  next 
year  he  marched  upon  the  city  of  Panama,  and  with  less  than  1500  men  captured  and 
burned  the  city.  Peace  having  been  made,  he  visited  England,  was  knighted  by  Charles 
II.,  and  appointed  governor  of  Jamaica,  where  he  died. 

MORGAN,  James  D.,  b.  Mass.  1810;  in  boyhood  shipped  in  tlie  Beverley,  and  barely 
escaped  with  his  life,  as  the  crew  mutinied  and  the  ship  was  burned.  The  boat  in  wdiich 
he  escaped  reached  the  South  American  coast,  and  Morgan  enihired  many  ju-ivalions  and 
hardships  in  returning  home.  He  served  as  captain  in  the  Mexican  war;  when  the  rebel- 
lion broke  out  was  commissioned  lieut.col.  of  the  7th  Illinois  volunteers,  distinguished 
himself  at  New  Madrid  and  Corinth,  and  in  1862  was  ma.de  a  brig.gen.,  and  served  in 
tlie  Tennessee  campaign,  afterwards  commanding  a  division  of  the  14th  corps  in  Sher- 
man's march  to  the  sea. 
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MORGAN,  John  II.,  1826-64;  b.  Ala.;  settled  in  llie  vicinity  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  in 
1830.  He  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  liolding  a  commission  of  1st  liciit.  in 
Marshall's  cavalry,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  IJueiia  Vista.  He  was  afterwards  in 
business  in  Lexington,  manufacturing  bagging,  but  in  1861  attached  himself  to  IJuck- 
ner's  army,  being  in  command  of  the  Lexington  riHes,  wliich  he  afterwards  left,  and 
conunanded  a  .sijuadron  of  cavalry  at  the  batiie  of  Shiloh.  He  however,  left  the  regulai- 
confederate  service  and  engaged  in  guerrilla  warfare  on  his  own  account,  with  a  band  of 
adventurers,  who  made  the  name  of  '•  ^Morgan's  raiders  "  remembered  with  terror  wherever 
tliey  appeared.  The  extraordinary  celerity  and  success  of  his  movements  gave  him  a 
high  and  peculiar  military  reputation,  seriously  modit1e<I  by  the  utterly  irregular  charac- 
ter of  his  modes  of  warfare.  Following  close  after  the  union  armies,  lie  destroyed  mili- 
tary stores,  burned  railroad  trains,  tore  up  tracks,  demolished  bridges,  and  generally 
haras.sed  and  despoiled  the  enemy  after  a  fashion  of  ids  own.  He  was  even  sufficiently 
enterprising  and  ingenious  to  keep  a  telegraph-operator  with  him  in  Ids  movements,  by 
whose  aid  he  was  enabled  to  spread  false  intelligence  concerning  Ihem,  and  also  obtain 
constant  information  with  regard  to  the  attempts  which  were  Icing  made  to  interfere 
wiih  his  rapid  operations.  He  was  finally  caiUured,  with  nearly  Ins  whole  command, 
while  making  a  bold  raid  through  Kentucky,  Indiana,  luid  Ohio.'  He  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Ohio  penitentiary,  but  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  fled  into  Tennessee,  where  he  soon 
after  organized  another  raid,  which  proved  to  be  his  last.  He  was  betrayed  and  captured 
by  federal  ca\alry  at  a  farm-house,  where  he  was  stopping,  in  Greenville,  Tenn.,  and 
killed  while  seeking  to  escape. 

MORGAN,  Lewis  Henry,  b.  N.  Y.,  1818;  educated  at  Union  college,  and  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Kocbester,  in  1844.  and  retired  in  1864.  lie 
is  one  of  the  tlrst  authorities  on  ethnology  and  anthropology.  Jn  1851  appeared  his 
fAUigue  of  the  IroqfioiH,  a  study  of  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  six  nations.  His 
investigations  were  particularly  directed  to  the  systems  of  family  relationship  prevailing 
among  .savage  tribes;  and  in  pursuit  of  his  inquiries,  he  addressed  letters  to  missionaries 
and  U.  S.  consuls  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  barbarous  nations.  By  this  means  he  col- 
lec^ted  a  large  body  of  information,  which  is  contained  in  his  SyJems  of  Conmnguiniiy 
<tnd  Affinity  of  tJte  Human  Family,  which  was  published  by  the  Smithsonian  institution 
in  1870.  Some  of  the  theories  advanced  in  this  woi'k  have  met  with  considerable  opposi- 
tion from  students  of  anthropolog}';  as,  for  instance,  from  Mr.  ^McLennan  in  his  well- 
known  book  on  Primitive  Marriage.  But  the  value  of  Mr.  Morgan's  researches  as  lo  facts 
has  lieen  universally  recognized.  In  1868  he  published  a  work  on  The  Americaih  Bear,er, 
containing  the  results  of  Ids  personal  observations  near  lake  Superior.  Mr.  Morgan  has 
beer;  a  member  of  both  branches  of  the  N.  Y.  legislature. 

MORGAN,  Sir  Thomas  Cuarles,  1788-1843,  b.  England;  educated  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge.  He  took  a  medical  degree  in  1809,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  London.  He  was  knighted  in  1811,  and  soon  afterwards  established  himself  in  Ireland, 
where,  after  giving  up  his  i)ractice,  he  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  to  the  promotion 
of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation.  He  published  Sketches  of  the  PiiiloHophy  of  Life;  The 
PJtiloaophy  of  Movah;  and  with  lady  Morgan,  2 he  Book  Without  a  ^ame. 

MORGAN,  William.     See  Anti-Masons. 

MORGAN,  William  F.,  s.t.d..  b.  in  1818  at  Hartford,  Conn.;  graduated  at  Union 
college,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  Episcopal  theological  senunary  in  New  York.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  he  has  been  rector  of  St.  Thomas's  chnrcl)  in  New  York,  holding  high  place 
among  the  clergy  of  his  denomination  as  av.  rilrr  and  preacher.  A  collection  of  Ids 
sermons  has  been  published. 

MORGENSTERN.  Ciirtsttan.  1805-67;  b.  Germany;  studied  painting  in  theschool  of 
l>endisen.  He  afterwards  studied  at  the  Copenhagen  academy  of  fine  arts,  and  in  IhUO 
took  up  his  residence  in  Munich,  where  his  first  exhibited  j)i(ture  was  "The  Heath  of 
Linuiburg."  He  exhibited  a  picture  on  the  same  subject  at  Paris  niany  years  afterwaids. 
He  was  a  good  landscape  paint(,'r,  and  also  an  etcher  of  merit.  His  lot  pictures  are 
studies  from  the  scenery  of  Heligoland. 

MORGUE  (antr).  Morgues  have  been  establislud  in  the  principal  American  cities;  in 
New  York  in  1866,  in  Bi)ston  in  1851,  in  Brooklyn  in  1870.  in  Chicago  in  1872,  in 
St.  Louis  in  1874. 

MORIAII,  ^roiTNT.     See  Jerusai^em,  nnfcf. 

MORI,  the  family  name  of  the  daimios  or  feudal  princes  of  the  provinces  of  Suwo 
and  Nagato  (or  Choshiu)  in  Japan.  During  the  15lh  and  16fh  (cntiiries,  tin;  Mori 
family  ruled  11  provinces,  but  after  being  liumbled  by  Taiko  they  held  in  tief  only 
the  provinces  of  Suwo  and  Nagato;  and  as  such,  were  guardians  of  the  straits  of 
Shimonose  ki  (see  Siiimoxosfki).  Nagato  was  long  the  .seat  of  Duteh  learr.ing,  and  many 
students  were  sent  to  Europe  and  America,  though  r.ndor  the  ban  of  the  Yedo  .-luthori- 
ties.  The  Mori  family  and  their  retainers  were  very  active  in  the  rev(>lution  of  1S68, 
and  took  the  field  against  the  Tycoon,  armed  wiih  .\merican  rifles.  Among  tin;  many 
able  men  from  this  province  were  Kido,  Hirosawa.  Inouye,  and  oilier  high  officials  and 
«tate.snien.  Three  cadet  families  formerly  held  fiefs  under  the  feudal  system.  The 
Mori  crest  is  a  transverse  bur  undcj-  which  are  three  balls. 
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MORI,  Arinort,  a  Japanese  statesman,  b.  in  Satsuma  about  1848.  He  was  one  of 
tlie  first  natives  to  escape  from  Japan  and  the  repressive  measures  of  tlie  tycoon,  lieacli- 
ing  England,  he  spent  two  years  in  study,  and  returning  to  Japan  tooli  a  seat  in  the 
national  legislature,  proposing  the  abolition  of  the  ancient  custom  of  wearing  two 
swords.  This  measure,  though  at  first  angrily  condemned,  was  finally  adopted.  Mori 
was  the  first  Japanese  ever  chosen  to  fill  a  permanent  diplomatic  post  abroad.  This  was 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  as  charge  cV affaires,  in  1871.  While  here  he  composed  a  work  on 
Life  and  Resources  in  America,  which  was  translated  and  circulated  in  Japan.  He  also 
collected  in  a  pamphlet  the  views  of  leading  American  educators  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion for  Japan,  and  petitioned  his  government  in  an  able  memorial  on  behalf  of  liberty 
in  religious  matters.  Recalled  in  1873,  he  was  soon  after  sent  as  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  Peking,  and  assisted  to  secure  the  Japanese  treaty  with  Corea,  Feb.  27,  1876.  In 
1879  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  a  post 
which  he  still  holds.  In  1874  he  married  a  Japanese  lady  of  Shidzuoka,  according  to 
the  western  principle  of  equality  of  goods  and  legal  status— an  innovation  of  great  social 
influence  on  the  position  of  woman  m  Japan.     Latterly  he  has  written  his  name  Maury. 

MORIER,  James,  1780-1848;  b.  England;  traveled  extensively  in  the  east,  and 
described  his  journey  in  his  Tra,vels  through  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor.  He 
afterwards  resided  for  six  years  in  Persia,  as  private  secretary  to  the  British  minister, 
and  became  familiar  with  the  character  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants — a  knowledge 
which  he  soon  made  use  of  in  novels  of  eastern  life.  The  first  and  most  popular  of  these, 
The  Adventures  of  llajji  Babd,  appeared  in  1824.  It  was  followed  by  Zohrab,  and  Ayesha, 
the  Maid  of  Kars. 

MOR'IKE,  Eduard.  b.  Wlirtemberg,  1802;  educated  at  the  Stuttgart  gymnasium, 
and  Tubingen,  where  he  studied  for  the  ministry.  He  was  for  a  time  settled  over  a 
church,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  the  ministry  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  became  a 
teacher  in  Stuttgart.  He  has  published  a  number  of  novels  and  poems,  and  translations 
of  Theocritus  and  Anacreon.  His  Poems  appeared  in  1838;  An  Idyll  of  Lake  Constance 
in  1846;  and  Four  Tales  in  1856. 

MORILLO,  Pablo,  1777-1838;  b.  Spain;  count  of  Cartagena  and  marquis  of  Fuentes; 
entered  the  Spanish  navy  in  1793.  During  the  war  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  against 
Napoleon  he  raised  a  guerrilla  corps,  at  the  head  of  which  he  soon  acquired  reputation 
and  became  a  lieut.gen.  In  1815  he  was  placed  in  command  of  12,000  men  and  sent  to 
South  America  to  conquer  the  insurgent  provinces  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada;  but 
after  many  alternations  of  fortune  his  army  was  routed  and  he  was  recalled.  He  then 
joined  the  court  party  and  was  believed  to  be  one  of  the  authors  of  an  insurrection  of 
the  guards  in  July,  1822.  After  this  he  went  over  to  the  patriots,  obtained  command  of 
an  army  corps,  changed  back  again  and  submitted  to  the  French  intervention.  His 
former  treason,  however,  was  not  pardoned  by  the  restored  king,  and  he  died  in  exile 
in  France. 

MORIK,  Arthur  Jules,  b.  Paris,  1795;  educated  in  the  polytechnic  school,  and  in 
1839  made  professor  of  industrial  mechanics  in  the  conservatoire  des  arts  et  metiers  of 
Paris.  In  1843  he  became  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences;  in  1850  was  appointed 
to  aid  in  organizing  an  agricultural  institute  for  France;  in  1851  commissioner  to  the 
exposition  of  London;  the  following  year  director  of  the  conservatoire,  which  place  he 
retained  till  1873;  in  1855  was  president  of  the  executive  committee  ot  the  Paris  exposi- 
tion, and  in  1862  president  of  the  society  of  civil  engineers.  Morin  has  occupied  the 
unique  position  of  receiving  all  the  military  grades  up  to  gen.  of  division  without  leaving 
the  duties  of  his  directorship  of  the  conservatory  of  arts  and  trades.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  a  dynamometer-crank  by  which  the  force  of  living  motors  is  measured  and  the  laws 
of  momentum  of  falling  bodies  determined.  His  scientific  publications  alone  form  a 
library,  beginning  with"l831  and  ending  with  1871,  and  have  been  a  fertile  source  of 
information  to  scientists  and  machinists  of  all  nations. 

MORISON,  John  Hopkins,  b.  N.  H.,  1808;  studied  at  Phillips  Exeter  academy,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1835;  was  settled  over  the  Unitarian  society  in  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  and  in  1846  in  Milton,  where  he  still  preaches.  He  published  Life  of 
Jeremiah  Smith;  Disquisition  and  Notes  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  He  is  now  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Unitarian  Review,  and  has  been  editor  of  the  Monthly  Religious  Magazine; 
also  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Christian  Examiner  and  other  Unitarian  journals. 
He  received  the  degree  of  d.d.  from  Harvard  college.  He  is  regarded  as  an  evangelical 
Unitarian, 

MORLAKS,  the  name  of  a  maritime  people  occupying  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  on  the 
Adiiatic,  and  a  part  of  Austro-Hungary.  They  are  of  the  Slavic  race;  but  are  a  distinct 
.people,  mostly  sea-faring,  and  are  drawn  upon  to  man  the  Austrian  navy.  The  territory 
occupied  by  them  is  called  Morlacca,  and  the  strait  which  separates  it  from  the  islands 
of  Pago,  Arbe,  and  Veglia,  is  known  as  the  strait  of  Morlacca. 

MORLEY,  Henry,  b.  England,  1822;  educated  in  Germany  and  at  King's  college. 
London;  after  which  he  taughit  a  successful  school  near  Liverpool.  In  1847  he  published 
some  papers  in  respect  to  the  public  health,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Charles 
Dickens,  and  led  to  an  engagement  as  assistant  editor  of  Household  Words,  a  position 
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tlmt  he  retained  six  years.  Then  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  London  Examiner 
and  a  lecturer  at  Kiii^-'s  college.  During  tliese  years  he  also  published  TJte  Bream  of 
the  LUij  Bell,  tales  and  poems;  Sum  rise  in  Ituh/,  poems;  A  Bcfeme  of  Ijiiordnce;  lives  of 
Bernard  Palissy,  Geromc  Cardan,  and  lleury  Cornelius  Agrippa;  and  a  collection  of  his 
contributions  to  lloaseJtohl  Words,  under  the  title  of  Gossip  and  Memoirs  if  Bdrtliolomew 
Fair.  Since  18C5  he  has  been  professor  of  English  literature  in  University  college, 
London,  and  has  written  a  large  and  a  small  History  of  English  Literature^  and  edited  an 
edition  of  Hie  !Spectator. 

MOKLEY,  John,  b.  England,  1838;  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1859,  and  during  sev- 
eral years  afterward  edited  a  journal  called  the  Literary  Gazette,  and  contributed  to 
The  Saturday  Reriew.  In  1867  he  published  an  histoiical  study  of  Edmund  Burke, 
whicli  introduced  him  to  the  general  public,  and  shortly  afterward  he  succeeded  George 
Henry  Lewes  as  ediior  of  Tlte  Fortiaghlly  Rediew,  in  whicli  capacity  he  became  well 
known  as  a  political  and  religious  radical.  He  contested  the  borougii  of  Blackburn  in 
1869  for  a  seat  in  parliament,  but  unsuccessfulh'.  Since  then  he  has  published  2'he 
Limits  of  the  Historic  Method;  The  Struggle  for  liational  Education;  Critical  Miscellanies; 
and  elaborate  critical  studies  of  Voltaire;  Diderot;  and  Rousseau. 

MOKLEY,  Thomas,  d.  1604;  b.  England;  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  was  appointed, 
after  stud^'ing  music  with  ^Yilliam  Birde,  a  "gentleman  of  (jueen  Elizabeth's  chapel," 
in  1592.  lie  was  familiar  with  the  works  of  the  Italian  composers,  and  many  of  his 
compositions  are  madrigals  and  canzonets  in  the  Italian  manner.  He  also  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  anthems.  He  edited  a  collection  of  madrigals  by  different  English  composers, 
one  of  whom  was  the  father  of  John  Milton,  in  honor  of  Elizabeth,  Avho  appears  in  it 
as  Oriana.  The  title  of  this  book  is  The  Triumphs  of  Oriana.  Morby  was  also  the 
author  of  a  work  called  A  Plaine  and  Easy  Introduction  to  Practical  Musicke. 

MORMONS  {ante).  By  the  death  of  Brigham  Y^nmg,  whicli  occurred  Aug.  29.  1877, 
the  otfice  which  he  filled  fell  to  John  Taylor,  an  Englishman,  though  Young's  actual 
position  of  leader  of  the  Mormons  descended  to  George  Q.  Cannon,  entitled  "first  coun- 
selor "  to  the  president,  also  an  Englishman,  a  delegate  in  congress,  the  Mormon  attorney 
at  Washington,  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  shrewdest  men  of  the  sect.  The  whole  Mor- 
mon question  has  in  recent  3'ears  occasioned  considerable  uneasiness,  both  in  congress 
and  among  the  American  press  and  people.  The  fact  that  this  powerful  body  is  being 
always  increased  by  the  steady  influx  of  foreigners,  influenced  b}'  a  persistent  course  of 
proselytism  in  Europe,  has  been  one  reason  for  this  uneasiness,  since  it  results  in  the 
erection  of  an  organization  of  persons  alien  in  bii'th  and  sentiment  to  American  institu- 
tions, and  fostered  into  a  compact  body,  subordinate  to  a  central  leadership,  held  together 
by  a  system  combining  religious  and  worldly  benefits  for  the  faithful,  and  in  which  super- 
stition and  entire  self-abnegation  for  the  good  of  "  the  church  "  fill  important  parts.  In 
1879  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States  addressed  a  circular  to  the  U.  S.  ministers 
abroad  directing  them  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  governments  to  which  they  were 
severally  accredited  to  the  law^s  of  the  United  States  against  polygamy.  This  circular 
also  instructed  the  ministers  to  inform  these  governments  as  to  wd'uitever  facts  might  be 
in  their  possession,  or  which  they  could  obtain  from  consular  agents  or  otherwise,  as  to 
the  emigration  of  Mormons  from  the  different  countries;  and  to  request  the  several  gov- 
ernments to  enforce  existing  laws  against  proselytism  and  the  organization  of  emigration 
by  the  Mormon  agents  and  missionaries.  Certain  of  these  governments  replied  to  the 
diplomatic  agents  of  the  United  States  as  to  these  requests,  that  it  was  deemed  inexpe- 
dient and  inconvenient  to  inquire  concerning  the  religion  or  place  of  destinalion  of  per- 
sons leaving  their  shores.  The  circular  from  the  secretary  of  state  also  expressed  tlie 
determination  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the  law  against  polyg- 
amy contained  in  section  5852  of  the  RerAsed  Statutes  (the  constitutionality  of  which 
had  been  recently  sustained  by  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court),  and  to  eradicate  the 
institution  of  Mormonism. 

Of  the  145,000  ])eoj)le  in  Utah,  about  120,000  arc  Mormons.  But  this  sect  or  nation 
does  not  alone  hold  sway  in  Utah.  It  has  also  the  balance  of  power  in  Idaho  and  Ari- 
zona, and  is  rapidly  poi)ulating  Washington,  Montana.  Wyoming,  and  Colorado.  The 
vote  of  Idaho,  for  congressman,  at  the  election  of  1880,  is  alleged  to  have  been  carried  by 
an  order  from  George  Q.  C'annon,  directing  that  ail  the  Mormons  in  that  territory  shoidd 
vote  for  a  certain  man  whom  he  named:  all  the  Mormons  in  Idaho  voted  accordingly, 
as  a  unit.  The  Mormons  are  agriculturists,  and  wherever  they  go  occupy  the  arable 
lands  for  their  farms,  and  the  hill-sldcs  for  paslurag(!  for  their  stock.  The  mines  are  given 
up  to  the  Gentiles,  who  become  the  patrons  of  the  Mormons  for  their  supplies.  Already 
the  Mormons  have  endeavored  to  place  such  a  tax  on  the  j)roceeds  of  mining  in  Utah  as 
should  render  the  business  unprofitable,  and  thus  remove  the  only  temptation  for  Gen- 
tile settlement.  The  nature  of  the  people  by  whom  the  Mormon  territory  is  being  con- 
stantly populated  by  immigTaiion  is  of  a  kind  to  fall  readily  under  the  infiuence  of 
astute  leaders:  an  influence  which  is  assisted  by  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  immi- 
grants. These  immigrants,  assisted  in  leaving  a  land  where  they  have  been  forced  to 
live  in  abject  destitution,  or  by  the  most  arduous  labor  for  the  mere  necessavios  of  life, 
find  themselves  transported  to  a  country  rich  in  veget.J)les,  meat,  fruit,  and  fish;  where, 
among  a  people  industrious,  comfortable,  and  ai>pareutly  happy,  they  ure  easily  imbued 
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with  the  principles  under  wliicli  these  conditions  have  seemingly  been  wrought  out. 
Tile  result  is  subordination  to  the  commands  of  their  leaders;  and  a  confiding  belief  in 
the  merits  of  the  church  and  the  sect,  which  is  sufficient  to  render  them  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  tlie  president  and  his  subordinates.  With  the  death  of  Erigham  Young, 
the  individual  leadership  of  the  Mormons  ceased.  From  a  statement  recently  made  by 
tlie  Mormon  "  bishop  "  Henry  Lunt,  of  Cedar  City,  Utah,  to  a  correspondent  of  the  S<t.n 
Francisco  Uironicle,  the  following  summary  of  the  main  features  of  the  organization  is 
condensed:  First,  there  is  a  president,  and  he  has  two  counselors.  Second,  there  are 
twelve  apostles.  The  president  is  one  of  them,  and  each  receives  a  salary  of  $1500  per 
annum ;  the  president,  moreover,  exercising  an  authority  equal  to  that  of  the  other  eleven. 
Tiiird,  there  are  seven  presidents  designated  as  the  presidents  of  the  seventies,  each  body 
consisiing  of  seventy  elders,  there  l)eing  eighty  of  these  seventies  in  Utah,  each  seventy 
having  seven  presidents,  and  {\ach  seven  one  president.  The  seventies  make  annual 
reports,  and  all  of  these  officials  mentioned  constitute  the  general  authorities  of  the 
church.  Next  comes  the  head  patriarch  of  the  church,  the  dignity  being  hered- 
itary when  the  candidate  is  worthy,  the  incumbent  residing  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  being  endovred  with  the  power  to  bless  the  people  by  laying  on  of  hands:  the 
present  incumbent  is  John  Smith,  nephew  of  prophet  Joseph  Smith.  There  is  next 
a  presiding  bishop  who  attends  to  the  collection  of  tithes:  the  collection  from  this 
source  being  $1,000,000  annually.  "Zion"is  divided  into  23  stakes,  each  of  which 
has  a  president,  and  is  divided  again  into  wards,  and  each  ward  info  districts:  the  district 
lias  a  quorum  of  teachers,  whose  business  it  is  to  visit  each  family  periodically,  and  look 
after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  members.  Each  district  has  a  meeting-house,  Sunday- 
school,  day-school,  young  men's  mutual  improvement  societ}^,  primary  association  for 
small  children,  and  usually  a  dramatic  society.  At  Cedar  City  there  is  a  co-operative 
store,  a  tannery,  and  a  grist-mill.  The  church  organization  ends  with  the  priests  and 
deacons.  Out  of  a  total  population  of  about  150,000,  there  are  30.000  children  in  Utah 
under  eight  years  of  age.  There  is  a  Sunday-school  organization  known  as  the  Deseret 
Sunday-school  union:  there  is  also  a  perpetual  immigration  fund. 

As  to  the  possible  future  of  the  institution  of  Mormonism  it  is  proper  to  quote  the 
following  statement  of  Lunt,,  setting  forth  the  hopes  and  designs  of  the  Mormons  them- 
selves: "  Like  a  grain  of  mustard  was  the  truth  planted  in  Zion,  and  it  is  destined  to 
spread  through  all  the  world.  Our  church  has  been  organized  only  fifty  j^ears,  and  yet 
behold  its  wealth  and  power.  We  look  forward  with  perfect  confidence  to  the  day  Avhen 
we  will  hold  the  reins  of  the  U.  S.  government.  That  is  our  present  temporal  aim; 
after  that  we  expect  to  control  the  continent."  When  the  newspaper  correspondent,  to 
wliom  this  was  said,  remarked  that  such  a  scheme  seemed  somewhat  visionaiy.  consid- 
ering the  fact  that  Utah  cannot  secure  recognition  as  a  state,  the  bishop's  reply  was: 
•'Do  not  be  deceived;  we  are  looking  after  that.  We  do  not  care  for  these  territorial 
officials  sent  out  to  govern  us.  They  are  nobodies  here.  We  do  not  recognize  them. 
Neither  do  we  fear  any  practical  interference  by  congress.  We  intend  to  have  Utali 
recognized  as  a  state.  To-day  we  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  Idaho,  we  rule  Uliiii 
absolutely,  and  in  a  very  short  time  we  will  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  Arizona  and 
Wyoming.  A  few  months  ago  president  Snow,  of  St.  George,  set  out  with  a  band  of 
priests  for  an  extensive  tour  through  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho, 
and  Arizona  to  proselyte.  We  also  expect  to  send  missionaries  to  some  parts  of  Nevadji, 
and  we  design  to  plant  colonies  in  Washington  territory.  In  the  past  six  months  we 
have  sent  more  than  3,000  of  our  people  down  through  the  Sevier  valley  to  settle  in 
Arizona,  and  the  movement  still  progresses.  All  this  will  help  build  up  for  iis  a 
political  power  which  -will,  in  time,  compel  the  homage  of  the  demagogues  of  the 
country.  Our  vote  is  solid,  and  will  always  remain  so.  It  will  be  thrown  where  the 
most  good  will  be  accomplished  for  the  church.  Then,  in  some  great  political  crisis,  the 
two  present  political  parties  will  bid  for  our  support.  Utah  will  then  be  admitted  as  a 
polygamous  state,  and  the  other  territories  w^e  have  peacefully  subjugated  will  be  admitted 
also.  We  will  then  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  will  dictate  to  the  country.  In  time 
our  principles,  wiiich  are  of  sacred  origin,  will  spread  throughout  the  United  Stales. 
We  possess  the  ability  to  turn  the  political  scale  in  any  particular  community  we  desire. 
Our  people  are  obedient.  When  they  are  called  by  the  church  they  promptly  obey. 
They  sell  their  houses,  lands,  and  stock,  and  remove  to  any  part  of  the  country  the  church 
ina^'-  direct  them  to.  You  can  imagine  the  results  which  wisdom  may  bring  about,  with 
the  asvsistance  of  a  church  organization  such  as  ours.  It  is  the  completest  one  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  We  have  another  advantage.  We  are  now  and  shall  alwa^'s  be  in  favor 
of  woman  suffrage.  The  women  of  Utah  vote,  and  they  never  desert  the  colors  of  the 
church  in  a  political  contest.  They  vote  for  the  tried  friends  of  the  church;  and  what 
they  do  here  they  will  do  everywhere;  our  principles  and  our  institutions  spread." 

Three  years  prior  to  the  death  of  Brigham  Young  his  nineteenth  and  last  Avife,  Ann 
Eliza  AVebb,  broke  away  from  Mormonism,  and  traveled  through  the  United  States 
delivering  lectures  against  the  institution,  and  particularly  its  polygamous  feature.  These 
lectures  produced  no  small  impression.  Congress  has  frequently,  in  recent  years,  taken 
cognizance  of  the  condition  of  Utah  and  the  institution  of  Mormonism.  In  1873  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen  introduced  a  bill  which  severely  censured  the  practice  of  polygamy 
among"  the  Mormons,  and  declared  that  their  wives  could  claim  relief  by  action  for 
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divorce.  In  1874  the  conniiilteo  of  the  liou.^e  of  representatives  Imvitig  tlie  mutter  in 
cbari^e  reporteil  a  bill  whicli  was  still  more  sweeping  in  its  charaeler,  being  desirnctive 
of  ail  local  aiitlioril y  in  Utah,  and,  in  fact,  ])lacing  the  territoiy  in  the  (M^ndition  of  a 
province,  in  its  relition  to  the  U.  IS.  government.  By  tliis  bill  the  control  of  alTairs  in 
Utah  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  fed(>ral  ollicials,  and  ils  practical  api)licatioii  would 
have  been  to  root  out  the  foundation  of  the  system  on  whieli  Monnonism  de])ended  for 
its  existence.  During  the  same  j'car  the  case  of  a  contest  of  the  election  of  George  Q. 
Cannon,  as  delegate  from  Utah,  came  up  in  the  house  of  representatives,  antl  was  decided 
in  his  favor.  But  this  decision  was  acconii)anicd  by  the  passage,  by  a  vote  of  127  to 
51,  of  a  resolution  api)ointiDg  a  committee  of  in\'istigation  into  the  polygamous  relation 
sustained  by  delegate  Cannon,  who,  it  was  alleged,  was  united  by  the  marriage  tie  of  the 
Mormon  clmrch  to  four  vvivec.  Still  later  in  1874,  what  was  known  as  the  "  Utali  judi- 
ciary bill."  passed  the  house  by  a  vote  of  151)  io25,  in  the  face  of  a  resolute  and  eloquent 
defense  of  Mormon  institutions  by  delegate  Cannon.  This  bill  was  supposed  to  com- 
prise "a  definite  and  serious  attack  at  the  very  foundation  of  Mormonisju."  Notwith- 
standing the  action  taken  by  congress  on  these  and  other  similar  bills,  no  important 
change  has  been  made  in  the  conduct  of  alTairs  in  Utah,  or  in  the  nature  and  inlluencc^ 
of  Mormonispii.  either  as  to  the  increase  of  the  number  of  its  adherents  liy  foreign  pros- 
elyting and  immigration,  or  by  any  decline  in  the  spread  of  ils  tenets  and  its  power  in 
the  territories  of  the  United  States. 

AIORXAY,  PiiTLippE  DE,  Seigneur  du  Plessis-Marly,  1549-1623;  illustrious  as  a 
writer  and  actor  during  the  most  direful  period  of  religious  intolerance  in  France.  lit; 
was  son  of  a  Roman  Catholic  father  who  destined  him  for  the  church,  and  of  a  Prot- 
estant mother  whose  opinions  he  imbibed;  becoming  according  to  Voltaire  "the  most 
virtuous,  and  greatest  of  men."  Thoroughly  educated  in  school,  and  by  much  travel  in 
youth  in  Italy  and  Germany,  we  find  him  at  the  age  of  22  at  Cologne  engaged  in  theo- 
logical discussions  and  writings  to  inspire  the  low  countries  to  def}'"  the  Spanish  power* 
His  address  to  Coligny,  then  minister  of  France,  designed  to  secure  that  minister's  influ- 
ence for  William  of  Orange,  w^as  a  marvel  of  literary  power.  The  minister  had  already 
resolved  to  send  Mornay  as  confidential  representative  to  that  prince  wdien  the  massacre  ui 
St.  Bartholemew's  took  place  and  the  young  writer  barely  escaped  from  Paris  with  his  life. 
He  fled  to  England,  and  immediately  sought  the  intiuence  of  Elizabeth  to  avert  the 
further  destruction  of  Protestants  in  France.  He  took  part  with  La  None  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful movement  of  the  Huguenots  at  St.  Germain;  married  an  accomplished  Protes- 
tant lady  in  1570,  and  immediately  after  joined  the  army  of  Conde  in  France,  from 
which  he  was  called  to  become  a  member  of  the  council  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  By  him 
he  w-as  sent  to  England  on  a  mission;  w^as  intercepted  by  the  Spaniards  who,  ignorant  of 
his  mission,  permitted  him  to  escape;  and  finally  succeeded  in  procuring  from  Eliza- 
beth 80,000  ecus  for  Conde's  army.  He  remained  some  years  in  England  occupied  in 
strengthening  the  Protestant  cause  at  the  English  court,  by  his  writings,  and  by  material 
aid.  In  1584-88  he  was  member  of  the  two  royal  political  councils  of  Montauban  and 
La  Rochello.  and  remained  chief  counselor  of  Ilerny  IIL  until  his  assassination.  He 
then  served  Henry  IV.,  and  was  by  him  made  counoilor  of  slate  and  engaged  in  delicate 
negotiations.  When  the.  king  abjured  Protestantism  jMornay  broke  with  him,  and  pub- 
lished an  essay  on  the  iusatution  of  the  eucharist,  in  which  he  shows  the  mass  to  be 
condemned  by  the  New  Testament  and  the  fathers  of  the  church.  It  brought  upon  his 
head  a  storm  of  invective  from  all  sides,  but  the  answers  published  only  served  to  cause 
the  more  universal  reading  of  the  heretical  tract.  Challenged  by  Du  Perron  bishop  of 
Evreux,  to  maintain  the  truth  of  some  of  its  statements  in  open  discussion,  he  accepted, 
and  was  caught  in  a  trap  carefully  prepared  to  show  some  of  his  statements  false.  This 
Avas  May  4,  1600.  Henry  IV.  was  glad  to  be  sustained  in  his  treachery  to  old  Protestant 
friends  by  the  apparent  defeat  of  their  ablest  champion,  and  Mornay  was  n^tircd  from 
public  life  until  1617,  when  he  appeared  in  an  assembl}'  of  notables  at  Rouen,  and 
again  in  1620  in  efforts  to  bring  conciliation  between  insurgent  Huguenots  and  th(; 
government  of  Lours  XHL,  and  soon  after  retired  to  his  chateau  to  die.  By  the 
Catholics  he  was  called  the  pope  of  the  Huguenots.  In  controversial  writings  he  was 
prolific,  scholarly,  and  brilliant. 

ISIORXING  GLORY.     See  Convolvulus,  ante. 

jAIOROCCO  LEATHER.     Sec  Leatiietj,  anU. 

MORPHOLOGY,  Anlmal.     See  Metamorphosis  of  Animals. 

MORPIIY,  Paul  Ciiahlks,  b.  New  Orleans,  1822;  educated  at  St.  Joseph's  college. 
"While  still  a  boy  he  d(;velo))ed  remarkable  skill  in  the  game  of  chess,  and  soon  be(;ame 
enthusiastic  conc(.'rning  it,  and  (l(!Vote(l  most  of  his  tiuK!  to  this  anuisement,  which  was 
to  him  a  serious  study.  He  speedily  became  so  proficient  as  to  defeat  with  ease  the 
players  of  his  native  city,  and  his  remarkable  skill  began  to  attract  general  attention 
amon^  chess-players  throughout  the  cormtry.  In  1857  the  first  cliess  congress  was 
organized  in  New  York,  and  Morphy,  being  specially  invited  to  attend,  ])layed  daily  at 
the  rooms  of  the  congress,  wliich  w(Me  crowded  ))y  persons  interested  in  fhess.  who  were 
astonished  at  his  remarkable  facilit}-  in  this  dillicult  game.  He  defeated  with  ease  such 
players  as  Paulsen,  Fiske,  Marasche,  Lichtenhcin,  Thompson,  Meade,  and  others,  the 
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leadiug  chess  amateurs  of  the  country;  and  in  1858  made  his  first  public  exhibition  of 
those  astounding  toan  deforce,  blindiold  games,  as  to  wldch  he  had  but  one  equal  com- 
petitor, Paulsen,  who  wus,  however,  afar  inferior  player  before  the  board.  In  the  same 
year  he  visited  London,  where  he  played  with  Loweuthal,  winning  a  majority  of  games. 
He  attended,  at  Birmingham,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Britisli  chess  association,  where 
he  phiyed  eight  games  at  once  without  the  board,  defeating  his  opponents  in  six  of  them. 
In  Paris  he  idayed  at  the  celebrated  chess  resort,  the  cafe  dc  la  recjence,  and  defeated  tlie 
great  French  players.  Riviere,  Laroche,  Jowmand,  and  Devinck;  beat  Harwilz  five 
games  out  of  seven,  losing  one  and  drawing  one;  and  out  of  eleven  games  played  with 
Anderson,  the  Gci-man  champion,  beat  seven  and  drew  two.  lie  remained  abroad 
until  the  spring  of  1859,  exhibiting  his  remarkable  powers  with  and  without  the  board, 
and  on  his  return  to  the  United  States,  was  ailniitted  to  the  bar  of  New  Orleans,  where 
he  has  continued  to  reside,  practicing,  however,  but  little,  lie  greatly  injured  his 
health  by  the  strain  upon  hi.;  mental  faculties,  occasioned  chieliy  by  his  blindfold  playing, 
and  Avas  forced  at  last  to  give  up  chess  altogether,  and  never  quite  recovered  his  menial 
condilion. 

MORRELL,  WiLLix^M,  b.  England;  cauic  to  Massachusetts  bay  with  captain  Robert 
Gorges,  in  10^3.  lie  spent  a  year  in  the  Plymouth  colony,  and  on  his  return  to  England 
pubtished  a  Latin  and  Engiisli  poem,  called  Noca  Anglia,  suggested  by  his  observations 
in  America.  It  has  been  1-epublished  by  the  3[assachusetts  historical  society.  Little  is 
known  of  his  life,  except  that  he  was  a  clergyman. 

MORRILL,  David  Lawrence,  ll.d.,  1772-1849,  b.  N.  II. ;  at  first  a  physician, 
then  a  Congregati(;nal  ])astor  at  GoffstowMi.  In  1807  he  resumed  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, from  winch  he  retired  in  1830.  He  served  for  a  number  of  terms  in  the  New 
Hampshire  legislature,  of  which  he  was  chosen  speaker  in  1816  and  in  1823  he  was 
president  of  the  state  senate.  In  1817  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator,  and  on  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term,  was  elected  governor. 

MORRILL,  Justin  S.,  b.  Yt.,  1810;  a  merchant,  and  afterwards  a  farmer.  He  was  a 
member  of  congress  from  Vermont,  from  1855  to  1867.  During  much  of  this  period 
he  was  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee,  and  had  an  important  part  in  the 
economical  and  financial  legislation  that  came  before  congress.  He  is  the  author  of 
tlie  famous  Morrill  tariff  of  1861,  and  a  strong  advocate  of  protection.  He  was  elected 
U.  S.  senator  in  18G7,  and  has  been  twice  re-elected. 

MORRILL,  Lot  M.,  b.  Me.,  1813;  graduated  at  Waterville  college  (now-  Colby 
university);  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839.  In  1854  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Maine  legislature;  two  years  later,  president  of  the  state  senate,  and  in  1858-60, 
governor.  From  1861-76  he  was  a  U.  S.  senator,  an  office  he  resigned  to  accept  the 
appointment  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  June  21,  1876.  After  serving  until  the  com- 
pletion of  president  Grant's  administration,  he  received  the  appointment  of  collector  of 
customs  at  Portland,  Me. 

MORRIS,  a  CO.  in  e.  central  Kansas;  7jOO  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  9,266—8,243  of  American 
birth.  The  surface  is  level  and  generally  fertile.  Most  of  it  is  prairie,  and  in  the  w. 
portion  there  is  little  or  no  timber.  It  is  watered  by  the  Osage  river,  and  numerous 
small  tributaries  of  the  Kansas  river.  Limestone  is  found  in  some  parts.  The  principal 
productions  are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  and  cattle.  It  is  on  the 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  railroad.     Co.  seat,  Council  Grove. 

MORRIS,  a  CO.  in  n.  New  Jersey,  bounded  on  the  n.e.  by  the  Pequannock  river,  on 
thee,  and  s.e.  by  the  Passaic  river,  and  on  the  n.w.  by  the  IMusconetcong;  650  sq.m.; 
pop.  '70,  43,137-^34,530  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  crossed  by  a 
number  of  ridges,  of  which  one  of  the  highest.  Schooley's  mountain,  is  a  summer  resort. 
A  large  portion  is  heavily  wooded  with  liickory,  oak,  and  chestiuit.  There  are  a  number 
of  iron  mines,  and  zinc,  copper,  and  manganese  are  found.  Mai'ble,  limestone,  and  sand- 
stone abound.  The  principal  ngricultural  products  are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
buckwheat,  and  potatoes.  Large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  iron 
mines,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  nails,  and  rolled  and  forged  iron.  Among  the  otiier 
articles  manufactured  are  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  carriages  and  wagons,  sashes  and 
blinds,  paper,  and  brick.  There  are  a  number  of  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  machine-shops, 
ivnd  distilleries.  It  is  on  the  Morris  and  Essex  railroad,  and  the  IMorris  canal.  Co.  seat, 
Morristown. 

MORRIS,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Texas,  s.  of  the  Sulphur  Fork  of  the  Red  river.  The  surface 
is  diversified,  and  heavily  timbered  with  oak,  hickory,  ash,  and  cypress.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  but  not  much  cultivated.  The  county  has  lately  been  set  off,  and  has  not  yet  be- 
come thickly  settled.     Co.  seat,  Daingerfield. 

MORRIS,  a  city  and  the  co.  seat  of  Grundy  co.,  111.,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Illinois 
river,  and  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  and  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific 
railroad;  pop. '70,  3,138.  It  has'a  high-?.chool,  2  newspapers,  2  national  banks,  and  7 
churches.  St.  Angela's  academy,  for  the  higher  instruction  of  women,  is  here,  a  Roman 
Catholic  institution,  established 'in  1857.  The  city  is  the  center  of  a  considerable^  trade 
in  grain.  There  are  mines  of  bltuminou.:'  coal,  and  flouring  mills.  Agricultural  imple- 
ments and  furniture  are  also  made. 
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MORRIS,  CiiARLKS,  1784-1856;  b.  Conn.;  entered  the  navy  in  1799.  lie  was  at- 
tached to  the  American  sijuadron  in  tlie  war  willi  'rrl]K)lis,  and  was  made  iieut.  in 
1807.  In  the  war  of  1812  lie  was  first  Iieut.  of  llie  Co/hstittifioft,  and  was  dangerously 
wounded  in  the  engagement  between  that  frigate  and  the  Gucrrierc,  Aug.  19,  1812. 
Two  years  later,  in  conmiand  of  the  Adauis,  he  erui-sed  along  the  coast  in  search  of 
British  merchantmen.  He  was  attacked  on  the  Penobscot  river  by  a  superior  Britisli. 
force,  and  was  obliged  to  destroy  his  ship.  He  continued  in  the  service  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  holding  various  connnands.  He  was  successively  cliref  of  the  bureau  of  con- 
struction, inspector  of  ordnance,  and  from  1851  till  his  death  chief  of  the  ordnance 
bureau. 

MORRIS,  Edward  Joy,  b.  Philadelphia,  181.");  educated  at  Harvard ;  elected  to  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  in  1841.  He  was  a  member  of  congress,  1843-45;  and  again, 
1857-Gi.  He  was  charge  d'affaires  at  Naples  1850-54,  and  minister  to  Turkey  1861-70. 
He  has  published  a  lour  through  Turkey,  Greece,  Egtjpt,  and  Arabia  Petrcea;  The  Turkish 
Empire;  and  some  translations. 

MORRIS,  George  P.,  1802-64;  b.  Penn. ;  at  an  early  age  he  became  a  journalist 
in  New  York  city,  where  in  1823  he  established  The  Mirror,  a  lilerarv  weekly  that  he 
continued  to  publish  until  1842.  when  he  united  Avith  N.  P.  Willis  in  publishing  The 
JS'ew  Mirror  a  year  or  more,  and  then  The  Erening  Mirror.  These  publications  were  the 
representatives  of  the  best  literary,  dranuitic,  and  artistic  interests  of  the  day,  having 
among  their  contributors  Bryant.  Halleck,  Poe,  Paulding,  Leggett,  Hollman,  and  most  tf 
the  well-known  literary  men  of  I>ew  York.  In  1845^  Mr.  Morris  originated  another 
journal,  The  National  Fref<.s^  which  eventually  became  The  Home  Jounial.  It  is  as  a 
song- writer,  however,  that  he  is  chielly  renu'ml)ered;  and  among  the  songs  which  made 
his  name  familiar  may  be  mentioned  iiarticularly:  Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree,  My 
Mother's  Bible,  We  icere  Boys  'Together,  and  A  Lovg  Time  Ago.  In  1853  he  published  The 
Deserted  Bride,  and  other  Poems ;  and  also  during  the  same  year  he  edited,  with  Mr. 
Willis,  Prose  and  Poetry  of  Europe  and  America.  Another  of  his  successes  was  a  diama, 
Brier  Cliff]  which  was  played  forty  consecutive  nights  in  one  of  the  New  Y^ork 
theaters. 

MORRIS,  George  Sylvester,  b.  Vt.,  1840;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college,  where 
he  was  afterwards  tutor.  After  spending  a  number  of  years  abroad,  in  the  study  of 
philosophy,  he  was  appointed,  in  1870,  professor  of  modern  languages,  and  literature 
in  the  university  of  Michigan.  He  published  a  translation  of  tJeberweg's  History  of 
Philosophy,  in  1871.  His  British  T'hovghi  and  Thinkers  appeared  in  1880.  He  is  now 
connected  with  the  Johns-Hopkins  university  at  Baltimore. 

MORRIS,  George  U.,  1830-75;  b.  Mass.;  entered  the  navy  in  1846,  and  w^as  Iieut., 
in  command  of  the  Cumberland  when  she  was  sunk  by  the  Merrimack,  Mar.  8,  1862, 
on  which  occasion  his  cool  courage  gained  great  praise.  He  was  made  a  commander 
in  1866,  and  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  1874. 

MORRIS,  Gouverxeur,  1752-1816;  b.  N.  Y.\  educated  at  Columbia,  then  known 
as  King's,  college;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1771.  He  was  known 
as  a  writer  of  ability  while  still  in  his  teens;  and  certain  papers  by  him  on  finance  w^ere 
liighly  considered.  In  1775  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  provincial  congress, 
and  was  one  of  the  committee  that  drafted  the  constitution  for  the  state  of  New  York. 
In  1777  he  was  a  member  of  the  continental  congress,  {\nd  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  that  body  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  condition  of  Washington's  army,  then  at 
Valley  Forgo.  He  was  appointed  by  Robert  Morris,  in  1781,  assistant  superintendent  of 
finance,  and  held  the  position  for  about  three  years,  when  he  entered  into  mercantile 
business.  He  was  sent  by  Pennsylvania  as  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  convention  of 
1787,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of  five  appointed  to  draft  the  constitution. 
In  1791  he  was  sent  by  Washington  to  England  on  a  diplomatic  mission;  and  in  the 
following  year  was  named  minister  to  France,  where  he  remained  until  1794,  when  the 
French  government  requested  and  obtained  his  recall.  In  1800  he  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  senate  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York,  to  till  out  an  unexpired  term. 
He  retired  from  public  life  after  he  had  completed  the  ])eriod  for  which  he  was  elected. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  remarkably  well  informed. 

MORRIS.  Hexry  W.,  1806-r.3,  b.  N.  Y. ;  entered  the  navy  in  1819,  antJ  was  ma(l(^ 
capt.  in  1856.  He  was  attached  to  the  African,  lirazilian,  and  jVIedilerranean  scpiad- 
rons  successively,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  was  in  AVashington  superin- 
tending the  construction  of  the  Pcnsacola.  He  succeeded  in  running  her  by  the  con- 
federate batteries  on  the  Potomac  early  in  1862,  and  reached  the  federal  blockading 
squadron  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  attacks  upon  forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip  at  New  Orleans,  after  the  capture  of  whicii  he  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  squadron  stationed  there. 

]MORRIS,  JoiTN  G.,  D.D.,  LT..D.,  b.  Pciui.,  1803:  educated  at  Dickinson  college  and 
Princeton  tlieological  seminary.  From  1826  lo  1859  he  was  pastor  of  r>utheran  churches 
m  Baltimore.  He  catalogued  the  books  in  the  Pcabody  inslilule  at  Baltimore,  of  which 
lie  was  the  first  librarian,  and  prepared  a  list  of  lei)ifloptera  found  in  the  United  Stales 
for  the  Smithsonian  institution.     He  has  edited  the    Lutheran  Obsorxer  and  other  period- 
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icals,  and  has  written  a  numbor  of  hooks:  Popular  Expodlion  of  the  Gospels;   The  Life 
of  Catharine  de  Bora;  and  some  trunshitions  from  the  German. 

MORRIS,  JoHx  Thomas,  h.  India,  1823;  sUidied  at  Trinity  colleire,  Cambrido-e, 
where  he  became  a  Rojnan  Catholic.  He  completed  his  education  in  tlie  English  coliq_n' 
at  Rome,  and  was  ordained  to  tiie  priesthood.  After  passing-  three  years  in  the  diocese 
of  Northampton  he  returned  to  l^ome,  and  became  vice-rector  of  the  English  college. 
At  the  end  of  three  years  he  Avent  back  to  England,  where  he  was  appointed  canon 
residentiary  of  the  London  chapter.  He  also  acted  as  private  secretary  to  cardinal 
Wiseman,  and  his  successoi-,  cardinal  Manning.  In  1867  he  became  a  member  of  the 
society  of  Jesus.  He  was  lor  a  time  rector  of  a  Jesuit  college  in  Malta,  and  is  now 
professor  of  canon  law  and  church  history  in  St.  Beuno's  college.  He  has  published  a 
Life  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canierbuni;  Condition  of  Catholics  under  James  L;  The  Troubles  of 
our  Catholic  Forefathers,  3  series;  The  Letter-books  of  8ir  Amias  Poulet;  and  Cardinal 
Wiseman's  Last  Illness. 

MORRIS,  L.  N.,  1800-46;  b.  New  York;  grandson  of  Lewis  (signer  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence);  educated  at  West  Point  military  academy,  graduating  in  1820. 
He  was  occupied  in  garrison  and  frontier  duty  until  the  war  with  Mexico,  when  he  went 
into  active  service,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Resaca  de  la  Raima  and 
Palo  Alto.  He  was  killed  at  Monterey,  being,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  brevet  maj. 
and  capt.  of  the  3d  regiment,  U.  S.  infantry. 

MORRIS,  Lewis,  1671-1746;  b.  N.  Y. ;  son  of  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Ohver 
Cromwell,  wdio  in  1672,  settled  wdiere  Morrisania  now  is  on  a  fai-m  of  3,000  acres.  He 
ran  aw;iy  from  home  when  a  lad,  and  visited  Virginia  and  the  West  Indies.     Returning 


governor  of  New  Jersey  in  1733,  retaining  the  ofhce  until  his  death. 

MORRIS,  Lewis,  1726-98;  b.  N.  Y. ;  educated  at  Yale  college,  where  he  graduated 
in  1746.  He  farmed  the  family  estate  at  Morrisania,  but  in  1786  sold  it  to  hts  brother 
Gouverneur.  He  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress  of  1775;  and  on  the  close  of 
the  session  was  dispatched  on  a  mission  to  gain  the  adherence  of  the  Indians  in  the 
coming  struggle.  He  was  again  in  congress  in  1776,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
declaration  of  independence.  His  property  was  seized  by  the  British,  and  the  family 
homestead  demolished  as  reprisal  for  this  act.  Mr.  Morris  was  a  mxcmber  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  state  of  New  York  after  the  orgjwiization  of  the  state  government. 

MORRIS,  Lewis  O.,  d.  1864;  son  of  brevet  maj.  L.  N.  Morris;  was  a  second  lieut. 
in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  In  1861  he  was  in  command  of 
a  battery  stationed  in  Texas,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  though  summoned  to 
surrender  it  to  the  confederates,  refused  to  do  so.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  fcol.  of 
the  113th  N.  Y.  volunteers;  and  shortly  after,  being  stationed  at  Washington,  his 
command  was  converted  into  a  heavy  artillery  regiment,  and  in  the  spring  of  1864  was 
attached  to  tlic  army  of  the  Potomac  and  participated  in  all  the  engagements  of  the 
camjiaign.  He  commandcil  a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  June°3,  1864,  where 
he  was  shot  at  the  head  of  his  men. 

MORRIS.  RiCHAKD,  LL.D.,  h.  England,  1833;  educated  at  St.  John's  co]1e«-e. 
Battersea.  He  became  lecturer  on  the  English  language  and  literature  in  Kin^-'s  colleo-e 
school  in  1839,  and  took  holy  orders  in  1871.  Four  years  later  he  was  made  head- 
master of  the  royal  masonic  institution  for  boys  in  1875.  He  has  edited  a  number  of 
l)ablications  for  the  early  English  text  society,  the  Chaucer  society,  and  the  phi]olo<dcal 
society;  and  was  elected  president  ofjhe  latter  in  1874,  and  is  still  a  member  of  its 
COUt      •      '" • 
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MORRIS,  RoiJEKT,  1734-1806;  b.  in  Lancashire,  England;  received  a  common  school 
education  only;  wns  brought  to  this  country  by  his  father,  and  wdien  about  ll  years  old 
entered  the  counting-house  of  Charles  Willing,  a  Philadelphia  merchant,  and  continued 
m  the  firm  for  many  years,  gradually  rising  by  his  integrity  and  ability  until,  in  1754,  he 
was  nuxde  a  partner.  When  the  revolution  broke  out  he  had  already  acquired  a  very 
large  fortune,  and  the  tirm  was  second  to  none  in  the  state  in  the  extent  of  its  business. 
He  at  once  ardently  sided  with  the  patriot  party,  and  by  assenting  to  the  non-importation 
act,  176o,  sacriticed  great  trade  advantages  for  sake  of  principle."  In  1775  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  continental  congress,  and  was  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
though  he  had  opposed  its  adoption  as  ill-timed.  lie  served  for  several  years  on  t  he 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  and  in  that  capacity  was  of  immense  assistance  to  the 
cause  not  only  by  his  sagacity  as  a  financier,  but  by  his  pei'sonal  credit.  Move  than  once 
he  rescued  congress  from  a  seemingly  fatal  crisis  by  borrowing  money  on  his  own  name 
and  that  of  his  firm;  the  $1,500,000  which  enabled  Washington  to  carry  out  his  last 
campaign  against  Cornwallis  was  raised  by  his  exertions  and  on  his  own 'notes.  From 
1781  to  1784  he  was  superintendent  of  finance  and  was  vested  with  complete  control 
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over  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  country.  II(m-c  again  ho  several  times  used  liis  reputa- 
lioii  as  a  man  of  ixreat  wealth  to  rescue  the  treasury  from  embarrassment.  The  bank 
of  North  America  was  founded  iu  Dec.,  1781,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000  and  was  of 
great  use  to  tlie  government.  The  looseness  of  the  confetlerated  bond  between  tlie  states 
and  the  general  poverty  of  the  })eople  rendered  the  liiiancial  management  [peculiarly  dilli- 
cult  and  vexatious;  and  it  w^as  witii  a  sense  of  relief  that,  in  IT^o.  ]Morris  resigned  his 
otiice.  Pressed  to  remain  he  reluctantly  continued  his  iluties  until  the  end  of  1784,  when 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  examine  his  accoimts,  and  he  issued  an  address,  explain- 
ing his  measures  anil  promising  to  fulfill  all  obligations  undertaken  by  him  on  b(^liaif  of 
the  government.  In  1786-87  he  was  intluenthd  in  procuring  there-establishment  of  the 
North  American  bank,  the  charter  having  been  repealed.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  couventii.n  of  1787,  and  was  afterward  U.  S.  senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  more  than  once  offered  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  but  refused  and 
suggested  the  name  of  Hamilton.  Unfortunate  land  s])eculations  proved  disastrous  to 
his  wealth;  and  on  ]\Iay  7,  180o.  the  man  who  had  controlled  the  tinances  of  a  rising 
nation  and  by  his  personal  exertions  saved  it  from  hankruptcy,  died  in  a  debtor's  prison. 

MORRIS,  Robert  Hunter,  d.  1764;  son  of  governor  Lewis  Morris;  was  chief-jus- 
tice of  New  Jersey,  and  for  26  years  a  member  of  the  council.  In  1754  lie  w^as  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  Pennsylvania,  and  held  the  office  two  years. 

MORRIS.  Staats  Long,  1728-1800;  b.  N.  Y. ;  grandson  of  governor  Lewis.  He 
joined  the  British  army,  and  in  1736  held  the  rank  of  capt. ;  was  made  lieut.col.  of 
the  89th  Highlanders,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Pondicherry  in  India  in  1761.  He 
was  brig.geu.  in  1763;  married  the  duchess  of  Gordon;  was  a  member  of  parliament; 
promoted  to  maj.gen.  in  1777,  and  to  gen.  in  1786;  in  1797  was  appointed  governor 
of  Quebec. 

]MORRIS,  TuoMAS,  1776-1844,  b.  Va. ;  removed  in  1800  to  Ohio,  where  he  began 
the  practice  of  law.  In  1809  he  became  an  associate  justice  of  the  state  supreme  court. 
After  a  service  of  several  terms  in  both  branches  of  the  state  legislature,  he  w^as  elected 
a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate.  Though  a  democrat,  he  did  not  act  with  the  majority  of 
Ids  party,  but  was  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  defended  the  right  of  the 
opponents  of  slavery  to  have  their  petitions  considered  by  congress.  His  independent 
attitude  estranged  his  party,  and  lost  him  his  seat  at  the  next  election.  In  1844  he  was 
the  candidate  for  vice-president  on  the  "libert}'"  ticket  with  James  G.  Birney.  His 
Life  and  Writings  were   published  by  his  son,  rev.  B.  F.  Morris,  iu  1855. 

MORRIS,  Thomas  A.,  d.d.,  1794-1874;  b.  Kanawha  co.,  Va. ;  was  licensed  as  a 
preaclier  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  1814,  and  joined  the  Ohio  conference  in 
1816.  His  itinerant  labors  were  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  \\m\  Tennessee,  until  1834,  when  he 
was  elected  editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate  at  Cincinnati.  In  1836  he  was 
elected  bishop.  111  health  for  several  years  before  his  death  had  withdrawn  him  from 
active  duty.  He  publislied  sketches  of  Western  Metliodism  and  some  sermons.  He  was 
distinguished  for  excellent  judgment,  and  made  an  able  presiding  officer. 

3I0RRIS,  WiTj.TAM  Walton,  1801-65;  h  N.  Y. ;  educated  at  West  Point.  He 
.«:erved,  with  distinction,  thnmgh  the  Seminole  war,  and  was  with  gen.  Taylor  in  the 
Mexican  war.  He  was  at  PalO  Alto  and  Resaca  do  la  Palma,  and  Avas  made  military 
governor  of  Puebhi,  in  1847.  He  was  stationed  at  fort  Kearney,  Nebraska,  1853,  and  was 
in  command  of  fort  ]McHenry,  Baltimore,  during  the  rebellion.  He  was  brevetted  maj. 
gen.  the  day  before  his  death. 

]M()RR1SANIA  {ante),  was  annexed  to  N.  Y.  co.  in  1874.  It  is  a  station  on  the  New- 
York  and  Harlem  railroad,  and  connected  with  New  York  by  an  iron  draw-bridge.  It 
contains  numerous  scliools  and  an  academy,  20  churches,  a  convent,  and  many  fine  resi- 
dences.    It  has  had  a  rapid  growth. 

MORRIS  ISLAND,  situated  at  the  enlrance  to  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  S.  C,  8| 
m.  long.  It  was  connected  with  the  very  first  overt  act  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  a 
battery  at  Cumming's  Point,  tlie  northern  end  of  the  island,  being  concerned  in  the  capture 
of  fort  Sumter,  April  12-13,  1861.  It  was  made  one  of  the  line  of  defenses  of  Charleston. 
fort  Wagner  and  other  batteries  l)eing  erected  upon  it,  and  proved  to  be  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  confederates.  Early  in  July.  1863.  the  union  forces  made  a  descent  on  the 
s.  extremity  of  the  island  and  efferttcid  a  laniling;  but  the  efforts  immediately  made  to 
capture  fort  Wafjuer  proved  unsuc(;essful.  It  having  been  concluded  to  reduce  this 
.important  work  by  regular  siege,  parallels  were  oi>ened  and  approaches  made,  beginning 
Jidy  9,  with  the  first  parallel.  Five  parallels  were  eslablished  between  that  date  and 
Aug.  26;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  navy,  a  tierce  attack  was  opentHl  on  Sept.  5, 
under  cover  of  which  the  approaches  were  pushed  forward,  and  on  Sept.  6  the  fort  was 
evacuated.  The  island  was  now  employed  in  the  siege  of  Charleston  by  the  muon 
forces,  by  placing  pow(,Tful  ordnance  of  long  range  on  the  n.  end  of  the  island,  and 
using  these  effectually  to  throw  i)rojecliles  into  the  cit}',  4  m.  distant. 

]\IORRISON,  a  co.  in  central  ^linnesota,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  Mississippi  river, 
on  the  n,  by  the  Crow  Wing  river,  drained  by  the  Platte  and  Swan  rivers  and  other 
streams:  1175  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '70,  1681 — 1113  of  American  birth.      The  surface  is  hu-gely 
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prairie,  with  a  heavy  growtli  of  timber.     The  soil  is  rich,  and  produces  large  crops  of 
ludian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  grass,  and  potatoes.     Co.  seat,  Little  Falls. 

MORRISON,  a  t.  in  Illinois,  on  the  Chicago  and  Noithwestern  railroad;  pop. '70, 
2,500.  It  is  pleasantly  located  on  Rock  creek,  and  is  the  seat  of  Whiteside  co.,  124  m. 
from  Chicago  and  14  m.  e.  of  Clinton,  Iowa.  It  contains  a  court-house,  7  churches,  a 
national  bank,  and  2  weekly  newspapeis,  and  derives  its  importance  mainly  from  the 
rich  agricultural  and  stock-raising  country  surrounding  it.  Ihe  leading  industries  are 
the  manufacture  of  carriages,  wagons,  and  agricultural  implements. 

MORRISON,  William,  1785-1866,  b.  Canada;  was  apprenticed  to  the  New  York  fur 
company  in  1802,  and  was  afterwards  admitted  as  a  partner.  During  the  twelve  years 
of  his  service  with  the  company,  he  explored  a  large  part  of  Wisconsin  and  the  north- 
west, and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  white  man  to  find  the  source  of  the  Mississippi. 
Fiom  1815  to  1826  he  managed  the  fur  business  of  John  Jacob  Astor. 

MORRISTOWN  (ante),  a  t.,  the  capital  of  Morris  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Morris  and  Essex 
division  of  the  Del,,  Lack.,  and  Western  railroad,  32  m.  w.  b}'^  n.  of  New  York.  It  was 
the  head-quarters  of  the  American  army  during  the  winters  of  1776-77  and  1779-80.  The 
traces  of  an  old  fort  still  exist  back  of  the  court-house,  and  the  house  occupied  by 
Washington,  having  long  remained  in  the  ownership  of  the  Ford  family,  is  now  the 
property  (;t  the  state,  and  has  been  made  a  depository  for  many  interesting  revolutionary 
relics.  The  town  is  built  on  a  plateau  which  affords  beautiful  views  of  the  surrounding 
valleys  and  hills.  As  originally  laid  out  there  was  a  common  in  the  center  that  was 
called  "  the  green,"  from  which  in  process  of  time  the  grass  disappeared.  After  many 
fruitless  efforts  to  improve  it,  a  satirical  effusion,  calling  it  "an  invisible  green,"  led  to 
its  being  inclosed  and  adorned.  It  now  contains  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
soldiers  who  gave  their  lives  to  the  defense  of  the  union.  The  town  and  its  environs 
furnish  pleasant  summer  residences  for  citizens  of  New  York,  and  homes  for  many 
whose  business  affairs  call  them  to  that  city  every  day.  Among  the  public  buildings  are 
a  handsome  court-liouse,  a  public  libi-ary  and  lecture  hall,  churches  of  different  denom- 
inations, two  of  them  Presbyterian,  the  first  of  which  is  venerable  among  the  older 
churches  of  the  land,  and  the  second  admirable  in  the  beauty  of  its  modern  architecture. 
In  the  vicinity  is  the  new  state  asylum  for  the  insane,  having  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  arranged  buildings  in  the  country.  Its  entire  length  is  1243  ft.,  and  its"  greatest 
depth,  from  the  front  of  the  main  center  to  the  rear  of  the  extreme  wings,  542  ft.  It 
is  built  in  an  ornamental  style  of  architecture,  principally  of  light  granite  quarried  on 
the  spot.  It  has  accommodations  for  1000  patients,  and  its  grounds  contain  more  than 
400  acres.     Its  cost  was  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars.  , 

MORRISTOWN,  a  village  in  e.  Tennessee,  a  junction  of  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
and  Georgia  railroad,  and  the  Cincinnati,  Cumberland  Gap,  and  Charleston ;  pop.  '70, 
1000.  It  is  situated  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Holston  river,  and  is  the  seat  of  2  colleges, 
1  a  female  institute.  It  has  public  schools,  6  churches,  a  national  bank,  2  weekly  news- 
papers, and3hote]s.  It  is  in  the  center  of  a  fertile  agricultural  district,  which  contains 
extensive  quarries  of  variegated  marble.  The  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of 
flour,  and  of  sashes,  doors,  and  blinds. 

MORROW,  a  co.  in  central  Ohio;  4Q0  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  19,073—18,461  of  American 
birth.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile,  producing  good  crops  of  Indian 
corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  flax.  Other  staples  are  wool  and  maple-sugar.  Much  of  the  sur- 
face is  covered  with  forests,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  sugar-maple  trees.  There  are 
freestone  and  sandstone  quarries.  Vernon  river,  Walnut  creek,  and  the  e.  fork  of  the 
Whetstone  river  flow  through  it.  It  is  on  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and 
Indianapolis  railroad.     Co.  seat.  Mount  Gilead, 

MORROW,  Jereml\h,  1771-1862,  b,  Penn. ;  settled  in  the  northwest  territory  in 
1805.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  in  1802  which  framed  a  constitution  for  the 
new  state  of  Ohio.  He  represented  that  state  in  the  lower  house  of  congress  1803-13,  and 
in  the  senate  1813-19.  He  was  elected  governor  in  1822,  and  served  till  1826.  Soon 
afterwards  he  became  commissioner  of  canals;  and  1841-43  he  was  again  in  congress. 

MORS,  the  laro-est  islnnd  in  the  Lvmfiord,  s.  of  Jutland,  in  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark. 24  m.  long,"ll  m.  broad;  pop,  6,000.  About  two-thirds  of  the  surface  is  a  high 
table-land,  with  fertile  soil;  the  remainder  comprises  bogs  and  marshes.  The  chief  town 
is  Nyekiobing,  on  the  e.  coast  of  the  island. 

MORSE,  Edwakd  Sylvester,  ph.d.,  b.  Me.,  1838;  educated  at  the  Lawrence 
scientific  school  of  Harvard  university.  In  1859  he  became  an  officer  of  the  Cambridge 
museum  of  comparative  zoology,  and  in  1867  he  was  elected  by  the  Boston  society  of 
natural  history  its  curator  of  mollusea.  He  has  been  professor  of  comparative  anatomy 
and  zoloo2:y  at  Bowdoin  college,  and  lecturer  on  zoology  at  Harvaid.  He  is  an  oflicer 
of  the  Peabody  academy  at  Salem,  Mass.,  where  he'resides.  He  has  written  many 
papers,  and  delivered  lectures  on  scientific  subjects,  and  has  published  An  Elementary 
lext  Book  of  Zuolofiy. 

MORSE,  Jedidlui,  d.d.,  1761-1826;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1783; 
in  1784  published  at  New  Haven  a  small  geography,  which  was  followed  by  a  series 
of  geographies  and  gazetteers  of  the  United  States  from  materials  collected   by  tra- 
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veling  and  corresy>ondcnce  with  J.  Belknap,  historitin  of  Xc^TTnmpshiro,  nnd  others. 
These  works  were  very  ])opular  and  had  a  hiriie  eirvMihition,  Tliey  were  publishrd  in 
England,  and  transhited  into  Frencli  and  German,  lie  entered  the  ministry  in  ITbo;  was 
tutor  in  Yale  in  178G;  pastor  of  the  First  Cnnreh  (Congregational)  in  Charlestown,  Mass. 
1789-1820.  At  the  close  of  his  pastorate,  having  received  a  commission  from  Mr. 
Calhoun,  secretary  of  war,  he  spent  two  winters  in  visiting  some  Indian  tribes,  of  which 
a  report  was  published  in  1822.  He  was  editor  of  the  Ptinoplid  1800-11,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  Andover  theological  seminary.  He  published,  besides  his  geogiaphies,  A 
Compendious  History  of  Neic  England;  Annals  of  the  American  Revolution;  An  Appeal  to 
the  Public  on  the  Controvert}/  respecting  the  Revolution  in  Harvard  College;  ;ind  several 
sermons  and  addresses.  In  1794  he  received  the  degree  of  d.d.  from  Ediubiirgii.  Dr. 
3Iorse.  who  was  eminent  in  the  New  England  ministry,  was  much  engaged  in  religious 
controversy,  maintaining  the  old  evangelical  faith  in  New  England  againttlie  Unitarians. 

MORSE,  Richard  C.\ry,  1795-1868;  son  of  Jedidiah;  b.  Charlestown,  Mass. ;  studied 
at  Phillips  academy,  Andover.  and  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1812.  After,  graduat- 
ing, he  spent  a  year  in  New  Haven  as  an  amanuensis  in  the  family  of  president  Dwight; 
studied  theology  at  Andover  seminary;  entered  the  ministry  in  1817.  Convinced  that  he 
was  not  fitted  for  the  ministry  he  retired  from  it,  and  engaged  with  his  father  in  the  j)rc- 
paration  of  his  geographies;  in  1823  he  united  with  his  brother  Sidney  in  establishing 
the  ^ew  York  Observer,  of  which  he  was  associate  editor  and  i)roprietor  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  wrote  largely  for  its  columns,  especially  translations  from 
French  and  German.  In  1858  he  retired  from  active  life.  He  died  while  abroad  at  Kis- 
singen,  Germany. 

MORSE,  Samuel  Finley  Breese,  ll.d.  {ante).  Prof.  Moise probably  had  his  interest 
first  awakened  in  the  subject  of  electro-magnetism,  through  conversations  with  prof. 
J.  Freeman  Dana,  who  lectured  in  New  York  on  that  subject  in  1826-27,  and  who 
was  a  personal  friend.  3Iorse  first  conceived  the  idea  of  the  telegraph  wiiile  on  board 
the  packet-ship  Sully,  on  his  way  from  Europe  to  America  in  1882,  and  was  led  up  to 
the  conception  by  the  then  recent  discovery  in  "France  of  a  method  for  obtaining  the 
electric  spark  from  the  magnet.  This  fact  was  established  by  the  testimony  of  pas- 
sengers on  board  the  ship,  and  by  his  own  evidence,  and  that  of  drawings  made  by  him 
at  the  time.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  1832  a  portion  of  the  ap{i<iratus  which  he  had 
devised  had  been  constructed  in  New  York,  but  it  was  not  until  three  years  later  that,  in 
a  room  in  the  New  York  university  ouilding.  in  that  city,  he  showed  the  telegraph  oper- 
ating with  half  a  mile  of  wire.  In  Sept.,  1837.  he  made  a  public  exhibition  of  his  discov- 
ery, and  in  that  year  filed  his  caveat  at  Washington.  No  tangible  result  following  his 
appeal  to  congress  for  aid  during  that  session,  prof.  Morse  visited  Europe  with  the 
hope  of  enlisting  the  interests  of  foreign  governments  in  his  invention.  In  this  hope  he 
was  unsuccessful,  and  he  returned  to  New  York,  where,  and  in  Washington,  he  strug- 
gled under  serious  privations  during  the  four  years  which  elapsed  before  he  obtained 
congressional  aid.  And  after  this  aid  had  been  granted,  and  through  the  means  thus 
afforded  he  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  working  telegraph  line,  he  did  not  obtain  his 
full  reward  for  the  service  he  had  accomplished  without  tedious  and  expensive  litigation 
with  parties  who  contested  his  claims.  The  number  and  character  of  the  honors  heaped 
upon  prof.  Morse  on  account  of  his  invaluable  invention  have  probably  nevx>r  been 
equaled  in  the  case  of  any  other  American.  He  received  gold  medals  from  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Wiirtemberg.  France  conferred  upon  him,  through  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
the  cross  of  the  chevalier  of  the  legion  of  honor;  Denmark  made  him  knight  commander 
of  the  first  class  of  the  Danebrog,  and  Spain,  knight  commander  of  the  order  of  Isabella 
the  Catholic;  from  Italy  he  received  the  cross  of  the  order  of  Saints  Maurice  and 
Lazarus,  and  from  Portugal  that  of  the  order  of  the  tower  and  the  sword.  Turkey  be- 
stowed upon  him.  at  the  iiands  of  the  Sultan,  the  decoration  of  the  JVishan  Tftikar,  and 
Yale  college  conferred  upon  him  in  184G.  the  degree  of  ll.d.  Public  banquets  were 
given  him  in  London.  Paris,  and  New  York,  and  in  June,  1871,  a  bronze  statue  of  him 
was  unveiled  in  Central  Park. 

Prof.  Morse  set  up  the  first  daguerreotype  apparatus,  and  took  the  first  daguerreo- 
types in  America;  he  also  laid  the  first  submarine  telegraph  line  (in  New  York  harbor, 
in  1842);  and  from  him,  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
in  1843,  seems  to  have  come  the  first  suggestion  of  an  Atlantic  telegraph.  His  death 
occurred  about  three  months  after  his  last  public  act — the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  in  Printing-house  square.  New  York. 

MORSE,  Sidney  Edwards,  son  of  Jedidiah;  1794-1871;  b.  Charlestown,  Mass. ;  grad- 
uated at  Yale  college  in  1811;  studied  law  in  Judge  Reeve's  school  at  Litchfield,  Conn. ; 
established  in  1815  the  Boston  Recorder,  a  weekly  religious  newspap(!r,  and  was  for  fif- 
teen months  its  sole  editor  and  proprietor.  In  1817,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  he 
invented  and  patented  the  flexible  ]uston  pump.  In  1820  he  published  a  small  geogra- 
phy, and  in  1822  a  larger  one  which  was  a  text-book  in  several  American  colleges.  In 
1823  he  united  with  his  i)rother,  Richard  C,  in  establishing  the  New  York  Observer,  now 
the  oldest  religious  newspaper  in  the  state.  In  1839,  jointly  with  Henry  A.  Munson,  he 
produced  superior  map-prints  by  a  new  art  which  he  called  cerography.  The  first  applica- 
tion of  the  art  was  in  the  preparation  of  maps  for  a  school  geography  written  bv  Inm- 
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self,  of  wliicli  100,000  copies  were  printed  and  sold  the  first  year.  The  process  of  cerog- 
raphy  has  not  been  di.^losed.  He  continued  the  senior  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Observer  until  1858,  wiieu  he  disposed  of  his  interest  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  I.  Prime,  for 
man}'  years  liis  associate.  Mucli  of  his  time  during  tlie  last  years  of  his  life  was  de- 
voted to  tlie  invention  of  the  cathometer,  for  deep-sea  soundings,  and  he  was  preparing 
an  essay  on  tlie  subject  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

MORTARA,  a  t,  in  n.  Italy,  25  m.  n.e.  of  Alessandria,  and  about  40  m.  n.w.  from 
the  city  of  Pavia.  It  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  district,  in  the  province  of  Pavia,  on  tlie 
Arbogua,  and  until  recently  was  surrounded  by  fortifications  and  hi<jh  walls,  which  hav(! 
been  removed  and  their  ijluce  occupied  by  elegant  villas;  pop.  '74,  7,408.  It  is  the  cen- 
ter of  a  number  of  railways  and  higliways  which  give  it  some  commercial  consequence, 
and  it  contains  military  barracks,  a  theater,  and  good  public  schools.  From  the  rice- 
fields  in  the  vicinity  there  rises  an  unwholesome  exhalation  said  to  make  the  atmosphere 
unhealthy.  In  774,  when  Clnniemagne,  having  invaded  Italy,  besieged  Pavia  for'eight 
months,  the  expedition  resulting  in  tlie  capture  of  Desiderius,  one  of  the  Lombards,  and 
the  downfall  of  their  government,  this  city  was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  battle,  and  was 
conquered  only  when  its  defenders  were  disabled  by  pestilence  and  famine. 

MORTGAGE  (ajife).  In  early  times  the  only  way  to  create  a  mortgage  under  the 
common  law  was  to  give  livery  of  seizure  of  a  freehold  estate,  thus  passing  the  estate 
to  the  pledgee  and  his  lieirs.  Afterwards  a  peculiar  form  of  mortgage  was  created  as  an 
estate  for  j^ears,  the  only  right  of  tiie  mortgageor  being  to  pay  the  debt  on  the  day  speci- 
fied, and  thus  clear  his  land  of  the  obligation.  If  he  failed  to  do  this  the  estate  was 
lost  beyond  recovery.  The  modern  doctrine  that  time  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  con- 
tract was  established  by  equity  courts  and  is  founded  on  the  distinction  in  Roman  law 
between  hf/potheca  and  pig/ius;  if  the  property  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  mortgageor, 
the  law  of  It i/potheea  wixi^  applied;  if  given  over  to  the  mortgagee,  tlie  law  of  _?:»('>/ ;iw*', 
Wliile  the  common  law  considered  a  mortgage  as  a  freehold  estate,  equity  preferred  to 
regard  it  Jis  a  pledge,  and,  as  equity  is  supreme  within  its  own  domain,  the  entire 
law  relating  to  the  subject  has  now  come  under  the  control  of  its  courts,  and  the  old 
feudal  ideas  have  given  way.  Three  views  then  might  be  taken — that  a  mortgage  is  an 
estate  possessing  all  the  common-law  incidents  except  that  it  is  not  absolute  until  fore- 
closure has  been  had;  that  it  is  a  quasi  interest  of  the  mortg.igee  in  the  land  without 
those  incidents;  or  that  it  is  n  pledge  ijiypotheca)  with  the  right  of  foreclosure.  In  every 
mortgage  the  estate  and  the  debt  or  obligation  are  distinct,  and  the  mortgagee  cannot 
have  seizin  until  the  debt  is  due,  though  the  decisions  in  some  of  the  states  seem  to  rec- 
ognize a  title  before  the  time  set  for  payment.  Whether  the  assignment  of  the  debt  do 
or  do  not  carry  the  mortgage  with  it  is  also  a  point  on  which  thelaws  of  the  different 
states  !ire  not  uniform.  A  conditional  sale  is  often  closely  akin  to  a  mortgage.  In  the 
latter  there  is  a  contract  right  of  the  creditor  to  obtain  the  land  at  some  time  after  the 
non-payment  of  a  debt  which  is  a  charge  on  the  land;  while  in  a  conditional  sale  the 
contract  stipulates  that  the  vendor  may  repurchase  at  a  fixed  price;  the  e-xistence  or 
non-existence  of  intention  to  procure  a  loan  or  obligation  making  the  distinction.  The 
tendency  of  courts  is  to  consider  such  an  agreement  a  mortgage,  if  tliere  be  any  doubt. 
Where  there  is  clearly  a  conditional  sale  intended  there  is  no  equity  of  redemption  in 
the  vendor  after  the  date  specified.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  makes  it  of  great  importance 
to  ascertain  tlie  true  nature  of  the  contract.  A  recent  case  on  the  subject  is  that  of 
Bassett  r,s.  Bradley,  reported  in  the  last  (1880)  volume  of  the  Connecticut  reports. 

No  special  form  of  words  is  necessaiy  to  create  a  mortgage,  if  it  be  clear  that  the  real 
property  is  held  for  payment  of  the  obligation.  Wherevei-  the  statute  of  frauds  is  in 
force,  the  mortgage  must  confoi-m  to  its  provisions.  As  to  construction,  parole  evidence 
may  be  received  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  condition,  even  though  the  deed  seems 
on  its  face  to  be  absolute.  This,  however,  is  allowed  only  when  the  parties  have  not 
reduced  the  whole  of  their  negotiations  to  the  form  of  a  written  contract;  otherwise  the 
usual  rule  as  to  written  instruments  aj^plies.  Though  no  special  form  of  language  must 
be  used,  yet  the  mortgage  debt  must  be  so  described  as  to  be  intelligible  to  "the  exami- 
nation of  an  interested  party.  If  the  obligation  of  the  mortgage  be  to  pay  money  it  is 
almost  always  accompanied  by  a  note  or  bond,  but  this  is  iiot  necessary.  If  the'^  obli- 
gation be  to  perform  or  not  to  perform  a  particular  act,  a  bond  should  be  given.  If  the 
note  be  lost,  the  loss  must  be  set  out  in  the  pleadings,  as  it  is  the  evidence  of  the  debt 
which  the  mortgage  is  given  to  secure 

The  rights  and  relations  of  the  mortgageor  and  mortgagee  are  governed  by  the  local 
laws  of  the  states,  the  only  universal  rights  being  that  of  the  mortgageor  to  pay  before 
foreclosure,  and  of  the  mortgagee  to  hold  the  property  for  the  debt.  "The  provisions  as 
to  registration  and  foreclosure  can  be  learned  only  by  reference  to  the  statutes  of  each 
state.  Where  tlie  seizin  is  considered  as  in  the  mortgagee,  he  has  the  right  to  enter  at 
any  time,  and,  after  entry,  is  regarded  as  a  tenant  in  possession,  and  liable  to  the  mort- 
gageor for  rents  or  profits  received.  No  essential  change  in  the  property  can  be  made  by  the 
mortgageor  wilhout  the  consent  of  his  mortgagee,  xif  ter  foreclosure  the  mortgagee  either 
takes  the  estate  or  the  propert^y  is  sold  under^statute  regulations  to  satisfy  the  debt.  He 
may  bring  an  action  for  his  debt  in  a  court  of  common  law  if  he  choose,  but  must  do  so, 
if  at  all,  witfiin  the  time  set  by  the  statute  of  limitations.     The  usual  method  of  fore- 
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closure  is  by  bringin!^  a  bill  in  equity  setting  out  all  the  particulars  of  the  mortgage 
conlnict  and  askinii-  that  a  day  he  appointed  before  whicli  the  debt  must  be  paid  or  the 
foreclosure  proceed.  Notice  must  be  giveu  to  all  parties  interested.  If  there  be  several 
mortgagees,  the  court  will  appoint  a  day  before  which  the  mortgageor  must  redeem,  a  sub- 
'-'cqurnrdav  before  which  the  last  mortgageor  ma}'  assume  the  mortgage  on  whicli  fore- 
closure Ls  asUcd,  and  so  on  up  to  tlie  morigagee  who  brings  tlie  petition.  If  payment  be 
not  made,  a  certificate  of  foreclosure  is  issued  and  recorded.  If  the  m.ortgage  be  an 
absolute  one,  the  foreclosing  party  acquires  full  title  to  the  property;  but  a  strict  fore- 
closure is  uiuisual,  the  law  generally  pioviding  that  the  land  or  other  real  property  shall 
be  sold  at  auction,  and  the  claims  paid  in  order  of  i)recedence,  so  far  as  the  proceeds 
will  allow.  }W  common  l;'\v,  if  the  sum  realized  will  not  pay  the  amount  of  the  debt, 
the  mortgngee  has  no  fuither  remedy,  but.  by  the  laws  of  most  of  the  states,  the  prop- 
erty is  appraised,  and  judgment  given  by  the  court  of  ecpiity  for  the  excess,  though 
soilietimes  ihe  mortgagee  is  sent  to  a  court  of  law  for  remedy.  The  mc^rtgagee  may 
iefu<e  to  aceej)t  payment  before  the  day  fixed.  A  tender  of  payment  on  the  proper  day 
met  by  refusal  will  usually  release  tue  mortgageor,  but  tender  after  that  date  is  of  no 
avail.  *  The  mortgagee  may  be  compelled  by  law  to  give  a  release  or  quit  claim  deed 
afti'r  receiving  payment,  and  it  should  always  be  requiied  in  order  to  make  the  record 
of  title  clear.  Where  the  mortgagee  has  had  the  right  of  entry,  and  has  applied  lents  or 
profit;-  to  the  payment  of  the  (lebt,  the  mortgageor  may  by  a  bill  in  equity  be  made  to 
account  therefor;  he  is  also  liable  for  waste,  or  any  act  tending  to  injure  permanently 
the  value  of  the  property.  This  follows  from  the  doctrine  of  equity  that  the  seizin  has 
not  left  the  mortgageor.  Assessments  for  public  improvements  in  most  states  take  pre- 
cedence over  mortgage  liens.  When  a  mortgaged  property  is  sold  it  has  been  held  in 
New  York  that  the  vendee  does  not  become  responsit)le  for  the  mortgage  debt  beyond 
the  value  of  the  land,  unless  he  specially  assume  the  lien;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in 
other  states.  Where  the  mortgage  and  debt  are  held  to  be  one,  they  both  pass  on 
assignment  of  mortgage,  but  elsewhere  they  are  severed.  If  the  n'.ortgage  is  paid  in 
full  by  one  of  two  or  more  mortgageors,  the  otliers  are  compelled  to  contribute,  and 
equity  considers  him  as  an  assignee  of  the  whole  mortgage. 

]M()RTIE]1,Edouard  Adoi.piie  Casimir  Josephe,  Due  de  Treviso;  1768—1835;  first 
a  soldier  under  the  re])ublic  in  1790,  adj. gen.  in  '93,  in  the  battles  of  Mons,  Bruxelles, 
Louvain.  under  gen.  Kleber  in  1794,  repulsed  the  Austrians  on  the  German  frontier  in 
179G  and  retook  Mayence;  gen.  of  division  in  1799,  cliarged  by  Najioieon  with  the  con- 
quest of  Hanover  in  1803,  made  marshal  in  1804.  head  of  an  army  corps  in  1805,  dis- 
tinguisiied  for  skill  in  making  resistance  to  an  overwhelming  force  of  Kussians  at  Leo- 
ben  the  same  year,  in  1806  occupying  Hanover  and  making  the  siege  of  Stralsund;  in 
1807  bent  the  Swedes  at  Anclam  and  Friedland;  and  at  the  peace  of  Tilsit  June  21,  was 
ma(ie  governor  of  Silesia  and  duke  of  Treviso.  In  1808  in  Spain  at  tlie  siege  of  Sara- 
gossa,  and  the  battles  of  Ocana  and  Gebora;  in  1809-11,  with  the  French  army  in  the 
Russian  campaign,  received  the  order  to  blow  up  the  Kreudin,  and  after  the  battle  of 
KrasnoO  in  Nov.  1813  commanded  the  rear-guju-d  in  retreat;  arrived  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  late  in  1812  and  participated  in  the  bloody  battles  of  Bautzen,  Diesdeu,  and 
Leipsic early  in  1813;  fought  in  retreat  with  Nai)oleon  in  1814,  and  when  the  latter  was 
beaten,  and  at  Elba,  gave  adhesion  to  the  government  of  Louis  XVIII.  On  the  return 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba  joined  him,  and  receive  d  command  of  the  eastern  department 
of  Fiance.  After  the  hundred  days  he  w^as  reinstated  m  othee  by  Louis,  became  member 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  1816,  and  of  the  chandxr  of  lords  in  1819.  After  the 
revolution  of  1830  he  was  made  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  grand  chancellor  of  the 
legion  of  honor  in  1831,  minister  of  war  and  president  of  the  council  under  Louis 
Piiilippe  in  1834-35,  and  died  by  a  missile  from  the  infernal  machine  of  Fieschi  while 
engaged  in  a  public  review  by  the  king's  .side. 

]SIORT[:\rER,  Roger,  earl  of  March,  1287-1330,  also  baron  of  Vvigmore;  for  some 
years  a  faithful  adherent  of  Edward  II.  and  his  repicsentative  in  Ireland,  but  in  1320 
joined  the  insurgent  barons  who  were  Uostile  to  the  favorite,  Despensc^rs.  In  1322  Mor- 
timer was  captured  at  Roroughbridge  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London,  but  es- 
caped to  France.  There  he  met  and  fav.(.'inated  (pieen  Isabella,  wife  of  Edward,  became 
her  paramour,  and  determined  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  king.  With  a  small  force  he 
landed  on  the  English  coast  and  was  .soon  joined  by  large  nu)nl)ers  of  the  discontented 
nobles  and  conunon  people.  The  king  Avas  defeated,  taken  prisoner  and  soon  assas- 
sinated in  his  dungeon.  Mortimer  took  tlu;  title  of  earl  of  March  and  was  given  confis- 
cated estates  of  great  valu<'.  Edwaril  III.  was  but  14  yrs.  old,  and  though  a  council 
held  the  regency,  Mortimer's  influence  was  supreme,  lie  caused  the  death  of  Kent  and 
Lancaster,  both  uncles  of  the  young  monarch.  The  latter  resolved  to  be  king  in  fact  as 
as  well  as  name,  had  the  earl  of  March  seized  at  Nottingham  castle  and  summoned  a 
new  parliament.  Mortimer  was  tried  on  charges  of  treason;  condemned,  and  in  1330 
hung,  drawn  and  quartered  near  Smithtield. 

MORTMAIN  ('77>/r),  the  alienation  of  real  estate  to  n.  corporation.  The  term,  hov/cver. 
is  generally  used  of  religious  corporations.  In  conseciuence  of  Ihe  feudal  restrictions  on 
alienation,  a  cori)oration  wasol)liged  to  get  a  mf)rtniain  license  to  make  a  valid  purchase 
of  lands.    One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  alienation  of  land  to  religious  corporations, 
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was  the  loss  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  of  the  ordinary  feudal  profits,  such  as  reliefs,  ward- 
ships, and  marriages,  by  the  vesting  of  land  in  a  teclinical  person  who  cannot  die  or 
suffer  attaint.  The  license  of  the  sovereign  was  necessary,  as  tne  lord  to  whom,  in  tlie 
last  resort,  the  fee  would  ultimately  revert.  If  there  were  an  intermediate  lord  between 
the  alienating  tenant  and  the  king,  his  license  must  also  be  obtained  for  the  alienation; 
for  want  of  of  such  license,  the  land  was  forfeitable  to  the  lord,  after  entrance.  Licenses 
were  necessary  in  Saxon  times,  and  after  the  conquest,  they  are  recognized  in  the  consti- 
tutions of  Clarendon.  But  the  church  continued  to  increase  its  lands,  in  spite  of  the 
restriction.  The  estate  alienated  without  a  license  reverted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
immediate  lord  of  the  fee.  To  escape  this  forfeiture,  the  tenant  made  a  conveyance  to 
the  religious  corporation,  and  then  held  the  land  as  its  tenant;  the  corporation  thus 
obtained  a  sufficient  seizin,  to  enable  them  to  enter  upon  the  land  as  immediate  lord, 
under  color  of  a  surrender  or  forfeiture.  By  the  36tli  chapter  of  Magna  Charta,  such 
conveyances  were  made  void.  Tiie  prohibition  in  Magna  Charta  applied  to  religious 
houses  only,  so  that  religious  corporations  sole  were  exempt  fiom  its  provisions;  and  the 
religious  houses  evaded  it.  by  buying  in  lands  that  were  really  holden  of  themselves  as 
lords  of  the  fee,  or  by  taking  long  terms  for  years.  To  meet  these  evasions,  the  statute, 
7  Edw.  I.,  Ds  Religums,  was  passed. 

The  restrictive  statutes  applied  to  conveyances  between  the  parties  only,  and  the 
religious  houses  evaded  them  by  bringing  a  suit  to  recover  the  hmd  on  a  pretended  title, 
Vi\  collusion  with  the  tenant  who  would  let  the  suit  go  by  default.  This  kind  of  collu- 
sive suit  came  afterwards  into  general  use  under  the  name  of  a  common  recovery.  The 
8d  statute  of  Westminster  enacts  a  proiiibition  of  this  evasion,  and  the  statute  Quia 
emptores,  permitting  free  alienation,  expressly  excepts  alienation  in  mortmain.  The 
next  ecclesiastical  device  was  to  convey  the  land  to  feoffees  to  the  use  of  the  religious 
houses.  Tiie  seizin  thus  remained  in  the  feoffees,  who  were  held  by  chancery  to  account 
for  the  rents  and  profits.  This  was  the  origin  of  uses  and  trusts.  The  statute  15  Richard 
II.  declares  all  lands  conveyed  to  the  use  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  Avithout  the  license  of 
the  king  or  intermediate  lord,  to  be  forfeited.  The  statute  23  Henry  VIII.  prohibited 
tlie  conveyance  of  land  for  superstitious  uses  to  non-corporate  bodies  also.  Meanwhile 
it  had  always  been  possible  for  the  crown  to  grant  a  mortmain  license  enabling  a  cor- 
poration to  purchase  and  hold  lands.  At  the  time  of  the  revolution,  some  doubts  were 
felt  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  such  license,  and  by  the  statutes  7  and  8  William  III.  it 
was  enacted  that  such  license  should  henceforth  be  granted  by  the  king,  in  his  discre- 
tion. It  is  held  that  the  before-mentioned  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  applies  to  superstitious 
and  not  to  charital)le  uses,  so  that  a  bequest  to  a  hospital,  for  instance,  was  not  voided 
by  it.  The  mortmain  acts  have  not  been  re-enacted  in  the  United  States  except  in  a  very 
few  states;  a  corporation  can  hold  land,  but  only  a  charitable  corporation  can  take  by 
devise.  In  some  states  the  amount  which  can  be  bequeathed  to  charitable  uses  is 
limited  by  statute;  within  that  limit  the  devise  is  good. 
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